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A  NEW  MOVE  IN  THE  EDULm......  L  LINE. 


The  B  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  of  Richmond.  Ya., 
have  practically  inaugurated  a  new  move  in  preparing  arid 
placing  on  the  market  a  series  of  text-books  prepared  especially 
with  a  view  to  cultivating  mind,  heart,  and  body.  In  estab- 
lishing their  educational  department,  they  laid  out  definite 
plans,  and  in  the  publication  of  text-books  have  insisted  that 
the  books  prepared  bv  their  authors  and  plared  on  the  market 
should  come  within  the  limits  of  those  well  defined  plans. 

Their  first  effort  was  in  the  line  of  United  States  Histories. 
Mrs.  Lee's  History  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
satisfactory  school"  histories  ever  published.  This  was  quiekl? 
followed  by  Southern  Literature,  by  Miss  Louise  Manly,  and 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 
Johnson's  School  Readers,  Carr's  and  Graham's  Arithmetics, 
Hart's  Grammars,  Sndthdeal's  Slant  Writing  Books,  the  John- 
son Vertical  Writing  Books,  Moses'  Phonetic  Reader,  the  Car- 
nefix  Reading  Chart  and  Duplicate  Primer- all  were  prepared 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  their  plan  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  aims  and  objects  in 
life  are  kept  in  mind  and  promoted  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  in 
text-books  of  this  character. 

For  heart  culture  they  have  published  Shearer's  Bible  Course 
Syllabus,  bv  Dr.  J.  B.  Shearer,  President  of  Davidson  College, 
North  Carolina,  and  Manual  of  Bible  Morality,  by  the  venera- 
ble Dr.  Shalei-  G.  Hillver,  of  Georgia,  who  has  spent  more  than 
forty  years  of  bis  life  in  educational  work.  Other  books  on  this 
line  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

For  physical  culture  they  offer  Johnson's  Primary  Physical 
Culture,  and  Johnson's  Advanced  Physical  Culture.  In  these 
books  careful  and  definite  instructions  are  given  for  bringing 


into  play  every  muscle  of  the  body,  thus  strengthening  the 
mind,  broadening  and  quickening  the  intellect,  and  helping  to 
form  beautiful  and  well  developed  men  and  women. 

For  character  building  they  offer  the  lives  of  such  great  and 
good  men  as  Robert  E.  Lee,  ••Stonewall"  Jackson,  George 
Washington,  etc.  For  nature  study.  Little  Lessons  in  Plant 
Life  for  Little  Children,  by  Mrs.  H.  H  Richardson,  and  "  Some 
Birds  and  Their  Ways,"  by  A.  C.  Webb.  Other  books  of  this 
character  in  course  of  preparation. 

For  high  school  and  college  work,  they  offer  such  books  as 
Outlines  of  German  Literature,  Baskerville  8  School  Chemistry, 
Pollard's  Literature  Tablet,  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  have 
now  in  course  of  preparation  Johnson's  English  Classics.  A 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  the  country  are 
assisting  in  the  preparation  of  these  Classics.  Besides  .the  sev- 
enty books  already  published  on  the  lines  indicated,  the  Com- 
pany has  now  in  course  of  preparation  forty  or  fifty  more  of  the 
very  best  text-books,  many  of  them  for  college  and  university 
work,  as  well  as  for  common  school  work.  Prominent  among 
the  latter,  the  Johnson  Geographies,  Johnson's  Physiology, 
Johnson's  Music  Primer,  etc.,  etc. 

This  house  does  not  publish  a  book  simply  because  it  pays  ; 
they  publish  only  such  books  as  come  up  to  a  very  high  standard 
of  excellence,  and  are  particularly  adapted  to  carrying  out  the 
general  plans  of  the  Company  in  endeavoring  to  publish  school 
and  college  text  books  that  will  best  aid  in  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  the  highest  and  noblest  qualities  of  mind,  heart, 
and  body.  In  this  move  they  cordially  invite  the  co  operation 
of  every  educator  in  the  country  who  feels  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 


A     TOBACCO  GROWS  TO  PERFECTION    ^ 

Where  the  Planter  has  the  Good  Judgment  and  Discretion  to  use  the  Famous 

Star  Brand  I  Anchor  Brand 

(SPECIALS) 

TOBACCO  FERTILIZERS. 

These  brands  have  been  before  the  public  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Some  of  the  largest  yields  of  tobacco  have  resulted 
from  their  use.  When  Rich  Flavor,  Silkiness,  Fine  Texture  and  Good  Prices  are  desired,  these  celebrated  brands  are  unsur- 
passed. Don't  experiment  with  new  brands  when  you  can  get  the  old  and  tried  ones  at  about  the  same  prices.  Make  your 
plans  to  use  these  brands  on  your  1900  crop. 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP,   BUT  HOW  GOOD. 

THIS  IS  T11E  IDEA  ON  WHICH  THESE  CELEBRATED  BRANDS  ARE  MADE. 

DON'T  FORGET  they  have  served  you  well  for  nearly  thirty  years,  holding  their  own  against  every  brand  that  has  been 
brought  in  competition  with  them,  and  they  stand  to-day  unrivaled  as  the  Great  Tobacco  Fertilizers  of  the  country. 

Other  brands  have  come  and  gone,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  They  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Ours  have  stood 
the  test  with  increasing  reputation.     flSTFor  Testimonials  of  Tobacco  Growers,  address 

All/son  <&  Addison. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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Our  Sixtieth  Anniversary. 


Sixty  years  ago  this  month  The  Southern 
Planter  made  its  bow  to  the  public  and  asked 
for  recognition  as  the  exponent  of  sound  agricul- 
tural teaching  for  the  farmers  of  Virginia  and 
the  South.  In  the  prospectus  published  in  the 
first  issue,  the  editor,  Mr.  C.  T.  Botts,  said : 
"Eejecting  long  and  even  perhaps  able  essays, 
he  designs  to  make  his  paper  the  medium  for 
the  promulgation  in  a  condensed  form  of  the  ob- 
servations and  deductions  of  practical  men. 
*  *  *  *  He  only  proposes  to  introduce  into  his 
native  State  a  plan  much  used  and  highly  ap- 
proved to  file  North — that  of  publishing  an  agri- 
cultural paper  at  so  small  a  price  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  all.  *  *  *  *  Whilst  nature 
has  made  the  people  of  the  South  peculiarly 
agricultural,  and  whilst  we  are  the  great  iwoducers 
of  America,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  in  econ- 
omy and  management  we  are  in  many  respects 
inferior  to  our  Northern  brethren.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  '  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention ;'  and  if  the  frigid  climate  and  un- 
yielding soil  of  the  North  compel  them  to  arts  in 
themselves  advantageous,  why  should  not  we, 
the  children  of  a  more  indulgent  parent,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  fruit  of  their  labor!  The  truth 
is,  that  an  extreme  indulgence  of  nature  has 
blunted  our  perceptions  and,  like  other  spoilt 
children,  we  are  upon  the  whole  hardly  bene- 
fitted by  the  indulgence.  To  collect,  examine, 
select  from  and  report  to  his  readers  in  a  clear, 
simple  and  condensed  style  all  the  information  to 
which,  by  the  most  untiring  exertion  he  can  gain 
access,  will  be  the  aim  and  object  of  the  editor." 

On  this  basis  The  Southern  Planter  started 
out  on  its  career.  How  true  it  has  been  to  its 
mission  is  evidenced  by  the  green  old  age  to 
which  it  has  attained — an  age  greater  than  that 
attained  by  any  other  agricultural  journal  in  the 
country. 

The  Planter  first  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
small  octavo  of  sixteen  pages,  and  in  octavo 
form  with  a  varying  number  of  pages  it  con- 
tinued to  be  published  (with  one  short  interval 
as  a  folio)  until  May,  18S9,  when  it  passed  into 
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the  hands  of  its  present  owners  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  present  editor.  At  that  time 
the  form  was  changed  to  a  quarto  of  fifty  pages 
per  month,  thus  more  than  doubling  the  reading 
matter  of  each  issue.  The  price  has  varied  from 
$1.50  down  to  the  present  price  of  50  cents  per 
year. 

It  has  in  its  long  history  passed  through  many 
changes  of  ownership  and  through  periods  of 
prosperity  and  adversity,  but  amidst  all  these 
has  continued  to  be  published  where  first  estab- 
lished, and  to-day  enjoys  a  larger  share  of  public 
support  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  The  ac- 
tual paid  subscribers  on  the  books  are  now  more 
in  number  than  ever  before,  whilst  the  advertis- 
ing patronage  is  one  of  which  any  journal  may 
be  proud.  Whilst  we  naturally  rejoice  in  the 
fact  of  the  present  popularity  of  the  journal  after 
two  generations  of  life  have  passed  over  it,  we 
are  none  the  less  conscious  that  to  maintain  and 
enhance  that  popularity,  and  to  ensure  for  the 
journal  a  continued  lease  of  existence  even 
longer  than  that  already  enjoyed,  we  must  con. 
tinue  to  make  it  a  vital  necessity  for  every 
progressive  Southern  farmer.  This  is  our  aim 
and  intention,  and  the  daily  accession  of  sub- 
scribers to  our  list  assures  us  that  we  are  suc- 
ceeding. At  50  cents  per  year  no  faimer  can 
say  that  he  cannot  afford  to  take  the  journal,  and 
that  he  will  receive  more  than  value  for  his 
money  no  one  who  reads  it  can  deny. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  introductory  notice 
of  this  special  issue  without  tendering  to  our 
readers  and  supporters  our  warmest  thanks  for 
the  support  they  have  given  us  in  the  past  sixty 
years,  and  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that 
they  will  continue  this  support  and  help  us  to  ob- 
tain a  greatly  increased  number  of  subscribers, 
we  extend  to  one  and  all  a  wish  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  New  Year. 


This  special  issue  will  be  found  to  be  largely 
of  a  reminiscent  character  as  befits  the  occasion 
of  its  appearance.  ^OCC9 
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The   First  Volume  of  the  Planter. 


In  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Planter,  we  have  come  across  the  following  items, 
which  we  think  will  be  of  interest  at  the  present  time, 
and  especially  so  to  some  of  our  old  subscribers,  some 
of  whom  have  been  on  the  list  since  the  first  issue  was 
made. 

The  Henrico  Agricultural  Society. 

On  the  second  page  of  the  first  number  (January, 
1811),  we  find  the  following  : 

"We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  announce 
to  the  public  that  an  agricultural  and  horticultural 
society,  under  the  above  title,  has  been  formed  in  this 
city.  The  society  met  in  December,  adopted  a  consti 
tution,  and  appointed  its  officers.  The  Eev.  Jesse 
Turner,  well  known  for  his  skillful  and  successful 
farming,  was  chosen  president,  and  Anthony  Robin- 
son, Jr.,  elected  secretary  and  treasurer.  *  *  *  * 
Exhibitions  will  be  made  and  premiums  awarded  semi- 
annually in  May  and  October.  The  president  will 
deliver  an  address  at  the  first  semi-annual  meeting. 
*  *  *  These  associations  are  the  very  soul  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  North,  and  the  wonder  has  been  that 
the  capital  of  Virginia  could  heretofore  boast  of  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  estab 
lishment  of  this  society  has  been  the  adoption  and 
presentation  to  the  legislature  of  a  memorial  asking 
for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  agriculture." 

In  the  April  issue  1811,  we  find  the  following 
article : 

Board  of  Agriculture. 

"Of  all  the  classes  in  our  community  the  first  in 
numbers  and  importance  is,  undoubtedly,  the  agricul- 
tural, and  yet  we  are  about  to  record  the  first  legisla 
tive  enactment  in  Virginia  intended  for  their  peculiar 
benefit.  We  are  no  great  admirers  of  legislative  in 
terference  generally  in  any  branch  of  business,  and 
think  that  most  frequently  the  favors  of  the  legislative 
body  are  as  ill-timed  and  injurious  as  the  carcass  of  the 
ass  in  the  fable— dissatisfying  and  destroying  where 
they  are  intended  to  please  and  preserve.  But  with 
the  following  we  have  no  fault  to  find  ;  it  proves  at 
least  that  Virginia  is  aroused  to  the  importance  of  her 
agricultural  interests.  Indeed,  if  the  selections  are 
well  made,  and  gentlemen  can  be  found  (which  we 
doubt  not)  who  will  discharge  a  laborious  duty  faith- 
fully for  the  honor  alone  which  it  will  bring  to  them 
and  the  benefit  it  will  bestow  on  their  country,  then 
inestimable  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
following  : 

"  '  Bill  to  establish  a  Board  of  Agriculture. 
"  'Whereas  it  is  represented  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  that  the  agricultural  community  have 
various  interests  requiring  the  fostering  care  of  the 
State,  which  should  be  extended  to  them  according  to 
some  system  approved  by  observation  and  regulated 
by  experience.  And  whereas  it  appears  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  these  ends  would  be  promoted  by  the 
establishment  of  a  board  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
present  to  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  a  general 
view  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  inform  the  public  of  the  progress  of  im- 


provement, to  communicate  such  facts  as,  when  col- 
lected and  digested,  may  promote  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  State,  and  to  suggest  such  measures  for 
the  adoption  of  the  General  Assembly  as  the  aforesaid 
board  may  deem  proper  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  and  the  protection  and  advancement  of  that 
important  branch  of  industry  in  the  Commonwealth  ; 

''  'Beit,  therefore,  enacted,  That  a  board,  to  be  called 
a  Board  of  Agriculture,  shall  hereafter  be  consti- 
tuted, to  consist  of  eight  members,  to  be  appointed 
trienniilly  by  the  executive  of  the  Commonwealth, 
of  whom  two  shall  be  selected  from  each  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  State  as  specified  in  the  second  section 
of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates^ 
any  three  of  whom  may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

"  '  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  board  to  present  annually  to  the  legislature  a 
general  view  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the 
State  ;  to  report  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  agri- 
cultural staples,  so  far  as  they  may  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  same  ;  to  collect  and  digest  such  facts  in  relation 
to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  best  modes  of  preparing  its  various  products  for 
their  appropriate  uses  as  they  may  think  would  afford 
useful  information  to  the  agricultural  community  ;  to 
report,  as  far  as  they  may  ascertain  the  same,  the  rela- 
tive degrees  of  encouragement  afforded  by  the  demand 
of  foreign  and  domestic  markets  for  the  various  agri- 
cultural productions  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  to 
suggest  to  the  legislature  such  measures  as  they  may 
deem  desirable  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
and  the  promotion  of  the  general  interests  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  Commonwealth. 

"  'And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  board  to  hold  one  session  in  each  year, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  upon  by  the 
board,  with  the  consent  of  the  executive. 

"'This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  the  passage 
thereof.'  " 

This  bill  was  pass?d  on  the  20th  March,  1841. 

From  a  subsequent  notice  in  a  later  issue  we  find 
that  a  board  was  appointed  under  this  bill,  and  held 
a  meeting,  but  in  the  February  issue  of  1812  we  fiud 
the  editor  saying : 

"  We  have  awaited  with  some  anxiety  the  action  of 
the  legislature  upon  the  hill  proposing  to  pay  the  ex- 
pens;  s  of  the  members  of  our  Board  of  Agriculture, 
for  we  were  well  assured  that  without  the  passage  of 
that  bill  we  would  never  see  another  meeting  of  that 
board.  It  was  asking  rather  too  i-aich,  even  of  Vir- 
ginia liberality,  that  gentlemen  should  leave  their 
homes  to  come  here  at  their  own  expense  for  the  public 
good,  and  they  very  naturally  felt  that  the  honor  of  a 
station  which  was  so  little  appreciated  would  hardly 
compensate  them  for  the  sacrifices  it  involved." 

(Thus  early  in  its  career  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
failed  in  its  duty  to  the  farmers.  It  sought  to  get 
something  for  nothing,  with  the  usual  result.  It  has 
practically  continued  this  policy  to  the  present  time, 
with  the  result  that  Virginia  is  behind  other  States 
with  less  natural  advantages  than  we  possess. — Ed. 
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Richmond,  January,   1900. 
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Farm   Management. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Twelve  months  ago,  we  were  able  to  congratulate 
our  readers  on  the  much  better  prospects  with  which 
the  year  opened  than  we  had  been  able  to  do  for  many 
years.  This  year  we  are  able  to  say  that  the  nation 
never  entered  upon  a  year  with  such  wonderful  pros 
pects  before  it.  Every  branch  of  industry  is  as  busy 
as  possible.  The  man  who  is  idle  now  is  idle  because 
he  does  not  want  to  work.  Labor  is  in  demand  every- 
where at  rates  of  wages  in  excess  of  those  previously 
paid,  and  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  of  all 
kinds  is  greater  than  ever  before  experienced.  New 
plants  are  being  erected  all  over  the  country,  and  as 
fast  as  completed  are  put  to  work,  and  yet  the  demand 
is  for  more.  In  all  this  prosperity  the  farmer  must 
participate.  Busy  workmen  with  good  wages  are  good 
customers  for  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  with 
the  increased  demand  comes  better  prices.  Beef,  mut- 
ton, hog,  and  dairy  products  have  already  seen  a  large 
advance  in  price,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Our  stocks 
of  animals  have  been  so  reduced  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  depression  that  the  demands  of  a  population 
of  eighty  millions  of  busy  people  cannot  be  met,  ex 
cept  at  largely  increased  prices,  until  our  herds  and 
flocks  are  largely  increased.  This  increase  is  a  work 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  few  months,  or  even 
in  a  few  years,  with  constant  aud  rapid  increase  in  our 
population  and  its  coincident  increased  consuming 
power.  The  indications,  therefore,  are  for  at  least  a 
maintenance  of  existing   values,  and  possibly,  yea, 


probably,  of  better  prices.  Like  conditions  also  affect 
the  prices  of  staple  crops — though  here  the  possibili- 
ties of  greater  production  are  so  easy  that  supply  will 
sooner  overtake  consumption.  Foreign  demand  is, 
however,  now  so  much  greater  than  ever  before  that 
it  may  fairly  be  expected  that  even  increased  produc- 
tion will  not  cause  a  fall  in  prices.  The  South  is  now 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  possibilities  and  becoming 
more  than  ever  a  manufacturing  section.  The  South- 
ern farmer  also  is  awakeuing  to  a  sense  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. He  is  every  day  becoming  more  a  producer 
of  diversified  crops,  and  a  manufacturer  of  those  crops 
into  finished  products.  These  are  cheering  signs  of 
better  times  in  future.  The  day  when  grain  could  be 
produced  aud  sold  at  a  living  profit  in  the  South  and 
East  has  gone  by.  It  must  now  be  made  into  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  milk  or  butter,  in  order  to  be  sold  to 
advantage,  and  this  business  can  be  done  in  the  South 
with  greater  profit  than  in  any  other  section,  from 
our  long  mild  seasons,  possibilities  of  crop  production, 
and  nearness  to  markets,  and  to  dense  populations  of 
busy  workers.  Even  the  cotton  crop  is  shortly  des- 
tined to  be  manufactured  where  grown,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  planters.  Tobacco,  the  other  staple 
of  the  South,  is  already  largely  manufactured  here, 
and  factories  are  springing  up  on  every  side.  In  times 
of  prosperity  this  luxury  is  always  in  increased  de- 
mand, and  prices  are  now  good  for  all  good  tobacco. 
The  complaint  frequently  heard  that  so-called  monop- 
oly is  killing  the  market  for  tobacco  has  little  found- 
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ation  in  fact.  Good  well  grown,  well  cured  tobacco  of 
the  type  called  for  on  the  markets  is  to-day  selling  for 
higher  prices  than  ever  before.  The  difficulty  is  that 
so  much  of  the  tobacco  brought  on  the  market  is 
neither  well  grown  nor  cured  into  the  type  the  mar- 
ket calls  for.  Tobacco  growers  and  curers  must  learn 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  teaching  of  science  and  thus 
be  able  to  make  with  certainty  what  the  market  calls 
for.  There  will  then  be  no  cause  for  fear  but  that  a 
good  and  paying  price  can  be  secured.  The  tobacco 
crop  is  one  most  exacting  in  its  requirements  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  be  produced  successfully  and 
profitably,  and  the  sooner  growers  realize  this  and 
act  upon  it  the  sooner  will  they  cease  to  have  cause  of 
complaint.  The  fault  is  more  with  themselves  than 
the  market. 

We  propose  to  continue  onr  work  of  helping  the 
farmer  to  meet  these  requiremeuts  of  the  times  by 
bringing  before  him  pointedly  each  month  the  work 
which  ought  then  to  have  his  attention.  In  the  past 
we  have  been  repeatedly  assured  that  the  article, 
"  Work  for  the  Month,"  in  each  issue,  was  alone  worth 
more  than  the  yearly  cost  of  the  journal.  Farmers  are 
so  apt  to  procrastinate  and  put  off  from  day  to  day  the 
work  that  ought  to  be  engaging  their  attention  that 
a  reminder  of  that  work  is  a  most  necessary  part  of 
the  duty  of  an  agricultural  editor.  We  have  always 
striven  to  so  time  our  remarks  on  this  subject  as  to 
make  them  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  journal's  circu  • 
lation.  In  the  later  sections  of  our  field  our  advice 
may  sometimes  appear  premature,  but  whilst  this  may 
be  so,  it  yet  has  the  advantage  of  calling  attentiou  to 
the  subject  in  time,  and  once  attention  call  d  to  it  the 
good  farmer  need  only  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  the 
time  when  he  will  commence  the  work.  Whilst  there 
is  always  a  right  time  and  season  to  do  all  work  on 
the  farm,  there  are  few  crops  that  are  injured  by  the 
land  being  prepared  too  soon  to  receive  them.  It  may 
necessitate  extra  working  of  the  land  where  this  is 
done,  but  the  fault  of  Southern  farmers  is  almost  uni- 
versally that  they  do  not  prepare  their  land  sufficiently 
or  carefully  enough. 

The  work  that  can  be  done  on  the  farm  this  month 
outside  of  giving  that  attention  to  the  live  stock 
which  they  will  require  in  order  to  keep  them  con- 
stantly improving  in  condition,  and  using  the  feed  prof- 
itably, which  work  of  itself,  where  a  number  of  cattle 
is  kept,  is  one  which  requires  vigilant  watchfulness  and 
the  exercise  of  discriminating  judgment  in  compound 
ing  the  rations,  is  usually  very  little.  Labor  is  always 
disorganized  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year,  and 
this,  with  the  conditions  of  weather  and  of  the  land, 
are  not  conducive  to  much  progress  being  made.  If 
the  weather  continues  fiue  and  dry,  plowing  may  and 
should  be  pushed  forward.     Land  which  has  been  out 


of  crop,  or  new  land  intended  to  be  brought  under 
cultivation,  should  be  cleaned  up.  In  doing  this,  see 
that  what  is  doue  is  done  thoroughly.  Do  not  leave 
stones  and  stumps  on  the  land  to  be  hindrances  to  work 
later.  Ditching  and  draining  may  be  done,  and  the 
repaiiingand  building  of  fences  be  undertaken.  Farm- 
yard manure  should  be  got  out  as  made  on  to  the 
wheat,  winter  oats,  and  corn  land,  though  we  do  not 
advise  the  top  dressing  of  wheat  or  winter  oats  when 
the  land  is  frozen,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  frost  in  the 
land.  Use  the  manure  that  has  been  most  rotted  for 
1  dressing  the  wheat  and  winter  oats,  and  the  fresh  un- 
fermented  manure  for  the  corn  crop.  If  manure  has 
to  be  stored  in  the  yard,  see  that  it  is  placed  where  it 
does  not  catch  the  water  from  the  roof  of  the  buildings, 
and  let  the  site  of  the  manure  heap  be  where  the  liquid 
'  portion  will  be  conserved  and  not  drain  away.  Acid 
1  phosphate  and  kainit  may  be  profitably  mixed  with 
the  manure  in  the  heap  as  it  is  made,  aud  this  will 
both    save  labor  later  and   make  these  constituents 


more  available  for  the  support  of  the  crop. 


Make  your  plans  for  the  crops  of  the  year,  and  in  so 
doing  take  care  to  follow  a  system  of  rotation  which 
will  not  bring  two  crops  of  alike  feeding  character  on 
the  same  land  two  years  together.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  leave  land  without  a  crop  in  order  to  improve 
it.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  improve  land  as  it  ought 
to  be  improved  under  such  a  system.  All  land  not 
under  a  crop  of  some  kind  is  land  wasting  in  fertility 
in  the  South.  The  washing  rains  and  the  hot  sun  will 
carry  off  more  fertility  than  most  crops.  In  deter- 
mining upon  the  crops  to  be  grown  make  it  a  point  to 
be  certain  that  you  will  raise  all  the  supplies  needed 
for  yourself  and  family  and  your  stock  at  home.  Any 
surplus  beyond  this  can  be  readily  sold  or  be  other- 
wise utilized  in  feeding  more  stock  for  which  the  de- 
mand is  likely  to  be  good.  The  value  of  forage  crops 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  realized  in  the  South.  In 
a  few  years'  time  we  shall  see  the  South  a  great  stock- 
raising  and  feeding  country,  and  with  this  and  the 
demand  in  the  great  cities  for  feed  for  horses  and 
mules  there  will  be  a  constant  demand  for  all  the  fine 
forage  crops  that  can  be  raised.  The  man  who  puts 
himself  into  a  position  to  meet  this  demand  is  going 
to  do  a  wise  and  profitable  thing.  Already  we  know 
of  many  who  make  more  clear  money  out  of  their  for- 
age crops  than  out  of  their  grain  crops. 


See  that  your  hogs  are  slaughtered  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  cold  enough,  and  be  careful  to  have  all  the 
animal  heat  out  of  the  carcass  before  salting.  Neglect 
of  this  is  the  cause  of  much  spoiled  meat. 


See  that  the  ice  house  is  filled  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity. It  is  not  always  that  a  second  one  comes  in  the 
South. 


^  Library 
N.  C,  State  Collefr* 
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Take  an  inventory  and  valuation'of  all  you  have  on 
the  farm  on  the  1st  of  January  and  then  keep  a  strict 
account  of  all  your  receipts  and  payments  during  the 
year.  In  this  way  at  the  year's  end  it  will  be  easy  to 
know  whether  you  have  farmed  profitably.  It  is  also 
a  wise  thing  to  keep  an  account  with  each^crop,  so 
that  you  may  know  which  has  paid  you,  and  which 
has  cost  more  than  it  has  realized. 


NECESSITY    FOR    INOCULATION  WHEN 
STARTING  WITH  LEGUMINOUS  CROPS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

As  it  is  now  an  established  fact  that  leguminous 
plants  obtain  a  good  share  of  their  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  gratis,  and  that  having  been  hitherto  the 
most  costly  and  fleeting  constituent  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, as  well  as  the  most  generally  lacking  in  worn 
soils,  it  is  high  time  that  farmers  remodel  their  system 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  take  advantage  of  this,  the 
greatest  and  most  important  discovery  of  modern 
times.  But,  at  the  very  outset,  there  are  details  to  be 
considered  before  attempting  to  grow  legumes,  other 
wise  there  will  be  only  discouragement  and  disappoint- 
ment. With  legumes,  there  is  something  more  to  be 
done  than  to  prepare  the  land  aud  sow  the  seed.  The 
land  or  the  seed,  or  both,  must  be  "inoculated"  also, 
unless  some  legume  of  th~  same  or  a  closely  related  spe- 
cies has  been  grown  on  the  land,  or  even  near  by,  very  re- 
cently. This  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance, 
as  I  have  learned  to  my  cost. 

The  fact  is,  leguminous  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen 
Jrom  the  air  through  the  ageucy  of  the  little  nodules 
which  grow  on  the  roots  of  all  of  them  ;  and  it  seems 
each  species  of  legume  has  a  nodule  peculiar  to  itself 
and  some  closely  allied  species,  garden  peas  and 
vetches  grow  the  same  tubercle,  as  also  red  and  crim- 
son clover,  and  so  on.  But  this  is  a  new  field  not  fully 
explored,  and  it  is  very  essential  to  success  with  le- 
gumes that  it  be  fully  investigated.  Otherwise,  as  I 
said  before,  there  may  be  only  disappointment  for 
would-be  experimenters. 

It  has  been  observed  a  thousand  times  perhaps  that 
it  is  hard  to  start  red  clover  in  a  new  country,  aud 
farmers,  in  ignorance  of  the  real  cause,  overcame  it  by 
"main  force  and  awkwardness,"  namely,  applying 
heavy  doses  of  nitrogenous  manures  until  the  land  aud 
the  farm  became  inoculated  slowly,  naturally,  with  the 
necessary  parasitic  microbe.  Or  by  sowing  clover  on 
good  land  and  having  the  first  crop  almost  a  failure, 
after  that  it  grows  all  right. 

In  the  West,  when  prairies  are  first  brought  under 
cultivation,  it  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  start  clover, 
and  I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  that 
the  seed  carries  always  some  of  these  microbe-*,  which 


multiply  very  fast,  or  they  may  come  from  the  wild 
"Buffalo"  clover,  which  is  found  far  and  wide  on  this 
continent.  I  have  tried  red  and  crimson  clover  seve- 
ral times  here  in  Alabama,  and  though  I  call  myself 
an  old  hand  at  the  business,  I  failed,  but  am  now  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  inoculation  of  the  seed  and 
the  land  while  starting  with  it,  and  I  often  wonder  I 
did  not  suspect  the  cause  before,  for  I  have  in  memo- 
ry a  whole  array  of  facts  clearly  pointing  that  way. 
In  1S15,  a  large  field  of  good  limestone  land,  on  one 
farm,  in  the  cool  moist  climate  of  the  old  country, 
failed  to  take  with  clover,  unaccountably  making  only 
a  poor  meagre  growth,  which  would  not  be  there  con- 
sidered even  half  a  crop.  The  land  had  never  had 
clover  on  it  before  for  many  years.  Yet  that  was 
the  ideal  clover  land  and  a  clover  climate.  I  have 
seen  clover  in  that  neighborhood  cut  three  times  in 
one  summer,  each  time  a  good  crop.  Yet  even  there 
you  see  how  hard  it  was  to  get  well  started,  and  the 
instance  cited  is  one  of  very  many.  It  was  no  trouble 
to  get  a  stand  of  clover  on  the  "highlands"  of  Glou- 
cester county,  Va.,  about  25  or  30  years  ago — that  is, 
wherever  it  had  been  marled,  but  it  was  almost  always 
a  poor,  meagre  growth  at  first ;  but  on  fields  recently 
in  clover  it  did  finely.  In  1874,  I  broke  a  field  which 
had  lain  out  to  grow  pines  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  and  another  close  by,  which  had  been 
under  cultivation  and  in  clover  in  1871 ;  both  were 
good  fields,  about  30  acres  each.  No.  1  gave  as  good 
corn  as  No.  2,  and  almost  as  good  wheat,  but  the  clover 
on  No.  1  was  a  miserable  growth,  whilst  that  on  No.  2 
was  splendid — as  heavy  as  I  care  to  cut. 

I  sowed  clover  at  different  times  here  in  Alabama, 
and  it  did  no  good,  most  of  it  dying  the  first  summer, 
and  I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  but  I  found  that  a  stool 
here  and  there  grew  and  throve  finely,  and  when  it 
came  to  sowing  time  again,  it  did  well  where  it  had 
been  in  clover  before,  and  nowhere  else. 

Ou  a  distant  part  of  the  farm  an  old  log  house  used 
to  stand  when  I  bought,  and  some  one  who  lived  there 
used  a  bale  of  Northern  hay,  the  seed  from  which 
scattered  around,  so  I  found  timothy,  red  top,  blue- 
grass,  together  with  red  and  white  clover,  growing  in 
the  fence  corners.  I  had  it  in  wheat  last  summer,  and 
sowed  it  with  red  clover  last  spring.  To-day  there  is 
as  fine  a  stand  of  clover  as  I  could  wish  near  the  place 
where  clover  grew  before,  and  only  an  occasional  stool 
elsewhere.  The  former  beaded  all  over  with  tubercles, 
and  only  rarely  are  they  on  the  latter. 

In  a  little  field  near  the  last  described,  also  sown 
with  clover  last  March,  there  remains  only  one  real 
good  patch,  and  that  used  to  be  covered  with  the  wild 
"Buffilo"  clover  when  I  took  it  into  cultivation  a  few 
years  ago. 

I  could  cite  many  other  cases  in  point,  and  I  more 
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than  suspect  that  the  lack  of  proper  inoculation  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  failure,  or  partial  failure,  with  many 
other  leguminous  plants. 

I  sowed  a  little  patch  of  winter  vetches  about  five 
years  ago,  but  it  was  such  small  stuff  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  bothering  with.  Being  no  such  growth  as  I 
was  accustomed  to,  I  gave  it  up,  but  it  has  since  re 
sown  itself,  and  is  well  stocked  now  with  little  tuber- 
cles the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  I  expect,  to  inoculate 
some  sand  vetch  with  it,  which,  up  to  date,  is  destitute 
of  nodules. 

Soja  beans  were  better  stocked,  I  found,  than  any 
new  legume  I  tried  for  the  first  time,  and  I  only  wish 
I  could  get  the  seed  of  some  large  late  sort  to  suit  our 
long-growing  season.  The  small  yellow  kinds  blossom 
too  soon.  I  strongly  think  that  even  "cow"  peas 
would  be  benefited  by  inoculation  when  sown  on  a  new 
field — this,  notwithstanding  they  are  raised  on  every 
farm  in  this  valley.  A  careful  and  extended  examina- 
tion of  their  roots  disclosed  the  fact  that  natural  inocu- 
lation with  them  is  by  no  means  so  universal  as  one 
might  infer,  which  surprised  me.  Soja  beans  seem 
more  perfectly  adapted  for  our  climate  than  even  peas. 
It  may  be  that  the  same  microbe  infests  both  species, 
which  may  account  for  their  being  so  well  stocked 
with  nodules. 

Velvet  beans  made  a  prodigious  growth,  and  the 
nodules  on  them  were  quite  large,  but  the  land  was 
rich  aud  had  been  in  peas  the  previous  year.  Could 
they  have  been  inoculated  by  the  peas?  or  was  the 
great  growth  due  to  rich  soil?  I  may  say,  in  passing, 
no  legume  I  have  ever  tried  promises  me  so  much  as 
the  soja  bean.  For  whilst  I  have  raised  pea-vine  hay 
for  yeais,  and  never  failed  to  save  it  but  once,  it  is 
hard  to  save,  owing  to  the  thick,  fleshy  stems,  which 
hold  juices  so  long.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
"Unknown  pea,"  and  I  have  determined  to  drop  that 
variety,  except  for  plowing  under.  The  smaller  varie- 
ties sown  thickly  do  not  grow  such  enormous  stems, 
hence  are  more  easily  cured.  But  the  soja  bean  can 
be  cut  by  my  binder,  and,  tied  in  small  sheaves,  can 
be  shocked  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  can  pass  through 
and  yet  be  safe  in  case  of  a  bad  rain-storm.  I  can  and 
do  protect  pea  hay  by  capping  the  shocks  with  wild 
hay;  but  the  peas  lie  too  close,  hence  are  apt  to  mould. 
As  to  Prof.  Massey's  rule  about  mowing  it  away  when 
water  cannot  be  squeezed  out  of  the  stems  :  When  it 
gets  that  dry,  he  must  be  a  very  poor  hay- maker  who 
cannot  save  it,  mow  or  no  mow,  though  I  must  say  his 
plan  gives  far  the  nicest,  greenest  hay  possible,  and 
oh,  what  splendid  feed  it  is  !  But  I  find  every  animal 
on  the  farm  prefers  soja  beans  to  any  ration  I  know  of. 
The  very  wild  rabbits  love  them  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
reliance  on  analysis,  sojas  are  far  richer  and  more  fat 
tening  feed  than  peas.     The  latter,  I  know  by  experi- 


ence, are  splendid  hog  feed,  in  conjunction  with  corn. 
But  by  themselves,  they  are  not  good  fatteners. 

Velvet  beans  are  not  open  to  the  objection  urged 
against  peas — namely,  thick  fleshy  stems.  But  while 
I  can  cut  them  with  my  mower,  Hercules  himself  could 
not  fork  them  on  a  wagon,  much  less  off  it.  But  they 
suit  my  bottom  lands — thus  far  at  least — better  than 
peas,  so  I  will  raise  some  as  improvers. 

Here  is  a  very  promising  field  for  investigation  and 
experiment.  I  hope  some  of  your  correspondents  will 
give  it  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Clay  Co.,  Ala.  Joshua  Franklin. 


CURING  PEA-VINE  MAY. 


Cotton  Rust — Damage  by  Beetles — Apples.  &c. 


Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Shoolbred's  criticism  (page  528), 
I  would  say  that  the  character  of  the  crop  has  as  much 
to  do  with  the  time  it  will  take  to  get  the  hay  into 
condition  for  housing  as  anything  else.  Grown  on 
thin  land  with  light  stems,  the  vines  can  go  in  much 
soouer  than  those  grown  on  stronger  land,  and  with 
stems  as  thick  as  one's  finger  or  more.  The  test  I 
have  often  mentioned  of  twisting  a  bunch  in  the  hand 
and  finding  no  sap  running  to  a  hard  twist  will  deter- 
mine the  condition  better  than  any  arbitrary  time 
rule.  I  have  had  hundieds  of  letters  detailing  perfect 
success  in  the  curing,  some  stating  th  >.t  but  one  day 
seemed  sufficient,  and  others  that  several  days  were 
required  to  get  the  proper  condition.  It  was  a  differ- 
ence not  only  in  the  weather  but  in  the  character  of 
the  crop.  Then,  too,  I  have  had  a  number  of  letters 
saying  that  the  hay  was  moulded  and  some  that  it  was 
heated  soft  and  mushy.  Now,  where  hundreds  suc- 
ceed in  a  certain  method,  all  should  succeed.  Why 
some  fail  I  cannot,  of  course,  say,  unless  familiar 
with  their  method  of  procedure.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  is  to  get  men  to  understand  the  conditions  of 
success  in  any  practice  new  to  them.  I  tried  once  at 
a  meeting  of  farmers  to  fully  explain  the  method  of 
curing  cow  pea  hay,  and  a  month  or  so  alter  that  we 
had  a  Fanner's  Institute  in  the  same  town.  At  the 
Institute  a  farmer  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  did  not 
say  cut  the  vines  and  haul  them  at  once  into  the  barn. 
I  said  certainly  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  then 
said  that  nearly  every  one  who  heard  me  a  few  weeks 
before  had  that  idea  about  it.  Then  I  was  obliged  to 
go  over  the  whole  matter  again  till  they  seemed  to  get 
it  right.  This; fall,  a  very  intelligent  man,  near  this 
city,  met  me  and  said,  "  That  barn-curing  plan  is  all 
right ;  I  put  mine  in  as  fast  as  cut,  and  the  hay  is 
splendid."     He  understood  me  just  as  the  others  did, 
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but  the  only  reason  why  he  succeeded  was  that  his 
peas  were  in  a  more  mature  condition  than  I  would 
usually  cut  them,  and  cutting  in  dry  and  hot  weather, 
the  immediate  storing  did  no  harm.  But  if  he  were 
to  go  out  among  the  farmers  and  tell  them  that  he  cut 
his  peas  and  put  them  in  the  barn  at  once,  somebody 
would  go  to  work  and  cut  a  lot  of  rank  green  peas  ami 
try  the  same  plan,  and  would  perhaps  rot  the  whole 
or  make  silage  of  them,  if  the  barn  was  tight  enough. 
No  matter  what  a  man  is  doing  in  farm  practice  he 
can  give  no  general  rule  that  will  fit  every  case  of 
weather  and  condition  of  plant,  aud  we  must  assume 
that  farmers  are  wise  enough  to  use  a  little  com- 
mon sense.  If  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  results  of  in 
door  storing,  I  would  like  to  show  him  into  our  sta 
tion  barn  here  and  let  him  examine  the  pea  hay  my 
horses  are  eating.  It  is  perfectly  green  in  color,  but 
cured  as  completely  as  any  hay  can  be,  and  is  just  like 
the  sample  that  Mr.  Jackson  said  looked  more  like 
English  hay  than  anything  he  had  seen  in  America. 


We  have  here  had  more  damage  done  by  the  tree 
pruning  beetle,  Oncideres  Cingulatus,  than  for  several 
years.  They  are  particularly  attracted  to  the  pecans 
and  pears.  In  fact,  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
pruning  all  kinds  of  hickories.  Usually  they  do  not 
trouble  fruit  trees  a  great  deal,  but  when  they  do  the 
pear  is  the  tree  attacked.  I  wish  here  to  say  to  those 
who  have  noted  the  ravages  of  this  insect,  that  they 
should  gather  up  and  burn  all  the  trimmed  branches, 
for  the  beetle  does  not  cut  these  branches  off  merely 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  but  before  he,  or  rather  she, 
cuts  them  off  she  is  careful  to  deposit  her  eggs  at  the 
joints  along  the  shoot,  so  that  the  larvae  may  have  the 
decaying  bark  to  feed  upon.  Hence,  burn  all  the  cut 
branches  and  destroy  the  larvse.  An  avenue  of  young 
pecan  trees  here  had  some  of  the  tops  almost  entirely 
pru'  ed  off  and  turued  as  neatly  as  in  a  lathe. 


I  would  like  to  say  to  your  subscriber  from  North 
Carolina,  who  says  that  cotton  always  rusts  for  him 
after  clover,  that  in  this  part  of  the  State  such  a  result 
is  never  observed.  But  our  red  clay  is  abounding  in 
potash,  while  the  sandy  lands  east  of  us,  where  this 
complaint  usually  comes  from,  is  deficient  in  potash. 
Now,  if  he  has  the  real  rust,  and  not  the  red  mite, 
potash  in  the  form  of  kainit  will  probably  cure  the 
tendency  ;  but  most  of  the  rust  specimens  sent  us  from 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  State  were  not  rust  produced 
by  fungus,  but  were  the  result  of  the  breeding  of  the 
red  mite  or  red  spider,  as  it  is  called. 

We  are  going  to  test  the  fall  planting  of  Irish  pota- 
toes, and  can  see  no  reason  why  in  this  climate  they 
should  not  succeed  as  well  as  by  planting  in  February, 


when  the  land  is  seldom  in  the  best  condition  for  pre- 
paration. 


I  wish  that  our  Virginia  friends  could  have  seen  the 
apples  sent  from  Yancey  county,  in  this  State,  to  the 
department  at  Washington  for  preservation  for  the 
Paris  Exposition.  I  never  saw  finer  Albemarle  pip- 
pins in  Albemarle  than  were  in  this  lot.  If  our  moun- 
tain people  could  only  learn  to  handle  apples,  and 
then  our  railroads  would  have  a  little  of  the  liberality 
of  the  C.  &  O.  in  Virginia,  we  could  beat  the  world 
growing  apples  in  Western  North  Carolina.  But 
until  the  railroads  learn  to  foster  the  industry  by  rea- 
sonable rates  there  will  be  little  encouragement  for 
growers  in  North  Carolina.  It  costs  as  much  to  get  a 
barrel  of  apples  from  our  mountains  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  as  it  does  to  send  a  barrel  from  Albemarle  to 
Liverpool.  Last  week  one  of  our  grocers  showed  me 
a  barrel  of  apples  he  had  just  received  from  Mount 
Airy,  on  this  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  He  said  that  the 
freight  was  84  cents,  while  he  could  get  a  barrel  from 
Boston  for  75  cents.  Our  mountain  country  in  North 
Carolina,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Great 
Smokies,  I  verily  believe  is  the  finest  apple  section 
in  the  Union,  but  orcharding  and  packing  are  both 
unknown  arts  there,  and  the  few  that  take  some  care 
of  their  trees  and  are  trying  to  learn  to  handle  fruit 
properly,  have  no  encouragement  because  of  the  rob- 
bery practiced  by  the  railroads.  Perhaps  the  rail- 
roads may  learn  their  own  interests  by  the  time  the 
people  are  educated  to  better  methods. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


GRASS  CULTURE. 


Editor  Southern  Planter: 

Standing  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Nineteenth  century 
and  looking  backward,  we  see  the  toiling  masses  strug 
gling  against  the  consequences  of  many  errors.  Mis 
led  by  the  "Isjnis  Fatuus"  of  the  all-cotton  craze 
they  have  hewn  down  the  forests,  scratched  their  soil 
misguided  the  rain  water,  and  wrought  general  devas 
tation.  Heaven's  great  blessing  perverted,  became 
man's  great  curse.  With  incredible  swiftness  they 
changed  a  glorious  heritage  into  a  widespread  scene 
of  washed  and  gullied  hillsides  and  naked,  barren 
fields.  Having  spent  our  manhood's  prime  in  killing 
grass,  we  now  look  with  dismay  upon  the  wreck  and 
ruin  our  hands  and  plans  have  wrought.  A  sad  and 
sickening  sight  it  is. 

But  with  our  mistakes  have  come  lessons  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  light  of  Science.  "A  change  is  coming 
over  the  spirit  of  our  dreams."  Looking  around  us 
to-day,  we  catch  the  gleam  of  hope  and  see  that  ad- 
vanced men  are  planning  better  and  wiser  things. 
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The  horizon  of  the  future  glitters  with  radiant  stars 
of  hopeful  inspiration. 

Instead  of  Killing,  Let  Us  Geow  Geass. 

In  our  deadly  foe  of  the  past  we  may  find  our  best 
friend  of  the  future.  "All  flesh  is  grass,"  and  from 
grass  all  flesh  is  fed.  Heuce,  in  killing  grass,  we  have 
been  destroying  the  very  foundation  of  permanent 
prosperity.  We  can  never  become  permanently  pros 
perous  with  naked  hills  and  gullied  fields.  They  must 
be  clothed  with  the  carpet  of  verdure  which  Nature 
intended  them  to  wear  and  fitted  them  to  bear.  This 
is  the  unanimous  voice  of  historic  teachings.  Our 
wonderfully  varied  resources  have  led  us  into  a  line 
of  policy  tempting  in  the  beginning,  ruinous  in  the 
ending. 

In  cattle  growing  we  may  find  the  road  to  prosperi- 
ty. But  cattle  must  have  food.  The  more  abundant 
the  food  supply,  ihe  greater  profit  there  will  be  in  cat- 
tle raising.  But  the  food  must  not  only  be  abundant, 
it  must  be  cheap.  Hence,  in  the  production  of  cheap 
food  lies  the  ultimate  key  to  the  whole  situation.  Can 
we  find  and  use  this  key!  Grass  growing  is  the  key  ; 
not  only  permitting  grass  to  grow,  but  helping  it  to 
grow.     How  shall  we  do  this  t    In  several  ways. 

First,  by  removing  all  the  stumps,  stones,  briars, 
bushes  and  noxious  weeds  from  our  pastures  and  hay- 
fields.  Then  run  a  subsoil  plow,  every  twelve  inches, 
deep  down  into  the  clay.  Spread  manure  of  any  kind 
you  have,  and  supplement  this  with  acid  phosphate 
and  kainit,  spread  freely  broadcast,  not  in  drills.  If 
you  have  no  manure,  use  more  phosphate  and  kainit. 
Run  over  with  a  light  smoothing  harrow  and  follow 
with  heavy  roller. 

Old  Bermuda  fields  and  other  waste  lands,  treated 
this  way,  will  respond  marvellously. 

Another  way  is  this:  Select  any  suitable  field  and 
break  the  subsoil  in  the  fall.  In  April  harrow  re 
peatedly  until  smooth.  Crab  grass  will  come  with- 
out seeding.  But,  while  harrowing,  work  in  a  liberal 
supply  of  acid  and  potash,  with  or  without  home-made 
manures.  Another  way  is  to  follow  your  grain  crops, 
as  soon  as  cut,  with  a  good  seeding  of  peas  and  sor- 
ghum mixed.  Fertilize  as  above.  When  the  peas  are 
in  pod  cut  and  cure. 

Thousands  of  acres  now  in  waste,  and  worn,  would 
soon  be  yielding  a  handsome  income  if  treated  in  this 
way.  The  cost  would  be  very  little,  the  profit  very 
great.  We  know  that  it  sounds  strauge  to  many  if 
you  talk  about  manuring  grass,  but  it  will  pay  better 
than  manuring  cotton. 

Old  habits  are  hard  to  break.  You  have  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  killing  yourselves  all  summer — 
killing  grass  to  grow  clean  crops  to  6ell  at  less  than 
cost  to  get  a  little  money  to  buy  some  dead  grass,  that 


it  has  become  second  nature.  But  all  the  time  you 
have  been  crossing  the  order  of  Nature.  This  is  by 
nature  a  grass  producing  land.  And  a  grass  producing 
laud  should  be  a  cattle  growing  land. 

Then  there  are  more  than  a  acore  of  cultivated  vari- 
eties of  grass  that  will  grow  readily,  and  pay  well  for 
the  growing :  orchard  grass,  timothy,  the  fescues, 
Herds  grass,  Johnson  grass,  and  on  and  on.  Turn  your 
thoughts  to  grass,  and  grass  will  turn  your  labor  to 
money.  Jajies  B.  Hunnicutt. 


ENQUIRERS  COLUMN. 


Prof.  W.  F.  Afaaeey  will  reply  to  questions  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Fruit-growing  in  this  column.  Enquiries 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  not  later  than  the  loth  of  the  month,  for  replies  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  month's  issue  of  the  Planter. 


Tobacco  Stems — Bermuda  Grass — Draining — Apples 
and  Cedar  Trees. 

CI)  Please  give  me  the  manurial  constituents  of  to- 
bacco stems. 

(2)  Do  you  think  Bermuda  grass  suited  to  this  sec- 
tion, either  for  gray  upland  (tobacco  land)  or  rich 
creek  bottoms? 

(3)  Will  upland,  naturally  well  drained,  be  bene- 
fitted by  under-draining!  I  read  so  much  about  un- 
der draiuiuir  conserving  the  moisture  in  case  of  drouth, 
leads  me  to  ask  this  question. 

(4)  Will  the  spores  of  disease  which  are  contained 
in  the  yellow  balls  on  cedar  trees  affect  apples  300  or 
more  feet  away  (see  page  395,  Southern  Planter,  Sep- 
tember, 1S97 — referring  to  cedar  trees  being  injurious 
to  apples). 

(5)  I  notice  you  and  others  advise  to  always  sow  a 
cover  crop  on  fall  plowed  lands  to  prevent  leaching. 
In  December  and  January  we  can  frequently  plow- 
land  intended  for  spring  crops,  but  it  is  too  uncertain 
to  sow  any  grain  in  those  months ;  should  we  plow 
theu  and  omit  the  cover  crop,  or  forego  the  opportu- 
nity to  plow  1  C.  Reteac. 

Henry  County,  Ta. 

(1)  Tobacco  stems  have  2  35  per  cent,  nitrogen,  8.2 
per  cent,  potash,  0.70  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 
These  are,  of  course,  not  at  once  available,  as  the  same 
matters  would  be  in  a  commercial  fertilizer  where  the 
articles  are  soluble,  as  they  are  in  the  form  of  organic 
matter  that  must  undergo  decay  and  nitrification  be- 
fore the  nitrogen  becomes  of  use  to  plants. 

_  Xo ;  by  no  means.  In  your  elevated  section  it 
would  be  simply  a  pest.  You  can  grow  grasses  better 
adapted  to  your  ueeds.  The  place  for  Bermuda  is  in 
the  sandy  soils  of  the  cotton  belt,  iu  the  coast  region 
of  the  South.  There  it  flourishes  as  it  will  not  with 
you,  and  is  there  the  most  valuable  of  pasture  grasses. 
But  in  all  the  up  <er  country  you  do  not  need  Ber- 
muda, and  it  will  not  give  the  crop  with  you  that  it 
does  in  the  low  country. 
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(3)  It  depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  In  the 
heavy  glacier  clays  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
they  have  found  nnder-drainage  necessary  on  their 
highest  lands.  But  our  Southern  upland  red  clay 
is  of  a  different  nature,  and  what  it  needs  is 
more  a  retention  of  moisture  to  ward  off  droughts 
than  anything  else.  I  have  long  thought  that 
the  best  improvement  that  could  be  made  in  our 
mangum  terraces  would  be  to  dig  deep  ditches 
along  the  upper  side  of  the  terrace  banks,  and  into 
them  put  the  surface  rocks  out  of  the  way,  and  fill 
them  below  the  line  of  plowing,  so  that  they  could 
form  reservoirs  for  the  retention  of  the  water  and  let 
it  gradually  soak  into  the  soil  down  the  hill.  No  un 
der-drainage  is  needed  on  Southern  uplands  that  I 
ever  saw,  but  on  white-oak  flats  and  many  bottom 
lands  there  would  be  a  groat  improvement  by  tiles. 

(4)  Yes,  they  will  affect  the  trees  half  a  mile  away, 
if  the  wind  is  right  when  the  spores  are  ripe. 

(5)  If  your  land  freezes  hard  in  winter  and  stays 
frozen  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  plow  a  clay  soil  and 
take  the  risk  of  any  leaching.  But  here,  where  the 
soil  seldom  freezes  more  at  night  than  thaws  out  by 
the  middle  of  the  next  day,  and  where  we  have  far 
more  rain  than  frost,  there  is  a  decided  disadvantage 
in  fall  plowing,  if  the  land  is  to  be  left  bare  in  winter. 
The  fall,  however,  is  the  time  of  all  times  for  the  deep 
ening  of  the  soil  by  the  subsoil  plow,  and  it  should  not 
be  neglected.  One  must  judge  from  his  local  condi- 
tions what  is  best  for  him.  Better  try  to  get  the  land 
plowed  early  enough  in  the  fall  to  sow  a  cover  crop, 
and  your  spring-planted  crop  will  be  all  the  better  for 
the  plowing  and  the  cover.  W.  F.  Massey. 


Corn  and  Cotton  Fertilizer. 

Last  year  I  compounded  a  mixture  of  400  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal,  400  kaiuit,  and  1,200  dissolved 
bone  per  ton.  Of  this  I  put  on  both  corn  and 
cotton  before  planting  300  pounds  per  acre.  On  the 
corn  I  put  at  first  plowing  100  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal,  throwing  a  furrow  from  the  corn  and  dropping 
the  meal  at  each  stalk  (2b  feet  apart)  and  following 
with  a  sweep.  On  the  cotton  I  put  50  lbs.  nit.  soda, 
dropping  it  at  each  stalk  soon  as  the  cotton  was  chop- 
ped to  a  stand.  Was  the  nitrogen  in  excess  of  the 
other  ingredients?  If  so,  what  amounts  of  C.  S.  M., 
K.,  and  D.  B.  must  I  put  in  the,  ton  so  as  to  use  300  lbs. 
of  the  mixture  per  acre,  and  putting,  as  I  do  now,  the 
inter-cultural  application  of  100  lbs.  meal  to  the  corn 
and  50  lbs.  nit.  soda  to  the  cotton,  and  still  have  a 
well-balanced  ration  ?  At  what  stages  of  the  plant  is 
it  best  to  make  the  summer  applications? 

I  know  your  views  about  applying  commerial  fer- 
tilizers to  corn,  but  we  must  have  an  abundance  of 
corn,  aud  cannot  make  enoutrh  manure.  With  us  corn 
always  responds  favorably  and  payingly  to  cotton  seed, 
which  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  Bat  my  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  sprouts  with  the  corn,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
cover  it  and  not  cover  the  corn.     Meal   acts   more 


promptly,  but  hasn't  the  staying  properties  of  the 
seed  I  think  my  co'ton  fruits  better  with  heavy  doses 
of  dis.  bone,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  too  heavy  for 
the  com,  and  if  it  will  be  there  for  the  following  crop 
in  the  rotation,  which  is  oats.  Subscriber. 

Richland  County,  S.  C. 

You  probably  had  more  nitrogen  than  was  needed 
by  the  cotton,  and  corn  does  not  need  heavy  applica- 
tions of  nitrogen  if  the  land  is  well  supplied  with  hu- 
mus, since  the  corn  plant  grows  through  the  long  hot 
season,  when  the  nitrification  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  is  most  active.  Having  the  cotton  seed  on  the 
place,  there  is  no  possible  objection  to  using  it  on  the 
corn  crop.  What  I  have  said  is  that  I  could  never 
make  the  cost  of  purchased  commercial  fertilizers  on 
corn.  A  rotation  that  brings  the  corn  crop  after  a 
crop  like  peas  or  crimson  clover  is  far  better  than  de- 
pending on  purchased  fertilizers.  The  place  for  the 
cotton  seed  is  not  under  the  corn — and,  in  fact,  that  is 
not  the  place  for  the  mauure  for  corn  of  any  kind.  If 
spread  broadcast  on  the  land,  the  seed  that  sprout  can 
soon  be  destroyed  by  cultivation,  and  there  will  be  no 
loss  to  the  corn  crop.  With  the  wide- reaching  roots 
of  ttie  corn,  there  is  no  danger  that  they  will  not  reach 
the  seed  at  a  time  when  they  are  needed  most.  If  you 
will  send  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  ask  for 
a  copy  of  Farmers'  Balletin  No.  48,  on  Manuring  Cot- 
ton, you  will  get  the  valuable  work  that  Dr.  McBryde 
did  in  your  State  years  ago,  and  that  will  give  you 
more  information  about  the  fertilization  of  cotton  than 
I  could  write  in  several  pages  of  the  Planter.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  a  mixture  of  1,200  lbs.  of  acid  phos- 
phate, 300  lbs.  cotton  seed  meal,  and  300  lbs.  kainit 
would  be  about  right  to  use,  at  rate  of  300  lbs.  per 
acre,  under  the  cotton,  and  then,  if  you  bury  cotton 
seed  down  the  middles,  the  plants  will  have  the  food 
at  fruiting  time,  and  will  be  able  to  make  a  better  top 
crop.  But  all  manure  of  any  kind  on  the  corn  crop 
should  go  over  all  the  land.  W.  F.  Massey. 


Best  Peas  for  Green  Fallow  and  for  Hay--Best  Field 
Corn--Corn  Harvester. 

I  have  four  farms  in  A.  A.  county,  Md.,  which  I 
propose  to  improve  as  speedily  as  consistent  with 
economy  of  expenditure,  aud,  as  I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  journal  for  some  time,  take  the  liberty 
of  requesting  you  to  answer  the  following  questions  : 

1st.  What  is  the  best  pea  or  bean  to  plant  between 
corn  rows  for  turning  down  for  wheat? 

2d.  What  best  for  turning  down  and  cutting  for 
hay?  (part  to  cut). 

3d.  What  best  and  earliest  "white  field  corn?" 

4th.  Is  there  a  successful  corn  harvester,  where  ob- 
tained, and  price? 

5th.  Whether  it  be  better  to  turn  pea  crop  down 
green  or  let  it  lie  until  spring? 

My  farms  are  adjacent— combined  area  1,227  acres. 
They  are  now,  and  for  many  years  have  been,  rented. 
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The  lands  are  fairly  productive,  bat  my  idea  is  to 
combine  cattle  raising  with  tobacco.  Whether  these 
lauds  will  "grass"  or  not  I  dou't  know.  I  have  a 
growing  stock  of  grade  Eereforda  which  I  propose  to 
colonize  ou  these  farms,  but  must  first  get  something 
for  them  to  eat.     We  have  good  supply  of  water. 

These  farms  lie  between  South  and  West  rivers,  in 
South  river  district. 


Baltimore  Co..  .1/./. 


Robert  M.  Dexison. 


1  &  _'.  Probably  the  best  pea  for  your  locality  will 
be  the  black,  which  you  can  usually  get  in  quantity  in 
Richmond.  But  if  you  have  a  rank  growth  of  the 
vines,  we  would  not  advise  the  turning  uuder  for 
wheat,  as  it  must  be  done  so  late  that  the  laud  could 
not  be  well  firmed  with  a  mass  of  buried  vines,  aud 
you  would  get  more  wheat  from  cutting  the  vines  and 
making  hay  of  them  aud  turning  only  the  stubble. 

.  Use  the  best  corn  you  can  find  that  has  been 
grown  in  the  neighborhood.  Corn,  more  than  most 
plauts,  succeeds  best  when  it  has  been  developed  in 
the  climate  and  soil  where  the  crop  is  to  be  grown. 
There  is  a  disadvantage  in  sending  North  and  South 
for  seed  corn.  Having  a  good  local  variety,  go  to 
work  and  improve  in  aud  along  the  lines  I  have  here 
tofore  laid  down  in  these  pages,  and  yon  can  soon 
have  a  superior  kind  for  your  use.  Earliness  is  not 
so  important  with  you  as  further  North,  for  you  always 
have  a  season  long  enough  to  ripen  the  crop.  The  im 
portant  thing  is  to  breed  a  prolific  and  sturdy,  short- 
stalked  corn  that  can  be  planted  close  enough  to  get  a 
good  crop.  Note  what  Mr.  Wood  and  others  have 
done  in  this  line  in  Virginia. 

4.  We  use  here  the  McCormick  corn  harvester,  and 
find  that  it  does  go  <d  work  and  saves  a  large  amount 
of  manual  labor,  leaving  the  corn  tied  in  bundles  that 
are  easily  handled,  either  for  ensilage  or  curing.  I 
cannot  say  what  the  price  is,  but  you  can  fiud  out 
from  any  of  the  implement  men  who  advertise  in  this 
journal. 

5.  I  never  advise  the  plowing  down  of  a  pea  crop 
green,  for,  besides  the  danger  of  souring  the  land, 
there  is  the  further  disadvantage  that  the  crop  has  not 
finished  its  work  of  gathering  nitrogen  until  it  ceases 
to  grow,  and  most  of  this  work  is  done  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  life.  The  best  use  to  make  of  the  cow-pea 
is  to  harvest  and  care  the  crop  for  hay  and  feed  it  to 
stock,  so  as  to  have  more  manure  to  return  to  the  land. 
In  instances  where  the  land  is  exceedingly  poor,  it 
may  pay  to  let  the  crop  die  on  the  land  and  plow  it  in 
the  spring.  Sow  crimson  clover  among  the  peas 
as  they  ripen  anil  get  in  that  way  a  green  soil  cover 
for  the  winter.  Your  idea  of  combining  cattle  raising 
with  the  tobacco  crop  is  a  good  one,  if  you  get  your 
tobacco  land  into  a  regular  rotation  of  wheat,  clover  and 
tobacco.     The  pea  crop  will  help  you  to  get  something 


;  for  the  cattle  to  eat  faster  than  anything  else.  If  I 
knew  in  what  part  of  the  county  youi  lands  are  I 
could  possibly  advise  you  better.  If  in  the  West 
River  section,  there  is  no  land  more  easily  brought  to 
a  highly  productive  coudition,  while  in  some  other 
parts  of  Anne  Arundel  there  are  lands  as  poor  as  ever 
held  the  earth  together  anywhere. 

W.  F.   Massey. 


Gas-Lime — Fertilizers. 

If  Professor  Massey  didn't  know  more  of  the  art  aud 
science  of  farming  than  the  average  farmer  does,  then 
he  would  not  be  bothered  with  inquiries,  made  by  so 
many  who  would  like  to  be  successful  farmers,  nor 
would  his  name  and  fame  be  known  through  the 
whole  length  aud  breadth  of  the  country. 

Farmers  should,  and  do,  appreciate  the  good  work 
he  is  doing  for  them  by  his  writings  published  in  agri- 
cultural papers,  specially  The  Southern  Planter,  the 
paper  for  the  Southern  farmer,  that  brings  every 
mouth  to  the  homes  of  its  readers  a  miniature  Farm- 
ers' Iustitute.  The  Farmers'  Institutes  are  such  an 
essential  part  in  successful  aud  progressive  farming, 
that  in  some  States — North  and  West — it  is  by  law 
made  compulsory  to  hold  at  least  one  such  Institute 
in  every  county  in  those  States.  Since  it  is  not  our 
good  fortune  down  here  to  attend  such  Institutes  in 
our  (Prince  George)  county,  we  are  always  glad  when 
The  Southern  Planter  comes  around  full  of  useful  items 
for  the  thoughtful  farmer  to  consider  and  to  learn. 
To  learn  is  the  object  in  view  in  submitting  a  few 
questions  to  Professor  Massey. 

First.  Liming  the  Soil. — When,  by  test  made  with 
litmus  paper,  it  is  found  that  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
lime  (being  sour),  will  it  do  to  use  gas  lime  to  supply 
the  deficiency  ;  if  so  (the  soil  lacking  humus),  when, 
and  what  quantity  should  be  spread  upon  an  acre  (the 
gas-lime  being  made  out  of  burned  and  ground  oyster 
shells) ;  or,  is  there  any  other  lime  preparation  that 
will  answer  the  purpose,  but  is  inexpensive? 

Second.  Fertilisers. — The  prepared  fertilizers  in  the 
market  are  branded  as  containing  phosphoric  acid,  — 
per  cent.;  potash,  —  per  cent. ;  ammonia,  —  per  cent.; 
(generally  homoeopathic  doses  that  neither  kill  nor 
cure.)  Now,  when  it  is  recommended — for  instance, 
to  grow  a  crop  of  barley — "if  the  soil  should  need  a 
fertilizer,  use  per  acre  500  lbs.  of  a  fertilizer  contain- 
ing— 

Available  phosphoric  acid 10  per  cent., 

Potash  12  per  cent.," 

what  quantity  of  kainit  and  of  acid  phosphate  should 
be  used  per  acre  to  get  the  required  quantity  or  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  here  recom- 
mended t 

I  know  of  no  one  to  submit  these  questions  to,  in 
order  to  get  a  reliable  reply,  other  than  to  Professor 
Massey  ;  and,  as  mauy  a  farmer  is  interested  in  the 
fertilizer  subject,  it  no  doubt  would  be  a  suitable  mat- 
ter to  fiud  or  deserve  a  place  in  the  columns  of  The 
Southern  Planter.  J.  A.  F.  SCHEFFELER. 

Prince  George  County,  Va. 

(1)  My  advice  is,  under  all  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  soil,  to  let  gas-house  lime  severely  alone. 
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"When  fres-h  from  the  gas-works  it  is  absolutely  deadly 
to  plants.  A  long  weathering  may  remove  the  dele- 
terious matter,  but  it  is  not  as  efficient  as  lime  as  the 
freshly  water-slaked  lime.  It"  you  can  get  oyster  shells 
cheaply  and  have  plenty  of  wood,  you  can  burn  the 
lime  for  yourself  in  an  old-fashioned  brush  kiln.  But 
if  your  soil  is  deficient  in  humus,  you  will  never  make 
it  rich  by  the  use  of  lime.  The  best  action  of  lime 
is  on  a  soil  abounding  in  organic  decay.  Your  soil  is 
probably  acid  from  deficient  drainage.  A  light  dress- 
ing of  lime  may  sweeten  it  for  the  growth  of  clover, 
but  land  that  is  deficient  in  vegetable  matter  should 
never  be  heavily  limed.  In  fact,  I  have  been  for 
some  time  past  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
been  liming  too  heavily  where  lime  is  used,  and  not 
liming  frequently  enough  in  a  rotation  where  there  are 
plenty  of  humus-making  crops.  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  found  better  to  apply  5  bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  and 
repeat  it  every  year,  than  to  use  20  to  30  bushels  per 
acre  at  long  intervals.  We  thus  get  the  continu- 
ous action  of  the  fresh  lime,  without  so  much  expense 
and  waste  of  material  at  one  dressing. 

(2)  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  get  a  fertilizer  with  12 
per  cent,  potash  in  a  ton  from  the  use  of  kainit,  since 
kainit  contains  but  about  12  per  cent,  of  potash.  To 
get  a  high  percentage  in  a  mixed  fertilizer,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  a  more  concentrated  article,  like  the 
muriate,  which  has  50  per  cent,  of  potash.  But  12  per 
cent,  of  potash  is  more  than  is  needed  on  any  crop. 
I  have  never  recommended  a  higher  percentage  than 
10  per  cent,  in  a  mixture  for  any  crop,  and  small 
grains  will  need  less  than  that.  A  mixture  of  1,600 
lbs.  of  ordinary  13  per  cent,  acid  phosphate  and  400 
lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  would  give  you  very  near 
10  per  cent,  of  each  in  the  ton.  For  barley,  I  believe 
the  following  will  do  well,  as  I  know  it  does  well  for 
wheat  after  corn,  though  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  barley  :  Acid  phosphate,  1,200  lbs.;  cotton-seed 
meal,  600  lbs.,  and  muriate  of  potash,  200  lbs.,  to 
make  a  ton.  Pour  hundred  lbs.  of  this  will  make  a 
good  dressing  per  acre.  W.  P.  Massey. 


The  roots  alone  plowed  down  add  much  to  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  as  the  nitrogen  nodules  are  upon  them. 
When  cutting  the  crop  for  hay  the  stubble  should  be 
left  long,  so  as  to  add  humus  to  the  soil. — Ed. 


Cow-Peas. 

What  is  the  proper  time  to  seed  cow  peas  to  cut  for 
hay,  or  to  improve  the  land.  After  the  hay  is  cut, 
will  plowing  the  roots  under  benefit  the  land,  and  at 
what  stage  do  the  peas  have  to  be  in  to  cut  for  hay, 
and  what  is  the  best  kind  to  plant? 

James  C.  Norris. 

Talbot  County,  Md. 

Sow  as  soon  as  the  land  has  become  warm — say  in 
May  ;  and  you  may  continue  to  sow  until  the  end  of 
July.  The  best  variety  for  you  would  probably  be 
the  black  pea.  They  should  be  cut  for  hay  when  the 
lower  pods  are  filled  and  beginning  to  change  color. 


Cut   Worms. 

Will  you  please  answer  in  the  Planter  for  January 
these  inquiries?  Four  years  ago  I  cleaned  up  a  plot 
of  new  land  for  a  garden,  and  planted  it  in  cabbages, 
turnips  and  other  garden  truck,  after  applying  a  quan- 
tity of  good,  well  rotted  stable  and  cow  lot  manure. 
The  next  two  years  the  garden  was  well  plowed  and 
planted  again  in  the  same  kind  of  vegetables,  after 
receiving  a  goodly  supply  of  the  same  kind  of  manure. 
Up  to  January,  1899,  my  garden  was  alive  with  cut 
worms.  Last  spring  I  used  no  other  kind  of  manure 
on  my  garden  but  a  fertilizer  known  as  Blood  and 
Bone,  mixed  half  and  half  with  Geiman  Kainit  Salt, 
and  I  had  no  cut  worms  or  cabbage  worms  or  any 
kind  of  insect  to  bother  my  cabbage  or  other  vege- 
tables during  spring  and  summer;  but  in  my  field 
where  I  put  all  my  stable  and  cow  lot  manure,  I  was 
plagued  very  much  with  the  bud  and  cut  worm  and 
heart  worm  also  in  the  corn.  This  fall  I  have  plowed 
my  garden  up  deep  and  run  my  cultivator  over  it 
twice  both  ways,  and  after  putting  a  lot  of  well  rotted 
mauure  from  the  stable  and  cow  lot  on  it,  sowed  it 
broadcast  in  three  different  kinds  of  turnips,  and  then 
set  out  two  kinds  of  cabbages  on  a  ten  foot  border  all 
around  the  garden.  Up  to  this  writing  my  cabbages 
are  being  cut  down  by  the  cut  worms,  and  I  notice 
some  kind  of  insect  on  the  leaves.  I  also  find  any 
number  of  the  very  largest  kind  of  cut  worms  among 
the  dirt  around  the  turnips.  Now  what  I  want  to 
know  is  where  do  the  worms  come  from  ?  Do  they 
breed,  and  were  they  in  the  ground  already,  or  did 
they  come  there  in  the  manure  when  I  hauled  it  in 
the  garden?  and  if  so  will  you  advise  me  what  I  can 
apply  to  the  manure  before  hauling  it  out  to  field  or 
garden  so  as  to  destroy  them. 

Berkeley  Co.,  S.  C.  W.  H.  Sutcliffe. 

The  cut  worms  are  the  larva  of  a  beetle  which  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  long  grass  in  old  fields  or  in  any  loose 
vegetable  trash  or  manure.  The  eggs  hatch  and  the 
larva  feed  on  the  young  plants  or  young  tender  grass 
until  they  pupate  and  afterwards  hatch  out  into  bee- 
tles. They  are  always  more  troublesome  on  new 
ground  and  on  rich  light  lands.  There  are  several 
ways  of  destroying  them.  One  is  by  the  application 
of  kainit  to  the  land.  This  potash  salt  is  destructive 
to  all  it  reaches.  Another  way  is  to  poison  them 
before  setting  out  plants  on  the  laud  or  before  the 
corn  or  other  seed  germinates.  This  may  be  done  by 
mixing  bran  with  molasses  and  water  so  that  it  will 
make  up  into  balls  the  size  of  a  small  apple.  Before 
making  the  balls  add  to  the  bran  a  good  dose  of  Paris 
green,  say  one  pound  to  the  half  bushel.  Then  make 
up  the  balls  and  drop  them  at  intervals  of  a  few  yards 
over  the  field  or  plot,  and  the  worms  will  eat  them 
and  be  poisoned.     Or  bunches  of  green  clover  may  be 
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dipped  into  a  solution  of  Paris  green  and  water  and 
be  dropped  over  the  field.  The  clover  will  be  eaten 
and  poison  the  worms.  Kaiuit  may  be  mixed  with 
the  farm  yard  manure  with  advantage,  as  it  will  im- 
prove the  manure  and  kill  any  young  worms  hatched 
there.  The  worms  eating  the  cabbage  plants  after 
they  have  got  too  large  and  strong  grown  for  the  cut 
worms  to  hurt  them,  are  the  larva  of  two  or  three 
kinds  of  moths  which  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves, 
where  they  hatch  and  then  commence  their  ravenous 
eating.  These  may  be  killed  by  dusting  the  plants 
with  Paris  Green  when  they  are  attacked  when  very 
young,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  use  the  poison  on  plants 
when  they  have  begun  to  head.  Lime  dusted  on  the 
leaves  will  also  frequently  help  to  get  rid  of  the  worms. 
They  may  also  be  destroyed  by  watering  the  plants 
with  hot  water. — Ed. 

Canada  Peas  and  Oats 

May  I  trespass  on  your  valuable  time  to  tell  me  why 
I  cannot  succeed  with  Canada  peas  and  oats!  I  have 
tried  several  seasons  now,  but  have  had  no  success 
with  the  peas,  though  I  get  a  very  good  lot  of  oat  hay. 
I  have  followed  the  instructions  of  the  Planter,  except 
have  not  gotten  them  in  before  the  first  of  March,  and 
I  see  a  late  number  says  plant  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary. Would  that  obviate  my  difficulty,  which 
is,  the  peas  get  ripe  before  the  oats  are  h^gh  enough  to 
cut  and  make  very  little  growth,  and  when  the  oats 
are  in  bloom  they  have  about  all  dried  up?  I  have 
tried  them  on  high  land  and  failed.  This  year  I  put 
them  on  the  finest  tobacco  low  ground  I  have,  being 
determined  to  succeed,  but  as  usual  they  started  off 
well  and  about  disappeared  when  the  oats  were  ready 
to  cut,  niakiug  very  little  growth  and  drying  up.  This 
season  I  have  a  good  stiff  piece  of  bottom  land  that 
brings  16  bbls.  of  corn  to  the  acre,  which  was  in 
corn  this  year,  that  I  would  like  to  try  in  this  crop,  as 
1  dislike  to  give  up,  but  I  see  no  change  I  can  make 
to  better  my  chances  of  success  except  to  sow  earlier, 
unless  you  can  help  me  out.  In  plowing  the  peas  un- 
der and  then  harrowing  the  oats  in,  many  of  the  peas 
are  brought  to  the  top.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  plow 
all  under  at  one  time?  John  Camm. 

Campbell  Co.,  Va. 

It  is  essential  to  success  in  growing  Canada  peas  in 
the  South  that  they  be  planted  very  early.  They  must 
make  their  growth  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in,  or 
mildew  and  heat  will  destroy  them.  It  is  also  essen- 
tial that  they  be  planted  deep,  so  that  the  roots  can 
get  established  in  the  cool  moist  subsoil.  These  con- 
ditions complied  with,  we  have  never  known  them  to 
fail  to  make  a  crop  on  land  in  a  good  or  even  fair  state 
of  fertility.  It  will  not  do  to  plow  the  peas  and  oats 
down  together,  as  the  peas  will  not  be  deep  enough  in 
the  ground  at  the  right  depth  for  the  oats.  S  iw  the 
peas  broadcast,  then  plow  tham  down  so  that  they  are 
at  least  six  inches  covered,  then  sow  the  oats  and  har- 


row in  lightly  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  peas.  Ton 
should  not  fail  on  such  laud  as  you  propose  to  sow. — 
Ed. 


Poultry  Droppings. 

I  am  getting  large  quantities  of  chicken  droppings. 
Please  advise  me  how  I  shall  handle  to  best  advantage, 
and  what  crops  best  to  use  it  on.  I  find  it  is  too  strong 
when  applied  raw  to  many  vegetables.  Can  stable- 
mauure  be  used  to  advantage  on  rye,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  ? 

Halifax  County,  Va.  Gbeen  Rubin. 

Fresh  hen  manure  contains  the  following  percent- 
ages of  fertilizing  elements : 

Nitrogen    1.10 

Phosphoric  acid    0.85 

Potash 0.56 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparison  with  other 
ordinary  forms  of  farm  manures  : 

Nitrogen.    Phos.  Acid.    Potash. 

Cattle 0.29  0.17  0.10 

Horse 0.44  0.17  0.35- 

Sheep 0.55  0.31  0.15 

Hog 0.60  0.41  0.13 

Barny'd  man.  (av'e),  0.49  0.32  0.45 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  hen  manure  is  a  specially 
rich  form  of  natural  fertilizer,  especially  in  its  nitro- 
gen content.  But  this  nitrogen,  which  is  the  most 
costly  fertilizer,  is  quickly  lost  unless  care  be  taken 
to  preserve  it.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  fresh 
hen  droppings  should  be  daily  dusted  with  plaster  to 
fix  the  nitrogen.  When  so  treated,  it  will  be  found 
a  valuable  auxiliary  to  mix  with  other  manure  for 
every  crop,  or  it  may  be  used  alone  with  great  effect 
on  truck  crops  requiring  to  be  grown  quickly.  It 
should  not  be  applied  in  too  great  quantity,  and 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  row  or  hill  be- 
fore planting  the  seed  or  plants.  Stable  manure  can 
be  used  with  great  advantage  as  a  top  dressing  to  the 
wheat,  oat  and  rye  crops.  It  will,  when  so  used, 
largely  prevent  winter-killing,  and  greatly  help  the 
growth  of  the  crop. — Ed. 


Fall  Plowing. 

You  have  urged  time  and  again  the  importance  of 
sowing  some  crop  in  the  fall  in  order  to  give  the  land 
a  covering,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  you  urge  fall 
plowing,  which  would  accomplish  the  opposite  result. 
How  do  you  reconcile  the  two? 

H.  Morton  Bo  wen. 

Prince  George  County,  Mil. 

We  see  no  inconsistency  in  our  advice  as  to  the 
importance  of  sowing  a  cover  crop  for  the  laud  iu  the 
fall,  and  also  to  practice  fall  and  winter  plowing. 
The  sowing  of  fall  cover  crops  cannot  well  be  ex- 
tended, with  any  prospect  of  success,  later  than  Octo- 
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ber  or  the  first  half  of  November.  After  this  time, 
the  plowing  of  all  land  not  seeded  should  receive  con- 
stant attention  all  through  the  winter  months.  The 
weather  during  the  late  fall  and  winter  months  is,  in 
the  South,  usually  ideal  weather  for  deep  plowing  and 
subsoiling,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  are  so 
great  that  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  did  we  not  en- 
force attention  to  it.— Ed. 


Lime  on  Light  Land. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  an  application  of  com- 
mercial lime  applied  to  sandy,  loose  land  will  help 
the  land  to  hold  barnyard  manure  any  better? 

C.  E.  Shelton. 

Forsyth  County,  N.  G. 

The  application  of  lime  to  light  land  has  the  effect 
of  binding  together  and  consolidating  it,  thus  making 
it  more  retentive  of  moisture,  and  capable  of  giving 
better  returns  for  the  manure  applied.  Lime  applied 
to  heavy  clay  land  tends  to  loosen  it  and  make  it  more 
friable  and  permeable  by  the  roots. — Ed. 


Making  the  Cotton  Crop — Saving  Oats. 

The  continued  exodus  of  our  negro  labor  to  the  tur- 
pentine farms  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  the  unre- 
liable and  shiftless  character  of  those  who  remain, 
renders  farming  more  unsatisfactory  each  year. 

Is  there  no  basis  on  which  we  can  work  in  cotton 
farming  except  that  of  one  mule  and  one  plowman  for 
each  30  acres,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  expense  of 
hoeing?  Is  there  no  cultivator  which  can  be  used  in 
the  cotton  crop  from  start  to  finish,  to  be  operated, 
say,  by  one  man  and  one  or  two  mules?  or  can  you 
suggest  any  other  plan  of  cheapening  the  making  of 
the  crop? 

What  is  the  proper  way  to  shock  oats,  so  that  they 
may  be  left  in  the  field  and  be  threshed  there?  Are 
caps  (cloth  covers)  necessary  ? 

Kindly  answer  in  January  issue  of  Southern  Planter. 

Sumter,  S.  C.  A.  B.  C. 

There  is  certainly  a  different  basis,  and  until  a  dif- 
ferent one  is  adopted,  there  will  be  no  real  farming 
done  with  cotton.  So  long  as  the  cotton  farmers 
scratch  a  little  ground  themselves,  and  then  set  every 
negro  in  the  neighborhood  to  cropping  in  competition 
with  them,  just  so  long  will  there  be  in  every  good 
season  an  overproduction  of  cotton  and  low  prices. 
The  great  surplus  in  the  cotton  crop  is  made  by  the 
croppers,  who  make  one,  two,  three,  or  more  bales. 
If  every  cotton  farmer  in  the  South  would  determine 
to  cultivate  just  what  land  he  could  farm  well,  and 
then,  if  there  is  more  than  he  can  improve,  let  it  grow 
up  in  pines,  rather  than  put  it  out  to  croppers,  he 
would  compel  the  croppers  to  work  for  wages.  There 
would  be,  perhaps,  as  much  cotton  grown,  but  it 
would  be  grown  on  fewer  acres,  and  at  a  greater  mar 
gin  of  profit.     The  whole  method  of  growing  cotton 


needs  to  be  improved  and  implements  used  that  will 
do  the  work  more  economically.  First,  there  is  the 
weeder  for  the  start.  Run  it  both  ways  and  save  all 
the  hand  chopping,  and  have  the  land  in  better  con- 
dition. When  past  the  use  of  the  weeder,  start  the 
small-tooth  cultivators  and  keep  them  going  shallow 
and  level.  The  two  horse  riding  cultivator  would  be 
an  excellent  implement,  at  least  in  the  early  growth 
of  the  plant,  but  the  small  tooth  one  horse  cultivator 
will  be  the  best  tool  in  the  end.  Drop  all  refereace  to 
so  many  acres  to  a  mule,  and  determine  to  make  as 
much  cotton  per  acre  as  the  land  is  capable  of  being 
brought  up  to.  Bales  per  acre,  rather  than  acres  per 
mule,'should  be  the  aim.  I  know  a  man  in  this  State 
who  is  farming  on  a  large  scale,  and  made  this  year  of 
bad  crops  a  bale  and  a  quarter  per  acre ;  but  he  is 
farming,  and  not  merely  planting  cotton,  for  he  has 
fed  this  year  on  the  products  of  that  farm  600  beef 
cattle  bought  all  around  the  country  by  a  man  whom 
he  keeps  continually  on  the  road.  With  silos  and  cow- 
pea  hay,  and  the  meal  from  his  cotton  seed,  he  is 
making  manure  enough  to  rapidly  build  up  his  land, 
till  it  is  as  rich  as  most  people's  gardens.  Besides  his 
cotton,  I  saw  on  his  place  over  1,500  barrels  of  late 
second-crop  potatoes  buried  for  the  spring  seed  trade, 
and  he  grew  them  at  the  rate  of  65  barrels  per  acre. 
Then,  to  cheapen  the  expense  of  cotton,  we  should  in- 
crease the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  do  it 
by  profitable  farming  in  other  lines  and  the  use  of  the 
best  labor-saving  tools.  The  Western  farmers  would 
never  grow  the  corn  crops  they  do  if  they  adhered 
to  the  implements  of  a  century  ago.  They  are  always 
on  the  look- out  for  new  labor  saving  devices,  while 
the  cotton  farmer  has  stuck  to  his  old  bull-tongue  and 
sweeps,  and  figures  on  the  number  of  acres  one  negro 
and  one  mule  can  scratch  over  year  after  year  in  cot- 
ton. Good  farming  and  a  total  abandonment  of  the 
Southern  tenant  cropping  system  is  the  only  way  out 
of  it.  If  the  negroes  were  sure  of  employmeut  the 
year  round  on  the  farm,  they  would  not  have  to  seek 
the  turpentine  forests  of  Georgia,  but  could  be  kept  at 
home.  Those  who  want  to  work,  must  have  work  at 
home,  or  must  seek  it  elsewhere.  The  system  of  farm- 
ing, and  not  the  negro,  is  to  blame. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  show  you  how  to 
shock  oats  in  the  field,  but  hard  to  say  just  how  it 
must  be  done.  It  will  depend  largely  on  the  oats. 
Poor  and  short  oats  are  hard  to  shock  securely. 
The  method  used  in  shocking  grain  in  sections  where 
it  is  common  to  thresh  from  the  field,  is  to  make  small 
stacks  rather  than  shocks  as  commonly  seen.  That  is 
to  set  up  a  sufficient  number  of  bundles  so  that  an- 
other good  layer  can  be  placed  on  top,  with  the  heads 
all  drawn  to  the  centre,  arid  there  capped  by  a  sheaf 
well  spread  out.     Do  not  know  that  you  can  under- 
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stand  this,  but  I  could  easily  make  one  in  the  field, 
and  it  would  take  30  to  40  bundles,  or  more. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Hessian  Fly. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  description  of  the  "Hes- 
sian fly  "  in  next  issue  of  the  Plantar .' 

My  winter  oats  are  covered  with  small  green,  fuzzy 
insects.  Can  you  tell  me  if  they  will  have  any  effect 
upon  them,  and  if  it  would  injure  cattle  to  graze 
them  t  F.  D.  Swann. 

Caswell  County,  N.  C. 

The  insect  you  name  is  hardly  the  Hessian  fly,  for 
that  is  now  in  the  pupa  or  flaxseed  state,  and  would 
be  found  encased  in  the  base  of  the  stalks,  a  little 
brown,  smooth  and  apparently  lifeless  thing,  like  a 
flaxseed.  Send  specimens  of  the  insect  in  a  box  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ealeigh,  so  that  the 
entomologist  can  examine  them  and  advise  you.  The 
Hessian  fly  "is  a  slim-bodied,  two-winged  fly,  with 
rather  uncommonly  long  legs  for  its  size,  and  long 
antenna}  or  feelers.  It  has  two  broods — one  in  fall 
and  one  in  spring.  W.  F.  Massey. 


BUILD  GOOD  BARNS  AND  STABLES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

It  was  a  common  saying,  in  the  native  home  of  the 
writer,  that  the  barns  and  stables  on  a  farm  were  a 
pretty  certain  index  of  the  kind  of  farmer  who  owned 
them.  Frequently  large  well-built  barns  and  stables 
were  to  be  seen  by  a  very  insignificant  looking  dwelling 
house.  The  house  was  small,  not  because  a  more  spa- 
cious one  would  not  be  appreciated,  but  because  the 
funds  of  the  farmer,  just  beginning,  would  not  hold 
oat  for  both,  and  he  knew  if  he  would  succeed  he  must 
have  proper  buildings  for  his  crops  and  stjck.  The 
fine  house  would  come  later. 

There  is  not  the  need  of  as  expensive  farm  buildings 
in  the  South  as  in  Ontario,  or  other  parts  of  the  North, 
but  the  almost  total  absence  of  commodious  barns  and 
stables  counts  against  its  agricultural  advancement 
more  than  one  might  think.  This  part  of  the  South 
must  be  devoted  more  to  raising  and  feeding  stock,  if 
it  is  ever  to  reach  the  high  plane,  the  climate,  land 
and  markets  destined  for  it.  But  this  keeping  the 
farm  animals  in  rail  pens,  sheds,  and  leaky,  drafty 
buildings,  with  nearly  all  the  feed  outside,  will  never 
yield  enough  profit  to  inspire  the  people  to  make  live 
stock  their  mainstay. 

It  does  not  seem  like  very  good  management  to  keep 
the  cows,  calves,  pigs,  etc.,  exposed,  and  then  have 
to  give  an  extra  quantity  of  food  to  keep  up  the  ani- 
mal heat.  That  will  be  maintained,  though  it  be  at 
the  expense  of  muscle,  fat  or  milk. 

The  first  cost  of  a  well  built  stable,  one  that  can  be 


kept  comfortable,  no  matter  how  bad  the  weather  is, 
will  be  greater,  but  the  advantage  of  having  it  is  soon 
apparent. 

From  our  experience  here  we  have  found  it  quite 
as  essential  to  have  all  provender  under  cover  as 
to  give  the  stock  good  quarters.  It  costs  less  to  store 
it  away  than  it  does  to  put  it  in  stacks  outside.  The 
winds  are  not  driving  through  it  and  carrying  off  the 
aroma,  and  there  is  not  the  great  waste  that  usually 
takes  place  when  feed  is  put  up  outside.  A  neigh- 
bor, who,  in  the  last  two  years  has  grown  more  hay 
than  he  could  get  into  his  barns,  put  about  thirty  tons 
each  year  in  stacks,  in  very  good  shape,  too  ;  but  he 
says  enough  was  damaged,  so  that  it  was  unfit  for 
food,  to  have  put  up  a  barn  that  would  hold  one 
whole  stack  or  thirty  tons. 

During  our  first  years  in  Virginia  we  had  a  taste  of 
stacking  that  thoroughly  convinced  us  there  was  no 
money  in  it. 

An  arrangement  that  we  have  found  to  give  entire 
satisfaction,  is  to  have  stable  and  barn  in  one.  The 
stock  occupy  the  ground  floor.  The  dry  feed  and  bed- 
ding are  stored  in  a  high  barn  above. 

Height  or  depth  is  needed,  else  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  feed  could  be  stored  within.  With  modern  un- 
loading apparatus,  height  is  no  detriment  to  filling  a 
mow,  and  it  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  the 
amount  that  can  be  got  in  a  given  space. 

Pea  hay,  clover,  cut  corn  stover,  etc.,  are  in  different 
mows.  Through  openings  in  the  floor  by  each  mow, 
either  kind  of  feed  can  be  pushed  through  to  an  isle 
between  the  rows  of  stalls.  For  finely  cut  up  feed 
a  car  is  used  in  the  stable,  which  can  be  run  the  whole 
length. 

The  advantage  of  having  stock  and  feed  under  one 
roof,  dry  and  warm,  is  particularly  felt  when  rain, 
sleet  or  chilling  winds  make  everything  unpleasant 
out  doors.  The  deep  snow  and  cold  of  last  winter 
had  no  harmful  effect  on  the  stock,  not  even  the  milch 
cows,  and  the  feeder  hardly  knew  of  it. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  want  of  buildings  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scarcity  of  live  stock  through  this 
part  of  the  country.  Almost  as  necessary  as  feed  are 
good  handy  barns  and  stables.  With  them  the  farmer 
in  the  South  will  find  that  stock  keeping  can  be  made 
to  pay  well  in  connection  with  the  other  lines  of 
farming. 

But  build  large  enough  or  plan  so  that  when  you 
want  to  put  on  additions  it  can  be  done  without  hav- 
ing the  completed  whole  inconvenient  to  work  in. 
Albert  R.  Bellwood. 
Chesterfield  County,  Va. 


Mention  the  Planter  to  your  friends. 
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Trucking,  Garden   and   Orchard. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Whilst  it  is  too  early  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  gar- 
dening or  trucking,  except  in  the  far  South,  yet  it  is 
not  too  early  to  be  getting  the  land  for  the  first  crops 
into  condition  for  planting  at  the  very  earliest  oppor 
tunity  if  only  the  weather  is  suitable  and  the  land  dry 
enough.  Do  not,  however,  be  tempted  by  the  weather 
if  the  land  is  not  dry  enough  to  work  kindly  and 
freely. 


The  first  erop  to  prepare  for  is  the  English  pea  crop. 
This  may  be  planted  in  the  Tidewater  and  seacoast  sec- 
tions, of  Virginia  and  North  Caroliua  during  the  last 
week  of  this  month,  and  in  the  month  of  February,  if 
the  land  be  dry.  English  peas  will  staud  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  cold  without  injury  ;  indeed,  they  make 
their  best  growth  and  yield  much  better  if  planted 
very  early.  Peas  should  be  covered  deeply,  so  that 
their  roots  may  take  hold  of  the  cool  subsoil,  and  thus 
be  able  to  withstand  a  drouth  and  the  hot  weather. 
Well-rotted  farmyard  manure,  or  a  fertilizer  made  of 
acid  phosphate  and  kainit  in  equal  parts,  is  a  proper 
fertilizer  to  use  for  the  pea  crop.  It  will  gather  its 
own  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  though,  if  an  early 
crop  is  desired,  a  top-dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  after 
the  crop  has  begun  to  grow,  will  be  profitable. 


REPORT  ON  JAPANESE  PLUflS. 

As  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  Japanese  plums 
have  been  planted  in  the  South,  and  as  they  appear 
adapted  to  our  climate,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  growers 
to  know  what  is  thought  of  them  by  so  great  an  au- 
thority as  Professor  Bailey. 

In  January,  1894,  this  station  issued  a  bulletin  (No.  j 
62)  on  the  Japanese  plums.  Subsequent  issues  were  j 
made  in  Janury,  1S96,  and  in  October,  1S97  (Bulletinsa  , 
106,  139).  For  fiive  years,  and  more,  the  Japanese  i 
plums  have  been  the  subject  of  careful  study  at  Cornell, 
and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  all  the  varieties.  ' 
During  the  past  season  the  crop  of  these  plums  has  I 
been  large  and  excellent.  We  are  still  convinced  that , 
the  Japanese  plums  are  a  very  important  addition  to  : 
our  orchard  fruits.  They  will  not  drive  other  plums  ! 
from  the  field,  but  they  have  attributes  which  make ! 
them  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  European  and  i 
native  sorts.  The  particular  merits  of  the  Japanese 
plums  are  their  great  productiveness,  adaptation  to  a  | 
wide  range  of  territory,  beauty,  earliness  of  many  of 
the  varieties,  comparative  freedom  from  diseases  and 
insects,  and  long  keeping  qualities  of  fruit.  Must  of 
the  varieties  tend  to  overbear,  and  good  fruits  can 
be  secured  only  by  very  heavy  thinning.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Burbank,  the  Abundance  and 


the  Red  June.  There  is  great  range  in  quality  of  the 
Japauese  plums.  The  poorest  of  them  are  inferior  to 
any  of  the  European  varieties.  The  best  of  them  are 
nearly  equal  to  the  best  of  the  European  kinds,  and 
all  of  the  leading  sorts  are  better  in  quality  than  the 
Lombard,  if  they  are  properly  thinned  and  ripened. 

A  great  merit  of  the  Japanese  plum  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  adapted  to  an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  territory,  in 
this  respect  excelling  both  the  Domestica  and  native 
types.  There  are  varieties  which  thrive  from  Canada 
to  the  Southern  States,  and  apparently  from  ocean  to 
oceau.  There  has  been  some  compiant  in  the  Middle 
States  and  the  South  of  loss  of  blossoms  from  late 
spring  frosts,  but  we  have  never  experienced  this  diffi- 
culty. The  buds  start  early  ;  but  in  New  York  State, 
at  least,  the  winter  climate  holds  so  late  that  there  is 
practically  no  danger  from  the  early  swelling  of  the 
buds. 

The  Japauese  plums  are.  less  seriously  attacked  by 
insects  and  fungi  than  the  common  European  or  Do- 
mestica type  is.  They  are  not  enarely  free  fiom  the 
shot-hole  fungus,  black-knot,  curculio  and  other  diffi- 
culties ;  but  in  our  experience  these  troubles  have  been 
so  infrequent  or  of  such  minor  importance  as  not  to 
attract  serious  attention.  The  fruit  rot  is  often  serious 
on  Japanese  plums  ;  but,  in  our  experience,  it  is  equal- 
ly or  even  more  serious  on  the  Lombard.  If  the  Japau- 
ese plums  are  properly  thinned,  there  seems  to  be  no 
unusual  susceptibility  to  the  fruit-rot  fungus. 

The  larger  part  of  the  Japanese  plum  stock  which 
is  sold  by  nurserymen  is  on  peach  roots  ;  and  on  these 
roots  they  seem  to  thrive.  However,  we  find  that  they 
do  remarkably  well  when  top-worked  on  Lombard 
stocks.  Theoretically,  we  are  to  expect  the  best  re- 
sults when  they  are  worked  on  their  own  roots  ;  and 
these  plums  are  now  so  extensively  planted  that  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  seed  cau  be  obtained 
cheaply  enough  to  warrant  the  raising  of  Japanese 
plum  stocks.  It  remains  to  be  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, whether  the  Japanese  plum  roots  are  actually 
better  than  the  peach  or  the  Domestica  plum  roots. 

In  former  reports,  we  have  spoken  of  the  great  vari- 
ation of  the  Japanese  plums  in  respect  to  the  period 
of  ripening.  We  find  that  the  same  trees  often  do  not 
ripen  their  fruit  in  the  same  sequence  iu  different 
years.  In  some  years  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
two  weeks  in  ripening  between  the  Abundance  and 
Burbank,  whereas  iu  other  years  the  very  same  trees 
may  ripen  their  fruit  almost  simultaneously.  The 
period  and  sequence  of  all  fruits  are  greatly  modified 
by  the  particular  season,  but  the  Japauese  plums  seem 
to  be  particularly  unstable  in  these  respects. 

Ever  since  we  began  the  study  of  these  Japanese 
plums,  we  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the  great 
differences  in  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  individ- 
ual varieties  and  the  wide  discrepancies  in  descriptions 
of  them.  Some  of  these  discrepances  are  traceable  to 
a  confused  nomenclature ;  but  we  now  believe  that 
many  of  them  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  same  tree 
may  bear  unlike  fruit  in  different  years.  Some  of  the 
trees  which  we  have  had  under  the  closest  observation 
during  two  or  three  crops,  seem  to  have  behaved  in 
this  way. 
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Live  Stock   and    Dairy. 


FILSTON   FARM,  GLENCOE,  MD. 

The  Berkshire  boar,  Storm  King,  was  imported  by 
the  Filston  Farm  to  head  their  herd  of  select  Berk 
shires.  At  the  time  the  picture  was  taken  the  boar  was 
in  light  flesh,  and  is  kept  so  purposely,  but  when  in 
show  condition  he  carries  a  wealth  of  fat  that  tits  him 
to  win  in  any  ring.  He  is  a  son  of  Swansea,  and  was 
retained  by  Mr.  Burbridge,  of  England,  as  a  show 
boar.  Swansea  was  bred  by  N.  Benjafield,  and  after  a 
most  successful  line  of  victories  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Queen's  herd  of  Berkshires  at  Shaw  Farm, 
England. 

Filston  Farm  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
great  milk-producing  belt  that  surrounds  Baltimore. 
The   value  of  this  property  is  considered  to  be  over 


do  the  milking.  An  extensive  well-ricked  lot  of  corn 
fodder  with  a  new  ridge  roof  over  it  indicates  that 
Mr.  Gardiner  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  good  dry 
corn  fodder  for  milch  cows.  The  modern  hoghouseon 
the  farm  has  seven  double  apartments,  with  cemented 
floors.  The  center  is  a  few  inches  lower,  and  is  ar- 
ranged so  that,  a  wagon  may  be  driven  through  to  re- 
move the  filth,  etc. 

Filston  Farm  dairy  was  founded  in  1882  by  Mr. 
Edwaid  Austin.  Retiring  from  active  business  life  in 
New  York  city,  he  turned  his  attention  to  pure-bred 
cattle.  His  first  fancy  was  Devons,  then  Ayrshires, 
and  finally  settled  on  Jerseys,  which  soon  resulted  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  one  of  the  largest  herds  of 
Jerseys  in  the  United  States,  though  it  is  practically 


Storm  King. 


$150,000.  The  stables  and  outbuildings  are  large,  and 
contain  all  the  latest  up-to-date  accessories  in  use  in 
modern  dairying.  Several  barns  are  here  grouped, 
affording  the  opportunity  of  distributing  the  dairy 
herd,  so  that  in  case  of  fire,  epidemic  or  any  emer- 
gency, the  danger  of  losses  would  be  lessened.  Each 
barn  holds  from  fifty  to  seventy  five  cows,  with  ample 
loft  storage  for  provender.  Records  are  kept  of  each 
cow's  annual  production  of  milk.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  pure-bred  registered  Jersey  cows  are  kept.  Mr. 
Gardiner  knows  the  names  and  pedigree  of  each  cow. 
The  milk  is  cooled  and  aerated  with  one  process;  all 
the  utensils  are  steam  cleaned  ;  the  cemented  stables 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  with  a  suspended  trolley 
car  that  runs  back  of  the  stalls  that  carries  out  all 
droppings  ;  the  milkmen  are  dressed  in  white  suits  to 


what  might  be  termed  a  home-made  herd.  Mr.  Gar- 
diner is  an  enthusiast,  and  through  his  efforts  is  ably 
maintaining  the  aim  Mr.  Austin  had  in  view.  Mr. 
Gardiner  considers  that  the  sire  is  half  of  the  herd, 
and  concludes  it  is  wisdom  to  loosen  the  purse  strings 
and  always  secure  the  best  sires. 


The  Herefords  have  shewn  a  wonderful  degree  of 
adaptivity  to  our  local  conditions,  and  do  well  even 
on  our  wild  grasses,  as  shewn  in  the  report  recently 
published  in  this  journal  of  the  weight  gained  on  grass 
alone  by  Hereford  cattle  owned  by  Dr.  Stone  at  Stone- 
hurst,  in  Fluvanna  county.  This  is  also  a  characteristic 
of  my  stock  on  the  grasses  of  Albemarle  county. 


Mention  the  Planter  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  TWENTIETH   CENTURY   FARM. 


THE  BILTMORE  FARMS,  BILTMORE,  N.  C. 


Daring  the  decade  now  drawing  to  a  close,  one 
Southern  breeding  establishment  has  been  gaining  in 
prominence  and  popularity  so  rapidly  that  this  year 
leaves  it  practically  headquarters  for  the  lines  of  breed- 
ing carried  on  there.  We  refer  to  the  Biltmore  Farms, 
a  part  of  the  North  Carolina  estate  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Vanderbilt.  Whilst  all  are  under  the  management  of 
one  superintendent,  the  work  on  each  farm  is  carried 
on  by  a  specialist  in  his  line,  and  by  this  method  an 
amount  of  personal  attention  and  high  standard  has 
been  secured  that  has  hitherto  been  impossible  on  any 
establishment  where  more  than  one  line  of  breeding 
has  been  followed.  We  will  pass  over  the  Jerseys, 
Berkshires  and  Poultry  Departments,  to  be  taken  up 
later,  and  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  others. 

The  Market  Garden  comprises  a  stretch  of  rich 
alluvial  bottom  and  second  bottom  along  the  Swan- 
nanoa  River,  which  have  been  thoroughly  tilled  and 
drained  (as  have  all  the  bottom  lands  on  these  farms), 
and  can  be  irrigated  from  a  gravity  system,  the  reser- 
voir of  which  is  fed  by  two  streams  back  in  the  hills. 
The  buildings  are  permanently  constructed  of  brick 
and  iron,  with  tile  roofs,  grouped  around  a  paved 
court  yard,  and  comprise  a  two  story  storage  house, 
washing  room,  men's  lunch-room,  ample  sheds  for 
tools,  wagons,  etc.,  lavatories,  stables,  work-shop, 
small  tool  room  and  office.  Behind,  stretching  to  the 
south,  the  four  forcing  houses,  heated  from  a  central 
plant,  where  lettuce,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are  the 
main  products.  These  will  be  still  further  added  to, 
as  the  home  market  of  Asheville  is  growing.  The 
principal  out  door  crops  are  secondarily  cabbage  and 
potatoes  for  shipping  south  ;  asparagus  and  rhubarb 
for  home  market,  and  late  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes ; 
and  lastly,  but  almost  mainly,  celery,  which  under 
irrigation  has  been  a  certain  and  profitable  crop. 

The  Packing  House  Department,  which  also  has  a 
retail  store  in  the  village,  is  also  very  complete. 
Here  all  the  cull  Berkshires  find  their  end,  and  it  is 
made  an  easy  one,  with  overhead  tracks  and  scales, 
steam  scalding  vat,  lard  rendering  tank,  refrigerator, 
power  sausage  chopper,  fire-proof  smoke  houses,  sto- 
rage and  pickling  rooms,  and  further  up  the  hill  the 


fattening  pens  for  swine  and  a  cattle  barn  with  two 
roomy  silos. 

The  sheep  barns,  where  the  Southdown  flock,  headed 
by  Imp.  Victor  10503,are  kept,are  a  model  of  their  kind, 
with  free  ventilation  to  the  roof  and  facing  the  south, 
can  be  opened  up  that  way  almost  the  whole  length. 

During  1899  Jerseys  and  Berkshires  have  been  sold 
to  California,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida, Texas,  Mississippi,  Alabama — tweity  two  States 
in  all,  comprising  43  Jerseys  and  140  Berkshires,  most 
of  these  males  to  head  herds. 

The  farms  also  made  a  formidable  record  of  prize 
winnings  at  the  five  State  fairs  which  they  attended 
this  year.  Representative  herds  of  Jerseys,  Berk- 
shires and  also  specimens  of  poultry  being  shown  at 
Norfolk,  Va,,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  and  Birmingham,  Ala. 
The  Jerseys  were  sweepstakes  herd  at  each  of  these 
places,  and  won  a  total  of  32  sweepstakes,  46  firsts,  28 
seconds  and  6  thirds.  The  Berkshires  also  won  a  total 
of  IS  sweepstakes,  119  firsts,  90  seconds  and  1G  thirds, 
which  represents  a  total  of  all  the  first  prizes  for  which 
they  entered,  with  two  exceptions,  where  the  farma 
were  competing  against  stock  of  their  own  breeding, 
and  therefore  withdrew  their  entry  for  first  prize. 
This  total  of  243  prizes  for  Berkshires  is  a  record  never 
before  made  in  any  one  year  by  a  single  breeding 
establishment,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  have  placed 
boars  of  their  breeding  during  the  last  year  at  the 
head  of  nearly  every  prominent  herd  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  poultry  won  a  total  of  a  little  over  500 
prizes  in  all,  encountering  at  Atlanta,  finally,  the 
strongest  competition,  where  nearly  3,000  birds  were 
entered,  principally  from  Northern  and  Western 
States.  The  competition  was  especially  strong  for 
three  handsome  cups,  one  offered  for  the  best  pen  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Racks,  one  for  the  highest  scoring 
collection  of  birds,  and  one  for  the  highest  scoring 
bird  of  any  breed,  and  also  S.jO  in  gold  offered  by  the 
mayor  of  Atlanta  as  a  special  premium  for  the  best 
pen  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
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GOLDEH  ORA,  IMP.,  1272%. 

Sweepstakes  Cow  wherever  shown,  one  of  the  many  daughters  of  Golden  Lad,  in  Biltmore  herd. 

The  Biltmore  herd  of  Jerseys,  which  averaged  in  i  merit.  He  is  a  rare  combination  of  two  great  milk- 
number  during  the  year  over  225,  was  founded  first  of  ing  families — the  Massey  Polo  blood  which  has  made 
all  by  the  purchase  of  the  best  individuals,  backed  up  the  Big  Four  that  Mr.  Sweet  has  drawn  so  much  at- 
by  the  best  breeding  that  could  be  found  in  this  coun  tention  to  lately,  on  the  sire's  side,  and  on  his  dam's 
try,  principally  of  the  St.  Lambert,  Tormentor  and  side  brings  in  the  World's  Fair  winner,  Mary  Idagold, 
Lowndes  blood,  and  to  these  were  added  two  importa-  and  he  is,  moreover,  inbred  Enrotas. 
tions  of  the  Golden  Lad  family.  These  farms  were  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  conducting  this  herd 
the  first  to  attract  attention  to  the  get  of  old  Golden  upon  the  most  rational  lines  which  will  insure  well 
Lad,  and  now  have  in  service  three  Golden  Lad  bulls,  developed  individuals  of  good  constitutions,  with  large 
one  a  son,  one  a  double  grandson,  and  the  third  one  food  and  milk  capacity.  A  resident  veterinarian,  of 
by  a  great  grandson,  and  out  of  the  best  daughter  of  national  reputation,  spends  his  whole  time  watching 
old  Golden  Lad.  They  also  have  nearly  fifty  daugh-  the  stock  so  as  to  guarantee  absolutely  their  health, 
ters  and  granddaughters  of  the  old  bull,  so  that  they  The  cows  are  not  forced  in  any  way,  are  out  during 
can  safely  claim  to  be  the  American  home  of  this  fam-  the  summer  months  both  day  and  night  on  extensive 
ily.  Among  their  bulls  in  use  is  Trevarth,  who  headed  pastures,  and  are  also,  during  the  winter,  kept  in  the 
the  sweepstakes  dairy  herd  at  the  above  mentioned  fresh  air  with  the  exception  of  such  days  as  it  is  judged 
fairs,  and  who  is  by  a  Lowndes  bull  and  out  of  a  Tor-  they  would  be  more  comfortable  in  the  barn, 
mentor  cow  that  is  one  of  the  best  individuals  in  the  This  fine  herd  has,  in  the  past,  been  kept  in  tempo- 
herd.  To  breed  with  the  St.  Lamberts,  a  pure  St.  j  rary  wooden  buildings,  but  plans  for  the  new  cattle 
Lambert  bull,  Laird  of  St.  Lambert,  was  used  for  two  sheds  and  dairy  have  just  beeu  completed  by  the  su- 
years,  and  then  his  place  taken  by  General  Marigold,  perinteudeut,  and  ground  will  be  broken  for  these  in 
whose  young  calves,  at  the  dispersal  of  that  veteran  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  They  have  been  planned 
breeder,  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper,  averaged  nearly  §140  each  specially  to  meet  the  hygienic  demands,  such  as  liberal 
for  twenty-one  head,  speaking  well  for  their  individual  ventilation,   plenty  of  sunlight,  with   non  absorbent 
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walls,  floors,  feed  troughs,  etc.,  so  that  the  whole  inte- 
rior can  be  washed  down  with  the  hose.  The  dairy 
will  contain  every  known  practical  convenience  for 
producing  first-class  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  with  re 
frigerating  plant,  cold  storage,  and  ample  appliances 
for  sterilizing  milk  cans  and  delivery  bottles.  Since 
the  commencement  of  this  business  every  milking  has 
been  weighed,  and  duplicate  Babcock  tests  also  run 
each  month  and  complete  records  kept  from  these,  so 
that  the  returns  from  the  cows  for  the  year  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance,  realizing  that  the  profits  must  come  rather 
from  the  sales  of  milk  than  from  the  sale  of  breeding 
stock. 


47  per  cent.  Longfellow  blood,  was  secured.  It  was 
deemed  wise,  however,  not  to  continue  inbreeding  any 
longer,  and  the  importation  was  made  from  England 
of  Commander,  a  winner  in  his  class  at  the  Euglish 
Royal,  and  the  combination  of  which  with  the  Long- 
fellow sows  made  a  great  nick.  Last  fall  it  was  de- 
cided to  meet  an  expected  demand  for  fresh  blood  to 
use  in  the  same  way  as  an  outcross  in  other  herds 
which  had  been  using  Longfellow  blood,  and  as  stated 
by  the  English  papers,  the  largest  and  richest  impor- 
tation of  Euglish  prize  winners  that  ever  left  those 
shores  was  brought  over — every  individual  being 
either  sired  by  or  out  of  a  winner,  and  many  of  the 


BURTON  BERNICE. 
B.  6710.     A.  B.  A.  57638. 


PHILIP  ERRINGTON,  49534.  MERE  BEAUTY.  LUCILLE'S  PRINCESS  II,  49521. 

B.  B.  6609.     A.  B.  A.  51658. 


The  Biltmore  herd  of  Berkshires  was  founded  some 
eight  years  ago  by  the  purchase  of  a  small  herd  from 
a  noted  Northern  breeder.  These  few  did  not  breed 
sufficiently  uniform  to  meet  the  high  standard  set  here, 
and  it  was  decided  to  try  Longfellow  blood  from  the 
fountain  head,  Mr.  N.  H.  Gentry,  of  Missouri,  from 
whom  daughters  of  such  noted  sires  as  Model  Duke, 
King  Longfellow,  Baron  Lee  II,  Baron  Duke  IV,  etc., 
were  purchased,  safe  in  pig  to  equally  good  boars. 
Prom  this  purchase,  a  very  rich  foundation,  averaging 


sows  already  the  producers  of  prominent  winners. 
As  the  demand  began  to  spring  up  for  boars  that  were 
directly  by  imported  animals  on  both  sides,  the  best 
boar  in  England  was  then  imported.  This  was  High- 
clere  Topper,  who  distinguished  himself  with  a 
show-yard  record  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1899 
that  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  Berkshire  in  Eng- 
land, finally  taking  sweepstakes  over  all  breeds  at  the 
English  Royal  at  Windsor,  the  first  time  it  has  ever 
gone  to  a  boar.     He  was  auctioned  off  at  $650,  and 
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would  doubtless  have  gone  higher  had  not  the  other 
competing  American  breeder,  a  prominent  Northern 
breeder  of  Berkshirea,  found  out  who  was  bidding 
against  him. 

The  permanent  buildings  in  this  department  are 
now  being  rapidly  completed,  and  comprise  a  very 
attractive  group  with  accommodations  for  sows  about 
to  farrow  and  young  litters,  with  three  of  the  com- 
partments containing  an  angements  for  s'eam  heating, 
should  unexpected  zero  weather  demand  this.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  stalls  for  the  work  stock,  a  large  and 
ample  feed  room,  carpenter  shop  for  making  shipping 
crates,  a  small  office  where  the  records  are  kept, 
storage  room  and  basement  cellar  for  the  storage  of 
sugar  beets,  which  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  ration 
for  brood  sows.  The  main  herd  is  distributed  over  a 
large  area,  being  kept  in  small  detached  lots  with  am- 
ple pasture  and  woodland  lots  connected.  By  this 
means  ample  exercise  can  be  given  and  the  risk  of 
heavy  losses,  should  any  contagious  disease  by  any 
means  be  introduced,  is  thereby  minimized.  The  sys 
teni,  however,  prevalent  on  these  farms  of  full  quar 
antine  on  a  distant  farm  of  all  stock  that  comes  back 
from  the  fairs  or  is  introduced  by  purchase,  has  so  far 
prevented  any  trouble  of  this  kiud. 


derneath,  and  each  yard  is  so  arranged  that  a  part  is 
open  grass  and  the  balance  in  woodland.  Over  fifteen 
acres  is  covered  in  this  way,  but.  a  large  number  of  the 
buds  are  kept  on  the  outstanding  farms,  one  breed 
only  being  kept  at  each  place,  and  they  have  the  full 
run  of  the  farm  land.  The  sales  this  year  have  been 
so  numerous  that  another  month  will  see  the  surplus 
stock  sold  out,  and  arrangements  have  already  been 
made  for  raising  a  greatly  iucreased  uumber.  A  spe- 
cialty has  been  made  of  only  a  few  breeds  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
general  tiade,  and  this  will  now  be  ieduced  still  fur- 
ther until  only  about  three  breeds  will  be  kept  in  future. 
The  birds  are  raised  in  the  early  spring  literally  by 
the  thousand,  and  all  culls  are  sold  as  soon  as  possible 
for  the  table  to  the  near-by  market  at  Asheville. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  shade  trees  left  it  has 
been  impossible  to  secure  a  satisfactory  photogiaph  of 
these  buildings,  especially  as  they  are  scattered  over 
all  the  area  possible. 

It  has  been  quite  a  habit  with  many  newspapers, 
especially  small  local  ones  in  the  South,  to  state  that 
the  proprietor  of  these  farms  is  giving  away  stock  to 
all  applying.  This  would  hardly  be  a  practical  thing 
to  do,  especially  as  the  enterprise  is  run  purely  upon 


BILTMORE  POULTRY  YARDS. 


The  Biltmore  Poultry  Yards  have  proved  a  never- 
failing  source  of  attraction  to  the  numerous  visitors 
that  are  admitted  twice  a  week  to  the  estate. 

The  same  general  principle  of  detached  buildings 
has  been  carried  out  here  uutil  the  appearance,  as  first 
seen  from  the  main  road,  is  that  of  a  small  manufac 
turing  village.  The  central  buildings  comprise  an 
office,  and  immediately  to  the  left  of  this  and  stretch 
inj;  out  to  the  north,  the  incubator  room,  which  is  a 
half  basement  and  protected  overhead  by  a  storage 
room  so  that  the  temperature  is  a  very  uniform  one. 
The  feeding  room  coutains  arrangements  for  the  steam 
cooking  of  food  when  necessary,  ample  feed  bins,  and 
also  the  heaters  for  the  brooder  house,  which  is  a 
double  one,  and  has  a  capacity  of  over  3,000  broilers. 
The  detached  houses  all  face  the  south,  are  on  the 
warm  slope  of  the  hill,  and  have  a  scratching  shed  uu- 


a  commercial  basis.  We  are  assured,  however,  that 
when  consideration  is  taken  of  the  rigid  culling  of  all 
the  stock  raised,  nothing  being  shipped  out  but  what 
is  up  to  the  high  standard,  that  the  prices  asked  are  ex- 
tremely reasonable,  and  are  exactly  gauged  to  meet 
the  value,  which  is  a  correct  one,  as  none  but  experts 
in  their  lines  are  employed  upon  these  farms. 

There  has  never  been  an  effort  made  to  enter  into 
competition  with  those  breeders  advertising  to  sell 
stock  at  less  cost  thau  it  can  be  raised  for.  The  gen- 
eral plan  upon  which  the  sales  are  made  is  to  give  an 
accurate  description,  which  is  guaranteed,  and  there  is 
no  better  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  stock  which  is 
now  being  sent  out  than  the  fact  of  the  almost  unpre- 
cedented increase  of  the  sales  each  year  over  that  of 
the  preceding  year. 
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SALISBURY,  CHIEF  STOCK  SIRE   IN  THE  CAS- 
TALIA  HERD,  ALBEMARLE  COUNTY,  VA. 

"  Brains  and  Blood  Make  Breed  and  Beef." 
The  Hereford  bull,  imported  Salisbury,  was  pur 
chased  in  England  in  1897  and  sold  in  America  at 
public  auction  March  3,  1898,  to  the  present  owner  at 
the  then  largest  price  ever  obtained  for  a  Hereford  at 
auction. 

At  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  Agricul- 
tural Show  of  1897,  Salisbury,  "a  straight,  lengthy, 
well  shaped  bull  of  excellent  quality,  was  second  in 
yearlings  to  Lonsdale,  the  latter  being  bred  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  Hughes  and  sold  for  export  to  South  America. 
Salisbury  was  bred  by  John  Price  and  sired  by  Boni 


Salisbury  represents  a  combination  of  Rogers,  Tur- 
ner, and  Price  blood,  The  Grove  3d  having  been  bred 
by  B.  Rogers,  Emerald  3d  by  Turner,  and  Snowball 
being  straight  Price  breeding.  It  is  over  half  a  cen- 
tury since  Mr.  Benjamin  Rogers  commenced  at  Dolug- 
gan  in  Radnorshire  to  lav  the  foundation  of  the  herd 
that  since  its  removal  to  The  Grove  has  exercised  such 
a  remarkable  influence  on  the  Hereford  breed. 

The  remarkably  fine  and  even  lot  of  calves  sired  by 
this  bull  endorse  his  promise  of  value  as  a  great  sire 
of  the  Hereford  breed. 

Already  these  calves  show  straight  backs,  well- 
sprung  ribs,  good  twists,  quarters,  chops  and  briskets, 
and  those  unmistakable  signs  of  good  breeding — fine 


face  (9600),  Boniface  being  tlie  sire  of  the  first  prize  win- 
ner at  both  the  Smithfield  and  Birmingham  fat  stock  shoics 
in  the  year  1897.  The  dam  of  this  bull  is  bred  very  much 
like  the  dam  of  the  winning  steer.  This  bull  is  full 
three  quarters  brother  of  the  steer.  The  sire  of  Boni- 
face is  The  Grove  3d,  dam  Emerald  3d  of  Turner  breed 
ing,  sired  by  Pirate,  first  R.  A.  S.  E.,  1881,  first  B.  and 
W.  E.  S.,  first  Glam.  A.  S.,  first  and  special  H.  A.  S., 
first  S.  and  W.  M.  S.,  li>81. 

Snowball,  the  dam  of  Salisbury,  was  sold  to  the 
Queen,  and  was  sired  by  the  great  breeding  bull 
Pioneer.    Snowball  was  second  H.  A.  S.,  1893. 

Pioneer  was  sire  of  such  good  animals  as  Post  Card, 
first  H.  A.  S.,  1891  ;  Geraldine,  Satinette,  Aniythest, 
Gwynneth,  Gwyn,  and  many  others.  The  sire  of 
Pioneer,  as  well  as  the  sire  of  Saucebox,  is  Monarch, 
the  great  son  of  Lord  Wilton,  the  show  bull  and  pro 
ducer  of  show  animals,  both  males  and  females.  The 
sire  of  the  third  dam  is  Hardwick,  a  Horace  bred  bull, 
as  is  the  fourth  dam. 


bone,  rich  c:ats  aud  neat  heads.  They  are  in  truth 
pictures  of  beauty,  and  prove  the  old  adage,  "What's 
bred  in  the  bone,  must  come  out  in  the  flesh." 

The  transmitive  characteristics  of  the  Herefords  are 
well  known — the  produce  of  a  grade  cow  by  a  pure- 
bred Hereford  bull  following  the  characteristics  and 
markings  of  the  Hereford  nine  times  out  of  ten,  ma- 
turing early  and  showing  the  aptness  to  fatten  which 
makes  the  Hereford  so  great  a  paying  investment  for 
stockmen.  If  the  farmers  of  Virginia  would  try  a 
pure  bred  Hereford  bull  of  good  individual  merit  and 
ancestry,  they  would  soon  be  convinced  that  it  pays 
better  to  raise  good  beef  than  anything  else  on  the 
farm,  and  the  maiket  for  good  stock  is  always  at  hand. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Ya.  Murray  Boocock. 


Mr.  Aug.  Sorgenfried,  Widewater,  Va.,  writes:  "I 
would  not  do  without  the  Planter.  I  like  it  better 
than  any  agricultural  paper  I  take." 
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The   Poultry  Yard. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CHICKENS. 

■lent  Plan'. 
A  few  years  ago  the  writer  began  to  breed  chick- 
ens on  a  small  scale,  simply  for  pastime  aud  recrea 
tion  after  office  hoars.  No  definite  breed  was  at  first 
selected,  aud  a  small  lot  of  common  fowls  of  various 
colors  were  first  secured.  Desiring,  however,  to  have 
a  distinct  breed,  a  trio  of  White  Crested  Bl  tck  Polish 
fowls  were  purchased  and  au  attempt  made  to  keep 
tln-m  separate  from  the  other  fowls.  I  fouud,  how 
ever.  that,  very  much  to  my  regret,  the  male  was  uot 
easily  confined,  aud  that  but  few  of  the  eggs  from  the 
Polish  hens  were  fertile.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted 
that  the  write  was  uot  able  to  raise  a  single  full  blood 
Polish  fowl.  It  was  all  the  more  regrettable  from  the 
fact  that  this  variety  of  fowl  is  a  very  novel  and 
pretty  one.  It  may  be  truthfully  staed,  however, 
that  the  Polish  fowl  is  strictly  a  fancier's  fowl  and  not 
one  for  general  profit,  especially  the  profit  required  on 
the  farm.  For  the  fancier  who  has  nothing  to  do  but 
spend  his  time  with  his  chickens,  no  more  satisfactory 
fowl  cau  be  gotten.  It  is  a  handsome  breed,  very 
docile  as  a  rule,  ami  certainly  makes  a  nice  pet.  The 
varieties  of  the  Polish  breed  are  numerous,  viz : 
White  Crested  Black,  Black  Crested  White.  White 
Crested  White,  -Silver  Spangled.  Gold  Spangled  aud 
Buff,  all  of  which  are  very  handsome.  The  crest  on 
the  head  is  very  laige,  and  obsenres  the  view  of  the 
fowl  iu  nearly  every  direction  except  downward. 
They  ar  •,  then-lore,  au  easy  prey  to  hawks,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  are  certainly  not  the  farmers'  fowl. 
Again,  iu  winter  time  they  must  be  protected  from 
inclement  weather,  since  the  heavy  crest,  wheu  wet, 
remains  so  for  a  lont;  time,  thus  subjecting  the  fowl  to 
colds,  roup,  etc.  The  young  chickens  are  very  deli 
cate,  and  must  have  the  best  of  care,  especially  while 
feathering.  The  breed  is  a  good  summer  layer,  but 
according  to  the  writer's  experience,  not  a  winter 
layer.  Iustead  of  wanting  to  set  at  the  end  of  each 
brood,  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  for  them  to  cluck  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  start  in  on  another  setting  of  eggs. 

The  cross  of  this  breed  on  the  common  fowl  pro 
dnced  a  most  excellent  chicken.  The  crest  was  not 
entirely  lost,  but  was  reduced  about  one  half  in  size 
and  was  invariably  black.  The  oroSB  was  of  medium 
size,  rather  long  lejged.  wild,  and  good  loveis.  The 
flesh  had  a  gamy  flavor,  was  line  -rained,  and  I 
should  Bay  as  a  table  fowl  could  not  be  excelled 
Wishing  to  breed  thoroughbred  fowls,  and  this  vari 
ety  nor  being  satisfactory,  a  second  cross  was  not  tried. 

The  Partridge  t'ochin  was  next  tried.  This  is  a 
very  large  fowl,  extremely  docile,  and  depends  entirely 
upon  having  its  ra  ions  given  it  daily,  and  being  a 
poor  forager  would  probably  do  very  poorly  indeed  it 
made  to  forage  for  a  living.  It  is  a  fairly  good  layer. 
-  often  and  is  frequently  broken  up  with  diffi- 
culty, persisting  in   sitting  in  the  boxes  or  i pa  m 

which  if  may  be  shut  lor  the  purpose  of  "  breaking  it 


up."  The  writer  has  frequently  resorted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  standing  the  broody  hen  iu  two  or  three  inches 
of  water  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  days,  aud  finds 
this  the  most  successful  method  of  diverting  the  per- 
sistent mind  of  the  Cochin  hen.  Some  of  the  hens 
make  good  mothers,  but  are  rather  too  clumsy  and 
heavy  for  setting  If  they  are  to  be  used  for  such 
purposes,  however,  the  nest  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  hen  will  not  have  to  jump  down  upon  the 
eggs  in  going  to  her  nest.  If  the  nest  is  so  arranged 
tha  the  hen  cau  simply  walk  iuto  it,  many  of  the  Co- 
chius  will  come  off  with  good  broods.  The  writer's 
experience  has  been  that  some  of  them  make  much 
better  mothers  thau  others.  Occasionally  one  will 
trample  nearly  all  of  her  chicks  to  death,  while  others 
will  not  trample  upou  any.  I  have  in  mind  one 
hen  to  which  twenty  six  chickens  were  given,  aud  uot 
a  one  was  lost.  For  parlies  iu  town,  or  those  who 
only  have  a  small  range.  I  consider  the  Cochin  an 
excellent  breed,  since  they  staud  confinement  well  aud 
are  content  without  a  large  range.  They  aie  easily 
confined,  and  will  not  fly  over  a  leuce  three  feet  high. 
The  flesh  is.  however,  rather  coarse,  and  for  lable 
purposes  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  mauy  of  the  smaller 
breeds.  As  a  cross  on  the  common  fowl  I  have  got- 
ten good  !•  suits.  The  product  of  the  cro-s  varies  in 
color,  but  is  much  inclined  to  the  buff,  and  many  of 
the  characteristic  points  of  the  Cochin  are  retained. 
We  do  not  know,  however,  that  the  laying  qualities 
are  improved. 

Considering  the  cross  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
''scrub  "  I  consider  it  a  very  desirable  one. 

As  a  matter  of  experiment  one  cross  was  made  be- 
tween the  Partridge  and  While  Cochin.  The  cross 
took  on  all  the  characters  if  the  cochin,  but  varied  in 
color;  some  black,  others  black  with  yellow  penciling, 
but  butt'  predominated. 

The  White  Cochin  is  similar  to  the  other  varieties 
of  Cochius  in  every  particular  except  iu  color.  I 
consider  the  variety  a  little  moie  hardy  thau  the 
Partridge  Cochin — having  uow  a  hen  iu  my  flock  five 
sears  old.  while  the  other  variety  iu  question  has  uot 
lived  more  than  two  yeais  for  me.  The  White  is 
equally  as  good  a  layer,  does  uot  want  to  set  as  often, 
aud  is  a  better  forager  ami  makes  equally  as  good  a 
mother.  The  pluck  of  the  male  is  something  remark- 
able for  so  heavy  a  breed.  The  writer  has,  ou  several 
occasions,  known  young  roosters  which  were  raised  in 
the  same  brood  aud  never  separated,  to  fight  until  ex- 
hausted, and  after  resting  go  at  it  again  aud  continue 
the  battle  in  this  manner  an  eutire  day. 

Dining  the  present  year  I  have  tried  crossing  the 
White  Indian  Game  ou  the  White  Cochin  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  most  excellent.  One  dozen  White 
Cochin  hens  were  mated  with  a  White  Iudiau  Game 
rooster  in  the  spring,  and  as  the  mating  was  late  no 
chicks  were  hatched  from  the  first  setting. 

Iu  due  time,  however,  the  eggs  were  found  to  be 
fertile  and  hatched  excellently  well,  every  egg  put- 
ting forth  a  strong  healthy  chick  in  almost  every 
setting.  It  is  very  interesting  to  uote  the  charac- 
ter of  the  chicks  resulting  from  such  a  cross.  The 
feathering  on   the  legs  iharacteriBtic  of  the  Cochin 
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is  greatly  diminished,  in  some  almost  absent;  the 
the  leg  is  increased  in'leugth;  the  feathers  on  the 
body  lie  close  ;  the  carriage  is  upright  and  the  docility 
of  the  Cochin  is  entirely  lo>t.  The  head  is  more 
slender  than  in  the  full  blood  Cochin,  yet  thicker  and 
shorter  thau  that  of  the  Game. 

For  a  table  fowl  they  are  unsurpassed.  The  meat  is 
fine  in  texture,  of  a  game  fltvor  and  not  dry  as  is  the 
flesh  of  many  fowls  ;  breast  full  aud  plump  and  legs 
and  thighs  large.  The  chicks  are  extremely  hardy, 
scarcely  a  chick  being  lost-  after  hatching.  They  re- 
quire but  little  attention,  are  good  rangers  and  on  the 
farm  would  forage  for  their  own  living  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  When  in  full  feather,  however,  a  very 
high  fence  would  be  required  to  confine  them.  As  to 
their  laying  qualities  nothing  can  be  said  at  this 
writing,  as  this  is  the  first  season  that  the  cross  has 
been  tried.  The  color  is,  in  most  cases,  a  snow  white. 
A  number  of  the  cross-bred  chicks  were,  however, 
spriukled  with  black  feathers,  which  probably  came 
from  the  game  blood,  as  the  full  blood  Games  will  oc- 
casionally develop  black  feathers.  During  the  com- 
ing season  I  shall  mate  the  product  of  this  cross  with 
full  blood  White  Indian  Game  roosters,  aud  will 
watch  the  result  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Indian  Game,  either  white  or  black, 
is  a  large  fowl,  and  among  fanciers  has  a  good  reputa- 
tion as  being  good  layers.  The  flesh  is  excellent. 
It  is  a  good  ranger,  protects  its  young  well  from 
hawks,  aud  for  the  farmer  especially  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  breeds. 

For  a  year  or  two  the  writer  tried  artificial  incuba- 
tion, and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stahl, 
manufacturer  of  iucubators,  Quincy,  111.,  secured  an 
incubator  of  two  hundred  egg  capacity  for  the  experi- 
ment. Having,  however,  to  be  away  from  home  a 
large  portion  of  the  time  while  the  experiments  were 
being  conducted,  my  success  was  not  what  had  been 
hoped  for.  The  hatching  of  chicks  by  artificial  incu- 
bation requires  the  closest  attention,  and  the  incuba 
tor  should  at  all  times  be  atteuded  by  the  same  person 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  incubator  furnished  me  by  Mr. 
Stahl  lor  this  experiment  is  of  the  most  modern  pat- 
tern, easily  managed,  aud  with  proper  attention  would 
doubtless  give  entiresati  sfaction.  I  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  carry  on  these  experiments  in  a  more  sys- 
tematic manner,  aud  to  be  able  to  report  better  results. 
E.  P.  Niles,  Veterinarian. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station,  Blacksburg,  Va. 


POULTRY -RETROSPECT  AND   PROSPECTIVE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

In  the  sixty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  South 
em  Planter  first  started  on  its  mission  of  good  deeds  to 
the  farming  world,  radical  changes  have  been  made  in 
almost  every  branch  of  farm  work,  and  well-nigh  every 
farm  boasts  either  full-blood  or  graded  cattle,  and  in 
many  localities  only  the  best  strains  of  fowls  are  to  be 
seen. 

Up  to  ISIS  or  1S50,  there  was  but  little  if  any  effort 
made  at  breeding  fowls  either  for  points  or  utility. 
What  we  had  was  a  mongrel  crew  of  almost  iudefina- 
ble  mixture,  both  of  blood  aud  coloring.  There  were 
a  scant  baker's  dozen  who  were  making  some  effort  to 
breed  flocks  of  birds  uniform  in  size  and  color.     It 


was  along  in  the  late  40's  that  the  Shanghai  mania 
took  possession  of  "the  folks."  The  market-men 
watched  for  incoming  vessels  in  order  to  get  a  cock 
that  could  "eat  off  the  head  of  a  barrel,"  to  send  to 
rhe  farmers  in  order  to  increase  the  size  of  his  chicks. 
Later  came  the  colored  Dorkings,  which,  crossed  on 
the  Cochins,  gave  us,  according  to  Dr.  Bennett,  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  Light  Brahma  made 
his  bow  for  public  favor  at  the  Boston  Poultry  Exhibit 
in  18.50,  and  lrom  that  date  poultry  culture  in  America 
must  make  its  reckoning. 

What  a  wonderful  change  in  the  years  that  have 
elapsed.  Many  fanciers  keep  more  breeds  now  than 
were  dreamed  of  at  that  time,  and  a  single  fine  show- 
bird  will  bring  more  money  and  no  questions  be  asked 
than  would  an  entire  flock  at  that  date.  Read  "The 
History  of  the  Hen  Fever,"  and  see  how  even  prices 
were  quoted  for  ridicule,  and  then  consult  the  prices 
of  our  best  breeders,  and  learn  how  grand  the  march 
of  improvement  has  been,  both  as  to  prices  and  quality 
of  the  birds.  From  an  insignificant  beginning,  the 
poultry  industry  has  grown  from  infancy  in  1850  to  a 
giant  in  1899.  It  is  the  largest  agricultural  industry  in 
America. 

What  does  its  future  contain  ?  Its  possibilities  are, 
as  yet,  untouched,  for  we  do  not  begin  to  raise  either 
the  fowls  or  the  "hen  fruit"  that  is  consumed  in  our 
own  country.  When  our  entire  farming  population 
looks  with  more  favor  than  now  does  the  largest  part 
of  it,  upon  the  thoroughbred  fowl,  and  upon  artificial 
methods  of  batching  and  rearing  the  chick,  then  we 
will  at  least,  approximately  meet  the  demand.  Fowls 
by  many  farmers  are  looked  upon  as  something  of  a 
nuisance,  and  I  have  heard  more  than  one  say  that 
"one  old  heu  and  her  chicks  will  destroy  more  in  a 
day  than  she  and  all  her  brood  are  worth."  A  very 
strong  argument  for  keeping  the  hen  as  a  laying  ma- 
chine, and  hatching  the  chicks  by  means  of  an  incu- 
bator, and  rearing  in  a  brooder  !  Thus  complete  con- 
trol over  their  movements  is  obtained  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  profit  secured. 

No  one  need  be  at  any  great  outlay  for  either  ma- 
chine ;  in  fact,  both  can  be  made  at  home,  though  I 
would  not  advise  it  for  many  reasons.  Those  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  these  machines  can  do  it  with 
far  greater  perfectness  and  accuracy  thau  can  any  am- 
ateur at  the  business,  be  he  ever  so  skillful  with  tools, 
and  this  alone  should  be  reason  sufficient  for  most  peo- 
ple letting  it  alonp. 

Give  the  good  wife  or  daughter  an  incubator,  and  a 
brooder  or  two,  and  let  her  show  you  how  much  more 
clear  profit  she  will  make  on  her  fowls  than  you  will 
on  your  grain  or  tobacco. 

Stve  her  from  wet  feet  and  draggled  skirts,  gotten 
chasing  some  "biddy"  to  her  hovel  out  of  the  rain, 
trying,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  to  help 
you  to  pay  the  grocer's  bill. 

You  indulge  yourself  in  snug  quarters  for  your 
Berkshires  aud  fine  cattle  with  every  convenience  aud 
the  best  balanced  rations  for  this  same  stock,  to  make 
it  pay  an  interest  on  the  capital  and  labor  expended. 
Give  the  "good  woman"  an  equal  showing  with  her 
(owls,  and  have  a  clear  conscience,  even  though  you 
find,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  she  has  'given  you 
points  and  discounted  you"  in  business. 

Powhatan  Co.,  Va.  J.  H.  Sledd. 
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The   Horse. 


HORSE-BREEDING. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

So  much  advice  is  given  to  breeders  of  live  stock  of 
all  varieties  at  this  period  of  comparative  enhance 
ment  of  its  value  that  quite  often  the  effect  of  such 
advice  is  rather  confusing  than  beneficial. 

But  with  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  and 
the  inauguration  of  new  plans  and  systems  for  mate- 
rial progress,  it  may  not  be  untimely  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  to  horse  breeders  for  the  coming  season. 

The  first  principle  of  all  should  be  the  judicious  se- 
lection of  the  dam,  and  to  this  end,  the  idea  that  it  is 
best,  if  not  necessary,  to  make  use  of  any  mare  because 
we  happen  to  have  her,  should  be  promptly  effaced. 

Some  sacrifice  to  dispose  of  an  unworthy  brood  mare 
and  to  secure  a  better  one  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
result.  No  safer  guide  in  this  selection  (outside  of  the 
one  variety  of  very  heavy  draught  horses)  can  be 
adopted  than  the  preference  of  well  blended  strains  of 
the  stoutest  thoroughbred  families.  Bone,  conforma- 
tion and  style  should  be  points  of  careful  considera- 
tion, but  for  any  object  in  horse  breeding — with  the 
one  exception  noted — a  finely  bred  mare  will  always 
secure  the  most  satisfactory  results,  when  mated  for 
any  of  the  usual  avocations  of  horse  flesh.  The  rea- 
son for  making  the  one  exception  of  heavy  draught 
horses  is  that  absolute  weight  is,  in  that  variety,  the 
standard  of  excellence,  and  this  weight  can  be  more 
certainly  obtained  by  the  mating  of  similar  animals 
belonging  to  the  same  class.  But  for  the  best  results 
in  producing  horses  for  the  army,  the  road,  the  hunt- 
ing field,  or  the  plow,  the  dam  cannot  have  too  much 
thoroughbred  blood,  provided  she  possesses  the  requi 
site  qualities  desired. 

It  will  of  course  be  readily  understood  that  these 
suggestions  do  not  relate  to  track  horses,  as  for  instance 
the  trotter,  because  in  this  case  speed  is  the  first  essen. 
tial,  and  the  speed  of  an  artificial  gait  may  probably  be 
more  surely  inherited  if  possessed  by  ancestors  on  both 
sides. 

Let  the  mare  have  first  a  good  deep  hind  quarter  . 
next  strong,  rather  short  legs,  with  stout  bone  and  well 
developed  muscle,  and  good  feet ;  then,  with  a  good 
length  of  body  and  well  sprung  ribs,  we  have  the  main 
essentials  of  a  good  brood  mare.  Other  points  for 
perfection,  such  as  well  shaped  shoulders,  well  carried 
head  and  neck,  good  eyes,  and  good  color,  are  quite 
important ;  and,  added  to  these,  should  be  a  perfectly 
sound  constitution  and  docile  disposition. 

But  even  with  all  these  qualities,  she  may  still 
fail  in  the  most  important  essential  of  being  a  good 
breeder.     Therefore,  it  is  a  great  addition  to  a  mare's 


value  to  have  the  proof  of  her  excellence  as  a  dam  in 
the  class  of  her  offspring. 

Such  an  array  of  qualifications  may  discourage  much 
hope  of  their  achievement,  and,  indeed,  wen  such  a 
specimen  as  could  combine  them  all  is  obtained,  she 
would  indeed  be  a  treasure ;  but  we  should  have  a 
definite  standard  for  our  guidance,  and  then  approxi- 
mate it  as  closely  as  possible.  Certainly  such  a  method 
would  be  far  preferable  to  the  usual  habit  of  the 
breeder  who,  seeing  some  stallion  which  strikes  hia 
fancy,  no  matter  what  the  horse's  breed  or  quality 
may  be,  at  once  determines  to  mate  whatever  marea 
he  may  happen  to  possess  to  that  horse,  and  then  jus- 
tifies his  rashness  by  the  confident  assertion  that  the 
said  mares  are  the  finest  animals  in  the  country,  and, 
bred  to  such  a  horse,  must  produce  "winged  wonders." 

The  foregoing  space  of  this  article  has  been  devoted 
to  the  selection  of  the  brood  mare,  not  only  because  of 
its  intrinsic  importance,  but  also  because  that  is  the 
subject  which  most  exclusively  concerns  each  individ- 
ual breeder.  Of  course,  he  must  also  select  a  suitable 
stallion  to  patronize,  for  very  few  breeders  own  or  keep 
stallions,  and  all  of  them  own  or  keep  the  mares.  Our 
suggestion  is  that,  once  equipped  with  such  a  brood 
mare  as  we  have  described,  we  can  proceed  with  con- 
fidence to  produce  the  best  colts  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses mentioned,  and  also  the  best  mules. 

For  most  purposes,  the  thoroughbred  stallion  of  the 
proper  quality  and  characteristics  is  the  preferable 
sire,  but  as  some  farmers  and  breeders  object  to  "  too 
much  blood,"  the  general  assurance  can  be  given  them 
that  there  is  very  little  danger  of  getting  brood  mares 
with  too  much  blood,  as  the  supply  is  very  limited, 
and  the  largest  infusion  of  blood  obtainable  very  advan- 
tageous. 

The  mare  will  produce  a  much  better  foal  if  worked 
with  care  than  if  allowed  to  be  idle,  and  this  fact  ma- 
terially reduces  the  cost  of  its  production.  A  suffi- 
cient amount  of  good  food,  without  the  excess  which 
will  only  grow  the  gawky  monstrosities  of  such  a  svs- 
tem,  will  develop  the  best  horses,  and  in  any  enume- 
ration of  dangers  to  be  avoided  the  first  caution  should 
be  against  barbed  wire  fences. 

The  average  breeder  or  farmer  will  do  better  to 
confine  his  attention  to  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  than  to  that  of  the  manufactured  article, 
so  to  speak,  if  he  is  raising  young  horses  for  sale. 
Most  buyers  prefer  a  young  horse,  simply  well  devel- 
oped phvsically  and  gentled  to  the  use  of  the  bridle, 
which  education  can  scarcely  begin  too  early  with  the 
foal.  The  next  stages  of  education,  and  specially  all 
hair  trimming,  are  best  left  to  the  next  owner. 

Essex  Co.,  Va.  P.  S.  Hunter. 
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NOTES. 

One  of  the  finest  estates  in  all  North  Carolina  is  Al- 
amance Farm,  the  home  of  Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt,  bor- 
dering on  the  town  of  Graham,  which  is  on  the  line  of 
the  Southern  railway,  23  miles  east  of  Greensboro. 
With  the  cares  of  a  great  manufacturing  establish 
ment  resting  upon  his  shoulders,  and  other  business 
interetts  to  look  after,  Mr.  Holt  is  kept  occupied  in 
directing  afFairs,  yet  there  are  odd  hours  when  a  drive 
or  a  stroll  over  the  farm  brings  recreation  and  relief 
from  the  cares  of  business.  Alamance  has  been  prin- 
cipally known  for  years  as  a  stock  farm,  and  as  a  breed 
ing  establishment  it  has  ranked  among  the  highest  in 
North  Carolina,  certainly  as  the  former  home  of  the 
great  pacing  stallion  John  E.  Gentry,  2:00*;  the  crack 
four-year  old  trotter,  Baronet,  2:114;  Lissa,  2:163; 
Burdell,  2:21;  Alice  Burlow,  2:22* ;  Flare,  2:26f ;  P.  p- 
per  Sauce,  2:27};  Gregorian,  2:29 J,  and  others  of  less 
note ;  none  other  has  attained  such  prominence.  Gre- 
gorian was  brought  to  the  farm  in  1892,  when  three 
years  old,  and  his  purchase  was  followed  two  years 
later  by  that  of  John  R.  Gentry,  Baronet,  and  other 
choice  specimens.  Carrying  the  Alamance  farm  col 
ors,  in  1S94,  Gentry  paced  in  2:031,  the  world's  record 
for  pacing  stallions,  and  equalled  it  a  year  later,  when 
Baronet  trotted  to  his  record  of  2:114.  With  a  de 
sire  to  reduce  the  stud,  and  to  lessen  the  care  of  an 
extensive  breeding  establishment,  most  of  the  horses, 
including  the  stallions  Gentry,  Baronet,  and  Burdell, 
were  disposed  of  at  auction  in  New  York  in  February, 
1896,  but  Gregorian,  a  few  choice  brood  mares,  and 
some  youngsters,  were  retained  at  the  farm,  while 
the  herd  of  Shetland  ponies,  headed  by  the  stallion, 
Governor  Peck,  a  prize  winner  at  the  World's  Fair, 
which  had  been  purchased  the  previous  year,  were  in- 
creased. Alwavs  partial  to  Gregorian,  the  handsome 
son  of  Prince  George  and  Beltina,  by  Mansfield,  has 
grown  in  favor  with  Mr.  Holt,  who  frequently  uses  the 
chestnut  stallion  as  a  road  horse,  where  his  style,  speed 
and  perfect  manners  have  installed  him  as  a  prime  fa 
vorite.  Very  few  of  Gregorian's  get  have  been  han 
died  for  speed,  but  of  those  Glencoe  has  paced  to  a 
record  of  2:25,  and  Rowdy  Rob  has  trotted  to  one  of 
2:30. 

The  brood  mare  band  at  the  farm  includes  Blon- 
dette,  dam  of  Governor  Holt,  2:15,  by  Leland,  out  of 
Minetto,  by  Kentucky  Prince;  Winnie  D.,  dam  of 
Hulman,  2:20,  and  Ginter,  2:24},  by  Hannis,  out  of 
Maud  L.,  dam  of  Whitby,  2:18;  Gretna  Green,  by 
Aberdeen,  out  of  Happy  Choice,  by  Happy  Medium; 
Oneida  Girl,  by  Thomas  K  ,  out  of  Fantina,  dam  of 
Jean  Valjean,  2:14,  by  Alcsede;  Sue  H.,  b>  Woodburn 
Hambletonian,  out  of  Alice,  by  Ashland  Patchen; 
Coralyn,  by  Dictator,  and  Lou  Graham,  by  Melville 
Chief. 

In  the  big  training  barn,  the  farm  trainer,  William 
Chatman,  has  Mattie  Holt,  bay  mare,  4,  by  Baronet, 
out  of  Killis,  by  Jay  Bird,  who  started  eight  times 
during  the  past  season  was  never  behind  the  money. 
Killis.  her  dam,  produced  Flare,  2:26!,  who  was  sold 
from  the  farm  to  Matt  Dwyer,  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  and 
exported  to  Germany;  Giles  Mebane,  brown  colt,  3. 
by  John  Gentry,  out  of  Winnie  D.,  who  is  a  pacer  and 
of  exquisite  quality  and  finish;  Maid  of  Alamance, 
chestnut  filly,  3,  by  John  R.  Gentry,  out  of  Lou  Gra 
ham;   chestnut  filly,   3,   by  John  R.   Gentry,   out  of 


Oneida  Girl;  bay  gelding,  3,  by  John  R.  Gentry,  out 
of  Lilly,  a  fine  road  mare  of  untraced  breeding;  bay 
filly,  3,  by  Baronet,  out  of  Sue  H. ;  Katherine  Whar- 
ton, black  filly,  3,  by  Baronet,  out  of  Coralyn;  bay 
filly,  2,  by  Gregorian,  out  of  Gretna  Green;  bay  geld- 
ing, 2,  by  Gregorian,  out  of  Sue  H. ;  chestnut  gdding, 
2,  b>  Gregorian,  out  of  Winnie  D.;  bay  filly,  1,  by 
Gregorian,  out  of  Blondette,  and  chestnut  gelding,  1, 
by  Gregorian,  out  of  Winnie  D. 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  highly  improved 
country  places  in  the  State  is  The  Horse  Shoe,  the 
home  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wilmer,  in  Culpeper  county, 
near  Rapidan,  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  Southern 
railway,  between  Charlottesville  and  Washington.  In 
the  midst  of  a  section  at  one  time  proifounced  among 
the  most  beautiful  in  all  Virginia,  the  estate  is  bounded 
by  the  Rapidan  river,  which  skirts  it  in  the  form  of  a 
horse  shoe,  hence  the  name.  Within  the  boundary 
lines  of  The  Horse  Shoe  are  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  of  which  three  hundred  and  fifty  are  in  sod  that 
has  not  been  upturned  by  a  plowshare  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  farm  mansion  is  an  impos- 
ing structure  of  the  colonial  style  of  architecture,  and 
upon  entering  its  broad  doorway,  the  visitor  is  im- 
pressed with  a  pervading  air  of  refinement  and  culture. 
In  the  library,  which  is  a  spacious  apartment,  the 
book  cases  are  filled  with  numerous  works  by  famous 
authors,  many  of  them  being  heirlooms  of  priceless 
value  bequeathed  Mr.  Wilmer  by  his  father,  the  late 
Bishop  Wilmer,  who  gathered  portions  of  the  collec- 
tion during  his  travels  through  America  and  Europe. 
As  at  most  other  prominent  Virginia  estates,  high- 
class  horses  have  been  bred  at  The  Horse  Shoe  for 
generations,  there  being  now  at  the  farm  descendants 
of  Revenue,  Lexington,  imported  Margrave  and  other 
noted  sires. 

More  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  Mr. 
Wilmer's  grandfather,  Mr.  Humberstone  Skipwith, 
of  Mecklenburg  county,  owned  the  famous  Creeping 
Kate,  by  Sir  Archy  from  Jenny  Cockracy,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Potomac,  about  whom  that  eminent  jurist, 
Judge  Robert  W.  Hughes,  has  so  frequently  written. 

In  the  great  mare,  Louise  Mac,  2:091,  by  Little  Cor- 
poral, 2:19,  out  of  Marigold,  by  Jav  Gould,  2:21},  and 
Belton,  Jr.,  by  Bel  ton,  a  son  of  Belmont,  the  former 
well  known  Virginian,  Mr.  A.  B.  Gwathmey,  now  a 
prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
and  President  of  the  Manhattan  Driving  Club,  has  a 
grand  pole  team. 

The  bay  gelding  can  show  a  2:10  gait— still  he  has 
not  the  speed  of  the  chestnut  mare,  who  can  reel  off 
quarters  in  30  seconds,  a  two  minute  clip,  but  they 
style  up  well  together  and  drive  almost  like  one  horse. 
Shortly  after  pnrchase  at  the  recent  Fasig-Tipton  sale 
in  New  York  for  $3  700,  Mr.  Gwathmey  refused  an 
offer  of  $5,000,  wired  from  California,  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  Little  Corporal,  the  offer  having  been  made  by 
A.  B.  Spreckles,  the  sugar  king,  who  wished  to  obtain 
Louise  Mac  as  a  mate  for  Dioue,  2:09},  the  beautiful 
bay  daughter  of  Eros  and  Gmcie  S.,  by  Speculation. 

In  addition  to  Louue  Mac  and  Belton,  Mr.  Gwath- 
mey's  private  stables  shelter  the  fast  Virginia  bred 
gelding,  Albert  C  ,  2:16*.  and  the  grand  looking  big 
black  mare,  Belle  G.,  2:12J,  who  has  shown  a  quarter 


Blondette; "bay  filly,  3,  by  John  R.  Gentry,  out  of' better  than  30  seconds  to  wagon.  Broad  Rock. 
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Hiscellaneous. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS.  their   duties.       An    appropriation   of    not    less   than 

Tn  this  issue  will  be  found  a  number  of  reminiscent  *20  000  per  year  should  he  made  from  the  State  Treas- 
articles  on  Old  Times  in  the  South.  Amongst  the  '»T  for  <*e  conduct  of  the  work  devolving  on  the 
writers  will  be  found  Dr.  W.  II.  Ruffner,  so  long  Su  boa,(1  an(1  f<»  tllP  salaries  of  its  officers.  All  fees  and 
perintendent  of  Pablic  Instruction  of  Virginia,  and  to  n^h^  revenue  collected  by  the  hoard  to  be  turned  into 
whom  the  State  is  largely  indebted  for  its  present  ad  tne  Treasury.  Failing  Mich  action,  any  board  created 
mirable  system  of  public  instruction  ;  Oapt  Richard  will  hp  l'ke  the  fir*t  one  and  every  succeeding  one  np 
Irby.  the  Secretary  of  Randolph- Macou  College,   and    to  this  time-a  failure. 

long  a  large  planter  in  Southside  Virginia,  and  himself  

the  de.scendant.of  along  line  of  old  time  prosperous 

planters:  Sam'l  B.  Woods,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  PAST  SIXTY  YEARS. 
University  of  Virginia.  President  of  the  State  Horti     Editor  Southern  Planter: 

cultural  Society,  and  a  prosperous  and  progressiva  The  history  of  Tie  Planter  lies  entirely  within  my 
farmer  and  stock  breeder,  of  Piedmont  Virginia ;  Maj.  remembered  experience,  and  whilst  my  name  has  not 
T.  T.  Towson  Smith,  of  Flint  Hill,  Va..  and  others,  been  continuously  on  its  books,  and  whilst  it  has 
We  are  sure  these  articles  will  be  found  full  of  inter-  varied  in  excellence,  I  can  testify  to  its  highest  char- 
est  to  our  readers,  and  that  they  will  feel  themselves  acter  and  great  usefulness  during  the  most,  probably 
indebted  to  these  gentlemen  for  giving  us  such  pic  the  whole  of  its  career.  My  agricultural  experience 
tures  of  Virginia  life  when  The  Planter  lirst  commenced  began  in  my  school  boy  vacations  on  my  grandfather's 
its  career.  We  accord  our  thanks  to  them  for  favoring  large  farm,  in  Rockbridge  county,  some  years  before 
us  with  these  articles.  plant,  r  came  into  existence. 

The  meadows  were  cut  with  scythes  in  the  hands  of 

the  strong  men.  whilst  the  old  meu  and  boys,  and 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


sometimes  working  women,  windrowed  the  hay  with 


On  the  second  page  of  this  issue   will   be  found  a  rakes  and   two  pronged   wooden   forks,  cut  from  the 

copy  of  the  first  bill  ever  passed  into  law  by  the  Leg-  hickory  patch.     The  grain  cradle  had  just  come  into 

islature  of  Virginia,  providing  for  a  State  Board   of  general   use.  but  was  criticised  by  some  of  the  older 

Agriculture.     This  we  have  taken  from  the  first  vol  men  as  decidedly  iufeiior  to  the  sickle.     A  leading 

ume  of  the  6                    inter,  and  we  made  the  extract  branch  of  the  winter's  work  was  threshiug  the  wheat 

because  of  its  dealing  with  a  question  a  ill  calling  for  crop    with    tlails,  or   when    the   quantity    was   large, 

the  attention  of  the  Legislature.     Although  Virginia  treading  it  out  with   horses.     As  in   the  case  of  the 

set  out  to  have  an  effective  Board  of  Agriculture  00  cradle,  some  old  men  fought  the  threshiug  machine 

years  ago,  up  to  this  time  she  has  failed  to  secure  one  when  it  came  in.  and  not  without  reason,  for  the  rough 

which  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  "  thrash  box,"  which  at  first  came  along,  had  to  be 

State.      This  first  attempt   was,    like  many  attempts  stopped    frequently    for   repairs,  and  I  once  knew  a 

since  made,  an  effort  to  obtain  something  for  nothing,  tooth   to   make  a  hole  in    the  roof  of  a  barn.     The 

and  like  all  such  attempts  was  soon  demonstrated  to  raging  box  was  almost  as  dangerous  as  a  gun  at  both 

be  a  failure.     If  an  object  is  worth  having  it  is  worth  ends. 

paying  for.  That  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  It  was  about  this  time  that  Cyrus  McCormick  (our 
worth  having  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  work  county  maiO  was  trying  to  utilize  his  father's  gift  of 
which  State  Boards  are  doing  in  some  of  the  other  an  embryo  reaper  by  experiments  and  consultations 
States.  But  none  of  these  successful  boards  are  called  with  ingenious  mechanics  in  Rockbridge  and  Augusta 
upon  to  "mike  bricks  without  straw."  For  can  we  counties,  some  of  whom  afterward  claimed  credit  for 
have  a  successful  one  in  Virginia  unless  we  are  pre  important  Buggestii  us,  with  how  much  justice  I  can- 
pared  to  organize  it  on  sound  principles,  and  then  to  not  say.  You  know  what  attacks  have  been  made  on 
give  it  the  means  to  do  the  work  of  which  itiscapa-  the  claims  of  this  great  inventor.  Homer,  Shake- 
ble.  The  statute  book  wants  purging  of  all  existing  speare  and  Milton  have  all  had  their  titles  to  origi- 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  a  State  Board  of  Agricul-  nalify  questioned,  but  the  world  still  believes  in  Cyrus 
ture  or  of  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  a  new  M<  Cormick,  and  will  not  forget  the  assistance  rendered, 
law  be  enacted  creating  a  representative  board,  with  by  his  brothers,  Leander  and  William. 
the  power  to  appoint  and  pay  its  own  officers  and  to  Corn  in  my  early  days  was  rarely  cut  up  and 
hold  them  to  strict  accountability  for  the  discharge  of  shocked,  and  in  my  county  was  still  more  rarely  top- 
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ped  aud  bladed.  The  ears  were  usually  pulled  in  the 
husk,  and  sometimr s  piled  in  the  barn  to  he  husked 
in  the  winter,  but  more  commouly  accumulated  in  a 
rick  outside  in  preparation  for  the  great  event  of  the 
autumn,  namely,  the  "Corn  Shucking."  I  occetook 
part,  but  found  it  as  poor  fun  as  "playing  dig  cellar 
by  moonlight."  It  was  great  fun,  however,  to  sit  od 
the  fence  in  a  pleasant  moonlight  evening  aud  wTit 
ness  the  excitement  of  the  contending  parties,  aud 
listen  to  the  glorious  "corn  songs."  An  old  man  has 
to  put  on  his  bifocal  spectacles  before  he  caa  see 
that  the  negroes  are  happier  now  than  they  used 
to  be. 

There  being  no  market  for  hay,  winter  forage  was 
superabundant  for  the  comparatively  few  cattle  then 
kept.  In  summer,  stock  cattle  were  ranged  in  the 
mountains  where  the  peavine  and  rich  weed,  now 
almost  exterminated,  and  better  still,  the  rich  forest 
leaves  and  twigs  sent  them  home  in  the  fall  "booming 
fat." 

Hemp-growing  for  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
ropes  and  bagging  had  just  been  discontinued,  but  the 
hemp  brakes  and  rope  twisters  could  be  seen  in  lum- 
ber-houses. Flax  and  wool  were  grown,  and  worked 
up  into  tow-linen,  thread  and  stocking  yarn,  fulled 
cloth,  jeans,  flannel,  linsey,  carpets,  etc.  Hickory, 
■walnut  and  black  oak  barks,  varied  with  imported 
indigo  aud  logwood,  served  for  dyestuff..  In  a  word, 
it  was  the  last  period  of  the  spinning-wheel,  large  and 
small,  the  reel,  the  winding  blades,  the  hand  loom,  the 
wool  cards  and  hand  picking,  the  carding  machine 
and  fulling  mill.  It  was  also  the  declining  period  of 
the  village  chair-maker,  hatter,  saddler,  shoemaker, 
wagon  maker,  and  I  may  add,  blacksmith  ;  some  of 
whom  are  gone  forever,  aud  others  remain  as  mere 
shrunken  survivals  of  a  prosperous  ancestry. 

In  my  early  days  in  this  part  of  the  State  the  wheat 
was  turned  into  flour  at  our  local  mills,  and  much  of 
the  rye  and  coru  turned   into  whiskey,  the  most  of 
which,    together   with  dried   fruits,  butter,  etc. ,  was 
hauled  to  Fredericksburg  or  Richmond,  and  exchanged 
for  groceries,  cotton  yarn  for  weaving,  small  pieces  of 
machinery  for  the  spinning  wheels  and  looms,  aud  a 
little  money.     The  immense  covered  road  wagons  of 
those  days,  drawn  by  four,  five  or  six  horses,  some- 
times decked  with  bells,  made  an  inspiring  spectacle, 
especially  when  a  group  of  neighbors  united  in  form 
ing  a  caravan.     Along  the  routes  were  places  known 
as  "stands,"  where  the  wagoner  or  cattle  drover  was 
sure  of  finding  a  viaticum  suited  to  his  wants.     An  oc 
casional  item  of  freight  were  skins  of  wild  animals 
Coon  skins  were  said  to  be  the  currency  of  a  neighbor 
ing  county.     One  of  my  great  grandfathers,  in  Shen 
andoah  county,  had  a   market  wagon  drawn  by  six 
Conestoga  horses  and  covered  with  bear  skins.     He 


had  a  contract  with  the  French  Government  to  supply 
bear  skins  for  the  army. 

These  market  wagons,  besides  bringing  home  sup- 
plies, would  on  their  return,  load  with  such  freight  as 
they  could  get  to  leave  by  the  way  or  to  deliver  to 
merchants  aud  others  near  home.  Out  of  this  devel- 
oped regular  transportation  wagon  lines  which  were 
wholly  employed  in  hauling  freight  great  distances. 
It  became  common  to  see  long  lines  of  well  appointed 
road  wagons,  hauling  merchandise  even  from  Phila- 
delphia the  whole  length  of  the  Virginia  Valley  into 
Tennessee. 

When  the  canals  began  to  draw  their  slow  lengths 
along  the  James  and  the  Potomac  rivers,  trade  sought 
new  routes  to  market  ;  but,  when  railroads  came,  the 
destroyer  of  country  taverns,  turnpikes  and  wagon 
lines  and  machinery  superseded  hand-work,  the  Vir- 
ginia farm  life  was  rapidly  modified  ;  and,  when  the 
war  came  and  slavery  was  abolished,  Virginia  was 
more  changed  in  her  agricultural  features  than  in  any 
other. 

The  large  land  holders  of  the  Southern  States  had 
liberally  patronized  colleges,  and  were  generally  as 
intelligent  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  as  any  other 
class  of  land  holders  in  the  country — perhaps  more  so ; 
and,  whilst  politics,  literature,  and  social  habits  di- 
verted their  minds  too  much  for  the  best  results,  many 
of  them  maintained  the  fertility  of  their  lands  by 
a  good  system  of  rotation  and  by  the  nse  of  marl, 
lime,  and  the  same  clover  and  pea  crops  that  have 
now  become  so  popular.  Certainly,  the  Virginia  Val- 
ley lands  were  better  farmed  and  more  productive 
then  than  they  are  now.  But,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  during  and  after  the  war,  there  was  an  almost 
unmitigated  spoliation  of  our  Southern  lands  ;  which 
is  not  surprising,  all  things  considered.  Having 
owned  and  operated  farms  for  the  last  forty-seven 
years,  I  have  anxiously  watched  the  tendencies  of  this 
great  public  interest,  and  am  happy  to  have  observed 
for  the  last  decade  or  more  a  sort  of  tendency  toward 
improvement  which  can  be  relied  on  as  permanent 
and  cumulative.  It  is  the  result  generally  of  the 
growth  of  intelligence  and  the  march  of  improvement ; 
but  specially  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
agricultural  journals  and  other  literature,  basing  their 
teachings  on  established  facts,  and  urging  farmers  to 
employ  scientific  methods.  The  age  of  empiricism  is 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  the  methods  of  scientific 
investigation  aud  practice  are  taking  possession  of  the 
world. 

There  were  always  farmers  in  Virginia,  such  as 
John  Taylor  and  Edmund  Ruffin,  whose  whole  mode 
of  thought  and  management  was  scientific,  and  they 
did  much  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  systematic 
experiment.     The  agricultural  schools  and  universi- 
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ties  of  Europe,  and  agricultural  courses  in  our  own 
colleges  and  universities,  powerfully  aided  in  inangu 
rating  the  new  agriculture.  About  the  time  that  The 
Southern  Planter  came  into  existence  the  agricultural 
classes  were  attracted  to  scientific  views  by  the  con 
troversy  which  Liebig's  doctrines  excited.  I  reuiem 
ber  when  his  agricultural  chemistry  was  published, 
and  how  his  views  were  first  adopted,  aud  afterwards 
rejected  ;  and  now,  behold,  we  see  theiu  substantially 
adopted  agiin  aud  taught  by  all  our  authorities. 
Liebig  declared  that  what  the  farmers  had  to  fear  most 
was  the  exhaustion  of  the  mineral  elements  of  the  soil, 
he  maintaining  that  the  nitrogenous  elements  could  be 
drawn  from  the  atmosphere.  I  think  that  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  were  leading  opponents  of  this  view,  they  and 
others  maintaining  that  the  soil  held  a  practically  in 
exhaustible  supply  of  all  mineral  elements  required 
for  the  nutrition  of  plants,  whilst  the  nitrogen  was 
easily  exhausted,  and  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  was 
not  accessible.  The  now  current  doctrine  as  to  the 
nitrogen-producing  power  of  legumes  accords  with 
Liebig's  theory,  whilst  experience  has  taught  the  im 
portance  of  liberal  applications  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  The  mineral  elements  are  still  admitted 
to  be  in  the  soil,  but  they  are  not  yielded  in  available 
form  rapidly  enough  for  the  largest  results. 

If  these  principles  could  be  fully  accepted  and  acted 
upon  by  our  Southern  agriculturists,  the  halcyon  days 
would  come  rapidly.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  or  any  other  system  of  improvement 
that  live  stock  should  furnish  a  much  larger  feature  in 
Southern  land  management  than  it  has  done.  I  wish 
that  somebody  would  give  a  history  of  the  fertilization 
of  the  barren  half  of  B-lginm  by  means  of  domestic 
animals.  It  contains  a  lesson  for  all  time  aud  all  na 
tions.  Now  in  our  Southern  land  there  slumbers  a 
victorious  power  that  is  not  known  to  its  own  people. 
It  is  the  natural  home  of  the  richest  grasses  of  the 
world.  I  believe  that  the  Bermuda  grass  stands  first 
in  protein.  Then  comes  the  Lespedeza,  then  blue 
grasses  of  different  types,  orchard  grass,  and  a  class  of 
gi"antic  grasses,  such  as  are  not  found  even  so  far 
North  as  Virginia.  The  South  is  the  home  of  the 
Alfalfa  and  the  luxuriant  Teosinte.  The  kaffir  corn, 
indeed  the  whole  family  of  sorghums,  are  best  suited 
to  the  Southern  climate ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  bean 
and  pea  family.  Texas  is  developing  prodigiously  in 
the  live  stock  branch — and  now  that  the  cattle  fever 
may  be  controlled,  the  greatest  obstacle  heretofore  ex- 
isting has  been  removed. 

The  motto  now  should  be,  "Let  there  be  light."' 
All  the  forces  of  science  and  experiment  are  turned 
upon  practical  agriculture,  aud  with  the  must  inspir- 
ing, useful  and  abundant  results.  Agricultural  de- 
partments aud  experimental  stations  iss-ue  most  val- 


uable reports  and  bulletins,  but  for  popular  enlight- 
enment there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals— especially  as  these  journals  have  as  correspond- 
ents some  of  the  ablest  of  the  scientific  experimenters. 
Here  in  these  journals  are  brought  together  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  and  the  official  experimenter,  mediated 
by  the  able  editor,  who  discusses  and  compares  all 
facts  and  doctrines,  and  helps  to  make  plain  to  every 
mind  the  best  principles  and  methods.  For  this  pur- 
pose in  our  Southern  country,  and  especially  in  Vir- 
ginia, I  can  recommend  no  other  journal  so  highly  as 
The  Southern  Planter. 
Rockbiige  Co.,  Ya.  W.  H.  RUFFNER. 


VIRGINIA    AS    A    LOCATION    FOR    FARMERS 
FROM    OTHER    STATES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

I  have  often  been  asked  why  I  did  not  write  some- 
thing for  publication,  giving  my  opinion  of  Virginia 
as  a  farming  country.  Having  only  been  in  the  State 
a  short  time,  I  thought  best  to  wait  until  I  eould  have 
more  knowledge  from  actual  experience.  Looks  are 
often  deceiving,  and  the  farm  liar  is  abroad  in  the 
land  at  all  times.  Landing  here  on  the  second  day 
of  July,  1»9S — having  driven  through  from  Indiana — 
I  saw  considerable  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  most  of  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  and  I  saw  the 
country  at  its  best  all  along  the  route  ;  and  although 
I  expected  to  find  Virginia  in  a  worn-out  condition,  I 
must  say  that  I  have  found  it  about  the  same  as  In- 
diana and  Ohio  in  many  respects,  and  the  possibilities 
of  it,  when  farmed  with  the  same  means  and  appli- 
ances and  energy,  is  very  much  ahead  of  either  Ohio 
or  Indiana.  Virginia  only  wants  proper  cultivation 
to  outclass  either  of  them  as  a  farming  State.  Four 
years  of  devastating  war  financially  destroyed  the 
Virginia  farmer,  and  for  thirty  years  Virginia  lands 
have  goue  down  in  value  and  been  worn  out  by  bad 
cultivation.  The  "Nigger  and  his  mule"  have  sim- 
ply plowed  it  out — exhausted  it — and  put  nothing 
back  ;  and  now  we  find  land  selling  here  in  the  oldest 
of  States  at  prices  that  will  astonish  Indiana  and  Ohio 
farmers. 

People  come  here  and  see  what  a  fine  climate  we 
have,  and  wouder  why  farmers  are  so  poorly  fixed. 
Of  course  many  farms  have  been  better  kept  up,  and 
their  owners  are  prosperous,  but  as  a  rule  farms  are 
all  run  down,  and  most  of  the  farmers  poor  ;  in  fact, 
a  farmer's  note  is  looked  upon  at  the  bank  as  about 
the  poorest  kind  of  collateral  that  can  be  offered. 

I  have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  my  time  here  in 
doing  some  experimenting  and  in  investigating  the 
reasous  why  this  state  of  affairs  is  fouud  here,  aud,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  no  fault  of  the  land,  but  the  fault  of 
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the  farmer.  Too  much  carelessness,  or,  to  call  it  by 
its  right  name,  laziness.  The  laud  will  grow  anything 
if  put  in  condition.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  labor 
and  skill ;  and  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  judg 
ment  expended  on  farm  land  here  that  is  given  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  will  give  equal  or  better  returns. 
"We  all  try  to  cover  too  much  ground  ;  that  is  another 
cause  of  failures  here.  A  man  with  capital  sufficient 
to  properly  work  forty  acres  will,  generally,  attempt 
to  handle  three  or  four  hundred  acres  ;  and  so  he  soon 
gives  up.  These  big  old  plantations  ought  to  be  cut 
up  into  small  tracts,  and  no  man  ought  to  take  up 
more  land  than  he  can  properly  cultivate.  The  new 
comer  here  ought  first  to  decide  on  what  particular 
kind  of  farming  he  is  going  to  undertake ;  for  a 
farmer  with  limited  capital  can  no  more  operate  all 
kinds  of  farming  successfully  than  a  merchant  can 
operate  all  kinds  of  merchandising  successfully  on  a 
small  capital.  In  this  way  farming  can  be  made  a 
success,  and  in  no  other.  Small  capital,  a  small  farm 
and  a  large  amount  of  hard  work,  properly  directed, 
will  succeed  anywhere,  as  will  also  large  capital  with 
a  large  amount  of  land,  and  in  no  State  have  I  found 
a  better  show  for  either  rich  or  poor  men  than  right 
here  in  Old  Virginia. 

Any  man  almost  can  make  a  start  here  with  a  very 
little  capital,  raising  tobacco.  For  this  he  only  needs 
three  or  four  acres—  and  he  can  buy  this  three  or  four 
acres  for  a  trifle.  Superior  tobacco  land  can  be  bought 
for  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  acre  here ;  such 
land  as  would  sell  for  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  in 
Ohio.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  good  tobacco  land  there 
rent  for  fifteen  dollars  per  year  readily  ;  and  yet  we 
have  here  thousands  of  acres  of  it  for  sale  at  three  to 
five  dollars.  Why  not  come  here  and  buy  land  ?  Why 
rent  anywhere?  "Why  be  poor  any  longer!  Come 
here — the  home  of  the  tobacco-plant — and  make 
a  home  for  your  family,  where  you  can  be  independent 
of  every  one.  This  is  the  poor  man's  opportunity. 
And  to  the  capitalist,  or  farmer  with  plen'y  of  money, 
I  would  say  that  no  place  offers  better  or  safer  invest 
ments  than  these  old  Virginia  lands  for  operations  in 
stock  farming.  In  stock  farming  the  wise  man  with 
money  can  here  do  better  handling  good  beef  cattle 
than  he  can  in  any  other  business  I  know  of.  A  good 
herd  of  beef  cattle  is  better  than  any  bank  or  railroad 
stocks.  You  can  double  your  money  every  three 
years  in  beef  cattle.  The  cattle  business  is  surer  to 
pay  dividends  than  any  kind  of  investment  I  know 
of,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improvement  the  cattle  will 
put  on  your  land,  thereby  increasing  the  value  of  the 
laud  itself. 

The  most  essential  points  in  the  cattle  business  are 
grass  and  water.  These  two  things  are  found  here  in 
great  abundance,  and  for  summer  grazing   nothing 


beats  Virginia  grass.  Some  cull  this  broom  sedge.  I 
know  that  it  is  a  mistake  ;  it  is  what  we  call  Buffalo 
grass  in  the  West,  and.  in  my  opinion,  is  a  superior 
cattle  gra*s  for  eight  months  out  of  twelve,  and  equal 
to  blue  grass  the  other  four  months.  I  have 
tested  this,  and  know  for  a  fact  that  cattle  for  beef 
will  thrive  on  it  for  eight  months,  and  come  off  ready 
for  the  market. 

I  would  say  to  farmers  with  ready  money,  here  is  the 
place  for  you.  Vou  can  make  it  pay  here,  and  no 
mistake.  Clover  is  good  to  fatten  cattl  ,  but  I  don't 
want  clover  now  at  all.  Cow  peas  and  Virginia  wild 
grass  beats  it  out  of  sight.  "We  can  and  do  grow 
clover  and  every  other  kind  of  feed  here  that  grows- 
anywhere  else  ;  it  only  needs  sowing — that  is  all. 

Nottoway  Co.,  Va.  Henry  Hendrix. 


VIRGINIA    AGRICULTURE    NEEDS    STATE    AID. 


An  Appeal  to  Legislators. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  finds  all 
the  industries  of  our  country  active,  and  all  availing 
themselves  of  the  benefits  derived  from  modern  inven- 
tion and  scientific  research.  Accurate  knowledge, 
resulting  from  well  conducted  investigation,  takes  the- 
place  of  guess  work  and  thumb-rule,  guiding  and  re- 
enforcing  human  judgment  and  experience.  The  busi- 
ness of  farming  is  no  exception.  Reluctantly  and 
slowly,  but  fully,  at  last,  agriculture  is  recognizing 
the  need  of  all  the  aid  it  can  secure,  and  it  is  now  ac- 
cepting and  rapidly  adopting  the  lessons  of  modern 
science.  Appreciative  of  the  situation,  the  present 
generation  cannot  wait  for  the  one  "rising"  tj  learn 
the  new  things,  and  various  agencies  have  been  called 
into  action  by  which  practical  farmers  may  be  taught. 
Organizations  of  farmers  in  associations,  general  and 
special,  clubs  and  granges,  with  their  conventions  and 
meetings,  and  especially  the  Institutes,  are  doing  a 
great  work  educationally,  in  the  nature  of  adult 
schools. 

In  numerous  States  this  good  work  is  fostered  and 
promoted  by  officials  and  boards  specially  created  for 
the  purpose,  and  by  liberal  and  wise  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  The  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
during  the  last  decade,  have  been,  collectively,  of  in- 
estimable value,  and  if  farmers  have  not  put  these 
lessons  into  practice,  it  is  their  own  fault. 

Careful  observers  must  admit  that  the  agricultural 
communities  which  are  most  progressive  and  prosper- 
ous in  this  country  at  the  present  time  are  those  in 
which  these  educational  agencies  have  beeu  most  ac- 
tive ;  where  public  meetings  and  discussions— purely 
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agricultural — prevail,  and  where  books  and  journals 
abound  in  the  farm  homes,  and  reading  and  study  are 
a  regular  part  of  the  day's  work.  And  these  commu- 
Dities  generally  lie  withiu  States  which  are  foremost 
iu  giving  public  aid  to  the  farming  int. 

The  agricultural  stations,  schools  and  colleges  are 
the  centres  for  investigation  and  teaching.  The  most 
BQCCessfnl  agencies  for  dissemination,  carrying  the 
light  of  modern  science  to  the  farms,  and  pointing  out 
the  best  methods  of  practical  application,  are  the 
Granges  and  the  Institutes.  The  order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  is  purely  voluntary,  social  and  educational, 
for  mutual  benefit,  and  the  Granges  deserve  to  be  mul 
tiplied  and  well  sustained.  The  Fanners'  Institutes 
require  public  management  and  support :  they  are 
most  effective  and  show  the  best  results  where  organ- 
ized and  conducted  by  State  officials  and  with  liberal 
appropriations.  The  efficiency  of  both  these  agencies 
is  largely  due  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  politics, 
partisanship  and  sectarianism,  and  consistent  devotion 
to  the  affairs  of  the  farm,  garden  and  household. 

Virginia  is  essential! j  an  agricultural  State.  A  va=t 
majority  of  our  people  live,  directly  or  indirectly. 
upon  the  products  of  the  soil.  Upon  the  success  of 
our  farming  depends  the  general  prosperity.  No  State 
is  more  richly  endowed  with  variety  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate and  natural  capacity  for  abundant  and  varied 
production.  But  how  stands  the  farming  interests  of 
the  old  Commonwealth  to  day,  as  compared  with  those 
of  most  of  her  sister  States?  And  what  is  Virginia 
doing  towards  applying  these  modern  methods  to  her 
agiicnltural  advancement!  The  facts  are.  alas  I  too 
obvious.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  is  practically 
dead,  farmers*  clubs  are  ft-w,  and  the  granges  have 
declined  or  dissolved.  The  State  agencies  are  few  and 
weak.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  exists  only  in 
name:  without  ample  public  funds  and  more  definite 
aims,  it  should  be  abolished.  A  single  State  commis- 
sioner would  be  better.  But  this  officer  needs  to  have 
his  functions  enlarged  and  be  giveu  the  means  to  ex 
tend  his  usefulness.  The  attempts  at  holding  Fanners' 
Institutes  (formerly  spasmodic  and  infrequent/  should 
be  revived  and  the  work  systematized,  liberally  Bap- 
ported,  and  energetically  conducted.  The  State  Col 
lege  has  been  rehabilitated,  and.  indeed,  revolution- 
ized. Asa  technical  school  it  is  in  admirable  condition. 
But  the  change  of  name  was  unfortunate  for  our  farm 
ing  interests,  and  the  broadening  and  development  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  has  in  itself  overshadowed 
and  dwarfed  the  Agricultural  School  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  The  influence  of  the  latter 
is  nothing  like  what  it  should  be  ;  not  one  fanner  iu 
forty  in  the  State  knows  that  such  an  institution  ex 
ists.  The  most  active  single  agency  for  agricultural 
progress  in  Virginia   today   is  the  8outhern    P 


The  recent  improvement  and  the  prosperous  air  of  this 
excellent  journal  is  really  the  most  hopeful  sign  within 
the  agricultural  horizon  of  the  State.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  Virginia  does  not  furnish  as  large  a  part 
of  the  patronage  as  it  ought. 

Under  these  circumstances  may  not  a  proper  appeal 
be  made  to  our  State  Legislature  to  take  this  whole 
subject  under  serious  consideration?  What  greater 
public  service  can  be  rendered  at  the  present  session 
than  the  enactment  of  well  devised  laws  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  in  this  Commonwealth!  Exist- 
ing agencies  should  be  unified,  re-organized,  vitalized. 
New  plans  should  be  formed  and  liberal  appropria- 
tions made :  in  no  way  can  a  reasonable  part  of  the 
public  funds  be  made  more  useful,  if  wisely  expended. 
Abundant  examples  can  be  found  in  other  States  of 
measures  which  are  statesmanlike,  popular  and  effi- 
cient, showing  practical  results  which  fully  justify  all 
their  cost.  Let  onr  law-makers  study  these  examples. 
Virginia  has  been  too  long  lagging  behind  in  the 
march  of  agricultural  progress. 

Henry  E.  Alvoed. 

Fairfax  County,  Va. 


SIXTY  YEARS  AGO— AND  NOW  ? 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

Your  request  for  an  article  on  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  in  Virginia  in  the  last  sixty  years  embar- 
rasses me  somewhat,  for  my  recollection  does  not  ex- 
tend quite  that  far  back,  and  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion at  my  disposal  are  decidedly  meagre.  But  as  I 
wish  to  show  my  appreciation  of  the  good  work  The 
Planter  is  doing  for  agriculture  in  Virginia,  the  re- 
quest becomes  a  command. 

My  earliest  impressions  of  Virginia  farms  were  re- 
ceived the  spring  after  the  war,  wheu  as  a  child  I 
went  from  Alexandria  to  one  of  the  most  fertile  farms 
iu  Fauquier  county.  The  railroad  destroyed  during 
the  war  had  not  been  rebuilt,  and  a  big  farm  wagon, 
a  carriage  and  saddle-horses  afforded  means  of  con- 
veyance for  quite  a  party  of  ladies,  gentlemen  and 
children.  In  a  three  days'  journey  we  drove  over 
the  fields  by  the  most  direct  route,  and  saw  not  one 
panel  of  fence.  Occasionally  two  great,  grim  gate- 
>  >d  out  on  some  hilltop  would  show  where  a  gate 
and  fence  had  been.  There  were  no  haystacks,  no  cat- 
tle, no  barns,  aud  most  of  the  dwellings  were  in 
ruins  :  white  bones  glistened  everywhere  ;  cannon  balls 
and  unexploded  shells  were  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
our  path,  and  a  pocketful  of  niiuie-halls  was  picked 
up  iu  walking  behind  the  wagon.  These  were  sorry 
Crops  for  such  fair  fields,  and  told  in  sternest  tones 
how  complete  was  the  desolation  of  war.  As  I  write 
this  today  on  board  a  Southern  train,  passing  over 
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the  same  general  route,  the  contrast  is  marked  ;  white 
farm-houses,  barns,  and  out  buildings  pass  quickly 
by  ;  well-fenced  fields,  comfortable  looking  stacks  of 
hay  and  ricks  of  straw,  hills  browsed  by  cattle,  or 
green  with  wheat  and  winter  oats,  present  a  far  more 
attractive  picture  and  suggest  a  measure  of  prosperity 
and  plenty.  In  considering  this  question  we  should 
not  forget  that  Virginia  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  a 
■scarred  and  desolate  battle  field  ;  and  that  her  people, 
impoverished,  with  depleted  ranks,  with  no  outside 
capital  or  aid,  have  wrought  out  the  present  trans- 
formation. It  has  marked  for  them  a  struggle  more 
heroic  than  that  of  war,  for  they  suffered  the  depriva- 
tions of  the  latter  without  its  stimulating  glory. 

I  well  remember  the  harvest  scenes  of  that  time.  A 
troop  of  darkies,  enthusiastic,  jolly,  happy  as  the  day 
•was  long,  did  the  work.  Twenty  cradles  going  up  the 
field  with  long  swinging  stroke,  keeping  perfect  time, 
was  the  poetry  of  motion  !  Eich  cradler  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  to  tie  bundles,  by  a  boy  or  woman  to 
carry  them,  and  by  the  shockers.  There  was  great 
rivalry  among  the  cradlers,  especially  if  some  of  them 
were  darkies  from  other  plantations  ;  racing  was  often 
indulged  in,  and  great  was  the  glory  of  the  cradler 
who  set  a  killing  pace  and  knocked  the  strangers  out. 
The  exultant  cry  of  the  racer,  the  swish  of  the  cra- 
dlers, the  clanking  of  the  whetstones,  as  all  stopped 
to  sharpen,  and  the  song  of  the  bundle  carriers  filled 
the  air  with  music.  At  midday,  under  the  shade  of 
oaks  or  maples  and  by  the  cool  waters  of  a  spring, 
dinner  was  spread,  always  an  extra  feast,  accompa 
nied  by  an  extra  dram.  To  eat  dinner  with  the 
"  hands,''  aud  catch  young  hares  as  they  were  seared 
out  into  the  stubble,  were  boyish  delights  that  memory 
will  always  cherish.  There  were  plenty  of  partridges 
in  those  days,  for  the  stubble  was  long  and  uneven, 
and  many  a  handful  of  grain  escaped  the  bundle  and 
the  rake.  That  was  the  old  way.  Now  the  harvest 
field  no  longer  swarms  with  busy  crowd,  no  more  is 
song  heard  among  the  fallen  grain — the  fun  is  all  gone. 
The  metallic  whir  of  the  McCormick  and  the  business 
like  click  of  the  reel  have  no  suggestion  of  music,  and 
the  lonesome  shockers  follow  their  solitary  rounds. 
It  is  business  pure  and  simple,  saving  the  farmer  a 
long  pay  roll  and  cleaning  the  field  so  that  Ruth's  oc- 
cupation is  gone.  This  illustrates  the  advance  in  all 
farm  machinery,  and  we  note  it,  albeit  not  without 
some  regret,  as  an  improvement. 

The  immense  trucking  industry  in  the  Norfolk  sec- 
tion, worth  millions  of  dollars  per  year,  has  developed 
since  1865,and  the  same  maybe  said  of  the  fruit  iudustry 
in  the  State.  Sitce  the  war  the  late  Dr.  Boaz,  one  of 
the  most  promiuent  citizens  of  Albemarle,  planted 
1,000  Albemarle  pippin  trees.  So  little  was  thought 
of  this  as  a  business  venture  that  his  neighbors,  who 


were  successful  farmers,  told  him  that  he  would  one 
day  dig  up  his  trees  to  put  the  land  in  tobacco.  The 
sequel  has  demonstrated  Dr.  Boaz'  wisdom,  for  this 
orchard  has  some  seasons  paid  $100.00  per  acre  ;  one 
year  $15,000  was  declined  for  the  crop  of  apples,  which 
would  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  $600.00  per  acre.  Com- 
mercial orchards  are  now  being  planted,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  this  iudustry  may  be  said  to-  have  fairly 
begun. 

The  short  notice  given  me  has  not  permitted  a 
proper  investigation  of  the  agricultural  records  of  the 
State,  and  I  am  not  able  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  any  real  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture in  Virginia  in  the  last  60  years.  I  have  begun 
such  an  investigation,  and  I  hope  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion more  intelligently  in  a  subsequent  number  of  The 
Planter.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  there  has  been 
a  great  improvement ;  whether  this  is  true  of  the 
whole  State  is  doubtful.  There  are  great  tracts  of 
land  which  were  formerly  fruitful  that  have  lain  un- 
filled since  the  war  ;  and  as  a  consequence  there  are 
whole  counties  that  are  not  producing  one  tenth  of 
what  they  did  60  years  ago.  My  friend,  Mr.  Freder- 
ick Page,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
mentioned  one  plantation  that  in  his  father's  time 
produced  6,000  bushels  of  wheat  which  now  does  not 
produce  600.  Iu  olden  times  the  lands  of  Albemarle 
yielded  regularly  from  40  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  ;  now  such  a  thing  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  soil 
has  not  been  cultivated  with  the  intelligent  care  that 
preserves  its  fertility,  and  though  it  improves  readily 
we  are  not  now  as  a  State  pursuing  a  course  that  will 
bring  it  back  to  its  former  fruitfulness..  We  need  in 
our  State  to-day  more  people  to  cultivate  the  idle 
lands,  and  more  intelligent  methods  on  the  part  of  our 
farmers  now  at  work.  It  would  be  the  greatest  im- 
provement of  the  century  if  Virginia  could  have  a 
stronger  Agricultural  Department,  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, larger  appropriations  to  our  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  in  every  farm-house  a  good  farm  paper — 
like  The  Planter — and  a  good  farm  library— it  need  not 
be  an  expensive  one.  If  this  policy  were  pursued  for 
ten  years  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  chronicle  the  im- 
provement in  that  time.  The  census  of  1010  compared 
with  1000  would  mark  a  progress  simply  wonderful. 
We  have  the  opportunity,  let  us  be  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Sam'l  B.  Woods. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


A  SIMPLE  IRRIGATING  PLANT. 

A  half-inch  pipe  with  a  four- way  spray  upon  it, 
and  twenty  feet  long,  set  up  in  the  centre  of  an  acre 
of  ground  and  supplied  with  water  at  twenty  five- 
pound  pressure,  will  sprinkle  the  whole  acre  in  fine 
rain  one-fourth  to  one  half  inch  in  the  10  to  12  hours 
at  night.  A  wind  mill  will  supply  water  for  ten  acres 
in  this  way.  B.  S.  S. 
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REPORT  OF  MEETING  OF  THE  WOODLAWN 
FARMERS'  CLUB,  VA. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Woodlawn  Farmers' 
Club  met  on  the  9th  of  December  at  Eiigleside,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lukens.  and  came  to  or- 
der at  the  call  of  the  President,  E.  E.  Mason,  about 
4  P.  If. 

The  minutes  of  the  November  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  the  December 
list  of  publications  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture. 

Mr.  Wright  said  he  thought  that  as  there  is  often  a 
great  deal  of  good  matter  in  these  publications,  the 
Club  should  have  one  copy  of  each  to  use  in  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  meetings. 

Major  H.  E.  Alvord,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  of 
Department  of  Agriculture,  being  in  attendance,  the 
President  introduced  him  to  the  Club,  saying  that  the 
committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  finding  that  he  could  not  probably  attend 
this  meeting,  had  invited  Major  Alvord  to  attend. 

Major  Alvord  then  proceeded  to  lead  a  discussion 
od  the  general  topic  of  "What  Science  has  done  in  re- 
cent years  in  connection  with  the  industry  of  dairy- 
ing," remarking  that  it  was  pressure  of  business  and 
not  lack  of  interest  that  had  kept  the  Secretary  away. 

Major  Alvord  said  that  the  researches  of  science  are 
directed  first,  towards  the  verification  of  old  facts,  and 
secondly,  to  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  In  rela- 
tion to  dairy  cattle,  science  has  pointed  out  the  typi 
cal  dairy  cow.  Herdsmen  can  arrive  at  a  possession 
of  the  best  stock  for  their  purpose  by  breeding  and 
selection,  or  by  purchase  of  others  who  have  made 
breeding  and  selection  a  business.  By  the  improved 
tests  that  science  has  introduced  the  breeder  is  better 
able  to  make  selections  and  weed  out  the  unprofitable 
stock.  Science  has  taught  us  something  in  regard  to 
the  care  of  stock  and  the  economy  of  shelter  ;  also  of 
judicious  and  injudicious  shelter.  A  few  years  ago  we 
drifted  into  the  extreme  by  housing  too  closely  and 
undermining  the  health  of  the  herd.  The  rapid  spread 
of  tuberculosis  was  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  too  close 
confinement. 

C.  Lukens  asked  What  is  the  proper  temperature 
for  winter  stablest 

Major  Alvord  recommended  00°  or  70°  F.,  if  the  air 
is  frequently  changed  ;  40°  the  lowest.  This  refers  to 
almost  constant  stabling  with  exercise  only  in  very 
sheltered  places  and  mild  weather. 

Mr.  Wright  thought  that  under  such  high  tempera- 
tures, nature  would  soon  forget  to  provide  the  cow 
with  the  usual  winter  clothing,  thus  incurring  addi 
tional  risks. 

''Of  course,"  Major  Alvord  said,   "the  herdsman 


must  use  great  judgment  and  not  subject  the  cow  to  a 
shock  or  chill." 

In  the  matter  of  feeding,  Major  Alvord  said,  we 
have  gained.  Science,  by  a  long  series  of  experiments 
and  investigations,  has  fixed  standards  for  feeding  ra- 
tions. Food  stuffs  have  been  analyzed  and  their  feed- 
ing value  ascertained  so  that  the  business  is  reduced 
to  scientific  or  rational  feeding  for  the  desired  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Roberts  asked  if  there  was  any  reliable  work 
giving  tabulations  and  formula}  for  feeding,  and 
Major  Alvord  recommended  Prof.  Henry's  "  Feeds 
and  Feeding"  as  being  the  best  and  most  comprehen- 
sive. He  also  said  that  rabies  were  given  in  a  number 
of  Experiment  Station  Bulletins,  and  that  one  of  the 
most  useful  tables  gives  the  digestible  contents  of  the 
foods,  so  that  one  may  always  know  how  much  of  any 
substance  he  is  feeding  is  utilized  by  the  animal.  The 
indigestible  part  of  the  food  is  indispensable,  how- 
ever, as  the  animal  is  so  constituted  as  to  require 
bulk. 

Major  Alvord  then  explained  the  balancing  of  ra- 
tions, and  said  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  or 
flesh  forming  matter  to  the  carbonaceous  or  fat  ami 
heat  formers,  in  good  pasture  grass  being  1  to  5,  that 
is  taken  as  a  standard,  and  a  ration  is  close  or  wide 
as  it  varies  one  way  or  the  other  from  this  standard. 
The  herdsman  has  a  wide  range  of  foods  to  choose 
from  ;  cotton  seed  meal  having  the  highest  percentage 
of  nitrogenous  matter  and  oat  straw  the  lowest. 

Mr.  Gillingham  asked  if  apples  would  dry  a  cow,  as 
is  generally  supposed ! 

Major  Alvord  thought  they  would  not,  and  that,  io 
reasonable  quantities,  they  would  not  be  otherwise  in- 
jurious. 

Mr.  Harrison  asked  if  it  is  possible  to  change  the 
quality  of  milk  by  feeding? 

Major  Alvord  replied  that  all  well  conducted  ex- 
periments point  to  the  fact  that  feed  does  not  change 
the  quality  of  milk,  but  that  this  statement  needs  a 
great  deal  of  explanation.  Of  course,  if  a  cow  is  not 
properly  fed  she  will  not  be  up  to  her  standard  of 
milk,  and  then  proper  feeding  on  a  well  balanced  ra- 
tion will  cause  her  to  improve,  and  so  long  as  her  ra- 
tion is  properly  balanced  the  per  cent,  of  fat  will  nob 
change.  You  can  feed  water  into  milk,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  feed  fat  into  it  beyond  the  normal  produc- 
tion of  the  cow.  To  fc-d  an  unbalanced  ration  is  to 
underfeed.  The  long  line  of  breeding  has  a  greater 
effect  on  the  quality  of  milk  than  the  feed.  A  good 
cow  will  always  be  a  good  one,  except  under  really 
barbarous  treatment,  aud  though  the  poor  cow  may  be 
somewhat  improved  if  taken  in  time,  she  will  never 
be  a  good  one  on  the  very  best  of  feed.  Fat  may  be 
fed  out  of  the  milk  by  starvation. 
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Major  Alvord  thinks  that  the  fat  measures  the  value 
-of  the  milk  for  all  commercial  purposes,  and  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  all  milk  will  be  graded  and  sold 
according  to  the  guaranteed  per  cent,  of  tat.  The  Ex 
periment  Stations  of  the  following  States  were  men 
tioued  as  having  made  the  most  advances  in  dairy 
work :  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsyl 
vania,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

It  was  thought  that  our  Virginia  Station  has  not 
done  what  it  might  in  agricultural  investigation,  but 
Major  Alvord  said  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Direc 
tor.  The  College  and  Station  were  very  much  run 
down  when  Dr.  McBryde  assumed  control,  and  he  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  improvement  he  has  made 
in  the  former.  His  time  has  been  occupied  to  the  full 
measure  of  his  strength  in  reforming  the  College,  and 
the  Station  work  has  not  been  developed  as  it  should 
be,  and  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  end  that  they  recommend  and 
insist  on  the  development  of  tne  Station. 

Mr.  Lukens  considered  it  a  great  misfortune  that 
the  Station  was  not  more  centrally  located. 

Major  Alvord  believed  the  Station  too  inaccessible, 
but  that  it  can  do  a  great  good  where  it  is.  There 
might  be  branch  stations  throughout  the  State.  He 
would  not  advise  dividing  the  Government  appropria- 
tion between  two  or  more  stations. 

Mr.  Wright  asked  if  our  natural  pasture  grasses 
were  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  North  and  West? 

Major  Alvord  replied  that  he  thought  they  were 
not  so  gooil  as  those  of  the  blue  grass  regions  and 
mountain  slopes. 

Mr.  Roberts  asked  what  is  the  coming  dairy  cow? 

Major  Alvord  replied  :  A  cow  that  will  give  about 
20  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  for  215  or  220  days,  averaging 
about  4  per  cent.  fat.  The  races  of  cows  that  give  the 
highest  percentage  of  butter  are  those  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  by  breeding  with  them  we  may  improve 
our  herds.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  quality  goes 
with  the  sire  and  quantity  with  the  dam. 

Mr.  Wright  thought  there  was  room  for  missionary 
work  iu  the  raising  of  dairy  cows.  The  demand  ex- 
ceeded the  supply,  so  that  almost  any  scrub  of  a  cow 
will  bring  what  was  a  few  years  ago  thought  to  be  a 
fair  price  for  a  good  cow. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Major 
Alvord  for  the  pleasure  and  interest  he  had  added  to 
the  meeting;  and  the  Club  adjourned  to  meet  at  Bay 
View,  the  residence  of  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  A.  H.  Roberts, 
Woo  llawn,  Va.,  in  January,  ou  the  last  Saturday  pre- 
ceding the  full  moon. 

Chas.  M.  Pidqeon,  Secretary. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  SOUTHSIDE  VIRGINIA  SIXTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Sixty  years  ago  I  was  a  boy  at  College  in  my  fif- 
teenth year,  beginning  work  on  Greek  "roots;" 
about  as  hard  work  as  digging  up  dogwood  roots  in  a 
new  ground  five  years  afterwards.  The  most  pleasant 
thing,  and  one  I  coveted  most  to  enjoy,  was,  "Tityrus 
lounging  under  a  wide  spreading  beech  (elm)  tree." 
As  a  rule,  the  College  boys  of  that  period  thought  and 
studied  little  about  farming.  That  business  was  main- 
ly relegated  to  the  overseer,  so  far  at  least  as  it  con- 
cerned the  younger  people  of  the  family.  The  times 
were  not  favorable  to  agriculture  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  The  year  1840  was  one  of  intense  political 
excitement.  The  Jacksonian  Democrats  had  long  been 
in  power.  The  Whig  party,  composed  of  young  and 
ambitious  men,  to  a  large  extent,  inaugurated  a  new 
system  of  political  tactics.  Gen.  Harrison  and  John 
Tyler,  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,"  "Log  cabins  and 
Hard  cider,"  and  "Same  Old  Coon,"  were  emblazoned 
on  their  banners.  These,  more  than  the  principles 
involved,  carried  the  day.  The  deplorable  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  making  any  change  desira- 
ble to  the  multitude,  who  then,  as  now,  understood 
little  of  the  causes  of  financial  trouble,  contributed  no 
little  to  a  change  in  administration.  One  journal  said, 
"The  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  in  a  '  mixed  up  state.'  The  agricultural  af- 
fairs of  the  country  are  in  a  desperate  state." 

This  condition  of  affairs  was  not  the  result  of  gov- 
ernmental administration,  though  the  Administration 
got  the  blame  for  it.  There  had  been  a  wild  specula- 
tion pervading  the  whole  Southern  country.  Cotton 
had  been,  a  few  years  previous  to  this  year,  twenty 
cents  a  pound-  There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
Southern  planter's  profits.  Everybody  went  wild,  and 
speculation  in  land,  and  negroes  for  the  cotton  fields. 
had  no  bounds.  In  Virginia,  the  "  Moras- multicaulis 
fever"  broke  out,  and  raged  for  a  time.  Negro  men 
sold  for  $1,000  apiece.  The  country  banks  discounted 
freely,  making  loans  on  any  and  everything.  In  1-40 
cotton  had  fallen  to  7  and  8  cents.  The  banks  had 
suspended  "specie  payment,"  and  a  collapse,  such  as 
existed  a  few  years  ago,  only  more  general,  had  come. 
The  wrecks  of  financial  failures  were  all  around  and 
everywhere.  Exchange  on  New  York  in  Virginia  was 
Sand  10  percent,  premium,  while  in  Mississippi  it  was 
80  per  cent. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  inspected  in  Virginia  in  1840 
was  58,000  hogsheads,  the  larger  portion  of  it  made  in 
Southside  Virginia,  as  the  following  figures  will 
show: 
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Inspections. 

Petersburg 14,123 

Lynchburg 13,613 

Farmville  4 ■■"'•"'-' 

Oarksville -  71" 

Danville  9-7 

35  925 

Richmond 20,738 

Other  points 1,33^ 

The  price  of  tobacco  ranged  from  93  to  80.  averag 
iug  about  •*•">. 

Wheat  was  not  extensively  raised,  the  cost  of  trans 
port.ition  except  on  navigable  streams,  having  been 
very  heavy — say.  for  forty  miles  by  wagou,  25  cents  per 
bushel.  The  price  in  the  other  markets  was  91  to  |1  10 
per  bushel. 

Corn  being  equally  difficult  of  transportation,  and 
only  bringing  50  cents  per  bushel,  was  sent  to  the  mar 
kets  only  iu  small  quantities. 

At  these  prices,  thrifty  and  industrious  planters 
did  live  and  make  money,  for  in  that  day  economy 
and  frugality  prevailed  largely  in  the  rural  portionsof 
the  Sjuthside.  Bjys  wore  home  spun,  and  home- 
woven,  and  home  made  clothes,  made  of  home  raised 
materials  There  was  but  one  ready-made  clothing 
store  in  Petersburg  at  that  day,  and  I  well  recollect 
the  first  coat  I  ever  saw  from  such  a  house.  Leather 
was  made  at  home,  and  every  large  farm  had  its  shop 
maker,  as  well  as  spinners,  and  weavers  of  cotton  aud 
wool. 

Little  was  bought  beyond  sugar  and  coffee  and  some 
smaller  items.  Plows  (such  as  they  were),  "bar- 
share,"  or  "bar  shear,"  and  "trowel  hoes."  were 
made  at  the  blacksmith  shop  at  home,  or  at  the  coi- 
ners of  the  road.  These  required  but  little  iron,  which 
the  wagons  carrying  the  tobacco  to  market  brought 
back  along  with  other  supplies. 

There  were  few  railroads  at  that  day.  One  line  ex 
tended  from  Richmond  to  Petersburg  ;  thence  to  Gas 
ton,  X.  C;  one  from  Petersburg  to  City  Point,  and 
one  from  Weldon,  X.  C,  to  Portsmouth,  Va.  These 
were  mainly  for  travellers  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  cities.  They  were  little  used  by  planters  as 
carrieis  of  crops.  Their  crops  were  mainly  carried  to 
market  by  their  own  wagens  and  teams,  or  by  "  road 
wagoners,"  as  they  were  called.  On  the  main  thor 
oughfare.  such  as  Cocke's  road,  leading  from  Peters- 
burg to  Clarksville  on  the  Roanoke,  they  moved  slow- 
ly along  in  sections  of  two  to  twenty.  This  was  a  ne- 
eessity,  for  the  tea  is  had  to  be  doubled  frequently  in 
order  to  get  through  the  mud  holes,  which  wen-  not 
"few  nor  far  between,"  and  some  of  them  were 
thought  to  be  like  a  certain  "pit,"   that  used  to  be 


oftener  referred  to  iu  those  days  than  in  these.  How 
those  wagoners  ever  made  their  trips  it  is  hard  to  say. 
At  a  certain  lane  in  Cocke's  road,  I  once  saw  a  horse 
that  had  fallen  iu  a  hole  full  of  water  and  was  drowned 
before  he  could  be  gotten  out.  It  was  iu  this  lane,  as- 
.  went,  that  a  certain  prominent  citizen,  when 
passing,  saw  a  hat  in  the  mud  and  reached  down  to 
pick  it  up.  To  his  astonishment,  he  found  a  man's 
head  under  it.  When  he  began  to  pity  the  unfortu- 
nate fellow,  the  latter  said,  "I  am  in  a  predicament, 
my  friend,  but  my  horse  is  in  a  worse  fix  thau  I  am, 
for  I  am  on  his  back."  Worse  stories  have  been  told 
thau  this  on  slighter  foundations.  But  the  horse- 
drowning  led  to  the  building  of  a  plank-road  in  after 
years,  and  better  grading,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  plank-road,  though  good  at  first,  was  short  lived, 
aud  the  old  road  is  now,  in  some  places,  easily  tra- 
versed, in  the  render,  when  the  ice  will  bear  one's 
weight  and  he  has  on  a  pair  of  skates. 

I  have  referred  to  the  "  Morns  multicaulis  fever," 
which  subsided,  leaving  many  who  had  been  impover- 
ished and  few  who  had  been  euriched.  Xevei : 
a  number  endeavored  to  make  something  from  gUk- 
culture.  I  recollect  seeing  a  "coocoonery"  near  Boyd- 
ton,  Va.,  with  the  worms  spinning  the  silk.  As  prac- 
tical a  man  as  Elmund  Baffin,  Biq.,  the  notable  editor 
of  the  Farmers'  Register,  aud  the  great  advocate  and 
promoter  of  the  marl  and  lime  improremeut,  and  to 
whom  the  State  is  indebted  more  thau  to  the  whole 
race  of  politicians  put  together,  seems  to  have  been 
interested  in  the  silk-culture.  In  his  journal  of  1S40, 
Vol.  Vlfl  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the 
statistics  given  and  other  information),  he  published 
fifteen  articles  on  the  subject.  But  the  industry  never 
prospered,  and  soon  died  out.  The  Morus-multicaulis 
plants  lived  on,  however,  and  were  browzed  by  cattle, 
which  seemed,  like  the  silkworm,  to  love  the  leaves. 

The  use  of  marl  in  the  counties  where  it  was  found, 
east  of  Petersburg,  was  making  much  advance  iu  1S40. 
In  the  volume  of  the  Register  referred  to,  the  editor 
published  twenty  articles  on  the  subject.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  use  it  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  pit  from  which  it  was  dug.  Some  of  the  farm- 
ers above  Petersburg  tried  lime  as  a  substitute,  but  it 
was  of  doubtful  benefit,  and  hence  was  only  used  as  a 
part  of  "compost,"  aud  then  it  frequently  did  more 
harm  than  good  from  improper  usage. 

What  was  most  advocated  by  Mr.  Ruffin,  and  a  few 
of  the  most  progressive  farmers  in  1840,  was  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops  of  wheat,  grain,  aud  tobacco,  alter- 
nating with  clover,  peas,  and  grasses  Tnis,  when 
properly  practiced,  proved  to  be  the  true  aud  fruitful 
solution  of  farm  prosperity,  and  increased  iu  favor 
until  the  war. 

In  the  counties  constituting  the   "Black-belt,"   in 
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1S10,  tobacco  constituted  the  main  money  crop.  The 
rotation  was  wheat,  clover,  or  grass,  or  grazing  (what 
was  called  ''rest")  tobacco,  or  com,  the  "three  year 
rotatiou  system."  This,  where  grazing  took  the  place 
of  clover  or  grass,  with  an  overseer  who  cared  only  for 
a  crop  and  nothing  for  the  laud,  soon  brought  a  field 
to  gullies  aud  galls,  until  all  the  original  forest  was 
destroyed,  aud  then  began  the  clearing  of  the  second 
growth,  maybe  the  third,  which  bountiful  Nature  had 
used  to  restore  the  primitive  fertility. 

The  only  fertilizers  used  were  home  made.  Stable 
manure  aud  farm-pen  manure  were  all  devoted  to  to 
bacco  lots.  A  few  years  subsequent  to  1S40,  the  sys- 
tem of  composting  called  the  "Borumer"  system, 
went  largely  into  practice,  and  served  to  widen  the 
area  of  improved  laud. 

A  "new  ground"  was  opened  every  year  from  the 
forest,  which  in  many  cases  was  successfully  cultivated 
until  it  was  worn  out. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  labor  generally  was  all 
done  on  the  large  farms  by  the  negroes.  When  these 
were  properly  managed  and  cared  for,  they  made  the 
best  laborers  the  State  has  ever-  had.  The  mansions 
were  served  by  negro  butlers  aud  maids,  who  general- 
ly had  a  good  time,  and  were  polite  and  faithful.  The 
sound  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  made  home 
music,  and  the  mistress  of  the  household,  beside  dis- 
pensing generous  hospitality,  had  the  oversight  of  the 
provisions  for  the  servautsas  well  as  her  own  children. 
Her  office  was  not  a  sinecure.  Such  a  system  of  mas- 
ters and  servants,  of  mistress  and  maids,  moving  along 
in  many  homes  with  good  will  on  both  sides,  the  world 
never  saw  aud  will  never  see  agai.i.  The  civilization 
of  Southside  Yirgiuia  had  some  dark  spots — especial- 
ly dark  to  those  who  looked  at  them  from  afar — but  no 
system  the  world  has  ever  seen,  nursed  and  sent  out  a 
knightlier  set  of  gentlemen,  aud,  with  all  its  faults,  it 
must  have  had  some  of  the  best  elements  that  ever 
made  women  pure  and  men  brave. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  grateful  and  pleas- 
ant for  this  writer  to  have  written  of  Virginia  agricul- 
ture iu  the  decade  of  1851-1S6L — the  golden  era  of  the 
State.  If  the  Southern  Planter  lives  to  celebrate  its 
seventieth  anniversary,  and  I  should  be  alive,  I  will, 
if  called  upou,  write  of  this  period,  during  which  I 
was  permitted  to  take  an  active  part. 

Wishing  the  Planter  many  anniversaries — even  ad 
infinitum. 

Hanover  Co.,  Va.         .  Rich'd  Ikby. 


How  many  of  our  readers  will  start  1900  knowing 
just  how  they  stand  financially?  Probably  not  one  in 
twenty.  Whether  yon  keep  accounts  or  not,  you  will 
be  benefitted  by  "  squaring  up"  things  now. 


SIXTY  YEARS'  CHANGES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Yours  informing  me  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  is- 
sue of  the  Planter  to  hand.  I  would  love  dearly  to 
send  in  its  pages  cheerful  greetings  to  my  fellow  farm- 
ers, congratulating  them  upon  the  advances  made 
from  the  reap  hook  and  cradle,  the  mowing  scythe 
and  hand  rake  to  the  self  binding  reaper,  mowing 
machine  aud  horse  rake — from  the  old  pepper  box 
threshing  machine,  when  we  fanned  wheat  a  week  or 
more  from  chaff  pens  after  we  had  done  threshing,  to 
the  self-moving  steam  thresher — from  the  horrid  cus- 
tom of  root  breaking  in  corn  culture,  where  the  test 
of  plowmauship  was  the  exhibition  of  the  most  bro- 
ken roots  on  the  plow  at  the  end  of  row,  to  the  present 
deep  plowing  before  planting,  followed  by  shallow 
cultivation  and  the  dust  mulch — from  the  moving  of 
barns  to  get  rid  of  the  huge  piles  of  accumulated  and 
wasted  manure,  to  the  sowing  of  legumes  to  aid  the 
now  carefully  saved  and  utilized  manure — from  the 
wasteful,  careless  stock  feeding,  which  prided  itself 
upon  having  so  fed  a  steer  through  the  winter  that  it 
was  able  in  the  spriug  of  the  year  to  walk  down  a  hill 
without  falling,  to  the  present  balanced  ration  that 
fits  our  cattle  for  European  markets — from  the  former 
poor  quality  of  our  fruit  to  the  present  finely  devel- 
oped sprayed  apple,  that  tempts  foreign  lands  to  buy 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  same. 

But  especially  do  I  wish  to  congratulate  all  on  the 
decided  advance  when  we  got  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  into  the  Cabinet,  and  thus  secured  recog- 
nition for  our  calling  at  the  hands  of  the  government, 
and  set  on  foot  that  advance  in  scientific  agricultural 
teaching  which  has  been  so  ably  championed  by  the 
best  agricultural  journals,  and  which  now  enables  us 
to  enjoy  the  Southern  Planter  of  sixty  years'  standing, 
growing  old  so  gracefully  and  usefully,  with  a  host  of 
advanced  and  lucid  writers,  such  as  Massey  and  Terry, 
who  really  deserve  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
practical  results  of  which  advanced  agricultural  teach- 
ing has  made  our  nation  (with  its  eighty  one  billions 
of  property)  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 

With  the  highest  personal  regard, 

Fauquier  Co.,  Ya.  T.  Towson  Smith. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  JIMSOiN  WEED. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

In  your  last  edition  "Caution"  condemns  the 
"Jimson  Weed"  so  thoroughly  I  fear  he  does  not 
know  its  medicinal  worth.  For  reducing  swellings 
and  inflammations,  it  is  unequaled.  When  one  of  our 
boys  gets  a  'stone  bruise"  we  bind  the  green  leaves 
to  it,  and  they  relieve  immediately.     I  have  seen  the 
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"Darkies"  bind  the  leaves  to  their  heads  for  head- 
ache (don't  think  I  conld  stand  the  odor).  Then  we 
take  the  leaves  (or  seed)  and  make  the  best  salve  ever 
known  for  cats,  burns,  and  bruises,  and  for  piles  it 
has  no  equal.  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  "Caution  No.  2." 


QUARANTINE  NOTICE. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Office  of  State  Veterinarian, 
Blauksbukg,  Va.,  Dec.  8   1899. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  la- 
ter State  Association  of  Live  Stock  Smitary   B  >ards, 
it  is  prob-ible  that  the  Federal  and  State  cattle  quar- 
antine rules  and  regulations  will  go  into  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  Jinuary.   1900,  and   that  the  quarantine 
line  ruuning  Through  Albemirle,  Amherst,  Fluvanna, 
and  Nelson  counties,  will  pr  >hably  go  iuto  effect  on 
the  15th  day  of  February,  1900. 

Parties  wishing  to  transport  e  if  tie  across  slid  lines 
will  do  well  to  bear  thes-1  d  tte-s  la  mind,  as  no  permits 
will  be  given  after  the  quarantine  goes  into  eff-.-t. 
Charles  McCulloch.  M.  D..  V.  S., 

Slate    Veterinarian. 


TO  GROW   HEMP  IN   FLORIDA. 

Some  Kentucky  hemp  men  have  obtaiued  a  consid- 
erable tract  of  land  of  the  F.  C.  &  P.  R.  R.,  in  Florida, 
and  options  upon  more,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  enormous  China  hemp  ranch.  Experiments  iu 
growing  hemp  have  been  made  during  the  past  three 
years,  but  with  some  uncertain  results  from  dry  spring 
weather  and  the  hot  weather  of  summer  killing  the 
seed  before  germinating.  The  Experiment  Station  at 
Lake  City  is  plantiug  hemp  this  winter,  as  is  Colonel 
McQuarrie,  of  the  West  Florida  Agricultural  Society, 
at  De  Funiack  Springs.  U.  S.  Senator  Mitchell,  who 
owns  a  considerable  tract  near  Jacksonville,  and  the 
Florida  Improvement  Company,  are  interested. 

8.  S.  B. 


RED  POLL  HILKINQ   RECORD. 

A  noteworthy  milking  record  has  been  established 
by  the  Red  Poll  cow,  Crocus,  which  belonged  to  the 
famous  Norfolk  dairy  herd  at  Whittingham.  She  gave 
birth  to  her  third  calf  on  May  llrh,  1890,  since  which 
date  she  continued  uninterruptedly  in  milk  till  Sep- 
tember 28,  1899,  a  period  of  over  nine  years,  her  milk 
yield  in  the  last  week  of  her  life  being  at  the  rate  of 
431  lbs  ,  or  nearly  4*  gallons.  During  the  nine  years 
and  four  mouths  that  she  was  continuously  in  milk, 
she  yielded  altogether  60,428  lbs.,  or  nearly  23  tons  of 
milk.  Over  the  last  five  years,  the  average  quantity 
of  butter  fat  in  her  milk  was  as  high  as  4.3  per  cent. 
Her  live  weight,  when  sent  to  the  market,  after  being 
fed  on  grass  feed  for  the  last  six  months  of  her  life, 
was  1,159  lbs.  In  the  nine  years  since  her  last  calving 
she  gave  something  like  45  times  her  own  weight  in 
milk,  and  her  average  production  during  that  period 
w  is  5. 103  lbs.  of  milk,  or  considerably  over  500  gallons 
p?r  year.  For  a  moderate  sized  cow.  this  is  a  remark- 
able performance,  which  has  aroused  much  interest 
amongst  the  breeders  of  Red  Polls. — The  Times,  Lon- 
don, Eng. 


THE  FENCE  LAW  CASE. 

This  case  is  now  set  down  on  the  docket  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  is  expected  to  be  called  for  argument 
early  in  January.  We  would  ask  all  who  have  not 
yet  sent  in  their  names  as  subscribers  to  the  cost  of 
obtaining  a  decision  on  this  very  important  question  for 
farmers,  and  who  are  willing  to  do  so,  to  let  us  hear 
from  them  at  once.  There  is  need  for  more  money 
than  is  yet  subscribed  to  pay  the  agreed  lee  to  the  at- 
torneys if  the  case  is  won  and  for  the  court  fees:  If 
the  decision  should  sustain  the  contention  that  the 
present  law  is  unconstitutional,  as  we  (irmly  believe  it 
will  do,  then  farmers  will  be  saved  thousands  of  dol- 
lars every  year  for  fences.  Surely  it  is  worth  while  to 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  decision 
upon  the  question. 


POSTAL  DIFFICULTIES  IN  1841. 

In  the  Planter  for  April,  1841,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing notice  : 

"Postage. — We  inadvertently,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, gave  our  assent  to  the  transmission  of  subscrip- 
tions at  our  expense.  We  find  that  we  were  rather 
green  in  doing  so.  Postmasters  to  whom,  as  a  class, 
we  beg  to  return  our  thanks  for  the  courtesy  we  have 
received  at  their  hands,  will  always  frank  such  com- 
munications so  as  to  save  the  expense  to  both  parties. 
Our  eyes  were  opened  to  the  necessity  of  making  this 
requisition  by  the  following  circumstances  :  A  gentle- 
man wrote  to  us  requesting  us  to  send  our  first  number 
for  examination.  We  paid  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for 
the  request  and  complied  with  it.  He  then  said  he 
would  like  to  see  the  second  number.  This  also  was 
sent,  and  another  twelve  and  a  half  cents  paid.  This 
morning  we  received  his  enclosure  of  one  dollar,  for 
which  we  had  to  pay  twenty  Jive  cents,  leaving  us  the 
net  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  the  year's  subscription — a 
good  deal  less  than  the  paper  cost  us." 


CASTRATION. 

Those  having  the  management  of  cattle  or  sheep 
must  have  been  struck  by  a  similar  cause  producing 
an  exactly  contrary  effect.  In  emasculating  the  male 
of  the  former,  a  longer  growth  of  horn  takes  place, 
while  in  its  application  to  the  male  of  the  latter  animals 
the  growth  of  horn  is  very  much  lessened  ;  but  we  find 
the  law  governing  the  two  effects  consistent,  in  that, 
the  horn  growth  of  the  female  in  cattle  is  longer  than 
in  the  male,  but  it  is  the  reverse  in  sheep,  the  length 
of  growth  being  more  developed  in  the  male.  It 
would,  therefore,  tend  to  sustain  the  proposition  that 
sex  is  not  inherent  in  the  embryo,  but  is  solely  of  ex- 
traneous growth.  W.  M. 
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be  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 

No  anonymous  communications  or  en- 
quiries will  receive  attention. 


Address — 


THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTES. 

Our  Special  Issue. 
We  are  sending  out  a  very  large 
edition  of  this  issue  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Southern  States.  Many  of 
the  copies  will  be  sent  to  persons 
whose  names  have  been  given  us  by 
Subscribers.  Other  copies  are  being 
sent  to  the  largest  and  best  farmers 
in  the  different  sections,  whose 
names  and  addresses  we  have  gath 
ered  specially  for  this  purpose.  We 
ask  that  all  these  will  give  the  jour- 
nal a  careful  reading.     In  its  main 


SURE        CROPS     "owland0nRtch; 
^^  ^*^  I   ni  BbV        ^0  I   fll  ^^  I        \J     low  land  depends  on 
proper  urainage.     Proper  drainage  depends  on  the  use  of  drain  tile.     We  would 
like  to  tell  you  how  to  install  an  effective  system  of  drainage,  and  quote  prices  on 

Farm  Drain  Tile 


SsSS:  Powhatan  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Artist)-: 
Front  Bricks, 


I  «/WW%  *WV\*/VVVV\*/WVVVVVVVVVVV*VVVVVVVVVVVVW**VVVV| 

'  DRAIN  YOUR  LANDS^T  ^IS'HS.^L 

crops.    We  sell  all  sizes 

Farm  Drain  Tile, 

TERRA  COTTA  PIPE.         LIME,  CEMENT,  PLASTER,  FIRE  BRICKS,  &c. 
Write  for  prices.  WARNER  MOORE  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


^,0tf5SEEDs 


THE  LARGEST 

seed  House 

'IN  THE  SOUTH 


Wood's  Seeds  SLSSSLSLS 

and  haveachieved  the  highestreputation 
for  quality,  productiveness  and  adapta- 
bility to  our  Southern  soil  and  climate. 

THE  NEW  CENTURY  ISSUE  OF  WOODS 
DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  is  fully  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  gives  the  fullest  infor- 
mation about  all 

Seeds  For  Southern  Planting. 

It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
plant  seeds,  and  we  will  mail  it  free  upon 
receipt  of  postal  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen, 

RICHMOND,     -     VIRGINIA. 


features,  it  is  just  such  an  issue  as 
we  make  every  month  of  the  year. 
Can  you  afford  to  continue  to  farm 
without  becoming  a  regular  reader 
of  The  Planter  ?  We  think  not,  and 
this  is  what  thousands  of  our  regu- 
lar readers  say.  Send  us  on  50  cents 
either  in  a  money  order,  cheque, 
coin  or  stamps,  and  give  the  Planter 
atrial  for  one  year.  We  have  never 
been  called  on  to  beg  for  a  continu- 
ance of  a  subscription  once  started. 
The  renewal  comes  unasked. 


T"I)EA1,D>,.cTlc 


^'}\ 


Our  own  grand  NEW  BUILDING. 
Oldest  (32 YEARE)  and  only  bus- 
iness college  in  Va.,a:id2dintho 
Sonihtoownits  building.  An  UP- 
TO-DATE  SCHOOL.  Scholarly  and 
experienced  teachers,  4  cl  whom 
are  authors  oi  valuable  books. 
roth  seies.  NO  VACATIONS. 
All  business  branches.  English 
and  Academic  drmrtments. 
"  LEADING  CUSINEES  COLLEGH 
SOUTH  OF  TEE  POTOHAC  RIVER.  'Phila.  Stenographer.  Catalog  lree. 


s%fe; 


i~~i- 


BOWSHER  FEED  JULES. 
We  have  received  three  circulars  from 
the  K.N.  P.  Biwsher  Co.,  South  Bern!, 
Ind.,  descriptive  of  their  wMl  known  Feed 
Mills.  They  will  be  f-ent  free  to  any  one 
interested,  on  rtceipt  of  request. 


CRASS  g,over 

sr 

~-Increaseof  crop  pays  for  seeder 
.first  10  acres.  Trie)  and  tree. 
"   years  the  Standard.  Sent  on 

ial.  Kpccllll  c.irc-r  and  circu- 
_—  rs  free.  Aildress  eimmnlon 
BSeudcr  Co.,  L'rbuuu,  ludluuo* 
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DEAFNESS  CANNOT  BE  CURED 
by  local  application?,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  diseased  i*>rtion  of  the  ear. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deafness, 
and  that  is  by  ..institutional  remedies 
Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  urn.  nus  'lining  >'f  the  Eusta- 
chian Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  in- 
flamed vou  have  a  rumbling  sound  or 
imperfect  hearing.and  when  it  is  entirely 
closed  Deafness  is  t he  result,  and  unless 
the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and 
this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hea  ins;  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine 
it  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh, 
which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  mucoua  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
anv  case  of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh) 
that  cannot  lie  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure.    Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Toledo,  0. 
a®-Sold  by  Druggists 

To  Our  Subscribers. 

\Yhen  sending  your  renewal,  get 
-one  of  your  neighbors  to  join  with 
you  and  give  you  50  cents,  that  he 
may  also  have  The  Planter.  A  dol- 
lar bill  is  more  convenient  to  remit 
than  any  other  form  of  remittance. 
Every  subscriber  could  secure  an- 
other subscriber  for  us  if  he  tried. 
This  would  double  our  list,  and  be 
most  cheering  to  us. 


Hard  on  Us. 
Jno.  S.  Funk,  Glen  Farm,  Sing- 
er's Glen,  Ya.,  writes  us  :  "  I  would 
advertise  in  The  Southern  Planter 
this  season  but  have  had  such  a  de 
mand  for  sheep  that  I  have  sold 
out.  I  find  your  journal  the  best 
medium  in  which  to  advertise.  Sev- 
eral parties  wrote  me  this  season 
answering  my  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  The  Southern  Planter 
last  season." 


STOCK  WANTED. 
We  have  had  inquiries  recently 
for  Essex  Pigs  Cotswold  Sheep  and 
Red  Polled  Cattle.  Parties  having 
any  of  the  above  breeds  of  stock 
will  certainly  do  well  to  advertise 
same  in  the  Southern  Planter. 


Whose  Money  ? 

We  received  on  October  10th  a 
remitance  in  stamps,  renewing  a 
subscription  to  the  Southern  Planter. 
The  envelope  was  postmarked 
"Brightwood,  Va.,"  but  the  sender 
omitted  to  sign  his  name. 

We  also  received  50  cents  in 
stamps  on  December  22,  postmark- 
ed "Culpeper,  Va.,"  without  sig- 
nature. We  are  unable  to  credit 
the  owner  unless  claimed. 


MAGAZINES. 

The  January  number  of  the  Century, 
appearing  just"  before  New  Year's,  has  a 
Happy  New  Year  over  designed  by  Will 
Bradley  and  printed  in  colors.  Among 
the  contributors  are  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Morley,  I>r.  S.  W.ir  Mitchell,  Rndyard 
Kipling,  Gov.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Book- 
er T.  Washington,  Ernest  Seton  Thomp- 
son, 8tephen  Phillips  and  Captain  Joshua 
Slocum,  and  the  artists  represented  are 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  illustrates  his  own 
contribution;  Frederic  Remineton,  Joe 
eph  Pennell,  Edmund  Sullivan,  Yarian, 
Pottbast  and  Mary  Hallock  Foote. 
nothing  of  the  reproduction  of  paintings 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Van  Dyck  and 
Cooper.  The  magazine  is  rich  in  full- 
page  pictures,  many  of  them  in  tints. 
U  it.  l:  tosevelt'e  essay  on  "  Fellow-  Feel- 
ing as  a  Political  Factor"  is  a  character- 
istically vigorous  and  optimistic  plea  for 
the  avoidance  of  horizontal  social  cleav- 
ages in  American  politics,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  vertical  cleavages  instead.  If 
the  republic  is  to  endure,  be  argues,  we 
.i.leon  political  questions, not  by 
but  as  individuals.  The  great 
work  that  is  being  done  at  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute for  the  elevation  of  the  negro  rac  ■ 
■  :ih  vers  CCfflVia:  i- '■>■:"•■  t?  I  r  ■  > 
dent  Washington,  who  is  laboring  no  l.-ss 
effectively  for  the  good  of  the  whites 
than  for  that  of  the  colored  population 
of  the  South. 

"The  T.ittle  Boy  and  the  Elephant," 
the  opening  story  in  >'.  Ificholnt  for  Jan- 
uary, i-  the  tale  "of  a  little  Indian  Prince 
arried  off  into  the  jungle  by  an 
amiable  wild  elephant,  that  takes  very 
good  care  of  him  and  Anally  restores  him 
to  his  friends.  Jules  On.Tin  lias  made 
several  illustrations  of  little  Nooi 
culiar experiences, and  oneofthem  forms 
the  frontispii  ce  of  the  number.     The  lade 

-in  re'-  day  are  descrilied  in  "  Eliz- 
abethan B  .vs."  by  L.  II  Sturdevant,  and 
pictured  by  George  Yarian.  Reginald 
Birch  illustrate- Jane  Dransfield's  verses 

■The  Family  Cl-ek,'  and  also 
makes  the  pictntes  for  the  verses  and 
game  bv  M.  K.  Jessop,  "  Lady  Blander- 
pin's  Familv  Onach."  In  "The  Vanished 
Colony,"  Elbridge  B.  Brooks  tells  of 
■  iwn,  Virginia— the  earliest  Eng- 
lish settlement  io  America,  with  a  history 
running  back  nearly  three  centuries. 

The  Breeders'  G-tzstte  Christmas  number 
is  one  of  the  finest  ever  is-ued  by  the 
proprietors  of  this  standard  authority  on 
live  stork,  and  this  H  saying  much,  as 
former  issues  were  bad  to  heat  The 
illustrations  alone  are  worth  much  more 
than  the  est  ol  the  whole  number.  They 
are  really  line  works  of  art,  and  yet  true 
to  nature. 


"No  Eye  Like  the 

Master  s  Eye." 

You  are  master  of  your 
health,  and  if  you  do  not 
attend  to  duty,  the  blame  is 
easily  located.  If  your  blood 
is  out  of  order,  Hood's  Sar- 
saparilla  will  purify  it 

£  is  the  specific  remedy  for  troubles  of 
the  blood,  kidneys,  bowels  or  liver. 

Blotches— "£*£>  A«  used  to  be 
covered  vrith  pimples  and  blotches  and  I 
suffered  from  continuous  headache. 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  quickly  removed  the 
cause  and  my  face  is  smooth.  Have  no 
more  headaches."  F.  H.  Seibert, 
Hammond,  bid. 


Never  Disappoints 


Hood's  Pills  enre  liver  Ills :  the  non-Irritating  »nd 
only  calUartiiT  to  take   with    Hood's  SartJiutrilH.. 


tie  Improved  BOSS  FEED  MILL. 


opi-aise-speaksforilself.  Willsrrind 
all  kind*  or  grain.  Hue  oi  Coarse,  wet  ..r  .try, 
wiih  more  speed  and  less  power  than  any 
other  mill  manufactured.  Sale- doubled  every 
rear  for  the  past  eight  >ears.  C  taweue  Irea, 
Prices  reasonable.  TEyery  mill  guaranteed. 
WOODCOCK  FOUNDRY  A  MACHINE  WORKS, 

CHIt-l-ICOTHE,    OHIO. 


After  Being  on  the  Market  TEN  YEARS, 

The  ACME  Engine  Still  Leads 


For  Churning, 
Culling  4  liiind- 
ina  Peed,  Killing 

SllueS,         Sawing 

Wood,  Elevailue 
W'aler.    :i  nd    ail 
Farm  and  Gene- 
-  a- here 


Small  Power  is 
Kequired. 


No  Skilled  Engi- 
neer required. 


ROCHESTER  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS. 
No.  17  Frank  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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FOR  14  CENTS  X 

wish  to  pain  this  year  200.0CO  9 
/custom,  r,,  ami  In  i  reofcr  ■ 
I  f  up.  Cny  li..r.l.  n  II.  .  t,        lie  m 
lPkg  Earl'st  Emerald  Cueumberloe  2 
1    "    LaCrossr  .Marl.,  t  Lettuce,  15c  2 
1    "     Strawberry  Melon.  15c  5 

1     "     It  Day  Ra.li-h,  luc  • 

1     "     Early  Ripe  t  a:  I  ape,  10c  • 

1    ■■     Early  Dinner  Onion,  10c  ■ 

3  "  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  15c  2 
Worth  «1.00,  for  14  cents,  flxo  g 
Above  10  PkpsT 


top 


th  $1.0U, 


atalog,  telling  all  about 

SAL1EB  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 

pon  receipt  of  this  notice  &  14c. 

amps.  We  invite  yourtrade,  and 

rice  try  Sal  zer'e 


.1*  jp 


ill 


ftiOfl  Prizeson  Sail 


?r's  twtto- 
i  earth.  F 
H08SE,  WI1 


VIRGINIA. 


TOBACCO  SEED 

is  noted  the  world  over.  Seed  grown  here 
produces  the  finest  types  of  Tobacco  grown. 
Our  Catalogue  gives  full  descriptions,  kinds 
best  adapted  to  different  soils,  and  much 
other  valuable  information  for  Tobacco 
growers  everywhere.  Catalogue  mailed  on 
request.     Write  for  it. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSflEN,       =       RlCHflOND,  VA. 


A  FAST  GRINDER 


rwitbStolOh.  p. 
?X  — Smaller  size  5  to  6 
IRA  h.  p.  Grinds  coarse  or 
£  W\  fine  at  will.    Uses  the 

Requires  speed 

""revolutions 


■<\_        ,    perfect     r.-. 

^STAR 


STEAM  POWER 

GRINDER 

Safety    bottom— no 


anddnrsMp.   Never  chokes.   UrM  draft  for  the  capacity.    Send  for 

STAR  "MAN '  F' g!"  CO .~" 30"  Depct"st,"NEW  LEXINGTON,  0. 


BOWSHER 

Feed 
Mills. 


;  Will  crish  ear  corn  i»lili  nr 
;  ..iil...uc  „Ii„iU,  and  prind  any 
'  kind   of  small    train  at     the 


Lightest  Running  and  Handiest 

:      in    Hnaraia      "  *l/.F-s-'.?to25horse  power. 
10   UPeraiei   Onest.vle  for  windwheel  use. 


tOn 

[        (Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

R  .  N.  P.  BOWSHER   CO., 

South  Bend, Ind. 


Farm  Fence  '8,J?<fol°- 

Buchanan  Fence  Co.,  Box  25,  Smithvllle,  O. 


Among  the  thirteen  strong  articles  in 
the  January  Fornm  are  found  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Tariff  a  Live  Issue,"  by  Con- 
gressman Albert  J.  Hopkins;  "German 
Art  of  To-dav,"  by  Ferrl.  Avenarius; 
"  New  Crimes  and  Penalties,"  by  Hon. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  the  International  Prison 
Commission;  "A  Living  Profit  and  a  Liv- 
ing Wage,"  by  Edward  J.  Smith  ;  ''Some 
Defects  of  the  Kindergarten  in  America," 
by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark 
University:  "'Does  Colonization  Pay?" 
by  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  U.  8.  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics,  and  "  Wagner's  Person- 
ality," by  Uustav  Kobbfi. 

The  future  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
the  Philippine  question,  financial  legis 
lation  in  the  new  Congress,  Secretary 
Root's  report,  the  British  reverses  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  recent  progress  of 
American  municipalities  are  some  of  the 
topics  editorially  treated  in  the  January 
Review  of  Reviews. 

The  subject  of  the  Review  of  Rei'ieim' 
character  sketch  for  January  is  Secretary 
John  Hay,  who,  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  Vice-President  Hobart,  becomes  the 
successor  apparent  to  the  Presidency. 
The  writer  of  the  sketch  is  Mr.  Henry 
Macfarland,  the  well  known  Washington 
correspondent,  who  makes  it  clear  that 
few  men  in  public  life  to-day  have  had  so 
good  a  training  for  the  Presidency  as  Mr. 
Hay  has  received  in  the  thirty-nine  years 
that  have  passed  since  he  became  Lin- 
coln's private  secretary. 

The  New  Idppinrott  for  January,  1000, 
begins  the  year  with  a  complete  novel, 
full  of  fresh  sensations  and  amusing 
episodes,  called  "The  Bread  Line,"  by 
Albeit  Bigelow  Paine.  This  is  a  tale  of 
fun  and  love  in  New  York's  Bohemia, 
beginning  with  New  Year's  night  at  the 
.Model  Bakery  on  Broadway,  where  some 
comrades  encounter  "The  Bread  Line," 
and  ending  there,  after  a  year  spent  in 
trying  to  start  a  newspaper  in  a  Bohe 
mian  studio.  Love  plays  a  signal  pait  in 
redeeming  the  hero. 

The  significant  series  of  stories  on 
Mormon  Life,  by  Mrs.  J.  K.  Hudson, 
bnoins  in  this  number  with  "  The  Third 
Wife  "  These  should  prove  as  uselul  a 
weapon  against  the  renewed  menace  of 
polygamy  as  the  expected  Congressional 
action. 

The  short  fiction  will  consist  of  three 
extraordinary  stories  bv  comparatively 
new  writers :  "Behind  the  Lines,"  a  tale 
of  social  life  in  Washington,  by  Archi- 
bald Willingbam  Butt  ;  "The  Story  of  a 
Sky-Scraper,  by  Per  ie  W.  Hart,  a  tale  of 
to-day  in  taller  New  York  ;  and  a  charm- 
ing fairy  tale  for  Christmas,  by  Evi-lyn 
Sharp,  a  new  London  writer,  entitled 
"  In  the  Prince's  Shoes." 

Thirty-two  authors,  ten  illustrators  and 
eight  photographic  artists  contribute  to 
the  excel  lent  Januarv  issue  of  The  Lorlies' 
Home  Journal.  Among  the  special  fea- 
tures are  "The  Home  Coming  of  the 
Nakannies,"  by  W.  A.  Fraser;  "The 
BoerHirl  of  South  Africa,  by  Howard  C. 
Hillegas;  "Where  the  New  C-ntury  will 
Really  Begin,"  by  John  Ritchie,  Jr.;  "A 
Merry  Woman's  Letters  to  a  Quiet  Poet," 


Farm  Wagon  Economy. 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all 
found  in  the  very  reasonable  price  oi  the 
wagon  its  lr.  but  in  1  lie  great  ftinouni  of  labor 
it  will  save,  and  its  great  durniiilitv.  The 
Electric  Wheel  Co.  who  make  this  Electric 
Handy  Wagon  and  the  now  famous  Electa io 
Wheels,  have  sol  v.  d  lie  problem  of  \  success- 
ful and  durable  low  down  wagon  at,  a  reason- 
able price. 


This  wagon  ,»  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— while  hick,  r.v  a.\  les,  meet  wheels, 
steel  hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4<Xi0  lbs. 
These  Elecrlc  Sjleei  Wheels 
are  made  to  til  any  «ason, 
and  make  practically  a  new 
wagon  out  ol'  the  old  one. 
They  can  be  had  In  any  height 
desired  and  any  Width  ol  tire 
upto8  inches.  With  an  ex- 
tra set  of  these  win  els  a  farm- 
er can  Interchange  ihem  with 
his  regular  wheelsand  have  a 
high  or  low  down  w  gou  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of 
the  full  -Electric  Line"  to 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  146,  Quincv,  111. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cliamberlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  (I.  S.  A. 


ffiffiffiffiffiffiffifflS 


% 


STEEL  ROOFiNG 

brandI§111new 


We  have  on  hand  25,nnfl  squares  Brand 
Jew  steel  Rooting.  Sheets  either  flat, 
ngated  or   "V"   crimped 

of  ioxio  $|,75 


furni-h  with  each  01 
to  rover,  and  nails 
atitiitional  charge. 


"Our  Prices  are  One-Half  of  Others." 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago.      fe 


LT''_t 


Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  $6  75. 

With  Axles  and  Boxes  Set,  $9.75. 

1  make  all  sixes  and  grades  Carriage 

ind    wagon    hardware  of  every  de- 

.crlption.    Send  for  catalogue  giving 

■  prices  on  wle  els  %  to  4  in.  ireau  wilh 

ifull  and   plain    Instructions  how  to 

'order.  W.  V.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa 
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PLAN   YOUR 
PLANTING 

oat  Tnorearden  on  paper  Fiimro 
be  pruunii. 

Calculate   1h<-   C<Mt   ol    th<*  fc'-'-d. 
~~    i  can  doit  Piactly,  &ud  save 
itb  the  Selp  of 

VICK'S 

Garden  Guide 


Helpful    hinti 

Valuable  tabl 

Sent    free   t 

v  hether  int 


i   every  pace. 

.rail  L-rovTrrs. 

lerl  in  veir-tn- 

■  small  fruits. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS, 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S 


SAWMILL  AND  ENGINES 


_  vonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Cic-linrk.  Backnioiionol  Carriage:!  timesas  fust 
as  any  oilier  in  Hie  market.  Friction  (iurrh  Feed, 
all  the  feed  pearini:  t"  stand  still  while  back- 
l  j;  ci-ent  »nvinc  in  power  nnil  wcnr.  Cata- 
.  prices  tree.  Also  Sjirin*  tlnrrnwi, 
Ciltivnlnra,  Corn  I'lai.nra.  Shelters, 
tUnliim  IMt  pn,^r. 

UJ_.M  II  6t  UUO.UGOLD,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pm. 


The  Chicago  Steel  Tank  Co., 

193-195 

South 

Deaplanea 

Street, 

CHIC\5DSTEeLTAn4;-v     Chicago, 

*»-l°E  S  DE31W 

j  Jf    chicixec  m 


ILL., 


■I  Make-  tanks 
■  of  e a  l  v  a- 
^    Dlzed    si  eel 

for     storage. 

stock  watering,  cram  erteeand  dairies,  Milk 
cooler*  ilipi  Imr  lank-  all  size-  an. 1  shapes. 
Tii rasher's  wagon  laoko,  hog  and  sheep 
tri.iiiiisa'.d  reed  cookers.     Satisfaction  guar 

anteed.  Weare  manufacturers,  aq-nnwmed- 


Wood  and  Kteel  Power  and  Pumping  Wind- 
mills, T  *■  i-.  W  ilt«  Pine  Tauks,  auy  size, 
gold  .  inei  In  lanners. 

A  b'o  ■  Wnd-.ii   &  implement  Co  .  olbon.  Wlrh 


A  CORD  m  HOURS  £S 


CutSk 

.  both  ways. 
Agents  Wanted*    Ask  for  Catalogue  R 
FAMOUS  MFC.  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


edited  by  B.  T.  Pick  an! ;  "  The  Mother  of 
the  Mai's,"  hy  Am.  lia  H.  Bidsforil;  "A 

National  Crime  at  lue  Feetof  A riean 

Parents,"  by  Kdward  Bok;  "The  Minis- 
ter and  the  Orvan,"  by  Ian  Ma. laren; 
"  The  Rehearsal  of  a  Play;"  Molly  I'-n- 
almi-'s  Musicale,  by  the  aothor  of  "Mr. 
Dooley;"  i:<Jit li  ami  1  in  Paris,"  "  ll.-r 
Exi-erienoes,"  "The  Autobiogra- 
pl.v  of  a  tiirl,"  etc.  By  the  <  urtis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Philadelphia.  One 
dollar  a  year;  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  Southern  Eta  Iway  Company  sends 

ns  a  copy  of  a  Bulletin"  on  Grasses  and 
Forage  Plants  of  the  s  nth,  prepared  by 

the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station,  which 
is  part  of  a  series  of  bulletins  which  "ill 
discuss  the  methods  of  cultivating  and 
using  the  domesticated  glasses  and  for- 
age plants  of  Tennessee,  to  he  prepared 
bv  Dr.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  probably  the 
greatest  authority  in  the  South  upon  the 
culture  and  use*  of  grasses  and  forage 
plants.  This  will  be  a  most  valuable 
work,  and  should  he  in  the  hands  of 
everv  son t hern  farmer.  This  first  bnl  e- 
tin  is  full  of  valuable  information,  and 
finely  illustrated.  For  ropy,  applv  to 
M.  V.  Richards,  Southern  Railway, Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  Sjiirit  of  the  Time*  has  issued  a  fine 
number  for  Christmas, fall  of  information 
of  value  to  all  lovers  of  horses  and  sport- 
ing topics. 


Best  climate  and  water  In 
great  markets,  with  i.est  ed 
Eages.    For  run  her  Informal 


.nal  ndvau- 

duress 

s.oilB.  Woods,  LnajrlbllesvLUe,  Va. 


APPLET!  >VS     Pi  iPL'L  \ R      PCI  EXCE 
MONTHLY    FOR   JANUARY. 

In  order  to  adapt  it  more  closely  to  the 
wants  ..f  the  general  public,  and  lo  make 
it,  more  than  ever  before,  the  medium  ..I 
readable  and  trustworthy  information  on 
scientific  subjects,  the  publishers  of  Ap- 
Poput  ,r  Science  Monthly  inaugu- 
rate with  this  number  several  marked 
(•bang  s  in  the  magazine,  which  will 
commend  themselves  to  all  classes  of 
readers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  price  is  lowered 
to  twenty-live  cents,  which  puts  the  pub- 
lication within  the  reach  of  every  one 
who  cans  U)  keep  up  with  the  rapid 
march  of  discovery  and  the-  nmre  im- 
portant applications  of  new  facts  in  the 
arts  and  indn-  I 

In  the  n.  xt  place,  the  topic  discussed 
are  to  he  given  a  broader  range,  t  bus  en- 
larging  the  scope  of  the  magazine  as  a 
vehicle  of  useful  and  entertaining  know! 
edge,  and  extending  its  appeal  to  a  wider 
cuclc  of  readers.  In  a  word,  the  philns 
ophy  of  science,  which  has  heretofore 
I. een  a  prominent  feature  of  the  maga 
Eine,  IS  to  give  place  to  the  facts  and 
principles  thai  apply  directly  to  the  con- 
cerns ol  every  day  life. 

A   third   lo  tore  of  ihe  new  departure 

will  be  the  employment  of  distinguished 
specialists  as  writers  on  their  respective 

tulijects,  who  are  aide  to  present  their 
ideas  in  a  form  suited  to  the  gener  1 
reader,  and  whose  names  give  what  they 


SEED  Mi  FREE 


moo 

lift  Due 

I  «i    »»t-.*u>  for  in»J    -.t.-olutely 
.  Uulbo,  PUq!   ,  Roam,  Kara 


=  tJjown  in 
ct-cri.  «ll(Mr  in  c u jab  premiums  offered.    DoaHgta^aw 

at  my  harrtic  offers.     Send  yoar  Dkme  < 
day.  ltl.rUF.Eto.au.    T. 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam.  Gas  and  Water.      Good  as  new. 
Tested,    Re-painted,    Re-threaded  and   coup. 
lings  furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  if>  feet 
ALL  SIZES.      WRITE   F"1*   PRICES. 
Write  for  Free  Cataloirue  S,  Ioj  of  merchan.     WS 
dise  for  HOME,   FARJV.    A.  J   FIELD--        X 
from  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers"  Sales.    Ml 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material.  Hardware. , Cloth. 

tag.  Dry  Goods.  Boots ^apd  Shoei  TcpVlg.     

cblnerv,  &c,  i-c,  ic.    AT    HALF    PKILfc. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.w-  ^H^- 


'  ["nequaled  for  \»ain«»*s,  fnn- 

*  cuiMHi'  and  Dii  rabi  I  itj  . 

War  ran  led  «  orrect. 

For  sale  by  Hardware  Dealers 


Stites  &  Co.,  M'f  s , 

f>ET  the  Best.     Take 


MTiSTITl'TE. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY- 

IS  THE  STANDARD/ 
STtAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS.  df  // 
GASOLINE  ENGINES -^^ 

wmrrroR  circular  tstn  Jis«i2& 
rHE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  8~~" 

AURORA.ILL -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX 


A  Weil-Boring 
^Outfit 

Is    easy    to    manage. 
Farmers   are  k 
ful  making  wens  wilh 
it.    Bend  for  circular 
CHAS.E.  WYMAN, 
Mart'ruourp.  Tn,> 


USE   LOOMIS' 
LATE  IMPROVED 

"CLIPPER" 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  3n  years'  expe- 
rience in  Well  Drilling.        . 
LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


For  POULTRYMEN  ! 

The  "DAISY"   BONE  CUTTERS 

The  Best  in  tlie  World. 
"Gem"  Cover  Cutter.     1  he  $5 
Shell  and  Corn  Mill.  Farm  Feed 

Mills.  Power  Mills. 
Send  fur  Circular  anil   TrxtimrmiaU. 

WILSON   BROS.,    Easton,  Pa. 
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f~*\  OTASH     gives    color, 

flavor  and  firmness  to 

all  fruits.      No  good    fruit 

can    be      raised    without 

Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
8  to  io%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Fertilizers  1/2  Price 

Nearly  all  the  Fertilizer  companies  are  In  a 
Trust,  which  means  higher  prices  and  poorer 
goods  for  the  farmer. 

WHY  NOT 

make  your  Fertilizers  at  home  with  Powell's 
Prepared  Chemicals  ?  No  trouble.  More  than 
twenty  years'  unequaled  success.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  W.  S.POWELL  4.  CO., 
Dealers  in  Nitrate  Soda,  Muriate  and  Sulphate 
Jr'uCuah,  and  other  Agricultural  Chemicu»st 
Baltimore,  Aid* 

A  $1.00  PER  TON. 

Fellsworth  lime  Works. 
RFEvES  CATT.  Aqt  .  B  -iley.  Augus  a  Co  .Va 
Also  No.  I  Rock  Lime  for  building.    Send 
tforcird  with  price-ilfii. 


GRICULTURAL-LIME 


...iproved  CONVEX 

ys/1%  and  the  Webster  Calf 


he  most  practiL-al  instru- 
ments made  tor  cutting  all 
kinds,  shapes  and  sizes  of 
lorns.     Easiest    operated;   no 


book  free, 
riling 
WEBSTER  a  DllklNsO.N,  Boi  7,1,  Hirl 


.  uck,  m 
Fuil.y  warranted    Clrcnla 


«-E.  PENN. 


tATEST  — =»      (Newton's  Patent.) 

'^^SErner  Sto, 

iMPRovED=*9s=s^^,  Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  IN   USE. 


have  to  say  the  stamp  of  accuracy  and 
authority. 

These  ami  some  minor  changes  of  form 
are  introdaeed  in  the  present  number. 
To  mention  but  a  few  of  the  articles,  Sir 
Hubert  Ball,  President  of  the  Koyal 
Astronomical  Society,  writes  of  the  Ad- 
vance of  Astronomy  in  the  Nineteenth 
Ontury ;  Prof.  Charles  E.  Munroe  treats 
of  the  App'ieation  of  Explosives,  which 
in  a  variety  of  firms  are  now  doing  their 
deadly  work  in  war;  A  Paradoxical  An- 
archist is  described  anil  studied  by  Ceeare 
Lnmbro80,  the  eminent  Italian  criminol- 
ogist; What  Mak  s  the  Trolley  Car  Go 
is  explained  and  illustrated  by  Iflr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Baxter,  C.  E. ;  and  there  is  also 
a  timely  arti -le  on  the  Destructive  Effects 
of  Vagrant  Electricity,  by  Hubert  S 
Wynkoop,  electrician  to  the  Department 
of  Municipal  Lighting  in  Brooklyn. 
President  'ord an,  of  Stanford  University, 
Miss  Mary  M.  Patrick,  President  of  the 
Woman's  College  in  Constantinople,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  also  have  articles  in  the 
number. 

REPORTS. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  an  excellent 
report,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
farmers.  It  deuls  wifh  the  work  of 
the  Department  in  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive spirit,  and  shows  its  pos- 
sibilities for  good  on  behalf  of  the 
American  farmer.  Mr.  Secretary  Wil- 
son has  shown  himself  a  power  for 
good  since  he  joined  the  cabinet,  as 
he  is  in  close  touch  with  the  farmers, 
being  one  of  themselves.  His  hands 
should  be  upheld  by  all  farmers. 

Division  of  B  itany.  Bulletin  2'2.  The 
Present  Status  of  Rice  Culture  in  the 
United  States. 

Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Pathology.  Bulletin  17.  Wilt  Dis- 
ease of  Cotton,  Watermelon  and  Cow- 
Pea. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Circu- 
lar 42.  A  German  Common  School 
with  a  Garden. 

Alabama  Experiment  Station,  Auburn, 
Ala.     Bulletin  106.     Orchard  Notes. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station.  Ithaca,  N  Y. 
Bulletin  173.  The  Relation  of  Food 
to  Milk  Fat. 
Bulletin  174.  The  Problem  of  Impov- 
erished Land,  being  Suggestions  for 
Investigation  and  Experiment. 
Bulletin  175.  Fourth  Report  un  Japan- 
ese Plums. 

Kansas  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture,  To- 
peka,  Kan.  Report  of  the  Board  for 
quarter  ending  December,  1S09.  Part 
I.  The  Horse  Useful.  Part  II  Pop- 
ulation, Crop  and  Live  Stock  Statis- 
tics of  181)9. 

Marvlanrl  Experiment  Station,  College 
Park,  Md.     Twelfth  Annual  Report. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station,  Agricultu- 
ral College,  Mich    Bulletin  175.  Some 
Insects  of  the  year  1898. 
Bulletin    176.      Strawberry    Notes    for 
1899. 

Missouri  Experiment  Station,  Columbia, 
Mo.    Bulletin  48.    Texas  Fever. 


r       HARVEST  BE? 


This  need  never  be  asked  if  you  plant  j 
Peter  Henderson  &Co.'s  seeds,asthey  arethe 
acknowledged  standard  of  excellence  in  I 

both  hemispheres.   Our  1900  Catalogue  of  | 

Every  th  in  ^f!trr,e  Garden 

is  a  190-page  book,  9x1!  inches,  containing 
over  70D  engravings  and  6  superb  colored 
plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants — a  perfect  mine 
of  information  on  garden  topics. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Cata- 
logue the  largest  possible  distribution, we 
make  the  following  unusually  liberal  olfer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this 
advertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses 
us  10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the 
Catalogue,  and  also  send,  free  of  charge, 
our  famous  50-cent  "Harvest"  Collection  of 
seeds,  containing  one  packet  each  of  New 
Large-flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Giant 
Pansy,  New  Giant  Comet  Asters,  White 
Plume  Celerv,  French  Breakfast  Radish 
and  New  Freedom  Tomato,  in  a  red  cnvel- 
ope,  which  when  emptiedand  returned  will 
be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on 
any  order  of  goods  selected  from  Cata- 
logued the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35&s7C0RTLAND.r STNWY0RK 


BAILEY'S  HYDHAULIC  RAM. 

Runs  24  hours  a  day  and  36s  days 
a  year. 

40  year's  experience.  Water  for  House, 
Water  for  Stock. 
Water  lor  Irrigation. 

Once  started  c-'sls  one 
cent  per  moin h.  Asslm- 
pleasa  wheelbarrow  and 
as  efficient  as  a  Corliss 
Engine.  Information 
and  Instruction  in  plain 
terms.  Prices  on  Hani  or 
eompleteonttit  by  return 
mail.    Address 

PRY<  E  W.  BAILEY, 
EXPERT  Seneca  Falls,  N.T. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

You  can  get  a  constant  stream  of  water 
red  to  your  I, inklings  from  a 
1  or  spring   by   means   ot   thia 

engine. 


$150  SAW  MILS 


Large  Saw  51  lis  for  Taimber- 
aen  Engines  Wood  Planers,  etc.  Manufac- 
uieci  by  ihe    S»L6M  IRON  WORKS.  Salem,  N  C. 


Kentucky  Aluminum    Stock  Labels. 

With  name,  address  and  numbers.  Lightest, 

p'aines  .  most  secure, easiest  put  on,  cheapest. 

Cattle  lah.ls,  g-2  1  er  100;  sheep  »r  hog.  $1.75  per 

IfiO;  a  I  n  111  iii  uin  leg  hands,  81  per  100;  piyer.-,$l. 
Kor  free  samples,  a'  eress 

F.  U.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  Wiuehester,  Ry. 
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Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  Dew  leather 
and  ihe  best  renovator  <>i  oid 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black- 
ens aud  protects.     [JM 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har- 
ness, ami  vour  carriage  top.  ami  ihey 
will  not  only  look  better  Inn  wear 
longer.  Bold  everywhere  In  cans— all 
Sizes  from  half  pints  to  li 

lladc  bj  STAMUKO  OIL  00. 


be  coi  trolled  bj  using 

Good's  Caustic  Politsli  Whale 
Oil  Soap.  \o    :t. 

It  alRO  prevents  Carl  Leaf.    Endorsed  by  en- 

tomnloglKts.    This  soap  isa  fertilizer  as  well 

UCl<   •'.      .ill    II..    ke|!>,  f.'.."il);    InO    lb.     kegs, 

M.60.     Half   barrels.  270  lbs.    at  8J  c.   per  lb. ; 
barrels,  425  lbs.,   at   SWc.     Large  quantities, 

special    rates,      send    lor   circular. 

JAMES   GOOD. 
5H  to  518  S.  Randolph  si.,      pniladilphia,  p» 

Minor's  Fluid. 

King  of  Disinfectants. 
For  Ticks  and  Scab  on  Sheep,  Lice  on 

Horses  and  Cattle  Hog  Clio'era  and  Dis- 
eases of  Poultry      Send  for  circulars. 

W.   E.   MINOR   <&.  CO., 
48-50  Long- St.,  CLEVELANP,  O. 

FR AZER  1 

"Axle Grease  >™i>  ; 

tig  qualities  tire  unsurpassed,  ac-  S 

taally  outlasting  3  bzs.  any  other  brand.  \ 

Not  affected  by  heat.   «9-Get  the  Genuine.  ¥ 

R  SAI.K  IIY  ALL  DEALERS.  -%^ 


...CURES... 

FISTULA,  POLL  EVIL 

In  ■*  to  lfl  weeks.    When  Jus) 
forming  usually  cores  without 

(.lisriuirL'iiip.'.    in    four   weeks. 
Hiiiiiiiiir    :»ml    .-iiiv    to    pive. 

Treatise  free  upon  application 

CLODSE  k  STABM,  Chemists, 

228  8.SiATeSt..GeNESEO,  ILL 


Ks>£  r  or  !  in: 

eeley 


For  Drunkenness  and 
Drug  I  Fsing. 


KEELEY 
INSTITUTE, 
Dipt,  r., 

Greensboro. N.C. 


KRAUSERV  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  rri  m   bkkorj  « iper,  t 

.  r.  an  ' 
circular.    J.  kUAl-IKA   ;:..(>.,  Ullluu,  !•.> 


Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.  Pn  gramme  'if  Short  Win- 
ter Courses  in  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture, January  2  to  March  23, 
II  00. 

New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station,  Dur- 
ham, N.  II  Bulletin  tiii.  Experi- 
ments in  Pig  Feeding. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C.     Report   of  the  Director 
for  year  ending  June,  1899. 
Bulletin     Hi".      Poultry    Experiments, 

l,H(i8-'99. 
Bulletin  168.    Experiments  with  Field 

anil  Forage  I  'rops. 
Bulletin  169.  Feeding  Experiments  and 
Milk  lu  cords. 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  King- 
ston, E.  I.     Twelfth  Animal  Report. 
Bulletin   59.     Analysis  of  Commercial 
Fertilizers. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station,  Blacksburg, 
Va.  Bulletin  93.  Tests  of  Fertilizers 
on  Wheat. 

Bulletin  94.    The  Experimental  Vine- 
yard.   Second  Report. 

Virginia  Weather  Bureau.  Richmond,  Va. 
Report  for  November,  1899. 

CATALOGUES. 

Fillston  Farm,  Glencoe,  Mil.,  Asa  B. 
Gardner,  Jr.,  manager.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  catalogue,  finely  illustrated. 

Geo.  H.  Stahl.Quincy,  111.  The  Excel- 
sior Incubator.    The  Wooden  Hen. 

Dowden  Mnt'g  Co..  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 
The  Dowden  Potato  Harvester 

Bateman  Mni'g  Co.,  Greenlock,  N.  J. 
The  Iron  Age  Cultivators  and  Horse- 
Hoes. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  in  this  issue  of  the 
Richmond  Dry  Cold  Storage  Co.  This 
company  offers  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  a  greatly  needed  opportunity  for 
saving  themselves  from  loss  on  a  glutted 
market.  For  a  few  tents  a  package  of 
fruit  or  vegetables  can  be  stored  in  col.) 
chambers  and  be  kept  safely  until  the 
market  needs  them.  Write  them  for 
terms. 

We  especially  ask  our  readers  to  look 
over  the  advertisements  in  this  issue. 
They  will  there  find  nearly  everything 
wanted  on  the  f-rmor  in  tin  home  offered 
by  responsible  and  reliable  houses.  We 
bespeak  for  these  advertisers  the  patron- 
age of  our  readers. 

1900  COLUMBIA  DESK   CALENDAR, 

Like  its  predecessors,  this  century  end 

edition  of  the  Columbia  Desk  Calendar 

is  designed    to    furnish    the   user   with    a 

convenient  memorandum  pad  arranged 
according  to  the  days  of  the  year,  ami, 
incidentally,  to  supply  valuable  guidance 
to  all  seekers  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  quality  in  bicycles.  The  editions 
of  recent  years  have  hi  en  regarded  as  so 
entirely  satisfactory  that  no  chances  have 
entered  into  the  general  character  and 
make  up  of  the   pros,  nl  compilation. 

Copies  of  the  Calendar  may  be  ob- 
tained by  remitting  five  two-cent  stamps. 
Calendar  Department,  Pope  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THEMILLI0ND0LLARP0TAT2 

Mosttttlaedol  potato  on  earth!  Out 
Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Sat- 
zer's  Karliest  six  Weeks'  Potato. 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growersin  U.S.  Potatoes.  |1. 20a  " 
upahbl.  Send  this  no'iceind 
.imp  fo.  Big  Caukw.  F,  191 

JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  frLACROSSEwis. 


II  Successful  Pea  Thresher. 

No  more  frails.     Pea  threshers 
cheap.  Write  forpaniculats    Sat- 
isfaction  guaranteed.       Freight 
cheap. 
J.  W.  HAMILTON,    -    Houlka,  Miss. 


thedixie  pea  huller 

A  prnot  leal  ma- 
chine for  hulling 
a  n  d  (leaning  field 
peas  thoroughly 
from  the  pod  at  ,  n'e 
operation.  Hand 
power.  Light  run- 
ning. Guaranteed. 
Also  our  lull  circle 
Horse-power  Hay 
Press.  Merits  es- 
tablished 19  years. 
Circulars  free.    Addre-s  — 

s.   nutis  Mlg    Co.    Dalton.  Ga. 


s 


= 


,    ,  ~ 


EE^ 


si 


Machine  $6 


that  weaves  the  above 
f  nee  and  m-M-.vo'her 
.tylos.    Write  for  e-t 
McFarland  Fence  Machine  Co..  Portland,  Ind..  U.S.A. 


EITHER  THE  FARMER 


needs  a  - 

,000  are  m 
•  Mil    IVOVI  N  H 


i)..  tllltl  IN.  1IKTI. 


PEAD  THESE  PRICES 

iti  in.  wide,  150  ft.  long,  roll,  $2.25 
■18"      "       150"      "        "     3  09 

BO"      "       ISO 8  75 

Other  widths  In  proportion. 
Dow  Wire  Works  Co.,  Louisville,  Kj. 


FENCE   MACHINE  $10 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
B0WEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 
Box  No. 25,  NORWALK,   O. 


>Mvm».«»i  C C M PC f  fTRom 


STRONGEST 

''kuwixiiii  r  c  n  uc  ■  ^aoe\  ,u" 

SSSffafsVlVavc         —  ""w™»  strong.    Chicken. 
S.SI5.5.5.5.I  tight.    Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  »lhul,-.al» 

l*I»!w!5.«.5!   '  t..Mj«»rr, 1.     Catalog  Free. 

UUVSWUUVlVl  COILEI"  SI'KIMI   I  I  VIE  CO. 

"*««««»■»«««  Box  5».  H iochtiler,  Indiana,  V.  S.  A. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

batches   all  trio  fertile  egtrs;  is 
slmple.dural  It-  and  ■ 

ii'fti;  ll'.*i  Miu-fc;il:i;. 

i  nnififiirmaiiiTi  uml  h-stiai<'ina!s.- 

tii-nt  Irvv.    CEO.FRTEL  CO.,  QUIHCY. 
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YOU  *END  NO  MONEY 


Until  rioorts  Arrive! 

All  sieel  and  Iron  but 
ttie  pole.  Easily  handled 
by  two  horses.  .Send  lor 
delivery  prices  on  all 
sizes.  Disc  Harrows. 
Lever  Harrows,  11-loot 
Seeders.  •-  MPI  E  MFG  <:0 
10  River  St.,  Sterling,  111. 


FOREMAN 


WANTS  «- 
SITUATION 

Lifetime  experience  on  S  ock  and 
Truck  Farm  in  six  States;  expert  horse 
man  and  gardener;  have  had  full  charge 
of  large  estates  Age  37;  English 
American ;  no  experience  with  cotton  or 
cane.     Ail  dress 

C.  A1NGE,  care  Southern  Planter 

WANTED, 

BLACK-EYE  PEAS 

BEFORE  SELLING  your  BLACK-EYE 
PE\S,  write  us,  statins;  lowest  price  for 
same  at  your  station  or  wharf.  We  BUY  DI- 
RECT, saving  you  all  expenses.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  all  kinds  of  peas  and  can  pay 
best  prices.  Bags  furnished  when  desired. 
As  to  our  responsibility  and  reliability,  we 
refer  you  to  Bank  of  Commerce.  Norfolk,  Va. 

THE   GLOBE  PEA  COMPANY, 

Exporters,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

VIRGINIA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

(Stale  A.  &  M.  College.) 
At  Bt-ACKSBURG,  VA. 

30  instructors.  Thorou  {hly  equipped  Shops, 
Laooratoi ies,  and  Infirmary.  Farm  of  -100 
acres.  Steam  Heat  and  Electric  Lights  in 
Dormitories.  Degree  courses  in  Agriculture  ; 
Horticulture  :  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Engineering;  Applied  Chemistry  and  (.;•  neral 
Science.  Shorter  courses  In  Practical  Agricul- 
ture and  Practical  Mechanics. 

Total  cost  of  session  of  nine  months,  includ- 
ing tuition  and  other  fees,  uniform,  board, 
washing,  text-books,  medical  attendance, etc., 
about  $195.00.  Cost  to  Slae  Students,  $165.00. 
Session  begin  Sept.  21st,  1S99.  For  catalogue 
apply  to 

J.  M.  M  BRYDE.  Ph.  D  .  LL.  D  ,  President. 


\{ F I R E  S  MARIN E )} 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

ASSETS,    "   S800.000. 


DIRECTORS : 
Wm.  H    Palmer,  D.  O.  Davis, 

E.  B.  Addison,  Wm.  Josiab  Leake, 

W.  Otto  Nolting. 


WM.  H.  PALMER, 
W.  H.  MCCARTHY, 


President. 
Secretary. 


PAINT  TALKS,  XXIII. 

WHY   "PATENT   FAINTS"    ARE  IN    DISREPUTE. 

It  has  been  shown  in  these  papers  that 
when  the  ingredients  are  rightly  selected, 
ready  mixed  paints  should  he  both  better 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  kind  of  paint. 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  there 
is,  generally,  no  such  thing  as  "patent 
paint."  Paints  are  furnished  as  dry  pig- 
ments to  be  mixed  in  the  paint  shop  with 
the  necessary  oil,  turpentine  and  driers; 
as  paste  paints  to  be  thinned  down  with 
oil;  or  as  ready  mixed  paints  containing 
all  the  required  ingredients  reidy  for  the 
brush.  Some  paste  paints  are  supplied 
already  incorporated  with  the  tinting  col 
ors,  while  in  other  cases,  especially  pure 
lead,  the  color  must  be  added  to  the  white 
base. 

Now,  if  any  one  will  take  a  little  white 
paste  paint  (lead,  for  example),  and  add 
to  it  a  small  quantity  of  color,  incorpora- 
ting it  thoroughly,  he  will  find  that  he 
can  apparently  obtain  a  uniform  tint  ;  but 
if  he  will  now' take  a  small  portion  of  this 
tint  and  grind  it  vigorously  under  a  mul- 
ler,  he  will  see  that  the  tint  deepens  and 
brightens  as  the  grinding  proceeds.  This 
illustrates  the  fact  that  paints  cannot  be 
thoroughly  mixed  without  mechanical 
means 

The  beauty  of  the  so-cdled  "patent 
paints  "  depends  on  this  fact ;  for  however 
good  or  however  had  they  may  prove  to 
be,  the  ready  mixed  paints  ate  beautiful. 

Now,  when  the  painter  takes  his  white 
base  and  mixes  with  it  the  color,  oil,  tur- 
pentine, drier,  etc.,  necessary  to  fit  it  for 
application,  he  does  at  the  expense  of 
man-labor  exactly  what  is  done  by  ma- 
chinery in  the  paint  factory.  He  makes 
a  ready  mixed  paint;  but  as  the  process 
is  purely  mechanical  he  cannot  do  it 
either  so  well  or  so  cheaply  as  it  could  be 
done  by  a  machine;  more  color  will  be 
required  to  produce  the  same  tint;  and 
the  paint  will  not  be  so  homogeneous, 
and  therefore  not  so  good. 

What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  "  patent 
paints?"  With  some  of  them,  nothing. 
Every  one  has  seen  ready  mixed  paints 
tbat  answered  every  demand.  Of  the 
rest,  generally  speaking,  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  they  have  just  one  defect,  and 
that  is  water.  Water  is  not  a  good  paint- 
ing medium,  but  by  the  use  of  alkaline 
emulsiSers  it  can  be  made  to  mix  with 
oil.  and  a  cost  of  nothing  per  gallon,  to 
replace  linseed  oil  at  forty  or  fifty  cents  a 
gallon,  such  paint  looks  all  right,  but  it 
does  not  wear. 

The  test  for  water  in  paint  is  to  soak  a 
strip  of  gelatine  in  it  over  night.  If  the 
gelatine  swells  the  paint  contains  water  ; 
if  not.  there  is  no  water  present. 

Good  ready  mixed  paints  all  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  zinc  white,  and  the 
valuable  properties  of  zinc  white  in  paints 
have  frequently  been  pointed  out.  If  it 
were  not  for  water  "patent  paints"  would 
never  haver  fallen  into  disrepute.  Good 
ready  mixed  paints  can  be  obtained  by 
buving  only  such  as  bear  the  name  of  a 
well-known  manufacturer,  and  making 
sure  that  they  contain  no  water. 

Stanton  Dudley. 

Mention  the  Southern  Planter  when 
corresponding  with  advertisers. 


s. 


Ninth  and  Main  Streets, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


Eve-Glasses,,  Spectacles 


Opera  and  Field-Glasses,  Magni- 
fying Glasses,  Artificial  Eyes. 

EXPERTS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

SKILLED  WORKMANSHIP. 

Also  the   most   complete   PHOTO 

STOCK  in  the  South. 

CAMERAS   and   KODAKS. 


R.L  CHRISTIAN  &  GO. 

..FANCY  GROCERS.. 

Wines,  Whiskeys,  Teas  and  Cigars, 

No.  808  Main  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Dr.  GEO.  B.  STEEL 

..DENTIST.. 

727  E.  Main  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Latest  Improvements.  First-Class  Work. 

Reasonable  Rates. 


^    FOR    SALE    ■*- 

An  Old  Virginia  Estate. 

In  fluecoDdilinn.  Four  miles  'rom  lallroad 
Station,  and  20  miles  from  Richmond,  Va. 
HOB  acres  of  very  productiv  land,  part  or 
which  are  river  bottoms,  and  the  residue  good 
upland  with  a  good  body  of  timber  upon  part 
of  it.  A  fine  old  brick  mansion  of  fiueen 
rooms-  numerous  brick  and  frame  barns, 
stables  and  outbuildings.  The  land  Is  well 
watered  and  fertile,  and  the  whole  is  a  most 
de-irable  property.  Will  be  sold  at  a  low 
price  and  on  long  time.    Address 

RICHMOND   PERPETUAL   BUILDING.  LOAN 

AND  TRUST  CO  ,      Richmond,  Va. 


FOR   SALE. 

Ware  View  Parm/oTeTTo 

acres  of  oyster  shore,  yielding  oysters  of  finest 
quality.  130  acres  in  good  slateof  cultivation; 
balance,  good  timber.  Good  house:  finest 
grazing  marshes  suitable  f-r  all  kinds  of 
stock.  Farm  extra  well  stocked  with  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Berkshires  are  ot 
finest  tvpe,  also  chickens  and  turkeys.  Best 
farm  machinery,  and  all  labor-saving  ma- 
chines for  cutting  wood,  crushing  fodder,  etc. 
Apply  to 

R.  S.  CAMERON,  Gloucester,  Va. 


FOR    SALE. 

A  MOUNTAIN  FARM 

Of  100  acres.    Three  miles  from  Oh  >r- 
lottesville.      Particularly   adapted    to 
fruit.    Might  entertain  exchanging  for 
smaller  place,  no  further  south. 
Box  225,     CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. 
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Virginia  Farms 


All  prlc 


ad  sizes.    Free  list  on  application. 


WM.   B.   PIZZINI  CO.,   Richmond,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$3    PER   ACRE   ANO    UPWARDS. 
Easy   Payments       C.tuo.u.    Fmc. 

GEO.  K.  CR  VWFiilil)  &  I'n..  Richmond,  Vs. 


FOR  SALE  AFineStooka'd 


Truck  t  arm. 


10  mile 


-tor  Richmond;  one  mile  from 
C.  aii.  k.  R.  station:  containing  SOS  acren  of 
well  miter  d,  fertile  laud,  with  a  go  >d  dwelling 
of  six  rooms  and  cellar;  2U0  acren  of  tine  tim- 
ber;   several    hams,     slable-,    c-.illle    sle-d.     iee 

no  id  and  Ice  bouae,  etc,  Very  be  iltby  nelgb- 
oorhonod;  goo  i  social  surrouudiiigs.  Moderate 
price  and  on  long  ilme,  the  owner  finding  it. 
necessary  to  live  In  the  cltv.  Address  the 
owner,  henry  s.  hutzler. 

No.  1  N.  luth  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


Do  you  want  to  go  South?  If  so, 
write  to-day  for  our  Journal  free. 
It  tells  you  about  our  great  Chi- 
cora  Colony  and  the  finest  of  land 
for  trucking,  fruit  and  stock  rais- 
ing, the  land  of  figs  and  tea.  Land, 
$5  per  acre.  Houses  built  and 
sold  on  $5  monthly  payments. 
Cheap  excursions  weeklv.  D.  L. 
Risley,  2ii  S.  ioth  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


GO  SOUTH^^ 

YOUNG  MEN! 

It  is  (lie  field  for  the  Agriculturist, 
Horticulturist  and  Manufacturer,  un- 
equalled by  any  other  pottion  of  t lie 
United  States 

The  J  wes  River  Vali  kv  Colonization 

AND  IMPKOVEMDNT  Co.  offer-!  superior  ad 

vantages  tnintendingsettlers.  Send  stamp 
for  Hand  Book  and  list  of  lands.  Address 
W.  A.  PARSONS, 
19  E.  Main  St  ,  Bichm  ml,  Va 

A  Gentleman's 
Home 


Near  Richmond,  Va..  with  raiload 
depot  within  -10  i  yards  of  the  house: 

100 acres.   First-class  improvements  ; 

hoi  :itnl  cold  water;  hath  and  el. .set 
in  house.  Wat.r  in  hrn -yard  and 
garden       Fine   on-hard   of  all    kin's 

of  fruit.  Well  Blocked  with  sleep 
Plymouth  R  n-k  and  game  chickens, 
Pekin  Ducks  and  a  superior  pair  of 
largo  mares;  wagons,  etc.  all  new. 
Place  complete,  with  furniture,  etc, 
SLOuO. 
Address  "M."  Care  SOUTHERN  Plautrr. 


WANTED  ^;5,Dcow 

PEAS,  CLOVER  and  CORN  SEEDS. 

A. hi. ess  m.  l|i  wins  ,\.  Buena  Vista,  X.  f. 

Mention  To  i:  Sol  i  hern  Planter  wLen 
Writing  advertisers. 


DESSERTS  MADE  OF  COCOAXUT. 

Candy  is,  by  no  means,  the  only  deli 
■  ac\   mat  we  can  make  out  of  cocoanut. 

1 1  enters  into  quite  a  1  mg  list  of  delicious 
desserts,  the  receipts  for  which  I  subjoin. 

Cocoanut  Cake. 

Mike  the  hatter  as  follows:  4  cups  of 
fi  )iir, :;  cups  of  white  sugar.  ]  cup  of  but- 
ter, 1  cup  of  sweet  milk,  in  which  dissolve 
a  teaspoon fu I  of  soda  and  two  of  cream  of 
tartar.  Six  eggs,  white-  a  id  yolks  beaten 
separately.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar 
together,  and  mix  the  beaten  eggs  with 
them.  Next,  stir  in  flour, and  then  sweet 
milk.  Flavor  with  a  teaspoonful  of  va 
nilla.  Bike  in  layers  in  shallow  cake- 
pans.  The  layers  have  to  be  put  together 
with  icing  and  grated  cocoanut.  For  un- 
boiled icing  use  the  whittsof  four  eggs, 
beaten  very  s  iff.  Allow  nine  teaspoi  n- 
fuls  of  pulverized  sugar  to  each  egg,  and 
flivor  with  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 
When  the  layers  of  cake  are  cool,  spread 
the  icing  over  them  and  sprinkle  thickly 
with  grated  cocoanut.  Two  large  cocoa- 
nuts  are  required,  as  the  sides  of  the  cake 
ought  to  be  iced  and  sprinkled  »  ith  CDcoa- 
nut  as  well  as  the  lop  and  between  the 
layers.  Pile  the  cocoanut  on  top.  This 
makes  a  remarkably  showy  and  pretty 
cake  If  you  omit  the  icing,  the  cocoa- 
nut  is  too  light  and  fluffy  to  adhere  to 
the  cake. 

Cocoanut  Ice  Cream. 

Make  a  custard  of  one  gallon  of  fresh 
sweet  milk,  four  cups  of  white  sugar  and 
four  eggs.  Put  the  milk  on  to  boil  in  a 
porcelain  kettle.  Beat  up  the  yellows 
very  smooth  with  two  cups  of  sugar. 
When  the  milk  gets  hot.  dip  out  cupful 
by  cupful,  and  pour  on  to  the  yellows, 
beating  well,  till  half  the  milk  is  taken 
out.  Then  pour  back  what  you  have  taken 
out,  and  stir  it  all  well,  so  as  to  keep  it 
from  burning  at  the  bottom.  Beat  the 
whites  very  still',  add  to  them  the  remain- 
ing two  cups  of  sugar,  and  whip  into  the 
hot  milk  just  a  you  take  it  off  thestove. 
When  it  yets  cold,  stir  into  it  three  small 
or  two  large  cocoanuts,  grated  fine,  and 
as  it  is  very  tedious  to  -.'rate  them,  you 
hid  better  do  this  before  you  start  on  the 
custard.  Freeze  the  custard  after  adding 
the  cocoanut,  and  you  will  find  it  a  deli 
cious  desseit. 

Cocoanut   Posdikq. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  either  white  or 
brown;  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter; 
a  half  pint  of  cream  ;  seven  eg^s. 

Cream  the  butter  an  I  sugar  together. 

Brat  the  egSfS  well,  whites  and  yellows 
separately,  mix  them,  and  -tir  into  the 
butler,  and  sugar.  Add  the  cream,  and 
la-lly  -me  grated  cocoanut.  Pake  in  a 
mould  or  pudding  dish,  and  allow  an 
hour  for  the  cooking  of  it,  with  a  steady 
heat. 

ianut   Pies. 

Make  a  nice  rich  pastry,  line  some  pie 
plates  with  it,  ami  h-i  i  cook  a  few  min- 
utes hefore  filling  them  with  this  mixture. 
Cream  a  pound  of  sugar  and  six  ounces 
of  butter  together.    Add  the  well  beaten 

nli  te-  of  mx  eggs  and  a  glass  of  s  une 
light  colored  wine.  Whip  in  one  grated 
cncoannl  and  pour  into  the  pie  plates. 
This  will  make  three  large  pies. 


S.  llLLWH'S  SOU, 

1820  Main  Street, 
RICHMOND,  VA 

Groceries,  Teed, 


Wines,  Liquors. 


The  largest  retail  stores  in  Virginia. 
Prices  lower  than  can  be  found  e'se- 
where.  Quality  as  good  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  We  take  COUNTRY  PRO- 
DUCE of  all  kinds  at  top  prices  in 
exchange. 

SUNDRIES. 

100-lb.  Sack  Salt 50 

Half-pound  can  Good  Baking  Powder 3 

Bread  Soda,  8  pounds  for 5 

Brandy  Cherries,  per  bjttle 18 

Dry  Mustard,  per  box 5 

Ro'l  led  Oats,  per    b S 

Oatmeal 4 

8-pound  Jar  Preserves 18 

Quart  Masou's  Jars,  tiled  with  French 

Mustard,  jar 10 

Catsujs  quart  boitle 10 

Sweel  UraLges  per  dozen 15 

Table  Salt,  210  lbs.  to  sack 95 

Fine  Dry  Sail,  bushel  s  u-ks 85 

Fulton  Yea  I  Cakes,  per  pa  k 4 

Wine,  for  jelly,  quart 10 

Sweet  Chocolate,  per  cake 5 

Baking  Chocolate.  2  cakes  for 25 

Morton's  C'-ooa,  per  box 8 

Large  Bottles  Vanilla  and  Le n  Essence  5 

Assorted  Pr- serves,  home-made 6 

Jellies,  home-made,  per  pouud 3 

Apple  Butler.  Virginia 3 

Mason  s  Jars,  lilted  with  Preserves 10 

Dalrj  Sad,  per  bag 3 

Imported  Jams,  pei  jar io 

Knot  Beer,  per  bottle 5 

Virginia  Club  Clieroois,  per  pack   7 

Red  seal  Lye.  per  box  5 

stir  Lye.  per  box 8 

Hair-pound  cans  Chipped  Beef.. 12 

1-pouud  can-  dipped  Beei 20 

sue- 1  Pickles,  per  quart 15 

Carolina  Rice,  per  pouud 5 

Hominy 2 

Honitni   Brits 2 

Fake  Hominy,  per  pound 3 

Meal,  tier  pen. 13 

Pure  Old  cider  Vinegar 20 

Corn  Slaich,  per  paoknge 3 

1-lb.canUid  Do ilou  Baking  Powder...  8 

Ulb.  box  Old  Dominion  Making  Powder.  4 

Ivory  Starch,  per  package 4 

shlri-Walbi  Starch 4 

Besl  I  ump  Starch   3\$ 

Virginia  Comb  Hon  -y.  per  pound 15 

I led  s  mce  i-  r  gallon 70 

Axle  Grease,  box,  4C,  or  7  boxes 25 

Axe  11  oi  lies 5 

Cedar  i'.uek.-ls 18 

Scrub  ling  Brushes 5 

Pickles,  per  gallon,  smir 18 

11,,-kir-s  Buckwheat,  per  package 8 

B    ick  Pea" 85  to  90 

Dried  Cherries,  sei  dless,  per  lb 1-X 

Bird  Seed,  per  pack  ige a 

Mason'*  Bl  icklng.  per  box 2 

Bail  Blue  ■-'  boxes  for 5 

Castile  Soap, :: . -akes  r.ir 5 

'he«  in- (iu  ■-,  6 sticks  for 1 

Concentrated  Lye,  per  box 3 

Match*  -,  per  dozen 4 

New  Virginia  Buckwheat.  8  lbs  for 25 

si,re,l  i.-,i  Cocoanut.  per  lb 15 

a  lained  Honey 10 

WI4FM  you  n"'1'  Supplies  of  anv  kind, 
null  write  DM  for  prices  We  can 
astonish  you,  and  save  you  money  every 
time. 

Mention  the  Southern  Planter. 
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Poland-China  Hogs, 
Coach  Dogs, 
Foxhounds, 
Collies  ^Greyhounds, 
Belgian  Hares, 

Book  on  Hares  free. 

White  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks, 
Pit  Games, 
Pekin  Ducks. 
Pigeons. 

Two  200-Egg  Incubators. 

Eggs  for  hutching  a 
specialty. 

JOHNSON  &  GOODE, 

BOYDTON,  VA. 


milDLH.TS 

Breeder  of 

PIT  GAMES, 

crossed  in  the  following  strains: 
JAPS.  TORNADOES, 
WAR-HORSES, 

SHAWLNECKS, 

IRISH  8.  B.  R's. 
A  very  fine  lot  of  Stags  and  Pullets 
■on  hand. 

WRITE    FOR    PRICES. 


FOR  SALE. 

f*  Drt«<7/iil|   "  An  elegant  estate  of  605 

Kuscy  in,    acres  mopen)  in  Mld. 

■dlesex  County,  Va.,  on  Hie  Rappahannock 
River.  Splendid  land  an  1  forests  of  oak 
-chestnut  and  pine.  Oyster  front,  fishing  and 
game.  Ten-room  man-ion  with  portico  on 
four  sides.  Necessary  barns  at  d  out-houses. 
A  paying  grain  mill  goes  with  the  farm.  Balti- 
more and  Norfolk  steamers  pass  daily. 
Liberal  terms  and  alow  price.  A  prospectus 
w  th  fuller  information  and  references  mailed 
on  request.    Apply  to 

G.  G    TEMPLE, 

DANVILLE.  VIRGINIA 

When    you    write     to    an    advertiser, 
mention  The  Southern  Planter. 


Cocoanut  Blanc  Mange. 
Two  quarts  of  sweet  mi  k,  two  cups  of 
white  sugar,  two  eggs,  two  heaping  table 
spoonfuls  of  corn  starch,  dissolved  in  cold 

milk,  a  lump  of  butter,  and  a  large  grated 
cocoanut. 

Put  the  milk  and  sugar  on  to  boil. 
When  it  does  so,  stir  in  the  corn  starch, 
then  the  eggs,  whiles  and  yellows  beaten 
separately.  When  it  gets  very  thick, 
take  it  off  the  stove,  stir  in  the  lump  of 
butter  and  lastly  the  grated  cocoanut; 
and  then  pour  it  into  your  blanc  mange 
shapes.  If  you  do  not  find  it  convenient, 
to  add  the  eggs  and  butter,  a  simp'er 
pi  in  is  to  make  the  blanc  mange  by  the 
directions  printed  on  the  box  of  corn 
starch,  merely  adding  the  grated  cocoanut 
as  you  take  it  off  the  stove. 

Alice  Winston  Palmer, 
Wingina,  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 

"A  HEART  AS  STURDY  AS  AN  OAK." 
But  what  about  the  blood  which  the 
heart  must  pump  at  the  rate  of  70  times 
a  minute?  If  the  heart  is  to  be  sturdy 
and  the  nerves  strong  this  blood  must  be 
rich  and  pure.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  makes 
sturdy  hearts  because  it  makes  good  blood. 
It  gives  to  men  and  women  strength, con- 
fidence, courage  and  endurance. 

Hood's  Pills  are  non-irritating  and  .the 
only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla. 

ANNUAL  MEETIXG  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
fiuernsey  Cattle  Club  was  held  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  City  on 
December  13th.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  well  attended  of  any  meet- 
ing ever  held.  Several  very  important 
matters  were  discussed  and  acted  upon. 
The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  James  M. 
Codinan,  Brookline,  Mass.;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, A.  J.  C.c-satt,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Sidney  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Canada;  Member  Executive  Committee 
for  four  years,  Francis  Shaw.  Boston, 
Mass.;  Secreiarv  and  Treasurer  William 
II.  Caldwell  Peterboro,  N  H  ;  Commit- 
tee on  New  Members,  Francis  Shaw,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  N.  K.  Kairbank,  Chicago,  HI., 
E.  T.  Gill,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

BETTER  THAN  EVER. 
The  Christmas  number  of  the  Horse 
Review,  of  Chicago,  111.,  appeared  Decern 
her  12th,  A  large  variety  of  articles  of 
unusual  value  to  horsemen,  sketches, 
reminiscences,  stories,  poems,  etc.,  the 
comprehensive  statistics  (nowhere  else 
obtainable),  the  magnificent  supplement 
(suitable  for  framing),  and  innumerable 
smaller  illustrations,  ami  the  artistic 
lithographed  cover  (in  seven  colors),  all 
combine  to  make  this  tenth  Christmas 
number  the  peer  of  anything  ever  at- 
tempted in  this  line.  The  price  is  but 
2o  cents  per  copy,  but  is  sent  without 
cost  to  all  names  on  the  Revisit)  subscrip- 
tion list  December  12th,  or  subscriptions 
for  one  year  at  $2.  or  six  months  at  $1, 
may  commence  with  that  issue.  Full 
particulars  will  be  cheerfully  furnished 
by  the  Horse  Review  Co.,  910  Masonic 
Temple,  Chicago,  111. 


18th  and  Main  Streets, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


When  you  want  GRO- 
CERIES, either  staple 
or  fancy,  drop  us  a 
postal  for  prices.  We 
can  astonish  you. 


■  >»<» 


Imported  Preserved  Chinese  Ginger,  48 

Jars,  each 25o. 

Armour's  Choice  Mince-Meat.  1-lb.   tin 

cans 60. 

Finest  Home  Made  Mince-Meat,  per  lb....  5o. 

5,000  bushels  Large  Irish  P(  tatoes,  prbus.  65c. 

600  boxes  Finest  California  Peaches,  lb 70. 

BYRD-ISLAND  Family  Flour. 

The  finest  flour  tlat,  is  sold  to-day  in  this 
market  is  the  Byrd  I-Hnd  Patent  Family. 
Every  barrel  is  chock  full  of  flour.  They  are 
peculiar  made  barrels,  and  look  difTeren  from 
any  other  flour  sold ;  and  It  is  peculiar  flour, 
because  It  makes  the  lightest,  sweetest, 
whitest  bread,  and  keens  moist  louder.  You 
can  get  40  pounds  n.ore  out  of  a  batrel  than 
any  other  flour  made.  Try  a  barrel,  and  If 
what  we  say  does  not  meet  with  your  views, 
we  ask  no  pay. 

50.000  lbs.  New  Choice  Mixed  Nuts 100. 

6  000  3-1  b.  cans  Bartlett  Pears  in  White 

Syrup,  each 100. 

1,000  dozen  Small  French  Green  P,  as 15o. 

French  Candy,  pure  Sugar  goods,  made 

in  Paris 8o. 

10,000  Fresh  Cooanuts 5o. 

Granulated  Sugar,  6  lbs.  lor 27c. 

Irish  Potatoes,  peck 20c. 

Water  Ground  Meal,  per  bus 50o. 

5.000  bales  tine  Timothy  Hay 60o. 

10  000  bu-hels  O.its,  per  bushel 35o. 

5,000  bushels  Corn 43o. 

10,000  sacks  Salt,  kiln  dried 50c. 

Gibson's  Old  Rye  Whiskey,  quart 75c. 

Clemmer'sOld  Rye,  5  year  i  old 40o. 

Imported  Spanish  sherry  Wine,  gal 80c. 

Home-Made  Blackberry,  quart 15c. 

Finest  Madeiia  Wine,  quart 15c. 

Fine  Old  Malt,  Whiskey,  bottle 70c. 

Byrd-Island  Flour,  hag 29c. 

New  Seedless  Raisins,  1-lb.  boxes 10c. 

New  Citron lie. 

Orange  Peel 10c. 

Shelled  Almonds 30c. 

Fine  Old  Smilhfleld  Hams 12>^o 

Finest  Roasted  Coff  e lie. 

5,0(0  pounds  Golden  Klo  Coffee,  ground.  8c. 

Londou  La\er  Raisins,  per  box $1.80 

Famlli    Roe  Herrings,  In  half  barrels, 

finest  of  all  fish,  per  package 82.50 

20  bars  large  Soap 2.5c. 

5,000  boxes  Rolled  Oats 3c. 

6  cans  Potted  Hani 15c. 

6  cans  Potte  I  Tongue 15c. 

H0I1  cans  Fine  Soups 10c. 

5  000  cans  :?  pound  Snaps 5c. 

6  pounds  Granulated  Sugarand  1  pound 
Arbuckle's  Coffee 370. 
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For  Sale 


Large  PEKIN  DUCKS 
|  of  Imported  Stock 
'  Si  oo  per  pair. 

Miss  CLARA  L.  SMITH,  Croxton,  Va. 

BLACK  —  «*•>-  Cockerels, 

LAMGSHANSsooEach 

New  stock  ami  fine     Eggs  in  season. 

i]i  for  reply. 

M.  A.  OLNEV.  Coleman's  Falls.  Va. 


BR.EN  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS 

LT.  BRAHMA.  WHITE  and  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  K"<  K-s.  s  .;.  B.  IE  i- 
H<  iRNs.  30c.  and  Sl.00  each.  M.  B. 
TURKEYS,  So  00  pair.  INCUBA- 
TOB  E<  c  ,s.  Jtj.oo  hundred. 

C.  H.  BENNETT,    McDonalds  Mills,  Va. 

Sherwood  Chickens... 

FOR  SALE. 

$1.00  each.     ] ■"_■_•-  2S  per 

fifteen  Also  a  "  PRAIRIE  STATE  '  In- 
cubator in  good  condition,  cheap.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

Miss    BELLE   BROOKE, 

Box  618.  Staunton,  Va. 

VICTOR  POULTRY  AND  DUCK   RANCH, 
HIGHLAND  SPRINGS,  VA. 

PEKIN  DUCKS    Rankin  Strain) 

$1.00  each.    Eggs,  $1.00  per  13. 

S.  C.   BROWN   LECHORNS. 

$1.00  each.    Eggs,  $1.00  per  15. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK? 

$1.00  each.    Eggs.  $1.00  per  li. 

ly  for  shipment.    G.  W.  GRJVES  &  BSO 

For  Salt?  MAMM0TH 

JU^  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
Roosters  and  Pullets  of  the  following 
purebred  varieties:  B.  P.  ROCK,  S.  C. 
B  LEGHORN,  5.  L.  WYANDOTTE. 
Will  sell  cheap  for  30  days,  to  make 
room.  Mm)  JOHN  F.  PAYNE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

..OLD  DOMINION  POULTRY  PLANT.. 


Barred  P.  Rocks  and 
White  Wyandottes. 

<  'nly  $1  50  Petting  of  15  eggs.    A  few- 
choice  Cockerels  on  hand.  Birds  bred 
for  utility    farm  range.     Address, 
J.  H.  SLEDD,      -       Negro  Arm,  Va. 


THE  VICTOR  INCUBATOR. 
Good   Rbsvlts  in   Hatch  ma   Had  with 

THE  EltTEL  ImIKoVED  Vll 

How  to  batch  the  greatest  percentage 
of  egg  with  least  loss  and  trouble  re  one 
of  the  important  problems  in  tiie  mind  of 
every  one  who  embarks  in  the  poultry 
For  many  thousands  this  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  by  the  Krtel  Ira- 
proved  Victor  Incubator,  which  with  the 
nount  of  attention  hatches  the 
greatest  number  of  fertile  i  . 


WE  CAN  FURNISH 

Bronze  Turkeys.. 

During  January  at  $3.50  for  Gob- 
blers ;  Pairs,  S6.  They  are  of  fine 
size,  healthy  and  have  beautiful 
plumage.  Also  BERKSHIRE  P10S 
at  $10  per  pair. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO.,    Fredericksburg,  Va. 


With  the  Victor  Incubator  and  Im- 
prove.1  Victor  Bro  derthe  manor  woman 
who  hatches  eggs  for  profit  has  a  large 
part  of  the  hattle  fought  and  won.  The 
patented  heating  arrangement  on  the  Vic- 
tor Incubator  is  a  marvel  of  efficiency  and 
simplicity  as  well,  and  all  poultry  folks 
who  have  struggled  with  any  of  the  com- 
plicated and  unreliable  machines  that 
are  advertised  will  fully  appreciate  these 
merits 

The  temperature  inside  I  he  incubatT 
is  maintained  at  the  proper  hatching  point 
by  means  of  this  automatic  arrangement 
even  in  extremely  cold  weather  or  unex 
peeled  warm  days.  The  poultry  raiser 
can  light  the  lamp  and  go  about  other  du- 
ties, feeling  sure  that  the  incubator  will 
attend  faithfully  to  business.  In  the  sup- 
ply of  moisture  and  fresh  air.  so  essential 
to  hatching,  the  Victor  is  equally  reliable. 
When  it  is  added  that  they  are  thorough- 
ly well  built  so  that  they  endure  without 
warping  or  getting  out  of  order,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  no  Victor  incubator 
has  ever  been  returned  as  unsatisfactory, 
although  the  guarantee  which  goes  with 
each  machine  offers  to  return  the  money 
to  every  purchaser  who  does  not  find  all 
th»-  promises  made  regarding  it  fulfilled. 

There  is  a  lot  of  interesting  and  valua- 
ble information  in  the  illustrated  cata- 
logue which  is  sent  free,  if  you  will  re- 
■  jUe-t  it,  by  the  makers  of  the  Victor 
goods,  the  George  Ertel  Company,  Quin- 
cy.  III. 

PAGE  FENCE  ALE. 
Every  farmer  should  have  this  monthly 
pamphlet,  issued  by  the  Page  Woven 
Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian.  Michigan.  It 
preaches  the  gospel  of  "coil  spring." 
which  every  user  of  Page  Fence  I  \ 
be  present  in  every  strand  of  Page  Fence 
Wire. 

COLD  STORAGE. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  shippers  of 
produce  to  this  city  to  the  advertisement 
of  the  Richmond  Dry  Cold  Rtoi 
We  feel  sure  they  will  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  Of  the  service  of  this  com- 
pany By  so  doing,  they  can  hold  their 
produce  off  from  a  glutted  market,  and 
put  it  on  as  prices  improve. 


J3 


FOR  SALE.. 

JACKS,    JENNETS    and 

PONIES.      Fine   JACKS    a 

stamp 

lor  new  catalogue. 

W.  E.  KNIGHT  &  CO. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


RED  POLLED  OATTLE 

My  recent  Importation  ol  twenty 
CHOICE  RED  COL.L.S  fr  mi 
England,  when  added  to  my  present 
herd  of  sixty  breeding  females  may 
enable  me  lo  rill  a  few  more  orders  the 
oomlngsnrlng  If  interested,  send  for 
mv  pamphlet  on  this  reo, hornless,  beet 


and" dairy  breed. 
T.  HILLS, 


Delaware,  Ohio. 


WALNUT  DELL  FARMr 

A.  H.   WHITE.  Breeder  of 

Jersey  Cattle,  Southdown  Sheep 
. .  and  Berkshit  e  Pigs . . 

ROCK  HILL,     YORK  COUNTY,  S    C. 


ELLERSLIE  FARM^r 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

Pure  Southdown  Sheep 

and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

?OB  Sale.         R.  J.   HANCOCK, 

CltAKl.OTTE-sVILLE,  Vi. 


..FOR.  SALE.. 

Dorset  Horn  Ewes, 

BRED  OF  THE  BEST 
QUALITY  AND  TYPE. 
.  .  .  G1FFORD  &  NASH,  Tipton,  Ind. 


Dorset  Sheep 

Have  a  few  choice  rams 
and  ram  lambs  left.  Only- 
good  stock  sold. 

Poultry  Plant for  sale  at 


,  about  one- 
halt  cost.  6o  acres  good 
land ;  new  and  convenient 
buildings;  capacity,  1000 
hens  and  5~<  o  chicks. 

Wishing  to  devote  entire 
time  to  other  departments 
and  matters,  I  offer  a  great 
bargain  to  insureaquicksale. 

GREEN  RIDGE  FARM,  Salem,  Va. 

WALTER  WATSON. 
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SACRIFICE  SALE 

0F  FANCY 


POULTRY 


On  account  of  removal,  I  must  sell  my  entire  stock  of  FANCY 
POULTRY.  Of  the  1200  head  offered  last  month,  I  have  the 
following  left: 


Hens  or 

Pullets. 

Cccksor 
Cockerels. 

Hens  or 
Pullets. 

Cocks  or 
Cockerels. 

10 

3  black  Spanish, 

10 

4  Silver  Sp'gled  Hamburgs, 

10 

1  Light  Brahmas, 

10 

3  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 

15 

1  B.  B.  R.  Ex.  Games, 

7 

4  Blue  Andalusians, 

5 

1  B.  B.  R.  Game  Bantams, 

23 

4  Brown  Leghorns, 

6 

1  Pit  Games, 

9 

1  Buff  Leghorns, 

9 

2  Indian  Games, 

!    25 

4  White  Leghorns, 

5 

1  White  Sherwoods, 

24 

10  Black  Minorcas, 

4 

0  Black  Langshans, 

5 

2  White  Minorcas, 

9 

5  White  Wyandottes, 

1 

1  R.  C.  B.  Minorcas. 

15 

1  S.  L.  Wyandottes, 

These  are  my  choicest  specimens  and  the  result  of  years  of  careful  mating 
and  breeding.  None  better  can  be  had  any  where  at  any  price.  They  must 
all  be  closed  out  at  once,  and  in  order  to  do  so  quickly,  will  sell  the 
Cockerels  @  75c.  each,  and  Pullets  and  Hens  @  $1.00.  Among  them  are 
many  show  specimens,  worth  from  $500  to  $1000  each.  White  Guineas,  75c. 
each;  Young  Belgian  Hares,  50c.  each;  Finest  pack  of  Beagle  Hounds  in  the 
South,  Broken  Dogs,  $10.00;  Pups,  $5.00,  either  sex;  get  a  pair  and  have 
some  fun  on  rabbits. 

ORDER  AT  ONCE:  AI0T3   SECURE   BARGAINS.  ^   <%-  -*- 

GEO.  T.  KING.  JR.. 

R.  O.  Box  1,  Richmond,  Va 
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W.    W.   J3ENTJL.EY. 

PULASKI  CITY,  VA., 
Breeder  of  pure-bred 

SHORTHORN 
CATTLE^*- 

Henl  established  in  1S-70  and  has 
he'd  the  foremost  place  for  the  purity 
and  excellence  of  its  stock  The  best 
SCOTCH  BULLS  have  been  need  for 
years,  and  one  of  them  and  a  fine  lot  of 
bull  calves  for  sale. 

lYHwnnn  herd  of  jerseys 

AT  HEAD  OF  HERD— 
OONAN'S  TORMENTOR,  22280. 

Sire  88  te-t.  d  daughter*.  U  of  these  have 
tests  or  .ft  lbs,  and  over  in7dav«.  One 
Oonan  of  Riverside  has  an  official  test 
31  bs..3oz.  in"  days;  test  H  days,  «S  lbs., 
6oz.  She  is  the  largest  Usted  cow  ever 
bred  In  Tennessee. 

also  in  use — 
PRINCE  OF  TENNESSEE,  20772. 

Sire  of  1ft  tested  daughters.  Grandson 
ofOxiord  Kate;  official  test,  39  lbs.,  12  or. 
7  days. 

Kecord.  4.5  tested  cows  In  herd,  out  of 
52  la  milk,  August,  1898. 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  above 
Bulls  for  sale. 

«.  M.  GARDNER,  Prop.,       Nashville,  Tenn. 

FOR   SALE  - 

A  MAQN1HCENT  JERSEY  BULL. 

MAJOR  LKE,  No.  45.9S5,  out  or  Beautiful 
Pri.ieess.  No  21,519  (a  ihree  lb.  butter  cow)  gr. 
dam  of  stoke  P..gs  III:  and  by  Prime  Cal- 
houn, No.  {8.311  (by  Prince  of  Melr,.se,  by 
Sn.ke  I'ogls  III).  Dropped  June  8th,  1883, 
Solid  c  ilor,  b  aek  tongue  and  switch  ;  bred  by 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station.  A  vigorous 
animal  wiih  a  dozen  or  more  One  daught.  r> 
on  Hie  place.  Lte  orned  when  young;  gentle. 
•Sold  only  to  avoid  breeding  to  descendants. 
Will  be  sold  cheap  to  the  drst  fair  bidder. 

Address  Wil.  C,  STUBB<, 

Sassafras  P.  0.,  Gloucester  Co.,  Va. 


There  are  cheap  and  beautiful  home*  in 
the"8unny  South,'' near  the  sea,  aid 
near  that  thriving  seaport  cily,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  for  thousands  of  people  who  want 
happy  homes  in  a  mild,  healthful,  and  de- 
lightful climate,  a  kind  and  productive  soil, 
the  very  beat  markets  in  ihe  world,  the 
▼ery  lowest  freight  rates,  good  social,  edu- 
cational, and  religious  privileges,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  other  both  natural  and 
acquired  advantages,  to  be  found  in  any 
Other  one  section  of  the  Union. 

The  '"Cornucopia"  tells  you  all  aaout 
the  beautiful  section  of  country  around 
Norfolk,  Va.  Send  for  (free)  sample  copies. 

Address  "Cornucopia,"  212  Main  S., 
Norfolk.  Va 


A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.     Address 


A  GOOD  FENCE. 
The  Coiled  Spring  Fence,  regularly  ad- 

veiti-eil  ill  tliis  paper  and  manufactured 
at  Winchester,  Indiana,  by  the  Coiled 
>jiri ti_'  Fence  Company,  is  mule  in  a  va 
ri.tv  of  patterns,  different  sized  meshes, 
different  shaped  meshes,  etc.  Ii  takes  up 
absolutely  all  expansion  and  contraction 
-  m  of  the  natural  spring  placed  in 
the  l"ii-'  wires  by  the  peculiar  method  of 
construction.     It   is    stnuie;   ami    closely 
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woven,  and  might  be  termed  the  great 
general-purpose  fence.for  it  is  close  enough 
for  the  smallest  pig  or  lamb,  and  strong 
enough  for  the  strongest  bull,  and  high 
enough  for  the  "breechy"  horse.  The 
material  used  is  the  very  best  of  galvan- 
ized steel  wire  of  the  sixes  demonstrated 
to  be  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  man- 
ufacturers of  1  his  fence  have  no  agents, 
and  have  adopted  the  plan  of  Belling  di- 
rect to  the  farmer  at  first  cost  The  qual- 
ity of  the  fence  at  d  this  method  of  doing 
business  offer  advantages  that  every 
farmer  would  do  well  to  inquire  into  be- 
fore making  his  pun  base  of  fence. 

Write  these  people  direct  for  terms, 
prices,  etc.  Please  mention  this  paper  in 
doing  so. 

HIGHLANDS  STOCK  FARM  FOR 
SALE. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Wilson,  Fancy  Hill,  Va., 
owner  and  proprietor  of  the  above  farm, 
oilers  it  for  sale  in  liis  advertisement  in 
another  column.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
general  purpose  farms  of  its  size  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia.  It  has  about  2_'.i 
acres  of  cleared    land,  and  75  acres   in 

splendid  oak  and  hickory  timber.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  conducted  it  as  a  sue.  e-sli.l 
stock  fa' in  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
owing  to  other  business  arrangements  now 
oiler-  it  fir  sale  S  -in  i  fir  a  fu  I  <le-eiip- 
tion  or  go  anil  look  at  it,  if  interested. 

ARROWHEAD  STOCK  FARM. 
On  the  onis  de  hack  cover  page  of  this 
issue  will  be  found  the  advertisement  of 
tins  fu  m  located  at  Chariot  1  ville  Va. 
Hon.  Saru'l.  B  Woods,  the  proprietor, 
oilers  to  our  readers  thoroughbred  stock, 
the  equal  of  which  will  he  hard  to  find. 
His  stock  consists  "f  Poland  China  hogs, 
Shropshire  sheep,  Red  P0II1 .1  rattle,  Shet- 
land p 'iiies.  riding  and  driving  horses; 
also  thoroughbred  poultry  and  bronze 
tinkevs.  .Mr  Woods  breeds  only  the  best 
strains  of  each  kind,  and  sells  at  fanner's 
prices. 


OLD   DOMINION    POULTRY    PLANT, 
Nl  GRO  ARM,  VA. 

Our  readers  will   find  an  a  Ivcrtisenient. 
of  this   linn   in  another  column.     J.    II. 

sie.ld.  K-i|.  proprietor,  is  an  experienced 
poultryman,  has  splendid  slock,  and  un- 
surpassed facilities  for  handling  any  or- 
ders which  may  be  entrusted  to  him. 


PEDIGREES    TRACED      ND    TABULATED.      CATA 

LOGUES  COMPILED  AND  CIRCULARS 

PREPARED. 

..Fine  Road  and  Trotting.. 

HORSES.. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

W.  J.  CARTER <B'on Rock). 

Turf  Correspondent, 


P.  0.  Box  929 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


REFERENCES.-L.  BANKS  HOLT  (for- 
merownerof  John  R.  ({entry,  2.1X1%),  (-frahum, 
N.  C.j  C»L.  J.  S.  I'ARR,  Durham,  N.  .:  Maj. 
P.  P.  JOHNSON  (President  National  Trot nng 
Association).  Lexington.  Ky.;  C"L.  B.  CAME- 
RON, Fairntosh  Stud.  Stasrvllle,  N.C. ;  JuS. 
BRYAN  and  H  U.  CHAMBLIN,  Richmond, 
Va.;  A.  B.  (JWATHMEY  (N.  V.  lotion  Ex- 
change).  New  York;  (Jait.  B.  P.  WILLIAM- 
SON, Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  J.  F  JACKSON  Editor 
Southern  Planter)  Richmond. Va.;  H.  A.  BUCK 
(Editor  /Spirit  of  the  Times),  New  York. 


We  Bind... 

Your  Magazines,  Southern.. 
Planters,  or  any  other  books 

Prices  Low. 
Satisfactory  work  guaranteed. 

Job  Printing  Neatly  Executed. 

S.  B,  ADKINS  &  CO., 

RICHMOND.  VA. 


'ARMERS1 
LIBRARY  ■ 


SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  - 
VEGETABLE  GROWING 

IN  THE  SOUTH, 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND, 
FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  - 
TOBACCO : 

How  to  Raise  it,  etc., 
FOOD  FOR  PLANTS,  -  - 


50 


$1.25 
$1.25 
$2.00 

25 
10 

$5.35 


All  for  $4.50. 

THE  SOUTHERN    PLANTER, 

RICHMOND.  VA, 
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HOW  TO  CLEAN  KITCHEN'  VESSELS 

BY  M.  W.  EARLY,  LYXCnBURG. 

Besirle«  the  usual  daily  cleansing  of 
kitchen  vess-els,  it  is  a  pood  plan  t"  give 
them  a  more  thorough  ami  effe  tual 
cleansing  ahout  once  a  month  by  drop- 
ping them  into  a  large  iron  holler  in 
which  you  have  put  a  teacup  of  washing 
soda,  or,  better  still,  about  a  fourth  of  a 
box  of  lye,  as  there  is  a  penetrating 
power  in  hot  boilina  lye  that  mi  other 
cleansing  agency  possesi-es.  Let  the  ves- 
sels remain  in  this  boi'er  an  h<ur  or  two, 
then  take  them  out,  lay  them  in  a  dish- 
pan,  scrape  them  with  a  knife,  and  lastly. 
scrub  them  thoroughly  with  a  dish  rag. 
Even  if  you  are  a  neat,  careful  home 
keeper,  you  will  be  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  dirt  that  comes  off  in  the  pro 
cess  described  above.  A  little  deposit  of 
black  will  gather  in  the  coiners  of  the 
bread  pans,  no  matter  how  carefully  you 
may  wash  them  in  the  dish  pan,  and 
even  scrape  them,  hut  boilina  them  in 
hot  water  and  lye  will  thoroughly  cleanse 
them.  This  makes  the  black  deposit  so 
soft  that  it  will  come  off  easily  at  the  ap- 
plication of  a  knife  anil  dish  rag,  and  the 
vessel  will  look  almost  a«  clean  and  nice 
as  when  it  first  came  out  of  the  tinner's 
shop.  Drop  in  your  tin-pot  tops,  your 
muttin  shapes,  and  all  your  kiti  hen  ves 
sels,  bnth  tin  and  iron,  that  are  not  too 
large,  and  they  will  all  come  forth  nictly 
cleansed,  or  in  a  condition  to  be  so  by 
the  further  application  of  a  dish  rag  to 
remove  the  solt,  crumbly  black  on  their 
surface. 

When  yon  have  finished  boiling  your 
kitchen  vessels,  the  water  with  lye  dis- 
solved in  it,  will  bj  extremely  useful  for 
Bcourinsr  greasy  tables  or  floors,  onlv  you 
must  take  care  not  to  let  your  hands 
come  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  as  it 
is  verv  stinging,  and  inflicts  great  suffer- 
ing if  it  touches  a  cut  or  sore  on  the 
han  1  Persons  should  be  very  careful, 
therefore,  to  apply  it  with  a  scouring 
brush  to  the  kitchen  tahle,  shelves,  or 
floor.  Nothing  cleans  discolored  marble 
slahs  so  nicely  as  a  little  lye  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  It  removes  all  those  stains 
which  are  so  apt  to  come  on  the  slab  of 
a  sideboard,  bureau,  or  washstand. 

No  housekeeper  should  he  without  a 
bottle  of  household  ammonia.  A  fen- 
drops  of  it  in  a  pint  of  warm  water 
cleanses  hair  brushes  beautifully,  and 
will  also  brighten  silver  or  window- 
panes.  But  a  cheaper  way  to  brighten 
window-panes  is  to  put  ahout  a  table- 
spoon fnl  of  kerosine  oil  in  a  small  tin 
basin  of  warm  water  ami  apply  it  to  the 
glass.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  use  sral 
Tons  of  water,  and  make  a  great  sluice  of 
window-washing,  as  some  housekeepers 
do.  A  quart  will  answer,  or  even  a  pint, 
fur  a  window. 

A  cheap,  hut  excellent  wav  to  clean 
knives  is  to  use  equal  parts  ofv-ifted  allies 
and  sand,  rubbed  on  with  an  Irish  potato 
There  is  no  use  in  buying  expensive 
preparations  for  this  purpose,  when  the 
simple  hume-made  one  mentioned  above 
will  answer  so  well.  It  aives  knives  a 
fine  polish  to  rub  them  once  in  a  while 
with  a  piece  of  sand  paper,  and  nothing 
cleans    and    brightens   their  handles  so 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

SEPTEMBER  EIRST  marked  another  great  advance 
in  centrifugal  cream  separation  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Improved  2oth  CENTURY  "Baby"  or 
"Dairy"  sizes  of  De  Laval  Cream  Separators,  possessing 
increased  capacities  and  still  greater  efficiency. 

NEW   STYLES,  CAPACITIES  AND   PRICES. 

Old  Style  " Hollow-Bowl"  Baby  No.  1,  150  lbs., 
Old  Style  "Strap"  Humming-Bird, 
Improved  "Crank"  Humming-Bird, 
Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  1,  - 
Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  2,  - 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  2, 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  3, 
Improved  Dairy  Steam-Turbine, 


1,  150  lbs., 

$50.00 

-  175  lbs., 

50.00 

-  225  lbs., 

65.00 

-  325  lbs., 

100.00 

-  450  lbs., 

125.00 

-  450  lbs., 

125.00 

•  850  lbs., 

200.00 

-  850  lbs., 

225.00 

Send  for  "New  Century"  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  cortlandt  street, 

NEW   YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 

1102  Arch  Stree 

PHILADELPHIA. 


i     •  '~M 


BILTMORE  FARMS, 

BILTMORE.  N.  C. 


HEADQUARTERS   for  the  best  native  and  imported  strains  of 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS,  Large  ENGLISH 
BERKSHIRES  and  STANDARD  POULTRY. 

We  exhibited  at  five  State  Fairs  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  made  a 
recoid  that  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  breed- 
ing establishment. 

The  BILTM03E  JERSEYS  won  32  Sweepstakes,  5  First  Herd 
Prizes,  3  Second  Herd  Prizes,  44  Individual  First  Prizes,  25 
Seconds  and  6  Thirds. 

BILTMORE  BERKSHIRES  won  18  Sweepstakes,  119  First 
Prizes,  90  Seconds,  and  16  Thirds. 

The  BILTMORE  POULTRY,  won  over  500  prizes,  and  more  firsts 
and  seconds  on  each  and  every  variety  we  breed,  than  all 
our  competitors  combined. 

apply  to  GEO.  F.  WESTON,  Supt. 
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nicely  as  this,  thoroughly  removing  the 

yellow  stains  which  come  <m  [he 

time  or   from    careleae   usage.      Indeed, 

sand  paper  is  s  )  i  seful  for  polishing  vari- 
rious  articles  that   it   is  desirable  always 
to  keep  a  few  sheet-  of  it  on   hand. 
Every  hons'-keeper  who  has  occasion  to 

use  dairy  uten-ils  ought  to  keep  a  supply 
of  washing  soda,  as  it  is  not  only  very 
cleansing,  nut  serves  h>  coriecl  any  acidi- 
ty which  the  vessels  (eepecial'y  thechuin) 

may  contract  from  the  milk 

For  washing  blankets,  household  am- 
monia is  the  greatest  help.  Cut  the  pair 
in  two,  as  this  will  enable  you  to  wash 
them  far  more  thoroughly  ami  more  easi 
ly.  Kill  a  large  tub  (or  hath  tank)  with 
•warm  water,  pour  a  bottle  of  household 
ammonia  in  it,  and  let  the  blankets  soak 
in  it  several  hours  Then  wash  them  in 
another  water  with  wool  soap  or  ivory 
soap ;  lastly,  rinse  them  in  pure  water. 
The  ammonia  exerts  such  a  cleansing 
powerthat  the  rest  of  the  process  will  not 
be  very  troublesome. 

JUsT  SO. 
O,  Planter,  stand  and  catch  your  dollar, 

To  buy  a  Christmas  pie; 
And  though  carnal  thoughts  may  follow, 

Just  raise  them  to  the  sky. 

A  constant  pruning  needs  the  mind, 

To  rid  it  of  its  foibles  ; 
And  keen  it  climbing  like  the  vine 

So  literature  ennobles. 

Nature  is  to  one  a  friend, 

To  another  she's  a  demon  ; 
But  if  we  her  page  could  spell, 

We'd  find  it  full  of  reason. 

She  teaches  man  to  scratch  the  soil, 

And  root  away  the  thicket  ; 
Tims  provides  through  healthy  toil 

For  survival  of  the  tittest. 

W.  M. 

NOT  MARRIED  TO  HER. 

"We  never  knew  whether  the  story  was 
original  or  not,  hut  it  phased  the  old 
gentleman  so  much  if  we  asked  him  to 
tell  it  to  us  that  we  sometimes  managed 
to  get  it  out  of  him  two  or  three  times  in 
the  same  week.     This  is  the  Story  : 

A  butler,  who  had  been  twenty-five 
years  in  the  same  family,  went  one  morn- 
ing to  his  master  and  said  that  lie  wanted 
to  leave.  The  master,  much  astonished. 
asked  what  his  reason  was.  "  Do  you 
want  your  wages  raised.  John?"  "No, 
sir."  '•  Is  it  the  food  you  are  complaining 
Of?"  "N",  sir."  "Well, what  is  it, then  V" 
"I'd  rather  not  say,  sir."  Now.  John," 
paid  his  master,  losing  bis  patience, 
"you've  been  a  long  time  in  my  employ, 
and  1  insist  upon  your  telling  me.  "Well, 
sir,"  said  the  butler  finally,  ■'  if  you  must 
know,  it's  all  along  of  the  missus.  It's 
nag.  nag,  nag  from  morning  to  night,  and 
I  can't  stand  it  any  longer.  His  master 
sighed,  and  then  said  solemnly  — "John, 
go  up-stairs  to  your  bed-room,  lock  the 
door,  and  tin  n  go  down  upon  your  bend- 
ed knees  and  thank  heaven  that  you're 
not  married  to  her." 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  he  had  fur  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 


One-Half  Saved. 


Gold  Dust  cleans 
everything  about  the 
house  better,  with 
half  the  effort,  in 
half  the  time  and  at 
half  the  cost  of 
soap  or  any  other 
cleanser. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 

Chicago       St.  Louis       NewYork      Boston 


If  you  want  : 
owner, 


FOR  SALE 

Highlands  Stock  and 
Poultry  Parm 

at  a  very  low  price  and  on  good  terms. 

GO  head  of  the  beat  Pure-Bred  SHROP- 

SHIRES  in  Virginia. 
A  few  top  CHESTER  and  POLAND-CHINA 

HOGS  and  PIGS,  very  low. 
100   head  of    extra-fine    BARRED    PLY- 
MOUTH  ROCK  FOWLS. 
splendid  home  in  Virginia,  or  good  stock  and  poultry,  apply  to  the 
E.  B.  WILSON,  Fancy  Hill,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 


GHSTON     STOCK     F=KR7VT. 


Holstein-Friesian  I  Jerse  Cattle. 

Having  selected  my  foundation  stock  from  the  best,  I  can  offer  animals  of 
each  breed  of  highest  breeding  and  individual  merit,  at  moderate  prices, 
containing  the  blood  of  the  best  families,  and  bred  with  great  care. 

I  am   prepared   to  sell   HOLSTEIN    BULLS,    and  BULL    CALVES  and 
JERSEYS  of  either  sex. 

JXO.  U.  DETRICK,  Somerset,  Ta. 


ZBACOUST    HALL    ^J^Rl^L 


HEREFORD    CATTL  E— Winners  at  ten  fairs  1899. 
DORSET    SHEEP— Bred  ewes  and  fall  lambs. 
BERKSH  IRES— Only  pigs  at  present. 
MUSCOVY   DUCKS. 

SATISFACTION  ALWAYS  OR  NO  g  • '  ^  i 


E.  M.  CILLET,  Verona,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
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REGISTERED 

HEREFORD 

CATTLE. 


% 


Chief  Stock  Sire,  Imp.  SALISBURY,  76059, 

Whose  fine    calves    now  in    Kansas    and  Virginia    endorse  the   value  of    his    purchase  for    a 

prepotent  sire  of  great  breed  character. 
The  cows  of   the  CAST  ALIA  HERD  were  selected  from  some  of  the  best  known   herds  in 

America. 
The  outlook  for  HEREFORDS  was  never  so  good  as  now,  both  for  pure-breds  for  breeding 

purposes,  and  grade  Hereford  steers  for  market. 
Pure-bred  Hereford  bulls  crossed  on  native  grade  cows  produce  the  ideal  market  stock,  thrifty, 

hardy,  and  laying  on  the" beef  in  the  right  places  for  the  choice  cuts. 
A  good  calf  eats  no  more  than  a  "  scrub,"  and  brings  100%  more  money  to  its  owner. 

^+~^STOCK  FOR   SALE. 


\? 


Pamphlets   giving  particulars  mailed  on  appli- 
cation.    Visitors  met  at  station. 

Address, 

MURRAY  B00C0CK,  Owner, 

"  CASTALIA,"  Keswick,  Va. 


On  account  of  my  large  correspondence,  in- 
quirers are  requested  not  to  use  postal 
cards. 


4* 


One  of  the  Breeding  Cows  in  the 
Castalia  Heed. 


ir    * 


^ 
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MOTTOES  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Keep  the  soil  at  work  in  tlie  summer 
growing  crops;  in  winter,  growing  fertil- 
izing plants. 

Make  vniir  own  manure  by  consuming 
moat  of  your  own  products  as  food  for 
6tO'  k. 

One  dollar  expen'ed  in  a  thorough 
working  of  the  soil  is  letter  than  two 
dollars  expended  for  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers. 

Produce  all  yon  consume,  or  be  sure  of 
something  to  give  in  exchange. 

All  yonng  and  growing  animals  are 
better  for  UlOch  exercise.  All  animals 
fatten  laster  if  kept  still. 

The  D  ore  cornforta'  le  the  stable,  the 
less  food  required.  House  all  animals 
wannlv  at  night. 

The  Secret  of  sleek  animals  is  a  variety 
of  feed.  A  horse  should  have  a  change 
as  often  as  practicable,  with  some  carrots 
interspersed.  Not  always  corn;  not 
always  oats,  and  not  always  bran,  whole 
grains  are  better  than  ground  feed,  the 
reverse  is  true  of  the  cow  and  the  pig. 
The  poultry  may  pick  from  all  the  other 
dishes.  Too  little  importance  is  given  to 
root  crops  for  stock.  Potatoes  and  carrots, 
parsnips,  beets,  turnips,  artichokes,  etc., 
correct  and  give  a  relish  and  fine  condi- 
tion. - 

A  cheap  whitewash  paint  for  outdoors 
is  made  by  using  just  enough  water  to 
moisten  the  slaked  iime,  and  then  adding 
kerosene  oil  to  thin  it  to  a  consistency 
for  easy  application. 

Wood  a-ln  s  are  a  good  prevention  for 
maggots  in  English  turnips  or  ruta  hagas, 
also  a  benefit  to  potat  es,  and  where  ap- 
plied are  less  likely  to  be  scabby. 

A  dozen  sheep  can  he  kept  through  the 
winler  upon  what  is  left  by  the  rest  of  a 
well-stocked  farm— coating  nothing  hut 
a  few  i -in  turnips  and  water  and  salt 
within  reach. 

Make  the  young  hogs  earn  their  living. 
Fence  lhetn  "into  any  rough  piece  of  land 
and  scatter  corn  over  the  worst  places 
and  let  them  root.  Fenced  upon  a  briar 
lot  and  given  water,  they  Will  clear  it 
very  thoroughly,  and  the  meat  will  he 
better  and  firmer. 

TO  CLEAN  LACE. 

When  lace  is  soiled,  even  the  very 
finest,  such  as  honiton  and  point,  you 
can  clean  it  by  being  careful  in  this  way  : 
sew  the  lace  upon  strips  of  muslin  and 
roll  it  tight  around  a  smooth  glass  bottle 
and  fasten  securely.  Make  a  suds  by 
adding  a  teaspoonful  of  Gold  Dust  Wash- 
ing Powder,  and  put  the  bottle  in  this  to 
soak  for  several  hours.  If  the  water  looks 
Boiled,  make  tiesh  suds  and  repeat  this 
process,  putting  the  lace  frequently  be- 
tween the  lingers  and  rinse  in  several 
waters;  I  hen  dry  tbe  lace  on  the  bottle 
with  a  soft  towel. 

WHAT  IS  SPELTZ? 

Salzer's  catalogue  tells  all  about  this 
wonder,  also  Million  Dollar  Potato.  If 
you  faun  you  need  it  Largest  Vegetable 
Beed  GroWi  rs  in  America.  Send  this  no- 
tice and  inc.  in  b tamps  for  10  Kare  Farm 
Sampli  s  and  Catalogue  to  John  A.  Salzer 
Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  W  is.  [f] 


the   PILiSTOKT    F"J±FLJK/L 


MEADOWS  STABLES. 

Has  one  of  the  largest  breeding  herds  of  JERSEYS  of  any 
enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

The  cattle  are  carefully  stab'ed,  well  cared  for,  and  bred  on  the  most  practical 
and  useful  lines.  Youne  hulls  from  i his  herd  have  heen  sold  throughout  the  Southern 
States,  and  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  The  situation  of  the  Farm,  so  near 
Baltimore,  permits  it  to  make  these  shipments  at  the  lowest  rate.  In  addition  to  its 
herd  of  Jenwe  the  F«rm  maintains  a  fine  herd  ol  Berkshires,  headed  by  their 
Imported  Boar,  "STORM  KING."  At  all  times  first-class  Bull  Calves  and  Berk- 
shires aie  fur  sale  at   moderate   prices.     Address 

AS»  B.  GARDINER,  Jr  ,  Manager,  Glencoe,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
8©"  .4  Utile  book  of  the  farm,  desc  iptive  of  the  Jerseys  and  Berkshires,  will  be  mailed  on 
npiil  cal'iim. 


3VX. 


1-  RO^lViS  dfe  CO. 


FREDERICKSBURG,  VA. 


JERSEY  and  GUERNSEY  CATTLE,  both  young  and  old,  male  and  female, 

always  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS — Young  sows  now  ready.     Pigs,  810  per  pair. 
BRONZE  TURKEY  S,  LIGHT  BRAHMA,  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  and  BROWN 

LEGHORN  FOWLS.      PEKIN   DUCKS. 
GREAT    DANE-MASTIFF    PUPPIES,    very  large,  fine  guards,  S10  each. 

SHEPHERD  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES,  $s  each. 


A  Union  of  England  and  America 

THE   MUCH    MOOTED  QUESTION   SETTLED. 

N  BENJAF1ELD.  nt  Motcomhe,  Shaf- 
tesbury. England,  and  THOS.  S  WHITE, 
of  Lexineton.  Va..  can  explain  this 
Union.  N  Benj«fi>ld  stands  at  the  top 
for  thoroughbred  English  Berkshires  in 
his  country,  and  as  Thos  S  White  got 
his  start  from  said  Benjafield,  then,  of 
Course,  the  said  White  has  the  hest  blood 
in  America  Fancy  Pigs  but  not  fancy 
prices,  now  before  the  puplic. 

Write  to  THOS.   S.   WHITE,    Lexineton,  Va. 

41  Pigs  now  Eeady  for  Shipment,  Some  Ready  for  Service;  Boars  and  Sows. 
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HUMOROUS. 

One  trouble  with  most  airships  is  a  de- 
fective flew.— Philadelphia  Reeotd. 

'"Well,  rain  falls  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust."  "  Not  much  ;  the  unjust  steal 
umbrellas." — Credit  Lost. 

Noah  was  evidently  in  the  pickling  bu- 
siness— at  least,  he  tilled  the  ark  v\ it h  pre- 
served pairs — Tit  Bit-. 

The  Father:  "When  I  was  your  age, 
sir,  1  didn't  have  time  to  spend  my  nights 
running  after  the  grls."  "Well,  Dad,  I 
shall  he  oidy  too  glad  if  I  cau  be  of  any 
service  to  you  now." — Life. 

Physician  (giving  advice):  "Lastly, 
McGorry.  don't  go  to  sleep  on  an  emptv 
stomach."  MoGorry  (who  is  ailing) :  'No 
danger  av  thot.  Doctor;  oi  always  slape 
on  me  back  "  —  Harper's  Bazar. 

"  How  the  t'ees  groan  !"  exclaimed  the 
romantic  maid  as  the  wind  swept  through 
the  orchard.  "No  wonder,"  chimed  in 
the  practical  youth,  "  they're  full  of  green 
apples,  you  know."--Philadelphia  Record. 

Doctor:  "  Well,  my  little  fellow,  you 
have  got  quite  well  again.  1  was  sure 
that  the  pills  I  left  for  you  would  cute 
you.  How  did  you  take  them  in  water 
orincake?"  Little  Willie  :  "Oh,  I  used 
them  in  mv  popgun  ''—Cincinnati  Gazette 

Lady  :  "  What!  Willv  Green,  V"U  here 
fishing  on  Sunday?  I  shall  tell  your 
father  just  as  soon  as  I  s  e  him."  Willv 
Green:  "Well,  you  won't  have  to  wait 
long.  Here  he  conies  now.  He  has  been 
bai  k  in  the  woo  Is  digging  bait!" — Credit 
Lost. 

"Oh,  George,  who  opened  the  canary's 
cage?"  "1  did.  As  you  told  me  a  litfle 
bird  was  a- whispering  to  you  when  I  was 
naughty,  I  knew  it  must  be  him,  as 
there  was  no  oilier  little  bird  about  so  I 
opened  the  cage,  and  the  cat's  eaten  hiiu. 
That's  wot  he  got  for  telling  on  me!"— 
Current  Liteiature. 

"I  presume,"  said  the  relative  who  had 
removed  to  the  citv  long  vears  before, 
and  was  now  revisiting  the  old  home 
neighborhood,  "that  that  worthless  Jim 
Donlittle  went  to  the  dogs  long  ago?" 
"Waal."  replied  honest  Uncle  lCzra.  dry- 
ly, "Is' pose  Jim  done  his  part,  but  I'm 
kinder  of  the  opinion  that  the  <iogs,  not 
appreciatin'  his  company,  ran  away  be- 
fore he  could  get  to  'ern"— Harper's  Ba- 
zar. 

"I  didn't  like  your  prayer  very  much 
this  morning,"  said  a  fault-finding  deacon 
to  his  minister.  "  What  whs  wrong  with 
it?"  "  Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  too 
long,  and  then  I  thought  it  contained  two 
or  three  expressions  that  were  unwar 
ranted."  "  I  am  sorry  it  meets  with  your 
disapproval.  Deacon."  the  good  man  re 
Bponded,  "but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  prayer  was  not  addressed  to 
you."— Ohio  State  Journal. 


A  mother,  indignant  to  find  her  little 
son  very  low  in  his  class  at  school,  ex- 
cla imed,  wrathfuHy,  "1  am  out  of  all  pa- 
tience with  von.  Jack.  I  should  like  to 
know  why  George  Jones  is  always  head 
of  his  class,  while  von  are  always  at  the 
foot."  Jack  lies  tated  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  looking  his  mother  squarely  in  the 
face,  he  said,  innocently,  'You  forget 
that  Jones  has  very  clever  parents." 


FOR  SUE: 

HF.RFFORii  BATTLE. -Calves,  entitled  to  registration,  S50  to  875.    Calves  by  "Sir  Edward" 

grades,  IbO  to  830. 
MliKirxiMKi  NHEEP.— Bucks,  one  year  old  and  over.  812.5(1  to  820.  Ewes  one  vear to  three 

years;  ol/hSIO  to  $12.    Buck  Lambs,  delivered  July  1  to  15,  87.50.    Ewe  Lambs,  delivered  July 


1  to  15,  85.50. 


6.50.    Pigs,  Ave 


IJim.n/.i:  TUKKKYN — Pairs,  815;  trios.  88.50.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  82.50. 
PI.YIOI'TH   R«m  KS.— Pairs, $2.25:  trios,  83;  Eggs,  per  sitting,  81. 
MIM'OVY  IUK'K*.  -Pairs,  flJJO;  trios,  82.25.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  81.50. 

Wl  I.LI  AM  L,  Jr..  No.  210.58.  half  brother  of  Ax  tell,  is  now  in  the  stud,  and  will  serve  limited 
number  ot  mare-  for  52o  the  sea-m Mares  l.nur.ie.i  at  lowest  figures.  Colts  by  „  jlliara  L,  Jr., 
210.*.  one,  tv  o  and  three  ,\  ears'  old,  for  sale  at  lowest  cash  prices. 


POLAND- 
CHINAS. 


Having   pnrchased  a  part  of  Mr.  S.  S, 
Bradford's   herd,   ami    made  several  addi- 
admiral,  42IS9.  tions  to  my  own  from  the  leading  breeders 

of  Ohio  I  can  furnish  select  pigs  not  related  to  those  previously  shipped  and 
sired  by  my  fine  vo-ng  boars,  "  ADMIRAL  "  42159,  and  "COMMODORE  "  4J747. 
Sows  in  pig  and  young  b  >ar-<  and  sows  of  all  ages  Semi  to  headquarters  and  get 
the  best  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Polan  J-Chinas  in  the  Stale  at  one-half 
Western  Prices.        Address, 

J.  B.  GRAY,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Thoroughbred   Holstein-Friesians 


5  RAILWAYS. 


(Netherlands,  Pieterjes,  and  CUthilde)  All 
rich,  heavy  milkers,  and  typical  repre- 
sentatives (if  Ihe  breed  and  strains. 

REGISTERED  -  BERKSHIRES. 

"MAYOR  OF  BILtMORE"  He.,ns  my  Herd. 

«a- Finest  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices.    Also 

Eng-lish  Beagle  Tog-s,    Brown  Leghorn  and 

Plymouth  Fowls. 

WRITE     ME    FOR    PRICES. 

T.  O.  SANDY,  BurkeviMe.  Va. 


SOUTHSIDE     STOCK    STUD. 

ON  ROANOKti  RIVER,  IN  flECKLENBURG  CO. 

Trotting  Horses.   Red   Polled   Cattle,   Dorset  II<>rne<l,  Shropshire 

and.    Ilampshitvdnwn  Sheep.    Berkshire    Hoy:*,    Pedigreed 

.Llewellyn  Setters  and  eieou-li  Collie  JOogjs. 

All  stock  thoroughbred  and  registered.  GEO.  B.  FINCH,  PfOp.,  BoydtOH,  Va. 
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Strong  Endorsement  of  Southern 
Planter. 

We  give  below  extracts  from  recent 
letters,  which  show  the  high  esteem  and 
value  placed  upon  our  time-honored  jour- 
nal. 

Washineton,  D.  0.,  12-21-89.— Yea,  t^e 
Southern  Hauler  is  giving  all  the  Batieiao- 
tion  any  farm  paper  can  give. 

P.  Luddy. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  12-14-99.— The  South 
em  Planter  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
farm  papers  I  know  of,  and  I  would  not 
think  it  right  to  have  a  farm  without  the 
Southern  Planter  as  a  regular  visitor.  I 
am  translating  a  number  of  the  articles 
into  Danish  to  make  my  people  under 
stand  them  clearer. 

JOS.   C.   JUEGENSEN. 

Charlottesville.  Va.,  12-18-99—  Your 
paper  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  all  clashes 
of  agriculturists,  fruit  growers,  and  stock- 
raisers.  No  one  engaged  in  any  of  these, 
or  their  kindred  pursuits,  ought  to  be 
without  it.  It  olten  contains  a  single  ar- 
ticle which  is  worth  much  more  than  the 
subscription  price  for  a  year. 

(Hon.)  Jno.  E.  Massey, 

West  Chicago,  111.,  10-24-99. -I  find 
the  Southern  Planter  the  most  interesting 
practical  farm  paper  I  can  read. 

\V.  A.  Boynton. 

Salatisa.  Island  of  Java,  9-20-99.— I 
must  say  that  I  am  always  interested  in 
■leading  the  S'Wthem  Pint  ter,  which  is  al 
ways  up  to  date  in  every  new  scientific 
way  '>f  farming.  I  can  scarcely  under- 
stand how  you  can  afford  such  good  read- 
ing for  50  cents  per  year. 

Neil  Sinclair. 

Tottenville,  N.  Y.,  11-6-99.— I  cannot 
resist  the  prompting  to  say  to  you  that 
while  I  see  half  the  leading  agricultural 
papers  of  the  country,  your*  is  the  only 
one  of  which  I  keep  a  file  for  future  ref 
erence,  feeling  that  in  time  it  will  furnish 
a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  agricultural 
affairs.  S.  S.  Boyce. 

Memphis,  Tenn,  10-12-99.— I  want  to 
write  just  a  line  to  say  that  I  think  the 
Planter  seems  to  get  better  with  every  is 
sue.  I  get  many  farm  papers,  hut  no  one 
seems  to  throw  such  clear,  practical  light 
on  all  farmer's  subjects  No  farmer  can 
go  by  its  teachings  and  fail  of  <jreat  suc- 
cess. Geo.  B.  Mobton. 

Winston  Salem,  N.  C,  10-17-99.— I  find 
it  contains  ju  t  the  information  I  want 
and  do  not  see  how  any  farn  cr  can  do 
without  it.  I  know  of  no  agricultural 
paper  that  I  would  rather  read  than  this, 
not  considering  prices. 

Jas.  F.  Bboweb. 

Stockton.  Mr].,  8-29-99.— I  prize  it  too 
highly  to  be  willing  to  lose  a  c   ]iv. 

J.  T.  Parkeb,  M.  D. 


PASTEUft"  BLACK  LEG  VACCINE 


The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  for  blackleg.  Officially 
endorsed  in  a')  the  cattle  raising  State*.  Successfully  used  upon  1,-5011  000  head  in 
the  IS.  8.  A.  during  the  list  4  years.  Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testi- 
monials from  the  largest  and  most  prominent stockraisers  of  the  country.  ''Single" 
treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  Block;  ''Double"  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds, 


a 


BLACKLECINE"™'""' 


"  PASTEUR  "  single  treatment  Blai  kleg  Vaccine  rkady  for  use  (no  fet  of  instru- 
ments required).  No.  i  (lu  head)  $1  60;  No  2  (20  head)  $2.50;  No.  3  (60  head)  $6\ 
Easily  applied.     No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  COMPANY. 
23rd  Mreet  and  4lli  Avenue,  712    Garden    «  Ily    Block,, 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  CHICAGO. 


St.  Lambert  Jerseys 

At  the  head  of  our  herd  are  the  two  great  St. 
Lambert  bulls,  viz: 

ETHELS  JOHN  BULL  NO.  290tt/ffiS&3;%£ 

dam  Crocus  of  St.  Lambert,  and  her  sister,  the 
Kreat  .Mary  Anne  of  si.  Lambert,  have  an  average 
butter  record  of  22  lbs.  aud  7  ounces  In  7  da>  s. 

ADMIRAL  ST.  LAM3ERT  NO.  51338  J^^K 

a  butter  record  of  2ti  lbs..  1  \y,  oz.,  iu  7  days,  and 
a  daily  milk  record  of  53  lbs.,  8  oz. 

Several  extra-fine  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale. 

Also  Indian  Games.  Barred  P.  Keck.   White 
Leghorn  and  White  W  uandotte  fowls. 

BOWMONT  FARMS,  Salem,  VA. 


^ROCK  HILL  HERD. 


compels  me 
o    sell   the 


A  Short  Corn  and  a  Big  Pig  Crop  \ 

choice  of  80  head  August  and  September  pig",  all  eligible  to  registery  in  0.  P.  C  R. 
Association.  I  guarantee  stock  as  represented,  or  money  refunded.  Pairs  and  trios 
no  kin. 

a     B.    BUCHANAN,    BROWNSBURG,    VA. 


PLEASANT  VIEW  HERD  or.  . 

REGISTERED 

Chester  White  rMToHusO.  I.C.  Swine 

Can  furnish  pairs  and  trios  not  related. 
Pedigree  furnished  with  every  pig  sold. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Archie  c.  Roper, 

Lock  Box  122,  CHARIESI0WN,  JEFFERSON  C0..W.VA 


HENS  bfroebd  LAYING 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  (barred)  INCUBATOR  EGGS,  ^&r*«£ 

a  specialty.  Instead  of  adding  other  breeds,  I  have  for  years  bred  this  strain  in  addition 
to  our  noted  show  birds  of  the  sano'  breed.  Interesting  i  lustra  ted  catalogue  free.  Flue 
references.    Modei ate  prices.    Improve  your  flock  ami  make  11  pay. 

GEO.  HARRISON  MORRIS,  Ashland.  Va. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 


1  .:■:  your  I-    niliz 


Bl  at  Wl.ol.saV  Prices,  and  L.-.-1  yu 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WRITE  Ki'lt  PRICES.  RAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 
WALKER,  STRATMAN   &.   COMPANY,  -  PITTSBURGH,  P&. 
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SIX  USES  FOR   LEMON'S. 

No  family  shmiM  be  without  lemon". 
Their  rue;-  are  almost  too  many  for  enum 
eranon 

The  juice  of  a  lemon,  taken  in  hot 
•water  on  wakening  in  the  Diornipt*,  is  an 
excellent  liver  corrective,  ami  for  ttout 
women  is  better  than  any  anti-fat  ruedi- 
cin-1  ever  invented. 

Glycerine  and  lemon  juice,  half  and 
half,  on  a  bit  of  absorbent  ei>tt»n,  is  the 
best  thine  in  the  world  wherewith  to 
moisten  the  li|>s  and  tongue  of  a  fever- 
parched  patient. 

A  dash  of  lemon  in  plain  water  is  an 
excellent  tooth-wash.  It  not  only  re- 
moves tartar,  but  sweetens  the  breath. 

A  teaspoonful  of  the  juice  in  a  small 
cup  of  biaik  coffee  will  almost  Certainly 
relieve  a  bilious  headache. 

The  fine.-t  of  manicure  acids  is  made 
by  putting  a  tea-poonful  of  lemon  juice 
in  a  cupful  of  warm  water.  This  removes 
most  stains  from  the  fingers  and  nails, 
and  loo-ens  the  cuticle  more  satisfactorily 
than  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  sharp 
instrument. 

Lemon  juice  and  salt  will  remove  rust 
stains  from  linen  without  injury  to  the 
fabric.  Wet  the  stains  with  the  nvxtme 
and  put  the  article  in  the  sun.  Two  or 
three  applications  may  be  necessary,  if 
the  stain  is  of  long  standing,  but  the 
remedy  never  fails. 

Lemon  juice  (outward  application)  will 
allay  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of 
gnats  or  flies. 

Lemon  peel  (and  also  orange)  should 
be  all  saved  and  dried.  They  are  a  capi- 
tal substitute  for  kindling  wood.  A  hand- 
ful will  revive  a  dying  fiie. 

Two  or  three  slices  of  lemon  in  a  cup 
of  strong  tea  will  cure  a  nervous  head- 
ache. 

Lemon  juice  removes  stains  from  the 
hands. 

The  natives  of  India  clean  brass  travs, 
Indian  and  Moorish  brass  work,  pipe 
stands,  and  all  such  things,  with  a  cut 
lemon.     Wipe  afterwards  with  a  leather. 

Fill  a  wide-mouthed  pint  boitle  half 
full  of  brandy,  and  whenever  you  have 
bits  of  waste  icnion  rind,  pare  the  yellow 
part  thin  and  drop  it  into  the  bottle.  A 
few  drops  make  an  excellent  flavoring 
for  tarts,  custards,  blanc  manges,  etc. 

STOCK  LABELS. 

F.  H.  Jackson  &  Co.,  Winchester,  Kv., 
advertise  their  celebrated  aluminum 
stock  markers  and  poultry  legbands  in 
another  column.  AH  breeders  should 
have  an  ample  supply  of  these  most  use 
ful  articles  on  hand  always. 

THE  NEWTOX  BEHORXER. 
The  H.  H    Bro«-n  MnTg  Co..  Decatur. 

111.,  are  advertising  this  well  known  in- 
strument in  another  column.  Send  for 
circulars. 

"I'll  bet  I  know  what's  one  white 
man's  burden!"  exclaimed  the  bad  boy. 
"Willie!  "  exclaimed  his  elder  sister  in 
dignantlv,  "if  you  don't  stop  p.-eking 
into  the  jailor  when  Mr.  Jones  calls,  I'll 
never  give  you  the  money  to  buy  any 
more  marbles." 


•©a#99a##9&####999##99#999#^#^99##9^9##&0^&&#:#9#^9###jg. 


Headquarters  for 
Nursery  Stock. 


p 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  dealers'  orders. 

ALL.  STOCK  TRUE    TO   NAME. 

Nectarines,  Pecans,  Ornamental  and 

Cherry,  Chestnuts,  Shade  Trees, 

Quinces,  Walnuts,  Evergreens, 

Almonds,  Small  Fruits.  Roses,  Etc. 


Apples, 
Pears, 
Peach, 
Plum, 
Apricots, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  for  Hedging 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
..AGENTS    WANTED.. 

FRANKLIN   DAVIS  NURSERY  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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APPLE,  PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  &o. 
Grape  Vines,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

ALL  THE  DESIRABLE  STANDABB  AND  NEW  VARIETIES. 

Headquarters   for  Tennessee   Prolific  Strawberry. 

The  Most  Reliable  Variety  Ever  Grown  in  the  South. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation.    Write  us 
if  you  contemplate  planting.    Catalogues  tree. 

AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

W.  T.  HOOD  <5c  CO. 

OLD. DOMINION  NURSERY.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Elm  wood  Nurseries,  i 

We  offer  a  splendid  assortment  of  first-class  Whole"! 
Eoot  Home  Grown  Trees  Standard  Varieties.,    ¥z~l 

%  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PEARS, 

CHERRIES,  PLUMS, 
APRICOTS,  GRAPES, 
QUINCES.   CURRANTS.   GOOSEBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,   BLACK- 
BERRIES. STRAWBERRIES,  ETC.,  EVERGREENS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUB8. 

^•-POLAND  CHINA  PIGS/^»- 

BRONZE     TURKEYS,     BROWN     LEGHORN    AND. 
PLYMOUTH     ROCK     FOWLS. 

WRITE   FOR   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


PLANTS. 
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STRAWBERRY 

slock;  guaranteed  trui 
Ra-i'bern-s.  BUu-klv-rriPR.  \»paragus  root*  D-C   Of  feed  ivtati 

Headquarters.    Come  earlier  anil  grow   laraer  crips  ilun  any  oilu 
seed.  Sen.  for  free  calu.ogue  to-day.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Md. 
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REVISED 


i  lisi  li 


Seed  House  of  the  South. 


MAMMOTH 

CLOVER, 


The  following  list  of  papers  and  periodicals 
are  the  most  popular  ones  in  this  section. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  on  whatever 
Journal  you  wish. 


DAILIES.  "  «■ 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va. »5  00    15  25 

The  Times,  •'  "  5  00     5  00 

The  Post,  Washington,  D.  C 6  00     6  00 

SEMI-WEEKLIES. 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va 1  00      1  25 

'The  Times  •■  ••  l  00     125 

The  World  (thrice-a-week),  N.  Y" 1  00     1  25 

WEEKLIES. 

.Harpers'  Weekly 4  00  4  00 

Round  Table 1  00  1  35 

"       Bazaar '  00  *  00 

The  Baltimore  Sun 1  00  1  35 

The  Washington  Post- 75  1  05 

Breeders'  Gazette 2  00  1  75 

Board's  Dairyman 1  00  1  35 

Country  Gentleman 2  00  2  25 

Religious  Herald.  Richmond,  Va...  2  00  2  25 

Southern  Churchman,    "  "...2  00  2  25 

Central  Pre-liyteriau,       "  "...200  250 

Christian  Advocate,        "  "...200  225 

Turf.  Field  and  Farm.. 4  00  4  00 

Horseman 3  00  3  00 

MONTHLIES. 

North  American  Review 5  00  5  00 

The  Century  Magazine 4  00  4  25 

St.  Nicholas  "         3  00  3  25 

Lippincott's  "         2  50  2  SO 

Harpers'  "         - 3  00  3  25 

Forum  "         3  00  S  25 

Scrlbner'8  "         3  00  3  25 

Frank  Le-lies       "         1  00  1  25 

Cosmopolitan       "        1  00  1  35 

Munsey  "         1  00  1  35 

Stand  "         1  25  1  65 

McClure's  "         1  00  1 8S 

Puritan.  "         - 1  00  1  35 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  2  75 

Where  you  desire  to  subscribe  to  two  or  more 
of  the  publications  named,  you  can  arrive  at 
the  net  subscription  price  by  deducting  50 
cents  from  "our  price  wi lb  the  Planter."  If 
you  desire  to  subscribe  to  any  other  publica- 
tions not  listed  here,  write  us  and  we  will 
cheerfully  quote  clubbing  or  net  subscription 
rates. 

Subscribers  whose  time  does  not  expire 
until  later  can  take  advantage  ol  our  club 
rates,  and  have  tlieir  subscription  advanced 
ene  year  from  date  of  expiration  of  their 
subscription  to  either  the  Planter  or  any  of 
the  other  publications  mentioned, 

Don  t  hesitate  to  write  us  for  any  Informa- 
tion desired  ;  we  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
correspon  dence. 

We  furnish  no  sample  copies  of  other  periodi- 
cals. 


ALSYKE 

CLOVER. 


JAPAN 

CLOVER, 


TIMOTHY 


..'    v.    .'. 


g? 


RCCK  WHEAT. 
OATS  and 
CAKE  SEED. 


"Whatsoever  One  Soweth,  That  Shall  He  Reap." 

We   sell    strictly    reliable    FIELD  A\D    G.iRDEX   SEEDS    ot 

every  variety  at  Lowest  Market  Rates,  included  in  which 

are  BAGLAXDS   PEDIGREE  TOBACCO  SEEDS. 


»W£    ALSO    SELL 


Our  Own  Brands  of  Fertilizers 

For  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Pure  Raw-Bone    Heal,  Xova  Scotia  an<l  Virginia   Plaster  and 
Fertilizing  Materials  generally. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  price  our  goods. 


Samples  sent  by  mail  when  desired. 


Wm.  A.  Miller  &  Son,  ¥ft 


1016  Main  Street 
LYNCHBURG,   VA. 


ORCANI2EO   1865. 


OF   RICHMOND.   VIRGINIA. 


Losses  Paid  Exceed 
Assets  Exceed 


$1,800,000.00. 
450,000.00. 


N.  V.  RANDOLPH.   President.  CHAS.  K.  WILLIS,  Treasurer. 

ROBERT  LECKY,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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RATS  IN  DRAINS. 

By  a  Country  Chemist. 

•  At  this  tinip  of  year,  when  rats  which 
have  heen  getting  their  living  in  hedge- 
rows during  i he  Bummer,  return  to  the 
steading,  it  may  be  worth  while  railing 
attention  to  a  means  of  getting  them  out 
of  drains,  which  a  sea  raptain  discovert  d 
by  accident  during  some  necessary  disin- 
fection, and  has  bfien  found  s  >  succe-sful 
among  his  friends  ashore  as  to  induce 
him  to  make  it  public  in  an  American 
paper.  Spacefill  not  permit  the  1  epro 
auction  of  the  story  here,  but  the  essen 
tial  fact  is  that  rats  cannot,  or  will  not, 
remain  in  the  presence  of  free  chlorine. 

No  matter  how  good  a  dog  or  cit  you 
may  have,  he  or  she  cannot  go  down  a  4 
inch  drain,  and  a  rat  can:  but  you  can, 
with  perfect  safety,  and  with  advantage 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  send  down 
after  the  rodents  a  solution  of  chloride  ol 
lime,  which,  if  strong  enough,  would  ac 
tually  kill,  but  even  diluted  very  greatly 
will  make  the  chosen  home  untenable 
So  many  new, hut  not  better  disinfectants 
have  been  before  the  public  for  the  las' 
thirty  years  that  a  generation  has  arisen 
unacquainted  w'th  the  nastv  smell  ol 
chlorinated  lime.  It  mav  be  as  well, 
then,  to  explain  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  something  of  chemists,  that  we 
do  not  refer  to  the  chemical  product 
which  is  rightly  called  chloride  of  lime, 
or  calcium  chloride  for  even  the  harness- 
ing of  a  base  and  a  radical  has  been  re- 
versed since  we  were  boys),  but  to  the 
supersaturated  lime,  with  chlorine  gas  in  ! 
a  confined  chamber,  and  sold  under  the 
trade  name  of  chloride  of  lime.  Jt  is  not 
truly  soluble  in  water,  but  one  pound  of 
it  stirred  in  a  bucketful  of  water  makes 
a  very  good  preparation  in  which  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  chlorine  has  become 
dissolved,  and  will  be  held  for  some  time. 
There  is  no  need  to  block  the  small  pipe 
from  the  scullery  sink  with  the  solid  por- 
tion, but  the  decanted  or  strained  fluid 
is  a  rat  driver,  and  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient disinfectants  at  the  same  time. 

Young  Lady. — "How  much?"  Tele- 
graph Clerk. — "Sixpence."  "For  that 
one  word?''  "Yes.  Same  charge  for 
twelve  words,  or  less.  You  can  repeat 
the  '  Yes  '  six  times  if  vou  wish."  "  Um 
—no,  that  wouldn't  look  well.  It  is  an 
answer  to  a  proposal  of  marriage." 

RED  POLL  CATTLE. 

Capt.  V.  T.  Hills.  Delaware,  O.,  the  vet- 
eran hied  Poll  cattle-breeder,  has  recently 
added  to  his  alrealy  magnificent  herd  a 
bunch  of  twenty  splendid  specimens, 
imported  direct  by  him  from  England. 
See  his  "adv."  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Now 
is  the 
time  to 
take  up 
the 

Question 
of 


FENCING. 

Make  no  arrangements  until  you  have  fully  investigated 
the  superior  merits  of 

American  Field  and  Hog  Fencing. 

All  best    spring  steel  woven    wire,  heavily    galvanized. 
Most  durable,  efficient  and  economical. 

A  fence  for  a  lifetime  at  lowest  possible  price.     See  our 
agent  in  your  town,  or,  failing  to  find  our  agent,  write  to 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  People  Now  Realize  It. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  we  ad- 
vertised that  we  would  sell  one 
stove  of  our  make  to  anybody,  as 
low  as  a  dealer  could  buy  a  car- 
load. Then,  our  trade  was  limited 
to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  ; 
since  we  advertised  this,  we  have 
shipped  them  to  every  State  from 
New  York  to  Florida,  and  as  far 
.west  as  Ohio — right  in  the  heart 
i  of  other  stove  manufacturers. 
Nothing  but  praise  comes  from 
these  States  for  their  baking  qualities  and  excellent  finish.  The  cele- 
brated FITZ  LEE  COOK  STOVES  are  destined  to  be  in  more 
homes  and  more  States  than  any  other  stove  ever  made.  WRITE 
for  Information. 

SOUTHERN  STOVE  WORKS,  815  to  827  N.  17th  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


EXCEL  GRINDING  MILL 

Grind  yourown corn  corn- 
ears,  oats,  millet,  at  ythlng 
yen  like  This  mill  does  as 
good  work  as  can  be  doce. 
We  prove  it  by  best  of  testi- 
monials. At  least  let  us  tell 
you  about  it. 

PhlCE.  FROM    $17  UP. 


INDIAN  CHIEF  Shelter. 

INDIAN  SQUAW  Sheller 

Either  shells  1  bushel  o 
eorn  in  4  minubs;  does  it 
elean,  and  separates  cob 
from  corn.  Cannot  break. 
The  must  durable  and  satis- 
factory >-»in-:  Cme"." 
$1.16:*' Sou 


for  booklet. 


shed  ftee.    Wi  lie  v 


EXCEL  HAND  MILL 

A   perfect  mill   for  dry 
bones,    crockery,   grain, 
etc.,   for    poultry:    or   for 
corn-meal,    cort'ee,   spices, 
etc.,   for   housi-bold.     Made  of  ebon  est 
material  and  guaranteed  ihebe»1  made. 
Grinds  coarse  or  tine.    Thousands  now 
In  use.     Wtite  to 
EXCELMFG.  CO.,Pottersville,  N.J. 
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ENGINES— 4  to  UK)  Horse-Power, 
Portable  or  Detached. 


Combined  Heed  Hill  and  Horse  Power, 

Indispensable  to  every  tormer.     Urnd«  ear  HORSE  POWERS — a 
or  shelled  corn,    eniln  of  hII  klDds.     Is  nlsu  a 
flrstrclass  Hokse  Powek  for  all  purposes. 


CROWN,  CRESCENT  and  WATT 

PLOWS— all  sizes. 
SOUTH    BEND    CHILLED,     and 

other    Plows    and    repairs    of    all 

kinds. 
THE  HANCOCK    DISC  PLOWS 

give   satisfaction  in  all  kinds  of 

soil  and  work. 

B'.'CKEYE  DISC  or  HOE  GRAIN 
and  FERTILIZER  DRILL  sows 
Grain,  Fertilizer,  Peas  and  Corn. 

CORN  PLANTERS— single  and 
double  row. 

CONTINENTAL  DISC  HAR- 
ROWS with  Roller  Bearings. 

GE1SER  ENGINES,  THRESHERS 
and  SAW  MILLS— all  sizes. 

CORN  and  FEED  MILLS  for  Horse 
or  Steam  Power. 

CORN    SHELLERS   for    hand    or 

Power. 
LAND  ROLLERS— steel   or   wood 

rim. 
DISC    CULTIVATORS  combined 

with  Harrow. 
MOWERS — Chain  drive  or  geared. 

Roller  bearings. 
BINDERS   with  roller  bearings. 

Latest  improvements. 
HAY  RAKES— All    Steel,  Hand  or 

Self  Dump. 

sizes,  lever 

or  tread. 


ALL-STEEL  LEVER  HARROWS. 

Straight  or  slanting  tooth  at  will 
of  operator. 


SAW  MILLS. 

All  Sizes.     Latest  Improvements. 


ENSiLaUE  CUTTERS. 

The  UNION  Cutter  and  Shredder,  the  ST. 
ALBANS  Shredder,  the  HOCKING  VALLEY 

Cutter. 


NEW  ALL  STEEL,  FULL  CIRCLE  BALINC  PRESS 


With  large  feed  opening 
and  largest  plungei  trav- 
el of  any  of  Its  class. 
When  telescoped  for  the 
road  Is  nine  feet  shorter 
than  when  Id  operation. 


STEAM  AXD 

HA.Mtl'OWEB 

PRESSES 

for  All 

Purposes. 


Farm,  Freight 
and  Log  .  . . 


lAf  A  r*>  f\  IVI  Q      "ie  ^est  Pro^ucts  °f  s'x  factories.     Thimble  Skein,  Steel  Skein 
lMV4  V/llOi       and  Steel  Axle.      Sizes  for  one  to  six  hors 

IMPLEMENTS.     MACHINERY     AND     VEHICLES 
OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION. 


THE  WATT  PLOW  f  OMPANY, 

Office.  Cor.  Fr    nklin  and 
15th  Streets, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

WRITE     FOR    CATALOGUES. 
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THE  HANDSOMEST  CATALOGUE  OF  1900. 

Last  vear  vre  printed  and  distributed  300.000  catalogues.       This  year  we  printed  and 
shall  distribute  350.000  catalogues  of  the  now  world  famous  "Planet  Jr.  Goods." 
Our  last  year's  catalogue  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best,  most  instructive  and 
handsomest  catalogue  ever  issued  devoted  to  a  similiar  subject.   Our  1900  cata- 
logue will  be  superior  in  every  way  to  that  one.       It  is  profusely  and 
handsomely  illustrated  with  photographed  farm  scenes  from  all 
Europe,  Australia,  South  America  and  other  foreign  lands.   In 
addition  to  being  beautiful  it  will  be  most  instructive  as  to  the  quality  and  utility  of 
the  goods  it  represents,  and  as  to  tbe  agriculture,  gardening,  etc.,  of  foreign  lands.  The 
new  catalogues  are  now  ready  and  will" be  mailed  free  on  application. 

The  "Planet  Jr."  line  comprises  S^erl  Drills.  Wheel  Hoes.  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Har- 
rows, Two  Horse  Cultivators  and  bui;ar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  COMPANY,  Box  1107 -X  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNCLE  DAN'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

Ever  heard  of  Uncle  Dan? 
Such  a  queer,  peculiar  man  ! 
Never  grumbles,  curan  what  may, 
"  What's  the  use  of  it?"  S'ys  he; 
"  Frettin'  never  seems  to  pay — 

Anyway,  it  don't  with  me. 
When  a  thing  has  happened — why 
'  What's  done  can't  be  helped,'  i-ays  I; 
So.  to  show  you've  got  some  grit, 
Grin,  and  make  the  best  of  it!" 

Strange  old  fellow,  Uncle  Dan! 
'"Always  stan'  up  for  a  man 

When  they're  down  on  him,"  says  he, 
"'Till  you  know  he's  in  the  wrong — 
Frien's  ain  t  what  they  ought  10  be 
When  you  buy  'em  with  a  song. 
I  go  in  for  trustin'  men  ; 
Som-times  I  get  foolei — but  then, 
Better  trust  and  be  deceived 
Than  to  never  have  believed  !  " 

Dear,  old-fa  hioned  Uncle  Dan  ! 
Steadfast  friend  and  honest  man  ; 

Brave  with  faith  in  humin  kind, 
Strong  with  tru«t  in  God  above; 

To  a  comrade's  frailties  blind, 
Quick  to  see  with  ejea  of  love! 
There's  a  sermon  in  his  creed, 
Surely  he  who  runs  may  read  ; 
And  the  world's  a  brighter  place 
Since  he  looked  it  in  the  face. 

Eben  E.  Retford,  in  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

THE  NATURAL  INFERENCE. 
A  gentleman  was  riding  on  one  of  the 
coaches  in  the  Trossacha  of  Scotland, 
when  the  driver  said  to  him  :  "  I've  had 
a  coin  kuv  me  to  day  200  years  old.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  coin  L'OO  years  rdil  ?"  "Oh, 
yes.  '  was  the  reply.  '"  I  have  one  myself 
2,000  years  old."  '"Ah,"  said  the  driver. 
"have  ye?"  And  he  spoke  no  more  dur- 
ing the  reft  of  the  j  lurney.  When  the 
coach  arrived  at  its  destination,  the  driver 
came  up  to  the  gentleman  with  an  in- 
tensely self-satisfied  air  and  Faid  :  "  I  told 
you  as  we  came  along  that  1  had  a  coin 
20D  years  old."  "Yes."  "\ndyou  sod 
tome  a-  you  had  one  2  000  years  old." 
"  Yes,  so  I  have."  "  Now,  von  be  a  bar." 
"What .do  you  mean  hv  that?"  "Why, 
it's  only  lS'J'J  now !" — London  Answers.  ' 

"What's  in  a  name?"  Everything, 
whm  yon  come  to  medicine.  When  von 
get  H  rod's  Sarsapaiilla  you  get  the  best 
money  can  buy. 


Morgan  R.  Mills. 

No.  23  North  9th  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

ARTISTIC  WOOD  AND  SLATE  MANTELS. 

PLUMBING,  HEATING,  LIGHTING. 

STOVES,  RANGES  and  FURNACES, 

REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  ALL  STOVES. 


!—#•#—<—<—<>#«—#—#<#<■ 


Your  Whole  Family 


Would  Be  Satisfied 

rreys.     They  are  handsome,  strong,  sty   i  i 
nd  durable*     Selling  on  our  plan  you  can 
ghly  before  you  are  required  to  buy  It. 


wF  have  no  agents 

but  sell  all  goods  direct  from  our 
factory  to  the  purchaser  at  whole- 
sale prices.  We  are  tlie  largest 
manuiacturers  of  vehicles  and 
In  the  world  selling 
luslv«  ■ 

No  ?QT — Extension  Top  Surrey,  with  double  fend-    for  27  "years"  *Yoi 
its.     Complete  with  sirie  curtains,  aprons,  limps  and     ag  we^,hip  our  goods  anywhere 
1 1  .,!:■  ot  gujjjk  Price.  »80.  As  good  as*-)  Is  fur  MO  more,     Mtioo  and  euawiiie*  safe  arm 
?  selection  in  the  country  as  we  make  118  styles  of  vehicles 

sELKKART  CARRIAGE  AND  hARNESS  MANUFACTURING.  CO..  ELKHART,  INDIANA   ^J^A^^EfouS; 


IRONf 


The-    \o.  G    Iron    A.*re   Combined    Hill  and 

Drill  Seeder  is  the  most  perfect  combination 

piemen t  ever  offered.    Drills  accurately  or 
>ps  in    hills  any  distance  desired.    Can   be 
nly  and  quickly  changed  intoten  practical 
tools.    It  sows,  rakes,  hoes,  cultivates,  plows, 
levels,  furrows,  covers  and  bills.    Can  be  con- 
ted  with  the  wrench  from  a  seed  drill  to  a 
ible  or  single  wheel  hot-  in  three  minutes.   It 
?n  tools  in  one  and  each  oft  he  ten  is  i  he  very 
bestofitekind.  Saves  days  in  the  season's  work. 
Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  famous  illustrated  Iron 
Age  Rook  for  1900.     It's  a  guide  book  to  prosperity. 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  167.  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


WALLERSTEIN  PRODUCE  CO. 

IO  and  12  South   13th  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

NET  CASH  BUYFRS  of  Southern  Produce.  HIGHEST  PRICES  pair]  for  PEAS, 
BEANS,  DRIED  FRUIT,  WOOL,  FEATHERS,  FUR  SKINS,  HIDES,  &c.  We 
can  save  ycu  expense.     Correspondence  solicited. 
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IT  Was  a  MOSQUITO. 

She  was  a  sim 1 le  country  maiden.  She 
came  from  I  lie  wilds  of  heaven  knows 
where,  and  she  was  going  to  India  lor  the 
first  tune.  She  was  virv  nervous  about 
the  tig'-rs.  which  she  believed  to  he  :i- 
comnion  there  as  rabb  t-  are  in  England, 
ami  she  was  much  comforted  when  she 
was  told  'hat  comparativ.  Iv  few  men  sa- 
hibs fall  v  dims  to  their  ferocity.  "The 
mosquitoes  Hie  a  great  deal  wore  than 
the  timers."  added  her  informant.  "  Mos- 
quitoes! What  are  they?  D.i  they  hiie," 
she  a-ked.  "Bather!  They're  grey  things 
with  long  noses  that  come  into  your  bed- 
room— swarms  of  them  somtinies — and 
then  yon  don't  set  a  wink  of  sleep  all 
night."     When  they  were  nil'  Madras   -I  e 

came  up  to  the  captain,  weeping  bitteily, 
and  implored  him  to  let  her  stav  on 
board.  "  I  want  to  go  hack  at  once."  s'  e 
sobbed.  "1  wouldn't  land  here  for  any- 
thing. I've  just  seen  a  mosquito  walking 
about  on  shore,  and  I'm  sure  if  one  "I 
them  came  into  my  bedroom,  1  should 
never  sleep  again  as  long  as  I  live.'' 
"Very  b;g  mosquito,"  said  the  captain 
"Wonder  whether  I  can  see  it;"  and  he 
took  hie  strongest  binoculars.  "(),"  she 
cried,  "yoi  won't  want  yonr  opera  yla-s. 
You  can  si  e  i'  quite  plainly  without." 
And  so  he  could,  but  what  be  saw  was  an 
elephant. 

SOME    DEFINITIONS   IX   EPIGRAM. 

An  optimist  is  a  man  who  has  succeeded 
in  associating  with  humanity  for  some 
time  without  becoming  a  cynic. 

Public  Opinion  is  a  conscience  owned 
by  a  syndicate 

R  yret  is  but  the  light  of  fuller  wis- 
dom fiom  our  past,  illumining  our  fu- 
ture. The  life  without  regiet  is  the  life 
without  yain. 

Love  is  the  wondrous  angel  of  life  t>  at 
rolls  away  all  the  stones  of  sorrow  and 
suffering  from  the  pathway  of  duty. 

Worry  is  forethought  gone  to  seed. 
Worry  is  dis  ounting  possible  future  sor 
rows  so  that  the  individual  may  kecure 
present  misery. 

Affectation  is  the  confession  of  inferi 
ority.  It  is  an  unnecessary  proclamation 
that  the  individual  is  not  living  the  hie 
he  pretends  to  live. 

Duty  looks  at  life  a=  a  debt  to  be  paid  ; 
love  sees  life  as  a  debt  to  be  collected. 
Duty  is  constantly  paying  assessments; 
love  is  constantly  counting  its  premiums. 
—  William  Gtarge  Jordan,  in  "The  King- 
ship of  Self -Control."  — (Fleming  H 
Revel  1  Co.) 

THE  "BOSS"  FEED  MILLS. 
Fanners  who  contemplate  buying  a 
Feed  Grinder  are  requested  to  write  to 
The  \V(  ndeock  Foundry  and  Machine 
Work",  Chillicotbe,  O..  for  circulars  de- 
scriptive of  the  "Doss"  Feed  Mill.  See 
advertisement  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

"How  wire  you  able,''  said  the  poor 
man,  "to  acquire  such  an  immense  for- 
tune0" 

"J'.v  a  very  simple  method,"  replied 
the  wealthy  citizen.  "When  I  was  poor 
I  mad.-  out  I  was  rich,  and  when  1  not 
rich  I  made  out  I  was  poor." 


The  Implement  Co 

1302-1304  E.  Main  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


I 


Those  who  desire  a  Plow  that  will 
do  the  best  woik  with  the  least  draft, 
should  use  the 

IMPERIAL <*► 

CHILLED  PLOW, 

which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  made. 
We  likewise  have  the  P.  I  S  S  E  L  L. 
OLIVER  PATTERN  CHILLED  and 
the   DIXIE  and    FARMER'S   FRIEND 


CAST  PLOWS,  as  well  as  repafrs  for  all  of  them. 


THE  OHIO  ENSILAGE 
FEED  CUTTERS  and 
SHREDDERS . . . 

Are  superior  to  all  others  These 
mat-hints  are  all  made  on  one 
pattern  and  are  covered  by  U. 
S  Patent.  The  points  of  superi- 
ority are  mentioned  in  catalogue, 
which  we  will  have  pleasure  in 
mailing  to  any  address. 


ENGINES, 
SAW  MILLS, 
THRESHERS, 
HORSE 
POWERS. 


All  kinds  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  including  WAGONS,  CAR- 
RIAGES, HaKNESS,  PUMPS,  CORRUGATED  and  V-CRIHP  ROOFING^ 
WIRE  FENCING,  Etc.     Prices  and  catalogues  on  application. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

302-1304  E.  Main  Street  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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Hallock's  SUCCESS  Anti-Clog  Weeder 

TAKE  NOTIGE-There  will  be  absolutely  no  advance  in  price. 

40,000  now  on  the 
farms  of  the  United 
States. 

Cver  6,000,000  more 
that  need  them. 

We  have  decided  we 
may  as  well  have  most 
of  this  enormous  trade, 
and  we  know  the  farmers 
of  our  country  have  suffi- 
cient good  judgment  to 
buy  where  they  can  buy 
the  cheapest,  especially 
when  they  find  the  best 
goods  at  the  same  place. 

DON'T   LET  your  dealer  talk  you  into  buying  any  other  as  being  "  just  as  good  "  ;  THERE    ARE 
NONE  "  just  as  good."     YOU  NEED  A  WEEDER;  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST— come  to  us. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Lock  Box  829,  York,  Pa. 

The  DOWDEN  POTATO  HARVESTER 

Received   First  Award   over  all   competitors  at  the  World's   Fair.       It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machines  on  the  market  to-day  for  the  farmer. 


It  combines 

Strength, 
Capacity, 
Durability. 

It  is  a  perfect 
success  in  every 
respect. 

WRITE  FOR 
CIRCULAR  GIV- 
ING FULL  DE- 
SCRIPTION. 


It  is..  . 

Simple, 
Practical, 

Invaluable. 

It  is  endorsed 
and     recom- 
mended   by 
hundreds  of; 
users. 

Write    f  o  r 
prices. 


«  We  also  manufacture  The  Prairie  City  Potato  Cutter  for  cutting  Seed  Polatoes;  The  Dowden  Potato  Sorter,  which 

!*  will  also  sort  fruit  and  onions;  capacity,  1200  bushels  per  day ;    The  "Dewey"    Lawn   Swings;    The   Dowden  Weed 
Harrow,  a  splendid  tool  for  smooth  ground.     Write  for  prices  and  free  catalogues. 
.  f\rnir»cM  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Prairie  City,  Iowa.  _ 
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ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 

all  purposes  under  all  conditions.       Made  entirely  of  cast 

steel  and  wrotight  iron,  they  are  indestrtutible.      They  are 

the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and   pulverizers   on 

J'earth.     Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.       We 

^--jg»  mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,"  free. 

CCUT  Ml  TRIAI    TO  BE   RETURNED  AT  MY  EXPENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.      I  deliver  free  on  board  a 
■  Wl    WW    I  niHU  v,,w  York,  Ontcago,  Columbus,  Louisville.  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  «c 

Address  OUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Miliington,  N.  J.     or     Chicago,  III. 

Mention  This  Paper. 


WHAT  TROUBLED  PAT. 
An  old  Irish  lahorer  walked  into  the 
luxurious  studio  of  an  artist  and  asked 
for  money  to  obtain  a  meal.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  just  been  discharged 
from  the  county  hospital,  and  was  too 
weak  to  work.  He  was  given  a  quarter 
and  departed.  One  of  fjur  young  ladies, 
art-students,  who  wer^  present,  said  : 
"  Mr  Madder,  can't  we  hire  that  old  man 
and  sketch  him?"  Mad  ler  ran  out  and 
caught  him  and  said  :  "  If  you  can't  /cork, 
and  want  to  make  a  dollar,  come  buck  to 
my  rooms  The  young  ladies  want  to 
paint  you."  The  Irishman  hesitated,  so 
Madder  remarked:  "It  won't  take  long, 
and  it's  an  easy  way  to  make  a  dollar." 
"Oi  know  that,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  Oi 
was  a-wonderin'  how  th'  divil  Oi'  1  git  th' 
paint  off  afterward  !  " — The  Argonaut. 

A  hot  linseed-meal  poultice  placed  over 
the  epigastrium — that  is,  just  below  the 
•waist — will  often  stop  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness when  all  other  remedies  fail. 

The  juice  of  a  fresh  lemon,  with  a  very 
little  sugar,  squeezed  into  a  tumblerful  of 
hot  water  will  help  to  ward  off  an  im- 
pending bilious  attack. 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  hot 
baths  predispose  one  to  catching  cold. 
A  hot  bath  stimulates  one  almost  as  much 
as  a  good  meal,  and  thereby  acts  as  a  pre- 
ventive to  cold  ;  whilst  a  warm  or  tepid 
bath  acts  as  a  depressant. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  nourishing  prop- 
erties of  milk,  te-t  it  in  the  following 
way  :  When  tired  ami  weary,  heat  a  ghiss 
of  milk  toscalding  point  until  a  thin  skin 
begins  to  wrinkle  upon  the  BUrface.  then 
drink  it  as  hot  as  possible.  It  refreshes 
almost  instantly,  ami  restores  the  ex- 
hausted vitality  surprisingly. 

A  COMPLIANT  PARENT. 

The  following  form  may  he  helpful  t° 
th»  anxious  would  be  son  in  law  who 
shivers  at  the  mere  thought  of  a  pre- 
linii  nry  interview  with  "papa  ": 

"  1  have  come  to  ask  for  1>  irothy  "  I 
Baid,  a-*  we  stood  in  the  doorway,  she 
giving  my  hand  an  encouraging  squeeze 

"Ami  1  for  Robert  father,"  added  my 
Dorothy,  as  she  crossed  swiftly  over  and 
wound  her  arms  about  hie  neck. 

Her  f  tliei  s  eyes  twinkled. 

"Ah,"  said  lie,  "a  joint  appeal.  With 
such  unanimity  as,  this.  I  suppose  that  it 
Only  remains  fi  r  me  to  announce  thai 
you  are  yours."—  Mark  Lee  Luther,  in  the 
November  "  .V.  w  /     pineoU." 

The  better  evil  is,  the  worse  it  is. 


GILLETTE  HORSE  CUPPING  MACHINES. 


£^N^i 


over  20,000  Machines  sold 
in  b.urope. 
A  Few  F.  reign  References. 
The  Roval  Mews,         Royal  Stables, 
H.  R  H  The  Duke  of  York. 
His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Portland, 
HisOraceThe  '  uke  of  Wellington 
His  GiaceThe  Duke  of  Bedford, 
His  GiaceThe  Dukeof  Buccleuch, 
His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 


OVER  60.000  MACHINES  SOLD 
JN  UNITED  STATES. 

A  Few  United  States  Ffeterem-es. 
.  W.  Vanderbilt.    Walter  H.  Webb, 
J.  Mc".  Twoinbley.  Charles  lioind- 
rav    Fouss,    Henry    Hilton,    C.   R, 
Flint,  \V.  R.  Grace,  Henry  Sellgiuan. 


Extra  Cutters,  $2. 


Send  for  Catalogue,  showing  our 
different  stiles. 
All  Kinds  of  Clippers  Ground,  50c. 


I  2  CUTTERS 


f20'   GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MVCHINE  CO,  110,  112^114  W.32d  St.,  New  York. 


rADMrDCI  I  Manufacture  the  fol- 
I   HnlflLnO!  lowing  Brands  of 


FERTILIZERS 


Read  these  analyses  and  prices. 
URE  GROUND  ANIMAL  BONE       )  SJjfiJ* 

Total  Phosphoric  Acid 19.45  (  «0r  nll 

Total  Ammonia 4.83  )    Cp^O.UU. 


FLESH,  BLOOD  AND  BONE 


Phosphoric  Acid 11.' 

Ammonia 4.t 

Potash 2. 


$25.00. 


JAS.  B.  BICKERSTAFF,     -    Richmond,  Va. 


CHARTERED    7870. 


Merchants  National  Bank 

OF    RICHMOND,    VA. 

Designated  Depository  of  the  United  States,  City  of 
Richmond  and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Being  the  Largest  Depository  for  Banks  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  this  Bank  offers  superior  faclUtles  for 
direct  and  quick  collections. 


Capital  Stock,  Sson.oo. 

Surplus  and  Profits,  $330,000 


JNO.  P.  BRANCH, 

President. 


JNO.  K.  BRANCH, 

Vice-President. 


JOHN  F.  GLENN, 

Cashier. 


Directors.— John  P.  Branch,  B.  B.  Munford,  Chas.  8.  Strlngfellow,  Thos.  B.  Scott,  B.  W 
Branch.  Fred.  w.  soon,  Jas.  H.  Dooley,  Jno.  K.  Branch,  A.  8.  Buford,  R.  C.  Morton.  Andrew 
Plzzlnl.  Jr.,  J.  P.  George. 


j  FRPTI  I  JZFP.S-FKOM  FACTORY  TO  FARM 

WE  STLL  YOU    D'R^CT.  NO   AGENT'S    PROFITS. 


NO   SALESMAN'S    EXPENSES. 


VALUABLE   PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prlree,  BAmplps  and  book,  write 
(THE   SCIENTIFIC    FERTILIZER   COMPANY,     HERRS    ISLAND,    PITTSBURG,    PA. 
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Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards, 

HENRICO  COUNTY,  VA. 

ONE  MILE  FROM   RICHMOND. 


We  have  the  finest  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  in  the  South. 


Having  decided  to  breed  nothing  but  Barred 

Plymouth    Rocks,    will  sell    some    extra 

good  Indian  Games,  Brown  Leghorns, 

and  Black  Langshans  very  cheap 

to  close  out. 


ADDRESS: 


Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards, 


BOX  258. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


ALAMANCE  STOCK  FARM,  Graham,  N.  C 


2?fi2E5I  HORSES  For  Sale 

The  get  of  the  renowned  pacing  stallion  JOHN  R.  GENTRY,  2:00^  ;  BARONET, 
2:113^;  ABERDEEN;  DICTATOR;  H  \NNIS,  2:17^;  GREGORIAN.  2:29%; 
LELAND,  and  other  famous  sires  FOR  SALE     Also  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

STALLIONS  IN  THE  STUD  FOR  1900: 
GREGORIAN,  2:29^,  by  Prince  George,  out  of  Beltina,  by  Mansfield. 

Note— G'egorian  is  a  chestnut  horse  of  grand  style  and  finish,  and  winner  of  bine  ribbon  for  best  stallion  at  North  Caro- 
lina Mate   Fair  in  1899.     Simply  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  fine  harness  horses,  Gregorian's  fee  for   1900  lias  been 
placed  at  $15. 
GILES  MEBANE,  brown  colt,  foaled  1896,  by  John  R.  Gentry,  out  of  Winnie  D.  (dam  of  Hulmar,  2:20,  and  Ginter,  2:24}),  by 
ilannis,  2: 1 7 ij  ;  private  stallion  (or  1900. 

The  following  SHETLAND  STALLIONS  will  be  in  the  stud  for  1900  ;  fee,  $10.  each  : 
GOVERNOR  PECK,  a  prize  winner  at  the  World's  Fair.  Chicago  ;  HONTROSE,  a  blue  ribbon  winner  wherever  exhibited  at 
the  North  Carolina  Fairs;  DUPONT,  a  sire  of  pieuiium  winners. 

ClOSina-Ollt  Sale  of  over  twenty  b'eeds  of   FANCY    CHICKENS  and  BRONZE   TURKEYS 

"  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Note. — The  Alamance  Poultry  Exhibit  won  gold  medal  at  North  Carolina  State  Fair  in  1896. 

ALAMANCE  FARM  is  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Railway,  twenty-three  miles  east  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.    Communications 
piompily  answered  by 

L.  BANKS   HOLT,  Proprietor,  Graham,  N.  C. 
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§  "GENUINE"  BROWNS 

O  WALKING  CULTIVATOR. 

o 

>8 


tliat  your  dealer 
furnishes  this 
Harrow. 
IT  IS  THE 

BEST 


I 


No.  9,  two  section,  SO  teeta 
No.  t,  two      "      60  teeth 

No.  10,  three"      75  teetn 
No.  0.  two      "      90  teeth 


Manufactured  only  by 

BROWN  MANFG.  CO.,  Zanesviile,  Ohio. 


t    Draft    Flam;*;    rciruliites    the     Q 

r  deep  or  Bhallow  plowing1,    Im-     Q 

y.iii^r-  fn. in  running    O 


tfadfl   with  either  8ing!e   or  Double  Tonpue.  *s 

i  Brown's  Patent  Revolving  Coupling!      '  t  fd 

the  gang  plumb,  or  siiovels  at  any  desired  pitch.  V 

Brown's    Patent    Draft    Flange 

depth  fo 

proved  Beam  Head  \ 

sideways,    hy  av                                                   irel.  O 

Brown's  Flat  Spring?— tiosi  and  mo8l  practical  Q 

spriup-  on  any  Jul                                                     lute-  Q 

Of  Riding,  Walking  and  TongueleH  Cultivators.  Q 

"aiimus  Gohn  Burfaco  Cultivators,  Btei  l  and  Q 

d  Harrows  and  Wagonj.     Free  Oi rue.  X 

itrsfkivx  .W/'f-'.  CO.,  XanenviUf,  O.  q 

300onor»r.oe»oooo^oooooooooo 


This  excellent  HARROW  and  CULTIVATOR 
is  sold  by 

CHAS.  E.  HUNTER,    -    Richmond,  Va. 


GENERAL  LEES  MODESTY. 

A  month  or  so  after  his  surrender 
General  Lee  went  one  day  to  the  store 
near  his  home  in  Powhatan  county,  Va., 
which  served  also  as  the  post  office. 
Everybody  in  the  town  was  instantly 
eager  to  see  him,  and  in  a  lew  moments 
the  store  was  crowded.  The  General 
was  talking  with  the  proprietor  about 
crop-*  and  other  matters,  and  appeared 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
gathering  of  the  residents  was  due  solely 
to  his  presence.  Suddenly  he  realized 
that  everybody  was  watching  him,  and 
modestly  said:  "But  I  see  1  am  keeping 
you  from  your  many  customers.  Pardon 
me!"  and  at  once  withdrew. —  November 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Dean  Hole  recently  told  a  capital  story 
of  two  Indians  dining  in  England  for  the 
first  time,  when  one  of  them  took  a  spoon- 
ful of  mustard,  which  brought  tears  to 
hiseyes.  The  Other  said:  "Brother,  why 
weepest  thou?"  and  he  replied  ;  "  I  weep 
for  my  father,  who  was  slain  in  battle," 
and  he  passed  the  mustard.  The  other 
then  took  a  spoonful,  and  he  had  a  tear 
trickling  down  ids  cheek.  Said  the  first 
Indian:  "Why  weep»st  thou?"  and  he 
replied:  "I  weep  because  thou  wast  not 
slain  with  thy  father." 

A  Possible  Rpason. — "  I  don't  see  why 
a  woman  is  alwavs  holding  up  her  skirt 
with  one  hand,"  growled  Pickett,  "I 
suppose,"  replied  Mrs.  Bickett,  "  it's  be- 
cause she  lias  no  trousers'  pocket  to  carry 
her  hand  around  in." 

"Mamma,"  said  little  Bessie,  just  after 
'attending  services  at  church,  "arc  ppoptfe 
who  sit   in   the    middle  aisles    wickeder 

than  thoseat  the  side?"  "Certainly  not, 
dear.  Why'.'"  "'Because  the  preacher 
only  preached  to  them." 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Ollice. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

EXTENDING  FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE,  AND 

THROUGH  ITS  CONNECTIONS— 

THE  BIG  FOUR   SYSTEM,  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  Indianapolis 
Sandusky  and  Cleveland  ; 

THE  ODIO  CENTRAL  LINES,  from  Toledo  and  Columbus; 
THE  CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  &  DAYTON,  from  Detroit,  Toledo,  Lima, 
and  Dayton — 


FORMS  THE  MOST  DIRECT  *&SZ 


ROUTE- 


To   STAUNTON,   LYNCHBURG,   CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
RICHMOND,  PETERSBURG,  NORFOLK, 
And  Principal  Virginia  Points. 

Catalogue,  with  list  of  farms  for  sale,  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the  following  agents: 

C.  B.  RYAN,  A.  Q.  P.  A.,  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  E.  B.  POPE,  Western  P.  A.,  C.  &  O.  Ry., 
corner  Broad  and  Chestnut  Kts.,  St.  Louis;  R.  E.  PARSONS,  Ticket  Agent,  258  Fourth  Ave., 
Louisville,  Ky.;  J.  C.  TUCKER,  General  Northern  P.  A.,  Big  Four  Route,  ail  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  111,;  H.  M.  BRONSON,  Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Big  Four  Route,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  E.  O.  McCORMICIv,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  D.  G.  EDWARDS,  General  Passenger  Ayent,  C,  H.  &  D.  Ry..  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
MOULTON  HOUK,  General  Passenger  Agent  Ohio  Central  Lines,  Toledo,  Ohio;  or  to 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  C.  &  0.  Ry.,  Washington,  D.  C.   I 


The  Richmond  Dry  Cold  Storage  Co., 

2nd  MARKET.    RICHMOND.  VA. 

COLD  STORAGE  for  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  BUTTER,  EGGS  and  POUL- 
TRY. Don't,  sacrifice  your  product  on  a  glutted  market,  but  double  your  price  uy 
putting  in  cold  storage  at  a  cost  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  per  week. 


Kg^miH  PRflCTISfi^OULTRY  BOOK 


20th  CENTURY  CATALOCUE. 

i  .     ...  N,iii.-M.oii.i"i..ii,,i..,',L'iji.|'ii;ii["."i'„1'.'„'i,','-1i'^ri  -s-LSsiiin 

tor  lOo  to  paji  pntags.  Keliable  lac  &  Brdr  Co.Box   B  ill  (lulncy.lll.k 
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CHC AS.  E.  HUNTER,      1528  East  Main  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


IDEAL 


FEEDMILL^HORSE 
POWER  COMBINED 
For  all  katds  of  Corn  and 
Cob.     Write  for  prices 
and  Catalogues. 


HAND  POWER 

CUTTER. 

The*e  machines  sell  at 
Ight.  They  have  heavy 
lv  wheels  and  m 
three  cut*  toeac 
the  crank.  Iheywllleut 
hay.  stni  w  or  fodder,  and 
will  cut  from  14  lo  2  in. 
They  are  shipped  K.  D., 
ecuring  the  lowest  possi- 
freight  rates. 


LITTLE  GIANT  CORN 

SHELLER. 

The  frame  is  made  of  thor- 
oughly itr.v  hard  wood.  The 
joints  are  morti-ed,  tenoned 
and  b  died.  The  bear! 
are  bolted  on  to  the  Ira 
instead  of  serened.  The  iron 
work  is  made  from  the  very 
best  materia1,  and  every 
iece  is  carefully  inspected 
lefore  being  put  on.  This 
machine  is  high-grade  all 
the  way  through.  Ii  is  hand- 
somely painted,  striped  and 
varnished. 


SPECIALTIES. 

The  Genuine  Oliver 
Chined  Plows  and 
Repairs. 
Genuine  Farmer's 

Friend  Plows. 

Studebaker  and  Brown  Farm 

Wagons.  Carts  and  Buggies, 

Land  Rollers  and  Harrows, 

Ross  Feed  Cu iters  and 

Horse  Powers, 

b  tarn  of  Grinders,  Wood  Saws  and  Carriers, 

Superior  Grain  Drills, 

Subsoil  Plows, 

Champion  Mowers,  Reapers  and 

Binders,  Hay  Rakes, 

Iron  and  Wood  Pumps, 

I.  X.  L.  Wind  Mills, 

Milwaukee  Hay  Tools  and  Corn 

Huskers  and  Shredders, 

Aultman  &  Taylor  Threshing 

Machines,  Engines  and 

Saw-Mills, 

g  Disc  Harrows  and  Disc  Cultivators, 

Hand  Cutters, 

Fodder  shredders, 

Corn  Shellers, 

Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 

Grinding  wills. 

Corn  Huskers, 

Wood  Sawing  Machinery. 


ROSS  FEED   CUTTERS    POWERS 
AND  CORN  AND  COB  MILLS. 

STUDEBAKER  and  BRHWN  FARM 
WAGONS,  CARTS  and  BUGGIES. 


The  TIGER  All-Metal  Disc  Harrows 

with  one  and  two  levers. 

Prices  and  Catalogue*  Furnished 

nf  all  implements. 

ELI  PRESSES— 38  styles  and  sizes. 

Baling  Wire  and   Bale  lies  at 

Lowest  Prices. 


1903    PRlCeS    NOinZ    RSWDV. 


KLL    GOODS    CUARHNT66D, 


******  *&**^*&^*fc^«\^*!fc^**^#*^**:»t*^ 


NOTHING  TOO  LARGE. 
NOTHING  TOO  SHALL. 


Established  1845. 


RAILROAD,  .  . 
COn/lERCIAL,  . 
TOBACCONISTS*, 


J.  W.  Fergusson 
&  Son, 

PRINTERS, 


4-6-3  N.  Fourteenth  St. 


Richmond,  Virginia. 


*  * 
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The  Farmers  Supply  Co., ""«' 


Now  has  in  stock  a  full  liue  of  inPLEMENTS,  TOOLS,  BUGGIES,  WAOONS,  HAR- 
NESS, WIRE,  Etc.,  and  guarantees  them 
to  be  of    the  best    material    and    lowest 
j^_        prices.    Send  for  catalogues  giving  full  de- 
scription and  prices 

We  offer  bargains  In 

..DRAG  HARROWS.. 

-£3>  This  folding  harrow  Is  strong,  durable  and 
cheap.  We  also  handle  SPRING  TOOTH 
HARROWS. 


We  are  agents  for  the  Justly  celebrated 

MILBURN 

WAGON. 

We  have  a  large  consignment  on  hand,  and 
prices  will  suit  you.  Don't  fall  to  examine  our 
stock  of  BUGGIES. 


&        $•       & 

There  is  no  Ensilage 
Cutter  on  the  market  that 
can  equal  the 

Tornado. 

It  cuts,  splits,  tea-8  and 
shreds  every  particle  of 
corn,  hay,  straw,  and  can 
be  used  as  a  root  cutter. 

&      &      & 
HANN'S  BONE  CUTTER 


The  Improved 

TORNADO 

DISC  HARROW 

is  one  of  the  best  Implements  for  the  farm.  Prac- 
tically Indestructible.  Easy  of  operation.  Ganga 
set  at  any  angle. 


THE   <:  TORNADO." 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of 

MANN'S  NEW  BONE 
CUTTERS. 

These  machines  are  guaranteed  to  cut  dry 
or  green  bones  with  meat  and  gristle  at- 
tached without  clog,  or  money  refunded. 
All  sizes  and  prices. 


&      $•      $■ 
The 

Tornado 

is  made  in  nine  sizes^ 
hand  and  power.  Str  ong 
durable,  and  easy  of 
operation.  A?  the  cut  is 
continuous  there  are  no 
jolts  or  jerks.  Send  for 
prices  and  circulars. 

*      *      $ 


CLIPPER  CORN  SHELLER. 


THE  CLIPP-R  CORN 
SHELLER 

with  feeder  or  without,   hand  and   power, 
all  sizes,  is  a  good  cheap  machine. 

Correspondence  solicited.    Catalogues  and  circulars  mailed  on  request. 
8@~SEND  FOR  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  CALENDAR  FOR  1900,  FREE  — 


1900.] 
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SH0CK0E  WAREHOUSE 

..FOR  THE  SALE  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO.. 


RICHMOND  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  Props.      WILL  L  HAZELL,  Manager. 

;Jr Jsa.esmen.  Shockoe  Slip,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


R.  H.  SARVAY 
A.OSTERLOH 


For  GOOD  LIGHT,  HIGH  PRICES  and  FIRST-CLASS  ACCOMMO- 
DATIONS, the  OLD  SHOCKOE  cannot  be  excelled. 


RCITlCrnbCr     ^e  Pa^  You  Just  as  soon  as  y°ur  'ast  P^e  °f  Tobacco  is  sold, 
—  thereby  enabling  you   to  get  away  early.     So  come  to  see  us, 
first  or  last  sale;  we  won't  keep  you  late,  and  will  guarantee  you  the  TOP  MARKET 
prices  for  your  Tobacco. 


JOHN  P.  BRANCH.  President. 
Capital.  $200,000. 


JOHN  KERR  BRANCH,  Vice-President. 
Surplus.  S270.000. 


JOHN  F.  GLENN,  Cashier. 
Undivided  Profits.  JS9,000, 


UNITED  STATES,  CITY  AND    STATE   DEPOSITORY. 

MERCHANTS   NATIONAL  BANK, 

NO.  1754.  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT   FOR  THE   FOLLOWING  YEARS: 

ASSETS- 


CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  ON 


Time  and  Demand  Loans , 

Real  Estate,  Fixtures,  &c 

5%  Redemption  Fund 

Un  led  States  Bonds 

Premium  U.  S.  Bonds 

Mince llaneous  Bonds 

Due  from  Banks  and  Bankers.. 
Cash 


June30,lS79    June  30, 1SS4    June  fO,  1889    June  30, 1S94    June  30, 1899 


367,174.04 
1,540.50 

2,250.00 
50.000.00 
3  000.00 
3.249  77 
25.102.85 
60,595.28 


$608,645.08 

50,(171.42 

3,350  00 

200,000.00 

15,875.00 

52.29o.60 

40,867  80 

218  0ii8  59 


$625.959. -9 

60  000  00 

2.700  00 

485,000.00 

80.000.00 

9.417.00 

54,453.1.7 

265.383.50 


$512,91244     $1,189,804  09     $1,582914.06     $1,935,520.11 


$793,770  55 

79.500.00 

9,000  00 

400,000.00 

14,000.00 

91,334  75 

356  966.40 

190,957.41 


$1,298-102  42 

75,807.21 

3,915  00 

922,000.00 

40,000.1  0 

371.285.99 

959.671.37 

b58.295.lf 

$4,029,377.13 


LIABIL1  TIES. 

CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  ON 

June  30, 1879 

June  30, 1884 

June  30, 1889 

June  30, 1894 

June  30, 1399 

Capital  Stork  

$200,000  00 
18,453.26 
45,000.00 

249,459.18 

$200,0  '0.00 

78.925.74 

177,000  00 

733.878  35 

$20n.OO0.0O 

125  625  08 

54.000.00 

1,203,288.98 

$200,000.00 
227,5!I7.07 
169,800.00 

1,338,132.04 

$200,000  00 

320  7S7  14 

77.200.00 

l,302.:;s'.i  99 
30,000.00 

$512,912  44 

$1,189,804.09 

$1,582,914  06 

$1,935,529-11 

$4,029  377.13 

Business  paper  discount* d  for  wstomers  m  favorable  terms.     A  specialty  made  of  collections  in  Virginia.  We-t  Virginia.  Kentucky 

Tennesf.ee  and  North  Carotin  •.     Daily  and  direct  communication   with  over  three-fourths  of  the  banking  points  In  Virginia. 

Belug   the  largest  depository   for  banks  between  Baltimore  and   New  Orleans,  this  bank  offers  superior  facilities  for 

direct  and  quick  collections. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DO  YOUR  BUSINESS. 
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THOMPSON  &  TRIMBLE, 

SWOOPE,  AUCiUSfA  CO.,  VA. 

^s  Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
.4-  Shropshire  Sheep. 

...CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

IRRIGATION  FIXTURES. 

E'liior  Southern  PlnvUr: 

It  is  mure  and  more  becoming  a  "bnrn- 
ing  question,"  how  to  cheaply  and  prac 
tit-ally  water  at  least  a  part  of  the  land 
we  till  in  the  periods  of  drought  which 
seem  to  be  moie  and  mure  frequent.  I 
want  to  know  the  relative  cost  ami  rapa- 
city of  tlie  different  means  of  pumping 
by  wind-mill,  by  water  wheel,  by  hydrau- 
lic engine,  by  hot  air  engine,  naphtha 
engines,  ami  small  Bteam  engine;  also 
cost  of  pumps,  pipe  and  tanks;  also  dif  | 
ferent  nozzles,  sprays  and  their  rapacity, 
distance  watered,  etc.  I  am  a  Pllhscribi  r 
to  the  Planter,  but  have  looked  in  vain 
for  r  directory  of  manufacturers  of  the.-e 
thing-  in  your  advertising  eolumns.  How 
can  1  learn  these  fa>  ts  bearing  upon  the 
new  system  of  agriculture  which  is  sure-  j 
ly  coming? 

A  Farmer. 

[Will  not  makers  of  pumps  and  irriga- 
ting machinery  give  the  information  by 
advertising  their  goods? — En.] 

A  BIG  BUSINESS  BOOM. 

A  Wki.i.-Kv"wn   Firm  Rays  Newspaper 
Advertising:  Did  It. 

Messrs.  Loomis  &  Nyman,  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
for  thirty  years  famous  a8  invent  ire  and 
manufactuiers  of  well  and  shaft  digging 
machine's,  are  giving  credit  to  the  news- 
papers for  the  big  rush  at  their  factory. 
The  entire  mechanical  free  is  working 

day  and  night,  and  yet  the  firm  is  uni 

to  meet  the  daily  inflow  of  orders.  There 
have  heen  great  improvements  during  the 
past  few  years  in  these  machines,  but 
Messrs.  Loomis  4  Nyman  i-till  lead  all 
competiti  re.  and  through  the  news  apers 
keep  this  fact  prominently  before  the 
public  The  firm  declare  the  newspapers 
made  the  boom,  and  that  this  paper  is 
one  of  the  prosperity  makers. 

START  OF  THE   LONDON   MONEY- 
ORDER  OFFICE. 

The  London  Money  Order  Office  was 
set  on  foot  by  three  enterprising  Post- 
Office  Clerks  in  1792,  who  hired  premises 
outside  the  Poetoffice,  the  firm  being 
known  as  Stowe  &  Company.  From  this 
small  beginning — the  main  idea  being 
first  to  afford  facilities  for  the  transmis 
sion  of  .mall  Bums  to  our  so'diers  and 
sailors  — has  arisen  that  system  under 
which  it  i-  n  w  possible  for  the  Chinese 
living  in  New  /..aland  to  send  money  or- 
ders to  their  mother  country  by  way  of 
London. 

"  Men  are  souls  having  bodies,  and  not 
foodies  having  souls." 


BOOKS. 


Every  farmer  should  have  in  his  library  these 
valuable  books  of  reference. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING, 

By  Prof;  Henry. 

FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND,     - 

By  Prof.  Roberts. 

THE  DOMESTIC  SHEEP,       - 

By  Stewart. 


$2.00 
$1.25 
3I.50 


VEGETABLE  GROWING  IN  THE  SOUTH, 

CLOTH,  $1.25;   PAPER,  $100. 

By  Rolfs 

BARN  PLANS  AND  OUTBUILDINGS,      $1.50 

Illustrated. 

We  can  also  furnish  any  other  Horticul- 
tural, Fruit  Growing,  Gardening  or  Rural  Publi- 
cations at  lowest  prices. 

Southern  Rlanter, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  FRIENDS  IN  THE  CITY,  don't  fail  to  take  them  to  see 

THE  MEYER  STORE. 

It  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  City. 

At   Pr6S6llt  the  entire  store  is  decorated  in  White,  there  being  a  WHITE  SALE  tak- 

—  ing   place.     Orders  placed  nearly  one  year      jft^u^k.  /J?  «s 

ago   for   Muslin   Underwear,   Laces,   Embroideries    and   White    ?&N$fm&^[L    OlIdJiT 
Goods  are   now  displayed  for  the  first  time,  ^ggm^y  \  W vAAV/  \i 

If  you  cannot  come  in  person,  write  for  samples. 

Mention  Southern  Planter  when  you  write. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  EVERYBODY" 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


HOWARD  SWINEFORD  ft  SON,  Richmond,  Va., 

..GENERAL    AGENTS.. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society^  New  York 

Write  us  before  insuring  or  closing  a  contract  to  act  as  agent 


CITY  BANK  OF  RICHMOND. 


WILLIAM  H.  PALMER,  Pres.  E.  B.  ADDISON,  Vice-Pres. 

J.  W.  aJ-MTOM,  Oaaniei. 
CAPITAL,  $400,000,  SURPLUS,  $100,000. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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STRONG  ENDORSEMENT  of  the 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 


John  8.  EUett,  President.  Wm.  M.  Hill,  Cashier. 

THE  STATE  BANK  OF  VIRGINIA, 

RICHHOND.VA.  Ootober  80, 1899. 

T.  A.  Oary,  Esq.,  General  Agent  Northwestern  Mutual  IAfe  Insurance  Co.,  City: 

My  Iisae  Bvb.,1—1  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt,  throagh  you,  of  the  statement  from  yonr  company 
relative  to  my  twenty-year  endowment  policy,  No.  102,(102.  for  $2,000,  which  matures  on  the  24th  day  of  April, 
1900.  I  note  ihat  the  dividend  additions  to  this  policy  amount  to  $1,004.00,  making  a  total  cash  value  of 
$3,504.00  at  maturity,  besides  a  flnal  dividend  payable  at  the  same  time. 

The  result  while  not  surprising,  Is  especially  gratifying  to  me,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Northwestern, 
and  fully  confirms  my  confidence  In  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  its  official  management,  and  their  loyalty 
totbe  best  Interests  of  its  policy  holders.  As  a  member  of  Its  Board  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  I  have  been 

£  resent  at  a  large  number  of  Its  meetings,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  1  believe  the  Northwestern 
[utnal  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  In  point  of  financial  strength  and  the  excellency  and 
economy  of  its  management,  without  a  peer  in  the  Insurance  circles  of  this  country. 

I  most  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  opportunities  you  have,  as  its  agent,  for  serving  so  well  yonr 
friends  In  this  State  and  city,  who  desire  to  purchase  the  cheapest  and  best  insurance. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  JNO.  8.  ELLETT. 


For  information  as  to  plans  and  rates,  address  T.  ARCHIBALD  GARY,  General  Agent,  1201  E.  Main  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


GENTLEMEN'S  DRIVING  AND  RIDING  HORSES, 

Handsome,  Stylish  and  Speedy, 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  RED  POLLED  CATTLE, 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS,  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
PURE-BRED  FOWLS.       *•*       +       <*>       <* 

ALBEMARLE  PROLIFIC  SEED  CORN,  SEED  POTATOES,  mountain  grown, 

SAM'L  B.  woods,  Prop.  ARROWHEAD  STOCK  FARM,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


nilC    FA  DUO  In  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock  section  of  Virginia.      Best  climate  and  water.      Mild 
rlUC    r  AN IH W  winter.        Address  SAM'L.  B.  WOODS,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


FARMERSwFERTILIZERS 

TO   SUCCEED. 

For  TOBACCO  use  "NATIONAL" 
ForCORN  use 'CHAMPION  CORN  GROWER', 

For  GRASS  and  CLOVER  use  "ORCHILLA  GUANO," 
ti    For  ANY  CROP  use  "BEEF,  BLOOD  and  BONE"  Brand 

Our  Fertilizers  can   be  relied   on  to  give  satisfaction.      They  are  especially  prepared  for 
the  Crops  named.     Other  brands  for  other  crops.    Write  for  prices. 

S.  W.  TRAVERS  &  CO., 

5000  Tons  ACID  PHOSPHATE  for  Sale.  Manufacturers,  Richmond,  Va. 

Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.  ' 


Established  1840. 
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SUBSCRIPTION,  50c.  PER  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE.- 


fflSE"Grasses  and  Forage  Plants." 


No  work  on  Southern  agriculture  has  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  as  the  book  on 
"Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  of  the  South,"  by 
J.  B.  Killebrew,  recently  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.  The  demand  for  it  has  been 
enormous.  It  is  distributed  to  those  applying 
for  it  at  the  cost  of  publication. 

The  book  discusses  the  characteristics  of  the 
principal  grasses,  the  maintenance  of  pastures 
and  meadows,  leguminous  forage  plants,  wild 
pastures,  etc.  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  origi 
nal  analytical  engravings  by  Scribner,  our 
greatest  grass  expert,  and  embellished  with  a 
large  number  of  half-tone  cuts  of  field  opera 
tions. 

Killebrew's  "  Grasses  of  Tennessee,"  which 


was  for  years  the  standard  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  now  entirely  out  of  print,  and  brings 
$3  oo  a  copy.  This  new  book  contains  all  the 
information  in  the  former  work,  rewritten,  and 
embodies  the  result  of  twenty  years'  additional 
experience  of  the  writer,  and  all  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  experiment  stations  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  a  complete  manual  of  the  culture  of  grasses 
and  forage  plants  of  the  South.  It  contains 
about  140  pages,  and  is  written  in  a  style  to 
be  understood  by  every  one. 

The  book  will  be  supplied  at  20  cents  a 
single  copy,  or  $15  per  hundred,  bound  in 
paper;  30  cents  a  copy,  or  $25  per  hundred, 
bound  in  flexible  cloth. 


Address,    Thos.  P.  Morris,  Manager,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  PRESS,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

^    TOBACCO  GROWS  TO  PERFECTION    ^ 
Where  the  Planter  has  the  Good  Judgment  and  Discretion  to  use  the  Famous 

Star  Brand  i  Anchor  Brand 

(SPECIALS) 

TOBACCO  FERTILIZERS. 

These  brands  have  been  before  the  public  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Some  of  the  largest  yields  of  tobacco  have  resulted 
from  their  use.  When  Rich  Flavor,  Silkiness,  Fine  Texture  and  Good  Prices  are  desired,  these  celebrated  brands  are  unsur 
passed.  Don't  experiment  with  new  brands  when  you  can  get  the  old  and  tried  ones  at  about  the  same  prices.  Make  your 
plans  to  use  these  brands  on  your  1900  crop. 

NOT  HOW  OHEAR.   BUT  HOW  GOOD. 

TMS  IS  THE  IDEA  ON  WHICH  THESE  CELEBRATED  BRANDS  ARE  MADE. 

DON'T  FORGET  they  have  served  you  well  for  nearly  thirty  years,  holding  their  own  against  every  brand  that  has  been 
brought  in  competition  with  them,  and  they  stand  to-day  unrivaled  as  the  Great  Tobacco  Fertilizers  of  the  country. 

Other  brands  have  come  and  gone,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  They  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Ours  have  stood 
the  test  with  increasing  reputation.    BQTFor  Testimonials  of  Tobacco  Growers,  address 

Allison  <&  Addison, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 
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Farm   Management. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  days  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  January,  when  we  had  a  light  snow 
and  some  frost,  the  New  Year  has  opened  in  a  most 
genial  manner.  The  weather  has  been  mild  and  almost 
spring  like,  with  but  little  rain  ;  indeed,  in  some  sec- 
tions of  this  State  and  those  further  south,  there  is 
•^piiplaint  of  scarcity  of  water.  This  condition  em- 
p*,«*sizes  the  importance  of  making  provision  for  the 
storage  of  water  in  the  land  if  subsequent  injury  to 
crops  from  drouth  is  to  be  prevented  should  the  spring 
and  summer  be  dry.  In  no  way  can  this  be  more  sue 
cessfully  accomplished  than  by  deep  plowing*  and  sub 
soiling,  and  the  present  condition  of  most  arable  land 
will  allow  of  this  work  being  carried  on  with  great  ad- 
vantage so  long  as  the  weather  continues  fine  over- 
head. Whilst  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  differ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  fall  plowing, 
there  is  no  such  difference  as  to  early  spring  plowing. 
The  only  difference  on  this  point  is  as  to  the  depth  of 
the  plowing.  When  farmers  come  to  thoroughly  un 
derstand  how  crops  grow  and  how  plants  feed,  they 
will  then  realize  how  important  it  is  that  plowing 
should  be  done  properly.  The  mere  turning  of  a  fur 
row  of  a  few  inches  in  depth,  which  is  all  that  a  great 
many  farmers  do  and  call  it  plowing,  is  but  a  poor  ex 
ense  for  what  the  crop  calls  for,  if  it  is  to  be  given  the 
■chance  to  make  a  successful  growth.  As  crops  take 
all  their  food  in  liquid  form,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial  that  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted 


shall  be  broken  so  deeply  and  so  finely  as  to  form 
a  deep  absorbent  bed  capable  of  retaining  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rainfall  to  act  as  a  solvent  of  the 
mineral  plant  food  and  to  make  this  available  for  the 
crop.  A  solid,  unbroken  subsoil  can  never  properly 
fulfil  this  function  ;  neither  can  it  be  permeated  by 
the  fine  rootlets  of  the  plants  through  which  alone 
nourishment  is  conveyed  to  the  plant  system.  Whilst 
very  many  of  our  crops  are  apparently  only  shallow 
rooted,  yet  even  for  these  a  deeply  broken  soil  is  neces- 
sary if  they  are  to  be  given  the  best  chance  of  success, 
but  for  such  crops  this  deep  breaking  should  be  done 
sufficiently  long  before  the  crop  is  planted  to  allow  of 
compacting  so  as  to  permit  of  the  capillarity  of  the  soil 
being  restored,  which  capillarity  will  ensure  the  feed- 
ing of  the  crop  with  the  moisture  stored  in  the  deep 
subsoil.  In  the  case  of  deep  rooted  crops,  these  will 
forage  for  their  feed  if  only  the  soil  be  sufficiently 
finely  broken  to  permit  of  the  roots  penetrating  the 
depths  of  the  soil,  yet  even  for  these  crops  a  certain 
compactness  is  more  conducive  to  success  than  too 
loose  a  snbsoil.  The  whole  subject  of  plowing  and 
breaking  the  soil  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood. Experiments  conducted  in  various  States  in  this 
country,  England,  and  in  foreign  countries,  are  shew- 
ing that,  given  proper  conditions  of  moisture  in  the 
soil,  nearly  all  crops  have  the  power  to  lay  hold  of  and 
assimilate  plant  food  in  the  soil  if  only  the  soil  is  finely 
disintegrated  and  kept  frequently  cultivated — at  any 
rate,  to  the  extent  of  making  a  normal  growth  and 
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production.  The  realization  of  these  facts  is  leading 
to  great  changes  in  the  form  of  the  implement  which 
is  the  principal  means  of  breaking  the  soil.  In  Eng 
land,  efforts  are  being  made  to  substitute  a  digging 
machine  for  the  plow,  which  shall  not  only  turn  over 
but  break  up  the  soil  like  the  action  of  a  spade.  In 
this  country,  the  disc  plow  is  making  great  headway, 
and  will,  we  believe,  in  a  few  years  largely  supplant 
the  old  turning  plow.  It  effects  is  not  only  to  turn 
over  the  soil,  lint  to  grind  it  and  break  it  to  pieces, 
and  this  it  does  by  a  rotary  motion  instead  of  by  a 
wedge  motion,  and  thus  economizes  power.  What 
ever  form  of  plow  is  used,  see  that  it  is  used  effectu 
ally.  Do  not  be  content  merely  to  turn  over  two  or 
three  inches  of  soil  and  leave  this  in  an  unbroken 
strip.  Such  plowing  amounts  to  little  in  the  way  ol 
providing  a  good  seed  bed  for  a  crop,  and  largely  ac 
counts  for  the  failure  to  make  satisfactory  crops.  Turn 
a  furrow  as  deep  as  your  team  cau  do  the  work  with 
comfort  and  follow  the  turn  plow  with  either  a  subsoil 
plow  or  a  coulter  to  break  loose  the  subsoil.  Iu  turn- 
ing the  furrow  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  break 
the  furrow  slice  to  pieces  rather  than  leave  it  smooth. 
As  P.ofessor  Roberts  well  says:  "Plowing  is  poor 
that  fails  to  do  the  greater  part  of  the  rough  pulver- 
izing and  to  leave  the  suriaee  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  the  effective  use  of  the  implements  which 
are  to  follow."  Where  the  land  to  be  plowed  is  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  weeds  or  stalks  these  should  be 
broken  down  before  plowing,  as  it  is  then  so  much 
easier  to  bury  them  effectually.  A  roller  or  a  plank 
drag  will  do  this  work  well,  especially  on  a  frosty 
morning.  Cornstalks  should  be  cut  down  and  he  re- 
moved from  the  land,  as  they  are  difficult  to  bury  out 
of  the  reach  of  subsequent  cultivation. 


We  want  once  again  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
not  attempting  the  cultivation  of  more  land  than  you 
are  able  to  do  full  justice  to  iu  the  way  of  plowing, 
cultivation  and  fertilizing  throughout  the  crop  grow- 
ing year.  The  poor  yield  of  crops  per  acre  iu  the 
South  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  this  practice  of  ex 
tensive  farming  than  to  auy  natural  waut  of  fertility 
in  the  soil.  If  every  acre  planted  in  crops  was  given 
all  the  preparation  previous  to  planting,  and  all  the 
subsequent  cultivation  that  was  required  to  keep  it  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  ensuring  a  perfect 
growth  of  the  crop,  our  yields  of  crops  would  be  much 
larger  per  acre,  even  though  not  one  pound  more  of 
fertilizer  or  manure  was  used,  and  if,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  manure  or  fertilizer  applied  to  two  acres  was 
all  given  to  one,  we  should  hear  much  le-sof  unprofit- 
able farming.  When,  as  we  have  shown  repeatedly, 
it  is  possible  to  produce  from  50  to  ISO  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre,  why  will  our  farmers  persist  in  growing 


ouly  from  15  to  20  bushels?  There  is  profit  in  even 
50  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  there  can  only  be  loss  in 
the  production  of  15  or  20  bushels.  It  is  just  as  easy 
to  produce  the  larger  yield  as  the  smaller  oue,  and  in- 
volves relatively  much  less  labor.  Be  an  intensive 
farmer  whether  you  are  an  extensive  one  or  not. 


If  the  weather  continues  as  genial  as  at  this  writing 
there  are  two  crops  which  may  with  advantage  be 
seeded  during  this  month.  The  first  is  a  crop  of  Can- 
ada peas  and  oats,  for  a  forage  and  hay  crop.  Few 
Southern  farmers  realize  what  a  valuable  crop  this  is 
for  early  green  feed  for  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  and  for 
hay.  To  do  well,  however,  in  the  South  it  must  be 
seeded  early.  Both  the  grains  are  cold  climate  plants, 
and  unless  sown  early  in  the  South  will  be  injured  by 
the  hot  weather  of  May  and  June.  If  got  in  iu  Febru- 
ary the  crop  will  be  ready  for  the  mower  iu  Vlay,  and 
can  be  followed  by  either  corn  or  cow  peas.  The 
yield  of  hay  made  is  frequently  from  two  to  three  tons 
to  the  acre,  aud  this  makes  almost  a  complete  ration 
for  stock.  As  a  hog  pasture,  it  is  one  of  the  best. 
The  peas  should  be  first  seeded  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  to  the  acre,  and  be  plowed  down.  It  is  very 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  crop  that  the  peas  be 
covered  deeply.  The  oats  should  theu  be  sown  at  the 
rate  of  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre, 
and  be  harrowed  in.  After  this  crop  has  been  seeded 
the  oat  crop  should  be  attended  to.  The  Virginia 
grey  winter  oat  is  the  best  variety  to  sow  this  month, 
later  we  would  advise  the  Rust-proof  oat.  Both  of 
these  will  be  benefitted  by  acid  phosphate  and  pot- 
ash, applied  liberally,  say  at  the  rate  of  250  to  350 
lbs.  to  the  acre.  Use  50  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  in 
this  mixture  to  supply  the  potash  required.  The  oat 
is  a  plant  that  is  capable  of  extracting  inert  plant  food 
from  the  .soil  more  completely  than  most  other  crops, 
aud  fanners  realizing  this  from  experience  usually 
treat  the  crop  badly,  putting  it,  on  poor  laud  or  on 
land  that  has  already  produced  two  or  three  crops  since 
it  was  fertilized.  This  is  bad  farming,  as  no  crop  will 
pay  better  for  good  treatment.  Winter  oats  seeded  in 
the  fall  will  be  greatly  helped  by  a  top-dressing  of 
farm-yard  manure. 


Farmyard  manure  should  be  got  out  on  to  land  in- 
tended for  the  corn  crop,  as  made.  It  will  do  more 
good  there  than  on  any  other  crop  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 


Clover  and  grass  seeds,  not  seeded  in  the  fall,  may 
be  seeded  in  the  latter-  part  of  this  month  and  in 
March.  Whilst  fall  seeding  of  these  is  always  to  be 
advised  in  preference  to  spring  seeding,  yet,  if  from 
the  lack  of  time  in  the  fall,  or  from  failure  then  to 
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secure  a  stand,  uo  grass  or  clover  is  now  growing, 
these  seeds  miy  now  be  sown.  The  reasons  which  we 
adduced  in  the  fall  in  favor  of  seeding  grass  seed 
alone,  and  not  with  a  nurse  or  cover  ciop  of  small 
grain,  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  spring  seeding. 
No  one  who  wants  to  secure  a  good,  permanent  staud 
of  grass,  either  for  meadow  or  for  pasture,  ought  to 
hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  how  to  sow.  Give  the 
land  wholly  to  the  grass  and  clover,  prepare  it  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  possible,  so  that  the  seed  bed 
shall  be  deep  and  finely  broken,  fertilize  it  heavily 
with  rotted  farmyard  manure  well  worked  into  the 
soil,  or  in  its  absence,  with  400  pounds  bone  meal  and 
100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre;  seed 
heavily,  say  with  not  less  than  three  bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre,  harrow  in  lightly,  and  then  roll,  and  you  will 
have  every  chance  of  making  a  fiue  grass  Meld,  which 
will  give  you  a  crop  in  the  fall,  or  better,  make  graz 
ing  for  stock  in  the  fall  months,  which  grazing,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  continued  so  long  as  to  eat  down 
the  herbage  too  closely.  A  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  to  the  acre,  applied 
when  the  grass  has  fairly  commenced  to  grow,  will 
help  the  crop  materially.  If  ground  bone  is  too  ex 
pensive  to  be  used  in  the  quantity  above  suggested, 
acid  phosphate  may  be  used,  wholly  or  in  part,  to 
supply  the  place,  but  in  this  event  some  nitrate  of 
soda — say  50  to  75  pounds  to  the  acre,  should  be  used 
with  it.  Our  experience  has,  however,  convinced  us 
that  ground  bone  is  the  best  fertilizer  to  use  for  se- 
curing or  improving  a  stand  of  grass.  It  is  lasting  in 
its  effect,  and  furnishes  both  the  phosphoric  acid  anil 
the  nitrogen  required  by  the  crop.  A  mixture  of 
grasses  is  better  than  any  single  variety,  either  for 
hay  or  pasture,  but  care  should  be  taken  when  seed 
ing  for  hay,  to  sow  together  only  those  maturing  at 
the  same  time.  If  for  pasture  only,  this  does  not  mat 
ter;  indeed,  it  is  quite  as  well  to  have  varieties  so 
mixed  as  that  they  come  to  their  best  at  varying  times, 
thus  keeping  up  the  period  within  which  the  pasture 
will  make  good  grazing.  For  hay;  orchard  grass,  tall 
meadow  oat  gra«s,  herds  grass  (sometimes  called  red 
top)  and  Italian  rye  grass  makes  a  good  mixture  with 
a  light  seeding  of  red  clover,  or  alsike  clover.  For  a 
pasture  these  grasses  should  have  mixed  with  them 
"Virginia  or  Kentucky  blue  grass,  meadow  fescue  and 
Hungarian  brome  grass.  Timothy  should  always  be 
seeded  alone,  and  only  for  hay.  It  should  never  be 
grazed.  For  wet  land  herds  grass  (red  top)  is  the 
best  grass  that  can  be  seeded,  either  for  hay  or  pasture. 


Tobacco  plant  beds  should  be  got  ready  and  sown 
at  once.  Mr.  J.  M.  Barker,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  tobacco  growers  iu  the  state,  thus  de- 
scribes his  method  of  preparing  and  seeding  his  plant 


bed:  "After  I  have  selected  my  laud  for  a  seed  bed, 
which  should  be  a  new  place  every  year,  I  burn  the 
land  sufficiently  hard  to  kill  all  vegetation.  This 
burning  may  be  done  at  any  time  from  November  15 
until  the  25th  March,  but  the  seed  should  not  be  sown 
before  January.  I  sow  one  tablespoonful  of  seed  to 
100  square  >ards.  By  sowing  this  quantity  of  seed, 
you  will  not  have  your  plants  too  thick  in  the  bed. 
After  burning,  I  prepare  the  bed  very  fine,  and  from 
2  to  3  inches  deep.  I  never  like  to  dig  or  coulter  up 
the  clay.  From  75  to  100  lbs.  of  some  good  tobacco 
fertilizer  should  be  applied  to  each  100  square  yards, 
and  be  well  raked  in  before  seeding.  About  the  1st 
March,  I  cover  the  bed  with  a  canvas,  which  costs 
from  2  to  4  cents  per  yard,  the  thicker  in  reason  the 
better  for  the  plants.  When  the  plants  get  large 
enough  to  set  out,  I  take  off  the  canvas,  say  about 
four  days  before  drawing  them.  This  will  toughen 
them,  so  that  they  will  stand  the  sun  better.  If  I 
think  my  plants  have  been  killed,  I  re  sow  about  the 
last  of  March.  If  the  first  sowing  has  not  been  killed, 
the  last  sowing  will  not  be  in  the  way,  as  the  early 
sown  plants  will  get  such  a  start  that  they  will  keep 
the  young  plants  back. 


See  to  it  that  you  place  your  orders  for  seeds  and 
fertilizers  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  you  may  have 
them  on  hand  when  wanted.  When  ordered  late, 
farmers  often  have  to  wait  for  delivery,  and  may  thus 
miss  the  best  opportunity  for  planting.  Buy  the  best 
seeds  and  the  highest  grade  fertilizers.  The  cost  of 
these  is  little  more  than  that  of  poorer  goods,  and 
bears  but  a  slight  relation  to  the  ultimate  value  of  the 
crop  raised,  whilst  poor  seeds  and  poor  fertilizers  often 
mean  no  crop  at  all,  and  hence  an  absolute  loss  of  the 
money  spent  and  labor  expended.  It  is  well  to  test 
all  seeds  bought  belore  sowing  for  the  crop.  This  is 
easily  done  by  spreading  a  number  of  seeds  on  a  piece 
of  damp  flannel,  and  keeping  same  moist  in  a  warm 
place  for  a  few  days.  It  will  soon  be  seen  what  pro- 
portion of  the  seeds  germinate,  and  this  should  guide 
in  seeding  the  whole  crop. 


CORN-GROWING  IN  FLUVANNA  CO.,  VA. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

For  several  years  past  I  have  reported  to  the  Planter 
crops  of  corn  I  have  grown  on  rich  river  land.  I  shall 
now  tell  you  of  my  success  last  season  on  land  known 
iu  this  section  to  be  "poor,  wornout  soil."  While 
the  results  will  not  be  so  phenomenal  as  on  the  one 
acre  reporled  in  your  December  issue,  yet  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  as  well  pleased  with  the  general  result 
on  the  twenty  one  acres  adjoining  to  and  cultivated 
with  the  one  acre.     All  of  the  twenty-two  acres,  as 
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the  result  of  neglect  and  improper  cultivation  ander 
the  tenant  system,  was  abandoned  as  worthless  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  had  become  overgrown  with 
old  field  pines  and  other  indicationsof  neglect.  There 
was  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparation  for 
seeding  the  corn  that  it  had  to  he  planted  in  the  last  week 
of  May  and  the  first  week  in  June.  This  proved  too 
late  for  a  fair  and  good  return  from  the  soil.  Despite 
this  hindrance,  however,  I  harvested  from  the  twenty 
two  acres  [sixteen  of  low  laud  and  six  of  high  land], 
all  adjoining,  planted  and  cultivated  the  same,  except 
that  on  the  high  land  T  planted  a  one  eared  high  land 
corn,  235  barrels,  or  1,175  bushels,  of  corn  [shelled]. 
The  rows  were  less  than  three  feet  apart,  and  the  corn 
left  one  stalk  to  the  hill,  and  about  fourteen  inches 
apart.  A.U  the  land  was  well  and  thoroughly  broken 
with  the  three  horse  plow,  and  well  prepared  with  the 
harrow.  Most  of  it  planted  with  a  planter.  The 
plowing  was  done  late  in  the  spring  season,  when  it 
should  have  been  done  early  in  the  fall  season,  and 
was  planted  six  weeks  later  than  it  should  have  been 
done  to  have  attained  best  results.  The  early  frost 
in  September  came  upon  the  Prolific  corn  unmatured, 
in  consequence  of  which  I  lost  about  sixty  or  seventy 
barrels,  or  at  least  rendered  it  unmerchantable.  I  am 
sure  all  corn  should  be  planted  in  this  section  of  Vir- 
ginia from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  April. 

One  acre  of  these  twenty-two,  as  I  have  before  re- 
ported, yielded  381  barrels  [182  bushels],  another 
yielded  17  s  [S3  bushels],  another  yielded  17i  [87 
bushels].  The  twenty-two  acres,  high  and  low  land, 
made  an  average  of  nearly  eleven  barrels  [55  bushels 
per  acre]. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  what  you  have  so  often 
said  in  the  Planter,  that  the  South  is  a  great  corn  pro 
ducing  section.  I  have  before  me  The  Farmer's  Voice, 
an  agricultural  journal  published  in  Chicago,  in  which 
I  see  that  at  the  Peoria  Corn  Carnival  premiums  were 
given  to  farmers  from  many  counties  of  that  alluvial 
prairie  land,  the  great  corn-producing  Illiuois,  for 
having  made  55  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Virginia  and  other  South- 
ern States,  which  will  produce  as  much,  and  more,  if 
they  have  the  same  care  and  attention  given  them.  I 
notice  all  of  these  Illinois  farmers,  in  giving  their 
methods  of  cultivation,  emphasize  the  thorough  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  before  planting,  aud  recommend 
early  faU  plowing.  "When  our  people  of  the  South  re 
turned  to  their  wasted  and  desolate  homes,  after  the 
four  years  of  arduous  struggle  for  supremacy  betweeu 
the  States,  dire  necessity  compelled  them  to  make  all 
they  could  out  of  the  land  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  sur 
prise  and  wonderment  that  it  should  be  in  as  good 
condition  as  it  is ;  but  now  a  reaction  has  taken  the 
place  of  our  once  unfortunate  surroundings,  and  our 


people  have  become  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
more  intensive  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  the  good  results  are  very  apparent.  Some  of  the 
best  yields  of  wheat  per  acre  made  in  our  poor  Per- 
simmon county  last  season  were  made  on  what  has 
heretofore  been  considered  our  poorest  and  most  un- 
desirable laud.  They  were  small  areas,  and  well  and 
thoroughly  prepared.  We  are  often  staggered  and 
amazed,  after  living  fifty  or  sixty  years,  to  ascertain 
how  little  we  do  know  about  things  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  us.  I  was  fifty  years  old  before  I  knew  a  corn 
plant  could  be  successfully  cultivated  by  shallow  and 
level  cultivation,  and  you,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Planter,  gave  the  information.  Thanks  to  you  for  it. 
Our  Solons  should  be  congratulated  on  the  appropria- 
tion recently  made  for  our  Agricultural  Department,, 
a  tax  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  on  fertilizers.  While  the 
revenue  accruing  from  this  legislation  is  a  mere  pit- 
tance, yet  there  has  been  so  little  done  for  this  depart- 
ment heretofore  we  should  feel  thankful  and  encour- 
aged. Some  may  argue  that  such  legislation  will  pro- 
duce an  upward  tendency  in  the  price  of  the  commod- 
ity. Fertilizers  advanced  from  $2.00  to  82  50  per  ton 
before  the  passage  of  the  bill.  To  admit  that  the 
prices  would  be  a  trifle  higher,  so  long  as  our  Agricul- 
tural Department  has  been  benefitted,  we  farmers 
should  be  willing  to  await  the  result  for  two  more 
years. 

Our  Agricultural  Department  has  been  of  little 
value  to  our  great  and  grand  old  State  for  want  of 
funds,  and  appropri  itions  to  aid  our  worthy  and  well 
qualified  Commissioners  in  developing  her  agricultu- 
ral and  mineral  resources.  No  State  ever  had  a  better 
qualified  Commissioner,  from  both  practical  and  edu- 
cational standpoints,  than  Col.  Eandolph  Harrison. 
I  speak  of  him  particularly,  because  I  know  him  well, 
yet  he  could  not  accomplish  anything  for  want  of 
proper  support  from  the  State.  No  one  questions  the 
fitness  of  Mr.  Koiner  for  the  position  of  Commissioner, 
but  he  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw. 

In  speaking  of  the  undeveloped  resources  of  our 
State,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  two  in  my  immedi- 
ate neighborhood — the  slate  quarries  of  Buckingham 
county,  and  the  Hughes  gold  mine  of  this  county. 
The  slate  quarry  has  been  operated  for  several  years 
by  a  Welsh  colony  under  the  management  and  owner- 
ship of  Messrs.  J.  E.  and  Evan  Williams.  The  sup- 
ply is  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible  and  of  most  supe- 
rior quality,  none  equal  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  slate 
of  Wales.  The  superior  quality  of  this  slate  is  as  well 
known  in  European  countries  as  on  this  continent. 
Twenty  years  ago,  persons  living  within  fifteen  miles 
of  the  Buckingham  slate  deposit  did  not  know  of  it. 
For  ages,  the  Hughes  gold  mine  of  this  county  was 
known  only  by  its  name.     About  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
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W.  P.  Bigbee,  of  Chicago,  began  making  develop 
mente.  There  are  to  day  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  rich  gold  ore  mined  ready  for  the  crucibles.  So 
much  for  advertising  and  making  known  the  undevel- 
oped resources  of  our  State. 

Let  us  come  together  and  help  our  worthy  and  well 
qualified  Commissioner  in  the  great  work  before  him, 
the  development  of  our  State's  resources. 

Muvanna  Co.,  Va.  H.  E.  Wood, 


SOY  BEAN. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

You  do  well  to  advocate  so  urgently  the  growing  of 
the  soy  bean.  This  plant  is  destiued  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  husbandry,  as  our  animal  indus- 
tries become  more  extensive.  The  sooner  every 
farmer,  large  or  small,  learns  the  high  value  of  soy 
for  hay,  for  soiling,  for  eusiloiug  and  for  seed,  the 
sooner  he  will  land  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate  ;  it  is  easy 
to  produce ;  it  is  more  sure  of  a  profitable  return 
under  adverse  circumstances  than  any  other  plant, 
unless  it  possibly  be  sorghum,  and,  as  a  kind  Provi- 
dence would  have  it,  the  one  of  these  rustlers  is  the 
exact  complement  of  the  other.  One  could  carry  on  an 
extensive  live  stock  industry  indefinitely  and  success 
fully  with  no  other  than  these  two  plants  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;  and  it  produces  more  than  double  the 
protein  per  acre  than  any  other  known  plant. 

We  must  have  more  protein,  and  we  must  produce 
it  on  our  own  farms  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
We  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  generally  adulterated  by 
products  of  flouring  mills  and  oil  factories  at  present 
prices.  Even  if  we  could  get  animals  to  overcome 
their  disgust,  they  are  too  low  in  protein  to  give  them 
much  value  as  a  balancing  ration.  The  larger  portion 
of  ship  stuff  and  middlings  offered  for  sale,  judging 
from  my  experience  in  Richmond  markets,  is  poorer 
in  albuminoids  than  any  good,  home  ground  corn 
meal,  which  can  be  had  at  present  for  $7.00  less  per 
ton. 

The  statements  brought  out  in  your  copy  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  experiments 
with  soy  bean  on  a  large  scale,  are  rather  startling  to 
a  man  in  Southside  Virginia — even  to  an  "old  field  " 
farmer.  I  gain  from  that  report  {Planter  foi  Noveoi 
ber)  that  the  Kansas  yield  was  15 \  bushels  per  acre ; 
total  cost  per  bushel,  55  cents  ;  cost  of  harvesting,  $1.40 
per  acre;  cost  of  threshing,  16,%  cents  per  bushel. 
Immediately  on  reading  the  report,  I  went  out  to  see  if 
I  could  find  anything  standing  in  the  field  so  late  in 
the  season  on  which  I  could  experiment  with  a  one- 
negro  power  as  against  all  that  Kansas  machinery  and 
perhaps  a  brass  band.  There  happened  to  be  just  one- 


half  acre  of  the  medium  yellow  variety  standing  with 
leaves  mostly  shed.  I  gave  one  of  the  negroes  a  bush 
scythe  and  fork  and  told  him  to  put  the  whole  piece 
into  small  shocks,  which  could  be  lifted  conveni- 
ently at  one  forkful  when  dry.  He  finished  his  job  in 
little  less  than  five  hours.  He  was  receiving  at  the 
rate  of  35  cents  a  day.  So  it  cost  me  that  much  to 
harvest  an  acre.  I  then  tried  the  expense  of  thresh- 
ing. I  had  an  old  negro  on  the  place  who  was  receiv- 
ing at  the  rate  of  3  cents  an  hour.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  hauling  the  beans  into  the  hog  corral  every 
day  and  distributing  a  small  one  horse  load  among  the 
vinous  pens  of  pigs.  I  told  him  to  bring  in  a  heap- 
ing load  of  dry  beaus  and  beat  them  out  on  the  wagon 
with  a  green  stick,  beating  the  top  layer  and  then 
throwing  it  off  to  the  hogs,  layer  after  layer,  to  the 
finish.  This  method  was  used  to  prevent  waste  from 
scattering  and  to  feed  the  hogs  at  the  same  time. 
There  remained  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  three 
pecks  of  seed.  He  was  just  one  hour  on  his  job.  So 
it  cost  me  4  cents  a  bushel  to  thresh  and  feed  the  hogs 
at  the  same  time.  The  yield  was  just  30  bushels  per 
acre,  as  I  had  previously  determined  by  accurate 
measurement  and  weight  of  product  of  one  square  rod 
(11}  lbs.)  This  yield  was  three  times  greater  than 
that  from  black  cow  peas  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions. Both  were  second  crops — i.  e.,  both  were 
drilled  between  early  cabbage  rows  late  in  June.  The 
entire  cost  of  my  soy  beans  was  10  cents  per  bushel. 
If  they  had  been  grown  as  a  first  crop,  necessitating 
the  charge  of  plowing  and  harrowing,  they  would 
have  cost  IS  cents  per  bushel. 

The  land  on  which  these  beans  grew  was  a  stiff  red 
clay  which  had  been  moderately  manured  with  coarse 
stable  manure  three  years  ago.  The  first  crop  after 
manure  was  pumpkins  ;  the  second  year  early  cab- 
bage and  cow  peas  as  second  crop,  without  further 
fertilizers  ;  the  present  crops,  cabbage  and  soy  beans, 
as  stated,  also  without  further  fertilizing.  Oh,  these 
"poor,  worn  out  lands"  of  Virginia! 

We  had  better  drop  the  term  "  soja"  bean  ;  it  is  a 
misnomer. 

Charlotte  Co.,  Va.  O.  C.  WiGGlN. 


SOME   FARM    NOTES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  three  prime 
factors  in  raising  large  crops  are  cultivation,  rotation 
and  fertilization.  Every  farmer  understands  the  im- 
portance of  thorough  soil  culture.  When  land  is  well 
broken  and  finely  pulverized,  the  soil  water  moves 
about  more  readily  and  the  plants  are  not  so  apt  to 
suffer  from  drought,  the  air  is  also  permitted  to  per- 
meate the  particles  and  bring  about  certain  beneficial 
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chemical  changes.  The  roots  of  a  plant,  in  a  nicely 
prepared  soil,  cau  forage  abont  for  food,  and  the  more 
accessible  the  latter  is  the  more  readily  the  crops  de 
velop.  Good  clean  cultivation  also  does  away  with 
the  growth  of  weeds.  These,  if  allowed  to  thrive, 
would  rob  the  plants  of  nourishment  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  them.  Without  good  cultivation  no  amount 
of  fertilizing  or  other  care  of  farmers  can  produce  a 
bountiful  crop. 

Rotation  is  simply  a  common  sense  practice  through 
which  a  farmer,  by  selecting  a  seiies  of  crops  which 
fit  in  well  after  each  other,  gives  his  laud  a  rest  and 
avoids  heavy  drainage  of  plant  food.  Rotations  differ 
according  to  sections  and  crops  cultivated,  the  aim 
being  of  course  to  choose  those  which  follow  each  other 
well  aud  to  avoid  having  two  heavy  feeders  in  succes 
sion. 

The  third  essential,  fertilization,  is  now  much  bet 
ter  understood  than  heretofore.  The  work  of  the  Ex- 
periment Stations,  Farmer's  Institutes  and  agricultu- 
ral papers  has  d  ffused  knowledge  so  freely  thafalmost 
every  farmer  knows  now  that  the  object  in  fertilizing 
is  to  return  to  the  soil  the  three  ingredients — nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash — which  have  become  too 
exhausted  by  continual  cropping.  It  is  important  to 
remember,  though,  that  it  does  not  merely  suffice  to 
pat  these  three  ingredients  of  plant  food  in  the  soil 
and  depend  upon  Nature  to  do  the  rest.  Good  culti 
vation  and  judicious  rotation,  as  already  outlined, 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  proper  fertilization. 

By  proper  fertilization  is  meant  the  use  of  the  right 
forms  of  plant  food  at  the  right  time.  It  is  well  to 
say  right  here  that  the  forms  of  plant  food  exert  a 
great  influence  on  both  quality  and  quantity.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact,  for  example,  that  stable  manure,  when 
used  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for  tobacco,  will  produce 
a  thick  leaf  of  poor  burning  quality  and  inferior  fla- 
vor, whereas  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  a  cheap  and 
readily  available  source  of  nitrogen,  will  give  a  weed 
of  great  excellence.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  the  advantage 
also  of  being  a  concentrated  food,  averaging  about  1(5 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  heuce,  there  is  a  saving  both  in 
hauling  and  applying.  One  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  contain  as  much  nitrogen  as  a  half  ton  of  stable 
manure,  and  it  is  in  a  more  soluble  and  available  form. 
Another  strong  point  i  n  favor  of  nitrate  of  soda  is,  that 
it  acts  very  quickly,  can  therefore  be  applied  at  a  time 
when  needed,  and  in  just  such  proportions  as  will  be 
both  economical  and  profitable. 

In  applying  plant  food  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  three  ingredients — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
-are  needed.  Neither  one  can  take  the  place  of 
the  other,  nor  can  an  excess  of  one  make  up  for  a  lack 
of  a  second.  The  best  plan  is  to  see  that  enough  of 
each  is  supplied. 


Now  as  to  applying.  The  main  object  of  course  is 
to  give  crops  their  food  so  they  can  take  it  up  with  the 
greatest  facility.  Experience  has  shown  that  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  should  be  used  some  weeks 
before  sowing  time  and  be  worked  into  the  soil,  so  as 
to  allow  time  for  dissolution  and  dissemination.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  gives  best  results  when  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  after  planting.  There  need  noi  be  any  waste 
in  using  nitrate;  au  average  dose  of  say,  225  pounds, 
which  is  abont  right  for  grasses  and  grains,  might  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  third  being  top-dressed 
just  after  seeding,  aud  the  other  two  portions  at.  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  weeks.  The  distribution  can  be 
made  more  uniform  if  the  material  be  mixed  with  sev- 
eral times  its  bulk  of  earth. 

The  observance  of  such  poiuts  as  have  been  noted 
in  this  sketch  is  what  often  regulates  the  margin  of 
profit  on  the  farm. 

P.  J.  Christian. 


THE  CORN  CROP. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

Indian  corn  is  more  distinctly  the  American  crop 
than  any  other  product  of  our  soil.  It  is  grown  over 
larger  areas,  more  generally  distributed,  and  yields  a 
larger  aggregate  money  retur  i  than  any  ottier  crop  of 
the  Western  World,  and  has  therefore  well  won  the 
claim  of  being  our  king  of  crops  It  would  therefore 
seem  that  a  matter  apparently  so  simple  as  the  rais- 
ing of  corn  would  require  no  special  skill  for  its 
successful  culture. 

A  little  investigation,  however,  will  show  that 
where  actual  achievement  is  compared  with  recog- 
nized possibility,  no  crop  is  really  grown  with  so  lit- 
tle success.  The  late  census  returns  show  that  there 
are  States  in  which  the  acreage  and  consumption  of 
corn  warrant  the  appellation  of  "corn  States."  yet 
they  produce  an  average  of  less  than  10  bushels  per 
acre,  while  the  highest,  return  for  any  State  is  31 
bushels  per  acre.  Now,  every  practical  farmer  knows 
that  with  proper  attention,  50  bushels  per  acre  is  an 
easily  attained  return  on  any  fair  soil.  No  good  and 
sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned  why  said  condition 
should  exist.  Careful  observation  of  the  methods  of 
culture  in  use  among  the  growers  of  corn  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  lead  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that 
errors  of  practice  in  the  method  of  planting  aud  cul- 
tivating the  crop  are,  to  a  greater  extent,  responsible 
for  the  results  cited  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  be  taken  for  a  general 
improvement  ot  the  crop  is  a  thorough  preparation  of 
the  ground.  The  root  system  of  the  plaut  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  proper  practice.  Corn,  though  not  a 
true  tap   root  feeder,  is  essentially  a  deep   feeder. 
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Prof.  Mapes  is  said  to  have  traced  corn  roots  to  the 
depth  of  five  feet,  yet  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
corn  area  of  the  country  is  plowed  aud  worked  in  a 
way  that  would  be  suitable  only  for  a  shallow  surface 
feeding  crop.  Success  imperatively  requires  that  the 
ground  be  thoroughly  broken,  and  if  there  be  an  im- 
pervious subsoil  within  ten  inches  of  the  surface,  a 
subsoil  plow  or  a  long  narrow  "scooter"  should  be 
nsed,  not  to  turn  the  surface  up,  but  to  break  it  and 
render  it  pervious  to  water  and  roots.  The  next  error 
lies  in  the  fact  that  on  most  farms  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  stalks  are  grown  to  make  the  desired  yield  pos- 
sible. More  corn  should  be  planted.  Where  cheap 
cultivation  is  an  object,  check  sowing,  or  planting  in 
squares,  is  the  most  successful  way  of  accomplishing 
said  purpose.  A  machine  for  the  purpose  is  of  course 
the  best  means,  but  in  case  of  its  abseuce,  the  land 
can  be  furrowed  in  one  direction  and  then  marked 
across  with  a  marking  plow,  or  scooter,  with  the  same 
■distances,  four  to  five  feet,  and  the  corn  dropped,  four 
or  five  kernels,  in  the  hills  at  the  intersections.  The 
result  is  more  stalks  and  the  possibility  of  working 
the  soil  in  both  directions,  thus  to  a  great  extent  eliin 
iuating  hand  labor,  and  largely  improving  the  chances 
for  an  increased  yield.  When  thus  planted,  the  corn 
should  not  be  bunched  iu  the  hills,  but  haveinterven 
ing  spaces  of  about  six  inches.  The  corn  may  finally 
be  thinned  to  a  stand  of  from  three  to  four  stalks,  ac- 
cording to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  method  of  working  now  demands  consideration, 
and  is  of  vital  importance.  Deep  preparation  was 
insisted  upon.  Shallow  after- working  is  of  even 
greater  importance.  The  harrow  system  must  be 
insisted  upon.  For  this  purpose,  the  smoothing  har 
row  for  the  first  two  or  three  cultivations  aud  after 
wards  the  fine- toothed  horse  cultivator  are  the  ideal 
implements.  In  the  event  of  their  absence,  the  nar 
row  scooter  with  a  20-inch  scrape,  if  held  shallow,  will 
answer  the  purpose  measurably  well.  The  reason  for 
the  necessity  for  this  method  of  culture  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  enormous  expanse  of  leaf  of  the  corn  plant,  with 
corresponding  evaporating  surface,  demands  astonish- 
ing supplies  of  water,  which  must  all  be  pumped  up 
from  the  soil  by  the  roots.  Shallow  cultivation,  con 
stant  stirring  of  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to 
four  inches,  conserves  this  supply,  and  in  dry  weather 
prevents  suffering.  The  continued  growth  thus  as 
sured  secures  yields  not  otherwise  to  be  expected. 

Since  plants  consume  food  only  in  solution,  the 
greater  the  supply  of  moisture,  up  to  the  limit  of  use 
by  the  crop,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed, and  the  development  is  proportionate.  The 
greater  the  dryness  of  the  season  the  more  cause  for 
adhering  to  this  practice,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
comparative  success. 


It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  soil  thus  treated 
must  contain  a  sufficiency  each  of  phosphoric  aeid, 
potash  and  nitrogen,  or  all  methods  of  cultivation 
must  fail.  Each  farmer  will  have  to  govern  himself 
as  to  fertilization  by  his  own  practical  experience 
as  to  the  natural  fertility  of  his  land  ;  hence  no  spe- 
cific rules  can  be  given  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  fertilizer  to  be  used.  It  may,  however,  in  a 
general  way,  be  stated  that  an  average  corn  fertilizer 
should  contain  about  6  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  5 
per  cent,  potash,  and  2  per  cent,  nitrogen — of  which 
from  400  to  S00  lbs.  per  acre  would  be  a  fair  applica- 
tion. Bryax  Tyson. 

Moore  County,  N.  C. 


THE  RICE  INDUSTRY. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  people  of  the  United  States  consume  over  300,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  rice  every  year,  less  than  one  half  of 
which  is  grown  in  our  country.  This  cereal  forms  the 
principal  food  of  one.  half  the  population  of  the  world. 
It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes,  made  into  flour, 
forms  a  dainty  dessert,  and  is  a  valuable  nourishing 
food  product.  Good  rice  soil  produces  from  30  to  50 
bushels  per  acre.  A  bushel  weighs  45  lbs.,  aud  the 
general  market  price — $1  to  $2  per  bushel — gives  a  fair 
income  from  an  acre.  Add  this  to  the  by  products — 
straw,  hulls  and  broken  grain — and  the  profits  are 
large.  The  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  reports 
rice  polish  worth  $21.50  per  ton,  rice  bran,  $20.80, 
rice  straw,  $9.13,  and  rice  hulls,  $8.34  per  ton.  From 
these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  industry  is  a 
profitable  one  that  should  no  longer  be  neglected, 
when  such  a  large  area  may  be  cultivated. 

Rice  can  be  grown  successfully  in  moist  climates, 
where  water  can  be  had  for  irrigation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports  that  the  plant  can  be 
grown  anywhere  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  if  suitable 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  prevail.  The  estimated 
area  now  subjec  to  irrigation  for  rice  culture  is  given 
at  3,000  000  acres,  extending  over  several  Southern 
States.  The  crop  is,  at  present,  almost  entirely  grown 
in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Louisiana. 
A.11  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  have  large  areas  that 
may  be  used  profitably  in  rice  fields.  As  the  demand 
for  rice  increases  every  year,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  ciop  will  soon 
be  doubled.  The  Chinese  authorities  give  1,400  varie- 
ties of  rice,  of  which  the  irrigated  kinds  are  the  best. 
They  have  tried  upland  rice  with  very  unsatisfactory 
results,  still  it  is  recommended  for  sub  irrigated  land. 

A  low  muck  soil  is  best  adapted  to  rice  culture. 
The  land  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  drainage 
and  irrigation  before  planting.     After  being  plowed 
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and  harrowed,  it  is  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  one  half  to  two  bushels  per  acre- 

March  and  April  are  favorite  times  for  planting. 
The  gold  seed  and  white  varieties  are  considered  most 
profitable. 

The  use  of  the  proper  forms  and  proportions  of 
phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  potash  is  as  necessary 
on  rice  as  any  other  crop.  It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  a 
formula  that  will  suit  all  soils,  though  in  a  general 
way,  it  may  be  said  that  a  fertilizer  containing  about 
6  per  cent,  each  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  and 
3  per  cent,  nitrogen,  is  well  suited  to  rice ;  450  lbs. 
per  acre  is  a  fair  application.  Another  good  mixture 
for  rice  would  be  about  300  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  300 
lbs  kaiuit  and  200  lbs.  cotton  seed  meal  per  acre.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  apply  the  fertilizer  before  sowing 
time  and  work  well  into  the  soil. 

When  the  plants  are  six  inches  high  the  first  irriga- 
tion is  given,  by  allowing  the  water  to  partly  cover 
the  plants.  Some  growers  wait  until  the  plants  are 
about  one  foot  high  before  putting  on  the  water,  and 
then  keep  the  ground  covered,  taking  care,  however, 
to  draw  off  the  old  water  occasionally,  to  prevent 
spoiling  the  crop.  Canals  are  the  best  methods  of 
supplying  water  for  rice  fields.  These  may  be  filled 
by  gravity  flow  from  the  creeks  or  rivers,  or  the  water 
lifted  from  wells  by  wind  mills  or  other  power.  When 
the  grain  is  in  the  dough  the  water  should  be  drawn 
off  and  the  fields  left  to  dry  while  the  seed  ripens. 

Cutting  should  be  done  while  the  straw  is  green,  as 
it  gives  better  seed  and  more  valuable  straw  for  feed- 
ing purposes. 

Harvesting  may  be  done  by  any  of  the  grain  ma- 
chines. The  straw  should  be  bound  in  small  bundles 
and  shocked  very  carefully  to  insure  the  shocks  stand- 
ing and  keep  out  the  rain  and  storm. 

Thrashing  should  be  done  by  good  machines  that  do 
not  break  too  much  grain.  There  are  improved  ma- 
chines for  milling  which  may  be  hauled  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  used  for  hulling  and  cleaning  sev- 
eral fields  in  one  neighborhood.  The  rice  must  be 
graded  into  at  least  six  or  eight  classes.  The  prices 
obtained  range  from  one  cent  to  six  cents  per  pound, 
depending  on  the  grading.  American  grown  rice, 
when  properly  slacked,  always  takes  the  lead  in  the 
markets.  It  is  important  that  growers  prepare  it  for 
the  market  so  that  there  be  no  red  rice,  chalky  or  sun 
cracked  grains.  If  farmers  residing  in  the  rice  grow- 
ing belt  will  investigate  this  crop,  they  will  find  it 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  profits  ou  land, 
much  of  which  has  heretofore  been  considered  worth- 
less. Joel  Shomakee. 


Mention  the  Planter  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


ENQUIRER'S  COLUMN. 


Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  will  reply  to  questions  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Fruit-growing  in  this  column.  Enquiries 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month,  for  replies  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  month's  issue  of  the  Planter, 


Fertilizer  for  Peanuts. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  articles  in  the 
Planter,  and  especially  those  on  fertilizers,  and  would 
be  very  glad  if  you  would  give  me  a  little  information 
on  fertilizer  for  peanuts. 

It  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  the  practice  of  farmers 
iu  this  section  to  use  a  fertilizer  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  nitrogen. 

I  believe  the  vines  of  peanuts  are  closely  akin  to 
clover,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  little  nodules  on 
the  roots  like  clover,  and  I  think  the  feeding  qualities 
similar  to  clover.  I  think  they  gather  their  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and  if  so,  I  think  the  expense  of  nitrogen 
iu  a  commercial  fertilizer  unnecessary.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  aualyses  of  the  peanut  vines,  and 
would  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  correct  thing  to  use 
in  a  fertilizer  for  this  crop.  I  shall  experiment  this 
year  with  phosphoric  acid  and  kainit,  and  shall  also 
try  wood  ashes.  If  the  acid  aud  kainit  is  sufficient, 
it  will  be  a  great  saving  in  the  fertilizer  bills. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  A.  N.  Cocks. 

If  the  land  is  well  supplied  with  humus  from  a  pre- 
vious cultivation  of  clover  or  cow-peas,  there  will  be 
no  need  for  nitrogen  on  the  peanuts,  if  a  heavy  dose  of 
phosphate  and  potash  is  applied.  Peanuts  need  lime 
in  some  form,  and  my  experiments  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  lime  that  forms  40  per  cent,  of  the  acid  phos- 
phate is  as  good  as  any.  The  peanut  is  a  legume,  and 
can  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air.  There  is  an  unrea- 
sonable prejudice  among  some  peauut-groweis  against 
the  cow-pea,  as  they  say  peanuts  will  not  grow  well 
after  them.  Somebody  years  back,  we  suppose,  had  a 
poor  crop  of  peanuts  after  peas,  and  at  once  the  charge 
was  made  against  the  peas.  It  is  true  that  two  legu- 
minous crops  should  not,  as  a  rule,  follow  each  other. 
But  this  fact  need  not  prevent  peanut  growers  from 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  cow  pea  if  they  would  adopt 
a  systematic  rotation,  and  bring  in  a  hoed  crop  be- 
tweeu  the  peas  and  the  peanuts.  The  chief  trouble 
with  all  of  our  Southern  farmers  is  that  they  do  not 
farm,  but  merely  plaut  crops.  If  the  peanut  farmers 
farmed  well,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  need  for 
their  buying  a  high-grade  fertilizer  at  all.  Aud,  in 
any  event,  I  feel  sure  that  the  samo  amount  of  money 
spent  in  acid  phosphate  and  potash  that  they  now 
spend  in  the  ammoniated  fertilizer  would  give  better 
results  in  the  crop.  Still  all  the  authorities  who  have 
written  on  peanuts  advise  the  use  of  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers for  the  crop,  though  admitting  its  ability  to  get 
it  from  the  air.     If  the  land  has  not  been  treated  so  as 
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to  store  up  nitrogeD  forming  organic  matter,  it  may  be 
best  at  first  to  use  some  nitrogen.  One  of  the  best  for 
mulas  is  acid  phosphate  100  lbs.,  cotton  seed  meal  200 
lbs.,  and  muriate  of  potash  75  lbs.,  for  one  acre.  It 
depends  more  on  the  condition  of  the  land  than  any- 
thing else  as  to  what  is  needed,  and  it  should  be  easy 
to  get  the  soil  into  condition  that  would  not  need  arti 
ficial  nitrogen.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  has  issued  a  Bulletin,  No.  25,  on  the  Cul- 
ture of  Peanuts,  which  is  seut  fr°e  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As  the  crop  is  treated, 
it  is  an  exhaustive  one  to  the  soil,  but  treated  as  a  soil 
improver,  the  peanut  would  do  as  much  good  as  clover. 
But,  like  other  legumes,  it  draws  heavily  ou  the  min- 
eral elements  in  the  soil,  and  all  being  removed,  root 
and  branch,  the  soil  loses  of  course.  If  fed  on  the 
land  to  hogs,  and  the  refuse  buried  in  the  soil,  the 
peanut  would  rapidly  help  the  land. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Poor  Stand  of   Clover — Relative  Value  of  Orchard 
Grass  and  Timothy  as  Hay  Grasses. 
My  clover  sown  last  spring  on  wheat  died  on  some 
portions  of  the  field,  owing,  I  think,  to  being  smoth- 
ered by  a  weed  called  here  the  "  Magotby  Bay  Bean." 

1.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  harrow  and  re  seed 
these  places  this  spring? 

2.  Is  this  Magotby  Bay  Bean  a  desirable  weed  ! 
Some  say  that  it  is  a  great  soil  improver.  I  have  or- 
chard grass  four  years  old,  clover  two,  and  clover 
sown  last  spring  ;  also  land  to  go  in  corn  on  which 
peas  were  grown  and  cut  for  hay  this  summer. 

3.  Where  and  when  would  you  advise  spreading 
manure  made  this  winter? 

4.  Can  as  good  hay  be  made  from  orchard  grass  as 
from  timothy  *  Which  will  yield  the  most  on  medium 
land  * 


Essex  Co.,  Ya. 


C.  C.  Warner. 


1.  Do  not.  think  it  will  pay  to  patch  the  clover. 
The  weed  will  probably  be  there  again. 

2.  Never  heard  of  any  plant  called  Magothy  Bay 
Bean.  I  suppose  it  may  be  one  of  the  vetches.  Send 
me  some  of  it  when  in  bloom  so  that  I  can  identify  it. 

3.  The  place  for  the  manure  is  on  the  sod  you  in- 
tend to  plow  for  corn  this  spriug.  Get  it  there  as  fast 
as  made  and  spread  it. 

4.  Orchard  grass  will  make  far  better  hay  than  tim- 
othy, if  cut  at  the  right  time.  But  there  comes  the 
the  rub.  There  is  only  a  brief  period  in  which  the 
orchard  grass  is  in  good  condition,  and  a  man  with  a 
large  field  of  it  has  to  hustle  if  he  saves  it  right,  for 
it  comes  at  the  most  "catching"  season  of  the  year, 
when  we  are  apt  to  have  showers  at  any  time.  The 
only  time  to  cut  orchard  grass  is  just  when  the  heads 
are  out  and  before  it  is  in  full  bloom.  If  allowed  to 
go  much  beyond  this  stage,  it  gets  very  worthless  and 
is  soon  little  better  than  wheat  straw.  Cut  at  the  right 


stage,  it  makes  excellent  hay  and  is  very  easily  cured, 
but  it  never  makes  the  weight  per  acre  that  one  would 
expect  on  seeing  the  height  of  the  grass,  for  its  habit 
of  getting  into  tussocks  will  always  make  it  thinner 
on  the  ground  than  timothy.  But  it  cau  be  grown  on 
land  that  will  not  make  a  good  crop  of  timothy,  and 
it  mixes  better  with  red  clover  than  timothy  does  f°r 
the  clover  and  the  orchard  grass  will  come  in  together, 
while  the  clover  is  pretty  well  worthless  by  the  time 
the  timothy  is  ready  to  cut.  Tall  meadow  fescue 
and  oats  grass  make  a  good  mixture  with  it.  Tim- 
othy on  laud  that  suits  it  will  make  a  far  heavier  crop 
than  orchard  grass,  but  orchard  grass  will  make  a  fair 
crop  on  laud  th  it  would  hardly  grow  any  timothy. 

W.  F.  Massey.- 


Relative  Value  of  Cotton  Seed,  Tobacco  Steals,  and 
Farmyard  Hanuri,  as  Immediate  Improvers  of 
Land  — Barren  Scuppernong  Vine— Renovating  a 
Vineyard. 

1.  I  can  buy  cottou  seed  (whole)  at  15  cuts  per 
bushel ;  tobacco  stems  at  $2  per  ton  ;  stable  manure, 
with  some  litter  in  it,  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  two  horse 
load,  which  would  yon  advise  me  to  use  for  fertilizing 
a  sandy  soil  on  which  I  intend  growing  vegetables  and 
field  corn,  and  which  as  a  general  improver  of  the 
land. 

2.  I  have  a  large  Scuppernong  grape  vine,  which 
blooms  well,  but  when  the  grapes  get  as  large  as  good- 
sized  shot  they  fall  off.     Please  suggest  a  remedy. 

3.  I  also  have  a  vineyard  of  about  two  acres.  The 
vines  are  old,  and  look  scrubby.  It  has  not  been  cul- 
tivated for  some  lime.  I  think  of  planting  or  sowing 
it  in  peas.  Please  advise  me  through  The  Southern 
Planter. 

Durham  Co.,  N.  C.  T.  T.  Frazier. 

1.  For  immediate  effect,  the  stable  manure  will  be 
best.  If  the  cotton  seed  and  tobacco  stems  are  com- 
posted with  woods  earth  and  rotted  for  a  year,  turn- 
ing them  occasionally,  you  will  have  a  good  manure 
at  a  moderate  cost.  Use  for  immediate  effect  stable 
manure,  supplemented  with  some  acid  phosphate  and 
potash,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  pile  on  the  manure 
and  fertilizers,  for  in  no  other  way  can  remunerative 
crops  of  vegetables  be  produced. 

2.  Your  Scuppernong  vine  may  be  a  barren  stami- 
nate  flowered  plant.  If  so,  dig  it  up  and  throw  it  away 
and  plant  one  from  a  layer  of  a  fruitful  vine.  From 
what  you  say,  I  judge  this  to  be  the  case,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  will  change  its  nature.  It  is  probably 
a  seedling  vine. 

3.  The  old  vines  will  hardly  be  helped  by  the  peas, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  as  the  peas  sown  early  will  rob 
them  of  moisture.  If  you  will  plow  the  vineyard, 
and  cultivate  well  till  July,  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to 
sow  it  in  peas  then  and  turn  them  under  the  following 
spriug.     Clean  and  prune  the  vines  at  once.      If   it 
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were  mine,  I  would  grul)  out  the  old  "ines  and  plant 
a  new  vineyard  somewhere  else.  You  can  get  a  new 
one  into  shape  as  easily  and  quickly  as  you  can  reuo 
vate  the  old  ones.  \V.  F.  Massky. 


Bermuda  Grass-=Forest  Lands. 

Will  you  give  an  opinion  through  The  Southern 
Planter  OD  the  question  whether  Bermuda  grass  would 
make  a  success  for  pasturage  on  the  rough  Smoky 
Mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  at  elevation-!  of  from 
1,500  to  5,000  feett  These  mountains  are  about  to  be 
stripped  of  their  timber,  and  I  have  thought  that  much 
of  the  ground  might  be  utilized  in  grass  aud  fruit  trees. 
At  places  the  ground  is  very  rich  and  would  grow  the 
general  grasses,  but  I  fear  that  in  a  few  years  broom- 
sedge  would  take  possession  and  destroy  the  pasturage 
Sedge  once  established  would  be  almost  impossible  of 
eradication,  the  ground  being  too  steep  and  rough  for 
plowiug.  The  main  object  in  using  Bermuda  grass 
would  be  to  prereut  the  sedge  occupying  the  laud,  aud 
also  the  second  growth  of  timber.  Bermuda  succeeds 
here  at  an  elevatiou  of  1,000  feet. 

Bhunt  Co.,  Term.  Foster  Clarke. 

These  steep  mountain  lands  should  never  be  strip 
ped  of  forest  growth.  The  best  possible  use  for  them 
is  to  re  afforest  them.  It  would  he  easy  to  get  a  re- 
newed natural  growth  from  seed  trees  left,  aud  the 
clearing  of  such  lands  is  a  serious  menace  to  all  the 
country  below,  lor  forests  are  needed  on  the  mountains 
to  check  the  torrential  flow  of  the  water  and  the  flood- 
ing of  the  rivers  below.  It  is  not  a  mere  local  ques- 
tion for  the  owners  of  the  mountain  lands,  but  is  a 
matter  that  affects  whole  communities  below  them  on 
the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  hills.  So  far  as  Bermuda 
grass  is  concerned  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
available  if  the  laud  is  to  be  put  into  orchards,  as  Ber 
muda  is  a  sun-loving  grass  aud  will  not  thrive  in  shade 
at  all.  The  best  grass  for  the  mountain  lands  is  the 
so  called  English  or  Virginia  Blue  grass  (Poa  com- 
pressa).  This  will  bind  the  land  about  as  well  as  Ber- 
muda, aud  will  make  fine  pasturage,  and  will  grow  in 
shade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  part  of  that 
mountain  land  iu  this  State  and  in  Tennessee  will  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  geueral  government  for  a  forest 
park,  and  that  the  wholesale  destruction  ot  the  forests 
will  be  replaced  by  a  rational  forestry  that  will  use 
the  timber  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  revenue  and 
at  the  same  time  make  the  forest  perpetual.  The 
stripping  of  these  mountains  of  their  forest  cover 
will  be  a  calamity  to  both  States. 

W.  F.  Massky. 

The  Peanut  Crop. 
Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  or  Prof.  Mas-ey  give  some  in- 
formation regarding  ground  peas.  Even  body  allows 
that  the  cow  pea  is  a  great  renovator  of  worn  out  soils, 
chiefly  by  attracting  nitrogen  and  storing  it  in  the 
soil.  This  is  dune,  we  are  told,  by  nodules  or  warts 
in   the   roots.     Xow,  these   same  nodules  are  always 


present  on  ground  peas  wherever  they  make  a  luxu- 
riant growth,  aud  jet  iu  this  section  we  know  that 
peanuts  inn  down  land  very  fast.  What  is  the  reason! 
Is  it  becaus  ■  there  is  no  stubble  left  and  the  laud  is 
perfectly  bare  all  winter,  or  is  there  some  other  rea- 
son ?  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  ground  pea  should 
not  lie  as  good  for  renovating  worn  out  land  as  the 
cow  pea,  or  even  better,  as  one  acre  of  peanuts  will 
produce  more  pork  than  three  acres  of  cow  peas,  the 
hogs  to  do  the  harvesting  ;  and  even  if  dug  try  hand 
aud  mar  keted.  the  vines  ate  equally  as  good  for  cattle, 
if  not  lor  horses,  as  cow-pea  vines.  Horses  thrive  well 
on  them,  if  sound,  and  fed  other  fodder  at  least  one 
meal  a  day  :  but  as  a  r  ule  they  are  too  dusty  for  horses. 
Xow,  Mr.  Editor,  tell  us  why  the  one  enriches  the  soil 
and  the  other  impoverishes  it,  or  if  either  happens,  is 
it  our  bungliug  farming  that  makes  it  so? 

GrcenesvlUe  Co.,  Va.  K.  H.  T. 

The  peanut  is  a  legume,  and  there  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  it  gathers  nitrogen  as  other  legumes  do. 
This  nitrogen  is  mainly  stored  in  the  form  of  organic 
matter  in  the  roots,  and  in  fact  in  all  parts  of  the  plant 
aud  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  soil  itself,  but  being  in 
the  form  of  a  nitrate  it  is  easily  washed  from  the  soil 
if  not  at  once  taken  up  by  plants.  Now.  in  order 
to  do  this  nitrogen  collecting,  there  must  be  a  good 
growth  of  the  peanut  plant,  and  like  all  other  legumes 
the  peanut  draws  heavily  on  the  ruineral  matters  in 
the  soil — lime,  potash  aud  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  then,  that  if  such  a  crop  is  removed  root  and 
branch  from  the  soil,  that  the  soil  is  much  poorer  in 
mineral  matters  and  has  lost  all  or  nearly  all  the  ni- 
trogen the  plant  gathered  from  the  air.  I  know  of  no 
class  of  plants  better  able  to  run  down  land  than  the 
legumes  if  they  are  all  taken  out  of  the  soil  and  noth- 
ing returned.  The  cow-pea  is  not  treated  in  that  way, 
and  the  peanut  is  the  only  crop  that  is  treated  thus. 
If  peanuts  are  grown  and  hogged  down  on  the  land 
I  am  of  opinion  that  you  will  not  see  such  rapid  fall- 
ing off,  if  any,  but  I  cannot  imagine  auything  better 
fitted  to  make  land  poor  than  the  peanut  crop  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  soil,  and  sold  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  land. 

W.  F.  M  ASSET. 


Cotton  Rust  or  Red  Mite,  Which?— Wet  Land 
Suitable  for  Bermuda  Grass. 

Please  he  kind  enough  to  answer  the  following 
questions  in  next  issue  of  the  Southern  Planter: 

1st.  In  auswer  to  a  North  Carolina  subscriber  in  the 
January  number,  in  regard  to  rust  iu  cotton,  yon  say 
that  if  it  is  real  rust  and  not  the  red  mite,  probably 
kaiuit  will  cue  the  tendency.  I  am  troubled  with  what 
I  thought  to  be  rust,  and  kaiuit  does  not  check  it  for 
me.  As  I  am  in  the  eastern  part  ot  the  State,  and 
yon  say  most  of  the  specimens  sent  you  from  this  sec- 
tion are  not  rast,  but  the  red  mite,  probably  that  is  the 
trouble  with  me.  You  meution  no  remedy  to  check 
it.      Is  there  none! 

2d.    I  have  been  using  a  fertilizer,  the  analysis  of 
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which  is  2-8-2,  aud  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  cause  of  my  cotton  rusting.  I  think  that  it 
has  too  much  acid  in  it,  causing  the  cotton  to  die 
sooner  than  i:  would.     Am  I  right? 

3d.  Would  not  more  ammonia  and  potash  and  less 
phosphoric  acid  keep  the  crops  green  longer  and  cause 
it  to  mature  the  bolls  bettei  at  the  top,  instead  of  all 
dropping  off?  I  believe  that  phosphoric  acid  lias  a 
tendency  to  cause  a  prolificacy  of  bolls,  but  at  the 
same  time  dwarfs  them  to  such  an  extent  that  you  lose 
instead  of  gain.     Am  I  right? 

4th.  I  have  a  low  piece  of  land  in  the  shape  of  a 
basin,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ditch  it  so  that  the  water 
will  go  off  fast  enough  to  keep  it  from  sobbing  in  a 
very  wet  time,  while  in  a  very  dry  time  it  becomes  a 
fine  dust.  It  has  a  dark  soil,  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches,  underlaid  with  quicksand.  It  is  not 
springy,  as  a  three  foot  ditch  never  has  water  in  it  ex- 
cept in  wet  times.  Do  you  think  Bermuda  grass  would 
■do  well  in  it;  if  not,  would  you  suggest  some  other 
grass  that  would,  if  auy?  E.   W.   Farnell. 

Onslow  Co.,  AT.  C. 

1.  Tt  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  predict  what 
the  rust  you  have  is  without  having  specimens  of  the 
affected  plants.  Few  of  the  manufactured  fertilizers 
are  properly  compounded  for  the  lands  of  Eisteru 
North  Carolina  especially.  Intelligent  growers  in 
Edgecombe  county  tell  me  that  they  find  no  result 
now  from  the  use  of  acid  phosphate.  The  fact  is, 
probably,  that  they  hive  been  long  using  fertilizers 
containing  a  larger  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  than 
anything  else,  and  as  this  rarely  is  lost  from  the  land, 
except  through  the  roots  of  crops,  there  uuy  hive 
been  an  accumulation  iu  their  soil.  But  all  agree  that 
a  larger  percentage  of  potash  is  needed  for  their  soils 
than  the  manufactured  fertilizers  contain.  The  clay 
soilsof  the  upper  country  are  of  a  different  uature,  and 
are  more  deficient  iu  phosphoric  acid  th  m  iu  pota  h. 
Whether  more  ammonia,  or,  rather,  nitrogen,  is  need 
«d,  will  depeud  on  the  character  of  your  soil.  In  some 
soils,  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen,  while  in  others,  such  an  increase  would 
result  in  a  weedy  growth  and  long  limbed  plants.  Phos- 
phoric acid  in  excess  of  the  other  constituents,  may 
have  the  effect  you  name,  but  I  would  always  include  a 
due  proportion  of  it  in  a  complete  fertilizer  for  cotton. 

Bermuda  grass  would  do  excellently  in  the  basin 
you  name.  I  know  of  just  such  a  place  on  a  South 
Carolina  farm  that  has  as  fine  a  sod  of  Bermuda  as  I 
ever  saw  anywhere,  and  though  there  is  an  uuderdraiu 
through  the  rim  that  carries  the  water  off  generally,  it 
sometimes  gets  full  of  water  for  a  few  days  after  a 
heavy  rain.  But  the  grass  does  not  seem  to  suffer 
from  it. 

For  cotton  on  sandy  land,  I  would  suggest  a  fertili- 
zer containing  3  per  cent,  ammonia,  7  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  4  per  cent,  potash. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Musk  Melons—Lime— Tobacco  Dust 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Southern  Planter.  I  wish 
you  would  answer  the  following  questions.  I  gener- 
ally grow  35  to  40  acres  of  musk  melons  for  Chicago 
market  every  year.  I  havn  not  used  any  fertilizers 
here  yet.  I  am  thinking  of  trying  it  on  musk  melons. 
I  use  manure  a  shovelful  to  a  hill,  aud  always  on  pea 
ground  that  has  been  pastured  or  mowed  for  hay.  I 
suppose  I  would  need  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
more  than  nitrogen. 

Please  give  me  all  the  information  you  can.  I 
threshed  cow  peas  here  this  jear  ;  some  blacks  and  a 
blue  pea  I  got  in  South  East  Missouri.  There  were 
more  peas  sowed  this  last  year  than  ever  before.  I 
was  the  first  one  to  grow  them  here,  and  it  was  through 
your  advice  that  I  was  induced  to  sow  them.  People 
here  don't  know  how  they  could  do  without  them  now. 

1.  How  much  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
does  an  average  crop  take  out  of  the  soil  ? 

2.  On  pea  ground  how  much  potash  aud  phosphoric 
acid  will  I  need  to  apply  to  ma'<e  it  equal  to  manure 
spread  over  the  ground,  and  do  you  scatter  it  to  get  it 
evenly  spread  ? 

3.  How  much  lime  do  you  spread  on  an  acre.  Is 
IS  cents  per  bushel  too  high  a  price  to  give  to  apply 
it  on  my  land.     My  land  is  sandy  ? 

4.  What  are  the  manurial  constituents  of  tobacco 
dust — mostly  fine  leaf  dust? 

Madison  Go.,  111.  G.  B.  H. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
getting  you  and  your  neighbors  to  use  the  cow  pea, 
and  know  that  from  your  part  of  Illinois  southward 
they  will  lie  in  the  near  future  a  prominent  crop  for 
hay,  for  I  have  many  favorable  accounts  from  there, 
and  even  in  that  part  of  the  State  north  of  St.  Louis. 

1.  I  hardly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  your  first 
question.  If  jou  mean  how  much  of  these  forms  of 
plant  food  the  melon  crop  removes  from  the  land,  I 
have  to  say  that  I  cannot  tell  and  know  of  no  analyses 
that  show  it. 

2.  After  a  crop  of  peas,  I  would  only  use  a  little 
fertilizer  iu  the  hill  to  give  the  vines  an  early  start, 
and  would  use  stable  mauure  in  the  hills,  well  mixed 
in  the  soil  about  a  good  forkfull  to  the  hill.  Sprinkle  a 
little  complete  fertilizer  on  this  and  cover  with  earth 
before  planting  the  seed. 

;>.  On  land  well  supplied  with  humus  or  vegetable 
matter  I  would  use  30  bushels  of  freshly  water  slaked 
lime  per  acre.  The  price  you  name  is  pretty  strong, 
but  not  prohibitive  for  lump  lime. 

4.  Tobacco  dust  will  vary  greatly,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  an  exact  analysis,  as  it  may  have  varying 
degrees  of  dirt  and  foreign  substances  in  it.  Tobacco 
stems  have  2.35  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  8.20  per  cent,  of 
potash,  and  0.70  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  Of 
course  none  of  these  are  immediately  available  and 
become  soluble  only  after  complete  decay  aud  nitrifi- 
cation iu  the  soil. 

W.  F.  Massey. 
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Cow-Peas  in  Corn. 

I  am  thoroughly  interested  in  your  articles  on  cow- 
peas  and  other  legnminoaa  crops.  I  have  125  acres 
sandy  loam  river  bottom,  which  oveiflows  annually, 
leaving  more  or  less  sediment,  hut  it  has  been  grow 
ing  coin  steadily  for  years,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
vegetable  matter  The  laud  is  good  enough  to  grow 
40  to  50  bushels  corn  per  acre.  Can  I  grow  cow  peas 
anpong  the  corn,  and  successfully,  and  turn  them  under 
the  following  spring?  Would  like  to  hear  from  you 
also  whether  the  cow  pea  is  the  proper  plant.  Crim 
son  clover  is  a  failure  with  me  this  year. 

Muskingum  Co.,  0.  J.  B.  Ford. 

I  am  not  at.  all  sure  that  the  cow  pea  will  do  much 
for  you  in  corn  so  far  north.  Then,  too,  \oi  plant 
corn  closer  than  it  is  planted  in  the  South,  where  the 
practice  is  common  of  sowing  peas  among  corn.  We 
have  quit  it  here,  because  of  closer  planting  and  beav 
ier  growth  of  corn.  Where  the  practice  is  the  rule 
they  plant  about  six  feet  apirt  and  one  stalk  in  a 
place,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  peas.  Bet 
ter  in  your  latitude  sow  crimson  clover  in  the  corn  in 
July,  or  even  red  clover. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Cow  Sucking  Herself — Pruning  Fruit  Trees — Feed 
for  flilk  and    Butter--Feed  for  Eggs — Corn  and 
Cow- Peas — Sweet  Potatoes. 
Being  a  subscriber,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  a  few 

questious  in  order  to  better  prepare  me  for  success  at 

luy  new  venture  of  farming. 

1.  I  have  a  three  year  old  Jersey  heifer,  which  has 
every  point  of  making  a  very  good  cow,  but  she  has 
a  very  bad  habit  of  sucking  herself.  Can  you  give 
ine  auy  advice  on  the  subject,  and  recommend  any 
rutins  by  which  I  could  successfully  break  her  of  that 
habit! 

2.  Will  you  tel!  me  the  best  time  aud  way  to  cut  or 
prune  fruit  trees  aud  grape  vines.  Trees  are  peach 
aud  apple,  with  a  few  plums  of  various  kiud. 

3.  What  is  the  best  feed  to  produce  milk  and  but 
ter* 

4.  What  is  the  best  feed  to  produce  eggs! 

5.  I  have  a  wornout  field  ou  which  I  intend  to 
plaut  corn  and  cow-peas.  Please  tell  me  the  best  time 
to  plant  the  pea  and  the  best  way  to  work  and  harvest 
the  crop  with  a  view  to  enrich  the  laud  permanently. 
The  laud  had  corn  on  it  last  year. 

6.  Please  tell  me  the  best  place  to  plant  sweet  pota- 
toes, high  or  low,  wet  or  dry  land,  and  the  best  kind 
of  potatoes  to  plant,  with  the  view  of  marketing  and 
keeping  same  for  winter  and  home  use.  And  which 
is  the  best  way  to  make  the  bed  to  secure  the  plants, 
and  at  what  time  I  ought  to  make  the  bed. 

7.  Can  you  furnish  any  plans  of  chicken  houses,  and 
horse  and  cow  barns? 

Lunenburg  Co.,  Va.  Geo.  D.  Burnham. 

1.  A  sucking  cow  is  difficult  to  break  of  the  habit. 
She  may.  however,  be  prevented  from  sucking  herself, 
but  this  prevention  will  usually  have  to  be  continue  i 
during  the  whole  time  she  is  in  milk.     Make  a  neck 


lace  for  her  of  hard  wood  rods  about  15  inches  long 
and  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  rods  should 
be  strung  on  two  wires,  each  about  two  inches- 
from  the  ends  of  the  rods,  and  between  each  rod  a 
small  block  of  wood,  say  an  inch  sqnare,  should  be 
strung  on  the  wire  so  as  to  hold  them  apart.  Let  the 
wires  be  long  enough  to  go  easily  round  the  neck  of 
the  cow.  When  sufficient  rods  have  beeu  strung  on 
the  wires  to  make  the  length  of  necklace  sufficient  to- 
go  rouud  the  cow's  neck,  place  it  iu  position  there 
and  fasten  the  ends  of  the  wires  together.  This  will 
prevent  the  cow  from  tnrniug  her  head  sufficiently 
close  to  her  body  to  reach  her  udder  aud  suck  the 
teats,  but  not  in  any  other  way  interfere  with  her  free- 
dom of  action. 

2.  The  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  such  as  apples, 
peaches  and  plums  is,  unless  done  by  a  man  with 
technical  knowledge  of  the  habits  ot  growth  and 
fruiting,  a  work  much  better  let  alone  thau  attempted 
except  in  a  very  small  way.  Confine  your  pruning 
to  simply  cutting  out  branches  which  interfere  with 
each  other,  or  which  tend  to  make  the  head  of  the  tree 
too  close,  and  thus  exclude  the  sun  and  air.  The  ob- 
ject aimed  at  should  be  to  keep  the  tree  growiug  in 
such  a  form  as  to  admit  suu  aud  air  into  every  part  of 
it,  so  that  the  fruit  grown  may  be  ripened  aud  colored 
fully  and  the  bearing  wood  well  ripened.  Grapes 
should  be  pruned  by  taking  out  the  old  wood  every 
year,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  cutting  away 
too  many  of  the  new  canes  on  which  the  fruit  is  borne, 
and  leaving  provision  for  the  growth  of  the  new  canes 
for  next  year's  fruitiug.  Two  or  three  canes  left  on 
each  vine,  and  shortened  back  to  three  or  four  joints 
each,  are  as  many  as  should  be  left  to  bear  fruit. 

.')  Milk  and  butter  are  largely  the  product  of  nerve 
force,  and  therefore  the  food  needed  is  such  as  will 
produce  this  rather  than  fat.  Foods,  therefore,  rich 
in  protein,  such  as  bran,  oats,  flaxseed  meal,  cotton- 
seed meal,  and  gluten  meal,  should  be  fed  with  a 
smaller  ration  of  corn  meal  aud  as  much  coarse  fod- 
der, such  as  silage,  corn  fodder,  or  clover  hay,  as  the- 
cow  will  eat.  The  following  will  be  found  a  good 
grain  ration  for  milk  and  butter  :  4  lbs.  corn  meal,  4 
lbs.  bran,  and  4  lbs.  cotton  seed  meal  or  flaxseed 
meal  per  day. 

4.  The  food  that  will  best  produce  eggs  is  such  as 
will  most  closely  assimilate  to  what  the  hens  find  for 
themselves  on  the  range  in  summer.  This  meaus  that 
the  fowls  must  have  an  abundance  of  green  feed,  some 
animal  matter,  such  as  green  bones  and  meat-scraps, 
and  some  grain  feed,  preferably  wheat,  or  wheat  and 
oats.  Corn  is  not  a  good  egg  producing  food,  as  it  is 
too  fatteniug. 

5.  Plow  the  land  as  early  as  possible,  aud  let  it  lie 
until    the    middle  of   May:    then   sow   the    peas   and 
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■corn  broadcast,  and  harrow  in  well.  Put  one  bushel 
-of  peas  with  a  peck  of  corn  to  the  acre,  or,  what  we 
think  is  better,  as  making  a  nicer  feed,  use  sorghum 
instead  of  corn.  An  application  of  300  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate  and  50  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre 
would  help  the  peas  much  and  enable  them  to  more 
permanently  improve  the  land.  Cut  for  hay  when 
the  first  pods  are  ripe,  and  leave  a  long  stubble,  which 
plow  down  to  help  the  following  crop  by  increasing 
the  vegetable  matter  or  humus  in  the  soil. 

6.  Sweet  potatoes  should  be  grown  on  dry  loamy 
soil.  Plant  the  dry,  mealy  varieties,  like  the  Yellow 
Nansemond  for  sale  in  Virginia  and  Northern  mar- 
kets. The  markets  further  South  call  for  the  soft, 
sugary  Yams.  Make  up  a  hot  bed  of  leaves  and  ma- 
nure in  the  beginning  of  April,  enclose  with  plank, 
and  cover  with  oiled  canvas  or  glass  sash.  Cover  the 
manure  and  leaves  with  four  or  five  inches  of  good 
woods  mould  or  rich  soil.  After  the  first  fiery  heat 
-of  the  bed  has  gone  down  a  little,  say  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  being  made,  spread  out  the  pot  >  to  seis 
singly  on  the  soil  and  cover  lightly  with  good  soil. 
Keep  the  bed  slightly  moist,  but  not  wet,  and  the 
sprouts  will  not  be  long  before  they  begin  to  grow. 
Harden  them  by  giving  air  on  all  fine  days,  and  finally, 
when  the  weather  has  become  warm  enough,  leave 
uncovered  both  day  and  night.  The  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June  is  soon  enough  to  set  out  sweet  po- 
tatoes iu  the  field. 

7.  We  can  supply  a  book  giving  barn  plans  and 
plans  of  other  farm  buildings.     Price,  $1.50. — Ed. 


Fertilizer  for   Corn,  Oats  and    Peas — Sorghum  for 
Mules. 

1.  Please  tell  me  the  best  thing  to  mix  with  good 
strong  wood  ashes  for  fertilizer  for  corn  and  oats  and 
peas.  I  have  several  tons  of  strong  ashes  and  want  to 
make  my  own  fertilizers. 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  cane  or  sorghum  for  fat- 
tening young  mules,  and  what  kind  of  seed  would 
you  advise  planting  for  this  section  of  country.  I 
have  a  big  lot  of  mules  I  want  to  put  on  the  market 
next  fall,  and  I  want  to  make  them  fat. 

Wythe  Co.,  Ya.  M.  M.  Sutherland, 

1.  Mix  acid  phosphate  with  your  wood  ashes  for 
the  crops  you  name.  Use  from  300  to  400  lbs.  of  the 
phosphate  to  twice  that  quantity  of  wood  ashes,  and 
apply  at  the  rate  of  300  or  400  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

2.  We  have  never  known  sorghum  to  be  used  for 
feeding  horses  or  mules,  but  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  just  about  as  good  for  that  purpose  as 
green  fodder  corn.  The  food  value,  as  shown  by 
analysis,  is  about  the  same.  The  mules  should  have 
some  grain — oats  or  corn,  or  both — fed  with  the  long 
feed,  or  they  will  not  improve  fast.  The  Early  Amber 
•cane  is  the  best  variety  to  plant. — Ed. 


Black  Peas  and  Soja  Beans. 

Would  you  recommend  me  to  sow  black  peas  and 
soja  beans  together?  As  sojas  stand  up,  peas  might 
be  more  conveniently  harvested.  I  need  to  cut  for 
both  hay  and  grain.  I  would  like  to  harvest  all  with 
binder  and  thresh  in  threshing  machine.  We  have 
no  labor  to  pick  peas  and  beans. 

Culpeper  Co.,  Ya.  L.  F.  Major. 

We  would  not  advise  the  sowing  of  soja  beans  and 
black  peas  together,  as  they  do  not  mature  at  the 
same  time.  Sorghum  or  a  small  variety  of  corn  is  the 
best  grain  to  seed  with  black  peas.  These  seeded 
together  make  fine  hay  of  a  highly  nutritious  charac- 
ter, making  almost  a  complete  ration.  If  the  peas  are 
desired  for  the  seed  only  they  should  be  sown  alone. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  harvesting  them  with  the 
mower,  and  they  can  be  threshed  out  with  a  machine, 
if  the  concaves  are  taken  out  and  the  machine  run 
slowly  so  as  not  to  break  the  peas.  Soja  beans  can 
also  be  threshed  in  the  same  way.  The  peas  can  also 
be  very  successfully  threshed  out  by  tramping  with 
horses,  indeed,  one  gentleman  we  know  prefers  this 
way  to  the  machine,  as  fewer  peas  are  broken  and  a 
better  sample  made  with  less  trouble.  This  gentleman 
grows  a  large  acreage  of  black  peas  every  year,  and 
always  cut  with  the  mower.  He  also  grows  a  large 
quantity  of  soja  beans  and  cuts  them  with  a  mower 
with  a  short  blade,  taking  one  row  at  a  time. — Ed. 


Soja  Beans  as  an  Improver  of  Land— Peanuts, 

I  planted  a  patch  of  soja  beans  last  spring,  turned 
my  hogs  on  them  in  the  fall.  If  the  residue  of  the 
crop  left  by  the  hogs  be  turned  under,  will  the  land, 
which  is  medium  light  soil,  be  improved.  I  exam- 
ined the  soja  beans  roots  to  day,  and  find  lots  of  little 
sacks  full  of  liquid.  What  is  this!  Will  it  be  ad- 
visable to  plant  peanuts  on  the  land  this  year? 

Isle  of  Wight  Co.,  Ya.  W.  H.  Dick. 

The  land  will  no  doubt  be  much  improved.  The 
sacks  on  the  roots  filled  with  liquid  are  the  nitrogen 
nodules  decaying,  aud  thus  giving  up  their  plant  food 
to  the  soil.  A  cover  crop  ought  to  have  been  seeded 
in  the  fall  to  conserve  this  nitrogen,  which  is  easily 
washed  out  of  the  soil  in  the  absence  of  a  crop  to  utilize 
it.  We  do  not  advise  the  planting  of  one  leguminous 
crop  to  immediately  follow  another  of  the  same  nature. 
It  would  be  better  farming  and  more  likely  to  result  in 
profit  to  plant  a  grain  crop  after  the  beans. — Ed. 


Tobacco  Growing. 

I  notice  in  your  editorial  of  January  that  tobacco 
growers  and  curers  must  avail  themselves  of  the  teach- 
ing of  science  and  thus  be  able  to  make  with  certainty 
what  the  market  calls  for ;  and  that  the  tobacco 
crop  is  one  most  exacting  in  its  requirements  of  tech- 
nical knowledge,  etc. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  meant  by  this  techni- 
cal knowledge.     Will  you  please  give  method  of  cul- 
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tivating.  curing,  etc.,  how  much  commercial  fertilizer 
to  acre,  ami  if  bone  meal  is  good  for  tobacco,  and  if 
upland  lying  northeast  ami  southwest,  with  Bandy  sun 
and  red  subsoil,  is  good  for  growing  the  right  kiud  of 
tobacco. 

Please  give  method  of  handling  tobacco  after  be 
ing  cut,  etc.  Should  tobacco  be  thoroughly  ripe  be 
fore  cutting!  C.   T.  Watts. 

Amherst  Co.,  Ya. 

When  we  gave  the  advice  referred  to,  we  had  in 
mind   the    fact   that    very   much  of  the  tobacoo    pat 

ou  the  market  is  of  a  nondescript  character,  for  which 
there  is  no  demand,  and  therefore  no  paying  price. 
This  arises  largely  from  growers  attempting  to  grow 
varieties  not  suited  to  the  land  on  which  planted,  or 
which,  when  grown,  are  not  so  treated  in  the  process 
of  curing  as  to  result  in  a  type  that  the  market  calls 
for.  Technical  knowledge  is  require1!  to  correct  these 
mistakes.  This  technical  knowledge  cau  only  be  ac- 
quired by  careful  study  and  experimentation  with  the 
crop  or  by  availing  one's  self  of  the  experiments  and 
advice  of  specialists.  So  satisfied  is  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  the  importance  of  techni- 
cal knowledge  in  the  growth  and  curing  of  tobacco, 
that  he  has  detailed  several  scientific,  members  of  his 
staff  to  couduct  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain 
definitely  the  effect  of  conditions  of  soil,  moisture,  cli- 
mate and  methods  of  fertilizing  and  curing  upon  the 
crop.  There  are  growers  and  curers  of  tobacco  who 
always  succeed  in  making  a  crop  wh'ch  the  market 
wants,  whilst  there  are  hundreds  of  others  who  fail 
as  often  as  they  succeed  in  doing  so.  These  men  say 
'•luck*'  has  to  do  with  their  failures  or  successes.  This 
is  not  so  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  is  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  technical  requirements  for  success 
which  those  who  always  succeed  observe,  whether 
gathered  from  study  or  acquired  by  practice.  Iu  the 
spring  months  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring  before  our 
readers  the  experience  of  some  of  these  men  and  the 
points  to  be  observed  in  growing  and  curing  the  crop 
in  order  to  be  successful. — Ed. 


floles. 

Cm  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  a  garden  can  be 
gotten  rid  of  moles,  and  oblige. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Ya.  E.  H.  E. 

We  know  of  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  moles  in  a 
garden  except  by  trapping  them.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  traps  ou  the  market  which,  if  set  iu  the  iuus. 
will  not  fail  to  catch.  The  point  is  to  find  the  run 
used  by  the  moles  in  getting  into  the  gar! 
there  to  set  the  trap.  This  main  run  usually  leads  to 
some  watering  place.  Except  iu  a  garden  where  they 
uproot  plants,  we  believe  moles  are  a  greater  benefit 
than  an  injury.  They  are  almost  wholly  iusectiverous 
in  their  diet. — Ed. 


Breed  of  Cattle  for  Beefmaking  in  the  South. 

I  am  a  young  farmer  of  but  a  few  short  years'  expe- 
rience, but  I  have  decided  to  pall  out  of  the  "all  cot- 
ton" ruts  so  deeply  worn  by  Southern  farmers.  I  am 
preparing  my  lauds  for  pasta  rage  far  above  the  aver- 
age, with  Bermuda  grass,  grain,  peas.  etc..  and  have 
decided  to  raise  beef  cattle  and  hogs  scientifically,  and 
I  trust  practically  and  profitably. 

And  now.  having  stated  my  purpose,  I  want  to 
know  what  is  the  best  breed  of  cattle  for  our  b  A 

at  times  dry  climate.  I  am  rather  inclined  toward 
the  Angus  now.  from  their  Chicago  Christmas  record, 
hut  don't  know  how  they  will  stand  mir  climate  and 
tlies.  Have  accepted  the  Berkshire  as  my  ideal  hog. 
Will  give  you  my  experience  and  cure  for  cows  poi- 
soned with  sorghum,  if  von  wish  it. 

T.  J.  D. 

We  are  glad  to  kuow  that  at  last  Southern  farmers 
are  deciding  to  get  out  of  the  "all  cotton  rut  "  and  to 
go  into  stock  raising  and  feeding.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  permanent  prosperity.  As  to  the  breed 
best  suited  for  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  cotton 
sections  we  hesitate  to  advise.  It  must  be  a  breed 
that  does  uot  call  for  rich  grass  lands,  and  yet  one 
that  will  make  good  growth  on  such  pastures  as  we 
have.  We  had  doubts  as  to  the  Aberdeen  Angus 
being  adapted  to  the  South,  but  our  subscriber.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Jones,  of  Flnvanna  county,  Va.,  who  has  tried 
them  now  for  several  years,  expresses  himself  so  sat- 
isfied with  them  that  we  do  not  feel  now  any  hesita- 
tion in  advising  others  to  try  them.  Mr.  Jones  has 
recently  largely  increased  his  herd  and  will  keep  no 
others  than  pure  bre  I  ones.  The  Herefords  also  are 
doing  well  on  the  thin  lauds  of  Fluvanna  county,  Ya. 
An  article  in  our  November  issue  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Stone  fully  confirms  thi*.  and  in  this  issue  will  be 
found  another  article  from  him  on  the  same  subject. 
The  Red  Polls  are  also  doing  well  in  Southern  Vir- 
ginia, and  are  very  desirable  cattle.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  your  experience  with  s  >rghum. — Ed. 


Subsoiling. 

1.  Please  let  me  k  now  the  effect  of  subsoiling  in  low 
creek  or  bottom  lands. 

2.  Also,  the  best  pea  for  hay  in  this  section,  and  also 
how  early  it  could  be  planted.  K.   B.   W. 

Loudoun  Co.,   Ya. 

1.  fide-s  bottom  lands  are  underlaid  with  a  hard 
pan.  which  is  not  often  the  ci^e.  subsiding  is  of  little 
benefit  to  them.  These  lauds  are  usually  made  up  of 
deep  deposits  of  alluvial  loam,  and  are  generally  suffi- 
ciently open  to  permit  of  good  dr ainage  and  of  permea- 
bility by  the  roots  of  the  crops.     If  these  conditions 

sent)  then  subsoiling  will  be  of  service. 

2.  The  black  pea  is  the  best  pea  for  hay  in  your  sec- 
tion.    Do  not  sow  before  May. — Ed. 
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Co-kes  Prolific  Corn — Grass  for  Pasture. 

The  soil  of  this  section  of  the  county  is  mostly  red — 
that  is,  the  red  soil  predominate- ;  balance  is  a  white 
sandy  soil,  and  for  the  most  pirt  contains  gravel. 
Would  Cocke's  Prolific  corn  produce  well  on  this  soil, 
which  is  only  a  fair  quality  of  laud!  Again.  I  want 
to  see  if  I  can  get  a  successful  and  permanent  winter 
pasture.  My  idea  is  to  take  hen  manure  and  un 
leached  wood  ashes  and  drill  in  a  crop  of  peas  in  May, 
let  enough  of  the  peas  get  ripe  for  my  next  seed,  then 
either  cut  the  rest  for  hay  or  pasture  down  very  close 
uutil  wheat  sowing  time,  then  take  a  disc  harrow,  fol- 
lowing with  a  drag  harrow,  aud  put  the  laud  in  good 
condition,  and  wheu  I  sow  wheat  to  sow  orchard  or 
dog  foot  and  timothy,  putting  on  plenty  of  seed  to  in 
sure  a  stand  if  the  weather  conditions  are  favorable. 
My  idea  is  to  keep  all  stock  off  during  the  summer 
mouths,  not  even  to  put  a  mower  or  a  scythe  in  the 
field,  then  after  other  pastures  are  giveu  out  aud  frosts 
come,  to  turn  iu.  How  will  it  do  to  make  a  compost 
of  hen  manure  and  the  wood  ashes  during  the  whiter, 
to  let  lay  uutil  time  tojsow  the  peas?  An  answer  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.  Ross  Smith. 

Washington  Co.,  Tenn. 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  Cocke's  Prolific  corn 
will  be  suitable  for  your  land.  It  is  strictly  a  rich, 
river  low  ground  corn,  and  only  does  well  in  any  other 
land  when  that  land  has  been  made  rich  and  the  corn 
has  been  acclimated  to  the  change.  The  preparation 
of  the  land  by  a  pea  crop  will  be  a  good  one  for  the 
wheat  and  grass  but  you  should  apply  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  form  of  acid  phosphate  or  bone,  aud  potash  iu 
the  form  of  muriate  of  potash  or  good  hard  wood 
ashes  to  the  laud  previous  to  sowing  the  peas.  Peas 
will  find  their  own  nitrogen  if  giveu  plenty  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash.  These  fertilizers  will  also 
help  the  wheat  crop  and  later  the  grass.  H^n  mauure 
is  mainly  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  and  therefore  is  not 
needed  on  the  peas,  but  would  help  the  wheat  aud 
grass.  It,  however,  should  not  be  mixed  with  wood 
ashes,  as  the  lime  in  the  ashes  will  liberate  the  am 
monia.  Plaster  mixed  with  the  hen  mauure  will  fix 
the  ammonia  aud  couserve  it  for  the  use  of  the  crop 
which  needs  it.  Orchard  grass  is  a  good  pasture  grass, 
but  timothy  is  not.  Timothy  should  never  be  grazed. 
It  has  a  bulbous  root,  which  grazing  destroys.  Tall 
meadow  oat  grass  and  Virginia  blue  grass  or  fescue 
grass  would  help  the  orchard  grass  to  make  a  thicker 
sod. — Ed. 


Rotation— Grass   for  Hay. 

We  have  a  three  year  rotation  here — viz.  :  First 
year,  tobacco  ;  second  year,  wheat  ;  third  year,  clover, 
when  we  can  get  a  "  catch."  Nearly  all  of  the  labor 
has  left  this  section,  and  we  cannot  get  labor  to  work 
our  crops.  I  had  au  idea  of  changing  to  a  four  year 
shift — viz.  :  First  year,  tobacco  ;  second  year,  wheat ; 
third  year,  grass  and  clover  cut  for  hay  ;  fourth  year, 
cut  a  portion  of  the  grass  for  seed  and  graze  the  other 


lighly.  Do  you  think  the  land  would  improve  under 
this  system,  and  what  grass  would  you  advise  me  to 
sow  with  the  clover  on  grey  soil  with  red  clay  subsoil, 
all  rolling  land  that  will  produce  about  S00  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco per  acre?  I  want  only  one  kind,  and  that  a  va- 
riety of  which  I  can  save  my  own  seed  without  a  ma- 
chine to  thresh,  as  we  have  no  machinery  here  for 
threshing  grass  seed.  I  have  heard  that  orchard  grass 
seed  can  be  easily  saved  ;  if  so,  please  tell  me  how  to 
manage  it  so  as  to  save  the  seed  I  propose  to  buy 
the  clover  seed,  as  we  have  no  hullers  here.  Any  in- 
formation you  or  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me  will 
be  highl  (    appreciated. 

Appomattox  Co.,  Va.  G. 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  change  to 
the  four  years'  course  suggested  will  be  found  a  bene- 
ficial one.  You  will  get  more  humus  into  your  soil 
and  thus  make  it  better  for  all  crops.  For  grass,  of 
which  you  can  save  the  seed  yourself,  either  orchard 
grass  or  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  or  both,  will  be  found 
the  most  suitable.  They  both  mature  with  the  clover, 
and  mixed  with  it  make  excellent  hay.  The  grass 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  uutil  nearly  ripe  and  then 
be  cut  and  be  saved  with  as  little  shaking  or  working 
as  possible,  so  as  not  to  shed  the  seed.  See  that  all 
weeds  are  pulled  out  of  the  crop  before  cutting  the 
grass,  so  as  to  keep  the  seed  clean.  The  seed  may, 
after  the  hay  is  cured  out  iu  the  barn,  be  nearly  all 
shaken  out  with  a  fork  and  the  hay  be  fed  to  the  stock. 
If  it  is  seen  that  any  considerable  part  of  the  seed  ad- 
heres to  the  stalk,  it  may  be  beaten  off  with  a  flail  on 
the  baru  floor.  The  seed  should  be  run  through  a  rid- 
dle or  sieve  to  take  out  the  broken  stalks,  and  may 
then  be  sowu.  We  always  saved  all  the  seed  we  could 
in  this  way,  and  thus  largely  reduced  the  quantity  we 
had  to  buy.  Of  course  more  of  this  seed  should  be 
sown  to  the  acre  than  of  finely  cleaned  seed  bought 
from  the  seed  merchants,  as  it  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  chaff  in  it. — Ed. 


Artichokes. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  get  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers who  have  raised  artichokes  for  hog  feed  to 
write  their  manner  of  cultivating  them.  Do  you  cut 
them,  like  Irish  potatoes?  When  are  they  planted, 
and  which  kind  is  the  best  ?  Mr.  Massey  does  not 
seem  to  think  much  of  them  as  a  hog  feed. 

Please  reply  in  February  issue. 

Hanover  Co.,  Va.  B.  M.  R. 

Artichokes  should  be  planted  about  April  in  land 
that  has  been  deeply  plowed  and  harrowed  fine.  Open 
furrows  about  five  or  six  inches  deep,  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  aud  drop  the  sets  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
the  furrows,  aud  cover  with  the  plow.  Cut  the  arti- 
choke sets  into  pieces  with  one  or  two  sprouting  points 
on  each  piece.  We  are  only  aware  of  one  variety  of 
tuberous  artichoke.     There  is  one  grown  for  a  vegeta- 
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bit-,  of  which  the  head  or  flower  stalk  is  the  part  eaten, 
but  the  tuberous  one  is  the  variety  used  for  hog  feed. 
When  the  plants  are  up  nicely,  harrow  the  land  both 
ways,  and  again  when  they  are  niue  or  ten  inches  high. 
This  is  all  the  cultivation  required.  On  land  which 
made  thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  they  have 
made  over  four  hundred  bushels  of  tubers.  Although 
Professor  Massey  has  not  a  high  opinion  of  artichokes 
as  a  feed  for  hogs  or  cows,  yet  those  who  have  giown 
them  and  fed  them  speak  highly  of  them.  We  have 
one  subscriber  who  has  increased  his  area  every  year 
for  several  years,  and  finds  them  of  the  greatest  value 
both  for  his  milch  cows  and  his  hogs.  He  would  not 
now  be  without  the  crop,  and  feeds  large  numbers  of 
hogs  with  them  and  a  little  corn  every  year. — Ed. 


Seeding  Rye  in  Peas — Winter  Pasture. 

I  have  a  field  of  oats  which  I  intend  to  sow  in  peas 
after  oats  are  off.  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  I  can  sow 
rye  among  the  peas — say,  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is 
time  to  cut  them,  and  will  the  rye  sprout  without  any 
working  in?  if  not,  is  there  any  grain  I  can  use  in 
this  section  that  will  give  me  a  cover  crop  for  win- 
ter and  a  grazing  pasture  for  hogs?  Kindly  advise 
through  your  journal,  and  oblige, 

Worth  Co.,  Ga..  J.  K.  Williams. 

We  would  not  attempt  to  seed  rye  in  a  pea  crop, 
but  would  cut  and  cure  the  peas  for  hay  when  the  first 
pods  are  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  seed  the  rye  and 
cut  it  into  the  land  with  a  disc  or  cutaway  harrow,  or 
harrow  in  with  a  heavy  drag  harrow.  With  this  seed- 
ing of  rye  we  would  sow  10  or  12  lbs.  of  German  clover 
seed  to  the  acre,  or  half  a  bushel  of  saud  vetch  or  a 
bushel  of  common  vetch,  and,  to  guard  agaiust  any 
failure  of  either  of  these  crops  through  drouth,  would 
sow  2  or  3  lbs.  of  turnip  seed  to  the  acre.  In  this  way 
you  would  almost  certainly  secure  a  good  pasture  for 
hogs. — Ed. 


mechanical  in  disintegrating  a  stiff  soil  and  making 
more  cohesive  a  light  one,  and  to  accomplish  these 
ends  it  should  have  plenty  of  time  to  become  effective 
before  results  can  be  seen.  It  has  of  course  other  ac- 
tion, in  that  it  tends  to  make  available  inert  plaut 
food  in  the  soil,  and  corrects  acidity,  but  here  again 
time  is  required  to  permit  of  its  action  being  ef- 
fective.— Ed. 


Applying  Lime. 

Would  like  to  see  some  articles  on  the- best  method  of 
applying  lime.  For  applying  500  lbs.  per  acre  I  believe 
I  can  use  the  Champion  wheat  drill  by  taking  off  the 
hoes  and  pipes.  I  want  to  apply  the  lime  in  February 
on  wheat  when  I  harrow  in  clover  seed.  It  will  not 
do  to  harrow  the  wheat  that  was- seeded  to  grass  late 
in  fall.  The  weather  was  dry  and  the  grass  did  not 
come  up  until  after  the  rains  set  in.  How  will  it  do 
to  drill  lime  with  oats  when  seeding  in  spring! 

Caswell  Co. ,  N.  C.  Edward  Ray. 

We  have  applied  large  quantities  of  lime  to  land  in 
our  own  practice,  and  always  applied  it  broadcast  in 
the  fall  or  in  winter.  We  doubt  very  much  the  policy 
of  endeavoring  to  sow  it  with  the  drill  or  in  spring 
when  seeding  clover.     The  action  of  lime  is  largely 


Stacking  Pea  Vines  in  the  Field. 

Is  there  any  way  by  which  pea  vines  can  be  stacked 
or  shocked  in  the  open  field  and  preserved  with  caps, 
or  otherwise,  aud  if  so,  is  that  a  good  way  to  preserve 
pea  vine  hay  ?  About  what  percentage  would  be  lost 
by  weather  beating,  and  does  the  hay  deteriorate  in 
quality  or  not !  F.  T.  Edmondson. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

I  suppose  that  if  the  stack  is  well  made  and  capped 
with  straw,  the  hay  will  keep  very  well.  I  would 
prefer,  however,  to  make  the  cap  very  thick.  That 
is,  I  would  make  the  upper  third  of  the  stack  hay  or 
straw.  The  best  way  will  be  to  make  stack  covers  of 
a  board  roof,  made  in  a  square  pointed  shape  and  of 
light  material,  and  made  to  slide  up  and  down  on  four 
corner  posts,  through  which  holes  are  bored  at  inter- 
vals in  which  to  insert  pins  to  support  the  roof.  I 
have  made  these  ten  feet  square,  aud  they  will  hold  a 
great  deal  more  hay  than  any  ordinary  stack,  as  the 
sides  are  carried  up  perpendicular  on  the  outside. 
The  roof  can  be  lowered  as  the  hay  is  used,  so  as  to 
always  have  a  cover  over  it.  W.  F.  Massey. 


A  COHPLETE  FERTILIZER. 

We  hear  much  about  a  complete  fertilizer,  the  one 
using  that  term  meaning  by  it  a  fertilizer  containing 
all  of  the  three  elements  usually  considered,  viz., 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Such  use  of 
the  word  "complete"  is  very  misleading.  A  com- 
plete fertilizer  for  one  soil  and  crop  may  contain  only 
phosphoric  acid.  Only  that,  in  that  soil,  is  iu  such 
deficient  quantity  that  an  application  of  it  will  make 
any  appreciable  increase  of  crop.  Where  only  phos- 
phoric acid  is  needed,  it  is  a  complete  fertilizer. 
This  applies  to  many  well-cultivated  clay  soils.  Till- 
age and  sod  supply  all  the  nitrogen  and  potash  that 
can  be  given  the  land  with  profit,  while  phosphoric 
acid,  in  the  form  of  a  high  grade  soluble  rock,  is 
needed.  Another  soil  may  fiud  a  mixture  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitrogen  complete  for  it.  Another 
may  need  potash.  A  complete  fertilizer  for  any  soil 
is  the  one  that  supplies  what  is  lacking.  It  is  our 
business  to  learn  what  is  lacking— something  not 
always  easy  to  do. — National  Stockman. 


Mention  the  Planter  to  your  friends. 
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Trucking,  Garden   and   Orchard. 


WORK  FOR  THE  flONTH. 

There  is  little  to  be  done  this  month  in  the  garden 
or  truck  land  in  the  way  of  planting  crops,  except  in 
the  far  South,  where  the  earliest  crops  of  Irish  potatoes 
and  English  peas  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  land 
can  be  got  ready.  In  this  State  and  North  Carolina, 
English  peas  may  be  planted  in  the  Tidewater  and 
Eastern  sections  as  soon  as  the  laud  is  ready,  and  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  month  the  early  Irish  potato 
crop  may  be  planted.  It  is  only,  however,  in  these 
sections  that  we  would  advise  so  early  setting,  and 
even  there  we  would  not  plant  the  full  crop  until  next 
month.  The  high  price  at  which  the  first  potatoes  on 
the  market  sell  for,  and  the  fact  that  in  these  sections 
near  the  sei,  and  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream,  it 
is  unusual  to  have  killing  frosts  late  in  spring,  make 
it  advisable  to  run  some  risk  in  order  to  try  to  be  in 
amongst  the  first. 

English  peas  should  be  planted  in  a  good  loamy 
soil,  not  very  rich,  but  yet  not  poor,  and.  like  all 
other  legumes,  are  helped  on  a  poor  soil  by  liberal 
supplies  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  They 
should  be  planted  in  drills,  three  feet  apart,  and 
the  seed  should  be  scattered  pretty  thickly  in  the 
drills,  which  should  be  at  least  six  inches  wide  in  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  get  a  good  broad  row  of  plants.  The 
seed  should  be  covered  deeply,  not  less  than  four  or 
five  inches,  and  be  firmed  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drill  before  being  covered.  The  early  smooth  va- 
rieties should  be  planted  for  first  crop,  and  the  wr  in 
kled  varieties,  which  are  more  tender,  later. 


Small  sowings  of  early  salads,  such  as  radishes,  let- 
tuce and  cress,  may  be  made  in  sheltered  situations, 
and  tall  sown  lettuce  plants,  which  have  been  exposed 
to  the  weather  so  as  to  be  hardened,  may  be  set  out 
towards  the  end  of  the  month. 


Spinach  and  kale  may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of 
the  mouth  if  the  weather  be  mild  and  the  land  dry. 


Frames  and  hot  beds  should  be  got  ready  for  rais- 
ing tomatoes,  egg  plants,  canteloupes  and  peppers, 
and  cauliflower  and  cabbage  seed  may  be  sown  in  cold 
frames,  where  the  plants  can  be  protected  during 
severe  weather. 


Manure  should  be  got  out  on  to  land  intended  to  be 
cropped  whenever  it  is  dry  enough  to  haul  on.  This 
will  save  time  later  in  the  season.  All  phosphatic 
and  potassic  fertilizers  are  of  greater  service  to  the 
crops  if  got  on  to  the  laud  some  time  before  the  crop 
is  planted.  It  requires  time  for  them  to  become  avail- 
able. There  need  be  no  fear  of  their  leaching  away. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  spread  these  fertilizers  on  ma- 
nure as  it  is  made,  or  as  it  is  spread  on  the  field,  and 
thus  let  it  become  thoroughly  mixed  into  the  manure 
and  soil.  Farmyard  manure  is  most  lacking  in  phos- 
phates and  potash,  and  can  always  be  usefully  supple- 
mented with  them,  and  thus  be  made  to  go  much 
further  and  do  more  good. 


Asparagus  beds  should  be  worked  over  and  be  cov- 
ered thickly  with  well  rotted  manure,  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done,  and  this  with  five  or  six  inches  of 
good  soil.  Laud  should  be  got  ready  for  the  planting 
of  new  asparagus  beds.  In  this  issue  will  be  found 
further  information  on  this  subject. 


IRISH  POTATO  GROWING. 

Irish  potatoes  always  succeed  best  on  a  good,  sandy 
loam  soil.  If  the  crop  can  follow  a  clover  or  other 
leguminous  crop,  it  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  vegetable  matter  and  the  accumulated 
nitrogen.  Fresh  barnyard  manure  or  lime  should 
never  be  used  on  this  crop,  as  they  have  a  tendency 
to  induce  scab.  The  following  will  be  found  to  be  a 
good  fertilizer  to  use  : 

300  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda. 

600  lbs.  cotton  seed  meal. 

800  lbs.  acid  phosphate  (14  per  cent.). 

300  lbs.  muriate  of  potash. 

2,000  lbs. 
Or  the  special  potato  fertilizers,  put  up  by  the  facto- 
ries, may  be  used.  Apply  at  the  rate  of  from  500  to 
1,500  pounds  to  the  acre  broadcast.  If  only  a  small 
quantity  of  fertilizer  is  used,  say  300  or  400  pounds  to 
the  acre,  apply  in  the  rows  before  planting,  mixing 
the  same  well  with  the  soil  by  running  a  cultivator 
through  the  row.  Drop  the  sets  fifteen  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  which  should  be  about  two  feet  six  inches 
apart.  Cut  the  sets  to  two  or  three  eyes.  As  a  pre- 
ventive of  scab,  the  sets  should  be  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  two  ounces  to  fifteen  gal- 
lons of  water.  Dissolve  the  corrosive  sublimate  in 
two  gallons  of  hot  water  and  then  mix  this  with  thir- 
teen gallons  of  water  in  a  wooden  tub.  The  sets 
should  remain  in  the  solution  one  and  a  half  hours. 
Keep  this  solution  out  of  the  way  of  all  animals  and 
human  beings,  as  it  is  deadly  poison.  All  sets  dipped 
should  be  set  as  soon  as  dry.  Dip  before  cutting.  A 
light  harrow  run  over  the  field  just  before  the  plants 
appear  will  help  them  and  kill  out  all  germinating 
weeds. 
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MAKING  AN  ASPARAGUS  BED. 
We  are  again  asked  to  advise  as  to  the  best,  way  of 
making  an  asparagus  bed.  The  land  best  suited  for 
asparagus  growing  is  a  light,  saudy  loam,  and  the  bed 
should  have  sufficient  slope  to  afford  good  drainage. 
Break  the  land  deeply  and  work  thoroughly.  Then 
lay  off  straight  rows,  sis  feet  apart,  with  a  one  horse 
plow,  and  let  these  rows  run  north  and  south,  or  as 
near  thereto  as  possible.  Take  a  two  horse  plow  and 
throw  out  these  rows  both  ways  as  deeply  as  you  can, 
running  two  or  three  times  in  each  row.  After  this 
is  done  use  a  long-handled  shovel  and  clean  out  the 
bottoms  of  the  row,  thus  getting  a  depth  of  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches.  Let  all  the  top  soil  be  thrown  to  one 
side  of  the  rows,  ready  to  be  gradually  worked  back 
into  it  as  needed.  Scatter  the  soil  from  the  bottom  of 
the  rows,  on  to  the  bed  between  the  rows.  Fill  into 
the  trenches  about  three  or  four  inches  of  the  best  top 
soil.  They  are  then  ready  for  planting.  The  plants 
should  never  be  ordered,  if  not  grown  at  home,  until 
all  is  ready  for  the  planting,  as  they  will  not  bear  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Set  the  plants  as  soon  after  being 
taken  from  the  seed  bed  as  possible,  keeping  them  iu 
a  tub  of  water  until  planted.  Set  the  plants  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  taking  care  to  spread  out  the 
roots,  which  cover  with  the  top  soil  and  press  firmly 
with  the  hands.  The  cultivation  for  the  first  year 
should  be  confined  to  keeping  the  trenches  clean  of 
weeds.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  following 
planting,  spread  good  farmyard  manure  in  the  trenches 
on  the  top  of  the  plants  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches,  covering  lightly  with  soil.  The  second  winter 
manure  heavily  with  farmyard  manure  and  cover  with 
soil.  The  trenches  will  then  be  filled  level.  The  third 
year  the  crop  may  be  cut,  and  the  subsequent  culti- 
vation is  to  yearly  rake  down  the  soil  from  the  top  ol 
the  rows  in  the  fall  and  cover  with  farmyard  manure, 
and  then  in  early  spring  cover  with  soil  to  the  depth 
of  five  or  six  inches.  The  old  stalks  should  be  cutoff 
after  they  die  in  the  fall.  It  is  also  advisable  to  take 
out  the  seed-bearing  stalks  every  year  as  soon  as  they 
show  seed.  The  plants  necessary  to  set  out  new  beds 
can,  and  ought  to  be,  raised  at  home.  A  pound  of 
seed,  sown  in  rows  on  good  land,  will  produce  about 
3,000  plants. 


THE  HOHE  GARDEN. 

Before  work  in  the  fields  becomes  pressing,  see  that 
the  home  garden  is  plowed,  harrowed  and  got  ready 
for  planting,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  apply  good  farm 
yard  manure  heavily.  It  will  pay  better  here  than 
on  any  crop  on  the  farm,  besides  making  it  possible  to 
have  a  constant  supply  of  vegetables  from  spring  to 


winter.  The  value  of  a  good  garden  is  not  half  ap- 
preciated in  the  South  as  it  should  be.  Too  often  a 
few  Irish  potatoes,  a  few  beans  and  a  few  cabbages  ia 
all  that  is  grown,  whilst  there  is  scarcely  a  vegetable 
known  which  cannot  l»e  grown  here  to  perfection,  and 
with  the  minimum  of  care  and  cost. 


VIRGINIA  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society  took  place  in  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  Staunton,  on  January  16th  and  17th,  under  the 
presidency  of  Samuel  B.  Woods,  E-iq.,  of  Charlottes- 
ville. There  was  a  large  attendance  of  representative 
fruit  growers,  nurserymen,  and  others  interested  in 
horticulture,  from  all  sections  of  the  State.  President 
Woods  made  a  brief  address,  stating  that  since  the 
formation  of  the  Society  the  zeal  and  interest  had 
greatly  increased,  and  advocated  the  education  of  the 
farmer  in  chemistry. 

Dr.  M.  L.  ftlcCue  (Greenwood,  Albemarle  county) 
followed  with  an  interesting  paper  on  "Home  Reme- 
dies for  Common  Orchard  Pests."  Hon.  G.  E.  Mur- 
rell,  of  Bedford  county,  read  a  paper  on  "Cultivation 
of  Hillside  Orchards."  "Plums,  their  Culture  and 
and  How  to  Ship  Them,"  was  dealt  with  by  Walter 
Whately,  of  Crozet,  Albemarle  county.  Professor 
W.  B.  Alwood,  State  Horticulturist,  discussed  the 
sections  of  the  State  best  suited  to  various  varieties 
of  apples.  J.  S.  Phillips  (Blacksburg)  spoke  on 
"San  Jose  Scale."  H.  L.  Price  (Blacksburg)  on 
"Behavior  of  Apples."  Colonel  Watrous,  president 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  Ex  Presi- 
dent Silas  Wilson  (Iowa),  of  the  Nurserymen's  Asso- 
ciation, gave  interesting  addresses,  and  strongly  urged 
the  society  to  memorialize  the  legislature  for  a  State 
appropriation,  saying  that  they  got  such  aid  in  western 
and  other  states. 

Walter  Whately,  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Committee,  in  making  his  report  for  the  year,  had  to 
tell  the  society  of  satisfactory  results  in  obtaining  re- 
ductions on  rates  charged  for  fruit  by  express;  and 
in  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  companies 
had  refused  to  abate  the  tariff  charged  on  apples, 
showed  that  rates  charged  New  England,  Ohio  and 
Michigan  apple  shippers  were  five  to  ten  cents  per 
barrel  less  than  the  apple  growers  in  this  State  had  to 
pay,  though,  in  most  cases,  nearer  the  metropolis,  and 
that  growers  here  should  agitate  to  be  put  on  equal 
terms  with  these  competitors. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Waite,  Assistant  Pathologist  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  displayed  stere- 
opticon  views,  and  lectured  on  diseases  of  orchard 
fruits  and  leaf  blight  of  apple  and  pear  scab,  can- 
ker, etc. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year : 

President,  S.  B.  Woods,  of  Charlottesville,  Va. 

First  Vice  President,  A.  F.  Mosby,  of  Richmond, 
Ya. 

Second  Vice  President,  J.  B.  Watkins,  Hallsboro, 
Va. 

Third  Vice-president,  W.  H.  Boaz,  Covesville,  Va. 

Fourth  Vice  President,  W.  B.  Alwood,  Blacksburg, 
Va. 

Fifth  Vice-President,  D.  O'Rork,  Staunton,  Va. 

Recording  Secretary,  Hon.  G.  E.  Murrell,  Coleman's 
Falls,  Bedford  county. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Walter 
Whately,  Crozet. 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  work  now  being  done 
by  San  Jo-<e  Scale  Committee  under  the  direction  oi 
Professor  W.  B.  Alwood. 

Resolved,  aho,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  author- 
ized to  present  to  the  Legislature  a  petition  asking  for 
the  appropriation  of  $2  000  to  be  expended  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  great  interests  represented  by  this 
society. 

Unanimously  adopted  with  applause. 

Professor  Alwood  closed  with  a  discussion  on  cold 
storage  of  apples. 

The  meeting  was  throughout  marked  by  great  in 
terest  displayed  and  full  discussion  of  topics  in  all 
addresses  given.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  a 
fuller  report  on  this  subject  in  the  March  issue. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  efforts  of  this  society 
in  the  interests  of  the  fruit  industry  of  the  State  are 
being  so  appreciated  by  fruit  growers  that  there  is 
already  a  marked  increase  of  membership.  No  hor 
ticulturist  can  afford  not  to  be  a  member.  Tiie  mem 
bership  dues  are  within  reach  of  all,  being  only  one 
dollar  per  annum.  A  full  report  of  the  society's 
work  will  shortly  be  issued  to  all  members. 

We  cordially  endorse  the  resolution  calling  for  a 
State  appropriation  to  enable  the  society  to  carry  on 
its  work,  and  would  urge  fruit  growers  and  farmers  to 
write  their  representatives,  urging  the  appropriation. 


EARLY  IRISH  POTATOES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

Reaching  the  market  early  with  new  potatoes  is  the 
plain  secret  of  profitableness  with  such  crops.  Fall 
plowing  is  practically  a  necessity,  except  on  thin 
sandy  soils;  and  cross  plowiug  as  soon  as  the  weather 
breaks,  is  the  second  step.  There  is  more  or  less  risk 
in  seeding  before  the  soil  warms  thoroughly,  but  this 
risk  must  be  taken  if  an  early  market  is  to  be  reached ; 
also  the  tubers  must  be  well  grown,  as  "green"  tuhers 
cook  solid  and  are  a  little  worse  than  tasteless.     With 


new  potatoes  the  common  practice  is  to  apply  the  fer- 
tilizer with  the  seed  and — trust  to  Providence.  As  the 
whole  crop  is  put  through  with  a  rush,  there  is  no 
time  to  prepare  the  seed  bed,  and  rest  for  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  before  planting.  As  a  result,  the  fertilizers 
sometimes  damage  the  crop. 

All  fertilizers,  practically,  when  mixed  in  the  soil  a 
few  weeks,  lose  injurious  properties.  When,  however, 
the  tender  rootlets  push  out,  only  to  encounter  raw 
acid  phosphate,  the  result  is  inevitably  death  and  de- 
cay. There  is  no  risk  in  applying  potash  and  phos- 
phates some  weeks  before  seeding  ;  in  fact,  this  is  the 
best  way  to  use  such  fertilizers,  but  the  nitrogen 
should  be  applied  at  seeding  time,  or  even  later,  if 
nitrate  of  soda  is  used.  The  crop  is  planted  usually 
in  drills  just  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  horse  hoeing; 
therefore,  broadcasting  the  potash  and  acid  phosphate 
is  perfectly  safe,  and  it  should  be  done  on  top  of  the 
cross  plowed  soil,  before  the  smoothing  harrows  are 
put  at  work.  Used  in  this  way,  the  chlorides  of  pot- 
ash, which  are  commonly  thought  to  be  injurious  to 
potatoes  (kainit  and  muriate),  are  entirely  harmless, 
and  as  useful  as  the  high-grade  sulphate. 

Used  in  this  way  (it  is  supposed,  of  course,  that  an 
ample  quantity  has  been  used),  there  are  few  farm 
crops  which  resent  more  quickly  niggardly  feeding. 
Early  potatoes  make,  or  should  make,  a  quick  growth, 
and  if  starved,  are  promptly  apt  subjects  for  all  kinds 
of  root  disease.  Not  only  this,  but  the  soil  may  be- 
come so  charged  with  disease  germs,  that  succeeding 
crops  which  are  adequately  fed  may  suffer  severely. 
In  fact,  for  early  potatoes,  an  excess  of  plant  food 
should  be  used  invariably.  Any  great  excess  will  be 
saved  from  loss  by  the  following  cover  crops,  which 
all  prudent  farmers  now  use  to  follow  early  harvests 
to  protect  the  soil  from  autumn  washing  and  leaching: 

Just  what  may  be  considered  an  excess  of  plant  food 
is  a  simple  problem.  A  crop  of  200  bushels  contains 
in  tubers,  tops,  etc.,  45  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  75  lbs.  of  pot- 
ash, and  20  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid.  These  are  con- 
tained in  1,000  lbs.  of  a  fertilizer  containing  4*  percent, 
nitrogen,  7J  per  cent,  potash,  and  6  per  cent,  available 
phosphoric  acid  (the  latter  should  always  be  used  in 
great  excess,  as  it  quickly  takes  insoluble  forms  in 
the  soil).  Now,  while  1,000  lbs.  of  this  fertilizer  con- 
tains enough,  that  is  not  sufficient  for  success  with  new 
potatoes.  At  least  1,500  lbs.  per  acre  should  be 
used.  If  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  used  to- 
gether, but  cannot  be  purchased  in  proper  form,  make 
a  mixture  for  each  acre  of  225  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  500  lbs.  of  ordinary  acid  phosphate.  Then  275  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  can  be  used  later,  top  dressed  along 
the  rows,  after  the  plants  have  broken  through  the 
soil. 

R.  Garwood. 
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THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  PEST  IN  VIRGINIA. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  second  report  of  the  State 
Inspector  for  Sau  Jose  scale.  From  this  repoi  t  and 
the  map  accompanying  if,  we  regret  to  see  that  the 
pest  is  now  found  to  be  existing  in  every  section  of  the 
State,  from  the  mountains  of  the  West  to  the  Eastern 
Shore.  The  records  show  318  cases  scattered  over  30 
counties,  and  this  although,  from  lack  of  means  and 
time,  the  whole  of  the  counties  in  the  State  have  not 
yet  been  inspected.  As  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  act  of  the  Legislature,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nur 
series  of  the  State  have  been  entirely  freed  from  the 
pest,  ami  the  introduction  of  the  scale  from  nuiseiies 
outside  the  State  has  been  stopped.  This  is  a  great 
point  gained,  but  must  now  be  followed  op  by  a  vig 
orous  tight  by  individual  and  private  orchardists  to 
exterminate  it  on  their  own  grounds.  Local  anthori 
ties  have  power  under  the  law  to  require  such  action, 
and  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  We  regret  to  see 
that  only  one  or  two  such  authorities  have  taken  ac 
tion.  That  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  pest  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  The  use  of  the  kerosene  and 
soap  washes  is  effective  when  properly  done,  and  this 
without  serious  cost  or  loss  to  the  owners  of  orchards. 
If  these  remedies  or  the  destruction  of  all  infested  trees 
are  not  used,  it  will  not  be  long  before  our  fruit  indus- 
try'is  seriously  imperiled.  Every  fruit  grower  should 
send  to  the  Experiment  Station  at  Blacksburg  for  the 
reports  of  the  Inspector.  These  give  particulars  of  the 
proper  method  of  treatment;  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  acted  upon.  The  Iuspector  makes  the 
following  suggestions  for  further  legislation,  and  we 
invite  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  them  : 

First — The  results  of  this  work  show  that  the  proper 
enforcement  of  this  act,  along  with  the  investigations 
made  necessary  under  its  provision,  requires  the  time 
of  a  trained  man. 

Second. — A  further  matter  demanding  attention  is 
the  fact  that  the  need  of  this  sort  of  police  legislation 
is  increasing  with  the  widespread  occurrence  of  insect 
enemies  and  plant  diseases,  which  may  be  transported 
upon  nursery  stock  and  from  orchard  to  orchard  — ex 
amples  well  known  are  the  woolly  aphis  of  apple,  black 
knot  of  plum  and  cherry,  peach  yellows,  etc.,  and 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  danger  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  pests  which  do  not  occur  in  this  State. 

It  certainly  is  evident  that  this  department  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  further  conduct  such  laborious  and 
important  work  unless  money  sufficient  to  organize  it 
on  an  independent  basis  is  furnished.  A  sum  not  less 
than  $2,000  per  annum  is  needed  for  this  purpose. 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ing interests  at  present  and  their  prospective  growth, 
I  recommend,  that  we  follow  the  action  of  sister  States 
and  provide  a  complete  system  of  crop  pest  inspection. 
This  would  involve  the  amending  of  our  present  law 
so  as  to  constitute  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  a  Board  of  Crop  Pest  Commissioners, 
who  should  have  power  to  designate  what  pests  shall 
be  held  to  be  dangerously  injuiious,  and  bene  e  be  sub 
ject  to  quarantine  regulations  within  the  State.  They 
should  also  have  power  to  provide  regulatiO'  s  under 
which  nurseiy  plants  may  be  shipped  into  this  State, 
and,  so  far  as  the  State  can  execute  such  authority, 
should  be  invested  with  powers  of  quarantine  against 
communities  likely  to  ship  diseased  plants  into  this 
State. 


PLANT  BREEDING  BY  BUD  SELECTION. 

All  plants  are  made  up  of  a  succession  or  colony 
of  shoots,  originating  in  buds.  These  shoots  show 
a  tendency  to  vary  as  do  seedlings.  The  degree  of 
variation  is  not  usually  as  great,  since  the  latter  unite 
the  qualities  of  two  parents,  while  the  former  are  the 
product  of  one  parent.  Nevertheless,  sudden  and 
marked  bud  variations  are  not  uncommou.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  our  cultivated  varieties  have 
originated  from  bud  sports.  The  nectarine  came  from 
a  branch  of  the  peach.  A  French  horticulturist  gave, 
in  1865,  a  list  of  154  commercial  varieties  which  had 
originated  by  bud  variation,  while  Professor  Bailey 
estimates  that  there  are  over  300  such  sorts  grown  at 
present  in  our  own  country. 

In  plants  like  the  apple,  which  are  widely  dispersed 
by  means  of  graftage,  there  is  more  or  less  departure 
from  the  original  type.  The  Newtown  Pippin,  which 
originated  in  Long  Island,  has  varied  in  Virginia  into 
the  Albemarle  Pippin,  a  poorer  keeper  than  the  orig- 
inal. (Query. — Ed  )  In  the  northwest  it  has  varied 
into  a  form  which  has  five  ridges  at  the  apex,  while 
in  Australia  it  is  so  different  as  to  have  been  renamed 
the  Five  Crowned  Pippin. 

Professor  Bailey  grew  the  Chilian  strawberry  in  his 
garden  two  years,  during  which  time  the  new  plants 
varied  into  a  form  indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
cultivated  sort,  though  quite  different  at  first.  Many 
other  instances  might  be  cited  of  plants  propagated  by 
vegetative  methods,  which  have  varied  into  distinct 
varieties.  Florists  and  horticulturists  are  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  "sporting"'  shoots.  When  the  sport 
is  desirable  it  is  fixed  by  vegetative  propagation. 
Many  forms  with  cut  leaves,  variegated  foliage,  weep- 
ing habit,  double  flowers,  flowers  of  different  color 
from  type,  and  others,  have  been  produced  in  this  way. 
From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  bud  variation  is  a 
fact  well  recognized  among  horticulturists,  especially 
florists  and  growers  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees. 
I  wish  especially,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the 
good  results  following  bud  selection  in  ordinary  prop- 
agation. While  a  sudden  and  marked  variation  from 
the  type  (usually  called  a  sport)  is  an  exception,  yet 
slight  though  recoguizable  variation  among  shoots  on 
a  tree  is  the  rule,  and  these  variations  tend  to  perpet- 
uate themselves,  though  they  sometimes  revert  as  do- 
seedlings.  Our  orchard  fruits  would  be  improved 
more  rapidly  if  there  were  more  care  used  in  selecting 
the  scions,  buds  or  cuttings  from  those  individuals 
which  have  proveu  themselves  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
average.  Not  only  should  buds  be  selected  from 
proper  individuals,  but  even  from  a  particular  branch. 
Small  fruits  can  be  easily  improved  in  this  way. 

The  common  practice  of  plowing  up,  or  digging  up 
at  random,  the  youug  plauts  from  a  strawberry  bed  is 
not  conducive  to  improvement  of  the  varieties.  The 
most  successful  growers  are  learning  that  it  pays  to- 
select  from  the  best  individuals  each  generation.  In 
fact,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a  patch  on  purpose  for 
breeding.  Of  course,  a  grower  cannot  take  time  to 
select  individual  plants  for  his  customers,  but  he  can 
select  his  breeding  plants  each  year  from  the  best 
plants  of  the  preceding  year,  and  thus  gradually  im- 
prove his  breeding  plants,  and  through  them  the  gen- 
eral crop.  A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

Experiment  Station,  ATanhattan,  Kan. 
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Live  Stock  and    Dairy. 


THE  DAIRY  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE  ALDERNEYS, 
JERSEYS  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

There  is  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, about  ten  miles  from  the  coast  of  France,  called 
the  Channel  Islands,  the  principal  of  which  are  Jer 
sey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  Herm  and  Jethou. 
The  first  three  mentioned  are  the  ones  which  produce 
the  celebrated  cattle.  The  climate  is  mild  and  agree 
able,  with  no  great  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  and  no 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  making  these  islands 
a  favorite  resort  for  invalids  aud  pleasure  seekers. 
The  scenery  is  varied  and  extremely  beautiful,  the 
ooistsare  high,  rocky,  and  dangerous  to  navigators. 
The  interior  is  mostly  table  land,  well  wooded,  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys  along  the  winding  streams.  The 
«oil  is  generally  light,  deep  and  fertile,  producing 
most  of  the  crops  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zones. 
The  land  is  held  in  small  parcels — say,  from  five  to 
twenty  acres — and  the  principal  crops  raised  are  hay, 
wheat,  potatoes  and  root  crops  for  feeding  stock. 
.  Butter-making  is  the  chief  business  of  the  farmers, 
and  cattle  have  been  bred  with  that  object  in  view  for 
150  years  for  certain,  aud  probably  for  a  much  longer 
peiiod  of  time. 

The  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  on  all  the  islands 
is  about  30,000.  The  native  population  is  about 
90000,  and  the  strangers  aud  visitors  usuallj  number 
about  15.000  on  the  island  of  Jersey  alone.  The 
islands  belong  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  inhabitants 
are  allowed  the  same  home  rule  which  is  accorded  to 
Canada  and  Australia. 

The  first  cattle  imported  into  Eugland  and  the 
United  States  from  the  Channel  Islands,  were  no 
doubt  brought  from  Alderney,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance, and  the  great  resemblance  of  the  cattle  to  each 
other  from  all  the  islands,  the  importations  from  Jer- 
sey aud  Guernsey  were  also  for  some  time  called  "Al- 
derneys."  Thus,  the  smallest  and  least  populous  of 
the  three  islands  obtained  for  awhile  the  sole  honor  of 
producing  the  famous  cattle  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  cattle  ou  all  the  islands,  no  doubt,  had  a  com- 
mon origin,  as  they  have  a  great  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges,  might 
properly  be  classed  as  one  breed.  They  have  for  a 
long  time  been  kept  separate  on  each  island,  without 
admixture  with  other  breeds,  or  even  with  the  cattle 
of  the  other  islands.  The  local  authorities,  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty  seven  years  ago,  enacted  and  have 
ever  since  enforced  laws  against  the  importation  of 
cattle  except  for  immediate  slaughter  for  beef. 

Alderney  is  but  four  miles  long,  aud  about  one  and 
•one  fourth  miles  broad,  with  a  population  of  2,S0O. 


The  isle  of  Que,  in  the  Susquehanna  river,  is  nearly 
twice  as  large,  and  more  productive  than  Alderney, 
but  has  never  been  known  to  fame  except  as  having 
been  the  residence  of  Simon  Snyder,  a  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Alderney  cattle  are  smaller  than  the  Jersey  or 
Guernseys,  and  on  that  account  but  few  of  them  have 
been  brought  to  this  country. 

Jersey,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  ten  miles  long, 
six  miles  broad,  and  has  a  population  of  56,000.  Mrs. 
Langtry,  the  "Jersey  Lily,"  an  actress  and  profes- 
sional beauty,  was  born  on  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
Guernsey  is  nearly  as  large  as  Jersey,  being  nine 
miles  long  and  six  miles  broad,  with  a  population  of 
30,000.  The  cattle  are  larger  than  the  Jerseys,  and, 
like  them,  have  always  been  bred  for  dairy  purposes, 
but  are  coarser  in  build,  with  larger  bones.  On  ac- 
count of  their  greater  size,  it  is  argued  that  they  are 
more  profitable  for  farmers  to  keep,  because  when  fat- 
tened, they  will  furnish  a  larger  quantity  of  beef.  The 
Channel  Island  cattle  may  all  be  classed  as  among  the 
small  breeds,  the  cows  usually  weighing  from  650  to 
860  lbs.  There  were  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  accord- 
ing to  her  last  census,  11,891  cattle  and  2,343  horses, 
or  a  total  of  14,234  head  of  cattle  and  horses  kept  on 
20  000  acres  of  tillable  land  ;  or,  one  animal  to  one 
and  four  tenths  acres.  It  is  said  that  on  some  eight- 
acre  farms,  from  eight  to  ten  head  of  cattle  and  two 
horses  are  kept,  and  kept  well.  Of  course,  it  is  done 
by  soiling,  and  not  by  pasturage. 

The  farmers  on  this  little  island  not  only  keep  so  large  a 
proportion  of  stock,  but  feed  their  permanent  population  of 
56,000  inhabitants,  entertain  15,000  visitors  annually,  and 
in  addition,  export  from  three  to  four  million  dollars' 
worth  of  dairy  and  farm  products  every  year.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  are  hay,  wheat,  turnips,  potatoes,  mangels, 
parsnips  and  carrots.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  30  bushels 
per  acre.  Fruit  is  much  cultivated,  especially  grapes, 
together  with  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  apri- 
cots. About  30,000  bushels  of  table  fruits  are  annu- 
ally exported  to  London  and  Paris. 

Notwithstanding  the  delightfulness  of  the  climate, 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  so 1 1,  the  island  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  100  miles  from  its  shores,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  uncommon  excellence  of  the  Jersey  cows  for  dairy 
purposes.  From  16  to  17  lbs.  of  butter  are  sometimes 
obtained  weekly  from  the  milk  of  a  single  cow.  Mrs. 
S.  F.  Peer,  who  visited  the  islands  two  years  ago, 
says:  "That  the  islanders  have  been  able  to  produce 
animals  of  such  superior  merits,  is  due,  I  believe,  to 
their  uniform  practice  of  selecting  and  breeding  on 
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the  principle  of  individual  merit.  A  bull,  to  win  a 
prize,  must  be  accorupauied  by  his  dam.  They  score 
both  the  dam  and  the  bull,  and  the  first  prize  goes  to 
the  hull  whose  score,  added  to  that  of  the  dam,  foots 
the  highest.  Pedigree  goes  for  naught — that  is  to  say, 
that  iL  their  awards,  pedigrees  are  not  taken  into  ac- 
count." 

The  Jersey  cows  possess  a  delicacy  of  build,  a  deer 
like  beauty  of  form,  with  smallness  of  bone,  and 
usually  carry  but  little  flesh. 

"The  Jersey  calf,"  says  Mr.  Sanders,  "is  almost 
always  a  light  or  dark  fawn  colored,  sometimes  with 
white  markings;  but  solid  colors  are  preferred  by 
Jersey  breeders  generally.  The  fawn  color  of  the  calf 
frequently  changes  with  its  second  growth  of  hair,  so 
that  the  body  color  varies  from  a  light  fawn  to  asquir 
rel  grey,  or  a  light  or  dark  brown.  Black  tongues, 
noses  and  switches  are  preferred  by  Jersey  fanciers 
generally." 

In  quantity  of  milk  yielded,  the  Jerseys  are  ex 
celled  by  the  Holsteiu  Friesians.  Ayrshires,  aDd  fre 
quently  by  Shorthorns  and  Natives ;  but  for  quality 
and  richness  of  milk,  and  the  amount  of  golden  butter 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk, 
they  have  no  superiors  in  the  world.  Their  butter  is 
of  peculiar  excellence,  being  high  colored,  granular 
and  firm. 

In  tests  made  with  450  cows  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  average  yield  of  butter  was  14  lbs. 
for  each  cow  in  seven  days. 

J.  W.  Ingham. 


RICHMOND  LIVE-STOCK  MARKETS. 

I  beg  to  enclose  figures  as  follows  of  sales  made  at 
these  yards  during  the  week  from  January  17th  to 
January  23d,  inclusive : 

Cattle,  501 ;  hogs,  2,035  ;  sheep,  107. 

The  prices  ranged  as  follows  during  the  week:  On 
common  cattle,  from  2*  to  3c  ;  on  medium,  from  3' 
to  4c;  on  good  cattle,  from  4  J  to  5c;  on  hogs,  from 
$4  to  §4. 75.  Any  further  information,  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  you.  John  A.  Cullen, 

Manager  Richmond  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 


ANGORA    GOATS. 

We  have  a  number  of  inquiries  for  Angora  goats. 
Can  some  one  enlighten  us  where  these  can  be  had  t 
No  one  advertises  them.  We  are  satisfied  there  would 
be  profit  in  keeping  these  goats  on  our  waste  lands,  if 
the  enterprise  was  only  properly  entered  upon  and 
provision  made  for  keepiug  the  goats  on  the  particu- 
lar land. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  hive  lately  returned  from  a  trip  to  West  Virginia 
and  Douglas  county,  Illinois,  and  in  the  two  State* 
purchased  twenty  nine  head  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cat- 
tle, which,  with  the  herd  previously  on  hand,  gives- 
me  a  total  of  sixty  four  head. 

I  find  them  so  well  suited  to  our  climate  and  short 
grass,  and  such  a  demand  for  them  from  the  South 
ami  other  States  as  breeders,  that  I  have  determined 
to  close  out  all  my  common  cattle  and  grade  Angus, 
and  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  breeding  of  thor- 
oughbreds. 

The  breeding  establishment  I  first  visited  was  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  spur  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  Mineral 
county,  West  Virginia,  not  fir  from  the  Maryland 
line.  It  was  a  combined  fruit  and  cattle  farm,  beauti- 
fully located  in  a  slight  depression  on  the  top  of  the 
luouutain,  seven  miles  from  depot  (Keyser,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad).  The  home  place  is- 
mainly  used  for  raising  hay  and  fruit  in  summer  and 
wintering  the  cattle.  In  summer  they  are  grazed  on 
an  Alleghany  blue  grass  pasture  sixteen  miles  away. 
The  place  possesses  a  large  new  barn  built  on  modern 
plans,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  place  generally 
and  condition  of  the  stock  denote  thrift,  and  show 
painstaking  care  and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  Messrs.  Arnold  Bros.,  two  young  men,  not  old 
enough  yet  to  have  learned  the  happiness  of  matri- 
mony, though  well  up  on  other  matters. 

My  trip  took  me  by  Washington,  D.  C,  thence  over 
the  B.  &  O.  to  Keyser. 

The  circumstances  of  my  arrival  there  threw  some- 
thing of  a  damper  over  my  spirits,  and  in  any  other 
quest  I  might  have  turned  back.  My  departure  from 
home  was  through  lands  bare  of  snow,  with  here  and 
there  green  fields  of  wheat  and  strong  growing  winter 
oats  and  sometimes  blue  grass  ;  but,  on  stepping  off 
the  train  next  morning  at  the  depot,  nearly  deserted 
by  the  usual  loafers  and  travelers,  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, darkness  all  around,  save  a  light  in  the  station 
and  an  occasional  lonesome  street  light  twinkling 
through  the  quietly  falling  snow,  my  spirits  fell  with 
the  mercury,  and  even  a  little  lower,  and  still  went 
lower  when  I  learned  for  the  first  time  that  my  desti- 
nation was  seven  miles  away,  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  the  only  means  of  transportation  a  slow- 
going  stage,  loaded  to  the  brim  with  mail  bags  and 
various  supplies  for  the  mountain  houses  scattered 
along  a  forty  mile  route. 

The  hour  of  departure  was  seven.  After  a  good, 
hot  breakfast,  and  settling  myself  in  a  pair  of  arctics 
and  a  heavy  overcoat  and  a  seat  beside  the  driver,  we 
started  out.  I  was  quite  surprised  at  the  good,  level 
roads  for  so  rough  a  country  ;  for  four  miles  we  kept 
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to  the  valley,  over  a  road  as  level  as  a  prairie,  and 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  so  well  graded  that,  if 
in  a  pleasure  vehicle,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary 
to  break  a  trot  in  but  few  places.  My  driver  was 
communicative,  and  also  warm,  for  he  had  a  stove  in 
his  pocket,  which,  however,  was  not  shown  except  on 
his  breath.  He  was  excused,  as  he  had  forty  miles 
ahead  of  him. 

When  half  way  up  the  mountain  my  host  met  me 
with  a  good  team,  and  soon  landed  me  before  a  blazing 
mountain  fire. 

Eesuming  my  journey  the  same  afternoon  over  the 
B.  &  O.  westward  bound,  the  ascent  of  the  Allegha 
nies  was  soon  reached,  up  which  we  rapidly  glided. 
drawn  by  two  heavy  locomotives.  The  fatigue  and 
exposure  of  the  early  day  were  soon  forgotten  as  we 
wouud  in  aud  out  through  the  mountaiu  hollows, 
wrapped  in  snow,  stretching  far  below  us,  whose  sides 
in  places  were  nearly  perpendicular  and  where  certain 
death  awaited  us  if  a  spike  should  draw  out  or  a  rail 
snap  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  train  rounding 
the  sharp  curves. 

As  night  fell  we  passed  into  the  valley  or  plain  on 
the  western  side  ;  and,  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
on  the  outside,  had  to  take  myself  to  supper,  the 
newspapers,  and  later,  my  berth. 

C.  E.  Jones. 

Fluvanna  County,  Va. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  am  frequently  in  receipt  of  letters  from  parties 
enquiring  what  advantages  the  Hereford  cattle  have 
over  other  breeds.  And  in  giving  my  reasons  for  pre 
ferring  the  Herefords,  I  do  so  recognizing  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  good  qualities  that  belong  to  various 
other  breeds.  An  important  characteristic  in  Here- 
ford cattle  is  that  they  carry  tlesh  most  heavily  on  the 
parts  of  the  frame  from  which  the  best  meat  is  cut. 
Their  broad  backs  are  usually  loaded  with  meat  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  the  average  Hereford  carcass  is 
found  to  have  its  fat  and  lean  mixed  in  the  most  ad 
mirable  manner.  Butchers  and  consumers  alike  hold 
Hereford  beef  in  high  esteem.  Indeed,  the  grass  fed 
Hereford  beef  enjoys  quite  an  enviable  reputation  and 
brings  top  figures  in  the  best  markets  of  the  country. 
The  perfect  mixing  of  Hereford  beef  has  been  notori 
ous  for  generations.  The  proportion  of  lean  to  fat  is 
exceptionally  large,  and  the  whole  is  juicy,  tender, 
and  choicely  flavored. 

Hereford  cattle  are  unsurpassed  as  grazers.  Robust 
in  constitution,  quiet  in  temperament,  kindly  feeders, 
and  quick  and  large  growers,  they  thrive  and  fatten 
admirably  on  pasture  land,     No  variety  of  cattle  will 


give  a  better  return  for  the  run  of  a  yard  and  mode- 
rate feeding  during  winter.  It  is  well  known  that 
Herefords  are  exceptionally  robust  and  hardy.  They 
suffer  less  than  most  other  varieties  from  exposure  to 
cold  aud  wet,  and  it  would  appear  that  their  share  of 
the  common  ailments  of  the  cattle  kind  is  compara- 
tively light.  Abortion  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  Here- 
ford cows,  even  when  submitted  to  extreme  high  pres- 
sure in  feeding,  breed  with  remarkable  regularity.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Herefords  have  no 
propensities  for  milk,  as  there  are  herds  which  compete 
favorably,  for  dairy  purposes,  with  any  other  breed, 
aud  if  such  were  not  so,  they  could  not  rear  the  large 
healthy  calves  for  which  they  are  noted.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact— one  that  no  intelligent  breeder  dare 
deny — that  the  value  of  any  thoroughbred  cattle 
largely  depends  on  their  ability  to  improve  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  country.  You  may  take  any  number 
of  cows,  all  breeds,  all  colors  aud  shapes,  breed  them 
to  a  pure-bred  Hereford  bull,  and  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  the  calves  you  get  will  possess  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  Herefords.  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  Herefords  and  their  grades  have  taken 
more  premiums  since  18S3,  at  the  National  Pat  Stock 
Show  at  Chicago,  than  all  other  breeds  combined. 
The  Breeder  s  Gazette  published  quite  recently  a  pam- 
phlet showing  the  number  of  premiums  awarded  the 
different  breeds  since  1883  at  the  great  Cattle  Show, 
and  the  record  the  Herefords  have  made  is  one  they 
may  well  be  proud  of,  having  won  the  Breeder's  Gazette 
challenge  plate  for  seven  years  out  of  nine,  and  cham- 
pion bullock  over  all  breeds  any  age  for  four  years  out 
of  nine,  and  in  the  class  for  sweepstakes  by  ages  and 
for  grades,  they  have  taken  more  than  two  out  of  every 
three  premiums  offered,  and,  in  the  class  for  grades, 
have  not  unfrequently  taken  all  the  prizes. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  high  prices  the  Here- 
fords are  bringing  every  week  in  the  markets  in  Ame- 
rica and  in  Europe,  tell  pretty  well  as  to  their  value  to 
improve  the  common  cattle  of  the  country.  That  the 
Herefords  have  great  constitutions,  are  easy  keepers, 
heavy  flesh  carriers,  fine  grazers,  and  particularly 
adapted  for  crossing  on  any  and  all  breeds  of  cattle, 
is  a  fact  that  need  not  be  questioned. 

My  opinion  is,  that  there  is  nothing  so  valuable  to 
meet  the  depression  of  agriculture  as  a  good  herd  of 
cattle,  foremost  in  which  I  shall  place  the  Herefords, 
especially  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  straw  and 
roots  to  consume,  and  where  the  land  is  of  moderate 
quality. 

Fluvanna  Co.,  Va.  Andrew  Stone. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers,  say  that  you 
saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Southern  Planter. 
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MILK  FEVER. 

Editor  Souther  a  Planter  : 

Like  all  large  herds,  that  of  the  Fil-ton  Farm  has 
had  its  share  of  losses  by  milk  fever,  and  while  every 
known  precaution  has  been  followed  carefully,  the 
deaths  from  this  disease  have  formed  a  very  serious 
loss,  and  the  worst  feature  of  this  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  always  a  prime  good  cow  that  died.  When 
the  new  cure  for  milk  fever  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Schmidt,  of  Kolding,  Denmark,  in  May,  I  imme- 
diately took  up  the  treatment  for  use  in  the  next  case 
that  occurred  in  our  herd,  and  since  then  nine  cows 
that  had  milk  fever  and  which  were  treated  with  this 
remedy  have  recovered,  and  I  think  the  one  that  died 
was  suffocated  by  a  dose  of  salts  given  through  a  mis 
take  oy  our  superintendent.  A  neighbor  of  mine, 
Mr.  G.  Albert  Mays,  of  Glencoe,  who  had  a  cow  go 
down  with  milk  fever,  borrowed  our  box  in  all  haste, 
gave  tie  remedy  and  the  cow  recovered,  and  before 
he  had  returned  the  box  a  second  cow  required  the 
same  attention.  These  are  the  only  two  cases  he  has 
had,  and  they  were  saved,  and  the  eight  that  have 
recovered  on  our  farm  are  the  first  cows  to  escape 
death  there  after  having  been  taken  with  this  disease. 
I  believe  to  the  dairy  farmer,  lying  back  in  the  coun- 
try, the  ready  means  of  assembling  these  medicines 
and  apparatus,  if  the  full  treatment  could  be  placed 
in  his  hauds  ready  for  immediate  use,  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  benefit.  Iu  company  with  my  brother, 
trading  as  Gardiner  Bros. ,  we  have  packed  and  soli! 
this  remedy  all  over  the  United  States.  I  cannot 
claim  for  it  that  it  is  a  sure  cure,  but  all  the  evidence 
to  hand  points  to  recovery  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
treated,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  such  a  per 
centage  of  recovery  is  something  new,  and  especially 
by  treatment  made  only  by  men  who  simply  followed 
the  directions  found  in  the  medicine  case,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  great  value  of  this 
cure  to  the  dairy  world  and  to  the  man  who  keeps  a 
good  cow.  Asa  B.  Gardiner. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

'  [It  has  been  our  misfortune  to  lose  so  many  good 
cows  from  milk  fever,  even  under  treatment  by  the 
most  skilled  veterinarian  within  our  reach,  that  we 
gladly  give  place  to  this  information.  Personally  we 
know  nothing  of  the  treatment  mentioned,  but  we  do 
know  Mr.  Gardiner  to  be  a  thoroughly  reliable  man, 
with  a  large  experience  with  dairy  cattle. — Ed.] 


for  raising  forage  crops,  there  is  no  telling  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  this  industry,  which  is  yet  here 
practically  in  its  infancy.  We  may  take  any  of  the 
pure  breeds  and  so  mate  them  as  to  get  a  hog  that  will 
exactly  meet  our  requirements,  one  that  is  capable 
of  taking  on  flesh  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one  pound 
per  day. 

With  Canada  peas  and  clover  for  May  and  June 
pasturage,  sorghum,  corn  and  black  peas  for  July, 
August  and  September,  sorghum  and  soja  beaus  for 
October  and  November,  and  artichokes,  German 
clover,  vetches  and  turnips  for  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  there  is  no  period  of  the  year  when  good 
outdoor  feeding  caunot  be  had.  Such  a  rotation  of 
crops  will  go  a  long  way  in  solving  the  question  in  the 
South  :  Can  ho^s  be  raised  to  compete  with  the  Westt 

Keep  the  pigs  fat  and  growing  from  the  time  they 
are  farrowed  until  slaughtered,  and  they  will  lose  you 
no  money. 

I  am  satisfied  that  with  the  above  rotation  of  crops 
we  can  raise  meat  at  from  two  and  one  half  to  three 
cents  per  pouud. 

T.  O.  Sandy. 

Hottoway  Co.,  Va. 


PURE-BRED  PUBLIC  CATTLE    SALES,  i89q. 

Head.  Average  j>er  head. 

Herefords 1,033        $271,105  $262  44 

Angus 469  115,895  249  00 

Shorthorn 1,794  315,535  175  75 

Instructions  of  the  Hebrew  father  to  his  son  on  the 
ranch,  as  he  stood  at  the  telephone  after  one  of  the 
many  market  days,  when  the  Hereford0  topped  the 
mirket,  and  lent  hope  and  interest  to  a  dragging 
trade  : 

"Hello,  Jakey :  Ship  the  catties  Monday,  and  be 
sure  to  paint  their  vaces  viet." 

Andrew  Stone. 

Fluvanna   Co.,   Va. 


RAISING  AND  FEEDING    HOGS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

This  is  a  subject  that  ought  to  demand  attention  as 
much  or  more  than  any  other  line  of  stock  on  the 
Southern  farm. 

The  hog  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  South.  With 
long  summers  and  moderate  winters,  and  our  facilities 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

Mr.  B.  L.  C.  Griffith,  a  wealthy  hide  and  leather 
importer  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  established  a  breed- 
ing farm  for  the  purpose  of  raising  Angora  goats  for 
the  eastern  market.  The  Nannie  goats,  some  200  in 
number,  were  purchased  of  Hughes  &  Co.,  of  Texas, 
and  the  Billies  came  from  Mr.  Harris,  of  Idaho.  The 
flock  is  located  on  a  1,000  acre  farm  (mostly  grown  up 
in  timber),  at  Green  Spring  depot,  Louisa  county,Va. 
Mr.  George  McD.  Blake  is  the  manager  of  the  farm. 

[This  information  came  to  hand  after  we  had  writ- 
ten and  printed  the  enquiry  as  to  where  Angora  goats 
could  be  had.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  they  can  be 
had  at  home. — Ed.] 
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The   Poultry   Yard. 


RUHINATIONS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Daring  the  recent  cold  snap,  by  the  glow  of  a  cheer- 
ful fire,  we  pondered  some  of  the  "  whys  and  where 
fores"  of  the  Southern  farmer,  and  were  convinced  in 
our  own  minds  that  if  he  could  be  induced  not  to  de 
spise  small  things — remembering  that  the  pennies 
make  the  dimes  and  the  dimes  the  dollars — he  would 
be  much  benefited  financially.  A  great  many  will 
raise  grain  and  tobacco  at  a  small  margin,  or  possibly 
a  loss,  when  they  could  iuvest  a  small  modicum  of  the 
same  energy  and  capital  in  poultry  and  realize  from 
50  to  100  per  cent,  of  profit.  Better  one  dollar  made 
on  ab.isinass  hsn  thtn  fifGy  ceaGs  lost  on  one  hundred 
weight  of  tob.icco. 


Some  do  eater  the  poultry  business,  but  without 
any  definite  idea  as  to  what  they  wish  to  do.  With 
them  "a  heu  is  a  hen"  ;  so  is  a  cow,  a  cow  ;  and  a 
hog,  a  hog  ;  a  horse,  a  horse  ;  a  man,  a  man.  But 
what  practical  farmer  does  not  first  debate  in  his  own 
mind  what  he  wants  his  cow,  hog  or  horse  for,  and 
then  select  the  best  breed  and  the  best  type  of  that 
breed  tor  his  purpose,  and  purchases  that  which  will 
supply  his  known  needs  regardless  of  the  price,  and 
after  the  purchase,  gives  the  bed  possible  care  to  it,  and 
in  so  far  as  practicable,  not  only  maintain,  but  en 
hance  its  value?  Even  in  mau  there  is  a  vast  differ 
ence  between  the  vir  and  the  homo,  and  most  busi 
ness  men  recognize  that  difference.  These  things 
being  so,  why  not  ask  yourself  a  few  practical  ques 
tions  ere  you  embark  in  the  poultry  business?  What 
is  your  object  in  entering  the  business  ?  "  To  make 
money."  Yes,  but  how?  By  the  sale  of  eggs? 
Then  from  the  best  information  at  command,  use 
the  non-sitters,  say  some,  though  others  say  the 
American  types  will  do  equally  well.  Do  yon  want 
both  flesh— juicy  and  plump — and  eggs?  Then,  from 
our  own  experience,  we  say  take  the  B.  P.  Bocks. 
Wyandottes,  Brahmas  or  any  of  their  class.  What 
you  need  to  do  is  to  determine  what  you  wish  to  do 
and  then  select  the  best  type  of  the  best  breed  for 
your  purpose — a  thoroughbred,  and  th^y  are  not  for 
sale  at  a  dollar  apiece — 3tudy  the  standard  of  perfec 
tionasto  your  birds  and  keep  them  Go  that  standard 
Let  your  customers  rather  than  yourself  "toot  your 
horn."  Take  your  best  specimens  to  a  poultry  ex 
hibit,  and  if  you  do  not  take  home  a  prize  you  will  at 
least  take  experience  and  the  candid  opinion  of  the 
judge,  and  if  practical,  and  not  too  much  "set  in 
your  ways,"  you  will  have  learned  a  valuable  lesson. 


It's  time  now  that  all  breeding      ens  were  made  up. 


And  just  at  this  point  comes  failure  to  secure  the  best 
results.  So  many  deem  it  such  an  easy  matter, 
whereas  it  is  a  subject  for  deep  study,  and  not  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  placing  cocks  and  hens  of  the  same 
breed  in  the  same  pen.  To  discuss  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  this  subject  would  be  a  lengthy  and  difficult  task. 
A  few  general  principles  may  be  of  service.  First, 
then,  the  male  bird  should  above  all  else  be  healthy  and 
vigorous,  with  well  shaped  head  and  comb  and  bright, 
flashing  eye,  as  near  a  true  type  of  his  breed  as  you 
have.  A  bird  with  these  characteristics  will  generally 
give  more  fertile  eggs,  stronger  chicks  and  best  re- 
sults. Give  him  as  companions  females  with  good 
head,  eye  and  comb,  and  of  the  proper  shape,  and  your 
mating  will  be  correct  for  shape.  I  lay  especial  em- 
phasis on  the  head  and  comb,  as  they  seem  to  be  the 
finishing  touches  of  nature,  and  however  perfect  in 
other  respects  a  fowl  may  be,  if  its  head  is  coarse  and 
comb  awry,  the  whole  bird  is  affected,  to  its  detri- 
ment, just  as  a  coarse,  brutal  face  destroys  the  seem- 
ingly perfect  in  a  well  dressed  man  or  woman. 
Matings  for  color  are  subjects  as  yet  unsolved,  either 
in  the  solid  or  parti  colored  birds  ;  in  the  latter,  many 
advocating  double  matings,  and  not  a  few  holding  to 
the  single.  Our  experience  and  observations  along 
this  line  will  have  to  be  reserved  for  a  tuture  issue. 

J.  H.  Sledd. 
Powhatan  C.  E.,  Va. 

RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  FEEDING  DUCKS. 

The  feeding  and  management  of  poultry  has  been 
studied  by  a  number  of  the  stations.  In  most  cases 
the  work  has  been  confined  to  chickens,  although 
some  noteworthy  investigations  have  been  conducted 
with  geese.  Quite  recently  three  of  the  stations  have 
reported  experiments  with  ducks. 

The  Michigan  Station  studied  the  comparative 
growth  made  by  39  young  ducks  and  the  same  number 
of  chickens  on  similar  rations.  The  ducks  were  two 
weeks  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  test,  and  were  fed 
.middlings,  corn  and  bran,  together  with  the  necessary 
grit  and  green  food  (lettuce),  and  were  given  the  run 
of  a  small  yard  with  a  grass  patch.  The  chickens 
were  fed  bniu  and  relatively  more  corn  meal  than  the 
ducks,  but  had  no  middlings.  They  were  also  given 
lettuce  and  allowed  the  run  of  a  grass  plat.  Both 
chickens  and  ducks  were  given  skim  milk  in  addition 
to  the  other  food.  At  the  beginning  of  the  test  the 
ducks  weighed  13.25  pounds  and  the  chickens  7.5 
pounds.  In  five  weeks  the  ducks  were  neatly  ready 
for  the  early  market  and  had  gained  10S.75  pouuds. 
They  had  eaten  41.3  pounds  of  corn,  93.1  pounds  of 
middlings,  43  4  pounds  of  bran,  59  pounds  of  lettuce, 
and  SS  pounds  of  skim  milk.  The  total  cost  of  a 
pound  of  gain  was  1.9  cents.  In  the  same  period  the 
chickens  had  gained  30  pounds  and  had  consumed  52.2 
pounds  of  corn,  25  9  pounds  of  bran,  46  pounds  of 
lettuce,  and  44.3  pounds  of  skim  milk.  The  total  cost 
of  a  pound  of  gain  was  4.84  cents.     In  discussing  the 
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profits  corn  and  bran  are  rated  at  $  14  aud  middlings 
at  $15  per  ton,  milk  at  20  cents  per  hundred,  aud  let 
tuce  at  1  cent  per  pound.  The  ducks  gaiued  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  chickens  aud  the  gains  were 
more  economically  made.  The  chickens  were  not 
large  enough  for  market  at  the  close  of  the  beat,  and 
the  feeding  was  continued  for  some  time  before  they 
were  sold. 

At  the  North  Carolina  Station  IS  Pekin  ducks  were 
fed  for  fifty  sis  days  from  the  time  they  were  batched. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  test  the  total  food  consisted  of 
4.4  ounces  of  corn  meal  aud  au  equal  amount  of  brau 
per  head  daily,  while  at  the  close  of  the  test  0  pouuds 
10  ounces  of  meal,  4  pounds  3  ounces  of  bran,  ami  3 
pounds  5  ounces  of  bone  were  fed  daily.  In  addition 
to  the  grain  an  amount  of  fine  grit  equal  to  one  sixth 
of  the  weight  of  the  grain,  aud  chopped  green  clover 
equal  to  one  fourth  the  bulk  of  the  ration  were  also 
fed.  All  the  feed  was  mixed  with  water  to  a  crumbly 
mass  and  fed  in  troughs.  No  water  was  allowed  ex- 
cept for  drinking  purposes.  In  this  test  corn  meal, 
cut  bone  and  grit  were  each  rated  at  1  cent  per  pound 
and  wheat  bran  at  0.9  cent  per  pound.  Account  was 
also  taken  of  the  value  of  the  clover  fed,  the  eggs  set, 
and  the  food  of  hens  carrying  the  ducks.  The  duck> 
weighed  2  ounces  when  hatched,  and  4  pounds  15* 
ounces  at  the  close  of  the  test.  The  cost  of  a  pound 
of  gain  was  5  05  cents ;  that  is,  the  dncks  cost  on  an 
average  25  cents  to  fatten,  aud  were  sold  for  50  cents 
each. 

Experiments  at  the  New  York  State  Station  showed 
that  ducks  did  not  thrive  and  make  rapid  growth  un 
less  they  were  fed  a  considerable  amount  of  animal 
matter,  the  most  rapid  and  economical  gaius  being 
made  when  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  protein  of 
the  ration  was  supplied  in  the  form  of  animal  matter. 

C.    F.    LiNGWOKIHY. 


molasses,  the  molasses  preserving  the  tubers  through- 
out the  voyage,  thus  enabling  him  to  keep  his  crew 
tree  of  the  scurvy,  which  is  due  to  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  salt  provisions.  Herein  is  a  sugire.-tive 
combination:  sorghum  syrup,  glucose  syrup,  or  refuse 
molasses,  may  all  seive  for  the  preservation  of  pep- 
pers, greeu  beans,  or  bean  vines,  green  pea  viues  or 
any  other  green  crop.  Thus  a  combination  may  be 
made  of  the  starchy  carbo  hydrates,  the  nitiogen  of 
the  leguminous  plant,  the  sharp  quality  of  the  pep- 
pers, and  if  a  little  air  slacked  lime  or  powdered  oys- 
ter shell  could  be  added,  the  lime  element  would  be 
supplied  for  the  shell.  A  slight  investigation  would 
give  i  he  right  proportions.  Can  there  be  any  reason 
to  doubt  that  casks  of  this  material  could  be  set  aside 
for  the  supply  of  the  hen  yard  at  all  seasons?  The 
tendency  of  the  molasses  or  syrup  to  become  acid 
could  be  easily  corrected.  What  more  could  respect- 
able hens  desire  to  induce  them  to  keep  up  their  do- 
mestic industry  t  Under  such  conditions  could  they 
not  afford  to  compete  with  the  pauper  hens  of  Canada, 
even  without  any  protective  duty  on  eggs! 


FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 


The  Hon.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  sends  us 
the  following  suggestions  on  this  subject : 

A  suggestion  which  happened  to  fall  to  rne  from  a 
New  England  lumberman,  who  has  been  operating  in 
Guatemala  for  several  years,  may  be  serviceable  to  the 
breeders  of  poultry  iu  the  South.  Upon  inquiry  as 
to  the  customary  rations  of  workmen  in  Guatemala, 
he  said  :  "  We  get  most  of  our  meat  from  chickens, 
and  we  eat  a  great  many  eggs.''  My  remark  was: 
"That  is  rather  surprising.  I  thought  hens  did  not 
thrive  well  in  so  hot  a  country."  "Oh."  said  he. 
"we  keep  them  well  supplied  with  Chili  peppers, 
which  grow  the  year  round.  The  hens  feed  on  them 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  paying  no  regard  to  the  ex 
tremely  hot  peppery  quality,  keeping  in  good  tiesh 
and  keeping  up  almost  constant  laying." 

Upon  inquiry  in  New  England  I  find  that  one  of 
our  best  hen  fanciers  feeds  our  ordinary  green  peppers 
during  the  season  when  they  are  growing,  with  good 
results.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there  are  many  varie 
ties  of  the  pepper  plant  which  can  be  cultivated 
through  jut  the  South,  and  some  of  them  very  prolific. 

Theu  comes  up  another  hint,  which  the  captain  of 
a  whaler  gave  me  manv  years  ago.  before  the  days  of 
canned  provisions.  His  practice  w.i~;  to  provide  as 
an  outfit  several  new  oil  casks  tilled  with  potatoes  aud 


THE  BEST  BREEDS  TO  KEEP. 

From  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  North  Carolina  Ex- 
periment Station,  detailing  results  of  experiments 
made  during  the  past  year,  we  take  the  following  : 

For  high  production,  weight  of  eggs  produced,  as- 
well  as  for  economy  in  production,  pullets  far  outstrip 
heDS.     Young,  vigorous  stock  is  best  stock  to  keep. 

The  greatest  production  of  eggs  from  pullets  have 
heen  made  in  this  order — Light  Brahma,  silver  Laced) 
Wyandotte.  Black  Langshan,  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  White  Wyandotte, 
White  Plymouth  Ro  k.  Black  Minorca  and' Buff  Co- 
chin at  the  foot  of  this  li.-t. 

Among  the  hens,  late  hatched  Birred  Plymouth 
Rock  lead,  with  Black  Langshan  and  Brown  Leghorn, 
followed  by  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  aud  Buff  Cochin, 
in  this  order.  White  Wyandotte  aud  Light  Brahma 
foot  the  list. 

The  greatest  production  of  weight  of  eggs  brings  the 
birds  in  a  little  diffeient  order. 

Among  the  pullets  this  order  is  :  Light  Brahma.  Sil- 
ver Laced  Wyandotte.  Black  Lingshan.  Barred  Ply- 
month  Rock.  White  Wyandotte  and  White  Plymouth 
Rock,  with  Black  Minorca.  Leghorns  and  Buff  Cochins 
last. 

In  production  of  weight  of  eggs  no  hens  were  equal 
to  the  pullets  ot  the  same  breed,  except  Brown  Leg- 
horn and  Buff  Cochiu,  and  these  were  the  poorest 
producers  of  weight  of  eggs. 

Now  to  change  from  numbers  and  weight  of  eggs 
produced  to  ecouomy  of  production,  a  marked  differ- 
ence will  be  noted. 

The  leading  breeds  in  this  comparison  are  Brown 
Leghorn,  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  (counting  the  late 
hatch  hens  only).  Black  Langshan  aud  White  Wyan- 
dotte. Il  Silver  Laced  Wyaudottes  were  represented 
by  mature  fowls  as  "ood  in  proportion  as  the  pullets, 
they  would  stand  second  best  in  rank  in  economy  of 
production. 

As  far  as  this  record  goes  it  shows  that  for  high  pro- 
duction, weight  of  eggs  produced,  as  well  as  for  econ- 
omy iu  production,  pullets  far  outstrip  hens. 
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The   Horse. 


NOTES. 


Mr.  George  Green,  the  efficient  and  well  known 
secretary  of  the  Eist  Carolina  Fish,  Oyster,  Game 
and  Industrial  Association,  New  Bern,  N.  C.,  has  is 
sued  the  speed  programme  of  the  auuual  fair  aud  race 
meeting  of  the  association,  which  will  take  place 
April  17tb,  ISth,  19th  and  20fh.  During  previous 
years  the  fairs  and  race  meetings  of  the  association 
have  been  held  in  February,  when,  oftentimes,  un 
favorable  weather  conditions  have  marred  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  ;  consequently  the  chauge  of  dates 
will  be  favorably  regarded  by  horsemen  aud  the  pub- 
lic in  general.  Messrs.  William  Ellis  aud  John  Dunn 
are  directors  of  the  speed  department,  and  $2,000  will 
be  offered  in  purses,  ranging  lrooi  $100  to  $200  each, 
for  trotters,  pacers  and  runners,  while  §1,000  has  been 
reserved  for  specials. 


With  that  good  race-horse  Devotee,  thoroughbred 
son  of  Alarm  aud  Sister  of  Mercy,  by  War  Dance,  at 
the  head  of  their  stud,  Messrs.  W.  H.  aud  A.  J.  Joy- 
ner,  of  the  Trouble  Creek  Stud,  Garyshurg,  N.  C, 
have  commenced  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  hun- 
ters and  saddle-horses.  Among  the  mares  to  be  bred 
to  the  handsome  chestnut  son  of  Alarm  during  the 
coming  season  are  Opine,  by  imported  Order,  out  of 
Triumph  ;  Eva  R.,  by  Wauwekas,  out  of  Jeuny  H  ; 
and  Florence  B.,  by  Arcturus,  out  of  Mary  Long. 

A.  J.  Joyner  resides  in  New  Jersey,  aud  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  trainers  of  runners 
in  the  country  ;  but  W.  H.,  the  younger  brother,  is  a 
prosperous  merchant  at  Garysburg.  and  is  wintering 
a  stable  of  horses  at  Trouble  Creek,  among  them  be 
ing  King's  Pride,  brown  colt,  4.  by  imported  Prrston 
pans,  out  of  Queenstown,  chesnut  filly,  3  by  Knight 
of  Ellerslie.  out  of  Pocahontas  ;  bay  filly,  2,  by  Fid 
dler,  out  of  Eva  R.,  and  others. 


The  initial  fair  and  race  meeting  of  the  Piedmont 
Fair  Association,  Winston,  N.  C,  held  in  October 
last,  was  a  successful  one,  which  has  encouraged  the 
management  to  put  forth  even  greater  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  forthcoming  one  to  be  held  this  fall. 

Secretary  G.  E.  Webb,  public  spirited  and  ener 
getic,  has  put  forth  his  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
association,  and  to  him  its  success  is  largely  due.  In 
anticipation  of  the  next  fair  quite  a  numlier  of  im- 
provements are  to  be  made  on  the  grounds,  among 
them  being  the  erection  of  a  big  main  building  or  ex 
hibition  hall,  a  lot  of  new  stables,  and  other  outbuild 
ings.  In  the  spring  work  will  be  commenced  on  the 
race  course,  and  when  completed  will  very  likely  be 
the  safest  and  fastest  half-mile  track  in  the  State. 


The  well  known  trainer  and  driver,  George  F. 
Dyer,  formerly  of  Dyer  Brothers,  managers  of  the 
Roanoke  Driving  Park,  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  later 
lessee  of  the  Fair  Grounds  track,  Lynchburg,  Va., 
has  removed  to  Winston,  N.  C  ,  and  assumed  charge 
of  the  Piedmont  Fair  Association's  grounds  and  track, 
where  he  is  wintering  a  stable  of  trotters  and  pacers. 
Dyer  is  a  painstaking,  careful  handler,  and  has  been 


quite  successful  as  a  developer  of  both  colts  and  aged 
horses — the  very  fast  mare  Mary  D.,  t»v  Cheyenne  ; 
Laura  D.,  2:225,  pacing,  by  General  Hancock,  and 
other  good  ones,  having  been  developed  by  him. 

His  stable  now  includes  Lady  Phillips,  2:1!H,  pa- 
cing, by  Cuckoo,  son  of  Ambassador,  dam  by  Brown 
Hal.;  Skyland  Girl,' 2:28,  pacing,  by  Simmons,  2:2, 
dam  the  well-known  roan  mare  Mamie  Woods,  2:20, 
by  Woods'  Hambletonian  ;  Queen  Bess,  2:32},  roan 
mare,  by  Blue  Bird,  son  of  Jay  Biid,  dam  by  Florida;: 
Stonewall  Jackson,  by  Browu  Hal  and  a  brown  horse, 
5,  by  Extralight,  dam  by  Jolly  Friar. 


Mr.  T.  O.  Sandy,  of  Burkeville,  Va.,  well  known  as 
a  breeder  of  Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle,  has  purchased 
of  J.  A.  Jarvis,  Eastville,  Va.,  the  imported  hackney 
stallion,  The  Duke,  son  of  Silver  Star  and  Lady  Fanny, 
by  Rob  Roy,  and  will  place  him  in  the  stud.  The- 
Duke  is  a  stoutly  made,  handsome  horse,  a  pleasant, 
prompt  driver,  while  his  disposition  can  scarcely  be 
excelled.  The  late  Captain  Orris  A.  Browne,  of  Cape 
Charles,  Va  ,  who  purchased  the  horse  in  New  York 
some  years  since  and  brought  him  to  Virginia,  thought 
very  highly  of  him.  Captain  Browne  weighed  250 
pounds,  and  frequently  asserted  that  The  Duke  was 
about  the  only  horse  that  he  had  found  able  to  carry 
him  day  after  day  over  the  immense  Hollywood  Place, 
near  Cape  Charles,  and  stand  up  under  the  work.  The 
Duke  left  a  number  of  his  get  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia,  and  as  harness,  saddle  and  general  purpose 
horses  the>  are  well  thought  of. 


That  good  steeplechase  mare,  White  Garters,  the 
chestnut  daughter  of  imported  Rigoletto  and  Vesta, 
by  Catesby,  who  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Hurkamp,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  proved  herself  a 
sensational  jumper  for  a  couple  of  seasons,  has  been 
retired  to  the  stud.  She  went  wrong  in  1S99,  aud  has- 
been  secured  from  Mr.  Chamblet  by  Mr.  Robert  Ne- 
ville, of  the  Pelham  Stud,  Welt>ourne,  Va.,  where  she 
was  bred.  White  Garters  will  be  mated  this  season 
with  imported  Ardington,  the  successor  of  imported 
Rigoletto,  as  the  head  of  the  Pelham  Stud. 


Colonel  K.  M.  Murchison,  well  known  as  an  exten- 
sive laud  owner,  banker  and  capitalist  of  Wilmington, 
N.  O,  but  who,  with  his  family,  spends  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year  at  his  residence  in  New  York  City, 
has  recently  acquired  by  purchase  from  Mr.  Charlea 
H.  Hurkamp,  of  the  Amaret  Farm,  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  the  grand-looking,  heavy-weight  hunter,  Horn- 
pipe, a  roan  gelding,  five  years  old,  by  Young  Sanford, 
son  of  Sanford,  by  Lexington,  who  stands  sixteen 
hands  and  an  inch  in  height  aud  weighs  1,175  pounds. 
Hornpipe  is  up  to  any  weight,  and  one  of  the  highest 
class  specimens  of  the  park  saddle  horse  yet  sent  out 
from  Virginia,  being  able  to  clear  the  bars  at  five  feet 
six  inches  with  ease,  while  notwithstanding  his  size  he 
is  lithe,  graceful  and  active  in  his  movements.  The 
b:g  roan  sou  of  Young  Sanford  was  purchased  by  Col- 
onel Murchison  for  his  daughter,  Miss  Marie  Murchi- 
son, who  will  use  him  as  a  hunter  during  the  winter 
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at  Orton  Plantation,  near  Wilmington,  and  in  the 
spring  Hornpipe  will  be  taken  to  New  York  and  used 
as  park  saddler. 


As  the  sire  of  good  looking  colts  that  develop  iuto 
Bpeedy,  handsome  road  horses,  the  get  of  Gregorian, 
2:29  ,,  the  son  of  Prince  George  and  Beltiua,  by  Mans 
field,  who  heads  the  stud  of  Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt,  Gra- 
ham, X.  C,  are  not  excelled  by  any  horse,  in  that 
State.  Gregorian  is  the  sire  of  Glencoe,  2 :2."i ;  Rowdy 
Bob,  2:30,  and  others  of  promise.  Giles  Mebane,  the 
beautiful  four  year  old  brown  sou  of  John  R.  Gentry, 
2:00},  out  of  the  Hanua  mare,  Winnie  I).,  dam  of 
three  in  the  list,  is  the  stud  compauion  of  Gregorian. 
In  addition  to  these  hoises  Mr.  Holt  basin  the  stud  at 
Alamance  the  Shetland  stallions,  Governor  Peck,  Da- 
pout  and  the  midget  Montrose,  who  stands  but  thirty- 
six  inches  in  height. 


Among  the  trotters  iu  wiuter  quarters  around  Rich- 
mond are  Mosul,  2:0.)!,  by  Sultan  out  of  Virginia 
Maid,  by  Sam  Purdy;  Kodrafl,  2:15!.  by  Norval,  out 
of  Biauca,  by  Blackwood,  Jr.  ;  McZens,  2:13,  by 
McKinney,  dam  Grace  Kaiser,  by  Kaiser;  Roster, 
2:10,.  by  Almomedo,  out  of  Red  Rose,  by  Red  Wilkes  ; 
Firewood,  2:17',,  by  King  Nutwood,  dam  Medina,  by 
Middlctown  :  Eloroy,  2:181,  by  Simmons,  dam  Berk- 
shire Belle,  by  Alcyone:  Hulraan,  2:20,  by  Quarter- 
master, dam  Winnie  D.,  by  Hanois ;  Lncena,  2:224, 
byWickliffe,  dam  Happy  Princess,  by  Happy  Medium, 
and  others  with  slower  records,  while  iu  addition  there 
are  also  quite  a  number  of  green  horses  aud  colts. 


The  well  known  newspaper  men  and  breeders  of 
thorough  I ireds.  trotters  and  hackneys.  Marshall  & 
Thompson.  Warrenton,  Va  .  desire  to  dispose  of  the 
imported  hackney  stallion.  Young  Nobleman,  whose 
get  are  uniformly  good  looking,  of  tractable  disposi 
tions,  and  wondei  fully  free  from  blemishes  and  various 
forms  of  unsoundness.  Young  Nobleman  is  a  hand 
some,  well  formed  horse,  and  was  a  show  ring  winner 
in  England,  capturing,  anioug  other  prizes,  the  gold 
medal  at  Islington. 


Get  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  subscribe  for  the 
Southern  Planter.  It  can  be  had  for  the  nominal  sum 
of  fifty  cents  a  year,  which  places  it  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  Planter  not  only  ranks  among  the  highest 
class  agricultural  journals  published,  but  it  is  the  old 
est  publication  of  its  class  in  the  country,  being  now 
in  its  si  sty  Mist  year  of  publication.  The  editor-in- 
chief  is  a  practical  farmer,  whose  views  are  liberal 
and  progressive,  aud  al  ug  these  lines  the  Planter  is 
conducted.  As  an  advertising  medium  it  is  unex- 
celled, having  a  circulation  of  over  10,000  copies, 
reaching  many  different  sections  and  the  best  people 
in  each  section. 


The  famous  brood  mare,  Tillie  Russell,  a  thorough- 
bred daughter  of  Scathelock  and  Daisy,  by  Ciucker, 
son  of  Boston,  owned  in  the  Ellerslie  Stud,  Charlottes 
ville,  Va.,  is  in  foal  to  Ejn,  by  whose  sire,  Edus,  she 
produced  the  good  race  horse  and  money  winner,  Rus 
sell.  Broad  Rock. 


BLANKETING  HORSES. 

For  eight  years  it  has  been  my  custom  to  blanket 
horses  which  are  warm  and  wet  after  a  hard  drive. 
The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  there  are 
physiological  reasons  why  they  should  be.  Rapid 
evaporation  extracts  heat  rapidly  ;  the  rapid  extrac- 
tion of  h  at  causes  the  great  network  of  capillary 
blood  vessels  to  contract,  thus  causing  internal  con- 
gestion. Many  have  observed  a  horse  standing  with 
front  and  hind  feet  closely  together  and  spinal  column 
curved  upward  till  he  resembled  a  dromedary,  on  a  cold 
morninsj  after  being  put  away  warm  without  blanket- 
iuti.  The  desideratum  is  uot  drying  off  quickly,  but 
the  application  of  a  woolen  covering,  that  does  not 
absorb  heat  rapidly,  but  prevents  rapid  radiation, 
thereby  preventing  the  impairment  of  muscular  tissue, 
which  will  sooner  or  later  be  recognized  in  muscular 
soreness.  Not  only  this,  but  the  internal  organs — 
liver,  lungs  aud  intestines — have  to  accommodate  an 
abnormal  quantity  of  blood  if  the  surface  is  cooled 
rapidly,  resulting  in  serious  impairment  of  their  func- 
tions. Retained  heat  on  the  surface  keeps  up  a  nor- 
mal action  of  the  skin.  The  sweat  glands  cease  to 
excrete  gradually,  and  the  oil  glands  at  the  roots  of 
the  hair  functionate  normally,  hence  the  smooth  coat 
of  soft  and  pliable  hair  we  find  in  the  morning  on  a 
hard  driven  horse  which  has  been  properly  blanketed 
at  night.  These  statements  refer  to  stables  not  arti- 
licially  heated. 

The  writer  ouce  broke  through  the  ice  while  cross 
ing  the  river.  The  temperature  was  considerably 
below  the  freezing  point.  A  couple  of  good  blankets 
wrapped  about  him  enabled  him  to  ride  six  miles 
with  comparative  comfort  (and  no  unpleasaut  after 
effects),  without  which  there  would  have  developed 
much  muscular  soreness,  the  explanation  of  the  same 
having  already  been  given. — L.  E  Barton,  in  West- 
ern Horseman. 


THE    FIRST   WINTER. 

The  best  methods  for  carrying  colts  and  calves 
through  the  first  winter  are,  in  my  opinion,  first,  they 
should  be  fed  regularly  on  some  nutritions  food,  such 
as  threshed  oats  or  some  kind  of  ground  feed.  They 
should  also  have  access  to  some  kind  of  rough  feed, 
such  as  hay,  oats,  straw,  or  corn  fodder,  and  should 
have  plenty  of  water,  and  should  be  well  protected 
from  the  storms  of  winter.  I  do  not  believe  young 
stock  should  be  kept  too  closely  confined.  They  should 
be  allowed  to  run  out  in  the  daytime,  where  they  will 
have  a  chance  to  exercise  and  also  to  get  the  sunshine, 
both  of  which  are  very  essential.  The  present  prices 
of  cattle,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  good  hoises, 
will  not  justify  negligence  in  carrying  them  through 
the  first  winter.  We  think  there  is  more  profit  on 
the  animal  that  is  well  cared  for,  and  kept  in  growiug 
condition  the  year  round,  than  the  one  that  is  neg- 
lected, for  the  latter  will  be  very  poor  and  weak  iu 
the  spring,  and  will  require  some  time  to  gain  what  it 
has  lost  through  the  winter,  while  the  other  has  made 
a  good  growth  aud  almost  doubled  in  value. — Cor. 
Iowa  Homestead. 
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fliscellaneous. 


VIRGINIA    STATE    BOARD    OF    AGRICULTURE 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  now  in  session  having 
enacted  a  statute  imposing  a  tonnage  tax  on  fertilizers 
and  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  to  the  sup 
port  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  realized 
that  something  more  than  money  is  needed  to  make 
the  Department  an  effective  one,  and  now  proposes  to 
supply  this  deficiency  by  a  bill  changing  the  method 
of  appointment  of  the  Board  and  the  status  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Without  here  enter- 
ing upon  a  lengthy  criticism  of  the  policy  of  a  tonnage 
tax  on  fertilizers  and  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds 
to  the  support  of  the  work  of  the  Board,  further  than 
to  say  that  neither  that  system  of  taxation  nor  that 
method  of  providing  for  the  work  of  the  Board  com- 
mends itself  to  us  as  being  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted,  as  the  one  simply  amounts  to  imposing  an 
additional  tax  on  the  farmer,  who  already  pajs  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  the  taxation  of  the  State,  and, 
further,  makes  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  get  the  par 
ticular  fertilizer  he  desires  to  buy,  as  only  those  who 
are  selling  a  very  large  tonnage  of  fertilizer  in  the 
State  will  go  to  the  cost  and  trouble  of  buying  and 
affixing  the  tags  called  for.  whilst  the  other  is  wrong 
in  principle,  as  it  makes  the  efficiency  of  the  Depart- 
ment depend  on  the  produce  of  a  particular  tax.  If  a 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  needed — and  we 
hold  strongly  that  it  is — then  it  should  be  provided  for 
out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  State,  and  should 
have  such  a  sum  appropriated  for  its  support  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Legislature  ought  to  be  expended  for 
that  purpose.  It  would  be  quite  as  sound  in  principle 
to  require  the  crimiuals  of  the  State  to  provide  the 
cost  of  the  execution  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  State 
as  to  require  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  provide  the 
funds  needed  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Both  expenditures  are  needed  in  the  interest  of  the 
well  being  of  the  whole  State,  and  both  should  be  pro 
vided  out  of  the  general  taxes  levied  on  all  alike.  We 
do,  however,  desire  to  impress  on  the  Legislature  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  law  altering 
the  method  of  election  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  status  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  not  one  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  likely  to  effect 
the  purpose  intended,  but  rather  will  lead  to  less 
effectiveness  and  will  have  the  direct  result  of  putting 
the  Board  into  politics,  from  which,  amidst  all  that  has 
been  said  against  the  Board  as  at  present  appointed, 
it  has  been  kept  out  up  to  the  present  time.  Under 
the  existing  law,  the  Board  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, half  retiring  every  two  years  ;  and  it  is  required 
that  four  out  of  the  ten  members  shall  be  of  a  different 


political  party  from  the  other  six  members.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  is  ex-officio  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Board,  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  also  under  the 
statute  creating  his  office  au  independent  officer  of 
the  Department,  and  as  such  required  to  report  and 
advise  the  Governor  and  Legislature  independently  of 
the  Board  of  which  he  is  the  servant  and  executive 
officer.  Such  a  conflict  of  authority  and  power  can 
never  work  effectually,  and  this,  and  not  the  lack  of 
money,  has  been  largely  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
Board  to  do  effective  work  for  the  farmers.  The  only 
Boards  of  Agriculture  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
that  have  been  able  to  do  effectual  work,  are  those 
where  the  Board,  however  elected,  has  the  power  to 
appoint  its  own  officers,  and  these  have  no  other 
authority  than  that  derived  from  the  Board  appoi.  ting 
them.  This  is  a  sound  principle,  and  one  applied  in  the 
conduct  of  business  by  every  one  conducting  a  busi- 
ness. Instead  of  following  so  plain  and  common  sense 
a  method  of  organizing  the  Department,  the  bill  intro- 
duced proposes  to  make  the  appointment  of  the  Board 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Legislature,  thus  bring- 
ing it  into  the  political  arena  to  be  made  the  foot  ball 
of  the  politicians,  and  then  further  complicates  mat- 
ters by  making  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  ex- 
officio  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  provides  for  the 
creation  of  another  paid  official  .;s  Secretary  of  the 
Board.  Under  the  Fertilizer  law,  provision  is  made 
for  payment  of  a  salary,  not  exceeding  $2,000  a  year, 
to  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
will  cprtainly  not  be  likely  to  expect  to  receive  less 
than  $1,200  per  year.  Here  we  shall  at  once  have  an 
expenditure  for  two  officers  alone  of  over  $3,000  per 
year.  The  result  of  such  an  arrangement  will  practi- 
cally be  to  make  the  Board  merely  the  registering  au- 
thority of  the  acts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
and  will  certainly  lead  to  friction  and  the  refusal  of 
the  best  men  to  serve  on  the  Board.  As  this  Board 
is  purely  and  solely  intended  to  advance  and  look 
after  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  why 
should  not  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  be  pu  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers Y 
We  would  suggest  that  the  bill  be  so  changed  as  to 
provide  for  a  board  of  40  members,  one  to  be  elected 
from  each  State  Senatorial  District  at  the  same  time 
as  it  elects  its  Senator.  This  would  ensure  represen- 
tation of  every  section  of  the  State,  and  it  would  rest 
with  the  farmers  in  each  section  to  make  choice  of  a 
fit  and  proper  representative.  This  Board  should  be 
required  to  meet  not  more  than  twice  in  each  year 
(several  of  the  most  effective  boards  in  other  States 
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only  meet  in  full  session  once  a  year),  and  should  have 
power  to  appoint  its  own  President,  Secretary,  and  all 
other  officers,  and  the  Commissionership  of  Agricul 
ture  should  be  abolished.  The  Board  should  also  be 
required  to  elect  an  Executive  Committee,  to  meet 
every  three  months,  to  have  supervision  over  the  rou 
tine  work  of  the  Board  and  its  officers.  Subject  to 
these  provisions,  give  the  Board  absolute  authority  to 
do  anything  in  its  judgment  necessary  to  ad  vauce  ag 
riculture  aud  immigration  in  the  State,  and  give  it  an 
appropriation  of  $20,000  per  year  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Board  j  aying  into  the  Treasury  all  fees 
received  from  the  registration  or  tonnage  tax  on  fertil 
izers  or  otherwise  comiug  to  its  hands.  We  believe 
such  a  Board  would  be  found  to  work  effectively  and 
give  satisfaction  to  the  farmers.  If  it  failed,  they 
would  themselves  be  to  blame,  and  would  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands.  That  the  existing  organ- 
ization of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  cause 
of  its  failure  to  do  the  work  required  of  it  with  satis 
faction  to  the  farmers,  and  not  the  lack  of  money 
wherewith  to  do  the'  work  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  although  the  Board  his  been  constituted  of  rep 
re8entative  and  able  men  ever  since  its  creation,  and 
has  had,  for  years,  up  to  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, an  appropriation  of  $10,000  per  year,  aud  the 
right  to  expend  $3,000  oat  of  the  fertilizer  fees  in  exe- 
cuting the  fertilizer  law,  it  has  never,  in  any  year  since 
its  creation,  expended  the  whole  of  its  appropriation,  but 
has  allowed  large  sums  to  lapse  into  the  Treasury. 
Conflict  of  power  and  authority  over  its  officers,  and 
not  lack  of  ability  in  the  B  >ard,  has  been  the  cause  of 
its  failure.  This  we  know  fiom  Presidents  and  mem 
bersof  the  Board,  and  from  our  own  observation.  We 
urge  all  farmers  to  write  their  representatives  in  sup- 
port of  such  an  amendment  of  the  proposed  law  as  we 
suggest. 

PROGRESS. 

A  correspondent  from  Southwest  Virginia  writes  us 
as  follows:  "If  your  correspondents  would  compare 
farming  in  Southwest  Virginia  with  Greenbrier,  West- 
Virginia,  and  that  with  Augusta  county,  and  that  with 
Rockingham  and  Shenandoah  counties,  as  it  was  in 
1870,  and  as  it  is  at  present,  they  would  not  fail  to 
see  that  the  advance  in  methods  is  marked,  and  the 
advance  in  results  still  more  marked.  In  1S72,  on  my 
farm  in  Southwest  Virginia,  I  could  graze  twelve  or 
fifteen  cattle,  four  or  five  horses,  four  cows  and  a  few 
hogs,  and  raise  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  corn  and 
eight  to  ten  bushels  of  wheat  on  choice  patches.  Last 
year  I  kept  sixty  eight  cattle,  ten  horses,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sheep,  five  cows  and  forty  hogs  and  other 
stock,  and  raised  forty  bushels  of  corn  and  twenty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  other  crops  accord 
ingly,  taking  the  land  as  it  came."  This  speaks  well 
for  the  management  of  this  farm  and  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  Virginia  lauds. 


THE   AGRICULTURAL    PRESS-A  RETROSPECT. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

I  have  been  pushed  so  hard  of  late  that  I  fear  that 
anything  I  may  now  have  to  offer  iu  regard  to  the  an- 
niversary occasion  will  be  too  late. 

In  looking  back  over  my  connection  with  the  agri- 
cultural press,  I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  there  haa 
been  a  vast  evolution  going  on.  My  first  essay  as  a 
writer  for  the  press  was  a  little  article  on  the  culture 
of  the  strawberry,  when  quite  a  youngster,  for  the  Week- 
ly Sun  of  Biltimore.  I  noticed  that  they  offered  to 
seud  the  paper  for  a  year  if  one  would  occasionally 
send  an  article  for  the  agricultural  page  of  the  paper. 
That  was  away  back  in  the  fifties  over  forty  years  ago. 
I  was  then  endeavoring  to  establish  a  nursery  business 
in  my  native  State  of  Virginia,  and,  like  most  new 
beginners,  thought  that  I  knew  a  great  deal.  I  was 
immensely  gratified  to  see  my  name  in  print,  and  to 
get  the  paper  as  a  reward  for  the  effort,  and  I  semi- 
occasionally  sent  the  Sun  an  article,  aud  they  were 
kind  enough  to  consider  them  all  worthy  of  publica- 
tion. 

The  first  regular  agricultural  paper  to  which  I  con- 
tributed was  the  American  Agriculturist.  I  had  no 
thought  of  pay  in  connection  with  the  writing  I  did 
for  many  years,  and  of  course  got  none.  After  the 
war,  when  I  was  once  more  trying  to  start  in  commer- 
cial horticulture,  I  was  induced  to  contribute  to  the 
old  American  Farmer,  and  the  editor  was  kind  enough 
to  say  that  I  wielded  a  facile  pen.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  contributed  to  several  papers  occasionally,  and 
always  made  it  a  rule  to  sign  my  own  name  to  every- 
thing I  wrote,  believing  that  if  an  article  was  worth 
printing  the  credit  of  writing  it  should  be  mine.  The 
American  Farmer  had  then  separated  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Southern  Planter,  and  while  its  editor  and 
I  were  of  different  schools  of  politics,  we  never  al- 
lowed political  matters  to  come  between  us,  or  to  ap- 
pear in  the  paper.  It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  I 
found,  after  the  death  of  the  veteran,  Samuel  Sands, 
that  the  American  Farmer  was  to  be  disposed  of  as  an 
unprofitable  property,  for  I  have  long  wondered  why 
the  great  city  of  Baltimore  aud  the  State  of  Maryland 
would  not  liberally  support  a  good  agricultural  paper. 
The  old  American  Farmer  went  into  the  hands  of  po- 
litical farmers  in  Washington,  and  I  believe  no  longer 
exists.  The  Southern  Planter  had  in  the  meantime  put 
on  a  new  dress,  and  became  the  most  sightly  of  all  the 
Southern  agricultural  journals.  About  this  time,  too, 
financial  difficulties  made  it  essential  that  I  should  get 
all  the  reward  I  could  for  what  work  I  did.  My  old 
friend,  Peter  Henderson,  than  whom  no  better  man 
ever  lived,  wrote  to  me  that  a  man  of  my  experience, 
and  who  could  tell  what  he  knew  as  well,  ought  to  get 
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-some  income  out  of  his  work,  and  he  accordingly  in- 
troduced me  to  several  publishers,  who,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, gave  me  regular  contracts  at  fairly  good  pay.  I 
have  worked  for  some  journals  that  I  thought  had  a 
right  to  live,  but  they  did  not.  I  do  not  kuow  that  I 
helped  to  kill  them,  but  there  was  always  some  one 
else  ready  to  take  me  on  nutil  now  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
find  time,  amidst  all  my  duties,  to  write  what  publish 
ers  are  asking  for.  I  started  out  on  this,  not  to  make 
an  autobiography,  but  to  give  something  of  a  sketch 
of  what  I  have  kuown  of  agricultural  journalism  dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  time  the  Southern  Planter  has 
been  in  existence.  I  have  for  many  years  been  inter 
-ested  in  the  success  of  the  Planter.  Not  in  a  fiuancial 
way  as  regards  myself,  for  no  one  knows  better  thin 
you  that  I  could  take  my  wares  to  a  market  that  paid 
better.  But  I  have  been  anxious  to  help  to  build  up  a 
real  Southern  magazine  for  the  farm,  and  the  matter 
-of  pay  for  what  I  do  has  been  a  secondary  matter.  I 
am  egotist  enough  to  believe  that  I  am  helping  my 
fellow  men,  and,  perhaps,  helping  the  Planter.  The 
more  we  can  get  our  people  to  read  the  paper,  the 
nearer  we  can  get  our  Station  work  to  them  ;  and  in 
no  way  that  I  know  of  can  we  do  thum  more  good 
than  by  answering  their  letters  on  every  question  that 
-confronts  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  That  the  Southern 
Planter  has  been  a  growing  power  for  good  during  all 
the  years  of  its  existence,  no  one  realizes  more  than 
those  who  have  been  trying  to  make  it  so.  Compare 
the  fine  paper,  clear  type,  and  the  number  of  practi- 


leges  in  those  days,  but  there  were  men  of  broad  and 
liberal  education  niakiug  a  success  as  farmers,  and  it 
was  their  liberal  education  that  so  broadened  their 
minds  that  they  could  grasp  better  than  some  of  us 
do  to  day  the  problems  of  Southern  agricultui  e.  What 
breeder  of  the  present  day  has  the  stock  of  thorough- 
breds that  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  kept  and  bred, 
and  where,  outside  of  E  igland,  were  there  more  real 
thoroughbreds  than  in  Virginia  of  that  day.  It  has 
taken  us  a  generation  to  get  back  to  the  agricultural 
thought  that  pervaded  Virginia  in  the  days  of  John 
Randolph.  The  old  class  of  educated  farmers  has  been 
for  many  years  succeeded  by  men  of  slight  education, 
as  a  rule,  and  the  old  fine  estates  have  in  consequence 
lost  much  of  their  former  fertility  and  importance. 
Much  of  this  has  of  course  been  the  result  of  the.  im- 
poverishment of  the  war  ;  but  when  I  hear  Northern 
men  coming  South  and  talking  about  the  poor  farm- 
ing of  the  South,  I  feel  like  telling  them  that  a  gene- 
ration ago  there  was  far  better  farming  done  in  Virginia 
than  ever  has  been  iu  the  North.  True,  there  were 
none  of  the  great  money  spending  places  like  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  New  York  maintain,  where  every 
crop  grown  and  animal  raised  costs  five  times  its 
value,  but  business  like  and  money  making  farming 
was  done.  One  smart  youngster  wrote  a  few  years 
ago  about  his  introducing  clover  into  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  counties  in  Maryland,  where,  in  fact, 
clover  had  been  a  farm  crop  in  the  old  days  when  this 
country  of  western  New  York  was  being  cleared  from 
the  wiid  forest.  I  often  wish  that  some  of  the  North- 
ern  men  who  come  so  patronizingly  into  poor,  war- 


impoverished   Virginia,  could   have  seen  the  farming 

in   Virginia   in   her  palmy  days,   when   the  Southern 

cal  farmers  who  contribute  to  its  pages,  with  the ,  paper  ,  PlantJw.as  yoang>  but  fulL  of  brains.    Mayhershadow 


as  it  appeared  forty  years  ago,  and  the  wonderful  ad 
vance  will  be  apparent.  If  the  Planter  advauces  dur- 
ing the  next  sixty  years  as  it  has  in  the  past,  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  see  it  then.  Even  we,  friend  Jack- 
eon,   hardly  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  future  of 


never  grow  less. 


W.  F.  Massey. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  FARMERS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 
A  knowledge  of  what  the  Eist  Coast  States  are  ca- 
agricultural  journalism  in  the  South,  for  the  Southern   pable  of  doing,  and  observing  what  they  do  not  do. 


farmers  are  just  awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  their 


leads  me  to  some  suggestions  to  those  in  possession  of 
at  least  "forty  acres  and  a  mule"  in  this  section. 
lands,  and  there  is  a  greater  interest  being  taken  to- :  There  ig  n0  brignter  spot  under  the  sun;  no  more 
day  among  the  real  workers  on  the  farms  in  reading  favorable  opportunity  for  all  the  fine  products  of  the 
than  ever.  Look  back  over  your  old  time  issues,  and  farm,  than  from  Virginia  southward.  It  is  the  most 
you  will  note  t*hat  it  was  only  the  gentlemen  farmers,  favored  spot  for  the  manifestations  of  a  high  intelli- 
.,  ...    ,  .    .  .  ,   .,  ,.       ,    gence,  an  exact  science,  and  a  fine-art  skill  in  making 

the  men  with  large  estates,  who  read  the  agricultural  j  ^  ^  tQ  b(,ing  forfch  'in  ahundanPPi  upou  the  gl(lb(? 

papers.  Their  overse -rs,  their  tenant  farmers,  the,  France  is  in  the  lead  in  all  agricultural  and  manu- 
men  who  hired  negroes  from  them,  hardly  ever  read  a  ,  facturing  industries,  and  yet  France  has  4o,000  square 
paper.  But  the  gentlemen  farmers  of  that  day  in  miles  less  territory  than  thesefive  Atlantic  Coast  Slates. 
Virginia  were  educated  men,  and  they  wrote  articles  France  has  33.000,000  of  people  and  these  States 
,  * :  .       ,      ,     ,.  '      ,  .,  .....     less  than  7,000,000,  and  yet  these  States  have  every- 

of  high  value  for  the  paper.  They  saw  the  possibili  \  thiog  of  ciima,P,  aoU  and  rainfall  that  France  has, 
ties  of  improved  agriculture  better  than  the  mass  of  an(j  aa  hundredfold  more.  Everything  that  can  be 
the  farmers  do  to  day.  Men  like  Edmund  Ruffin  and  grown  in  France,  from  her  silk  worms  to  her  hemp, 
others  whom  I  might  name  left  their  impress  on  the  can  be  grown  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  two 


agriculture  of  Virginia  that  has  not  yet  been  effaced  ; 
and  while  the  old  issues  of  the  Planter  were  shabby  in 
their  mechanical  get  up,  they  contained  the  thoughts 
of  brilliant  minds.     There  were  no  Agricultural  Col- 


crops  to  her  one  in  the  three  States  to  the  southward. 
The  mean  temperature  of  France  is  50  to  60,  while 
the  Coast  States  range  from  50  up  to  70.  The  rainfall 
of  France  is  20  to  30  inches,  while  in  the  East  Coast 
there  is  nothing  less  than  double  that  amount. 
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Prance  has  no  soil,  no  climate,  no  condition,  but  the 
East  Coast  is  doubly  favorable  ;  and  yet  the  little  re- 
public grows  over  75,000  tons  of  hemp  annually  and 
spins  and  weaves  it  all  into  the  finest  fabrics,  her 
people  wearing  linen  where  the  East  Coast  wears  cot 
ton.  That  hemp  equals  all  the  cottou  raised  upon  the 
East  Coast. 

France  has,  at  most,  but  five  good  ports  of  entry, 
while  the  Etst  Coast  has  fifteen,  and  cau  have  twenty 
equalling  those  of  France.  Prance  has  but  four  rivers 
for  water  power  or  navigation,  the  East  Coast  States 
four  times  that,  and  could  furnish  ten  times  the  water 
power ;  and  yet  France  leads  in  manufactures,  and 
supports  38,000.000  of  people  against  less  thau 
7,000,000  in  tbe  live  East  Coast  States. 

If  you  ask  why,  it  is  simply  because  every  acre  is 
made  to  produce  its  utmost,  and  the  people  act  upon 
the  principle  of  producing  all  they  consume.  France 
has  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  to  sell  to 
the  whole  world.  This  little  nation,  not  so  large  as 
Texas  exports  $50,000,000  worth  of  beet  sugar  annu- 
ally ;  nor  is  France  as  well  adapted  to  raising  beets  as 
either  of  the  East  Coast  States. 

Comparing  with  our  own  country,  while  the  land  of 
these  five  States  is  worth  an  average  of  $5  per  acre, 
those  of  the  Northern  States,  with  less  rainfall,  less 
favorable  conditions  of  climate,  is  worth  $100  per 
acre.  Why  ?  One  reason  is  the  presence  of  manufac 
tories,  which  create  large  towns,  and  the  other  is  that 
every  acre  of  land  is  made  to  yield  a  crop  which  gives 
a  profit  upon  land  worth  $100  per  acre.  And  yet 
every  water  power  of  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  may  be  duplicated  upon  the 
rivers  of  the  East  Coast.  Every  acre  in  these  States 
may  be  made  to  produce  one  third  to  one  half  more 
than  those  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  many 
crops  impossible  of  production  at  the  North. 

While  I  know  these  facts  of  personal  knowledge, 
the  world  does  not  k:iow  them,  and  until  the  people 
do,  they  will  continue  to  pass  you  by  on  their  long 
journeys  to  the  bleak  and  arid  North  and  West.  If 
you  wish  to  have  your  population  increase,  you  must 
advertise.  To  advertise,  you  must  show  by  your 
daily  and  weekly  and  monthly  labors  that  your  laud 
will  produce  just  as  good  crops,  and  better  and  more 
of  them,  than  now  produced  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  enough  to  produce  a  medium  crop  of  any 
thing,  nor  a  fair  lot  of  animals,  nor  one  field  of  a  heavy 
yield  of  corn,  or  one  lot  of  fine  horses,  or  cattle,  or 
sheep,  or  hogs,  but  you  must  steadily  show  to  the 
world  that  you  can  produce  more  upon  an  acre  every 
year,  and  with  less  expense,  than  can  be  done  any- 
where else.  Let  there  be  a  steady  product  of  the 
largest  and  the  finest  and  bost,  and  you  will  need  no 
other  advertising.  S.  S.  Boyce. 

Toltenville,  N.  T. 


A    SURE   CURE. 

If  a  man  has  a  col'  on  the  chist,  get  Casey's  mix- 
ture f'r  man  an'  baist,  put  him  in  bed,  slap  a  mus- 
thard  plasther  on  him  that'll  keep  his  mind  employed, 
an'  lave  thim  fight  it  out.  May  th'  best  man  win.  If 
the  patient's  alive  in  th'  morniu',  he  not  have  stren'th 
to  cough. — "Mr.  Dooley,"  in  the  Ladled  Home  Journal. 


RICIinOND  PRICES,  JANUARY  25,   1900. 

Comments  for  the  Week. 
Tobacco — Blights— Rather  better  feeling  and  more- 
doing  this  week.     Dark— Receipts  and  offerings  lib- 
eral ;    market  firm  at  quotations;    fine  stemming  irt 
good,  active  demand  at  full  prices.     Sun-Cured — Re- 
ceipts liberal  ;  market  fairly  active. 
Wheat. — Receipts  light ;  market  active. 
Corn — Steady  ;  good  demand. 

Oats — Continue  steady. 

Hay — Quiet  at  the  advanced  quotations. 

Flour — Continues  dull. 

Eggs — Market  fairly  active  ;   receipts  equal  to  de- 
mand. 

Baiter — Dull  ;  heavy  receipts. 

Poultry — Fairly  active;  liberal  receipts. 
Virginia  Bacon — Sides  and  shoulders  dull ;  hams  in> 
fair  demand. 

Potatoes — Steady  at  quotations. 

Onions — Steady  ;  moderate  receipts. 

Apples — Market   firm  and  in  good    condition ;    re- 
ceipts about  equal  to  demand. 

Hides — Weak  ;  downward  tendency. 
Sun-Cured  Tobacco — New. 

Lugs,  common,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Short  leaf,  $4  to  $5. 

Long  leaf,  $5  to  $6  50. 

Wrappers,  $S  to  $10. 
Bright  Tobaccos. 

Smokers,  medium,  $8  to  $9. 

Cutters,  medium,  $13  to  $15. 

Fillers,  medium,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Wrappers,  medium,  $12  to  $15. 
Dark  Tobacco — New. 

Lugs,  inferior  to  good,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Medium  leaf,  $5  to  $7.50. 
Wheat. 

No.  2  red,  77c. 

No.  3  red,  75  to  76c. 
Corn. 

No.  2  white.  41c. 

No.  3  white!  401  to  41c. 

No.  2  mixed,  40c. 

White  corn,  Va.,  bag  lots,  41  to  42c. 
Oats. 

Winter  seed  oats,  55  to  60c. 

Rye,  60c. 
Hay. 

No.  1  timothy,  $16. 

No.  I  clover,  mixed,  $15.  . 

No.  1  clover,  $14  to  $14.50. 

Virginia  timothy,  No.  1,  $15. 

Virginia,  mixed,  $13  50  to  $14. 

Clover,  Virginia.  $10  to  $12. 

Shucks,  baled,  $10. 

Straw,  compressed,  $8  to  $8  50. 

Mill  offal— bulk  :  Ship  stuff  per  ton,  $16  to  $16.50. 

Bran,  $15.50. 
Poultry. 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  per  lb.,  8c. 
"  "     hens,  "        9c. 

"         dressed  gobblers,  per  lb.,  TOc. 

"        hens,  "        10}  to  lie. 

Chickens,  live,  per  lb.,  9  to  9Jc. 
"         dressed,  per  lb  ,  10c. 

John  F.  Jacob  &  Co., 
Commission  Merchants,  Richmond,    Va. 
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TERMS  FOR  ADVERTISING. 
Rate  card  furnished  on  application. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

The  Southern  Plainer  Is  mailed  to  sub- 
scribers m  the  United  States  and  Canada  at 
80c.  per  annum  ;  all  foreign  countries,  75c. 

Rem  itlan cm  should  be  made  direct  to  this 
office,  either  by  Registered  Letter  or  Money 
Order,  which  will  beat  our  risk.  When  made 
otherwise  we  cannot  be  responsible. 

.»lwnv»  Kin'  «he  Name  of  the  Post  Office 
to  which  your  paper  is  sent.  Your  name  can- 
not be  found  on  our  books  unless  this  is  done. 

The  Date  on  your  Label  shows  to  what 
time  your  subscription  is  paid. 

Subscriber*  falling  to  receive  their  paper 
promptly  and  regularly,  will  confer  a  favor 
by  reporting  the  fact  at  once. 

We  Invite  Farmer*  to  write  us  on  any 
agricultural  topic.  We  are  always  pleased  to 
receive  practical  articles.  Criticism  of  Arti- 
cles, Suggestions  How  to  Improve  The 
Planter  Descriptions  of  New  Grains.  Roots, 
or  Vegetables  not  generally  known,  Particu- 
lars of  Experiments  Tried,  or  Improved 
Methods  of  Cultivation  are  each  and  all  wel- 
come. Contributions  sent  us  must  not  be  fur- 
nished other  papers  until  after  they  have  ap- 
peared In  our  columns.  Rejected  matter  will 
be  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 


THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


^9  ^m  I  m.  fal  \&  I  Ok.  ^^  ■  ^Jf  low  land  depends  on 
proper  drainage.  Proper  drainage  depends  on  the  use  of  drain  tile.  We  would 
like  to  tell  you  how  to  install  an  effective  system  of  drainage,  and  quote  prices  on 

Farm  Drain  Tile 


iwrfc  Powhatan  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Artist)-: 
Front  Bricks. 


DRAIN  YOI1P  I  ANDand  "se  agricultural 

l/K/-%lll     I  WIJK   LMHLT  LIME.-     You  will  double  your 


crops.     We  sell  all  sizes 


Farm  Drain  Tile, 


TERRA  COTTA  PIPE. 
Write  for  prices. 


LIME,  CEMEN'T,  PLASTER,  FIRE  BRICKS,  &c. 
WARNER  MOORE  &  CO.,  Richmond, Va. 

^nnnr^fv,n^fvvvvvvvvvvinfvvvvvvvi'vvvvv*| 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTES. 

Our  Anniversary  Number. 

We  hasten  to  tender  to  our  breth- 
ren of  the  press  and  to  our  friends 
all  over  the  South  our  warmest 
thanks  for  the  very  numerous  com- 
mendatory notices  and  congratula 
tions  received  on  our  January  is 
sue.  Although  the  issue  was  a  very 
large  one,  nearly  the  whole  has 
been  sent  oul,  and  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  send  the  same  to  many  more 
applicants.  The  result  in  the  in- 
crease of  our  subscribers  has  been 


most  gratifying,  and  these  are  still 
coming  in  fast.  We  trust  that  this 
will  continue.  Although  we  can- 
not send  the  January  issue,  we  can 
and  shall  send  to  every  one  a  num- 
ber every  month  as  full  of  valuable 
information  as  it  can  be.  Eich  is- 
sue is  specially  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  month  for 
which  it  is  issued,  so  that  it  comes 
as  "a  word  in  season,"  and  is  im- 
mediately available  for  being  acted 
upon.  To  those  who  thus  use  The 
Planter  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  help 
and  to  conduce  to  the  profit  of  the 
subscriber.  We  would  again  ask 
all  our  subscribers  to  urge  their 
friends  to  take  the  journal  and  to 
forward  ns  as  many  new  names 
with  their  own  renewals  as  they 
can  secure. 


Whose  Money  ? 

We  received  on  October  10th  a 
remitance  in  stamps,  renewing  a 
subscription  to  the  Southern  Planter. 
The  envelope  was  postmarked 
•'  Brightwood,  Va.,"  bat  the  sender 
omitted  to  sign  his  name. 

We  also  received  50  cents  in 
stamps  on  December  22,  postmark- 
ed "Culpeper,  Va.,"  without  sig- 
nature. We  are  unable  to  credit 
the  owner  unless  claimed. 


rji5a5E 


Wood's  Seeds. 


Truckers 

and 

Market 
Gardeners 

Desiring  to  purchase  Early  Peas, 
Beans,  Radish,  Beet,  Squash, 
Cucumber,  Watermelon,  Can- 
taloupe  or  any  other  Vegetable 
Seeds  in  quantity  are  requested 
to  write  us  for  special  prices,  stat- 
ing about  the  quantities  required. 

WOOD'S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

are  specially  grown  with  reference 
to  the  adaptability  and  needs  of 
Southern  Truckers,  and  have  at- 
tained the  largest  sale  and  a  splen- 
did  reputation  all  throughout  the 
South. 

Wood's  Descriptive   Catalogue 

gives  full  and  correct  information 
about  all  Seeds  and  calls  attention 
to  different  varieties  and  crops 
likely  to  bring  profitable  re- 
returns  to  Southern  Garden- 
ers and  Truckers.      Cata- 
logue mailed  free  upon 
request, 

T.W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


. 


MAINE  SEED    POTATOES 

Grown  by  us.  (Jnarante^d  l'l'KK.  Address 
HENRY  Kl.WKLL  &  CO.,  kio  Washington 
Si.,  New  Vui  k.  Meuliuu  this  papsr. 
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Statu  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1  gg 
Lucas  County,  1 

Frank  J.  Cheney  make*  oath  that  he 
is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  business  in  the  city 
of  Toleilo,  county  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  Baid  linn  will  pay  the  sum  of 
ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each 
and  every  cu.s(>  of  Catarrh  that  cannot 
be  cured'by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure.  FRANK  J.CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in 
mv  presence  this  6tb  day  of  December, 
.,— *— -,,  A.  D.  1886. 
\  seal.  }  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

*•  > — , — i  >  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for 
testimonials,  free. 

F.  .1.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

8©*Sold  by  druggists,  75c. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Forum  for  February  contains 
many  articles  of  great  merit,  nearly  all 
written  by  well-known  authorities  Lieut. 
Oen  D  -n  Beer  Poortugael, of  the  Holland 
Privy  Council,  contributes  the  leading 
article  on  "The  Relation  of  England  to 
the  Transvaal ,"  an  able  paper  is  furnish- 
ed on  "The  Peoole's  Party,"  by  Senator 
Marion  Butler.  Chairman  of  the  People's 
Party  National  Executive  Committee. 
President  Charles  Dabney.of  the  Univer- 
sity of  renaessee,  writes  a  timely  article 
on  "  Washington's  University."  Two  pa- 
pers on  the  Old  Aue  Pension  Problem  in 
England  are  contributed— the  first  by 
Michael  Davilt,  M  P  ,  on  "A  Plea  for 
Old  A^e  Pensions,"  and  the  second  by 
Rt.  Hon  W.  H.  Leckv.  the  hrilliant  En- 
glish historian,  on  "Why  I  Oppose  Old- 
A"e  Pensions."  David  Willcox  throws 
new  light  on  "  The  futility  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Issue."  and  Win.  R.  Thayer  writes 
an  unusually  convincing  paper  on  "Lon- 
gevity and  Degeneration." 

The  Century  for  February  (the  mid- 
winter number)  is  an  excellent  issue, 
tine'y  illustrated.  There  are  articles  on 
"  Paris  Re  Visited— The  Governmental 
Machine,"  by  Richard  Whiteing;  "Mid- 
winter in  New  York,"  by  Jacob  A.  Puis; 
"The  Military  Element  in  Col.  Wanne's 
Career;"  "Talks  with  Napoleon— His 
Life  and  Conversation  at  St.  Helena,"  by 
Df  Barry  O'Meara;  "Oliver  Cromwell,-' 
by  John  Morley,  is  continued,  and  tlu;re 
are  several  continued  and  short  stories 
by  well-known  writers. 

The  topics  editorially  treated  in  the 
American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews 
for  February  are  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
proposition  now  before  Congress,  the  Ca- 


SEED  583L  FREE 


stoU'st  my  Seeds,  I  will  mail  my  laoo 
o.'-iie,  I'H  1  ivilh  iin.rrt.Hrpains  (ban  ever  mnl  a  10c  Due 
Hill  good  tor  U)e  worth  ol  sltcds  for  inal  nbsolutety 
tree.  All  the  lle>t  Sceil-,  llulus.  Plants,  Roues,  furl. 
f-cejn,  I'otutocs,  ete.,  al  lowest  prm».  Klnc  <:reut 
Noreltle.  offend  wHhoatDUne*.  Iwfll  )>\y  $50.  FOR  A 
NAME  breech.  Many  otlx-r  i.oveltles  .iil-rL-.l.  Inctadlagwlli. 
sciiir  tui:  creat  money  makiDg  plant.  Over  .'0  varieties  shown  in 
colors.  irllOu  In  i-n'sli  premiums  offered,  lion 't  give  your 
crier  nntil  you  see  thin  new  catalogue.  \  ou'll  be  surprised 
my  hanrain  oilers.     Son.l  your  name  on  a  postal  (or  catalogue 


nadian  and  Erie  Canal  projects,  under- 
ground transit  in  New  York  and  else- 
where, the  currency  and  business  situa- 
tion, the  treasury  and  the  banks,  the 
popular  election  of  Senators,  Mr.  Bever- 
idge's  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  Phil- 
ippine question,  our  tariff  policy  in  Pu- 
erto Rico  and  Cuba,  the  meaning  of  "neu- 
trality "  in  the  Boer  war,  and  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  Boer  position. 

Appleton'a  Popular  Science  Monthly 
has  an  article  on  "South  Sea  Bubbles  in 
Science,"  by  Prof.  Trowbridge.  Chas.  A. 
Biggs  writes  on  "Is  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion Declining?"  Mr.  Speranza,  of  the 
New  York  bar,  has  an  article  on  "  The 
Decline  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence  in 
America." 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  a  weekly 
journal  published  in  Philadelphia,  which 
has,  in  the  past  year,  made  a  great  ad- 
vance in  popular  estimation,  and  bids 
fair  to  continue  to  grow,  as  it  has  an  ex- 
cellent corps  of  contributors,  and  appeals 
etrongly  to  a  large  and  varied  class  of 
readers.  The  Hon.  T.  B.  Reed,  the  late 
Speaker,  is  writing  a  series  of  very  inter- 
esting articles.  The  one  on  Monopolies  is 
very  good. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  Februa- 
ry is  a  very  good  number,  containing, 
among  other  articles,  "The  First  Night 
of  a  Play,"  "Through  the  Slums  with 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,"  "  What  it  Means 
to  be  a  Librarian,"  by  Herbert  Putnam, 
Librarian  of  Congre«s,  and  "The  Pew 
and  the  Man  in  It,"  by  Ian  Maclaren. 
An  American  Mother  answers  conclu- 
sively, "  Have  Women  Robbed  Men  of 
Their  Religion?"  and  there  is  an  inter- 
esting article  on  Mile.  Chaminade,  the 
famous  composer  and  pianist.  Another 
article  describes  "  Frank  Sto<  kton's  New 
Home  in  West  Virginia."  The  opening 
chapters  of  "The  Parson's  Butterflv."  a 
new  serial  by  Mrs.  Charles  Terry  Collins, 
are  also  presented. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  February  has  a 
number  of  most  interesting  articles, 
amongst  these  "  To-Day 's  Science  in  Eu- 
rope" ;  "  The  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory" ;  "The  Congo  State  and  Central 
African  Problems":  "Russia  in  Central 
Asia,"  by  Arch.R.  Colqnhown;  "The  Fu- 
ture of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  by  Prof. 
A.  B.  Hurt;  "The  White  Man's  Rule  in 
Singapore"  :  "The  Railroad  and  the  Peo- 
ple. A  New  Educational  Policy  now 
Operaiingin  the  West.  These  are  finely 
illustrated.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
continued  and  short  stories. 

The  New  Lippincott.  Louis  Zangwill's 
complete  novel  in  the  February  numher 
of  the  "New  Lippincott,"  entitled  "The 
Siren  from  Bath,"  is  a  refreshing  anti- 
dote to  the  Colonial  romance  which  has 
been  so  popular  for  some  time  past 

A  strong  appeal  to  one's  sympathies  is 
Contained  in  the  second  Mormon  story  in 
Mrs.  .1.  K.  Hudson's  aeries,  begun  in  the 
January  number.  "A  Stake  of  Zion  in 
[be  Wilderness"  is  about  the  courageous 
struggles  of  a  Mormon  wife— New  Eng- 
land horn  againM  theadviceof  Brighani 
Young,  to  her  husband,  to  "  do  bomeand 


*  The  Thorn  Comes  Forth 

With  Point  For-wat^/' 

The  thorn  point  of  disease 
is  an  ache  or  pain.  But  the 
blood  is  the  feeder  of  the 
ivhote  body.  Purify  it  <with 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 

Kidneys,  liver  and  stomach  will  si 
once  respond  ?    No  thorn  In  this  point. 

BlOOd  Poisoning— ."The  eurgeon  said 
when  he  took  out  the  brass  shell  received  la 
wound  at  San  Juan  Hill  two  weeks  before, 
that  It  would  have  poisoned  me  It  it  bad 
not  been  for  my  pare  blood.  I  told  him  it- 
was  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  that  made  It  pure.1' 
Geokoi  P.  Ceorsa,  Co.  Q,  24th  U.  8.  Inf., 
Washington  Barracks,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rheumatism  -"  Myself  and  a  friend 
both  suffered  from  severe  attacks  of  rheu« 
matlsm.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  cured  both. 
We  would  not  be  without  it."  Wm.  H. 
Ltster,  85  Leonard  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


JfccdsSi 


Hood's  rille  car,  llrer  ills ;  th»  non-Irritating  »n«. 
jply  otalisxtlo  to  ukt  with  Hood's    S.rs.partllat 


Pianos  and 
Organs.. 

Will  be  thought  of  by  the 
farmer,  now  that  times  are 
easier. 

FACTS  TO  CONSIDER. 

1.— Ii.  &  B.  Established  thirty  years. 

2.— L.  &  B.  have  placed  75,000  Instruments  in 
Southern  homes. 

3.— L.  &  B.  have  sold  more  MATHTJSHEA. 
pianos  In  the  South  than  have  ihe  com- 
bined efforts  of  any  other  two  makers. 

Note.— No  place  like  New  York  City  to 
pick  np  bargains  In  pianos.  If  you 
need  a  slightly  used  piano  of  stand- 
ard make,  we  bavea  New  York  house, 
and  can  give  you  the  vslue  of  our 
experience  at  a  moderate  profit. 
Write  us  at  New  York  and  mention 
this  paper. 

LTJDDEJM  «Sc  BATES, 
..Southern  Music  House.. 

SAVANNAH,  GA.,        JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
RALEIGH,  N.   C. 

737   BTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK. 

Kentucky  Aluminum  Stock  Labels. 
With  name,  address  and  numbers.  Lightest, 
plainest,  most  secure,  easiest  put  nn,  cheapest. 
(•utile  labels,  »'->  per  HO;  sheep  or  hog.  $1.76  per- 
nio; Aluminum  leg  bands,  (I  per  100;  plyers,  Jl. 
For  free  samples,  a'  eress 

F.  H.  JACKSON  4  CO.,  Winchester,  Ky. 
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SEEDS 


Our  1900  Catalogue  Is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica- 
tion. It  contains  a  large  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information 
about  them  and  th»ir  culture  than 
any  other  Seed.  Annual  published. 
We  have  been  for  the  past  1)8  years 
the  lending  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.M.THORBURN&CO. 

(Late  of  IS  John  Street) 

36  GORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Tobacco  Seed 

The  up-to-date  farmer  prefers  to  bny 
his  Tobacco  Seed  from  a  reliable,  trust- 
worthy seed  grower — a  firm  who  for  35 
years  has  been  before  the  public  and  to- 
day leada  the  world  in  this  particular  line. 
It's  our  business,  and  we  are  to  day  put- 
ting out 

The  Very  Best  Varieties 
of  Tobacco  Seed  . . . 

to  be  had.  A  few  dollars  spent  with  us 
will  repay  you  many  hundred  fold.  Our 
catalogue  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  Do 
you  want  it? 

R.  L.  RAGLAND  SEED  CO., 

South  Boston,  Va. 


Bermuda 
Grass 


Choice  new  crop 
seed  of  strong  ger- 
mination.    Wood's 
Descriptive    Catalogue   tells 
all     about     this      valuable 
Southern    grass,    soils    best 
adapted  for  same,  best  time 
ri  J        and  method  of  seeding,  quanti- 

^£i£i/"|  ty  required  to  the  acre  etc..  etc. 
OVVUi  Wood's  Catalogue  also  tells  all 
about  the  valuable  Paspalum 
Dilatatum,  Hungarian  Brome  Grass,  Tall 
Meadow  Oat  Grass,  nndall  other  Grasses  and 
Forage  plants  valuable  for  use  in  the  South. 

Write   for   prices   of   any    Seeds    required. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  upon  request. 

T.W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen, 

RICHMOND     ■     VIRGINIA. 

WANTED  ™£Z 

PEAS,  CLOVER  and  CORN  SEEDS. 
Address  M.  HEWEfSON,  Buena  Vista,  N.  C. 


read  the  Word,  and  get  thee  another  wife, 
or  more  than  one,  hefote  I  come  again." 
The  inevitable  hour  had  come.  Her  firm- 
ness was  heavily  punished. 

"  The  Squire  "  is  a  first-rate  story  of  a 
city  election,  with  much  local  color  and 
character  thinly  veiled,  by  Francis 
Churchill  Williams,  who  is  rising  into 
note  for  this  class  of  fiction. 

"  What  Gives  a  Popular  Song  its 
Vogue?'  by  the  eminent  musical  critic, 
Henry  T  Fnck,  is  entirely  seasonable 
for  the  opera  months;  and  "A  Day  with 
a  British  Mili'ia  Regiment,''  by  Herbert 
Hudson,  a  late  militia  subaltern,  is  of 
special  interest  at  the  moment,  and  is 
written  with  spirit  and  inner  knowledge. 


REPORTS. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Annual  report,  1899. 
Report  of  the  editor,  1899. 
Experiment  Station  Record,  Vol.  X., 

No.  12. 
Experiment  Station  Record,  Vol.  XI., 

Nos.  3  and  4. 
Dietary  Studies  of  Negroes  in  Eastern 

Virginia. 
Report  of  the  Forester,  1899. 
Division  of  Entomology.     Bulletin  17. 
Preliminary    Report   on  the  Insect 
Enemies  of  Forests   in  the   North- 
west. 
Divifion  of  Agrostology.    Circular  18. 

Smooth  Brome  grass. 
Circular  20.    Experiments  with  Forage 

Plants  in  Ontario. 
Division  of  Botanv.  Circular 20.  Horse 

Radish  Culture  in  Bohemia. 
Circular  21.     Yams  in  the  West  Indies. 
Farmers'    Bulletin    1U7.     Experiment 
Station  Work,  XIII. 

California  Experiment  Station,  Berkley, 
Cal.  Bulletin  126.  Paris  Green  for 
the  Codling  Moth. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Bulletin  176.    The  Peach  Tree  borer. 

Georgia  Experiment  Station,  Experiment, 
Ga.    Bulletin46.    Corn  Culture. 

Kansas  Experiment  Station,  Manhattan, 
Kas.  Bulletin  90.  Alfalfa,  in  East- 
ern Kansas. 

Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  Baton 
Rouee,  La.  Bulletin  58.  Analyses 
of  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

Maine  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me. 
Bulletin  54.    Nuts  as  food. 

Maryland  Experiment  Station,  College 
Park,  Ma.  Agricultural  College 
Quarterly — Testing  Seeds. 

Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture,  Agricul- 
tural College.  Mich.  Twenty-seventh 
Annual  Report.  This  is  a  large  oc- 
tavo volume  of  over  700  pages,  full 
of  valuable  information,  and  shows 
the  Board  to  be  doing  excellent  work. 

Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  St.  An- 
thony Park,  Minn.   Bulletin  63.  Mis- 
cellaneous Analyses. 
Bulletin  65.    Soil  Investigations. 

Mississippi  Experiment  Station.  Bulle- 
tin 60.  Value  of  Cotton  Seed  to  the 
farmer. 

Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  Bulletin  61.  Hungarian  Brome 
Grass. 


Farm  Wagon  Economy. 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all 
found  in  the  very  reasonable  price  or  the 
wag"n  itsilf,  hut  in  the  great  amount  of  labor 
it  will  save,  and  its  great  durability.  The 
Electric  Wheel  Co.  who  make  this  Electric 
Handy  Wagon  and  the  now  famous  Electilo 
Wheels,  have  solved  II  e  problem  of  *  success- 
ful and  durable  low  down  wagon  at  a  reason- 
able price. 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 

throughout — whitehicki  r.\  aales,  sieei  wln-els, 

bteel  hounds,  etc.   Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs. 

-jrra^.         These   Elecric  Steel  Wheels 

^g^jLj^\      are  made  to  tit  any  wacon, 

/  -Wr  I  ■•,  \     and   make  practically  a  new 

/-    /■     '     /   /.    \    wagon    unt    of     the    old    one. 

/      •;■'    \    I       \  -     Th*-y  can  be  tiad  inan.\  height 

^.     '    .-         desirel  ;  nil  any  width  of  tire 

^  M1  up  to  8  inches.     With  an  ex- 

^.-■(     ,  t  tia  set  of  these  wh-  els  a  farm- 

:'r  ;,  \        er  eao  interchange  them  with 

!      *  his  regular  wl Isandhavea 

X  I  I  \  ./    high  or  low  down  wigon  at 

s  ■   'j    ,1  will.     Write  \<>r  catalogue  of 

'--'--—  the  full    "Electric  Line"   to 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  146,  Quincy,  111. 


JBOWSHER 

Feed 
MiBIs 


1 

Suld  iv 

ith 

>r  *  111. 

lit  El! 

w 

II  cr 

ish 

.''and 

T-Hii 

ki 

ul  ol 

.ill    ki 

on  e 

'C     i 

[-roporl 

on. 

«     «' 

nped    (ri'tniUT*.    Different 
from  all  others. 

Lightest  Running  and  Randiest 

I     tO   Operate.   O^e^^l^flr^indTtfeel0^;: 

;  One  styl©  for  cotton  seed. 

;         (A  lso  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

R  .  N.  P.  BOWSHER   CO., 

South  Bend, Ind. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Ciiamberlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Buggy  Wheels  with  ti'e  on,  $6  75. 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  Set,  $0.75. 
make  all  sizes  and  grades  Carriage 
ml  wagon  hardware  of  every  de- 
jscrlpttou.  Send  for  catalogue  giving 
I  1  •rices  on  wh-elsj^  to  4  in.  1  read  wilh 
ifuil  and  plain  instructions  how  to 
'order.  W.  V.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 
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lbs  Improved  BOSS  FEED  MILL. 


Needs  no  praise  -  speaks  for  Itself.  Will  srrlud 
all  kimls  ol   grain.  Mm-  or  course,  wel  iirdry, 

Willi    more    kprnl    ami    less    power    lllHIl    ant 
Oilier  mill  manufactured.  Sale-  doubled  ever) 
year  lor  Hie  i«kI  eight   \earx.    c  tniogue  tree, 
price*  reasonable.    Eyerj  mill  guaranteed. 
WOODCOCK  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

CMII-I.ICOTHE.    OHIO. 


m 


THE  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 


Wph»»™  hand  SOU  snnnres  BRAND 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  Bueetteil 
Bal.corroiialed  or  "\  "crimped.   4,  j     mj  p* 

Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  X  I  .  I  O 
or  100  sqnare   feet W  11  I  W 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  ham 
is  required  to  lay  this  rootinc.  V%  e  furnish  S 
with  each  order  sufficient  t>aint  to  cover,  and  p? 
nails  to  lay  it.  without  additional  Chan  M 

Write    for    our    free    catalogue     I<o    loo  ,   'O 
of  ceneral   merchandise   bouKbt    by    .  --L 

Sheriff's  and  Re,-.-v,-r  a  Sain,  SS 

••OTR  I'UIIKS   (111    ICK.IIAI.V  Of  OThTRs."     jg 

CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO.g 

W.  35th  A.  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago.      PV 


eV^in GOB  AND  FEED  MILS. 

T"ls  No.  1  Mill  Is  es- 
pecially aila  in  erl  for 
windmill  nrot her  light 
power,    grinding    robs 

,  ami  corn  tinea-  well  as 
other  small  grain.  Has 
no  e  I,  a  a  I  for  light 
d  ra  n  gh  I.  durability 
aiolHini  llcttV  I'apa.  i- 
tvfroi.i  In  loan  I, ns  per 
lionr.'.'lolihorsH  power 
Price.  oni\  Sis.  Wiiie 
for  eirenlar.     Mention 

theSorTHKRN  Pt.A>-TEIt       Adclless 

Hew  Holland  Machine  Wis  ,  Hew  Hollind,  Pa. 


Sharpies  Cream  Separators-profitable  dairying 


New  York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.    Bulletin  lo'J.    A  pett  of  wood- 
laml  ami  grove. 
Bulletin  100.    Analyses  of  Commercial 

Fertilizers. 
Bulletin  161.     Gooseberry  Mildew. 

North  Car.il  na  Experiment  Station, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Bulletin  167.  Poul- 
t  iy  Experiments. 

Virginia  s  ate  Board  of  Agriculture.  Rich- 
uionil,  Va,  Report  lor  1881).  This 
rep  rt  oiiituins  much  interesting  mat- 
ter for  t lie  farmers  of  the  .State,  to 
whom  it  will  bt;  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. 

Virginia     Experiment    Station,    Blacks- 
burg,  Vs.    Second  leprnt  of  the  Stale 
1  nnpector  for  tlie  San  Jose  sale. 
Bullelin  96.     Experiment  with  chick- 
ens. 
Rulletin  95.     Bovine  distemper. 

Virginia  Sate  Weather  Service,  Rich- 
iihiikI,  Va.  Report  for  December, 
I8»9. 

Wyoming  Experiment  Station,  Laramie, 
Wyo      Bulletin    41.     Some    experi- 
ments with  sub-oiling. 
Index  Bulletin. 

PAMPHLETS. 

"  The  Fanners'  Federation,  Principles 

ami  Plan,"  by  Walter  N.  A  Hen.  Price, 
50   cents.     Kansas   Farmer,  Topeka,  Kas. 

"The  Altitude  of  the  Progressive 
South."      Address  of  William    A.  Me- 

Corkle,  late  Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

CATALOGUES. 

T.  W.  Woo  1  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va.. 
seedsmen,  issue  a  fine  and  most  useful 
catalogue 

p.  ter  Henderson  &  Co.,  seedsmen, 
Cordaiidt  street.  New  York  send  out  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  catalogues 
the  firm  lias  issued. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
the  makers  of  the  Celebrated  Planet  Jr 
implement*,  issue  an  excellent  catalogue. 

The  Armour  Co  ,  Chicaeo,  III  .send  ns 
their  Farmeis'  Almanac  for  15)00,  which 
is  beautifully  got  up  and  full  of  informa- 
tion. 

Joseph  Harris  Company,  of  Moreton 
Faim,  C  Id  water,  N.  Y.,  6end  us  their 
Rural  Almanac  for  1900. 

R.  L.  Ragland  Seed  C>.,  South  Boston, 
Va..  toban-o  seed  catalogue. 

Pinehnrst  Nurseries.  Pmehurst,  N.  C. 
Catalogues  of  seeds  of  trt  es,  shrubs  and 
pla n is,  and  of  woody  and  herbaceous 
plants. 

CIMC   C1QMQ  In  the  great  fruit,  grain  and 

riitL  ronino  si,„ks,ciion  or  Virginia. 

Beet  ■  llmale  ami  water  In  ihe  I'.  S.  Near 
ureal  markets,  with  best  educational  advan- 
tages.   For  fur  her  Information,  address 

Sam'l  B.  Woous,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

HILLOCK  WEEPER. 
The  Hallock  Weeder  is  advertised  in 
this  issue.  This  is  one  of  the  new  imple- 
ments which  haa  justified  its  i  xistence  in 
our  s.a-on's  trial.  It  has  been  found  in- 
valuable in  working  crops  of  almost 
eve'y  kind.  One  fanner  who  bought  one 
last  year  told  us  that  he  would  not  he 
without  it  if  it  cost  ten  times  its  prceent 
|  price. 


FOR  14  CENTS  X 

wish  to  cain  thi ;  year  £Cc,otO  • 


irx 

im  i 

y  Dinnrr  Onion,  10c  I 

3  "  Brilliant  Flower  Seeda,  1 5c 
Worth  ♦l.OO,  ror  14  cau.  41. ui 
AboTelO  PkES.  worth  J1.00,  we  will 
mill  70a  fri-e,  together  with  oar 
rr-at  Catalog,  telling  All  about 
StllEI  S  MILLION  OOllAR  POTATO  # 
p>n  receipt  of  this  notice  i  Ho.  X 
tamp..  We  invite  yonrtrnde,  and  X 
now  when  yon  once  try  Sal  zrr's  9 
reds  yon  will  never  do  without.  • 


. 


i 


P"»#e<M>  Pri: 


I*  CROSSE.  WIS. 


»«»■»»»•«>•«••••••••••■■ 


..FOIL  S^-XjIE.. 

BLACK  PEAS, 
WONDERFUL  PEAS, 
SOJA  BEANS. 

W.  H    WILSON,  St.  Brides,  Va. 


STRAWBERRY 

ni  m  ajYCI  EXCELSIOR,  the  best 
|»l  UN  I  V  early  berry,  and  all 
•  •■•••"  ■  w  the  best  new  and  old 
varieties.  CABBAGE  PLANTS  now  ready  to 
set.  MAGNOLIA  TREES,  the  great  blooming 
Magnolia  of  the  South.  Price-list  free, 
A.J.NICMATH,  ON  LEY,  VIRGINIA. 


IRON  MOUNTAIN, 


The  wonderful  Frost  Proof  PEACH 
BEARS . . 
EVERYWHERE 
Hne    PEACH    TREES    a    specialty. 
Everything  ior  the  Fruit  Grower.     Cata- 
logue (in  colors)  free. 

Linilsley's  Norseries,  White  House,  N.  J. 


FOR.  «at.it  _ 

Five  hols.  JERUSALEM  or  WHITE 
FRENCH  ARTICHOKES  at  $1.00  p-r  hug. 
or  t2  SO  per  bbl.  Eggs  from  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  75c.  for  15. 

J.  R.  PACE,  Oxford.  N.  C. 


PEA   HARVESTERS. 

The  undersigned  is  prepared  to  hnok  order* 
for  the  PIXIE  PEA  HARVESTER,  lo  be  de- 
livered on  or  be'oie  August  1  1900.  Description 
and  fu.l  Information  can  be  had  by  applying 
to  Wvi   (LORr'S  SOsS.  Risl-u  Sun    ind 


.Successful  Pea  Thresher. 

No  more  frails.  Pea  threshers 
cheap.  Write  for  particulars.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Freight 
cheap. 

J.  W.  HAMILTON,    -    Houlka,  Miss. 


$150  SAW  MILLS 

For  Farmers.  Large  Saw  M  Us  for  Lumber- 
men. Engines.  Wood  Plan- rs.  etc.  Manufac- 
tured by  the    SALEM  IRON  WORKS,  Salem,  N.  C. 
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Early  Vegetables 

need  a   quick   unci   powerful  stimu- 
lant— something  to  force  growth  to 
the  limit.     The  money  is  in  earlinesn. 
Nitrate  of  Soda 

fits  the  case  exactly.  Apply  in  small 
quantities  during  the  early  growing 
period  of  the  plants. 

It  adds  color,  flavor,  crispness  and  ten- 
derness to  all  vegetables.  Would  you  know 
more  about  it,  send  for  free  text  book  "Food 
for  Plants"  to  John  A.  Myers,  12  T  John 
Street,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 
BALFOUR,  WILLIAMSON  &  CO., 
27  William  St.,  New  York. 


Fertilizers  1/2  Price 

Nearly  all  tbe  Ferti  1  i  zer  com  pan  ies  ars  1  n  a 
Trust,  which  means  higher  prices  and  poorer 
goods  for  the  farmer. 

WHY  NOT 

make  your  Fertilizer*  at  home  with  Powell'8 
Prepared  Chemicals?  No  trouble.  More  than 
twenty  years'  unequaled  success.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  W.  S.POWELL  4.  CO., 
Dealera  in  Nitrate  Soda,  Muriate  and  Sulphate 
2*otaa\  and  other  Agricultural  Chemical 
Baltimore,  Aid. 


GRICOmiRlHIME 


A  $1.00  PER  TON. 

FELLSWORTH    LIME  WORKS, 
REEVES  CAtT.Aqt..Bndley.Augus'aCo  .Va 
Also  No.  1  Rock  Lime  for  building.    Send 
forcird  with  price-list. 


A  QUICK,  SHARP  CUT 


rush  or  tear 


HORfVINfi  .Fmniir.wiFr 


highest  award  World's  Fair 
""for  f'-c  circulars   before   l>uying. 

A.  C.  BROSIUS.    COCHRANVILLE,  PENN. 


ipro°ved  C  CI  6M  V  E  X 
and  the  Webster  Calf 

DiSHORNERS 


;n*iest  operated ;  d 

|  crashing;  cats  closer,  smoother,  more  tinman 

WEBSTER  *  1)H  klNMJN,  Bex  70.  Christian*,  Pa. 


A  CORD  m  HOUR  no  back  aches 


world.    Cuts  l€| 
I  both  ways. 
Agents  Wanted.    Ask  for  Catalogue  R 
FAMOUS  MFC.  CO.,  CHICACO,  ILL. 


Fop  POULTRYMEN  ! 

The  "DAISY"  BONE  CUTTERS 

The  Kest  In  the  World. 
"Gem"  Clover  Cutter.     The  $5 
Shell  and  Corn  Mill.  Farm  Feed 

Mills,  Power  Mills. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonial*. 

WILSON   BROS.,   Easton,  Pa. 


SAVING  THE  COST  OF  LABOR. 

SPENDING  TOO   MfCn   TIME   ON  CULTIVATION 
WASTES    ALL    THE    PROFITS. 

ROFITS  on  vegeta- 
ablt-s  depend  more 
•a  the  cost  of  labor 
n  cultivating  them 
than  on  any  other 
one  factor.  You  save 
ime  and  you  save 
the  wages  of  hired 
help  when  you  use 
such  gaiden  helpers 
as  the  Iron  Age  implements  for 
plowing,  sowing,  hoeing,  cultiva- 
ting, raking,  covering,  hilling,  etc. 
In  buying  a  combination  imple- 
ment you  get  a  valuable  outfit  of 
garden  tools  for  the  price  of  one,  and  the 
experience  of  thousands  of  vegetable  grow- 
ers proves  that  all  the  Iron  Age  tools  are 
practical  labor  savers  Before  sitting 
down  to  figure  on  saving  cost  in  labor 
in  growing  vegetables  either  for  market 
or  for  the  home  table,  it  is  best  to  write 
for  a  copy  of  the  Iron  Age  Book  for  1900. 
It  is  a  handsome  catalogue  sent  free  by 
the  Bateman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  167, 
Grenloch.  N.  J.  It  describes  all  the  im 
plpments  having  the  famous  "Iron  Age" 
trade-mark,  which  have  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  reliable  in  use,  and  it 
gives  the  description  and  prices  of  each. 
It  describes  the  many  uses  of  the  Iron 
Age  tools  and  contains  hundreds  of  sug- 
gestions and  hints  that  will  help  to  place 
vegetable  growing  on  a  more  profitable 
basis. 

SWINE  GROWING. 
Raising  hogs  has  of  late  grown  to  be  a 
most  important  branch  of  farming.  The 
returns  made  by  the  hogs  when  properly 
attended  to  bring  in  for  the  grower  a  large 
amount  of  ready  cash.  In  fact,  the  most 
profitable  animal  on  the  market  to  day  is 
the  hog.  and  farmers  in  general  are  giving 
more  attention  to  this  line  than  ever  I  e- 
fore.  Nearly  every  agricultural  paper 
has  a  "Swine  department,"  yet  our  ob- 
servations lead  us  to  say  that  every  farmer 
would  do  well  to  take  a  good  swine  jour- 
nal, especially  devoted  to  swine,  such  as 
Blooded  Stock,  advertised  in  our  columns. 
It  is  a  business  paper  on  practical  lines, 
and  devotes  its  pages  to  such  items  as 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  every  day 
farmer.  The  March  issue  will  toniain 
articles  from  well-known  writers,  such  as 
J.  A.  Mac-Donald,  James  Fisher,  T.  A. 
Stephenson,  and  others.  This  i.-sue  alone 
will  be  worth  more  than  the  pi  he  asked 
for  several  years'  subscription  to  the 
paper. 

The  Page  Woven-Wire  Fence  Com- 
pany, Adrian,  Mich.,  have  for  nine  years 
past  issued  a  paper  called  Tlte  Coiled 
Spring  Hustler.  The  name  has  been 
changed  to  P«ge  Fence  Age,  but  it  is  the 
same  "  Hustler"  as  ever,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Page  Woven-Wire  Fence,  and 
full  of  information  concerning  it.  It  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  fa'mer  who  asks  for  it. 
We  can  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  worth 
sending  for.  Ask  also  for  their  "  Blue 
Folder,"  which  gives  complete  de'crip- 
tinns  of  the  different  styles  of  Page  Fence. 
When  writing,  please  mention  this  paper. 


NO  crop  can 
grow  with= 
out      Potash. 

Every     blade     of 

Grass,   every  grain 

of  Corn,   all  Fruits 

and      Vegetables 

must    have    it.       If 

enough  is  supplied 

you  can  count  on  a  full  crop — 

if  too  little,  the  growth  will  be 

"  scrubby." 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  ail  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


After  Being  on  the  Market  TEN  YEARS, 

The  ACME  Engine  Still  Leads 


For  Churning, 
Cutting  A  (irlud- 
Ing  Feed,  Killing 
Siloes,  Sawing 
Wood,  Elevating 
Water,  and  all 
Farm  and  Gene- 
ral Uses  where 

Small  Power  is 
Required. 


No  Skilled  F.ngl- 
neer  required. 


ROCHESTER  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS. 
No.  1  7  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BAILEY'S  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

Runs  24  hours  a  day  and  365  days 
a  year. 
40  year's  experience.       Water  for  House, 
Water  for  Stock. 
Water  (or  Irrigation. 
Once  siaried  C"sls  one 
cent  permon'h.    Asslm- 
ple  as  a  wheelbarrow  and 
»s  efficient  as  a  Corliss 
Engine.      Information 
and  instruction  in  plain 
terras.   Prices  on  Ram  or 
complete  out  fit  by  return 
mail.    Add  rest 

PRY.  E  W.  BAILEY, 
EXPERT  Seneca  Falls,  H.T. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 


aelii 


■d  ly  muddy 


1  pofl 

Crook  water  used  to  pump  sprit.,-  water 
Absolute  Guarantee. 
L"o;-.r   Money  Back  if 

.    -Tit  It. 

•§&■       Send.  Your  Conditions. 
■  -  E  ENGIXECO.,      120 Liberty  Street,      >:.  v-  Yorfc. 
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MILLION  D0LLARP0TAT£ 

MosttaiKcUf.r  (>uiaiouiifartb!  Our^, 
Catalog    (el  la—  no   iNo  about   SaJ- 
ters  Karliest  Six  Weeks' Potato,  i 
Largest  farm  and  Tegetable  seed 
growers  in  DA  Potatoes.  |1. 20  and  A 
upabbl.  Send  this  noricecnc'  " 

JOHN  AlsAtz'ER  SEED  6-LA  C 


IRON     PIPE  "<vo 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam.  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coop- 
lings  furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Write  for  Free  Catalocne  N6,l6d  of  merchan. 
dise  for  HOME,  FARM  A:<D  FIELD-- 
from  Sheriff s'  and  Receivers'  Sales. 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth- 
ing, Dry  GoodsrSoots  and  Shoes,  Tools,  Ma- 
chinery, 4c,  4c,  4c.    AT    HALF    PRICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  "•  cjucleof* 

The  Chicago  Steel  Tank  Co., 

193-195 

South 

Eesplanes 

Street, 

CHICAGO, 

ILL., 

Makes  tanks 

" t      gal  V  a 

nized    steel 

fur    storage, 

•sand  dairies.    Milk 

II  sizes  and  sh.-i pes. 

h<»g    and    sheep 

guar. 


stock  (Valerius,  uream.ei 

coolers,  dipping  tanks 

Thrasher's    wagon    ta 

troughs  and  feed  cookers.     Satlsfacti 

anteed.  We  are  manufacturers.  Agent 


en 


CHICAGO 

CORN 

SHELLER 


$1. 


Send  us  one  dollar  and 
we  will  send  vnua  corn 
she  ler  that  will  shell 
vour  corn  as  well  as  the 
more  expensive  ma 
'lioie-  on  the  market. 
(Mention  this  paper.l 
Hennion  &  Hubbell,  o-i  6.3  Fult.ni  si.,  Cuieago 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE   STANDARD, 
ST/AM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS  ^       // 

GASOLINE  ENGINES  •#rJ'S* 
wireroR  circular  gcj  HB«?^ 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  IST^a 

AURORA.ILl  -CHICAGO.-  DAL  LAS, TEX 


-0-_ 


DRILLER 
WATER, 

Oil,  gas 

"«>COAL 


-v-  -Jj  COPYBillnt  IBS  J , 
• -'■^^/B^MB  *  tffrWipi      **£f& 

U™  "nr  machinery!  It  is  the  strongest.  It  takes 
the  least  power.  Carries  th»  heaviest  tools.  Drills 
much  faster.  La-ts  ..>  ier  and  makes  the  owner 
more  BOKj  than  aiy  o'her  Drilling  Machine  on 
earth.  Machines  mn.1  ■  for  drilling  any  derth  or 
dUmeter, and  'or  Horse,  Steam  or  Gasoli: 

LOCM:S<fcNYtviAM,TEFF!N,OX:0. 


PAINT  TALKS— XXIV. 

WHY  COMBINATION"  TAINTS  AR1  ECONOMICAL. 

The  faving  in  first  cost  of  a  good  com- 
bination paint  over  ihe  cost  of  juire  lead, 
is,  of  courte,  an  item  for  consideration ; 
hut  it  is  not  the  only  item,  nor  in  fact 
the  most  important  item  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  best  combination  paints  cost, 
pound  for  pound,  generally  about  one 
cent  less  than  pure  lead.  This  is  not  a 
great  deal,  but  still  it  amounts  to  some- 
thing on  a  large  building.  But  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  pound  of  the  combi- 
nation paint  will  cover  anywhere  from 
one  fourth  to  one-half  more  surface  than 
the  pure  lead,  then  we  see  that  we  effect 
a  really  important  saving  in  selecting  the 
former. 

But  it  is  in  comparing  the  wear  of  the 
two  classes  of  paint  that  we  reach  the 
fountain  of  the  economy,  involved  in 
using  combination  paints.  Pure  lead 
will  protect  a  building  fairly  well  for 
three  years  at  the  longest.  Even  be- 
fore the  end  of  that  time  it  is  usually 
chalky  and  absorbent  of  moisture,  pro- 
moting the  decay  of  the  underlying  sur- 
face rather  than  enabling  it  to  resist  de- 
cay. The  combination  paints  containing 
zinc  white,  however,  if  of  the  standard 
brands  which  can  be  obtained  in  every 
village  of  the  land,  afford  perfect  protec- 
tion during  periods  ranging  from  five  to 
fifteen  years.  They  do  not  become  po- 
rous or  absorhent,  and  hence  are  protec- 
tive during  tb-ir  entire  life. 

Here  is  the  great  economic  advantage 
gained  by  the  use  of  combination  paints 
containing  zinc  ;  they  preserve  buildings 
effectually  and.  they  require  renewal  only 
at  long  intervals. 

Stanton  Di/dlkt. 

TO  CLEAN"  STRAW  HATS. 
A  nice  straw  or  leghorn  hat  may  be 
cleaned  at  home,  and  made  to  look  "like 
new.  Fill  a  pail  half  full  of  warm  suds— 
a  tablespoonful  of  Gold  Dust  Washing 
Powder  wi  1  make  the  right  kind  of  suds 
and  whiten  the  straw.  Immerse  the 
si  i  aw,  moving  it  up  and  down  until  every 
fiber  is  wet;  then  lift  it  from  the  water, 
lav  it  upon  a  board  or  table,  and  brush  it 
with  a  stiff  brush  thoroughly.  Afterall 
the  soil  is  removed,  rinse  in  "clean  warm 
water;  let  it  drip  for  a  few  moments, 
then  iron  it,  with  a  thin  cloth  between; 
press  the  crown  over  a  bowl  or  pail  up- 
side down,  ironing  on  the  wrong  side  to 
make  it  stiller. 

THE  LAND  OF  BREAD  AND 
BUTTER 
Is  the  title  of  a  new  illustrated  pamphlet 
just  issued  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St  Paul  Railway, relating  moreespe 
daily  to  the  land  along  ihe  new  line  it  is 
now  building  through  Bon  Homme  and 
Charles  .Mix  counties  in  South  Dakota. 
It  will  be  found  very  interesting  reading. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of 
two  cent  stamp  for  postage.  Address 
tie...  ][  Heaffnrd,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  III. 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  lor  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  O^^t. 


Lean's  Harrow 

Tefthcan  be  made  to  slant  forward  or  back— a 


«ul  forward  or  back— at 

antly,  without  stopping  the  team. 

-~-ient  work  than 

stoutest    frame, 


any  angle—  instantly,  without  atopping  t 
l>>es  mora  work  and  mora  efficient  wi 
any  other  harrow.  All  ateel  ;  atonteal 
litfhtost  draft,  moat  durable  Will  aavc 
coat  in  one  ataion.  DescriptiTB  circular 
Liitinni  k    ir.v   irn    m      \niainr 


ISM  LEAS  1FC.  CO..   JliMiriH.  O. 


SOLD  DINT  TRIAL 

Imperial 
Pulverizer 
Clod  Crusher 
Roller  and 
;s_  Leveler. 

Plainly  de- 
scribed In  cir- 
cular, s'entfres. 
Farmers  may- 
try    it    before 

PETERSON   MFC.  CO.,    Kent,  Ohio. 


YOU  SEND  NO  MONEY 


Until  Goods  Arrive! 

All  Steel  and  Iron  but 
the  pole.  Easily  handled 
by  two  horses.  Send  Tor 
delivery  prices  on  all 
sizes.  Disc  Harrows, 
Lever  Harrows,  11-foot 
Seeders.  KMPI  EMFG  CO 
10  River  St.,  Sterling,  111. 


iixo:o:«:o>>,:.e6«<i1i»:€«eii  w»» 
i,>mmm>:o>:<>:<>x<i  ]i>>:ox<i'  i>»».« 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

35  different  designs,  thev  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.    Write  us  for  cataloi>ue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE   MCH.  CO  , 
428  NORTH   ST.  KOKOMO.  IND..  U    S.  » 


THE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER 

than  the  sword,  If  tbe  Fen  is  made  of  Pac»  Fence. 
PAGE  WOVKH  VTIBE  KKNCEI  O.,  A  OKI  AN. II It'll. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Butl- 
Chicken- 
tight.  Sotd  to  the  Farmer  at  Whole. ate 
l'mti.     Fally  Warranted.    Catalog  tree. 


READ  THESE  PRICES 

3d  in.  wide,  150  ft.  long,  roll,  $2  25 

48 "      "      130 "     •'       "     3  05 

80"      •■      150"     "       "8  75 

Other  widths  In  proportion. 

NET  T ING  mum  Dow  Wire  WorksCo.,  Louisville,  Kja, 


Farm  Fence  '%I2?oiG' 

Buchanan  Fence  Co.,  Box  25,  Smlthvllle,  O. 


Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Pnre-bred  B   P.  Rock,  s.  C.  Brown  Leghorn 
and   Black  Minorca,    single  sitting  fide:  two 
forll.OO.      Misss.  M.  HITEK,  Killsvllle.  Va. 
_    ;  Louisa,  C.  &  O.  Ex.  aud  M.  O.  Office. 


900.J 


THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER. 
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be  controlled  by  using 

■Good's  Caustic  Potash  Whale 
Oil  Soap,  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  en- 
tomologists. This  soap  is  a  fertilizer  as  well 
as  insecticide.  50  lb.  kegs,  82.50;  100  lb.  kegs, 
34.50.  Half  barrels,  270  lbs.,  at  &%c.  per  lb.; 
barrels,  425  lbs.,  at  3^c.  Large  quantities, 
special   rates.     Send   for  circular. 

JAMES  GOOD. 
514  to  518  S.  Randolph  St.,      Philadelphia,  p». 

Minor's  Fluid. 

King  of  Disinfectants. 

For  Ticks  and  Soib  on  Sheep,  Lice  on 
Horses  and  Cattle,  Hog  Cholera  and  Dis- 
eases of  Poultry.     Send  for  circulars. 

W.   E.   MINOR  &  CO., 
48-50  Long:  St.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

FRAZElfl 


Axle  Grease  ' 

Its  wearir 


the  world.    A 

j  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  ac-  £ 
tually  outlasting  3  bxs.  any  other  brand.  \ 
Not  affected  by  heat.   4»-Get  the  Genuine.  W 


,  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


...CURES... 

FISTULA,  POLL  EVIL 

In  4  to  1G  weeks.  When  just 
forming  usually  cures  without 
discharging,  in  four  weeks. 
Humane  and  easy  to  glre. 
Price,  50  cts.  By  mail,  60  eta. 
Treatise  free  upon  application 

CLODSE  &  stamb,  Chemists, 

228  S.  State  St..  Geneseo.  in. 


Kg^  for  uru 

eeley 


For  Drunkenness  and 
Drug  Using. 


confidential. 

THE 

KEELEY 

INSTITUTE. 

Dcpt,  F., 

Greensboro, N.C 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  b< 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

'rom    hickory   wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.     Bend  Ibl 

.  L.i;  u  -?iji:  &  into.,  union,  i'c. 


WHAT  IS  BROMUS  INERMIS? 

Our  attention  haR  been  directed  to  this 
wonderful  new  grass  by  L  L.  May  Co., 
St.  I'aul,  Minn.,  whose  adverti.-ement  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Broixms  Inermis,  or  Brome  Grass, 
while  referred  to  above  as  being  new,  is 
not  entirely  unknown  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  in  its  native  country  of  Russia 
that  it  is  most  highly  appreciated.  Its 
prime  characteristics  are  its  wonderful 
productiveness  and  ability  to  grow, 
thrive  and  produce  abundant  crops  of 
pasturage  and  hay  in  dry,  semi-arid  sec- 
tions and  localities  where  other  grasses 
fail  signally.  It  is  hardy  almost  beyond 
comparison  and  is  not  affected  by 
drought,  will  not  winter  kill  and  cannot 
be  flooded  out.  It  grows  as  well  in  low 
swampy  places  as  in  the  lighter  dry  up- 
land where  other  grasses  fail.  This  ena- 
bles every  farmer  to  make  productive 
portions  of  the  farm  that  would  other- 
wise be  waste  land.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  yield  is  greater  than  alfalfa; 
that  it  will  produce  heavy  crops  on  the 
lightest  of  soils  ;  that  one  seeding  will  last 
under  ordinary  conditions  for  twelve 
years;  that  it  grows  best  when  seeded 
alone  and  not  in  combination  with  other 
grains,  and  that  the  food  value  when 
converted  inlo  hay  is  superior  to  timothy 
of  the  same  quality. 

There  are  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  Brome  Grass  will  prove  of 
large  value  because  of  the  excellent  qual- 
ities enumerated  above.  In  localities 
where  there  is  only  slight  rainfall  or 
where  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes,  it  would 
seem  especially  wise  to  experiment  with 
this  grass.  Write  May  &  Company  for 
any  special  matter  they  may  have  on  the 
subject.  We  feel  personally  that  a  new 
forage  crop  that  offers  such  promise  de- 
serves the  most  careful  consideration  and 
investigation. 

THE  END  OF  THE  CENTURY  CAL- 
ENDAR. 

The  great  progress  of  the  printer's  art 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  fittingly 
marked  in  the  closing  year  by  the  artis- 
tic calendar  we  have  just  received  from  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertising  agents,  Philadelphia.  True  to 
their  motto  of  "  Keeping  everlastingly  at 
it,"  Messrs.  Ayer  ccSon  have  so  made  this 
calendar,  year  after  year,  that  a  demand 
for  it  has  sprung  up  that  always  quickly 
absorbs  the  edition.  This  calendar's  pro- 
portions are  commensurate  with  its  dig- 
nity as  an  art  work,  but  its  size  is  deter- 
mined solely  by  utility.  The  figures  are 
of  the  generous  dimensions  that  quickly 
catch  the  eye  and  make  it  a  favorite  with 
buiness  men;  there  are  also  helpful  sug- 
gestions accompanying  each  month's  fig- 
ures, and  there  is  a  rich  ensemble  of  color 
and  de.°i2n.  This  edition  will  not  last 
long;  while  it  does,  tho'e  who  send  25 
cents  to  the  publishers  will  receive  a  copy 
postpaid. 

Messrs.  McCormick,  the  well-known 
makers  of  mowers  nnd  binders,  fend  us  a 
fine  calendar,  for  which  we  return  tl  anks. 
This  house  realizes  the  importance  of 
keeping  itself  always  before  the  public. 


-PLANT 


Excelsior  Cotton 

Beats  Klondike  gold  mines.  A  DISTINCT 
and  NEW  variety:  mosl  prolific cotton  Brown. 
Small  seed  ;  laijie  bolls:  cluster;  superior  lint. 
1  bus..  JI.25;  5  bus.,  |5.00.  Limited  quantity 
for  sale  tbis  season. 


MentU 


C.  F.  MOORE,  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 
i  Southern  Planter. 


ALL  BRASS. 
$17  outfit  for  $6  SO,  express  paid. 
Will  spray  a  10  acre  orchard  per  day.  100.000  in  use 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Hid] 
catalogue  free.  Agts.  make  from  $5  to  $15  per  day. 
New  Improvements.  Free  Trial.  Mention  this  pap<*r. 
P.  C.  LEWIS  flFQ.  CO.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Work  Easy 


MAKES 
YOUR  PUMP 


Yankee  Pomp  Governors  make  t  be 
hardest  pump  work  easy  as  the 
easiest.  Windmills  turn  In  the 
Ugbtest  breeze.  Managing  agent 
wanted  for  each  eouuty.  Mone.v  In 
this  for  you.  Write  to-day.  Dept.  B. 
BANE  MAHUFACTURIHG  CO., 
SS  W.  WashiDgton  St.,  Chicago 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

This    Machine   will   hatch  every  fertile 
e;g,  so  thousands  testify.     It  is  the  best 
Self-Regelating  machine  made. 
Brooders  85.00.     Catalogue  free. 
Address,  «E0.  S.  SINGER, Cardington, 0. 


A  SONS  OF  SUCCESS 

20TH  CENTURY  °" 
POULTRY  BOOK 


the  masterful  hand  of  experiei 


TURKEYS 


PURE  BRED  BRONZE 

Some  very  fine  one. 
still  for  sale.  I  will 
keep  a  flock  of  25  hens  this  season  to  supply 
orders  for  EGGS.  Last  year  I  could  not  fill 
them  all.  Also  B  P.  Rocks  and  Ptkin 
Ducks.  SAM'L  B.  WOODS,  Jr., 

Arrowhead  Stock  Farm,  Charlottesville,  Va 


BL6GK  LPSISS 

Eggs,  $1.00  per  13  ;  Cockerels,  $1.00 
and  up.      Stamp  for  reply. 

M.   A.  OLNEY,    Coleman's  Falls,  Va. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.. 

Also  a  few  of  the  famous  "  Farmer's  Daugh- 
ters" (drain.  All  pure-bred;  verv  fine  and 
healthy.    TS.Ofi  a  piece. 

Pantops  Poultry  Yards*  Charlottesville,  Va. 
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..R1DGEFIELD  PuCI.TKY  YARDS.. 

BUFF    PLYMOUTH    ROCKS, 
BLACK  MINORCAS.. 

E^'?s  iq  season,  11.00  per  15. 
A.  H.  UATLASD,  Pilkisios,  VIRGINIA. 

EGGS    FOR.     HATCHING. 

Prom  thorouenbred  H    C.   Bl«ck  Ml  nomas, 

Houdons  aud  Birred  l"lyinouiii  Rocks.    5ic. 

per  15.     It  is  s;eii<-r;il  y  c  weeded  lhai  Minorras 

lay  more  eggs  than  any  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

A.   G.  HILL. 

Green  Springs  Depot,  Louisa  Co.,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Pure-Bred 

Bronze  Turkeys, 

From  prlze-wlnnlng  stock  of  Kentucky 
and    Marvlani.       I'rlce,    Cock«,   JJjO; 
Hens.  $1.5J;  Trio,  $5U0.    Addr«-s«, 
WILLIAM.  S.  WJODS.  Iq  Depot.  Albtmirlt  Co..  Va. 

Green  Valley  Poultry  Yards. 

LT.  BRA  H  MAS,  WHITE  AND 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  S.  C. 
B.  LEGHORNS,  and  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTES.75e.  and  $1.00  each.  M.B. TUR- 
KEYS, S500  pair.  INCUBATOR  EGGS, 
$3  00  hundred.  C.  H.   BENNETT, 

M.-D  maids  Mills,  Va. 

VICTOR  POULTRY  AND  DUCK  RANCH, 
HIGHLAND  SPRINGS.  VA. 

PEKIN   DUCKS  (R«nkin  Strain) 

$1.00  each.    Eggs,  $1.00  per  13. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LECHORNS, 

$1.00  each.    Eggs,  $1.00  per  15. 

B&RRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

$1 .00  each .    Eggs,  SI  .00  per  15. 
Eggs  ready  for  shipment.    G.  W.  GRAVES  &  B*0 

Sherwood  Chickens... 

FOR  SALE, 

$1.00  each.     EgL's  in  season.  $1.25  per 
fifteen    Also  a"  PRAIRIE  STATE"  In- 
cubator in  good  condition,  cheap.    For  ' 
particulars  applv  to 

MlSSBELLE   BROOKE, 

Box  618,  Staunton,  V*. 

..OLD  DOMINION  POULTRY  PUNT.. 

Barred  P.  Rocks  and 
White  Wyandottes. 

Only  $1  50  setting  of  15  eggs.    A  few- 
choice  Cockerels  on  hand.  Birds  bred 
for  utility  ■  farm  range.     Address, 
J.  H.  SLEDD,      -       Negro  Arm.  Va. 

■SS5S  ESSEX  SWINE. 

We  have  the  be«t  combination  of 
blood  known. 
M.  Br  .n/pTurkfvs.  s.  I,   Wvandot'es.  S.  C. 
Brown  l<eghorn«     Kegs.  Sinn  for  13.     My  Mrds 
aud  svviue  won  1st  PrizesalS  C. State  Kalr. 

C.  F    MOORE,  Bennettsvllle,  S.  C. 
Mention  Southern  Pimler. 

«^^-A  DEVON  BULL 

(Thoroughbred)  about  e'ghteen  months 
old.        G.  \V.  PATTESON,  Camm,  Va. 


THE  SOUTHERN"  STOVE  WORKS. 

The  Southern  Stove  Works  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  are  selling  direct  to  the  farm- 
ers at  factory  prices,  which  means  a  big 
saving. 

Something  the  farmers  should  appre- 
ciate— and  we  think  they  do — judging 
from  the  orders  received. 

This  Company  manufactures  some  of 
the  best  stoves  made  in  the  S  nth. 
among  them  the  celebrated  "Fitz  Lee 
Cook  Stove,"  which  has  few,  if  any, 
equals,  and  no  superiors. 

SURPLUS  STOCK  OF  FINE  FOWLS 

Mr.  T.  O.  Sandy,  whose  advertisement 
will  be  found  in  this  issue,  te  \*  us  that 
he  has  some  twenty  roosters  and  forty 
pullets  of  the  finest  strain  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  still  left  over,  and  that  in  order  to 
clear  them  and  make  room  for  his  breed- 
ing pens  he  is  willing  to  sell  them  at  very 
low  prices,  say  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  head. 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  get  good 
breeding  stock  at  little  more  than  killing 
price. 

IRON  AGE  CULTIVATORS. 

The  Bateman  Mnfg  Co ,  the  makers  of 
the  celebrated  Iron  Age  implements 
whose  advertisement  will  be  found  in 
this  issue,  make,  in  our  opinion,  one  of 
the  best  corn  cultivators,  especially  for 
smali  areas,  which  is  on  the  market.  If 
farmers  would  use  these  cultivators  in 
steal  of  the  plow  they  would  both  save 
time  and  secure  better  results,  and  the 
cost  of  the  same  is  so  low  that  it  would 
be  saved  on  an  acre  of  corn  in  one  year. 

WASHING  FLANNELS. 
The  following  method  has  been  used 
with  unvarying  success  for  year-.  L'se  wa- 
ter that  is  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your 
hand*  in;  dissolve  a  little  Gold  D  ist  Wash- 
ing Powder  in  the  water,  and  add  enough 
soap  to  make  a  S'rong  suds.  Wash  the 
flannels  through  two  suds  prepared  in 
this  wav.  plunging  them  up  and  down, 
and  rubbing  gently  between  the  hands  to 
get  clean.  S>ap  should  never  be  applied 
directly  to  the  flannel.  Rince  through 
clear  water  of  the  same  temperature  as 
usel  f>r  the  washing;  place  them 
smoothly  on  a  line  in  the  sunshine  and 
air. 

BROMTJS  INERMIS.-o-TON  HAY. 

That  sounds  well  — G  tons.  That  is  what 
Salzer's  Bromus  will  give  you  every  time, 
no  matter  where  vou  live;  and  Victoria 
Rupe  costs  but  25  cents  a  ton  to  grow. 
The  Million  D  dlar  Potato  is  immense! 
Largest  Vegetable  Seed  Growers  in  Amer 
h».  Send  this  notice  with  10  cents  for 
Farm  S-ed  Simples  ami  Catalog,  to  John 
A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

General  advertisers  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  correspond  with  the  thirty- 
vear-old  advertising  agency  of  Lord  k 
Thomas.  Chicago  and  New  York.  This 
great  firm  is  thoroughly  informed  as  to 
the  mediums  to  be  used  for  reaching  any 
i  lass  of  buyers,  can  _•  -       ble  rates 

on  any  publication  in  the  world,  and  can 
tell  you  the  best  methods  to  employ  to 
"  advertise  judiciously." 


Poland-China  Hogs, 
Coach  Dogs, 
Foxhounds, 
Collies  &  Greyhounds, 
Belgian  Hares, 

Book  on  Hares  fiee. 

White  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks, 
Pit  Games, 
Pekin  Ducks, 
Pigeons, 

White  Holland  Turkeys. 

Two  200-Egg  Incubators. 

Eggs  for  hatching  a 
specialty. 

JOHNSON  &  GOODE, 

BOYDTON, VA. 


WANTED. 

To  Exchange  Trio  of  PEA-FOWLS  for 

trio  tf  pure  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
To  Sell  two  BROODERS. 
To  Sell  pure   BARRED    PLYMOUTH 

ROvK  chickens  and  eggs  in  season. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  JACKS!  IN, 
'■  Olga'*  P.  0..  Amelia  Co..  Va. 


T  FOR  SALE. 

SHORTHORN  BULL 

"  FREE  COINAGE,"  No.  128714. 
Bred  by  W.  H  Garner,  Winchester.  Ky. 

Rel    and    white.      Four    years    old; 

quiet.    Don't  want  to  inbreed  is  the 

reason  for  selling. 
W.  B.  G.  Shumate,    calverton,  va. 


FOR  SALE 

A   choice   lot 

of  ball  caWes 

from  a  large  and  splendid  herd  of  cows 

and  the  best  Scotch  bulls— one  of  them 

for  sale. 

W.  W.  BENTLEY,  Pulaski  City,  Va. 


FOR.  SALE.. 

JACKS,     JENNETS     and 

PONIES.      Fine   JACKS    a 

y.      Enclose   stamp 

for  new  catalogue. 

W.  E.  KNIGHT  &  CO. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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3LOODEO  STOOKl 


talking  about.  R  ■  pularsubscription&Ocentfl,t)ut  t 

*For  10  Genis 

l  to. silver,  received  before  Apr.l  15,  we  vri!l  uead  | 
Blooded  i*to<ii  one  year.     Tbia  offer  is  \ 
only  mada  toinrreaseour  circulation  before  f 
*—  \5.  Ii  you  are  not  satisfied,  yom 
r  bock.    BLOODED  STOCZ 
OXfr'OUD,  PA. 


20 


YOUNG  JERSEY 

HEIFERS    For  Sale  Cheap. 

None  over  18  months  old.  Raised  from 
my  registered  cows,  some  Ot  which 
have  11  ade  275  lbs  of  butter  per  year 
each.  Were  raised  for  my  own  use  in 
my  dairy  herd,  but  short!  ess  of  fe»-d, 
caused  by  drought,  places  them  on  the 
market.  Quick  but  era  will  be  offered 
extremely  low  prices. 

A.    R.   VENABLE,  Farmville,  Va 

ELLERSLIE  FARM^ar 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

Pure  Southdown  Sheep 

and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

For  Sale.         R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

ClIARLOTTESVILLB,  Va. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

I  have  a  lot  of  young  ESSEX 
PIGS  from  8  weeks  to  4  months  old 
Foil  S\LE.  Registered  and  of 
the  finest  strains.  Reasonable 
prices.  Applv  to 
W.  illLES  CARY,  Randolph,  Va. 

THOMPSON  &  TRIMBLE, 

SWOOPE,  AUGUSTA  CO.,  VA. 

b^s  Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
-t-  Shropshire  Sheep. 

...CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

FOR.   SALE. 

Thoroughbred   registered   HOLSTEIN 
BULIj, 

"SIR  NETKERLAND  OF  MAPLES" 

4  yrs.  o'd.  Will  sell  or  exchange  him 
for  a  web  bred  mare.  Sold  for  no  fault, 
only  to  prevent  inbreeding. 

T.  0.  SAXDY,  Burkeville,  Va. 

Small  Farm IZ^.Z 

mi'esfrorn  Richmond,  FOR  SALE.  Land 
is  level ;  one-half  in  original  pine  and 
ahout  30  acres  cleared.  Fine  tobacco  land 
and  good  situation  for  dairy.  Price,  8700. 
Addiess  "SOUTHSIDE," 

Care  Southern  Planter. 


THE  ACME  HARROW. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  of  Duane  H.  Nash, 
Millington,  N.  J.,  who  is  again  advertis- 
ing his  celebrated  Acme  Harrow.  This 
implement  is  one  of  the  best  pulverizing 
and  clod  crushers  on  the  market.  It  is 
made  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron,  and 
is  practically  indestructible.  The  sizes 
range  from  three  to  thirteen  and  a-half 
feet. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  booklet,  and 
"  Ideal  Harrow"  free,  and  mention  this 
paper. 

THE     BROWN    CULTIVATOR    AND 
HARROW. 

The  Brown  Manufacturing  Company, 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  are  advertising  in  an- 
other column  their  genuine  walking  cul- 
tivator, and  their*  elebrated  drag  harrow. 

Mr.  Charles  E  Hunter,  Richmond, Va. 
will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  and  send 
circulars  descriptive  of  same  on  applica- 
tion. 

VICTORY  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Our  readers  have  from  year  to  year  had 
their  attention  called  to  the  merits  of  a 
preparation  put  up  by  the  Polk  Miller 
Drug  Co.,  whose  advertisement  you  will 
find  in  another  portion  of  th  s  journal. 
We  would  especially  remind  you,  that 
they  do  not  claim  it  to  be  literally  a 
food,  as  the  name  implies,  but  a  medicine 
composed  of  more  than  half  dozen  ingre- 
dients scientifically  compounded.  It  is 
highly  endorsed  by  all  the  successful 
poultry  raisers  of  this  and  neighboring 
States,  and  will  be  found  especially  effica- 
cious in  Cholera  and  Gapes— two  of  the 
most  troublesome  diseases  a  poultry 
raiser  has  to  contend  with.  We  com- 
mend it  to  your  favorable  notice. 

SEEDS. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  of  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co.,  New  York  Cily.  This  well  known 
firm  sells  its  seeds  only  to  the  consumer; 
the  middle  man  is,  therefore,  left  out  of 
the  transaction,  and  the  purchaser  has 
the  advantage  of  getting  seed  from  first 
hands. 

Sjnd  ten  cents  in  stamps  and  mention 
this  paper,  and  get  their  handsome  190- 
page  catalogue,  entitled  "  Everything  for 
the  Garden." 

TO  PIPE  SMOKERS. 

If  you  wish  a  cool,  pleasant  and  satis- 
factory smoke,  you  should  try  "  Mahog- 
any Blend,"  manufactured  by  P.  T.  Con- 
rad, Richmond,  Va. 

An  advertisement  of  this  '  fragrant 
weed  "is  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
and  our  readers  are  invited  to  send  ten 
cents  for  a  sample  package. 

VIRGINIA  HOMES. 
You  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands, 
soil,  water,  climate  resources,  products, 
fruits,  berries,  mode  of  cnhivat  on. prices, 
etc,  liv  reading  the  Virginia  Ftirrnrr, 
Send  10  cents  for  three  months  subscrip- 
tion to 

Farmer  Co.,  Emporia,  Va. 


ft  Filston  Farm 
Jerseys—^- 

Have  been  bred  for  milk 
for  many  years. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  improving 
the  yield  of  your  herd  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thrifty  bull  calf,  hand- 
some and  fashionably  bred,  write 

ISA  B.  GARDINER,  Jr.,  Manager, 

Glencoe,  Md. 

Tbebullsfrom  this  farm  havebeen 
sold  to  the  very  best  herds  in  the 
South. 

Also  some  very  fine  Berkshire3 
now  ready  for  delivery,  sited  by 
our  imported  Berkshire  Storm 
King;  irom  sows  by  Lord  Wind- 
sor, imported  ;  by  Collegian,  im- 
ported ;  and  by  King  Longfellow. 

We  mail  a  little  "Book  of  the  Herd  " 
on  request. 


Dorset  Sheep 

Have  a  few  choice  rams 
and  ram  lambs  left.  Only 
good  stock  sold. 

Poultry  Plant for  sale  at 


,  about  one- 
half  cost.  6o  acres  good 
land ;  new  and  convenient 
buildings;  capacity,  iooo 
hens  and  5000  chicks. 

Wishing  to  devote  entire 
time  to  other  departments 
and  matters,  I  offer  a  great 
bargain  to  insure  a  quick  sale. 

GREEN  RIDGE  FARM,  Salem,  Va. 

"WALTER  WATSON. 


11. 


There  are  cheap  and  beautiful  homes  in 
he  "Sunny  South,"  near  the  sea,  and 
ie&T  that  thriving  seaport  city,  Norfolk, 
V&.,  for  thousands  of  people  who  want 
tappy  homes  in  a  mild,  healthful,  and  de- 
ightful  climate,  a  kind  and  productive  soil, 
he  very  best  markets  in  the  world,  the 
ery  lowest  freight  rates,  good  social,  edn- 
ational,  and  religious  privileges,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  other  both  natural  and 
■cquired  advantages,  to  be  found  in  any 
ither  one  section  of  the  Union. 

The  "Cornucopia  "  tells  you  all  a*Krat 
le  beautiful  section  of  country  around 
Norfolk.  Va.  Send  for  (free)  sample  conies. 

Address  "Cornucopia,"  212  Main  S*.. 

Norfolk,  Va. 
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.jul 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

ASSETS,     -    $800,000. 


OIHECTORS : 
Wm.  H.  Palmer,  D.  O.  Davis, 

E.  B.  Addison,  Win.  Joslah  Leake, 

W.  Otto  NoltlDg. 


WM.  H.  PALMER. 

w.  h.  McCarthy. 


President. 
Secretary. 


VIRGINIA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

(Stale  A.  &  M.  College.) 
At  BLACKSBURG,  VA. 

80  Instructor*.  Thoroughly  equipped  Shops, 
Laboratories,  and  Infirmary.  I'arm  of  400 
acres.  Steam  Heat  and  Electric  Lights  in 
Dormitories.  Degree  courses  in  Agriculture  ; 
Hortlcull ure :  Civil.  Mechanical and  Electrical 
Engineering;  Applied  Chemistry  and  (Jeneial 
■Science.  Shorier  courses  in  Practical  Agricul- 
ture and  Practical  Mecbai  Ics. 

Total  cost  of  session  of  nine  months,  includ- 
ing tuition  and  otherf.es.  uniform,  board, 
washing,  text-bonks,  medical  attendance,  etc., 
about  SIW.OO.  Cost  to  Sta'e  Students,  $lt>5.00. 
Session  begin  Sept.  21st,  lb'J'.i.  For  catalogue 
apply  to 

J.  M    M.BRYDE.  Ph.  D  .  LL.  D  .  President. 


We  Bind... 

Your  Magazines,  Southern . . 
Planters,  or  any  other  books 

Pricks  Low. 
Satisfactory  work  guaranteed. 

Job  Printing  Neatly  Executed. 

S.  B.  ADKINS  &  CO., 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

A  Gentleman's 
Home 


Near  Richmond,  Va.,  with  raiload 
depot  within  -40n  yards  of  the  house: 
100 acres.  First-class  improvements  ; 
hot  and  cold  water  ;  bath  and  closet 
in  house.  Water  in  barn-yard  and 
garden  Fine  orchard  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit.  Well  stocked  with  sheep. 
Plymouth  Hock  and  game  chickens. 
Pekin  Dinks,  and  a  superior  pair  of 
large  mares;  wagons,  etc,  all  new. 
Place  complete,  with  furniture,  etc  , 
»fc000. 
Address  "M."  Care  Southern  Planter. 


FORAGE  CRurs.  BY  PROF.  THOMAS 
SHAW. 

Permit  me  to  invite  sttention  to  a  new 
book,  entitled  Forage  Crops,  written  by 
Piof.  Thomas  Shw,  and  published  by 
Orange  Judd  Co  ,  New  Yotk. 

It  is  a  book  that  imined  ately  strikes 
the  reader  as  being  practical  and  sound. 
Within  its  three  hundred  pages  is  con- 
densed a  discussion  of  all  the  important 
annual  forage  crops  grown  in  the  United 
States.  In  it  the  author  has  not  only 
shown  the  great  benefit  to  he  derived 
from  growing  the  various  forage  plants 
and  pasturing  them  oflf  in  the  field,  but 
tells  of  the  soils  to  which  they  are  adapt- 
ed, the  rotation  in  which  they  ihould  be 
grown,  the  preparation  of  the  land,  the 
time  of  sowing  them,  and  the  methods  of 
doing  the  same,  the  modes  of  cultivation 
and  of  pasturing  when  grown. 

Little  as  the  fact  may  be  appreciated, 
the  South  and  Middle  South  are  the  re- 
gions where  some  of  the  best  forage  crops, 
such  as  corn,  sorghum,  cow-peas,  soy 
beans,  sand  vetches,  artichokes,  etc.,  come 
to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  where  they 
can  be  made  to  come  in  such  succession 
as  to  give  abundant  pasturage  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  To  get  a  clear 
idea  of  how  to  do  it  one  cannot  do  hetter 
lhan  read  "Forage  Crops."  No  other 
work  has  couoe  to  my  notice  that  treats 
the  subject  in  so  instructive  and  concise 
a  manner. 

Albert  R.  Bellwood. 

Chesterfield  Co.,  Va. 

Mister  Jackson,  Eddiler  of  Suthern  Planter  : 
Deer  Sir, — You  have  certainly  painted 
the  planter  red  if  not  the  town,  in  cele- 
hratin  its  sixtyith  birth  day.  Your  Jan- 
uary number  is  certainly  bully  an'  1  red 
every  word  of  it  and  me  an'"  my  folks 
hoorayed  fer  the  planter — long  may  she 
wave!  My  lenerable  frend  Mr.  Sam 
Woods  took  very  hansomely  the  joke 
you  played  on  him  in  calling  on  him  to 
stretch  his  memory  lark,  sixty  years! — 
Why,  he  s  a  youngster  compared  to  we 
old  ones,  but  may  be  he's  got  more  sense; 
but  he  rit  yon  a  fine  letter  anyhow,  why 
didn't  you  call  on  me,  fer  I'm  one  of  the 
"oldest"  inhabitants  an'  could  have  told 
you  about  when  the  first  mule  was  in- 
vented, an'  I  have  the  old  farmers  Regis 
ter  from  way  back— Well  now,  rnav  the 
planter  live  long  and  prosper — considder 
me  a  life  long  suscriber— and  all  my 
frends  too — 

Ever  yours  tronly 

Bill  Scruggs 
of  Scruggstown  Va 

"DEEDS  ARE  FRUITS, 
Words  ure  but   leaves."     It  is  not  what 
we  Bay,  but   what    Hood's   Saraaparilla 
does  that  tells  the  story.    The  many  won- 
derful cure*  effected   by  this   medicine 

are  the  fruits  by  which  it  should  be 
judged.  These  prove  it  to  be  the  great, 
unequalled  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  rheu- 
matism, scrofula,  salt  rheum,  catarrh  and 
all  other  ailments  due  to  impure  or  im- 
poverished blood. 

Hood's  Pills  are  non  irritating,  mild, 
effective. 

When  you  write  to  an  advertiser, 
mention  The  Southern  Planter. 


Virginia  Farms 

All  prices  aud  sizes.    Free  list  on  application. 
WM.  B.   PIZZ1NI  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$3  PER  ACRE  AND   UPWARDS. 

UF.O.  K.  CRAWFORD  &  CO..  Richmond.  Va. 


GO  SOUTH^^ 

YOUNG  MEN! 

It  is  the  field  for  the  Agriculturist, 
Horticulturist  and  Manufacturer,  un- 
equalled by  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States 

The  James  River  Yali  ev  Colonization 

and  Impkovemdnt  Co.  offers  superior  ad- 

vantagestointendingeettlers.  Send  stamp 

for  Hand  Book  and  list  of  lands.  Address 

W.  A.  PARSONS, 

8'9  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

ft  V)  r\cf>  r\\\\  "  An  ele£ant  estate  of  605 
KUiCyill/  acre.g  (4ooopen;ln  Mid- 
dlesex County,  Va.,  on  the  Rappahannock 
River.  Splendid  land  an  i  forests  of  oak, 
chestnut  and  pine.  Oyster  front,  fishing  and 
Same.  Ten-room  man»ion  with  portico  on 
four  Bides.  Necessary  barns  ST  d  out-bouses. 
A  paying  grain  mill  goes  with  the  farm.  Balti- 
more and  Norfolk  steamers  pass  daily. 
Liberal  terms  and  alow  pr;ce.  A  prospectus 
w  th  fuller  information  and  references  mailed 
on  request.    Apply  to 

G-.   G    TEMPLE, 

DANVILLE,  VIRGINIA. 


■ARMERS'I 
LIBRARY  ■ 


SOUTHERN  PLANTER,     -        50 
VEGETABLE  GROWING 

LIScIN  THE  SOUTH,  $1.25 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND,  $1.25 
FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  -  $2.00 
TOBACCO: 

How  to  Raise  it,  etc.,  25 

FOOD  FOR  PLANTS,  -    -  10 

$5.35 

All  for  $4.50. 


THE  SOUTHERN    PLANTER, 

RICHMOND.  VA, 
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THE  INAUGURATION  OF  WASHING- 
TON'S STATUE,  FEB.  22,  1858. 
By  M.  \V.  Early,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

As  Washington's  birthday  is  close  at 
hand,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  rue 
to  offer  some  reminiscences  of  the  un- 
veiling of  his  equestrian  statue  in  Rich- 
mond on  the  22d  of  February,  1858. 

At  that  time  I  was  a  child  living  on 
the  upper  James  river,  about  a  hundred 
miles  above  Richmond,  and  my  father 
carried  me  to  that  city  by  canal.  The 
planters  thought  they  were  making  a 
great  stride  in  progress  when  this  canal 
was  made,  and  they  were  enabled  to 
travel  by  packet  boat  instead  of  by  a 
private  conveyance  or  stage-coach,  and  to 
send  their  produce  by  freight-boat  in- 
stead of  bateaux.  The  packet- boat  offered 
ns  a  slow,  but  pleasant  and  picturesque 
mode  of  travel.  With  agreeable  company 
on  board,  good  fare,  and  a  lovely  country 
unrolled  before  us,  the  trip  did  not  seem 
tedious,  though  we  travelled  only  four 
miles  an  hour 

The  22 1  of  February,  185S,  was  a  very 
inauspicious  day,  as  far  as  the  weather 
was  concerned  It  rained  and  sleeted  re- 
lentlessly But  nothing  could  dampen 
the  ardor  of  the  thousands  who  had 
thronged  to  Richmond  to  do  honor  to 
our  most  illustrious  hero 

There  was  quite  an  imposing  military 
array,  consisting  of  military  companies 
from  Richmond,  and  from  other  cities 
and  towns,  including  the  Lexington  Ca- 
dets. 

The  procession  formed  and  marched, 
the  crowd  thronged  around  the  monu- 
ment, and  all  the  ceremonies  pertaining 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  grand  eques- 
trian statue  were  duly  performed 

Mr.  John  R.  Thompson,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  antebellum 
Virginia  authors,  recited  on  this  occasion 
a  poem  of  his  own  composition. 

ODE  ON  THE  UNVEILING  OF  WASH- 
INGTON'S EQUESTRIAN  STATUE. 
IN  RICHMOND  VA.,  ON  THE  22ND 
OF  FEBRUARY,  1858. 

Composed  and  Rkcited  by  John  R. 

Thompson. 

Transcribed  from  an  old  copy  (pub 
lished  in  a  Richmond  paper,  February 
23rd,  1858). 

By  Mary  W.  Early,  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 

'Virginians!  herewith  canon's  deafeniDg 
roar, 
And  joyous  throb  of  drum, 
From  Mountain  gorge,  and  from  Atlan- 
tic's shore, 
This  hallowed  day  we  come. 

'Tis  one  of  Freedom's  Sabbaths,  and  we 
give 
The  time  to  Freedom's  praise, 
As  here  in  bronze  that  almost  seems  to 
live, 
Our  hero's  form  we  raise. 

■Oh,  it  is  well  that  glorious  form  should 
grace 

Our  own  Capitoline— 
Henceforth  to  all  a  consecrated  place, 

That  holds  a  sacred  shrine. 


-   . .   .  . 


rotectiotn 

for  PLANTERS* 

Seed  is  the  planter's  ammunition,  and  good  seed  «v 

is  just  as  important  to  the  man  behind  the  plow  as$ 

good  ammunition  is  to  the  "  man  behind  the  gun."  * 

Out  1900  Catalogue  of  AS 

EVERYTHING  ™  ™E  GARDEN  % 

is  a  190-page  book,  9x11  inches,  containing  over  700  engravings^ 
and  6  superb  colored  plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants — a  perfect  mine  $ 
of  information  on  garden  topics.  To  give  our  Catalogue* 
the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  following  5 
liberal  offer:  * 

EVERY  EMPTY  ENVELOPE        % 

Counts  as  Cash.  vl) 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  jj> 
seen,  and  who  encloses  us  10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mailjj 
the  Catalogue,  and  also  send,  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50-  y 
cent  "Harvest"  Collection  of  seeds,  containing  one  packet  each  j» 
of  New  Large-flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Giant  Pansy,  NewS 
Giant  Comet  Asters,  White  Plume  Celery,  French  Breakfast  <# 
Radish  and  New  Freedom  Tomato,  in  a  red  envelope,  which  w 
%  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  2S-cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  y 
35  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $i.ooand  upward.  * 

PETER   HEIMDERSOgy  &  CO.,i 

%  35  AND  37  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  Y^JK.  $ 

Sunny  Bank:  Poultry  Ranch 

Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks, 

..EXCLUSIVELY.. 

Nothing  in  our  yards  but  the  purest  strains 
extant,  viz.:  Thompson,  Bradley  Bros,  and  Miles. 
v\  e  are  now  booking  orders  for  EGOS  for  hatching, 
15  for  8100;  100  for  $5.00  We  pay  express 
charges  on  all  orders  amounting  to  to  or  ever. 

For  the  First  Ten  Orders  gST?"?" 

we  will  give  free  one  sitting  of  eggs  with  each 
order.  The  names  from  whom  we  receive  the 
first  ten  orders,  will  appear  in  the  Southern  Planter. 
REMEMBER,  you  can  order  now,  and  have  your 
eees  shipped  any  time  during  hatching  season. 
Etrgs  are  careful  y  selected,  packed  and  shipped  in 
the  latest  "stent  b^x.  maHe  especially  for  the 
purpose.   A  few  Cockerels  for  sale,  $1.  each 


SIR  WALTER. 


_GARNETT  BROS.,  Mitcnells,  Va. 


HENS  bfboerd  LAYING 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  (barred)  INCUBATOR  EGGS, 


highly  fertile,  for 
vignrous  chicks — 
a  specialty.  Instead  of  adding  other  breeds,  I  have  for  years  bred  this  strain  in  addition 
to  our  noted  show  birds  of  the  same  breed.  Interesting  illustrated  catalogue  free,  bine 
references.    Modeiate  prices.    Improve  your  flock  and  make  It  pay. 

GEO.  HARBISON  MORRIS,  Ashland,  Va, 


When  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  always  say  you  saw  the  adver- 
tisement in  THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER. 
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The  pimp  of  pennons,  scarfs  and  tossing 
plume, 
Isnih-  here  displayed ; 
Scattering  the  tints  of  summer's  richest 
bloom, 
Upon  the  bright  parade. 

And  worthy  ij  it  that  with  noble  speech, 
Which  glows  with  vital  power, 

The  laurel  crowned  orator  should  teach 
The  grandeur  of  the  hour. 

While  yet  in  reverent  mood,  the  poet 
brings 
Around  the  brilliant  throng, 
What    he  would    never  give  to   flatter 
kings, 
His  modest  meed  of  song. 

Not    queenly  Athens   from   the    breezv 
height, 
Where  ivory  Pallas  stood. 
As  flowed  along  her  streets  in  vesture 
white, 
The  choral  multitude. 

Not  regal  Rome,  when  wide  her  bugles 
rolled 
From  Tagns  to  Cathay, 
As  the   long  triumph,  rich  with  Orient 
gold, 
Went  up  the  sacred  way. 

Not  proud  basilica  nor  mincter  dim, 
Filled  with  war's  glittering  files, 

As  btttle  fugue  or  coronation  hymn 
Swept  tli rough  the  bannered  aisles, 

Saw   pageant,  solemn,  grand  or  gay  to 

View, 

In  moral,  so  sublime, 
As  this  which  seeks  to  crown  with  hom- 
age due, 

The  foremost  man  of  time. 

Then  let  the  gun  from  out  its  peaceful 
smoke. 
Its  thunder  speak  aloud, 
As  when  the   rainbow  of   our   flag  first 
broke 
Through  battle's  rifted  cloud. 

Peal.   trumpet=,  p*al !     Your  strain   tri- 
umphant lend, 
To  stir  the  wintry  air, 
And  upward  to  the  throne  of  God  as 
cend 
The  frankincense  of  prayer. 

Not  ours,  but  His  the  glory  ever  be, 

While  yet  the  aires  run, 
Who.  that  His  favored  people  might  be 
free. 

Gave  earth  a  Washington. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Farmers  Mutual  B-netit 
Association  to  which  we  invite  attention. 
The  directors  are  Virginia  farmers,  and 
the  bu«inesa  is  confined  strictly  to  farm- 
ers' ritks. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment nf  Messrs.   farnett  Bros.   Mitchells, 
Va.     This  firm  in  offering  stock  and  eggs 
of  the  very  best  strains  at  low  prices. 


\zr 


[T  HDLD5  LP  YOUR  HAT 

„  Don't  you  remember  how  your  fattier  used 

Ml^^g  to  test  his  grass  and  grain  in  this  way?  V\  hen 
=;  r—  it  held  up  the  hat  it  was  always  regarded  as 
-i#f=    being  a  satisfactory  and  profitable  "stand." 

■  >•!    illOlII 

BROME  GRASS 

Surpasses  Timothy  in  nutrition.  Outylelds  Alfalfn. 
Yields  four  to  five  tons  per  acre.  One  sowing  la>ts  12 
vears.  Grows  well  in  llsbt  soil,  or  wet  swampy  land. 
Has  no  equal  for  arid  regions.  Drouth  will  not  kill  It.  Ani- 
mals enjov  it  green  or  dry.  Gives  as  much  food  In  one  month 
Alfalfa  does  in  three.  Greatest  hoon  ever  ocf  ered  us  it  thrives 
■V  climate,  under  anv  conditions  and  makes  productive  what 
theru  se  he  wrist.,  lu'nd.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  supply  of  seed 
,11  ni.  i  t  the  demand,  so  great  is  the  call  already  from  States 
the  essential  crop.    Prloe:  urate  .4—1  Hi.  30e-,  3  lbs..  8.x;.  prepaid. 


1  comparative  food  values  of  Brome 

t.  L.  MAY  &  CO..  Seed  Growers.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


A  Union  of  England  and  America 

THE  MUCH    MOOTED  QUESTION  SETTLED. 

N.  BENJAFIELD.  at  Motcombe,  Shaf- 
tesbury. England,  and  THUS.  S.  WHITE, 
of  Lexington,  Va..  can  explain  this 
Union.  N.  Benjafield  stands  at  the  top 
for  thoroughbred  English  Berkshires  in 
his  country,  and  as  Thos  S.  White  got 
his  start  fiom  said  Benjafield,  then,  of 
course,  the  said  White  has  the  best  blood 
in  America.  Fancy  Pigs,  but  not  fancy 
prices,  now  before  ihe  puplic. 

Write  to  THOS.  S.  WHITE,   Lexington,  Va. 

41  Pig?  now  Beady  for  Shipment.  Some  Beady  for  Service;  Boare  and  Sows. 


GHSTON     STOCK!     F=7*R7VT. 


Holstein-Friesian  and  Jersey  Cattle. 

Having  selected  my  foundation  stock  from  the  best,  I  can  offer  animals  of 
each  breed  of  highest  breeding  and  individual  merit,  at  moderate  prices, 
containing  the  blood  of  the  best  families,  and  bred  with  great  care. 

I  am  prepared  to  sell  HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  and  BULL  CALVES  and 
JERSEYS  of  either  sex. 

J\0.  T.  DETRICH,  Somerset,  Y». 


Thoroughbred   Holstein-Friesians 


RAILWAYS. 


(Netherlands,  Pieteijes.  and  CliiMiilde)  All 
rich,  heavy  milkers,  and  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lnvcil  and  strains. 

REGISTERED  -  BERKSHIRES. 

"MAYOR  GF  BILTMORE"  Heads  my  Herd. 

«T Finest  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices.    Also 

English  Beagle  Cog-s,   Brown  Leghorn  and 

Plymouth  Fowls. 

WRITB     MB    FOR    PRICES. 

T.  O.  SANDY,  Burkeville.  Va. 
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SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS. 
Mary  W.  Early,  Lyncuburg,  Va. 

The  great  problem  to  be  solved  about 
Sunday,  it  seems  to  me,  is  bow  to  steer 
between  two  opposite  dangers,  that  of 
making  the  day  one  of  Puritanical  gloom, 
or  of  making  it  too  secular.  A  strong  re- 
action has  set  in  against  the  obi  rigid 
Puritanical  mode  of  spending  the  day, 
and  this  reaction  threatens  to  carry  us 
too  far  the  other  way,  so  at  present  there 
seems  mure  danger  of  our  being  too  lax 
than  too  rigid  in  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day. The  large  influx  of  foreigners  into 
our  country  is  doubtless  one  cause  of  the 
increasing  tendency  we  see  to  secularize 
the  Sabbath.  The  French,  Germans  and 
Italians  are  very  lax  in  their  ideas  of 
keeping  the  Sabbalh,  and  we  can  trace 
the  influence  of  their  ideas  in  all  places 
in  our  country,  to  which  they  have  moved 
in  considerable  numbers  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  more  incumbent  on  them  to 
conform  to  our  ideas  and  customs  than 
for  us  to  conform  to  theirs— inasmuch  as 
they  are  immigrants  in  our  country  and 
not  we  in  theirs.  The  Anglo  Saxon  and 
his  descendants  are  Sabbalh  reverencing 
people,  and  I  trust  that  no  influx  of  for- 
eign population  will  turn  us  a<dde  from 
respecting  and  observing  God's  holy  day  ; 
but  the  danger  is  at  our  doors,  if  not 
■within  them,  and  we  must  guard  against 
it,  both  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  dread 
having  their  children  find  Sunday  tedi- 
ous do  not  realize  the  immense,  I  may 
8ay,  unlimited  resources  of  the  Bible  for 
interesting  children.  By  the  divine  Provi- 
dence of  the  Lord,  the  narratives  of  the 
Bible  (of  the  Old  Testament  especially) 
are  so  constructed  as  to  peculiarly  delight 
an  1  interest  children.  If  we  select  judi- 
ciously, we  will  find  no  difficulty  in  en- 
chaining their  attention.  About  the 
Bible,  as  about  other  kinds  of  reading 
and  study,  the  interest  is  cumulative  and 
progressive.  We  will  have  to  give  it  to 
our  children  with  their  daily  bread,  if  we 
want  their  minds  really  nourished  by  it. 
From  the  busiest  day  we  should  try  to 
ana'ch  time  for  one  chapter,  or  a  fen- 
verses;  only  in  this  way  can  the  child's 
mind  thoroughly  assimilate  its  contents, 
and  be  prepared  for  a  longer  reading  on 
Sunday  without  a  sense  of  tedium.  An 
occasional  detached  chapter  is  not  suffi- 
cient. If  it  is  your  rule  to  read  no  more 
than  this,  the  children  will  soon  grow  to 
feel  it  is  enough,  and  so  will  you  your- 
self, whereas  by  training  them  differently 
they  will  learn  to  fix  their  attention  on 
chanter  after  chapter,  wisely  chosen.  The 
best  way  to  read  the  Bible  (when  you 
have  leisure,  as  on  Sunday  afternoons),  is 
to  read  aloud  a  connective  narrative,  as 
for  instance  the  entire  history  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  (most  beautiful  and  pa- 
thetic of  histories!)  or  of  the  Egyptian 
plague,  Exodus  of  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
or  a  large  portion  of  the  history  of  Saul 
or  David,  or  some  other  scriptural  char- 
acter. For  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time  1 
have  seen  children  listen  with  unabated 
interest  to  these  sacred  histories,  and  if 
you  question  them  closely  afterwards, 
and  discuss  with  them  and  explain  to 
them  the  incidents  you  have  just  read, 


CHoosework  is  had  work  without  GoldDusf  j 
wiimiHiiiiiiii  i  irnBiMjfMB^TBarrrwinrr^rfflawr'TWBiMBWBirim* 


POLAND- 
CHINAS. 


Faving   purchased  a  part  of  Mr.  S.  8. 
Bradford's  herd,   and    made  several  addi- 
admiral,  42159.  tions  to  my  own  from  the  leading  breeders 

of  Ohio,  I  can  furnish  select  pigs  not  related  to  those  previously  shipped  and 
sired  by  my  fine  voing  boars,  "ADMIRAL"  42159,  and  "COMMODORE,"  42747. 
Sows  in  pig  and  young  boars  and  sows  of  all  ages.  Send  to  headquarters  and  get 
the  best  from  the  "oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Polan  1-Chinas  in  the  State  at  one-half 
Western  Prices.       Address, 

J.  B.  GRAY,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


j\a:. 


!.  ROT^E  dfe  OO 


FREDERICKSBURG,  VA. 

JERSEY  and  GUERNSEY  CATTLE,  both  young  and  old,  male  and  female, 

always  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
BERKSHIRE  HOQS— Young  sows  now  ready.    Pigs,  $10  per  pair. 
BRONZE  TURKEY  S,  LIGHT  BRAHMA,  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  and  BROWN 

LEGHORN  FOWLS.      PEKIN   DUCKS. 
GREAT    DANE-MASTIFF    PUPPIES,    verv  large,  fine  guards,  *10  each. 

SHEPHERD  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES,  $5  each. 


GILLETTE  HORSE  CLIPPING  MACHINES. 


Over  20,000  machines  sold 
in  europe. 
A  Few  F  reign  References. 
TheRovnl  Mews,         Rival  Stables, 
H.  H.'H   The  Puke  of  S'..ik. 
His  Grace  The  Uuke  or  Portland, 
HIsGraceThe     ukeor  Wellington, 
His  G'aeeThe  Duke  of  Bedford, 
His  Grace  Tlie  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 


OVER  CO  000  MACHINES  SOLD 
IN  UNITED  STATES. 

A  Few  United  States  References. 
.  W.  Vantierhllt.    Walter   H.   Webb, 
J    Mc«.  Twoitiblev.  Charles  Broad* 
wa»    Rouss,    Henrv    Hilton,    C.   R. 
Flint,  W.  R.  Grace,  Henry  sellgman. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  showing  our 
different  sMe«. 


Extra  Cutters,  $2.       All  Kinds  of  Clippers  Ground,  50c. 
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their  int«»-<M  and  improvement  will  be 
greater.  These  quiet  Sunday  afternoons, 
when  the  mother  Bit?  reading  and  ex- 
pounding the  Word  of  God  to  her  children, 
are  the  most  peaceful  and  truly  happy  of 
her  li'e.  If  she  can  follow  or  intersperse 
the  reading  with  the  singing  of  hymns, 
with  organ  or  melodeon  accompaniment, 
the  children  joining  in  the  sinking,  it 
will  bring  them  into  a  still  more  pleasant 
and  tranquil  frame  of  mind. 

But  although  training  in  reading  the 
Bible  frequently  and  regularly  will  enable 
us  to  keep  our  attention  fixed  on  it,  and 
our  interest  awake  in  it  a  longtime  on  a 
Btritch,  yet  still  it  is  well  to  relax  our 
minds  on  fine  and  improving  secular 
reading,  after  having  first  read  the  Bible 
with  reverence  and  diligence.  I  Bee  no 
reason  why  young  people  should  not  read 
"Youth's  Companion,"  "St  Nicholas," 
or  some  other  improving  periodical  or 
book,  after  the  Bible  has  had  the  first 
and  most  prominent  par t  in  the  Sunday 
reading.  While  I  think  it  a  waste,  or 
even  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  to  spend 
it  in  reading  trashy,  sensational  novels,  I 
think  we  may  innocently  relax  our 
minds  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  by  reading 
an  elevating  class  of  fiction,  such  as  Miss 
Mu loch's,  or  George  Eliot's  "  Romola,"  or 
other  ennobling  works  of  that  (lass,  or 
we  may  read  fine  periodicals  that  keep 
us  in  touch  with  the  modern  current  of 
thought,  feeling  and  progress.  Few 
things  could  be  more  restful  to  the  tired 
business  man  or  thrifty  housewife,  neither 
of  whom  can  snatch  much  time  for  read- 
ing during  the  week. 

Another  suitable  way  to  spend  part  of 
Sunday  af  ernoon  is  for  the  father,  mother 
and  children  to  take  a  forest  stroll,  when 
cm  nmstanres  permit  it.  "What  time  and 
place  could  be  better  for  laying  impres 
sions  of  God's  love,  wisdom  and  power  in 
the  minds  of  our  children  than  on  a 
spring  evening  amidst  the  budding  flow- 
ers, joyous  birds'  songs,  and  fresh  young 
green  of  the  forest. 

"  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples," 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  lead  our 
children  thither  on  his  holy  day  and 
teach  them  to 

"  Look  up  through  Nature  to  Nature's 
God." 

Another  thing  we  can  do,  without 
breaking  the  Sabbath,  write  loving,  cheer- 
ing letters  to  father,  mother,  brother,  sis- 
ter, or  child  who  may  be  absent  from  us. 
Never  write  a  business  letter  on  Sunday, 
except  under  some  extraordinary  pres- 
sure that  cannot  be  set  aside;  but  it  is 
consonant  with  the  peaceable  and  loving 
spirit  of  the  Sabbath  to  use  it  to  write 
greetings  of  affection  to  our  loved  ones 
afar  off. 

In  the  foregoing  article  I  have  consid- 
ered appropriate  ways  of  spending  Sun- 
day afternoon,  rather  than  the  whole  day, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  most  persons 
who  are  in  access  of  a  church  will  spend 
Sunday  forenoon  in  attending  its  services. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURE,  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey, 

in  fonr  quarto  volumes,  illustrated  by 
over  2.00i)  engravings.  This  work  is  only- 
issued  to  subscribers.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Macmillan  &  Co.,  the 
publishers,  New  York. 


Made  of  lane  -  v  galvanized.    Provision  mads  for  expansion 

and  contraction,  and  all  changes  of  weather.    As  nearly 

everlasting  as  anything  on  earth  i 

AMERICAN    FIELD    AND    HOC    FENCE 

Sold  by  o  rywhere.     If  you  cannot  find  an  agent  in  your  town  write  direct  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


HERF.FOR"  CATTLE. -Calves,  entitled  to  registration,  $50  to  $75.    Calves  by  "Sir  Edward" 

grades,  $20  to  $30. 
MIUiii'shikk  SHF.KP-— Bucks,  one  year  old  and  over.  112.50  to  $20.  Ewes,  one  vear  to  three 

years'  old,  110  to  £12.    Buck  Lambs,  delivered  July  1  to  15,  $7.50.    Ewe  Lambs,  delivered  July 

1  to  15,  $5.50. 

I.AMIIIII 

months  and  i 

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Pairs, $6;  trios,$8.50.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  $2.50. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Pairs,  $2.25;  trios,  $3;  Eggs,  per  sitting,  $1. 
■trSCOYY  DUCK*. -Pairs,  $1.50;  trios,  {2.25.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  $1.50. 

WILLIAM  L.  Jr..  No.  21058,  half  brother  of  Axtell,  Is  now  In  the  stud,  and  will  serve  limited 
number  of  mares  for  125  the  Beacon.  Mares  hoarded  at  lowest  figures.  Colts  by  w  illiam  L,  Jr., 
21058.  one,  two  and  three  years'  old,  for  sale  at  Lowest  casta  prices. 


S0UTHSIDE  STOCK  STUD, 

ON    ROANOKE    RIVER,  IN 
MECKLENBURG  CO. 

Trotting  Horses,  Red  Polled  Cattle,  Dorset 
Horned,  Shropshire  and  Hampshiredown 
Sleep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  P>digiee  Llew- 
aa:iUif.  ellyn  Setters  and  Scotch  Collie  Dogs. 

All  Stock  Ttoronentred  and  Registered. 

GEO.  B.  FINCH,  Prop.,  Boydton,  Va. 


^ROCK  MILL  HERD. 


compels  me 
to    Sell    the 


A  Short  Corn  and  a  Big  Pig  Crop 

choice  of  80  head  August  and  September  pigs,  all  eligible  to  registery  in  O.  P.  C  JR. 
Association.  I  guarantee  stock  as  represented,  or  money  refunded.  Pairs  and  trios 
no  kin. 


_B.    B.    BUCHANAN.    BROWHSBURG.    VA. 
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A  NEW  YEARS'  THOUGHT. 
Southern  Planter : 

New  Year'o  clay  comes  but  once  in  a 
year,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
days  for  the  attentive,  close  observing 
business  man;  and  who  is  there  that  is 
not  engaged  in  business  in  one  way  or 
the  other?  It  is  on  this  New  Years'  day 
that  we  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  the  pinna- 
cle of  that  temple  which  we  have  been 
building  in  the  past.  We  look  back  and 
there  fee  what  progress  we  have  made 
and  what  mistakes,  we  committed.  It  is  a 
day  for  sober,  serious  thoughts— the  day 
for  earnest  resolutions.  The  future  is 
veiled  in  darkness  before  us.  The  past 
must  be  our  instructor,  our  guide.  What- 
soever tended  to  our  success  in  our  un- 
dertakings must  be  remembered,  like- 
wise what  resulted  to  our  detriment  and 
loss  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  future 
we  may  not  be  guilty  of  the  same  or  t-im- 
ilar  mistakes.  It  is  on  this  dav  that  we 
should  make  a  solemn  resolution  to  do 
better  in  the  future  than  we  have 
done  in  the  past;  we  must  progress,  go 
forward,  improve  ourselves  and  our  sur- 
roundings, and  not  merely  stay  to  live  or 
crawfish  like  slide  backward.  Such 
thoughts,  such  resolutions,  are  as  neces- 
sary for  the  farmer  as  they  are  for  the 
merchant  or  banker. 

Now,  brother  farmers,  let  us  put  our 
heads  together,  review  and  consider  what 
in  our  business  we  have  done  or  accom- 
plished during  the  past  year  and  years. 
Have  we  done  our  duty,  as  farmers,  to 
the  soil  we  cultivated  :  did  we  improve 
it,  or  merely  took  off  what  crops  it  pro- 
duce 1,  paving  no  further  attention  to  our 
Mother  Earth?  If  we  did  improve  it, 
let  us  improve  Bt ill  more  in  the  future;  if 
we  were  merely  after  the  crop  we  took 
off,  let  us  stop  short  right  here  and  say, 
It  shall  not  be  thus  in  future,  but  we  will 
feed  our  soil,  give  better  tillage,  gather 
better  harvests.  But  how  is  this  all  to  be 
done  litre  in  this  part  of  the  South  ;  what 
can  we  expect— the  noil  is  so  poor?  Ex- 
actly so;  but,  prav,  what  made  the 
soil  so  poor?  Shall  I  tell  you?  You 
need  not  get  |on"ended,  either;  truth 
never  offend*.  It  is  brought  about  by  a 
soil-starving  system  of  farming. 

Take  a  cow  that  is  of  ever  so  good  a 
breed  and  good  in  flesh;  she.  brings  her 
calf  and  has  plenty  of  milk  for  it  and 
some  to  spare  for  you.  because  yon  fed 
her  and  kept  her  in  good  condition.  Now. 
change  your  plan,  feed  that  cow  no 
long'-r,  but  go  to  her  with  your  milk  pail 
as  regular  as  yon  ever  did.  Now  note  the 
result:  She  will  give  less  and  less  milk 
every  day,  she  gets  poorer  and  poorer  in 
flesh  every  day,  and  finally  the  poor 
creature,  no  matter  how  good  she  once 
Dflfd  to  be,  lies  down  to  get  up  no  more. 
You  have  starved  her  to  death.  Now, 
that  good  cow  represents  the  soil  we  cnl 
tivate.  We  have  taken  off  crops  with- 
out feeding  it.  Now  it  is  poor  in  flesh, 
almost  every  particle  of  available  plant 
food  has  been  extracted  from  it,  and  in 
many  instances  it  is  a  great  wonder  that, 
it  produces  a  crop  at.  all,  and  yet  it  dots 
Evidently  nature  rilled  this  Southern  soil 
With  such  an  abundance  of  materials 
as  plant  food  as  is  rarely  found  in  any 
other  s-ec.tion  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
But  how  can  we  restore  fertility  to  our 


IMe.  SALISBURY. 

For  Sale.. 

A  few  VERY  CHOICE  BULLS; 
also  Cows  in  Calf. — . — — 


•»»9  ■#:#€€•«•» 


•% 


MURRAY    BOOCOCK, 


"CASTALIA, 


KESWICK,  VA. 


%^ 


sir 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Some  choice  young  COWS  and   HEIFERS, 

bired  by  tlie  great  St  Lambert  bull, 

whose  dam,  Ethel  of 
Shelburne,    grand- 
dam  Crocus  of  St.  LamberLand  her  lull  sister,  the 
great  Mary  Anne  of  Sit.  Lambert,  have  an  average 
butter  record  of  22  lbs.  and  7  ounces  in  7  days. 
Also  some  extra  fine  BULL  CALVES  nut  of 
hiah  testing  daughters  of  Hie  above  bull,  and 
sired  by  our  grand  young  bull, 

i  ADMIRAL  ST.  LAMBERT  NO.  51338  SS&SS&gS 

j  a  butter  record  of  26  lbs..  llW  oz.,  in  7  days,  and 
:  a  daily  milk  record  of  53  lbs.,  8  oz. 
1     We  have  also  for  sale  some  fine  cockerels  and 
:  pullets nf  Indian  Game,  Barred  P.  Rock  and  White 
I  WyaDdotte  fowl. 

BOWMONT  FARMS,  SALEM,  VA. 


..  BACOIT    HALL    FABM  .. 
HEREFORD    CATTL  E — Winners  at  ten  fairs  1899. 
DORSET    SHEEP— Bred  ewes  and  fall  lambs. 
BERKSHIRES— Only  pigs  at  present. 
MUSCOVY   DUCKS. 

SATISFACTION  ALWAYS  OR  NO  SALE.  — w^m^ 

E.  M.  CILLET,  Verona,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


PLEASANT  VIEW  HERD  of. 

REGISTERED 


Chester  White 


ANDTHE 
FAMOUS  I 


I.G.  Swine 


Can  furnish  pairs  and  trios  not  related. 
Pedigree  furnished  with  every  pig  sold. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Archie  c.  roper. 

Lock  Box  122.  CHARLESIOWN,  JEFFERSON  CO.,  W.VA 
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soil  and  bring  it  up  again?  Take  the  case 
of  the  cow  above  spoken  of.  What  would 
you  th  nk  of  the  owner  of  that  COW  if, 
when  tie  found  her  scarcely  able  to  get  up 
again,  bringing  to  her  a  teaspoonful  of 
Condition  powder, thinking  that  that  was 
all  that  was  required?  Does  it  help? 
-Certainly  not;  but  bring  her  BOB 
forage  stuff;  see  how  eagerly  she  cats  it. 
It  seems  to  strengthen  her,  for  shortly 
after  sire  rises,  getting  upon  her  feet 
again.  The  fanner  who  feeds  his  soil 
With  a  bag  of  fertilizer  (ran  you  guess 
what  that  stuff  consists  of?)  to  the  acre, 
is  like  the  man  who  would  buy  a  spoon- 
ful of  condition  powder,  thinking  that 
that  was  sufficient  to  put  his  cow  upon 
her  feet  again.  Mineral  manures  or  fer- 
tilizers are  all  right  in  their  places;  so 
are  the  condition  powders;  but  the  cow 
needs  good  hav  first,  and  our  soils  need 
vegetable  matter  or  humus  first  and  fer- 
tilizers later  on  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
application  of  vegetable  matter.  Itis  sheer 
waste  of  money  to  use  fertilizers  on  any 
lands  that  are  destitute  of  humus.  Hu- 
mus makes  and  keeps  the  soil  mellow- 
fertilizers  given  in  small  doses  to  such 
poor  soil,  ruins  the  soil,  extracts  what 
little  fertility  is  left  causes  the  soil  to  be- 
come solid  to  leach.  There  are  some 
good  farmeis  in  Virginia  who  till  their 
ground  properly  and  report  large  yields 
of  crops,  but  these  good  fanners  are  liv 
ing  scattered  80  far  apart,  that  even  if 
their  g  tod  farming  habits  were  as  conta- 
gious as  small-pox,  it  would  not  reach 
many  a  one  of  tbose  who  are  farming 
slipslop.  We  have  good  teachers  in  the 
Southern  Planter — Prof.  Ma.-sey  and  those 
farmers  whose  articles  are  found  in  the 
Southern  Planter,  reporting  that  they 
make  farming  pay. 

As  average  farmers,  let  us,  on  this 
New  Years  day,  resolve  to  change,  do  bet- 
ter in  future,  and  place  Virginia  once 
more  in  that  proud  position  she  once  oc- 
cupied as  an  agricultural  State.  There  is 
much  thought  and  work  before  us,  but  it 
can  all  be  done.  May  Providence  bestow 
blessings  upon  all  good  teachers  and 
push-a-head  agricnltuiists  in  this  State, 
and  thus  give  to  all  a  happy,  prosperous 
New  Year  and  many  more  yet  to  follow. 

J.    A.    F.   SlHEFFF.LER. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  1, 1900. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

Col.  W.  Miles  Cary,  proprietor  of  the 
old  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  planta- 
tion, Randolph,  Va.,  is  advertising  some 
handsome  specimens  of  this  breed  in 
another  column.  Pigs  from  two  months 
to  four  months  old  are  offered  at  reason- 
able prices.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
breed  requires  less  food  than  any  other, 
and  easily  takes  its  place  amongst  the 
first  as  a  bacon  hog. 

SPRAY  PUMPS. 

The  P.  C.  Lewis  Manufacturing  Co., 
Cat." kill,  N.  Y.,  are  advertising  their  up- 
to  date  spray  pumps  in  another  column. 
Send  for  their  circulars  and  prices. 

"  Rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  "  That  is  what 
they  do  to  take  stimulants  for  weak 
nerves.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  gives  true 
nerve  strength. 


I  _ . 


BILTMORE  FARMS, 

BILTMORE.  N.  C. 

HEADQUARTERS  for  the  best  native  and  imported  strains  of 

A.  J.  C.  C  JERSEYS,  Large  ENGLISH 
BERKSHIRES  and  STANDARD  POULTRY. 

We  exhibited  at  five  State  Fairs  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  made  a 
recoid  that  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  breed- 
ing establishment. 

The  BILTMORE  JERSEYS  won  32  Sweepstakes,  5  First  Herd 
Prizes,  3  Second  Herd  Prizes,  44  Individual  First  Prizes,  25 
Seconds  and  6  Thirds. 

BILTMORE  BERKSHIRES  won  18  Sweepstakes,  119  First 
Prizes,  90  Seconds,  and  16  Thirds. 

The  BILTMORE  POULTRY,  won  over  500  prizes,  and  more  firsts 
and  seconds  on  each  and  every  variety  we  breed,  than  all 
our  competitors  combined. 

Send  Quick  for  special  price-lists  of  Berkshires  and  Poultry, 
good  for  one  month. 

afpuy  to  GEO.  F.  WESTON.  Supt. 


FOR  SALE 


Highlands  Stock  and 
Poultry  Farm 

at  a  very  low  price  and  on  good  terms. 

60  head  of  the  beat  Pure-Bred  SHROP- 

SHIRES  in  Virginia. 
A  few  top  CHESTER  and  POIAND-CHINA 

HOGS  and  PIG>,  very  low. 
100   he»d   of    extra-fine    BARRED    PLY- 
MOUTH  ROCK  FOWLS. 
If  you  want  a  splendid  home  in  Virginia,  or  good  stock  and  poultry,  apply  to  the 
owner,  E.  B.  WILSON,  Fancy  Hill,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 


"PASTEUR"  BLACK  LEG  VACCINE, 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  for  blackleg.  Officially 
endorsed  in  all  the  cattle  raising  States.  Successfully  used  upon  1,500  000  head  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  4  years.  Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testi- 
monials from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stockraisers  of  the  country.  '•  Single  " 
treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  '"Double"  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds, 

"BLACKLECINE"™»" 

"  PASTEUR  "  single  treatment  I5la<  kleg  Vaccine  ready  for  OBB  (no  set  of  instru- 
ments rcqnire.l).  No.  I  ( 10  head).  $1  60 ;  No  2  (20  head),  $2.60;  No.  A  (60  bead)  $6. 
Easily  applied.     No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  ,2  TJZ:£T(£:OCK- 

Branch  Offices:  Omaha,  Kansas  rity,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


When  corresponding  wiih   Advertiser,   always  mention 
Tne   Bout  her  n   Planter. 
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CHICKENS  and  EGGS 

Are  the  most  profitable  sources  of  revenue 
on  the  farm.  Like  other  things,  it  requires 
much  time  and  attention  to  be  a  successful 
poultry  raiser,  while  the  necessary  requisites 
are  being  constantly  added  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end.  Among  the  greatest 
hindrances  may  be  mentioned  the  various  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  fowls,  such  as  CHOLERA 
and  GAPES,  which  can  not  only  be  speedily  and  permanently  eradicated,  but  their 
appearance  again  prevented  by  the  occasional  use  of  POIiK  MILLER'S 
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POULTRY  FOOD 

An  excellent  preparation,  indispensable  to  every  poultry  raiser.  It  is  not  a  food  as 
its  name  implies,  but  a  scientifically  PREPARED  MEDICINE  (put  up  in  handsome 
tin  boxes)  a  given  quantity  of  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  usual  quantity  of  food. 
For  sale  by  all  DRUG  and  COUNTRY  STORES.  If  your  merchant  hasn't  it 
in  stock,  get  him  to  get  it  for  you. 


PRICE,  25  c.  per  Package;  By  ma/7,  35c. 


Manufactured  by 


Polk  Miller  Drug  Co., 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


¥fc 
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IX  THE  LAND  OF  THE  PHAROAHS 

As  Rome  was  accounted  to  be  the 
Mother  of  Nation?,  so  was  Epypt  the 
Mother  of  Agriculture.  In  the  wide  out- 
spreading and  fertile  va'ley  of  the  Nile, 
agriculture  attained  under  the  regime  of 
the  Pharoahs  the  first  great  impetus 
which  has  kept  it  erer  to  the  fore  as  the 
leading  and  most  congenial  occupation  of 
mankind. 

No  pictured  or  written  story  of  this 
land  and  these  people  is  complete  with- 
out reference  to  their  agriculture.  The 
most  ardently  worshipped  gods  were 
those  who  were  supposed  to  exercise  a 
potent  spell — a  quickening,  as  it  were, 
over  the  growing  crops.  These  things 
being  true,  it  is  most  fitting  that  B.  L. 
Allen  &  Co..  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  should 
devote  the  first  page  of  their  new  19iX) 
Plane'  Jr.  Catalogue  to  splendid  views  of 
the  Nile  and  far  or!  Egypt.  And,  by  the 
way,  this  brines  to  mind  that  we  have 
never  seen  a  more  artistic  or  comprehen- 
sive catalogue  than  the  one  just  referred 
to.  Of  curse,  it  contains  cuts  and  com 
plete  descriptive  matter  of  the  entire 
line  of  Planet  Jr.  garden  and  farm  tools, 
calling  special  attention  to  improvenu  nts 
and  additions  made  to  the  line  during 
the  year.  But,  more  than  this,  and  of 
deepest  interest,  it  gives  sixteen  full  page 
reproductions  from  original  photographs 
taken  in  this  country  and  many  foreign 
lands  showing  the  Planet  Jrs.  in  actual 
garden  and  field  operation.  The  book, 
therefore,  gives  not  only  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  merits  of  the  tools,  hut  intro- 
duces the  reader  to  new  and  novel 
scenes  of  people,  places  and  methods. 

Can  you  imagine  a  camel  harnessed  to 
a  cultivator  or  horse  hoe?  or  a  yoke  of 
cattle  at  the  same  work  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile?  or  a  single  ox  at  work  among 
the  vineclad  hills  of  Fiance?  or  the  fa- 
mous Clydtsdales  of  Scotland  in  a  potato 
field?  Orchard  cultivation  in  fruit-laden 
New  Zealand  or  a  pastoral  scene  from 
antipodean  Australia?  Well,  it  contains 
all  these  and  infinitely  more.  Allen  & 
Co.  have  put  out  an  edition  of  350,000 
of  this  splendid  book,  and  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  enough  to  "go 
round,"  but  to  make  sure  of  getting  a 
copy,  you  had  better  write  them  at  once. 
The  hook  is  mai'ed  free  to  all  inquirers. 
Kindly  mention  our  paper  in  writing. 

The  Scottish  American  tells  of  a  certain 
young  min'ster  who, when  visitingstrange 
congregations,  did  not  scruple  to  fish  for 
compliments.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
invited  to  take  dinner  with  a  douce  old 
elder,  as  reticent  as  they  make  them. 
Manipulate  the  conversation  as  he  would, 
our  young  friend  could  not  get  his  host 
to  say  "  se rmon  "  and  at  last  he  boldly 
introduced  the  important  subject  by  re- 
marking directly  :  "  That  was  a  fine  text 
I  had  to  day."  "  But  the  elder  knew  his 
man.  "Ou.'ay,  there's  naething  wrang 
wi'  the  text ! " 

Mrs.  Hoon  (indignantly):  "I  wonder 
why  Mrs.  Gahbleton  doesn't  mind  her 
own  business?" 

Mr.  Hoon  :  "  One  reason  is  that  she  has 
no  mind,  and  another  is  that  she  has  no 
business." 


THE  POPULAR  MARKET-GARDENER'S  TOOLS. 


Mmw  Universal 

Model     Garden     llrll 
Slng-le      Wheel      plants 


depth.       FinB    regulati 
of  exact  quantity  of  seed 
dropped. 


HEW  UNIVERSAL 

Slnele Wheel  Hoe. 
Cultivator,  Plow 
and   Rake,   fct  "be- 


ll eh  Arch  Expai 
Htcisloutleuai    . 
wheel  combined.     Adjustable  to  My  depth. 
AA  kmds  of  attachments. 
OPCTAR  PRICES  TO  EARLY  PURCHASERS. 

AMES  PLOW  GOXPANY,  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


Sew  Universal 

Combination  Drill 

implement 


The 

and  cultivator 
desired.  Quick- 

All  kinds  of  labor  saving  attachments. 

All  our  implements  are  guaranteed  made  of 
best  material,  finely  finished  and  have  tough 
Oak  bent  handles  and  axe  recognired  stand* 
anls  of  America.    Send  for  book  describing  this 


uf    : 


Fit  LE. 


hand  seed  planting;  and 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 

Grub  In  l1-  Minutes.  k 
and  testimonials.  Also  full  fc 
infovmattOB  regarding  our  k 
I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER.  \ 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  4  a 
STUMP  MACHINE.  \ 
4  2-HORSE HAWKEYE ► 
md  other  appliances  f  or  fc 
usartag  timber  land.  m 

SHETLAND  PfNYCataloirae.  i 


4        Works  on  either  Standln?  Timber  or  Stu 

3  Makes  a  Clean  Sweep 
of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting 
A  man.  boy  an.l  a  horse  cai 
operaleit.    So  dm 
<  o  handle.  "Jtou  can- 

4  not  longer  afford  to  pay  tar- 
si es  on  unproductive  timbt  - 
1  land.   Illustrate  catalogue  ^ 
4  Free,  grrtnrrprle. 
t  KILNE  MPG.  CO    83-  nth  St 


tFKPTII  .IZF.PS— fR°m  factory  to  farm: 

♦ 


IWE   SELL  YOU    DIRECT.       NO  AGENTS   PROFITS. 
NO  SALESMAN'S   EXPENSES. 


VALUABLE   PREMIUMS  GIVEN    FREE.  * 

*  :-:.  write  * 

I    THE  SCIENTIFIC   FERTILIZER  COMPANY,   HERR'S  ISLAND.   PlTTSBURG.'PA.    J 

*»♦ t>« * « ♦ >"""'"< 
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"  ME.  DOOLEY  "  OS  WOMAN  SUF- 
FRAGE. 

EI    SATS   WOMEN-     KNOW   WHO'S    PRESIDENT 
"on'y'svhinth'pre.sidentoits  MARRIED." 

"An'  annyhow,  women'll  raver  vote," 
said  Mr.  Dooley,  interrupting  Mr.  Dona 
hue's  discourse  on  AVoman  Suffrage.  "  In 
th'  first  place,  th'  men  won't  lave  thim 
do  it.  They  have  th'  monopoly  now,  an' 
they're  far  from  foolish  enough  to  let  go 
iv  anny  iv  it.  Thin  no  woman  cares  f'r 
politics.  Down  in  her  heart  she  hates  an' 
despises  it,  an'  wondhers  what  it's  all 
about.  An'  I  don't  blame  her.  Not  till 
they  start  a  political  column  in  But- 
thrick's  Pattherns  will  ye  iver  be  able  f 'r 
to  musther  a  corp'ral's  guard  iv  women 
at  th'  polls.  I  b'lieve  if  ye  was  to  take 
th'  sthrongest  woman  sufferejest  in  th' 
counthry  an'  sarch  her  ye'd  find  she 
didn't  care  whether  Willum  J.  O'Brien 
was  Aldherman  or  Congressman.  Th' 
on'y  time  th'  likes  iv  thim  knows  who's 
President  is  whin  the  President  gets  mar- 
ried. He  has  their  devotion  in  his  wife's 
name." 

"  Well,  I  dinnaw  about  that !  "  said  Mr. 
Donahue.  " 'Tis  lookin'  dangerous  whin 
Mrs.  Donahue  begins  to  think  iv  votin'. 
In  times  past  she  never  knew  'twas  ilic- 
tion  day  till  she  saw  th'  pathrol  wagon  go 
by." — February  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

NO  JURISDICTION. 

A  couple  applied  to  a  rural  justice  of 
the  peace  for  total  divorce.  The  justice 
called  the  bailiff  aside  and  asked  in  a 
whisper: 

"  What's  the  law  on  that  p'int?" 

"You  can't  do  it,"  replied  the  bailiff; 
"it  don't  come  under  yer  jurisdiction." 

"We're  willin'  to  pay  cash  fer  it,''  re 
plied  the  husband,  not  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  consultation.  "  I've  got 
the  money  in  this  here  stockin'." 

The  justice  looked  grave.  Then  adjust- 
ing his  spectacles  and  addressing  the  man, 
said  : 

"  You  knowed  'fore  you  came  here  that 
'twarn't  fer  me  ter  separate  husband  an' 
wife,  »n'  yet  you  not  only  take  up  the 
time  o'  this  here  valuable  court  with  yer 
talkin',  but  ackchully  perpose  ter  bribe 
me  with  money !  Now.  how  much  has 
you  got  in  that  stockin'?" 

"  'Bout  six  dollars  an'  a  half,  yer 
honor." 

"All  right,  then.  I  fine  you  $5  fer 
bribery,  an'  a  dollar  an'  a  half  fer  takin' 
up  my  time  with  a  case  what  my  juris- 
diction is  out  of,  an'  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  yer  soul !  " — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Mention  The  Southern  Planter  when 
wTiting  advertisers. 


Be  Fair  with 
Your  Fields 


and  they  will  be  fait 

With  yOUmmamw 

Listen  a  moments 


Every  time  you  take  a  cron  off  *  field  you  relieve  it  of  just  so  much  fertility.  You  should  do  some- 
thing to  restore  that  fertility,  '^rn  yard  manure  is  the  best  fertility  restorative  (mown  if  properly 
hand  e  I  anil  properly  applied.  Even  a  small  amount  can  be  made  to  go  a  long  way  and  accomplish 
and  evenlv  spread.  This  cannot  be  successfully  done  by  hand— it  is  work  for  a 
perfected  machine.    The  only  machine  known  which  accomplishes  this  is 

r;-:    ■:;■■■:■  :.:_::::  rr.-:  ^    -7.^ 

St  wJH  Double  and  Treble  the  VxSue  of  the  Manure  Heap, 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  it  makes  no  "skips;"  does  not  dump  a  great 
I t>ut  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anvbedy  can  do  it  by  hand.  Screeds  Jime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.  With  the  d  ill  attachment  it  puts  the  mam-re  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con- 
vnntent  sizes.    Ask  theopinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  fflfeg*  ©«?--    Box  28,  fiwracusv.  N,  Y« 


TOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH. 


You  have  a  ricbt  t< 

this  condition  i 

been  in  this  one 

nil  jroods  direct  fron 


t  that,  bee-vise  yon 


id  obv 


ih-  advnntucres 


of  this  plan 

has  built  us  up  until  we 
largest  manufacturer* 
sell  ins  vehicle*  and    hn 

exclusively.  We  make  178  styles 


i  the  world 


of  vehicles  and  6r>  styles  of  harness.    The  \ 
buyer  takes  no  risk  on  our  p' 

ship  our  poods  anywhere  for 

tion  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  'So.  816—  Canopy  Top,  Two- 

Send  at  once  for  a  copv  of  ourlaree    9Ptin?  Cami^e  »ith  sideem-tr'" 
"""     itroted  catalogue—  PRF.K. 


-FREE. 


f-i.-Jei 


Mnr*f-.  Go..  Elkhart.  Indiana*  « <*u»  &>*  *35  to  $50  r 


aft  s,  965.    S&mo 


The  test  of  a  tool  is  thw  ease  .Tith  which  it   does  its  work. 
Good  tools  mane  pnod  wnrk  easy,  rapid  and  economical, 
"i^o.l   IKON  A<j£  Combined  Need  Drill 
and   WbeH    Hoe  for  hHW  does   nine   different 
things  and  does  them  all  better  chan  any  othei 
six  tools  yon  conld  buy.     It  takes  care  of  truck 
from  first  to  last.     It  plows,  levels,  furrows, 
sows,  covers,  rakes,  cultivates,  hoes  and 
hills.  Seodforafreecopyof 
the  famous   Iron    Ace 
Book  for  1900.  It's 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilisers  Direct  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money's  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,   STRATMAN  &  COMPANY,    Pittsburgh,  F>a. 


EXCEL  GRINDING  MILL 

Grind  your  own  corn,  corn- 
ears,  oats,  millet,  anything 
you  like.  This  mill  does  as 
good  work  as  can  be  done. 
We  prove  It  by  best  of  testi- 
monials. At  least  let  us  tell 
you  about  It. 

PRICE.  FROM    $17  UP. 


INDIAN  CHIEF  Shelter. 

INDIAN  SQUAW  Sheller. 

Either  shells  1  bushel  of 
corn  in  4  minutes;  does  it 
clean,  and  separates  cob 
from  corn.  Cannot  break. 
The  most  durable  and  satis- 
factory. PRICE  :  •  Chlet  " 
$1.76:  "Squaw."  $1.25.  Re- 
pairs furnished  free.  Write 
for  booklet. 


EXCEL  HAND  MILL 

A  perfect  mill  for  dry 
bones,  crockery,  grain, 
etc.,  for  poultry;  or  for 
corn-meal,  coffee,  spices, 
etc.,  for  household.  Made  of  choicest 
material  and  guaranteed  the  best  made. 
Grinds  coarse  or  fine.  Thousands  now 
in  use.    Write  to  mmm 

EXCEL  MFG.  CO. ,Potter«vl   e,  N.J, 
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"PLANET  JRS-" 

Putting  in  a  Ton  and  a  Half  of  Onion  Seed 


After  sowing — which  is  best  done  by  the  '  'Planet  Jr.  "  Seeders— there  is  nothing  the 
equal  of  the  Planet  Jr.  No.  11  Double  Wheel  Hoe  for  cultivation.  Works  corn,  peas,  beans.salad,  ouion3, 
sugar  beets,  chickory  or  any  other  garden  or  market  garden  crop.  Look  at  the  large  number  of  attachments. 
All  these  can  be  changed  and  adjusted  to  suit  the  crop.   The  wheels  can  be  set  at  four  distances  apart  to  tit 
different  widths  of  row.    Can  also  be  set  at  three  different  heights.  Handles  adjustable  to  any  height  f~ 
fit  the  man.    The  seven  sets  of  tools  which  go  with  each  No.  11  Wheel  Hoe  will  work  the  middles, 
level  or  throw  earth  to  or  from  the  row,  cultivate  deep  or  shallow,  plow,  hoe  and 
rake.   All  blades  are  of  tempered  polished  steel. 

Eneh  of  the  350.000  catalogues  we  have  issued  for  1900  gives  full  description  of  the  25  styles 
or  beed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes  we  make.  Amnne  the  1G  full  pane  half  tone  cuts  are  a  num- 
ber showing  their  use  in  the  field  in  various  countries.  Describes  also  our  full  line  of  tools 
embracing  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Harrows.  Two-Uorse  Cultivate  .rs.  Senders,  Kour  Row  and 
bingle  Row  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  <£c.    We  mail  a  copv  of  this  catalogue  free. 

S.  L,  ALLEN  &  CO,  Box  JJ07-XPHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


STUMBLED,  BUT  WON  A  WIFE. 

A  Governor's  Quick  Wit  Turns  an  Awk- 
ward Mishap  Into  a  Triumph. 

Governor  Aaron  V.  Brown,  of  Tennes- 
see, was  a  Chesterfield  for  politeness  and 
a  Talleyrand  for  wit.  When  he,  a  much- 
admired  widower,  was  paying  his  ad- 
dressee— as  yet  unavowea— to  an  attrac- 
tive young  widow,  he  called  at  her  house 
one  day  and  was  ushered  into  a  room 
darkened  to  the  degree  which  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  those  days  declared  to 
be  elegant,  and  before  the  Governor  had 
familiarized  himself  with  the  surround- 
ing objects  in  the  gloom  the  young  widow 
entered  the  room.  With  enthusiastic  de- 
votion he  advanced  to  meet  her  hastily, 
not  noticing  a  low  stool  directly  in  his 
pathway;  unhappily,  he  stumbled  over 
it  and  plumped  upon  his  knees  directly 
at  the  feet  of  the  object  of  his  affections. 
Before  she  could  utter  a  word  of  apology 
or  sympathy  the  adroit  Governor,  seizing 
her  hand,  exclaimed :  "  Madam,  a  happy 
accident  has  brought  me  where  inclination 
has  long  led  me."  The  formal  declaration 
which  followed  was  of  course  successful, 
for  such  ready  gallantry  could  not  be  re- 
sisted.— February  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

The  Dean  of  Rochester's  capacity  for 
good  stories  is  as  proverbial  as  his  know- 
ledge of  roses,  but  we  doubt  if  Dr.  Hole 
has  yet  given  us  anything  qute  so  good 
a9  the  following:  A  very  nice  and  gentle 
curate,  it  appears,  went  to  a  Yorkshire 
parish,  where  the  parishioners  bred  horses 
and  sometimes  raced  them.  He  was 
asked  to  invite  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregation for  Lucy  Grey.  He  did  so. 
They  prayed  three  Sundays  for  Lucy 
Grey.  On  the  fourth  the  clerk  told  the 
curate  he  need  not  do  it  any  more. 
"Why?"  said  the  curate, ''  is  she  dead  ? " 
"No,"  answered  the  clerk,  "she's  won  the 
steeplechase."  The  curate  became  quite 
a  power  in  the  parish. 

These  are  slips  of  the  tongue:  A  lady 
to  her  maid:  "Wash  up  your  crumbs 
before  you  sweep  your  dishes."  In  Ihe 
opening  of  a  religious  service:  "Make  a 
noyful  joise."  Announcement  by  a  m  n- 
ister:  "I  hold  in  my  lettera  hand  which 
I  will  now  read."     Noticeof  a  leclurer: 

"Professor  will  give  a  lecture  en 

'  Dickery  and  Thackens.' " 


The  Implement  Co. 

1302-1304  E.  Main  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


We  are  general  agents  tor  the 

IMPERIAL  CHILLED  PLOWS^-^ 

and  REPAIRS,  and  can  recommend  them  as  the  best  plows  to  do  the  work  with  the 
least  draft. 

The  BISSELL  CHILLED  PLOWS  we  have  sold  for  years,  and  they  have 
given  universal  satisfaction.  The  Bissell  Plow  Company  is  the  only  Company  who 
have  not  advanced  prices  on  Plows  and  Repairs.  We  likewise  have  the  OLIVER 
CHILLED  PLOWS  and  REPAIRS  as  well  as  the  DIXIE  and  FARMERS'  FRIEND 
CAST  PLOWS  and  REPAIRS  at  low  prices. 

THE.. 

CAPITAL  WAGON 

is  an  excellent  wagon,  which  has  many 
more  improvements  than  any  other  wagon 
made.  No  better  wagon  is  made  than  the 
BUCKEYE  WAGON  for  one  or  two  horses 
We  warrant  both  the  Capital  and  Buckeye. 


ENfJINES,  SAW-MILLS,  Etc,  HALLOCK'S;SUCCESS  Anti-Clog  WEEDER, 
Prices  on  application.  Send  for  our  new  BUQQY,  CARRIAGE  and  HAR- 
NESS CATALOOUE.  Catalogues  ot  all  kind*  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS sent  on  application. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

1302-1304  E.  Main  Street  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 

all  purposes  under  all  conditions.       Made  entirely  of  cast 

steel  and  wrought  iron,  they  are  indestrttctible.      They  are 

the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows   and   pulverizers   on 

earth.     Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.       We 

mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow, "  free. 

fci  CFIIT  All  TRIll    TO  IE  RETURNED  AT  IWY  EXPENSE  IF  IMT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.     I  deliver  free  on  board* 
.».  -^ «    ^E.tl  I    MH    1  ffllWfa  tj..w  Yurk.  ChiuiKO,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Sail  Francisco,  fta 

Address  OUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.     or     Chicago,  III. 

Mention  This  Paper. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  SALE. 
Mr.  T.  0.  Sandy,  Burkeville,  Va.,  offers 
hia  registered  Holstein  bull,  "  Sir  Neth- 
erland  of  Maples,"  for  sale,  in  another 
column.  This  is  a  magnificent  animal, 
and  only  four  years  old.  Mr.  Sandy  can 
uee  him  no  longer  in  his  herd  without 
inbreeding. 

"A  woman  doesn't  know  anything 
about  politics,  an'  if  she  has  sinse  she 
won't  thry  to  larn.  Politics  comes  nath'- 
ral  to  a  man.  I  knew  how  to  vote  befure 
I'd  been  here  a  month,  an  'Timothy  cud 
mark  a  ballot  befure  he  cud  r-read.  But 
ye'd  [Molly  Donahue]  not  know  whether 
to  put  a  cross  on  yer  ballot  or  to  cut  it  on 
the  bias." — The  author  of  "  Mr.  Dooley  " 
in  the  February  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

A  witty  Frenchman  has  declared  that 
the  Parisians  are  passionately  find  of  the 
country,  but  they  never  dare  drive  farther 
than  their  beloved  park  for  fear  a  revolu- 
tion will  take  place  during  their  absence 
and  they  will  miss  having  a  finger  in  the 
pie.  So,  like  t^e  famous  King  of  France, 
who  marched  up  a  hill  and  then  marched 
down  again,  Monsieur  and  Madame  take 
a  turn  in  the  Bois  and  then  drive  home 
again.  Fashionable  Parisian  life  is  an 
endless  treadmill. — February  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

Young  men,  before  enterine  one  of  the 
principal  medical  schools  of  this  country, 
are  examined  as  to  their  general  knowl- 
edge. One  of  the  questions  given  to  the 
candidates  for  one  of  these  schools  last 
year  was:  "What  are  the  names  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible?"  Of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  answers,  only  five  were  cor- 
rect. Among  the  names  of  booke  given 
were:  "Philistines,"  "  Marcus  Aurelius" 
and  "Epistle  to  the  Filipinos." — Febru- 
aay  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

If  you  are  undecided  as  to  whether 
you  will  be  a  philanthropist  or  an  orator, 
remember  that  the  voice  does  not  carry 
so  far  as  the  hands,  nor  nearly  so  much. 
— E.  W. 

I  love  a  rooster  for  tew  things — one  iz 
the  krow  that  is  in  him,  and  the  other  iz 
the  spurs  that  air  on  him  to  back  up  his 
krow  with.— Josh  Billings. 

ESSEX  HOGS. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Moore,  Bennettsville,  S.  C  , 
advertises  this  breed  in  another  column. 
His   herd   is  of   the  bluest    blood,  and 
prize-winners. 


The  People  Now  Realize  It. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  we  ad- 
vertised that  we  would  sell  one 
stove  of  our  make  to  anybody,  as 
low  as  a  dealer  could  buy  a  car- 
load. Then,  our  trade  was  limited 
to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina ; 
since  we  advertised  this,  we  have 
shipped  them  to  every  State  from 
New  York  to  Florida,  and  as  far 
.west  as  Ohio — right  in  the  heart 
of  other  stove  manufacturers. 
Nothing  but  praise  comes  from 
these  States  for  their  baking  qualities  and  excellent  finish.  The  cele- 
brated FITZ  LEE  COOK  STOVES  are  destined  to  be  in  more 
homes  and  more  States  than  any  other  stove  ever  made.  WRITE 
for  Information. 


SOUTHERN  STOVE  WORKS,  815  to  827  N.  17th  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  Pipe  Smoker's  Dream. 

A  Tobacco  which  ABSOLUTELY  does  not  BITE  nor 
BURN  the  tongue,  and  which  leaves  a  moist,  pleasant 
taste  in  the  mouth. 

Mahogany  Blend 

Made  after  a  newly  discovered  formula.  Sample  pack- 
age by  mail,  10  cents.     Address 

P.  T.  CONRAD,  Richmond,  Va. 
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APPLES. 

AppleB  were  at  one  time  underestima- 
ted ;  they  were  scarcely  considered  a  fruit 
rare  enough  for  the  consideration  of  the 
epicure,  unless,  indeed,  they  formed  a 
part  of  some  elaborate  dessert,  compound- 
ed and  cooked  by  a  skilled  housekeeper. 
Apple  jellies,  puddings,  pies  and  cakes 
might  do,  but  plain  raw  apples  were  fit 
only  for  school  children,  vegetarians,  or 
the  poor.  All  this  is  now  changed,  and 
the  apple  has  come  to  its  own  again. 

But  if  its  flavor  has  been  at  various 
times  slightly  esteemed  or  discredited,  at 
least  its  wholesomeness  has  been  steadily 
recognized.  "Apple  sayings"  are  frequent, 
both  in  our  country  and  in  England,  all 
of  which  testify  in  favor  of  the  fruit. 
In  the  "  west  conntree,"  there  are  four 
such: 

"An  apple  a  day 
Sends  the  doctor  away," 

is  the  first  and  briefest.    Then  follow,  in 
the  order  of  their  vigor,  three  more: 

"Apple  in  the  morning, 
Doctor's  warning." 

"Roast  apple  at  night, 
Starved  the  doctor  outright." 

"Eat  an  apple  going  to  bed. 
Knock  the  doctor  on  the  head." 

A  little  less  aggressive  is  one  of  the 
Midlands : 

"Three  each  day,  seven  days  a  week — 
Ruddy  apple,  ruddy  cheek." 

But  more  interesting  than  these  is  an 
old  orchard  verse  which  used  to  be  re- 
cited on  certain  ancient  farms  on  the 
plucking  of  the  first  ripe  apples  of  the 
crop.  Misfortune  was  supposed  to  follow 
its  omission,  and  its  utterance  was  quite 
a  little  ceremony,  the  first  apple  over 
which  it  was  spoken  being  presented  to 
a  young  girl,  who  halved  and  bit  it  be- 
fore any  further  fruit  was  gathered,  or  at 
least  tasted.    Thus  it  ran : 

"The  fruit  of  Eve  receive  and  cleave, 

And  taste  the  flesh  therein : 
A  wholesome  food,  for  man  'tis  good 

That  once  for  man  was  sin. 
And  since  'tis  sweet,  why  pluck  and  eat, 

The  Lord  will  have  it  so ; 
For  that  which  Eve  did  grieve,  believe 

Hath  wrought  its  all  of  woe — 

Eat  the  apple." 
—  The  Youth's  Companion. 

SWEET  PEAS. 
Those  who  want  to  grow  these  lovely, 
fashionable  flowers  should  get  the  seeds 
planted  as  early  in  February  as  the  ground 
can  be  prepared.  Make  a  deep  furrow  and 
sow  the  seeds,  covering  them  at  lea^t 
four  inches  deep.  Cold  does  not  hurt 
them  in  the  spring,  and  the  earlier  they 
are  sown  the  earlier  they  bloom. 

James  T.  Humbert. 

JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 
Major  A.  R.  Tenable,  Farmville,  Va., 
offers  twenty  young  Jersey  heifers  for 
sale.  These  were  raised  by  him  for  his 
own  dairy  herd,  but  the  drought  short- 
ened" his  forage  crop,  and  he  is  unable  to 
carry  them.  He  will  dispose  of  them  at 
very  low  prices. 


PTDIUIDEDDV  PLANTS:  Excelsior,  Johnson's  Early,  the  two 
OlnAnDCnlfl  best  early  berries.  50  other  choice  kinds.  Large 
stock;  guaranteed  true  to  name;  fresh  dug;  free  from  all  disease. 
Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Asparagus  roots.  SECOND-CHOP  Seed  Potato: 
Headquarters.  Come  earlier  and  grow  larger  crops  than  any  other 
seed.  Sen  1  for  free  catalogue  to-day.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 


i  Elmwood  Nurseries. 

We  offer  a  splendid  assortment  of  first-class  Whole 
Root  Home  Grown  Trees  Standard  Varieties.. 

I*  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PEARS, 

CHERRIES.  PLUMS, 
APRICOTS,  GRAPES, 

QUINCES,   CURRANT8.   GOOSEBERRIES,   RASPBERRIE8.   BLACK- 
BERRIES. STRAWBERRIES,  ETC.,  EVERGREEN8. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREE8  ANO  8HRUB8. 
•-^POLAND  CHINA  PIGS/*-**- 

•BRONZE    TURKEYS,    BROWN     LEGHORN  AND^ 
PLYMOUTH    ROCK     FOWLS. 
WftlTB  FOR   DBSCRIPTIVI  CATALOGUE. 
J.  B.  WATKINS  A  BRO., 

HALLSSORO'.  CHESTERFIELD  CO..VA. 


APPLE,  PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  &o. 
Grape  Vines,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

ALL  THE  DESIRABLE  STANDARD  AND  NEW  VARIETIES. 

Headquarters   for  Tennessee  Prolific  Strawberry. 

The  Most  Reliable  Variety  Ever  Grown  In  the  South. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation.    'Write  na 
if  you  contemplate  planting-.    Catalogues  tree. 

AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

W.  T.  HOOD   <5c  CO. 

OLD  DOMINION  NURSERY.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Headquarters  for 
Nursery  Stock. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  dealers'  orders. 

ALL   STOCK  TRUE    TO   NAME, 


Apples,  Nectarines, 

Pears,  Cherry, 

Peach,  Quinces, 

Plum,  Almonds, 

Apricots, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  for  Hedging. 


Pecans,  Ornamental  and 

Chestnuts,  Shade  Trees, 

Walnuts,  Evergreens, 

Small  Fruits.  Roses,  Etc. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE.  2 

..AGENTS    WANTED..  g 

I  FRANKLIN   DAVIS  NURSERY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md.   I 
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Hallock's  SUCCESS  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator.. 

FARMERS, — Those  who  have  used  the  modern  cultivator  declare  they  would  not  think  of 

farming   without  one. 

READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY  AND  WRITE  THEM. 

Richlands,  N.  C,  Nov.  16. 1899. 

I  have  simply  this  to  say  or  your  Weeder  speaking  from  my  O"  n 
experience:  I  cultivated  rorty-seven  acres  or  peanuts  with  the 
Weeder,  no  hoeing  or  plowing ;  and  the  news  has  gone  out  that  it  is 
a  success,  and  I  know  I  am  bound  to  sell  many  of  them. 

I  will  write  you  again.  H.  W.  HUMPHREY. 

Carksville,  Va.,  July  4„  1899. 
I  have  sold  seventy  (70)  Weeders  this  season,  and  at  letst  fifteen 
or  twenty  men  have*  told  me  to  cunt  upon  them  for  next  year.  I 
did  not  reach  the  one  hundred  mark,  as  I  hoped  to,  but  am  in  the 
field  for  it  next  season,  sixty-eight  of  the  seventy  men  are  enthu- 
siastic in  praise  of  the  Weeder.  The  other  two  did  not  start  their 
Weeders  quite  in  time.  I  have  hud  at  least,  five  men  tell  me  if  they 
could  'not,  get  another  they  would  not  take  8100  for  theirs.  I  shall 
want  more  territory  next  year.  Respectfully  yours. 

C.  A.  CUTCHINS. 

Wisbville,  Va.,  August  30, 1899. 
We  like  the  Weeder  we  bought  of  you  last  spring  very  much,  though 
this  has  been  a  had  season  on  account  of  so  many  packing  rains. 

Did  not  have  to  use  the  hoe  in  our  potatocrop  once.  Hope  I  may  he 
able  to  sell  some  Weeders  next  season  for  you.  Send  me  a  few  circu- 
lars.   How  about  your  Potato  Digger? 

Yours  very  respectfully. 


Edgefield,  S.  C,  May  5, 1S99. 

Gentlemen, — If  you  remember  I  got  one  Anti-Clog  Weeder  from 
you  last.  vear.  ir  you  have  not  given  the  ageucy  to  any  one  else,  I 
would  like  to  have  it.  I  have  tried  my  Weeder  on  oats,  wheat,  corn 
and  cotton,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  any- 
thing carried  in  a  field  that  I  would  exchange  for  it. 

I  bought  me  a  two-horse  cultivator  from  the  New  American  Harrow 
Co.  last  year,  gave  J-i.5  for  it.  I  have  laid  it  aside;  the  Anti-Clog  Weeder 
takes  its  place  and  takes  the  place  of  them  all.  Every  body  that 
passes  and  sees  the  Weeder  work  is  puzzled  to  know  why  it  does  its 
work  so  complete  and  does  not  damage  the  corn  and  cotton.  My 
neighbor  wants  one.     Please  send  one  to  Edgefield,  S.  C,  quick. 

Yours  truly.  J.  T.  McMANUS. 


G.  W.  MOORE. 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  ONE? 


WE  DO  NOT  give  away  the  first  one  to  introduce  the  valuable  Cultivator,  but  we  do  sell  at  a  VERY 
LOW  price.     Write  for  the  SPECIAL  PRICE   NOW. 

R    Y.  H  ALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  828,  YORK,  PA. 


SH0CK0E  WAREHOUSE 

..FOR  THE  SALE  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO.. 


RICHMOND  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  Props.      WILL  L  HAZELL,  Manager. 

IoSTERLOH,' JrJsa.esmen.  ShOCKOC  SiiP.   RICHMOND,  VA. 


For  GOOD  LIGHT,  HIGH  PRICES  and  FIRST-CLASS  ACCOMMO- 
DATIONS, the  OLD  SHOCKOE  cannot  be  excelled. 


Remember  ^e  pay you  Just  as  soon  as  your  last  pile  of  Tobacco  is  sold' 

*  thereby  enabling  you  to  get  away  early.  So  come  to  see  us, 
first  or  last  sale;  we  won't  keep  you  late,  and  will  guarantee  you  the  TOP  MARKET 
prices  for  your  Tobacco. 
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Seed  House  of  the  South. 


The  following  list  of  papers  and  periodicals 
are  the  most  popular  ones  In  this  section. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  on  whatever 
Journal  you  wish. 


DAILIES.  "'C1  >"',K 

Ths  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va $5  00    $5  25 

The  Times,  "  " 5  00     5  00 

The  Post,  Washington,  D.  C 8  00     6  00 

SEMI- WEEKLIES. 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va 1  00     1  25 

The  Times,  "  "  1  00     1  25 

The  World  (thrlce-a-week),  N.  Y.„...  1  00     1  25 

WEEKLIES. 

Harpers'  Weekly 4  00  4  00 

"       Round  Table 100  135 

"       Bazaar 4  00  4  00 

The  Baltimore  Sun 1  00  1  35 

The  Washington  Post 75  1  05 

Breeders'  Gazette 2  00  1  75 

Hoard's  Dairyman 1  00  1  35 

Country  Gentleman 2  00  2  25 

Religious  Herald,  Richmond,  Va...  2  00  2  25 

Southern  Churchman,    "           "  ...  2  00  2  25 

Central  Presbyterian,      "           "...  2  00  2  50 

Christian  Advocate,         "            "...  2  00  2  25 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm 4  00  4  00 

Horseman 3  00  3  00 

MONTHLIES. 

North  American  Review 5  00  5  00 

The  Century  Magazine 4  00  4  25 

St.  Nicholas  "        8  00  3  25 

Llpplncott's  "         2  50  2  50 

Harpers'  ■•        3  00  3  25 

Forum  "         3  00  3  25 

Scribner's  "         3  00  3  25 

Frank  Leslies       "        1  00  1  25 

Cosmopolitan        "        1  00  1  35 

Munsey  "        1  00  1  35 

Strand  "        1  25  1  65 

McClure's  "        1  00  1  35 

Puritan,  "        1  00  1  35 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  2  75 

Where  you  desire  to  subscribe  to  two  or  more 
of  the  publications  named,  you  can  arrive  at 
the  net  subscription  price  by  deducting  50 
cents  from  "our  price  with  the  Planter."  If 
you  desire  to  subscribe  to  any  other  publica- 
tions not  listed  here,  write  us  and  we  will 
cheerfully  quote  clubbing  or  net  subscription 
rates. 

Subscribers  whose  time  does  not  expire 
until  later  can  take  advantage  oi  our  club 
rates,  and  have  their  subscription  advanced 
one  year  from  date  of  expiration  of  their 
subscription  to  either  the  Planter  or  any  of 
the  other  publications  mentioned. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  us  for  any  informa- 
tion desired ;  we  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
correspondence. 

We  furnish  no  tampl*  copiei  of  other  perlodl- 


JOHNSON 

GRASS, 


BUCKWHEAT. 
OATS  and 
CANE  SEED. 


"  Whatsoever  One  Soweth.  That  Shall  He  Reap." 

We   sell   strictly    reliable    FIEI.O  AND   GAKDEX    SEEDS    •! 

every  variety  at  Lowest  Market  Rates,  included  in  which 

are  RAGLAXD'S  PEDIGREE  TORACCO  SEERS. 


—  WE    ALSO    SELL 


Our  Own  Brands  of  Fertilizers 

For  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Pnre  Raw-Rone  Meal,  Nova  Scotia  and  Virginia  Plaster  and 
Fertilizing  Materials  generally. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  price  onr  goods. 
Samples  sent  by  mail  when  desired. 


Wm.  A.  Miller  &  Son,  #• 


1016  Main  Street 
LYNCHBURC,  VA. 


Farmers 


I    manufacture    the    following 
brands  of  FERTILIZERS: 

Pure  Ground  Animal  Bone, 
Flesh,  Blood  and  Bone. 

Good  for  all  Crops  and  Permanent  Improvers  of  the  Soil. 

J  AS    B.  BICKERSTAFF,  Richmond,  Va. 


When  corresponding  -with  advertisers,  always  mention 
The  Southern  Planter. 
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THINGS  WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 

Dreams  go  hy  contraries.  The  young 
woman  who  seems  to  be  a  dream  of  love 
liness  oftentimes  proves  no  exception  to 
the  rule. 

The. race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  al- 
though the  man  who  leads  a  fast  life  is- 
likely  to  reach  the  end  of  his  course  far 
ahead  of  his  staid  and  methodical  com- 
petitor. 

You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear;  but  then  silk  purses  are  no 
longer  the  vogue,  and  persons  possessed 
of  a  pair  of  porcine  auricular  appendages 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  other  and 
more  serviceable  uses  for  them. 

There  is  many  a  true  word  spoken  in 
jpst.  TIiim  is  the  only  way  the  truth  ever 
proceeds  from  some  persons'  mouths.  So 
they  must  not  be  blamed  fordoing  whai 
ig  contrary  to  their  nature  and  instincts. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

The  longest  way  around  is  the  safest 
way  home.  For  this  reason,  doubtless, 
there  are  many  persons  who  never  in 
dulge  in  a  direct  path  to  the  truth.  By 
choosing  a  roundabout  course  they  prob 
ablv  expect  to  arrive  it  at  eventually  in 
perfect  safety. 

Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  a  bet 
ter.  This  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view.  Most  persons  would  rather  have 
a  dog  brag— that  is  to  say,  bark— than  to 
hold  fast  to  what  he  has  seized  upon,  if 
they  happen  to  be  the  instrument  upon 
which  he  sharpens  his  teeth. 

NOT  TO  BE  CAUGHT  NAPPING. 

"  I'm  sorry  about  this  war  in  South 
Africa." 

"  If.  dopsn't  affect  vou  personally." 

"  Yes,  it  does.  Half  a  dozen  girls  have 
told  me  it  was  going  to  make  diamonds 
more  expensive.  .Maybe  it  was  my  egotis- 
tic imagination,  but  every  one  of  them 
seemed  to  have  a  '  now-is-the-time-to  buy- 
engagement  rings'  look  in  her  eye." — 
Stray  Stories. 

THE  RETORT  GALLANT. 

"Why  did  yon  place  such  a  tough  fowl 
before  me?"  asked  the  indignant  lady 
patron  of  a  waiter  in  a  down-town  res- 
taurant. 

"Age  before  beauty  always,  you  know, 
madam,  was  the  gallant  replv. 

And  then  she  paid  her  bill  without  a 
murmur.. 

HER  GRIEVANCE. 

A  Tfxa°  mother  with  five  grown  daugh- 
ters defines  a  bachelor  as  a  "  miserable 
coward  who  has  lost  the  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime." 

Tommy :  "  Mamma  had  a  lot  of  things 
sent  home  C.  O.  D.  to  day.  What  does 
C.  O.  D.  mean?" 

Tommy's  Father:  "C.  O.  D.  means 
Call  on  dad.' " 

SHORT-HORN  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

Hon.  W.  B.  G.  Shumate,  C.ilverton.Va., 
is  offering  his  celebrated  short  horn  bull, 
"Free  Coinage,"  for  sale,  to  a  void  inbreed- 
ing.   A  bargain  for  somebody. 


^pj£i<^*^»i£ii»i»i.;jJ'"''-'^£?'^S-  -.-* 


in  the  World 


MANUFACTURING  HARVESTINC  MACHINES  AND  BINDER  TWINE. 

"Pioneers  in  the  invention  and  construction  of  harvesting  machinery, 
whether  of  small  grain  or  the  glorious  maize  of  North  America,  bene- 
factors of  agriculture  in  the  lessening  of  labor  and  the  enhancement  of 
profits  from  farm  production,  the  McCormicks  have  written  their  name 
in  indelible  characters  on  the  agriculture  of  the  world.  An  incalculable 
and  perpetual  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  them  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil  on 
every  continent  where  fields  are  reaped  and  meadows  arc  mowed." 
—Breeder's  Gazette,  Dec.  13,  i8gg. 


CHARTERED    1370. 


Merchants  National  Bank 


OF    RICHMOND,    l/A. 

Designated  Depository  of  the  United  States,  City  01 
Richmond  and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Being  the  Largest  Depository  for  Banks  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  this  Bank  offers  superior  facilities  for 
direct  and  quick  collections. 


JNO.  P.  BRANCH, 

President 


JNO.  K.  BRANCH, 

Vice-President. 


Capital  Stock,  Jaoo.ooc 

Surplus  and  Profit*,  $330,000 


JOHN  F.  GLENN, 

Cashier. 


Directors.— John  P.  Branch,  B.  B.  Munford,  Chas.  8.  Stringfellow,  Thos.  B.  8cott,  B.  W 
Branch,  Fred.  W.  Hcoti,  Jas.  H.  Dooley,  Jno.  K.  Branch,  A.  8.  Buford,  R.  C.  Morton.  Andrew 
Plzzini,  Jr.,  J.  P.  George. 


*      -viRa-nsri-A.  division-.      * 

Farmers  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

A  Fire  Insurance  Association,  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  farmers 
of  Virginia,  under  an  amended  and  well  protected  plan.  ' 

Insures,  against  Fire  and  Lightning,  only  country  property— no  stores  or  unsafe 
risks.  Average  cost  per  year  for  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  $4.00  per  $1000,  in- 
cluding dwellings,  barns,  produce,  &c.  Cost  in  1899,  $2  00  per  $1000.  Amount  of 
property  insured  $21,500.    Estimated  Eecurity  in  real  and  other  estate,  $600,000. 

For  further  information,  address,  CHAS.  N.  FRIEND,  General  Agent. 

MENTION    THIS   JOURNAL.,  CHESTER,    VIRGINIA. 
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No.  9,  cwo  section,  50  teeth 
No.  7,  two  "  60  teeth 
No.  10,  three"  < 5  teeth 
No.  3,  two      «      90  teeth 


Made  with  either  Single  or  Detible  Tongue. 
Has  Brown**  Patent  Revolving  Coupling!— sei 
the  gang  plumb,  or  shovels  at  any  desired  pitch, 
Brown's  Patent  Draft  Flange  regulates  the 
depth  for  either  deep  or  shallow  plowing.  Im- 
proved Beam  Head  protects  gang's  fromranning 
sideways,  by  any  change  or  shift  of  shovel.  Q 
Brown's  Flat  Springs— best  and  most  practical  Q 
spring  on  any  cultivator.  We  make  a  full  line  Q 
of  Riding,  Walking  and  Tongneless  Cultivators.  Q 
the  famous  Oohn  Surface  Cultivators,  Steel  and  q 
Wood  Harrows  and  Wagons.  Free  Catalogue.  X 
g     BJROJVX  3&FG.  CO.,  Zaneftvilte,  ©.     g 

ooooooooooooooooooocoooooo 


This  excellent  HARROW  and  CULTIVATOR 
is  sold  t>y 

CHAS.  £.  HUNTER.    -    Richmond,  Va. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND 

LATEST  IMPROVED 


Hancock  Disc  Plow 


For  Two  or  Three  Horses. 

Fifty  per  cent.  less  draft  than 
any  other  Disc  Plow. 

Steel  Frame.     Double  Levers. 
Turns  corners  Right  or  Left. 

LIGHT  DRAFT. 

A  GENERAL-PURPOSE  PLOW. 

Guaranteed    to   do    good    work   in 

HARD,    DRY,    and    STICKY 

Ground,  or  in  any  fallow 

ground  either  CLEAN 

or  TRASHY. 


W/P    fillAPANTFF    THE  IMPROVED  DISC  PLOW  to  do  as  muoh  work,  and  do  it  better,  with  TWO  HORSES, 
W  U    viufli\rtii  I  i-l.    {han  can  be  done  by  any  other  Disc  p|ow  witn  THREE  HORSES,  in  light  or  red  clay  lands,  or 

in  turning  under  cornstalks,  oat  or  wheat  stubble,  sod,  pea  vines,  briars,  and  heavy  vegetable  growths.    It  will  do  work  that 

no  other  Plow  will  do. 

Is  light  draft  for  two  horses,  turning  a  furrow  12  inches  wide  and  6  to  8  inches  deep ;  and  it  is  light  draft  for  three  horses. 

turning  a  furrow  14  inches  wide  and  8  to  10  inches  deep. 

8©*Purchasers  will  be  protected  in  their  guarantee,  or  money  refunded. 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY  and  VEHICLES  of  every  Description. 


THE  WATT  PLOW  CO., 


Office,  Cor.  Franklin  and  15th  St. 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


CITY  BANK  OF  RICHMOND. 


WILLIAM  H.  PALMER,  Pre».  E.  B.  ADDISON,  Vice-Prei. 

i.  W.  BUt'lOK,  OaaJuer. 
CAPITAL,  •400,000,  SURPLUS,  (100,000. 

RICHMOND,  VIB.QIITIA. 
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..Alamance  Stock  Farm.. 

STALLIONS  FOR  1900. 

GREGORIAN,  2:29},  chestnut  horse  by  Prince  George,  dam 
Bel'ina,  by  Mansfield.  Fee,  slo.UO,  with  usual  return  privi- 
lege in  case  of  fail  ;re. 

GILES  MF.BANE,  brown  horse,  by  John  R.  Gentry.  2:00J, 
dam  Winnie  L)  (dam  of  3  in  the  list),  by  Hannis.  Private. 

The  following  SHETLAND  PONY  STALLIONS  will  be 
kept  for  service,  fee,  $10  each  : 
GOVERNOR  PECK,  JIONTEOSE  and  DUPONT. 

CLOSING-OUT  SSI  E  of  fancy  bred  Chickens 
and    Bronze  Turkeys. 

Address      L.  BANKS   HOLT.  Proprietor. 

GRAHAM,    N.  C. 


THE  DUKE 


IN  THE  STUD  FOR  1900. 
THE  IMPORTED..         «' 
HACKNEY  STALLION 

By  SILVER  STAR,  dam  FANNY,  by  ROB  ROY. 

FEE,  $10.00. 

Usual  return  privilege  granted  in  case  of  failure  of  mare  to 
prove  in  foal. 

NOTE.— The  Duke  has  good  looks  combined  with  great 
substance  and  powerful  muscular  development,  which  are 
transmitted  to  his  get. 

Further  information  supplied  by 

T.  O.  SANDY,  Owner,  Burkeville,  Va. 


^^1      .FOR  SALE. 

The  Imported  Hackney  Stallion, 

Voting  Nobleman " 

A  show  ring  winner  in  England,  capturing  among  other 
prizes  the  gold  medal  at  Islington.  His  get  are  uniformly 
good  looking  and  wonderfully  free  from  blemishes  and  various 
forms  of  unsoundness. 

Address  HARSHALL  &  THOHPSON,  Warrenton,  Va. 


Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards, 

HENRICO  COUNTY,  VA. 

ONEiMILE[FROM  RICHMOND. 


We  have  the  finest  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  in  the  South. 


fii 


Having  decided  to  breed  nothing  but  Barred 

Plymouth    Rocks,    will  sell    some    extra 

good  Indian  Games,  Brown  Leghorns, 

and  Black  Langshans  very  cheap 

to  close  out. 


Eggs  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  setting  of  15. 


ADDRESS  1 


Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards, 


BOX  258. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 
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SACRIFICE  SALE 


"*$ 


?  FANCY 
f  POULTRY 


On  account  of  removal,  I  must  sell  my  entire  stock  of  FANCY 
POULTRY.  Of  the  1200  head  offered  in  December,  I  have  the 
following  left: 


Hens  or 

Pullets. 

Cockerels. 

12 

0    IJ.  II.  R.  Ex.  Games, 

8 

0    IJ.  B.  R.  Game  Bantams, 

6 

1    Pit  Games, 

5 

1    White  Sherwoods, 

5 

0    Black  Langshans, 

0 

3    While  Wyandottes, 

Hens  or 

Cocks  or 

Pullets. 

Cockerels. 

5 

3    Blue  Andaltisians, 

S3 

3    Brown  Leghorns, 

9 

1    Buff  Leghorns, 

35 

4    White  Leghorns, 

6 

4    Blaek  Minorcas, 

8 

3    White  Minoresis. 

These  are  my  choicest  specimens  and  the  result  of  years  of  careful  mating  and  breeding.  None  better  can  be  had  any  where 
at  any  price.  They  must  all  be  closed  out  at  once,  and  in  order  to  do  so  quickly,  will  sell  them  at  $1.00  each  or  $10  00  per 
dozen.  Among  them  are  many  show  specimens,  worth  from  $5 .00  to  $10.00  each.  White  Guineas,  75c.  each  ;  Finest  pack  of 
Beagle  Hounds  in  the  South  ;  Broken  Dogs,  $10.00  ;  Pups,  $5.03,  either  sex ;  get  a  pair  and  have  some  fun  on  rabbits.  ORDER 
AT  ONCE  AND  SECURE   BARGAINS. 

CEO.  T.  KINC,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Richmond,  Va. 

CHAS.  E.  HUNTER,      1528  East  Main  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

inril   FEED  MILL  AHORSE 

lULuL  power  combined 

For  all  kinds  of  Corn  and 

Cob.    Write  for  prices 

and  Catalogues. 


HAND  POWER 

CUTTER. 

These  machines  sell  at 
Ight.  They  have  heavy 
ly  wheels  and  make 
three  cuts  to  each  turn  of 
thecrank.  They  will  cut 
hay,  straw  or  fodrter.and 
will  cut  from  J<  to2  In. 
They  are  shipped  K.  D., 
securl  ng  I  he  lowest  possi- 
frelght  rates. 


LITTLE  GIANT  CORN 

SHELLER. 

The  frame  Is  made  or  thor- 
oughly dry  hard  wood.  The 
Joints  are  morticed,  tenoned 
and  b"lted.  The  bearings 
are  bolted  on  to  the  frame 
Instead  of  screwed.  The  Iron 
work  Is  made  from  the  very 
best  materia1,  and  every 
piece  is  carefully  inspected 
before  being  put  on.  This 
machine  Is  high-grade  all 
the  way  through.  It  Is  hand- 
somely painted,  striped  and 
varnished. 


SPECIALTIES. 

The  Genuine  Oliver 
Chilled  Plows  and 
Repairs. 
Genuine  Farmer's 

Friend  Plows. 

Studebaker  and  Brown  Farm 

Wagons.  Carts  and  Buggies, 

Land  Rollers  and  Harrows, 

Ross  Feed  Cutters  and 

Horse  Powers, 

Grinders,  Wood  Saws  and  Carriers, 

Superior  Grain  Drills, 

Subsoil  Plows, 

Champion  Mowers,  Reapers  and 

Binders,  Hay  Rakes, 

Iron  and  Wood  Pumps, 

I.  X.  L.  Wind  Mills, 

Milwaukee  Hay  Tools  and  Corn 

Huskers  and  Shredders, 

Aultman  &  Taylor  Threshing 

Machines,  Engines  and 

Saw-Mills, 

Disc  Harrows  and  Disc  Cultivators, 

Hand  Cutters, 

Fodder  Shredders, 

Corn  Shelters, 

Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 

Grinding  Mills, 

Corn  Huskers, 

Wood  Sawing  Machinery. 


ROSS  FEED  CUTTERS.  POWERS 

AND  CORN  AND  COB  MILLS. 
STUDEBAKER  and  BROWN  FARM 
WAGONS,  CARTS  and  BUGGIES. 


The  TIGER  All-Metal  Disc  Harrows 

with  one  and  two  levers. 

Prices  anil  Catalogued  Furnished 

of  nil  implements. 

ELI  PRESSES-38  styles  and  sizes. 

Baling  Wire  and   Bale  1  ies  at 

Lowest  Prices. 


1900   PR1CBS   NOini   R@KQY. 


KLL   GOODS    CUHRSNT6GD, 


FERTILIZERS  THAT  PAY.. 


Baugh's  Warranted  Pure  Bone  Meal. 

Baugh's  Warrranted  Pure  Dissolved 
Animal  Bone. 

Baugh's  Pure  Animal  Bone  Fertilizers. 

FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

In  addition  to  our  standard  brands  we  can  furnish  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

of  the  highest  grade  now  to  be  had,  and  we  will  make  special  mixtures  of  any  analysis 

desired.     Write  for  prices,  descriptive  circulars  and  samples. 

BAUGH  &  SONS  COMPANY,  pure  animal  bone  fertilizers, 


OFFICE,  DICKSON'S  WHARF,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


Factory,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  FARMERS  SUPPLY  CO., 

1433  East  Main  Street,  RICHMOND,  VAV 


The  Impoved  TORNADO  DISC  HIRROW 


Is  one  of  the  best  Implements  for  the  farm. 
Practically  Indestructible.  Easy  of  operation, 
tiango  set  at  any  angle. 

We  are  agents  for  the  Justly  celebrated 

MILBURN  WAGON. 


NOW  HAS  IN  STOCK  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

IMPLEMENTS, 
TOOLS, 
BUGGIES, 
WAGONS, 
HARNESS, 
WIRE,  &c, 

And  guarantees   them  to   be  of  the 
best  material  and  lowest  prices. 

Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  de- 
scription and  Prices. 


MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

Catalogues  and  Circulars 

mailed  on  request. 


"We  have  a  large  consignment  on  hand,  and 
prices  will  suit  \<>n  Don't  fail  to  examine 
our  Block  of  iiUUUIES. 


We  have  Just  received  a  large  shipment  of 

Mann's  New  Bone  Cutters.  These  machines 

irantet-d  to  cut  dry  or  green  hones,  with 

meal   and  cristle  attached,  without  clog,  or 

money  refunded.    All  sizes  and  prices. 


STRONG  ENDORSEMENT  of  the 

0-+-&- 


Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 


John  S.  Ellett,  President.  Win.  M.  Hill,  Cashier. 

THE  STATE  BANK  OF  VIRGINIA, 

RICHMOND, VA.  _ „_ 

October  30,  1899. 
T.  A.  Cory,  Esq.,  General  Agent  Northwestern  Mutual  TAfe  Insurance  Co.,  Oil;/: 

My  Peak  sik.— I  am  pleased  to  HCknowledge  n  celpt,  through  you,  of  i  ho  statement  from  your  company 
relative  lei  niy  twent  v-vear  endowment  polity.  No.  IO_'.uiJ,  lor  f-'.oOO.  which  matures  on  the  24th  day  of  April, 
n«m  I  note  that  the  dividend  additions  to  this  pa  i<-y  amount  to  $l,oot.uO,  making  a  total  cash  value  of 
S8.5O4.0O at  maturity,  hesldes  a  rlnil  dividend  payable  at  the  same  time. 

The  result,  while  not  surprising,  la  especially  gratifying;  to  me,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Northwestern, 
and  fully  confirms  my  confidence  In  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  its  official  management,  and  their  loyalty 
to  the  best  interests  or  Its  policy  holders.  Asa  member  of  its  Board  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  I  have  been 
present  at  a  large  number  of  Its  mei  tings,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  i  believe  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  in  point  of  financial  strength  and  the  excellency  and 
economy  of  Its  management,  without  a  peer  In  the  Insurance  circles  of  this  country. 

I  most,  lu-arilly  congratulate  you  on  the  opportunities  you  have,  as  its  agent,  for  serving  so  well  your 
friends  in  this  State  and  city,  who  desire  to  purchase  the  cheapest  and  best  insurance. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  JNO.  S.  ELLETT. 


For  information  as  to  plans  and  rates,  address  T.  ARCHIBALD  GARY,  General  Agent,  1201  E.  Main  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


OR    SJLI.E; 


GENTLEMEN'S  DRIVING  AND  RIDING  HORSES, 

Handsome,  Stylish  and  Speedy, 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  RED  POLLED  CATTLE, 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS,  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
PURE-BRED  FOWLS.       -*■<%.        ^       ^ 

ALBEMARLE  PROLIFIC  SEED  CORN,  SEED  POTATOES,  mountain  grown. 

BAM'L  B.  WOODS,  Prop.  ARROWHEAD  STOCK  FARM,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


EIME    CADIIC  In  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock   section  of  Virginia.      Best  climate  and   water.       Mild 
■  inC    I  All ITIO  winter.        Address  SAM'L.  B.  WOODS,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


FARMEESwFERTILIZERS 

to  stjcoe::e:i>. 

For  TOBACCO  use  "NATIONAL" 
ForCORN  use  'CHAMPION  CORN  GROWER', 

For  GRASS  and  CLOVER  use  "ORCHILLA  GUANO," 
m     For  ANY  CROP  use  "BEEF,  BLOOD  and  BONE"  Brand 

Our  Fertilizers  can    be  relied   on  to   give  satisfaction.      They  are  especially  prepared  for 
the  Crops  named.     Other  brands  for  other  crops.     Write  for  prices. 

S.  W.  TRAVERS  &  CO., 

5000  Tons  acid  phosphate  for  Sale.  Manufacturers,  Richmond,  Va. 

Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 
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THE  BUCHER  &  GIBBS  PLOW  CO., 


THE^LjNTHEWORLB 

'STHEStS-'-^YlllWlWlT. 


This  popular  Plow  is 

made  strong  and  durable. 
Gives  satisfaction  to  the 
farmer. 

Our  full    line  of  goods  for 
sale  by 


CANTON,  OHIO. 

..MANUFACTURE  A  FULL  LINE  OF.. 

PLOWS  in  all  sizes;  SPIKE-TOOTH,  SPRING- 
TOOTH,  and  DISC  HARROWS;  ONE-HORSE 
CULTIVATORS,  and  LAND  ROLLERS. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Richmond,  Va 


<«K_ 


TOBACCO  GROWS  TO  PERFECTION 


Where  the  Planter  has  the  Good  Judgment  and  Discretion  to  use  the  Famous 

Star  Brand  i  Anchor  Brand 

(SPECIALS) 

TOBACCO  FERTILIZERS. 

These  brands  have  been  before  the  public  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Some  of  the  largest  yields  of  tobacco  have  resulted 
from  their  use.  When  Rich  Flavor,  Silkiness,  Fine  Texture  and  Good  Prices  are  desired,  these  celebrated  brands  are  unsur- 
passed. Don't  experiment  with  new  brands  when  you  can  get  the  old  and  tried  ones  at  about  the  same  prices.  Make  your 
plans  to  us«  these  brands  on  your  1900  crop. 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP.   BUT  HOW  GOOD. 

THIS  IS  THE  IDEA  OJi  WHICH  THESE  CELEBRATED  BRANDS  ARE  MADE. 

DON'T  FORGET  they  have  served  you  well  for  nearly  thirty  years,  holding  their  own  against  every  brand  that  has  been 
brought  in  competition  with  them,  and  they  stand  to-day  unrivaled  as  the  Great  Tobacco  Fertilizers  of  the  country. 

Other  brands  have  come  and  gone,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  They  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Ours  have  stood 
the  test  with  increasing  reputation.    f^TFor  Testimonial?  of  Tobacco  Growers,  address 

Allison  <&  Addison. 

•  mncn   Virginia-Carolina   Cmimical   Co.. 
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Farm  Management. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

When  we  wrote  the  article  on  "Work  for  the  Month" 
for  our  February  issue,  the  weather  was  mild  and 
springlike  and  had  been  so  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
January,  and  there  was  every  indication  of  an  early 
season.  February,  however,  has  not  belied  its  repu- 
tation. In  the  Old  Country  it  is  a  common  saying 
that  "February  fills  the  dyke  either  with  black  or 
white  ;"  that  is  to  say,  it  will  either  be  wet  or  there 
will  be  snow.  Whilst  in  these  respects  February  this 
year  has  not  come  near  the  record- mark  which  it  made 
a  year  ago,  it  has  yet  been  a  much  more  severe  month 
than  January.  The  fall  of  snow  has  been  considera 
ble  over  a  large  part  of  the  South,  whilst  in  the  North 
and  West  it  has  been  very  heavy.  The  frosts  have 
been  severe  and  have  extended  with  damaging  sever- 
ity into  Florida,  where  the  early  truck  crops  and  straw- 
berries have  been  badly  cut  down.  Here  and  in  the 
adjoining  States  whilst  the  frost  has  been  severe — the 
thermometer  in  several  places  in  this  State  having 
been  down  nearly  to  zero  on  two  or  three  days — we  do 
not  hear  of  any  damage  done  even  to  fruit  buds  ;  in- 
deed, several  good  authorities  assure  us  that  the  only 
effect  will  be  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of  fruit  by  check- 
ing the  abnormal  activity  of  the  sap  brought  about  by 
the  mild  weather  of  January.  We  trust  this  may  be 
so.  The  effect  of  the  cold  on  such  crops  as  are  in  the 
ground  will,  we  believe,  be  only  beneficial  in  check- 
ing the  too  succulent  and  forward  growth  and  making 
more  certain  a  robust  and  hardy  plant.     We  have  no. 


tieed  for  years  that  an  abnormally  early  and  genial 
spring  is  rarely  followed  by  a  good  crop  year.  Upon 
arable  land  not  in  crop,  the  effect  of  the  cold  weather 
can  only  be  good,  and  especially  so  where  our  advice 
as  to  fall  and  winter  plowing  has  been  followed.  A 
hard  freeze  on  such  land  is  worth  many  harrowings  in 
fitting  the  soil  to  become  a  good  seed-bed.  It  is  also 
beneficial  in  that  it  destroys  much  insect  life  just 
awakening  into  pernicious  activity.  The  heavy  snow- 
fall and  rain  will  have  helped  much  towards  making 
good  the  deficiency  in  moisture  in  the  land  adverted 
to  in  our  February  issue  ;  but  there  is  still  every  rea- 
son to  do  all  possible  to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the 
land  and  to  make  it  capable  of  holding  still  more. 
Should  the  spring  be  a  dry  one,  we  shall  go  into  sum- 
mer with  a  deficiency  in  rainfall  and  in  stored  mois- 
ture in  the  land,  which  will  render  deficient  crops  a 
very  probable  contingency.  There  is,  therefore,  still 
every  reason  for  us  to  urge  the  importance  of  deep 
breaking  of  the  land  by  means  of  the  subsoil  plow. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  not  advisable  to  plow 
deeply  into  the  subsoil  and  turn  it  on  to  the  top,  as  the 
soil  so  turned  up  cannot  be  sufficiently  terated  and 
acted  upon  by  the  elements  to  make  available  the 
inert  plant  food  in  it  so  as  to  render  it  available  for 
the  crops  of  the  present  year.  A  little  of  this  subsoil 
may  be  brought  up  to  the  surface  with  advantage  if  it 
is  afterwards  well  mixed  with  the  surface  soil,  but  the 
bulk  should  be  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and 
j  there  be  broken  to  pieces  with  the  subsoil  plow  ;  or  if 
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such  a  plow  is  not  available,  then  with  a  coulter,  single 
tooth  or  bull-nose  cultivator.  The  doing  of  this  work 
should  be  pressed  forward  whenever  the  land  is  fit  to 
plow,  but  it  is  equally  as  important  for  the  success  of 
the  crop  not  to  plow  when  the  laud  is  wet.  Land 
plowed  wet  can  never  bo  made  into  a  good  seed  bed. 
March  winds  are  proverbially  drying  ones,  and  the 
sun  here  in  the  South  has  much  power  in  this  mouth. 
The  combined  effects  of  these  two  factors  make  the 
urgency  of  losing  no  opportunity  of  pushing  on  the 
breaking  of  the  land  great  if  good  seed-beds  are  to  be 
secured. 


Whilst  we  are  thus  urgent  on  the  necessity  for  at 
tention  at  once  to  the  plowing  of  the  land  intended  to 
be  cropped,  we  desire  to  be  equally  emphatic  on  the 
importance  of  not  plowing  one  acre  more  land  than 
can  be  properly  cultivated  and  fertilized  after  it  is 
plowed.     Too  many  Southern  farmers  will  persist  in 
plowing  and  seeding  land  long  after  they  have  plowed 
every  acre  that  they  can  fertilize  effectually  or  culti- 
vate properly.    The  result  is  crops  which  do  not  begin 
to  pay  the  cost  of  their  production  and  a  further  de- 
pletion of  the  crop-producing  capacity  of  the  land. 
"A  little  farm  well  tilled"  has  been  from  time  almost 
immemorial  the  standard  of  agricultural  prosperity. 
It  is  so  to  day,  unless  the  owner  of  the  farm  has  large 
capital  and  businesslike  capacity  enabling  him  to 
operate  on  a  large  scale.     If  the  great  majority  of 
Southern  farmers  would  cultivate  half  the  land  they 
now  cultivate,  and  do  this  in  the  same  thorough  man- 
ner that  the  Dutchman,  the  Frenchman,  the  Scotch- 
man and  the  Englishman  do  in  their  own  countries, 
the  degree  of  success  and  prosperity  would  be  sensi- 
bly raised  in  the  South.     The  average  yield  of  all  our 
staple  crops  is  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be  and  what 
it  can  easily  be  made  to  be.     Without  holding  up  for 
imitation  such  abnormal  yields  of  corn  as  those  pro 
duced  by  our  friend,  Mr.  H.  E.  Wood,  of  Fluvanna 
county,  Va.,  who  last  year  made  183  bushels  of  coin 
on  an  acre  of  land,  we  can  point  to  Mr.  Wood's  sue 
cess  on  22  acres  of  land  as  reported  in  our  last  issue 
as  being  clearly  and  easily  within  the  competency  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  farmers.     On  those  22 
acres  Mr.  Wood  made  1,175  bushels  of  corn,  or  an 
average  of  nearly  55  bushels  to  the  acre.     We  know 
many  other  farmers  who  are  doing  equally  as  well. 
We  know,  also,  of  scores  of  others  who  are  not  mak- 
ing 20  bushels  to  the  acre  who  have  land  equally  as 
good  as  much  of  that  cultivated  by  Mr.  Wood.    Why 
should  there  be  this  disparity  T    It  is  largely  the  fault 
of  the  man  and  not  of  the  land.     He  will  attempt  to 
cover  too  large  an  area  and  thus  fails  to  do  justice  to 
any  of  it.    Southern  agriculture  can  never  be  as  profit- 
able as  it  ought  to  be,  and  can  be,  until  first  this  fault 


is  remedied,  and  next  that  live  stock  iu  larger  quan- 
tity is  ki'pt  to  return  to  the  land  that  portion  of  the 
fertility  taken  from  it  which  is  not  called  for  in  the 
making  of  beef,  mutton,  bacon,  butter  and  other 
products,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  live  stock,  is 
sold  off  the  farm  never  to  return  in  equally  as  availa- 
ble a  form. 


The  wintry  weather  which  we  have  had  in  February 
has  no  doubt  largely  prevented  the  seeding  of  Canada 
peas  and  oats  tor  a  forage  crop,  and  of  oats,  as  advised 
in  our  last  month's  issue.  No  delay  should  now  be 
allowed  in  seeding  these  crops.  If  they  are  to  be  at  all 
successful,  they  must  be  seeded  early  this  month.  One 
gentleman,  writing  us  on  the  Canada  pea  and  oat  crop, 
says  that  he  seeded  his  crop  on  the  0th  of  March  in 
1898,  and  made  a  fine  crop,  which  was  ready  for  feeding 
on  the  1st  of  June  ;  but  he  adds,  "I  would  advise  sow- 
ing this  crop  earlier  than  I  sowed  ;  in  fact,  it  should 
be  seeded  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  to 
work — in  February,  if  possible."  In  preparing  the 
land  for  the  oat  crop,  see  to  it  that  much  better  prep- 
aration is  given  than  is  customary.  Merely  just  turn- 
ing over  the  top  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  and  sow- 
ing one  bushel,  or  even  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  a  profitable  crop.  The  oat 
crop  can  be  grown  successfully  and  prolitably  in  the 
South,  especially  when  the  grey  winter  oat  is  seeded 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  September  or  October,  and  even 
when  seeded  in  February  or  March,  if  the  grey  winter 
oat  or  the  rust  proof  is  sown,  good  preparation  of  the 
land  made,  and  the  crop  is  seeded  on  land  in  a  good 
state  of  fertility,  or  some  acid  phosphate  and  potash 
fertilizer  is  used  on  thin  land.  If,  however,  these  con- 
ditions are  not  complied  with,  or  spring  oats  are 
seeded,  the  crop  is  not  likely  to  be  a  profitable  one, 
and  it  would  be  better  farming  to  wait  a  month  or  two 
and  sow  cow-peas  for  a  forage  crop  instead  of  the  oats. 


In  our  last  issue,  we  gave  advice  as  to  the  sowing  of 
grass  for  meadows  or  pasture.  We  refer  our  readers 
to  that  issue.  As  soon  as  the  land  is  fit  to  work,  clover 
and  grass  seeds  should  be  sown.  Wherever  the  seeds 
are  to  be  sown  on  a  grain  crop,  it  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent practice  to  harrow  the  crop  before  seeding  the 
small  seeds.  This  will  not  only  make  a  better  seed- 
bed for  the  clover  and  grass  seeds,  but  will  greatly 
help  the  grain  crop.  After  sowing  the  email  seeds, 
roll  the  land  if  dry  enough  to  roll,  and  thus  compact 
the  soil  around  the  seeds  and  ensure  better  ger- 
mination. Do  not  spare  the  seed.  It  is  "penny- wise 
and  pound-foolish"  to  do  so.  The  light  seeding  of 
grass  seeds  which  are  so  common  in  the  South,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  poor  stands  obtained.  Even  the 
best  grass  seeds  are  very  uncertain  in  germination. 
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In  some  varieties,  the  percentage  of  viable  seed  is 
rarely  more  than  50  or  60  per  cent.  This  is  through 
no  fault  of  the  seedsmen,  but  is  caused  by  climatic  con 
ditions  at  the  time  of  blooming  and  ripening.  Much 
clover  is  lost  from  not  covering  the  seed  sufficiently  at 
the  time  of  sowing.  Left  on  the  top,  the  seed  germi- 
nates, aud  then  having  but  a  slight  hold  on  the  land 
a  few  days  of  hot  sun  kills  the  young  plaut.  Our  own 
practice  always  was  to  harrow  the  seed  in  lightly,  and 
we  scarcely  ever  failed  to  secure  a  good  stand. 


One  of  the  most  important  matters  now  calling  for 
the  attention  of  farmers  is  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
fertilizer  to  be  bought  and  applied  for  the  production 
of  the  season's  crops.  As  our  old  readers  well  know, 
we  have  always  been  the  staunchest  advocates  for  the 
use  of  farm-yard  manure  as  being  in  every  way  the 
most  reliable  fertilizer  for  all  crops  except,  perhaps. 
the  Irish  potato  crop,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  if  farm- 
ers would  keep  all  the  live  stock  that  their  farms  could 
be  made  to  carry,  with  our  wonderful  climatic  facili- 
ties and  adaptability  for  the  growth  of  forage  crops, 
that  on  most  farms  nearly  all  the  fertilizer  needed 
could  be  produced  at  home.  It  is  true  that  farm-yard 
manure  is  lacking  to  some  extent  in  the  mineral  ele- 
ments ueeded  in  plant  food  and  can  be  profitably  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  aeid  phosphate  and  potash, 
and  to  this  extent  money  may  wisely  be  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  these  forms  of  fertilizers.  We.  however, 
realize  as  fully  as  any  one  can  do  that  until  the  pres 
ent  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  of  planting  rather 
than  fanning  is  abolished,  that  the  purchase  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  is  a  necessity  on  most  farms  ;  but  we 
feel  that  we  should  ill  discharge  our  duty  as  advisers 
of  the  farmers,  if  we  did  not  urge  upon  them  the  im- 
portance of  getting  out  of  this  necessity,  especially  for 
the  production  of  the  staple  crops,  as  soon  as  possible. 
Whilst  the  application  of  mixed  fertilizers,  when  ap- 
plied in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  a  high  grade,  may 
add  to  the  yield  of  the  staple  crops,  yet  the  almost 
universal  experience  is,  that  such  increased  yield  is 
rarely  sufficient  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer's. 
When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  only  a  hundred  or  two 
pounds  of  some  low  grade  fertilizer  is  applied  per 
acre,  we  believe  there  wa?  never  yet  any  profit 
shown  to  result,  and  the  money  spent  might  just 
as  well  have  been  thrown  away.  In  what  we 
have  said  as  to  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  we 
desire  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  we  have  refer- 
ence only  to  their  use  on  the  staple  crops,  such  as 
corn,  wheat  and  cotton,  the  market  price  of  which  is. 
by  reason  of  world  wide  competition,  reduced  at  the 
best  to  little  more  than  the  average  cost  of  production 
on  naturally  fertile  land,  except  in  seasons  of  drouth 
and    scarcity.     High    grade    commercial    fertilizers 


can,  when  carefully  selected  to  meet  the  soil  and 
crop  requirements,  and  where  land  to  which  they  are 
applied  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  hold  moisture — 
that  is  to  say,  well  filled  with  humus — be  un- 
doubtedly used  in  heavy  dressings  with  large  profit 
in  the  production  of  truck  and  small  fruit  crops  and 
tobacco  ;  products  which  have  a  relatively  high  mar- 
ket price  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  production,  and 
especially  so  when  used  to  push  truck  crops  to  quick 
maturity  for  an  early  market.  These  being,  as  we  con- 
ceive, the  conditions  under  which  the  use  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  can  be  profitable,  it  may  be  asked  what 
should  the  ordinary  farmer  do  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  put  himself,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a  condition 
to  be  able  to  give  up  throwing  money  away  on  fertili- 
zers. (Last  year  the  Virginia  farmers  alone,  it  is  esti- 
mated, spent  nearly  $5,000,000  on  commercial  fertili- 
zers, a  sum  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  State.)  We  would  sa>  limit  your 
purchase  of  fertilizers  to  the  mineral  elements,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash;  buy  these  in  the  form  of  acid 
phosphate  and  the  German  potash  salts,  buy  them  of 
high  grade,  and  use  them  when  bought  to  make  heavy 
growths  of  cow-peas,  soja  beans,  and  the  clovers.  In 
this  way  you  will  make  feed  for  stock,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  permanent  improvement  in  the  mechanical 
and  physical  condition  of  your  land,  thus  fitting  it  to 
become  capable  of  producing  crops  of  all  kinds  suita- 
ble to  the  section  in  a  proper  rotation  and  without  re- 
quiring that  each  crop  shou.d  have  tagged  to  it  a  fer- 
tilizer bill.  Once  put  into  a  position  to  feed  live 
stock  all  the  year  round,  and  learning  how  to  save  and 
economize  the  manure  made  by  the  stock,  the  purchase 
of  fertilizers,  except  for  the  production  of  truck  crops 
and  tobacco,  will  become  a  small  factor  on  the  ordina- 
ry farm.  If  to  the  adoption  of  this  system  be  added 
that  of  the  proper  utilization  of  the  cotton  seed,  as  a 
feed  and  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  cotton  sections,  a  crop,  the 
production  of  which  now  exceeds  over  4,000,000  tons 
of  seed  per  year,  and  which  seed  contains  125,000  tons 
of  nitrogen,  worth  for  enriching  the  soil  $37,500,000  ; 
also  50,800  tons  of  phosphoric  acid,  worth  as  a  fertili- 
zer $7,112,000,  and  46,800  tons  of  potash,  worth  to  the 
soil  $3,744,000,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
but  that  every  acre  of  land  in  the  South  could,  in  a 
few  years,  be  made  fertile  and  productive,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  be  made  and  kept  in  our  farmers' 
pockets. 


Grass  land,  intended  to  be  mown  for  hay,  should 
have  all  stones  and  trash  gathered  off.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  run  the  hay-rake  or  a  bush  or  chain-harrow 
over  the  fields  to  gather  up  the  trash  which  would 
otherwise  be  mixed  with  the  hay  when  raked  up. 
After  this  trash  has  been  removed,  a  good  rolling  will 
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help  to  firm  the  land  and  induce  an  earlier  and  thicker 
growth.  A  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of 
100  lbs.  to  the  acre,  applied  in  damp  weather,  just 
after  the  grass  commences  to  grow,  will  greatly  increase 
the  yield  of  hay. 


ALFALFA  (LUCERNE.) 

We  are  informed  that  parties  in  various  sections  of 
the  South  are  testing  the  possibility  of  growing  alfalfa 
(Lucerne).  Among  the  greatest  obstacles  to  success 
are  weeds  and  crabgrass.  These  must  be  overcome  or 
failure  will  result.  The  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
advises  the  following  method  of  getting  ahead  of  crab- 
grass  : 

In  the  spring,  just  before  the  alfalfa  gets  started, 
take  a  disk  harrow,  set  it  nearly  straight  and  thor- 
oughly disk  the  field,  going  both  ways,  and  leave  it 
in  good  shape  to  put  in  oats.  This  loosens  up  the 
ground,  splits  the  old  crowns,  thereby  thickening  the 
stand,  and  gives  the  alfalfa  new  life,  so  that  it  grows 
in  spite  of  crabgrass. 

Many  successful  alfalfa  raisers  disk  the  alfalfa  fields 
every  two  years,  whether  the  crabgrass  bothers  or  not, 
and  consider  it  very  beneficial.  Alfalfa  should  never 
be  put  in  a  field  that  is  foul  with  crabgrass  or  weeds. 
First  clean  the  field  by  growing  small  grain  or  sum- 
mer fallowing,  and  then  use  the  disk  harrow  after  it 
appears  in  the  field.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  using 
the  disk  if  the  field  is  young,  but  at  any  time  it  will 
stand  more  of  such  treatment  than  would  be  supposed. 


PEANUT  GROWING. 


Lime  a  Necessity. 

We  notice  in  the  Southern  Planter  for  February  an 
answer  from  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  College,  to  a  query  by  A.  N.  Cocks, 
of  Prince  George  county,  in  which  he  makes  the  as- 
sertion, that  his  experiments  show,  that  the  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  makes  up  the  greater  portion  of  all 
superphosphates,  will  take  the  place  of  the  carbonate 
of  lime  usually  applied  for  peanuts. 

We  trust  none  of  our  readers  will  be  misled  by  any 
such  assertions. 

Lime  performs  three  functions  in  the  soil,  two  of 
which,  sulphate  of  lime  or  land  plaster,  can  perform, 
but  the  third  cannot  be  performed  by  any  other  avail- 
able material ;  these  functions  are  to  supply  lime  to 
the  plant,  to  liberate  potash,  and  the  third  and,  to  the 
peanut  grower  the  most  important  by  far,  to  sweeten 
the  soil.  All  nswly  cleared  land  in  the  peanut  belt  is 
naturally  sour.  Clover  will  not  grow  at  all,  cow  peas 
not  half  a  crop,  and  peanuts,  although  making  a  fair 
growth  of  vine,  will  not  make  nuts  at  all  until  the 
acid  has  been  neutralized,  either  by  long  cultivation 
or  an  application  of  lime  or  ashes,  which  have  a  large 
per  cent,  of  caustic  lime,  along  with  from  3  to  7  per 


cent,  of  potash,  which  gives  them  their  value  as  a 
fertilizer. 

Heavy  applications  of  phosphates  have  no  appre- 
ciable effect  in  sweetening  the  soil  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  seem  to  Increase  the  acidity. 

Professor  Massey  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
agricultural  authority  in  the  South,  but  like  all  who 
set  themselves  up  to  answer  all  questions  asked,  and 
are  too  honest  to  answer  in  a  general  way,  must,  as  no 
one  knows  it  all,  eventually  meet  his  "Waterloo." 

The.  above  clipping  is  from  the  Sussex  Standard, 
published  in  the  peanut  country.  Whether  the  editor 
has  ever  grown  peanuts  or  not  we  cannot  say,  but  he 
speaks  as  one  having  authority,  and  warns  the  people 
against  heeding  my  notions  about  the  matter.  After 
having  grown  peanuts  with  every  possible  combina- 
tion that  suggested  itself,  I  felt  that  I  might  under- 
take to  answer  Mr.  Cocks,  not  in  a  general,  but  in  a 
particular  way.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  editor  of 
the  Standard  that  although  I  offer  to  answer  questions 
with  the  hope  of  aiding  my  fellow  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  I  am  very  far  from  thiuking  that  I  "  know  it  all." 
But  things  that  I  have  worked  out  in  the  field  I  be- 
lieve that  I  know,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  The 
editor  of  the  Standard  is  begging  the  entire  question. 
There  was  no  intimation  that  the  land  Mr.  Cocks 
writes  about  is  new  land  or  that  it  is  sour  land.  On 
the  contrary,  the  land  has  been  liberally  marled  and 
now  has  on  it  a  fine  growth  of  crimson  clover,  which 
he  proposes  to  turn  under  for  peanuts,  and  doing 
which  I  do  not  believe  he  will  need  any  nitrogenous 
fertilizers.  In  his  case  an  application  of  fresh  lime 
would  doubtless  hasten  the  nitrification  of  the  clover 
in  the  soil  and  thus  help.  But  the  notion  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  combat  is  the  impression  that  lime  is  a 
direct  fertilizer  for  the  peanut  crop.  If  I  was  plant- 
ing new  land  or  land  that  was  full  of  humus  and  in  an 
acid  condition,  I  would  apply  lime,  no  matter  whether 
the  crop  was  peanuts  or  corn.  I  would  do  this  as  an 
essential  prerequisite  to  getting  the  soil  into  a  condi- 
tion that  would  favor  the  growth  of  the  nitrifying 
microbes  in  the  roots  of  legumes,  which  will  not 
thrive  in  an  acid  soil.  But  it  has  gotten  to  be  a 
maxim  among  peanut  growers  that  peanuts  cannot  be 
grown  without  lime,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of 
the  soil.  Now,  there  is  no  fact  better  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  agricultural  press  than  that  I  have 
always  been  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  use 
of  lime  in  the  proper  place.  But  then,  there  is  no 
fact  more  appareut,  so  far  as  my  observation  among 
peanut  growers  in  this  State  is  concerned,  than  the 
fact  that  the  peanut  crop  is  not  as  large  as  it  once  was, 
and  that  the  dimunition  of  the  crop  has  been  brought 
about  by  bad  farming.  They,  like  the  cotton  men, 
have  simply  been  speculating  on  the  chances  with  this 
or  that  fertilizer  mixture  without  inquiring  whether 
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they  could  not  adopt  a  plan  that  would  save  this  in 
terminable  buying  of  fertilizers  for  every  crop  planted. 
They  apply  lime  to  the  land  to  be  planted  in  peanuts 
because  they  have  always  been  told  that  this  is  the 
thing  to  do,  and  they  have,  few  of  them  at  least,  ever 
tried  any  experiments  for  themselves,  and  when  one 
who  has  spent  some  years  in  experimenting  with  the 
crop  and  studying  its  needs,  gives  his  opinion,  based 
on  such  experiments,  this  editor  rushes  out  to  warn 
the  farmers  not  to  Relieve  that  fellow,  but  to  go  right 
along  in  the  old  ruts,  right  or  wrong. 

If  a  man's  soil  needs  lime  and  is  in  a  condition  to 
receive  benefit  from  the  application,  I  am  the  last  man 
to  stop  him  putting  the  lime  on.  But  what  I  want 
the  farmer  to  do  is  to  study  his  own  conditions  and  to 
do  what  they  demand,  and  not  to  apply  anything  by 
rote,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  ever  inquiring 
whether  it  is  necessary  or  not.  If  the  peanut  farmers 
were  pursuing  a  well  settled  rotation  of  crops,  there 
wonld  be  a  place  every  few  years  on  each  field  for  a 
coat  of  lime.  If  I  was  growing  peanuts  on  the  level, 
sandy  lands  of  Eistern  North  Carolina,  I  believe  that 
I  would  practice  some  such  rotation  as  the  following  : 
Beginning  with  the  peanut  crop,  I  would  follow  it 
with  oats  and  Canada  peas  mixed,  to  be  cut  as  a  hay 
crop  the  following  spring.  I  would  then  give  the 
land  a  good  dressing  of  acid  phosphate  and  kainit  in 
equal  parts  and  sow  it  in  peas,  and  cure  these,  too,  for 
hay.  I  would  sow  rye  on  the  pea  stubble  as  a  winter 
cover  for  the  land,  and  during  the  winter  would  get 
out  on  it  broadcast  all  the  manure  I  could  raise  from 
feeding  cattle  on  the  hay  and  corn  grown,  and  would 
expect  to  make  an  annually  increasing  profit  on  the 
cattle.  I  would  turn  the  rye  and  manure  over  well 
and  plant  the  land  in  corn.  I  would  work  the  corn 
flat,  rapidly  and  shallow,  and  would  again  sow  either 
crimson  clover  among  the  corn,  or  in  the  event  that 
failed  would  sow  rye  again,  so  as  to  always  have  a 
winter  cover.  This  rye  would  be  plowed  for  the  pea- 
nut crop,  and  the  manure  buried  for  the  corn  would 
some  of  it  be  brought  back  to  the  surface.  By  this 
time,  having  a  good  deal  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
I  would  apply  a  coat  of  lime  so  as  to  hasten  the  nitri- 
fication of  this  organic  matter.  This  would  give  me 
a  three-year  rotation,  and  if  the  land  is  limed  once  in 
each  second  round  of  the  rotation,  or  once  in  six  years, 
it  would  be  fully  sufficient.  I  would  apply  acid  phos- 
phate and  potash  only  for  the  peanuts,  and  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  rotation  I  would  never  once  think 
of  buying  an  ounce  of  nitrogen,  and  I  would  confi 
dently  expect  that  the  crops  of  all  kinds  would  an- 
nually increase  till  I  could  feed  enough  cattle  to  cover 
a  field  annually  with  manure  after  making  a  good 
thing  out  of  the  cattle.  I  know  this  would  be  the 
case  as  well  with  the  peanut  as  a  money  crop,  as  it 


has  been  with  other  crops  grown  in  a  properly  ar- 
ranged rotation.  Doubtless  I  do  not  know  all  there 
is  to  be  learned  about  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but 
I  have  been  trying  for  forty  or  more  years  to  learn  all 
I  can.  I  may  meet  a  "Waterloo,"  but  no  country 
editor  will  be  the  "Wellington,"  even  if  he  does 
know  that  lime  is  essential  to  peanuts. 

W.  F.  Mabsey. 


INTENSIVE  CROP  EXPERIHENTS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Knowing  the  interest  you  take  in  diversified  agri- 
culture, and  specially  in  the  efforts  to  get  the  great- 
est number  of  crops  and  the  best  paying  crops  from 
equal  acreage,  fertilization  and  cultivation,  and  for  the 
least  expenditure,  I  concluded  while  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  to  aid  in  this  work  by  making  personal 
experiments  on  these  different  points. 

Since  leaving  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture and  personal  association  with  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  which  Board  was  composed  during  the 
ten  years  and  part  of  the  eleven  I  held  the  office,  of 
the  ablest,  most  conservative,  and  faithful  body  of  in- 
telligent and  progressive  farmers  I  have  ever  known, 
I  have  thought  over,  during  my  long  vacation  from 
sickness  and  weakness,  a  number  of  these  practical 
experiments  that  were  never  published.  You  will  re- 
call three  discussions  carried  on  in  the  Planter  with 
manifest  interest  to  your  readers,  and  I  believe  of 
great  value  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State, 
between  yourself  and  several  distinguished  gentlemen; 
one  between  yourself  and  Professor  Massey,  of  North 
Carolina,  in  relatiou  to  the  use  and  value  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  and  home  made  manures;  one  (a  many- 
sided  one)  on  the  subject  covered  by  the  article  I  now 
give  you;  and  one  on  the  value  of  broomsedge  grass 
for  grazing  and  hay. 

Now,  on  these  three  and  some  others.  I  made  direct 
personal  experiments,  and  President  Corbin,  of  the 
State  Board,  advised  me  to  publish  them  in  my  annual 
reports,  but  as  I  was  not  conceited,  and  had  so  many 
able  essajs  and  articles,  which  were  read  at  our  Farm- 
ers' Institutes,  recommended  by  our  Publication  Com- 
mittee, under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  as  addenda  to 
the  reports,  I  generally  gave  these  the  preference  and 
left  out  my  own  work. 

As  I  have  nothing  now  to  occupy  my  time,  I  have 
concluded  to  give  this  to  the  Planter,  as  I  have  always 
believed  its  circulation  outside  the  State  would  be  as 
valuable  to  our  immigration  as  its  circulation  in  the 
State  would  be  all  important  to  farmers  who  chose  to 
use  their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands. 

In  making  this  experiment,  I  regarded  the  lands 
of  the  section  where  I  then  lived  (at  Ashland)  as 
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about,  iu  soil,  climate  and  natural  productions,  as 
good  as  I  could  find  for  my  purpose,  having  before  me 
Prof.  Whitney's  soil  survey  and  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  giving  the  fullest  and  most 
comprehensive  examination  of  Virginia  soils  ever 
made,  and,  properly  considered,  of  more  value  to  the 
truckers  and  planters  of  Middle  Virginia  and  Tide- 
water, if  not  to  the  whole  State,  than  any  geological 
survey  ever  made. 

In  the  spring  of  1895  or  1896,  I  was  living  in  Ash- 
land, in  Hanover  county,  16  miles  from  Richmond,  on 
the  line  of  the  R.,  F.  &  P.  R.  R.,  which  runs  from 
Richmond  to  Quantico  on  the  Potomac,  just  along  and 
just  above  the  head  of  Tidewater,  and  therefore  just 
about  the  cropping  out  of  the  granite  formation  across 
the  State,  cutting  across  this  formation  like  a  cut 
across  the  fingers  of  a  hand  if  the  wrist  lay  on  the 
top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  a'ud  the  fingers  went  southeast 
down  and  under  the  alluvial  lands  of  Tidewater. 

The  action  of  the  ocean  having  filled  the  interstices 
between  the  fingers  with  deposits  from  the  ocean 
tides  of  shells,  sand,  humus,  and  phosphates,  while 
the  streams  coming  down  from  the  mountains  brought 
down  and  mixed  with  these  the  decomposed  potash  and 
iron,  rocks  and  clays  and  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
basis  of  the  fingers  was  rock  overlaid  with  a  good  deep 
subsoil.  This  gave  the  section  a  most  diversified  soil, 
peculiar  in  many  respects,  and  its  location  in  regard 
to  the  Golf  stream  aud  southwestern  wind-;  gave  it  a 
soft,  mild  climate,  all  shown  in  its  natural  produc 
tions  in  all  ages,  from  its  colonial  days  as  the  home  of 
fine  sweet  tobacco  to  its  present  superiority  as  the 
finest  trucking  and  berry  land  in  the  world. 

For  this  experiment,  I  selected  a  piece  of  fairly  fer- 
tile land  about  40  feetsquar1,  covered  it  with  mixed 
manure  from  cows  and  horses  kept  in  a  stable,  fallowed 
well  and  prepared  it  for  a  planting  of  Early  Ohio  Irish 
potatoes  putting  about  300  lbs.  to  the  acre  in  the  drill 
of  a  good  phosphatic  and  potash  fertilizer. 

The  season  was  good,  and  with  one  good  cultivation 
with  a  Planet,  Jr.  plow  and  the  weeds  pulled  out  of 
the  drill,  the  crop  grew  well  and  made  a  fi  ie  yield. 

When  the  potatoes  began  to  ripen,  and  were  being 
"grabbled"  for  the  early  ones,  I  planted  a  row  of 
Jersey  Wakefield  cabbages  between  the  potato  rows. 
The  land  was  clean,  and  these  grew  well  and  were 
properly  worked.  When  the  leaves  began  to  curl,  the 
potatoes  were  dug,  and  thus  the  cabbage  was  well 
worked  and  hilled.  With  another  working  of  the  cab- 
bage, there  was  planted  on  the  line  of  the  old  potato 
rows  a  row  of  red  specked  Valentine  snaps,  and  these 
had  their  first  working  with  the  "  Planet."  The  cab- 
bage was  fed  off  as  needed,  and  was  a  fairly  good 
crop.  Another  working  had  to  be  quickly  given  the 
snaps,  for  it  was  the  heaviest  growth  and  greatest 


yield  I  ever  saw,  and  made  more  food  for  man  and 
beast  (two  cows,  several  hogs,  and  a  sow  and  pigs,) 
than  any  crop  I  ever  made. 

After  I  fed  off  this  crop  in  August,  I  concluded  to 
add  to  the  area  of  land  a  piece  of  corn  land,  making 
it  about  one  fifth  of  an  acre.  Thus  enlarged,  I  fallowed 
and  harrowed  and  sowed  in  turnips  and  German 
clover,  sowing  with  this  last  crop  about  300  lbs.  com- 
mercial fertilizer  of  good  quality,  containing  phospho- 
ric acid,  potash  and  nitrogen,  worth  then  about  $30 
per  ton. 

The  result  was  a  large  crop  of  turnips,  enough  to 
keep  two  cows  and  a  yearling  through  the  winter  with 
other  feed ;  and  when  these  were  pulled  and  harvested, 
the  German  clover  took  possession  of  the  land  and 
was  a  luxuriant  growth,  quickly  filling  up  all  the 
places  from  which  turnips  were  pulled.  There  was  a 
splendid  very  early  crop  of  clover  and  salad.  Half 
the  growth  was  soil  fed,  and  the  balance  made  into 
hay  in  May,  and  the  land  (clover  stubble)  was  fallowed 
and  put  in  corn,  making  a  tolerably  good  crop. 

I  sum  up  this  experiment  as  follows:  Between 
March  of  one  year  and  May  of  the  next,  there  was, 
with  one  fallowing,  one  manuring,  a  slight  and  gene- 
ral fertiliz  itiou,  and  less  cultivatiou  than  would  have 
been  required  for  one  crop  of  corn  or  tobacco;  a  really 
good  crop  of  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  snaps,  turnips, 
and  clover — five  good  crops — with  salad  and  clover 
s'ubble  as  extra  made,  worth  more  for  sale  near 
a  market,  and  more  for  food  than  corn  or  tobacco  with 
oats  or  wheat  following. 

I  am  satisfied  this  can  be  done  every  j ear,  or  the 
land,  diversified  with  other  crops  than  cabbage  and 
snaps,  can  be  made  equally  profitable. 

Thomas  Whitehead. 

Henrico  Co.,  Va. 


HOW  SOME  OF  THE  FERTILITY  OF  SOUTHERN 
SOILS  SLIPS  AWAY. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

There  is  an  annual  production  of  over  4,000,000 
tons  of  cotton  seed  in  the  South.  This  seed  contains 
125,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  worth,  for  enriching  the 
soil,  $37,500,000.  It  also  contains  50,800  tons  of 
phosphoric  acid,  worth,  for  enriching  the  soil,  $7,112,- 
000.  It  contains  also  46, 800  tons  of  potash,  worth,  to 
the  soil,  $3,744,000.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
$43,356,000,  and  this  vast  sum  for  what  has,  until 
very  recent  years,  been  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
waste  product. 

Under  the  system  of  clean  culture  necessarily  and 
unavoidably  obtaining  throughout  the  entire  cotton 
belt  in  the  culture  of  this  important  crop,  considera- 
bly more  fertility  is  washed  away  annually  down  into 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico  than  is  contained  in  the  entire 
annual  output  of  cotton  seed.  The  amount  of  fertility 
that  is  annually  lost  by  being  washed  away,  it  is  an 
utter  impossibility  to  ever  bring  back  ;  the  most  we 
can  do  in  the  premises  is  to  try  our  level  best,  by  ter- 
racing, circling  and  hill  side  ditches  on  upland,  and 
a  more  complete  and  systematic  as  well  as  more  thor 
ongh  system  of  drainage  and  under  drainage  on  low 
lands,  to  reduce  this  annual  loss  by  washing  to  a 
minimum. 

This  truly  enormous  drain,  although  comparatively 
small  and  insignificant  seventy -five  or  even  fifty  years 
ago,  may  be  conservatively  and  safely  claimed  to  have 
gone  on  until  ten  times  the  above  amounts  are  irrevo 
cably  gone,  past  any,  even  the  most  remote,  possibility 
of  redemption.  This  would  amount  to  1,250,000  tons 
of  nitrogen,  worth  $375,000,000  ;  508,000  tons  of  phos 
phoric  acid,  worth  $71,120,000,  and  46S  000  tons  of 
potash,  worth  $37,410,000  ;  or  a  total  of  $483,560  000. 

Just  how  much  of  this  40,000,000  tons  of  cotton  seed 
was  sold  off  the  farm  or  otherwise  made  away  with,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  depriving  the  acres  upon  which 
they  were  grown  of  any  and  all  benefit  that  might 
have  been  derived  from  them  had  they  been  scrupu- 
lously returned  to  those  self  same  aci  es,  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding  ;  but  from  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  close  observation,  we  know  that  the 
amount  so  returned  is  most  insignificantly  and  ruin- 
ously small.  The  fact  that  the  output  of  cotton  is  an 
nually  increasing,  at  the  same  time  that  the  South  in 
its  entirety  is  auuually  becoming  more  nearly  self- 
sustainiug,  while  the  trucking,  dairy,  fruit  and  live 
stock  industries  are  also  increasing  in  a  ratio  commen- 
surate with  that  of  the  fleecy  staple,  speaks  volumes, 
not  only  for  the  fertility  of  Southern  soils,  but  also 
for  the  truly  magnificant  possibilities  that  lie  be 
fore  this  Heaven-favored  section,  when  restitution 
instead  of  spoliation  shall  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  this  restitution. 

In  a  really  good  and  fertile  soil,  nature  has  stored 
up,  according  to  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts:  Of  nitrogen, 
16,000  lbs.;  of  phosphoric  acid,  4,000  lbs.,  and  of 
potash,  8,000  lbs.  in  the  surface  foot  of  a  single  acre 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  from  a  consultation  of 
Prof.  Hilgard's  tables,  that  a  very  poor  and  compara- 
tively barren  and  sterile  soil  may  contain :  Of  nitro- 
gen, 1,750  lbs.;  of  phosphoric  acid,  5,555  lbs.;  of 
potash,  3,045  lbs.,  and  of  lime,  2,275  lbs.,  and  yet  be 
useless  for  ordinary  purposes  of  agriculture.  For  pur- 
poses of  our  own,  we  will  place  these  two  tables  side 
by  side  so  they  may  be  more  easily  compared. 

Fertile  Soil.  Sterile  Soil. 

Nitrogen,  16,000  lbs.  Nitrogen,  1,750  lbs. 

Phos.  acid,  4,000  lbs.  Phos.  acid,  5,555  lbs. 

Potash,  8,000  lbs.  Potash,  3,045  lbs. 

and  of  Lime,  2,275  lbs. 


For  some  time  past,  we  have  been  engaged  in  writing 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  necessity  of  first  obtaining 
and  then  maintaining  as  perfect  an  equilibrium  of  fer- 
tility in  any  and  all  soils  as  possible,  and  in  trying  to 
show  that  this  equilibrium  was,  is  and  always  will  be, 
actually  essential  in  order  to  obtain  best  results,  and 
that  so  essential,  in  fact,  is  it  that  best  results  cannot 
possibly  be  obtained  in  its  absence.  Now  the  ques- 
tion comes  up,  What  is  the  matter  with  that  sterile 
acre?  Is  its  sterility  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  an 
actual  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  ?  No.  What,  then, 
is  the  cause  of  sterility ?  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
a  deficiency  of  nitrogen  and  of  potash ;  were  these 
latter  agents  applied,  to  the  extent  of  properly  balan- 
cing this  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  and  bringing  about 
a  judicious  balance  of  all  the  elements  of  fertility 
present  in  the  soil,  even  if  each  and  all  were  present 
in  excessive  amounts,  abundant  crops  would  be  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  logical  sequence. 

Now,  one  of  the  points  we  wish  to  make — one  of  the 
objects  we  had  in  view  in  writing  the  present  article — 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  actual  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid  has  not  even  the  slightest  tendency 
toward  making  a  sterile  acre  fertile.  A  thoroughly 
good  and  fertile  soil  may  contain  but  4,000  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  yet  be  fertile  and  productive ; 
while  an  acre  that  contains  1,555  lbs.  in  excess  of  this 
amount,  is  barren  and  utterly  useless  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  agriculture. 

Now,  without  wishing  to  give  undue  prominence  to 
either  potash  or  nitrogen,  and  equally  without  wish- 
ing to  decry  or  detract  from  the  virtues  of  phosphoric 
acid,  we  would  state  that,  on  the  major  portion  of  the 
soils  of  the  South,  more  especially  the  sandier  por- 
tions and  the  old,  well  worn  soils  that  are  in  a  semi- 
exhausted  condition  from  too  long  cultivation  in  cot- 
ton and  other  clean  hoed  crops,  are  more  deficient  in 
nitrogen  and  potash  than  they  are  in  phosphoric  acid  ; 
while  on  our  richest  alluvials,  the  so  called  "made 
land"  of  our  creek  and  ri^er  bottoms,  where  nitrogen 
is  oftentimes  found  present  in  excess,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  are  deficient ;  and  on  such  soils,  the  more 
liberally  these  two  latter  agents  are  employed,  within 
the  bounds  of  reason,  the  more  profitable  the  appli- 
cation. 

A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  ;  even 
so,  the  detritus  of  which  our  alluvials  are  composed 
can  be  no  richer  in  mineral  elements  than  their  source, 
it  is  the  organic  matter  washed  down  from  above  that 
makes  them  richer,  and  this  same  extra  richness  is  a 
one-sided  richness,  being  mainly  nitrogen,  and  this 
excess  of  nitrogen  demands  imperatively  a  judicious 
and  liberal,  yet  not  necessarily  prodigal,  application  of 
both  phosphates  and  potash,  and  this  to  the  extent  of 
bringing  about  as  nearly  as  practicable  a  perfect  equi- 
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librium  of  all  the  elements  of  fertility  on  all  such 
soils.  For  the  sake  of  large  and  consequently  profita- 
ble yields,  if  it  is  really  necessary  that  there  shall  be 
an  excess  at  all,  we  decidedly  prefer  that  excess  to  be 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  never  of  nitrogen. 
We  are  cultivating  soils  of  this  character  to  day, 
both  in  corn  and  cotton,  and  believe  that  man  will  have 
to  hustle  who  beats  us  with  either  crop  ;  none  of  our 
neighbors  can  do  it ;  and  the  fact  that  we  practice  what 
we  preach,  we  are  forced  to  believe  is  the  secret  of  our 
success.  G.  H.  Turner. 


STUDYING  CROP  NEEDS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

In  speaking  of  crop  needs  we  mean  simply  how 
much  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  should  be 
supplied  to  meet  the  demands.  These  ingredients  are 
all  taken  up  from  the  soil  through  the  roots  in  a  liquid 
condition.  If  the  land  contains  an  abundance  of  them, 
and  they  are  not  soluble,  the  plants  will  starve  for 
lack  of  nourishment.  A  hungry  plant  surroiiaded  by 
tons  of  insoluble  plant  food  is  no  better  off  than  a 
thirsty  man  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with 
only  the  salty  undrinkable  water  at  his  disposal.  The 
points  to  be  remembered,  then,  are,  first,  crops  must 
have  their  food  in  au  available  or  digestible  form  ;  and 
second,  a  sufficiency  must  be  supplied. 

The  insoluble  nourishment  in  the  soil  can  be  made 
to  become  soluble  by  degrees  through  tillage  and  the 
use  of  stimulant  fertilizers,  such  as  lime,  salt  and  plas 
ter.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  economical,  though,  in  the 
long  run  to  exhaust  th  natural  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  time  would  surely  come  when  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  raise  paying  crops.  Besides,  it  costs  much 
less  to  keep  up  than  to  restore  fertility. 

Now,  about  the  needs  of  crops.  The  amount  of  ni- 
trogen, phosphoric  acid  and  potash  they  remove  will 
serve  as  a  pretty  fair  guide  as  to  how  much  should  be 
supplied  to  prevent  a  drain  on  the  soil.  It  is  known 
that  vegetables  of  all  kinds  consume  considerable  ni- 
trogen and  potash  and  but  little  phosphoric  acid.  A 
crop  of  200  bushels  of  potatoes,  for  example,  removes 
from  the  land  about  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  70  lbs.  of  pot- 
ash, and  25  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  to  return  these 
amounts,  an  application  of  325  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 
150  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  200  lbs.  of  acid  phos- 
phate, would  be  required  for  each  crop  of  potatoes. 

Cabbage  is  a  heavy  feeder;  31  tons  of  heads  per  acre. 
which  are  often  gathered,  contain  150  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen, 300  lb3.  of  potash,  and  90  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  ;  to  renew  this,  900  lb*,  of  nitrate  of.  so  la,  000 
lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  750  lbs.  acid  phosphate 
would  have  to  be  applied.  Probably  not  one  trucker 
in  a  thousand  would  think  of  using  such  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fertilizer  per  acre,  but  it  only  goes  to  show  that 


a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  crops  is  necessary  to  serve 
as  a  guide  in  feeding  intelligently.  Many  growers  are 
using  what  they  consider  a  large  amount  of  fertilizer 
and  still  the  land  does  not  seem  to  produce  as  much 
as  it  ought.  The  whole  truth  is,  that  the  amount  sup- 
plied annually  does  not  equal  the  amount  removed, 
therefore  the  crops  are  gradually  diminishing  the  re- 
serve supply,  and  as  this  decreases  the  yield  falls  off' 
accordingly. 

All  vegetables  have  the  same  general  characteris- 
tics, so  far  as  feeding  is  concerned.  They  want  plenty 
of  nitrogen  and  potash  with  little  phosphoric  acid  ; 
but  in  order  to  force  them  to  maturity  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  enable  the  trucker  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  high  prices  which  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  forms 
of  nourishment.  It  is  essential  that  the  food  be  im- 
mediately available,  so  as  to  advance  the  crops  just  at 
a  time  when  they  need  a  little  pushing  along.  The 
ordinary  acid  phosphate  or  dissolved  bone,  and  mu- 
riate of  potash  are  all  right,  so  far  as  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  are  concerned,  but  in  the  case  of  ni- 
trogen all  sources  are  not  equally  available.  Tank- 
age, fish  scrap,  blood,  bone,  m inure,  etc.,  have  to  de- 
compose in  the  soil  before  they  can  be  taken  up  by 
the  plants,  and  as  it  cannot  be  estimated  to  a  certainty 
just  how  long  this  requires,  it  is  safer  to  use  something 
quick  acting,  like  nitrate  of  soda,  which  shows  its- 
effects  almost  immediately.  For  this  reason,  also,  ni- 
trate can  be  divided  into  several  doses  and  used  as 
top  dressing  during  the  growing  season  when  the  crops 
begin  to  lag. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  about  feeding  plants, 
though  a  little  study  and  discrimination  often  means 
a  saving  of  many  dollars.  P.  J.  Christian. 


SORGHUM  FOR  HAY. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

Will  Mr.  Otey  kindly  give  us  his  way  of  saving  a 
mixed  crop  of  cow  peas  aud  sorghum,  or  corn,  cut  for 
hay  ? 

I  have  a  limited  experience  with  sorghum,  but  find 
that  cut  when  mature  it  does  not  dry,  and  used 
as  I  have  used  it,  I  do  not  want  it  dry.  Last  summer 
I  raised  a  patch,  cut  and  shocked  it  when  the  seeds 
were  ripe.  Afterwards  we  cut  off  the  seeds,  threw  the 
stalks  into  piles,  and  fed  them  out  as  wanted  to  hogs 
and  cows.     It  is  grand  feed. 

The  question  is,  had  I  mixed  the  sorghum  with  peas 
aud  tried  to  make  hay,  what  would  have  happened  t 

Waldo  Brown,  of  Ohio,  makes  sorghum  hay  success- 
fully by  sowiug  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  making  a  thick  growth  of  small  stalks  and  hardly 
any  seeds. 

I  made  some  cow-pea  hay  ;  it  moulded  somewhat, 
but  the  cows  devoured  it.  Shall  try  to  make  a  lot  of 
it  »ext  summer. 

Louisa  Co.,  Ya.  George  Clendon. 
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ENQUIRER'S  COLUMN. 


Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  will  reply  to  questions  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Fruit-growing  in  this  column.  Enquiries 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month,  for  replies  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  month's  issue  of  the  Plant,  r. 


Inoculation  for  Leguminous  Plants. 

Having  read  Joshua  Franklin's  article  ou  "Neces- 
sity for  Inoculation  when  Starting  Leguminous  Crops." 
and  Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell's  address  delivered  before 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  on  the  same 
subject,  I  concluded  to  write  asking  your  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Prof.  Caldwell  says  iu  his  address,  "  The 
substance  used  is  called  nitrargin  ;  each  bottle  costing 
in  this  country  $1.25,  containing  material  enough  to 
inoculate  more  thau  half  an  acre,"  &c.  He  says  that 
"the  nitrargin  can  be  bought  in  New  York,  through 
agency,  being  manufactured  iu  Germany."  What  do 
you  think  of  the  inoculation  theory?  If  it  will  pro 
duce  half  the  results  Prof.  Caldwell  claims  for  it,  it- 
will  tevolutionize  the  fertilizer'  business. 

I  plant  and  sow  a  good  rnauy  peas  every  year,  and 
have  examined  the  roots  of  my  vines  to  see  if  they 
had  the  tubercles  described,  and  have  never  found  one 
on  the  peas,  but  the  Spanish  Pinder  vines  were  full. 

I  will  write  Prof.  Caldwell  and  learn  who  the  agent 
in  New  York  is. 

Give  us  all  the  information  you  can  on  the  subject, 
through  the  Southern  Planter,  and  oblige, 

Laurens  Co.,  8.  C.  Robt.  C.  Davis. 

The  study  of  the  micro  organisms  that  enable  legu- 
minous plants  to  acquire  nitrogen  from  the  air  is  still 
really  iu  its  infancy,  and  there  is  yet  much  for  the 
man  working  iu  pure  science  to  demonstrate  for  us 
who  are  occupied  more  with  the  application  of  his 
facts.  There  is  nothing  that  so  demonstrates  the  de 
pendence  of  the  cultivator  on  the  man  of  pure  science 
thau  this  whole  investigation  into  the  organisms  that 
give  us  nitrogen.  There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency 
among  those  who  claim  for  themselves  the  title  of 
"practical"  meu  to  belittle  the  work  of  the  men  in 
the  laboratory  because  they  are  not  experts  in  the 
field.  The  cultivator  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  men  of 
pure  science,  and  men  of  intelligence  everywhere  are 
learning  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  can  yet  be 
learned  by  the  cultivator  from  these  laboratory  iuves 
tigations.  Without  them  we  would  still  be  stumbling 
in  the  dark.  We  who  are  half  scientists  aud  half  ap 
pliers  of  science  understand  these  matters  better  per- 
haps than  those  entirely  unlearned  in  scientific  studies, 
and  try  to  stand  ready  to  translate  into  the  language 
of  the  farm  the  results  acquired  by  those  who  have 
the  time  to  devote  entirely  to  laboratory  investiga 
tions.  The  patient  work  of  the  German  scientists,  aud 
the  minute  investigations  that  have  been  carried  on 
both  in  laboratory  investigation  and  the  field  study  of 


their  results  at  Rothamsted,  have  added  immensely  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  farmer  and  gardener  everywhere, 
and  farmers  of  intelligence  are  rapidly  abandoning 
all  prejudice  against  what  was  formerly  called  "book 
farming,"  for  they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  under 
modern  conditions  every  farmer  must  be  a  student  if 
he  is  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  in  his  profession. 
The  making  in  the  laboratory  of  pure  cultures  of  the 
micro  organisms  that  live  with  the  various  legumes 
and  enable  them  to  acquire  the  serial  nitrogen 
is  one  of  the  latest  refinements  of  culture.  Scientists 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  probable  that  each  class 
at  least  of  legumes,  if  not  each  legume,  has  its  special 
form  of  organism,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  to  some 
extent  an  antagonism  between  the  different  forms.  At 
least  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  organisms  that  live 
on  some  legumes  will  not  live  and  operate  on  other 
forms.  It  is  probable  that  the  organism  that  lives  on 
red  clover  will  thrive  on  any  clover,  but  it  does  not 
seem  certain  that  the  clover  organism  will  live  on  the 
pea  and  bean  plants.  Hence,  the  need  of  infecting 
the  soil  with  the  forms  suited  to  each.  We  are  not  at 
all  sure  that  there  is  need  in  the  South  for  getting  the 
artificial  cultures  for  our  cow  peas.  In  every  neigh- 
borhood, there  are  lands  iu  which  the  cow-pea  has 
flourished  for  generations,  and  in  starting  the  culture 
of  the  cow- pea  on  a  new  piece  of  land  it  may  be  desi- 
rable to  scatter  lightly  over  the  field,  earth  from  an  old 
field  that  has  long  grown  the  pea,  and  a  very  little  will 
suffice.  It  has  been  found  in  the  far  South  of  the  Gulf 
States  that  crimson  clover  is  uniformly  a  failure  the 
first  year,  but  that  the  next  year  the  same  land  will 
Krow  it  successfully.  This  would  seem  to  show  that 
i  becomes  infested  by  the  seed  first  sown,  but 
not  soon  enough  to  render  that  crop  a  success.  We 
believe  that  the  organisms  can  be  conveyed  by  seed 
from  localities  where  it  flourishes.  But  the  use  of  the 
artificial  cultures,  such  as  the  one  specially  prepared 
from  the  clover  plant,  will  make  the  crop  a  certainty 
more  than  to  depend  on  the  germs  that  may  come  with 
the  seed.  But  as  I  have  said,  these  experiments  are, 
as  yet,  in  their  infancy,  and  need  further  study  in  the 
field.  Cultivators  should  join  heartily  with  the  scien- 
tists, and  try  to  demonstrate  for  themselves  the  truth 
of  the  theories.  Land  that  fails  to  grow  a  legume  may 
not  fail  because  of  lack  of  bacteria,  but  by  reason  of 
lack  of  lime,  or  potash,  or  other  element  in  the  soil 
that  promotes  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

All  these  need  study  in  the  field,  and  we  would  not 
discourage  experimentation  on  the  part  of  the  culti- 
vator in  any  line.     Nitrargin  is  at  least  hopeful. 

W.  P.  MassSey. 

[The  American  agents  for  the  sale  of  nitrargin  are 
Victor  Koechl  &  Co.,  70  Murray  street,  N.  Y.— Ed.] 
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Shell  Beans  for  Fall  and  Winter  Use. 

Will  yon  kindly  tell  me,  in  next  issue  of  the  South- 
ern Planter,  which  is  the  most  profitable  bean  to  raise 
in  this  section  of  the  State  and  climate  for  shelling  for 
fall  and  winter  market,  not  particularly  for  the  South- 
ern market  alone !  How  will  the  white  beau,  known  as 
the  soup  bean,  do  heref  The  soil  is  of  clay  loam  with 
clay  subsoil.  Some  have  said  the  black  eye  pea  or  bean, 
while  others  have  advised  the  white  variety.  I  would 
like  yon  to  give  me  full  detail  of  the  bean  culture  for 
this  section — the  most  profitable  kind,  time  of  plant- 
ing, marketing,  and  if  two  crops  can  be  grown  the 
same  season. 


James  City  Co.,  Va. 


Wji.  B.  Fetter. 


White  beans  of  the  class  commonly  sold  are  not  well 
adapted  to  our  Southern  conditions.  The  humidity  of 
the  climate  of  the  lower  James  will  cause  you  to  have 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  damaged  beans  than  the 
Northern  growers.  The  best  white  bean  I  have  ever 
tried  for  the  South  is  the  one  spoken  of  in  another  let 
ter  in  this  issue,  the  Dutch  Case-Enife  bean.  This  is 
a  pole  bean,  but  not  a  very  rampant  climber,  and  in 
my  boyhood  was  commonly  planted  in  the  corn  field, 
and  allowed  to  climb  on  the  stalks  in  a  portion  of  the 
field  so  as  to  give  a  supply  for  shelling  in  winter.  It 
is  a  flat  bean,  similar  in  shape  to  a  small  lima,  but 
smaller  still.  There  is  no  shelled  bean  of  better  qual- 
ity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  black  eye  pea  is  about 
the  best  of  the  bean  family  for  the  South.  I  have  a 
black-eye  pea  that  easily  makes  two  crops  in  one  sea- 
son— the  first  from  April  planting,  ripening  in  July; 
and,  second,  from  this  crop,  planted  at  once,  ripens  in 
September.  Of  course  the  flavor  for  table  use,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  cooked  article,  is  very  different 
from  the  white  bean,  but  for  my  own  eating,  I  greatly 
prefer  the  black  eye  pea  to  any  bean  grown  for  table 
use 

Of  course  all  the  so  called  Southern  peas,  of  which 
the  black  eye  is  probably  the  progenitor,  are  more 
like  beans  than  the  true  peas,  and  should  be  treated  as 
beans.  We  sow  them,  when  grown  for  the  seed,  thinly 
in  rows  like  garden  beans,  and  wide  enough  to  admit 
of  horse  culture.  Being  legumes,  there  is  no  need  for 
heavy  nitrogenous  fertilization,  but  all  the  beans  and 
peas  are  benefitted  by  a  good  dressing  of  acid  phos- 
phate and  potash,  and  on  land  where  they  have  not 
been  grown  before,  it  is  well  to  give  some  ammonia 
to  start  them  off.  A  very  little  nitrate  of  soda  mixed 
with  the  other  materials  will  suffice  till  they  form  root 
tubercles  and  can  supply  themselves  with  nitrogen. 

A  fair  crop  of  black-eye  peas  can  be  made  on  land 
too  poor  to  grow  almost  any  other  crop,  but  it  will  pay 
well  to  fertilize  them.  There  is  a  large  and  growing 
demand  for  black-eye  peas  in  all  the  Southern  cities, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  selling  the  dry  crop  at  a 
good  price.  W.  F.  Massey. 


Fertilizer  for  Chickahominy   Low  Land  for  Corn- 
Also  for  Irish  and  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Planter  ? 

1.  Please  tell  me  what  kind  of  fertilizer  is  best  for 
corn  on  Chickahominy  low  grounds,  and  how  much  to 
apply;  also,  the  best  variety  to  plant.  Am  thinkiug 
of  planting  Cocke's  Prolific.  Land  produces  without 
fertilizer  about  fonr  barrels  per  acre. 

2.  I  have  new  ground  sandy  loam  that  has  never 
been  worked  to  plant  in  Irish  potatoes  Please  advise 
what  kind  of  fertilizer  is  best  to  use.  Have  beeu 
using  Mape's  manures,  but  they  are  high  priced.  Do 
yon  think  I  could  get  a  cheaper  grade  to  pay  me  as 
well  on  such  land  ?  Have  no  barnyard  manure  to  use. 
How  much  would  you  apply  per  acre  :  also  best  to  use 
for  sweet  potatoes  on  such  laud,  and  how  much  to 
apply ' 

3.  What  fertilizer  is  best  for  White  Navy  Beans? 
How  much  to  use  per  acre.  What  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  beans! 

Henrico  Co..  Va.  Geo.  Graves. 

1.  The  Chickahominy  low  lauds,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  are  heavy  and  cold  soil,  rather  of  a  pipe- 
clay nature,  and  need  good  underdrainage  worse  than 
fertilizers.  While  on  some  low  lands  of  a  different 
origin  Cocke's  Prolific  may  be  the  best,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  will  be  the  best  on  your  low  ground.  The  bot- 
tom lands  of  streams  like  the  Chickahominy,  which 
do  not  head  in  the  mountains,  are  very  different  from 
those  on  the  head  waters  of  York  river,  and  are  defi- 
cient in  many  things  the  lands  on  other  streams  have. 
Of  course  I  am  judging  simply  by  general  observation, 
since  I  have  had  no  experience'  in  the  low  lauds  yon 
nime,  but  give  the  impressions  of  a  passer-by.  I 
know  that  there  are  some  low  lands  near  the  C.  &  O. 
E.  E.,  between  Eichmond  and  Old  Point,  that  are 
different  from  those  I  have  seen  on  the  other  side  of 
Eichmond.  and  there  the  Cocke's  Prolific  may  do  well. 
But  where  the  land  is  stiff  and  cold,  and  inclined  to 
be  crawfishy.  I  do  not  think  it  will.  On  such  land,  I 
would  plant  an  early  hard  dent  or  a  flint  or  hominy 
corn.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  select  the  corn  that  has 
been  commonly  grown  on  the  land  you  refer  to,  and 
then,  by  a  good  process  of  selection,  of  which  I  have 
heretofore  spoken,  breed  up  a  corn  suited  to  the  local- 
ity. I  have  said,  time  and  again,  that  I  have  never 
made  the  cost  of  a  complete  fertilizer  on  the  corn  crop. 
If  the  land  is  in  sod,  you  might  make  it  pay  to  apply 
a  dressing  of  acid  phosphate  and  potash.  While  a 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  would  start  it  off  more  rapidly, 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  get  much  profit  out  of 
the  increased  crop.  Cocke's  Prolific,  doubtless,  will 
make  four  barrels  per  acre  on  land  that  is  in  a  fairly 
good  state  without  fertilizer,  and  it  ought  to  be  easy 
to  get  more  than  that  with  any  properly  bred  up  corn 
if  the  land  is  farmed  properly.  It  is  more  a  matter 
of  drainage  and  good  farming  than  of  application  of 
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commercial  fertilizer.  That  laud  needs  good  prepara- 
tion, and  very  rapid  and  frequent  cultivation.  If  you 
are  going  to  give  it  fertilizer,  the  following  will  be  as 
good  as  any  :  Acid  phosphate,  900  lbs.,  cotton  seed 
meal,  800  lbs.,  and  muriate  of  potash  300  lbs.  to  make 
a  ton.  Use  400  lbs.  broadcast,  and  leave  out  a  little 
piece  to  see  what  you  have  made  by  the  application. 

2.  On  your  sandy  land  for  the  potato  crop,  it  is  all 
the  better  for  being  new  land,  as  potatoes  do  best  on 
light  new  land,  and  on  land  that  ha3  a  clover  sod 
turned  under  if  not  new.  Our  truckers  here  use  fer- 
tilizers very  heavily  for  the  early  potato  crop,  apply- 
ing from  1,000  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre  of  high  grade 
goods.  All  the  materials  for  mixing  fertilizers  are 
higher  now  that  the  trust  has  gotten  hold  of  the  trade, 
but  the  ready  mixed  fertilizers  are  higher  too.  Tou 
can  mix  a  high  grade  article  cheaper  than  you  can  buy 
the  same  quality.  The  following  will  answer  well : 
Acid  phosphate,  900  lbs.,  cotton  seed  meal,  600  lbs., 
nitrate  of  soda,  100  lbs,  and  muriate  of  potash,  400  lbs., 
to  make  a  tou.  Work  the  fertilizer  well  into  the  soil 
in  the  furrows. 

3.  White  Navy  Beans  are  an  extremely  uncertain 
crop  in  your  latitude.  You  can  make  more  out,  of 
black- eye  peas,  for  which  there  is  a  large  and  increas- 
ing demand.  Either  the  beans  or  the  peas  (which  are 
really  more  beans  than  p  'as),  will  do  well  with  no  fer- 
tilizer but  acid  phosphate  and  potash.  About  200  lbs. 
acid  phosphate  and  25  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  per 
aciv.  Plant  e'ther  of  them  after  the  laud  is  well 
warmed  in  late  May.  W.   F.   Massey. 


the  following  spring.  If  the  clover  fails  you  will  still 
have  a  chance  to  sow  rye  for  turning  under  green  in 
the  spring.  Or  what  will  be  better,  perhaps,  aud  more 
certain  than  the  clover,  will  be  to  sow  peas  between 
the  trees  in  July  aud  plow  them  under  when  frost  has 
killed  the  vines,  aud  then  sow  rye  for  a  winter  soil 
cover  to  plow  under  in  the  spring.  But  no  rye  or 
any  other  winter  grain  should  be  allowed  to  mature  in 
an  orchard.  The  sowing  of  peas  or  any  other  soil 
cover  in  July  will  do  no  harm,  because  by  that  time 
the  growth  of  the  trees  is  complete  for  the  season,  and 
it  is  better  to  stop  cultivation  and  to  ripen  the  wood. 
Now,  if  the  wheat  is  of  more  value  to  you  than  the 
trees,  of  course  let  the  wheat  remain.  But  I  have 
simply  advised  what  I  consider  best  for  the  trees.  An 
apple  tree  stunted  at  the  start  will  never  make  the  tree 
it  ought  to  make  with  fair  treatment. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Treatment  of  Young  Orchard. 

I  have  a  ten-acre  field  which  has  been  in  grass  for 
seven  years  ;  plowed  it  last  spring  to  an  average  depth 
of  ten  inches,  and  planted  corn,  making  seven  (7)  bar- 
rels to  the  acre  After  harvesting  this  crop,  the  corn 
stubble  was  turned  under  and  the  field  sown  to  wheat, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  I  planted  out  four  hundred 
Winesap  apples.  Now,  I  would  like  you  to  advise 
me  as  to  the  best  thing  to  do  for  this  young  orchard 
after  the  wheat  crop  has  been  harvested  ?  I  had 
thought  to  turn  under  the  wheat  stubble  aud  drill 
soja  beans  broadcast — some  to  cut  for  long  food  and 
the  remainder  to  be  gathered  by  hogs. 

Louisa,  Va.  W.  B.  Goodwin. 

Tou  could  hardly  have  a  better  preparation  to  ruin 
the  young  trees  than  to  have  them  in  wheat,  or  any 
small  grain,  during  the  early  summer.  The  trees  will 
need  all  the  moisture  they  can  get,  and  the  wheat  will 
pump^it'away  from  them  as  fast  as  it  can.  Good  clean 
culture  is  what  a  young  tree  needs  more  than  anything 
else.  You  ask  what  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for 
the  trees.  The  best  thing  is  to  plow  under  a  good 
wide  strip  of  the  wheat  on  both  sides  of  the  tree  rows, 
and  keep  it  cultivated  till  July.  Then  plow  the  whole 
land  and  sow  in  crimson  clover,  to  be  plowed  under 


Cow-Peas  for  Improving  Land. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  your  work  through  the 
Southern  Planter,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  your 
advice  on  some  questions  regarding  the  cow-pea  and 
improvement  of  land,  which  are  of  great  impoitance 
to  myself  and,  I  think,  to  many  other  farmers  in  Gray- 
son county. 

I  have  an  upland  field,  poor  in  soil  and  easily 
washed.  It  lays  warm  to  the  sun,  and  is  perfectly 
smooth.  It  is  rather  a  sandy  soil  mixed  with  red 
clay.  Some  call  it  "hominy  gravel."  It  has  very 
little  grass  on  it,  and  has  not  been  cultivated  for  six 
years.  It  is  not  hard  to  get  a  stand  of  grass  on  the 
land,  but  it  will  not  last  long.  It  is  too  poor  to  hold 
grass. 

The  plan  I  have  in  mind  for  improving  this  land  is 
to  plow  as  deep  as  possible  in  March  or  April,  and 
sow  in  peas  with  fertilizer  about  the  first  of  May.  If 
peas  do  well.  I  iuteud  plowing  them  under  in  the  fall, 
and  seeding  to  wheat,  with  timothy  and  clover. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  plan?  Also,  what  kind 
of  peas  and  fertilizer  should  I  use?  Should  I  use  fer- 
tilizer with  both  peas  and  wheat?  Is  it  better  to  drill 
or  broadcast  the  fertilizer  ?  My  idea  in  proposing  to 
plow  twice  and  get  the  land  back  in  grass  as  soon  as 
possible  is  to  prevent  washing. 

Grayson  Co.,  Va.  J.  B.  Bryant. 

In  your  mountain  country,  the  first  of  May  will  be 
entirely  too  early  to  sow  cow  peas.  Better  wait  till 
the  land  is  well  warmed,  if  it  takes  till  June.  Apply 
to  the  land  300  lbs.  acid  phosphate  and  50  lbs.  muri- 
ate of  potash  per  acre  broadcast  after  plowing  and 
harrow  well.  Sow  the  peas  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel 
per  acre,  and  cover  with  the  Acme  or  Disc  harrow. 
Do  not  roll,  as  that  will  incline  the  land  to  wash.  Use 
the  Black  pea,  or  if  you  cannot  get  the  black,  the 
Whippoorwill.  Now,  as  to  whether  it  will  be  best  to 
plow  under  the  peas  for  wheat  or  not,  is  a  question. 
They  should  not  be  plowed  under  till  ripe  and  dead, 
and  that  will  make  the  plowing  so  late  that  it  will  be 
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hard  to  get  the  land  into  the  proper  firmness  for  the 
wheat  crop.  If  the  improvement  to  the  land  aud  the 
getting  a  good  stand  of  grass  is  the  main  object,  and 
the  crop  of  wheat  is  a  minor  one,  the  plowing  under 
will  be  all  right.  But  if  the  wheat  crop  is  the  chief 
object,  then  the  peas  should  be  mown  for  hay  when 
well  podded  and  the  stubble  only  plowed  for  the 
wheat.  In  this  case,  where  the  land  is  thin  and  grass 
wanted  to  last  well,  I  would  fertilize  the  wheat  also, 
using  only  a  heavy  dressing  of  acid  phosphate,  and 
nothing  else.  Four  or  five  hundred  pounds  per  acre 
of  acid  phosphate  should  insure  you  a  fair  wheat  crop 
and  a  fine  stand  of  grass.  W.  F.  Massey. 


Scab  on  Irish   Potatoes— Celery-Growing- 
Bean. 


-Soy 


Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  following  information 
through  The  Southern  Planter: 

1.  Do  you  advise  the  dipping  of  Irish  potatoes  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  before  planting,  and 
how  treated  ? 

2.  Will  yon  tell  me  how  to  grow  celery  for  profit  t 
I  know  nothing  about  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 
My  land  is  grey  with  yellow  subsoil  suitable  for  grow 
ing  good  rich  yellow  tobacco.  I  have  branch  boctom 
lands  of  this  nature,  sandy,  which  will  grow  five  or 
six  barrels  of  corn  per  acre.  This,  I  have  been  told, 
will  grow  celery  if  rightly  manured  lor  this  crop. 

3.  Can  you  grow  the  plauts  in  the  same  method  as 
tobacco  plants!    State  best  varieties. 

4.  Is  the  soy  bean  and  soja  beau  one  and  the  same, 
or  are  they  distinct  plauts? 

5.  Will  it  be  too  early  to  plant  soja  beaus  in  low 
grounds  with  corn  from  15th  April  to  1st  of  M 

Pittsylvania  Co.,  Ya.  A.  C.  Tixsley. 

If  the  potatoes  are  at  all  scabby  or  the  land  is  in 
fested  with  the  scab  fungus,  it  will  pay  to  use  the  cor 
rosive  sublimate  treatment.  If  the  seed  potatoes  are 
clean  and  smooth  and  the  laad  has  not  been  in  pota- 
toes or  beets,  and  no  animal  manures  are  used,  I  would 
not  trouble  about  the  scab.  Stable  manure  will  make 
potatoes  scabby,  so  will  lime  or  ashes,  as  these  sweeten 
the  soil  and  enable  the  fungus  to  thrive  as  it  will  not 
in  an  acid  soil.  Scabby  seed  may  be  cleaned  by  soak 
ing  for  an  hoar  and  a  half  in  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimite  of  one  ounce  of  the  poison  in  nine  gallons 
of  water.  It  is  better  to  treat  the  seed  before  cutting 
them.  But  we  never  practice  this,  as  with  clean  seed 
and  clean  laud  and  clean  fertilizers  there  will  be  no 
trouble  from  the  scab. 

2.  Your  low  land  will  grow  good  celery  if  properly 
manured  and  treated.  It  should  be  heavily  m  mured 
for  an  early  crop  of  some  kind,  say  roasting 
summer  cabbages,  so  as  to  get  the  manure  well  incor- 
porated in  the  soil.  Dj  not  be  afraid  of  piliug  on  the 
manure.  August  will  be  early  enough  to  set  the  celery 
plants,  as  you  cannot  grow  early  celery  like  the  North- 


ern growers  can,  and  should  only  attempt  the  winter 
crop.  Yon  can  grow  the  plauts  by  sowing  iu  a  tobacco- 
bed  in  April  and  covering  with  cloth  to  shade  them. 
Transplant  them  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle 
into  another  bed,  and  sha  le.  Clip  the  tops  from  time 
to  time  to  make  them  sturdy  and  stout.  There  are 
various  ways  of  setting  and  growing  the  plant.  Better 
get  Peter  Henderson's  "Gardening  for  Profit"  and 
study  his  methods.  The  soy  and  soja  bean  are  the 
same.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  and  the  me- 
dium early  is  about  the  best.  You  can  plant  them  in 
April  or  as  soon  as  frost  is  over. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Pole  Snap  Beans 

My  land,  a  light  sandy  loam,  lies  well ;  would  make 
one  bale  cottou  to  two  acres  without  fertilizer.  I  want 
to  grow  pole  snap  beans  for  seed.     Please  advise. 

1.  Time  lo  plant. 

2.  Distance,  etc. 

3.  Fertilizer. 

4.  Cultivation,  etc. 

5.  Probable  yield.    Variety  among  best  yielders. 
Alabama.  S. 

1.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is  warm  and  frost  over. 

2.  Run  out  furrows  5  feet  apart.  Put  the  fertilizer 
or  manure  iu  the  furrow.  Set  good  poles  3  feet  apart 
in  the  furrows,  aud  then  throw  a  furrow  from  each 
side  to  the  poles.  Prepare  the  soil  around  the  poles 
with  rake  and  plant  the  seed.  Plant  four  to  a  pole 
and  thin  to  two. 

3.  While  these  beaus  are  legumes,  and  hence  may 
have  some  capacity  for  getting  aerial  nitrogen,  we 
have  found  that  all  pole  beans  are  benefitted  by  liberal 
manuring.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  lima 
beans.  I  have  seen  these  in  the  hands  of  market  gar- 
deners kept  year  after  year  in  the  same  place,  and 
aunually  heavily  manured  with  stable  manure.  I  do 
not  advise  this  practice,  however,  as  it  will  usually 
result  in  more  vines  than  beans.  A  little  stable  ma- 
nure is,  I  find,  an  advantage  to  any  pole  bean,  and  if 
possible  I  would  scatter  a  little  in  the  furrows,  or  in 
the  absence  of  stable  manure  would  give  the  furrows  a 
good  dressing  of  black  mould  from  the  forest.  On 
this  I  would  scatter  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  mixture  of 
twelve  parts  acid  phosphate,  four  parts  cotton  seed 
meal,  and  four  parts  muriate  of  potash. 

4.  Cultivation  should  be  just  about  what  yon  would 
give  cotton,  only  do  not  bar  off  (and  I  hope  that  heath- 
enish practice  will  be  abandoned  in  the  cotton  field 
everywhere)  and  finish  with  the  cotton  sweep  to 
slightly  hill  up. 

5.  This  will  depend  on  too  many  conditions  of  soil, 
weather  and  variety.  I  have  grown  thirty  bushels  Oi 
lima. beans  per  acre,  aud  most  of  the  pole  suaps  will 
do  far  better,  but  you  had  better  assume  thirty  bushels 
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to  be  the  maximum  crop,  and  not  be  suprised  if  you 
get  a  good  deal  less.  I  have  fouud  the  Giant  Wax 
bean  the  heaviest  yielder.  Have  never  grown  it  by 
the  acre  and  cannot  say  what  it  may  make.  The 
Crease  Back  and  Lazy  Wife  are  good  heavy  yielders, 
too,  and  for  a  good  white  bean  in  your  latitude  there 
ia  nothing  better  than  the  old  Dutch  Caseknife.  It 
makes  a  very. white  bean  about  half  the  size,  or  per- 
haps a  little  more  than  h  ilf  the  size,  of  the  Sewee  or 
small  Lima,  and  is  better  suited  to  the  Southern  cli- 
mate than  any  white  bean  I  know,  and  fully  as  good 
for  all  the  purposes  of  a  dry  bean  as  the  Navy  beans 
grown  in  the  North.  In  fact,  it  will  bring  more  money. 
I  used  to  grow  them  in  the  cornfield,  planting  them 
with  the  corn  and  letting  them  climb  the  stalks.  As 
they  are  not  so  tall  growers  nor  so  rank  vine  makers 
as  the  other  climbing  beans,  they  did  not  seem  to  in- 
jure the  corn  crop  greatly. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 


Rotation  of  Crops — Pasturage  for  Sheep. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  rotation  with  legumes, 
etc. : 

First.  Can  a  poor  field  be  farmed  as  follows,  in- 
creasing in  fertility  each  year :  Now  in  rye,  to  be  put 
into  black  peas,  followed  by  oats  and  vetch,  followed 
by  peas,  rye  and  vetch,  and  so  on  year  after  year, 
everything  to  be  pastured  by  sheep  or  hogs,  as  the 
case  may  be  ?  There  are  about  »ix  acres  of  oak  woods 
fenced  into  the  same  field,  plenty  of  water  and  woven 
wire  fence  around  it  all. 

IgSecond.    Can  a  four  field  rotation  be  followed  as 
follows : 

Hay — Hay — Peas — Oats — Hay. 
Hay — Peas — Oats — Hay — Hay . 
Peas — Oats — Hay — Hay — Peas. 
Oats —  Hay — Hay — Peas—  Oats. 

Hay  mixture :  Clover,  orchard  grass  and  meadow 
oat,  black  peas,  grey  winter  oat.  I  want  to  feed  every- 
thing for  hay. 

No.  3.  Can  the  following  plan  be  profitably  carried 
out,  and  is  the  rotation  a  good  one  : 

No.  1.  Rye  or  Wheat — Clover — Pasture — Cow-peas 
— Oats  and  Vetch. 

No.  2.  Pasture — Corn,  Peas — Oats  and  Vetch — Rye 
or  Wheat — Ulover. 

No.  3.  Corn,  Peas — Oats  and  Vetch — Rye  or  Wheat 
— Clover — Pasture. 

No.  4.  Winter  Oats — Wheat  or  Rye — Clover — Pas- 
ture— Corn,  Peas. 

No.  5.  Clover — Pasture — Corn,  Peas — Oats  and 
Vetch — Rye  or  Wheat. 

a.  All  manure  to  go  on  pasture  field  to  go  into  corn. 

b.  Everything  to  be  fed  on  the  farm,  except  some 
flour  made  from  the  wheat  for  home  use. 

c.  Oats  and  vetch  to  be  pastured  and  then  cut  for  hay. 

d.  Black  peas  to  be  sown  in  corn-field  last  working, 
and  pastured  off  before  plowing  for  grain  crop. 

e.  South  Carolina  rock  and  kainit  used  on  wheat 
or  rye,  and  clover  sown  on  grain  crop  cut  one  year 
and  then  pastured. 

f.  These  five  fields  abut  on  a  fifty  acre  pasture,  old 


sedge  and  Japan  clover,  native  grasses  in  plenty,  and 
water  in  large  pasture  of  fifty  acres  ;  shade  in  plenty. 

g.  Object :  Sheep  raising ;  want  to  keep  a  flock  of 
about  fifty  head— only  Shropshires. 

h.  Lane  to  sheep  barn,  and  entire  five  fields  fenced 
with  woven  wire  fence,  dog- proof.  I  want  to  keep 
sheep  in  ope  lot  every  night  at  least. 

i.  Each  lot  or  field  contains  about  six  acres. 

Goochland  Co.,  Va.  W.  Elliot  Hammond. 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  field  farmed  under  such 
a  plan  for  pasturing  at  all  times  will  increase  in  fertil- 
ity, especially  if  an  occasional  addition  is  made  of 
phosphoric  acid  to  supply  what  the  animals  carry  off. 

2.  This  would  perhaps  be  a  feasible  rotation  if  the 
hay  is  fed  on  the  place  and  the  manure  returned  to  the 
soil,  still  with  some  addition  of  phosphoric  acid.  A 
farm  that  consumes  all  it  raises  and  has  the  manure 
made  from  the  consumption  of  its  products  returned 
to  it  can  hardly  fail  to  improve,  if  the  waste  of  bone 
phosphate  in  the  growing  animals  is  kept  good. 

3.  I  would  prefer  to  make  a  shorter  rotation  and 
not  pasture  the  arable  laud  at  all.  In  fact,  from  your 
latitude  southward  I  believe  that  the  pea  can  take  the 
place  of  red  clover  entirely  and  furnish  more  hay  in 
the  same  time.  Wheat  followed  by  peas,  cut  for  hay 
and  followed  by  crimson  clover  in  August,  pastured 
some  little  in  the  spring  and  plowed  under  for  corn 
with  all  the  home  made  manure,  then  oats  with  acid 
phosphate,  followed  by  peas  and  crimson  clover  again 
with  acid  phosphate  and  potash  on  the  peas,  and  then 
corn  again  will  give  you  more  feed  than  a  longer  rota- 
tion with  pasture.  Your  letter  is  hardly  explicit 
enough.  You  mention  various  rotations  and  do  not 
say  whether  you  are  considering  these  all  in  reference 
to  the  same  piece  of  land,  nor  how  much  land.  If 
your  object  is  sheep  raising  only,  you  will  need  a 
great  many  more  than  fifty  to  make  it  pay  to  feed 
them  all  you  can  grow,  though  you  do  not  say  how 
much  land  you  have.  Had  I  a  more  explicit  state- 
ment I  could  advise  more  intelligently.  I  just  note 
that  you  have  but  six  acres  in  each  of  five  fields.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  have  three  fields  of  ten  acres 
each,  and  depend  on  the  outpasture  without  pasturing 
the  cultivated  lands.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  mutually 
understand  each  other,  but  will  try  again  if  necessary. 

W.  F.  Massey. 

Sorrel  on  River-Bottom  Lands — Cow-Peas — Lime. 

River-bottom  lands  are  inclined  to  take  in  sheep 
sorrel  and  broomsedge  after  being  in  grass  several 
years ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  stand 
of  clover  on  them  now.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam. 
What  can  I  do  to  prevent  these  pests  getting  the  best 
of  my  grass  J  Have  tried  cow  peas,  and  on  some  of 
the  land  raw  bone  at  the  rata  of  400  lbs.  to  the  acre, 
but  they  do  no  permanent  good.  The  land  is  fairly 
productive,  not  subject  to  overflow,  and  usually  makes 
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fair  crops  of  tobacco,  corn  and  wheat.  I  have  twenty 
acres  of  this  laud,  off  which  wheat  was  cut  last  har- 
vest ;  yield  not  as  good  as  usual,  although  400  lbs.  raw 
bone  to  the  acre  was  applied.  No  graas,  but  a  line 
stand  of  sheep  sorrel.  I  am  thinking  of  putting  this 
land  in  cow  peas  and  applying  lime.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  ?  When  ought  the  lime  be  applied,  and 
how  much  per  acre  would  you  apply?  Would  you  ad- 
vise mowing  the  peas  for  hay,  or  turning  under  the 
whole  crop  ? 

Would  seeding  Kaffir  corn  with  peas  to  hold  vines 
up  tend  to  make  the  growth  ranker,  and  would  it  be 
any  advautage? 

2.  Will  German  kainit  applied  to  heavy  clay  sod 
land  that  has  always  been  infested  with  cut  worms 
and  wire  worms,  prevent  their  devastations  on  young 
tobacco  plants,  of  which  they  usually  get  the  better 
for  a  time,  making  the  stand  irregular  ? 

Please  answer  these  questions  through  the  March 
number  of  the  Southern  Planter.  I  always  enjoy  your 
articles.  Jas.  A.  Pettit,  M.  D. 

Nelson  Co.,  TV/. 

I  would  plow  this  land  and  prepare  it  for  corn,  and 
after  it  is  plowed  and  before  planting  the  corn  I  would 
spread  about  30  bushels  per  acre  of  freshly  slaked  lime, 
and  harrow  it  before  laying  off  the  corn  rows.  It  is 
evident  that  this  is  what  the  land  needs.  Not  that 
the  sorrel  is  acid  because  of  the  acidity  of  the  soil,  but 
because  some  plants,  like  sorrel  and  broomsedge,  can 
grow  on  an  acid  soil,  while  clover  and  other  legumes 
will  not  thrive  till  it  is  sweetened  by  lime.  The  sorrel 
does  not  derive  its  acidity  from  the  soil  however,  as 
the  acid  (oxalic)  is  the  product  of  the  assimilative 
organs  of  the  plant  and  comes  from  the  air.  But  it 
does  not  mind  an  acid  soil  while  other  plants  do. 


small  percentage  yon  will  have  to  freight  the  rest  of 
the  material  in  the  form  of  common  salt,  which  you 
do  not  need.  For  tobacco,  you  want  a  high  grade 
sulphate.  This  has  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  potash,  and 
will  be  far  the  che  tper  form.  In  your  soil,  there  is  a 
great  abundance  of  potash  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
silicate.  If  lime  is  regularly  used  iu  a  rotation  it  will 
enable  you  to  get  this  potash  more  rapidlv,  and  save 
the  cost  of  so  much  potash.  Still  it  may  not  do  away 
altogether  with  the  necessity  of  buying  potash  for 
tobacco,  which  needs  a  full  supply.  The  best  way  to 
manage  the  cut  worms  is  to  mix  Paris  green  with  bran, 
about  one  part  of  the  poison  to  fifty  parts  of  the  bran 
or  more.  Dampen  the  mass  so  that  the  poison  will 
adhere  to  the  bran,  and  then  scatter  rows  around  the 
plants  in  the  field,  or  string  it  along  in  lines  between 
the  rows  near  the  plants.  The  cut  worms  are  fond  of 
the  bran,  and  will  be  largely  poisoned  by  it. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Permanent  Grass. 

Will  you  kindly  answer  what  I  should  do  to  obtain 
good  permanent  grass  for  cow  and  horse.  The  land  is 
low,  black  soil,  and  for  twenty  years  has  been  only 
used  as  a  pasture,  but  is  very  poor  in  grass.  I  have 
no  barn- yard  manure  to  apply  to  it. 

Quebec,   Canada.  Chs.  Bellerive. 

We  would  advise  you  to  sow  as  early  as  you  can  work 
the  land  in  the  spring,  a  mixture  of  grasses.     Say,  10 
lbs.  of  Orchard  grass,  5  lbs.  Red  Top,  5  lbs.  of  Tall 
Meadow  Fescue,  and  5  lbs.   Kentucky  Blue  grass. 
The  orchard  grass  and  fescue  will  be  inclined  to  grow 
If  j  in  tussocks,  and  the  red  top  and  blue  grass  will  fill  in 
the  soil  is  sweetened  by  lime,  the  clover  will  be  able  \  till  after  a  while,  if  you  give  the  pasture  an  annual 
to  overcome  and  crowd  out  the  sorrel.     If  the  land  is  dressing  of  raw  bone  meal,  you  will  have  blue  grass 


cultivated  in  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  and  lime  is 
used  about  once  in  five  or  six  years,  there  will  not  be 
the  trouble  from  sorrel  or  broomsedge,  as  the  better 
grasses  and  clover  will  master  them.  Of  course,  you 
can  sow  peas  on  the  land  instead  of  putting  it  in  corn 


entirely. 


W.  F.  Massey. 


Grasses  for  Hay  and  Pasture. 

While  I  live  in  Illinois  I  have  a  farm  of  240  acres 
I  of  land  in  Alabama.     It  is  upland,  but  not  rocky  on 
if  you  wish,  and  the  lime  will  be  all  right  for  them.  ]  the  top.     It  is  a  liKhfc  sandy  soi,      T  wonld  like  for 

If  you  sow  peas,  I  would  by  all  means  cut  them  for  you  to  answer  the  following  in  the  next  issue  : 
hay,  for  land  of  that  character  does  not  particularly       1-  I  want  to  get  it  all  in  grass,  either  for  pasture  or 
need  them  plowed  under,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  hav>  and  don,t  care  how  much  ir  spreads  or  how  soon 
plow  under  a  crop  of  feed  worth  at  least  $20  per  acre  lt 
for  food,  and  from  which,  by  a  careful  saving  of  the 


grass  for  hay  or  pasture.  Is  Johnson  grass  a  good  hay 
grass?  Do  stock  like  it  and  do  well  on  it?  Also, 
what  about  Bromus  Inermis.  Will  it  make  good  hay 
or  not  ?  The  seedsmen  puff  it  up.  On  that  part  of  my 
land  for  pasture,  I  expect  to  leave  some  of  the  trees 


manure,  you  can  recover  75  per  cent,  of  the  value  as 
manure  in  the  droppings. 

2.  I  do  not  believe  that  kainit  will  have  the  effect     . 

a   -j.  it    i  ti  ,-,.      ^  ..,      standing,  but  it  will  be  so  that  the  sun  will  get  in 

you  name,  and  it  would  damage  the  quality  of  the  anma  Hm~  ,•„  fK<»  a„„      n,„     „      •  .» 

•'  .      ,        _  .  .      ,        ,  some  time  in  the  day.     Can  you  give  me  a  good  grass 

tobacco  seriously.  Kainit,  though  it  has  potash  in  for  that  part  for  pasture?  Will  Bun  clover  do  in  the 
the  form  of  a  sulphate,  has  so  much  chlorine  associated  j  South  ?  Up  here  I  cannot  get  any  stock  to  eat  it.  This 
with  it  that  it  acts  as  a  muriate  or  chloride  on  the  month  I  will  sow  about  two  acres  of  Johnson  Alfalfa 

and  Bromus  Ineriais  mixed.     What  about  it? 
2.  Angora  goats— I  tried  to  find  some— and  after  a 


tobacco.  Then,  too,  as  a  source  of  potash,  you  cau- 
not  afford  to  use  kainit  so  far  from  the  seaboard. 
Kainit  has  but  12  per  cent,  potash,  and  to  get  this 


time  I  got  two  billys  and  one  nannie — and   bought 
some  common  goats  to  run  with  them.     I  have  several 
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half  breeds.     Can  you  tell  where  the  wool  or  hair  can 
be  sold,  aucl  if  the  goats  can  be  sold  on  the  market? 
I  can  find  no  report  in  the  papers  for  either  goat's  wool 
or  goat  meat. 
Alabama.  C.  H.  Hathaway. 

P.  S. — Will  say  I  want  to  move  South  soon  as  I  can 
get  farm  in  grass.  I  have  out  ten  acres  of  Bermuda, 
and  will  put  out  ten  more  this  spring.  I  use  roots ; 
seed  is  no  good.  My  farm  is  at  Mountain  Home,  Ala- 
bama. 

1.  Johnson  grass  is  really  a  sorghum,  and  on  laud 
suited  to  it  makes  a  heavy  growth.  When  cut  just  com 
ing  iuto  bloom  it  makes  nutritive  hay,  but  is  not  a  pas 
ture  grass.  The  objection  to  its  growth  is  its  aggres- 
siveness. It  spreads  both  by  the  root  and  by  seed,  and 
in  mauy  sections  is  for  this  reasou  deemed  a  nuisance. 
In  some  sections  it  has  been  said  that  the  man  who  in- 
troduced it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Un- 
less you  are  disposed  to  give  the  land  wholly  to  this 
grass,  and  can  prevent  it  spreading  on  to  adjoining 
farms,  you  ought  not  to  plant  it. 

Bromus  Inermis  bids  well  to  become  one  of  our 
most  valuable  grasses.  It  should  be  seeded  alone.  It 
is  growing  well  in  this  State.  We  had  a  sod  of  the 
grass  sent  to  us  in  December  seeded  in  September 
which  was  three  or  four  inches  high  and  as  thick  as 
well  could  be  on  the  ground.  Johnson  grass,  Alfalfa 
and  Bromus  Inermis  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  seeding 
together.  They  should  each  be  sown  alone.  Ban- 
clover  grows  readily  in  the  South,  but  there  are  much 
better  varieties  which  will  grow  equally  as  well  with 
proper  preparation  and  care.  It  really  only  ought  to 
be  used  for  an  improver  of  the  land,  as  stock  do  not 
like  it. 

2.  Angora  goat  wool  is  readily  saleable  in  Boston. 
Write  some  wool  merchant  there.  The  meat  of  goats 
is  rarely  found  on  the  American  markets  except  as 
mutton.  It  is  often  sold  for  this,  and  when  young 
makes  good  eating,  and  is  a  good  substitute  for  mut- 
ton.— Ed. 


swallows,  bee  martins,  and  other  birds  which  are  fond 
of  men's  dwellings?  Each  bird,  I  judge,  has  different 
views  of  its  home  as  compared  with  the  homes  of  other 
birds.  I  am  anxious  to  get  all  the  birds  possible  about 
the  house  and  grounds.  I  love  the  birds,  and  the 
more  birds  we  have  about  the  less  trouble  we  have  in 
the  garden  with  insects. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Va.  B.  A.  H. 

1.  We  do  not  know  where  this  variety  can  be  had, 
but  probably  from  some  of  the  seed  merchants  in  Lou- 
isiana, Texas  or  Florida,  as  it  is  said  to  hare  origina- 
ted in  Florida.  Possibly  Prof.  Price,  of  the  South 
Caroliua  Experiment  Station,  Clemson  College,  S.  C, 
who  has  written  a  book  on  the  sweet  potato,  could  tell 
you.  We  notice  that  in  tests  made  in  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana the  Providence  did  not  make  nearly  so  large  a 
yield  as  many  others. 

2.  Butter  may  be  kept  until  summer  if  well  made 
and  the  milk  carefully  washed  from  it  and  packed  down 
in  tubs  or  crocks,  covered  with  tight  lids,  and  stored  in 
a  cold  cellar.  Others  preserve  it  by  making  it  in 
rolls  or  lumps  and  putting  these  into  brine  and  keep- 
ing them  covered  with  it  in  a  cool  place. 

3.  Canada  field  peas  will  mature  the  seed  in  Vir. 
ginia,  if  not  attacked  by  mildew,  to  which  disease 
they  are  very  subject  when  the  hot  weather  sets  in. 
We  do  not  advise  the  sowing  of  seed  from  Canada  peas 
here  as  the  seed  brought  from  Canada  is  so  much  more 
productive  and  the  vines  more  vigorous. 

4.  We  cannot  answer  this  query.  We  desire,  how- 
ever, by  every  means  to  encourage  the  repeopling  of 
our  woods  and  gardens  with  birds.  They  are  the  best 
friends  of  farmei-s  and  gardeners,  and  we  are  suffering 
from  their  wanton  destruction.  They  soon  find  out 
where  they  are  welcome  guests  and  there  make  their 
homes.  We  would  like  to  see  every  gun  taxed,  and 
thus  put  an  end  largely  to  the  wanton  shooting  of  birds 
by  idle  boys  and  men. — Ed. 


Sweet  Potatoes — Keeping    Butter — Canada  Field 
Peas — Bird  Houses. 

1.  In  Bulletin  No.  26,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department,  and  entitled  "  Sweet  Pota- 
toes ;  Their  Culture  and  Uses,"  an  account  is  given  of 
a  variety  called  "Providence,"  which  produces 200 or 
300  more  bushels  per  acre  than  any  of  the  other  varie- 
ties.   Where  may  the  variety  be  bought  ?   Who  has  it  ? 

2.  How  may  butter  be  put  away  now  so  as  to  keep 
well  until  June,  when  we  will  have  good  sale  for  it? 

3.  Will  Canadian  field  peas  seeded  during  January 
in  Tidewater  Virginia  mature  seed  next  summer  so 
they  may  be  used  for  sowing  next  fall  ?  It  is  said  here 
that  Canadian  field  peas  will  not  mature  seed  in  this 
climate. 

4.  What  nesting  boxes  should  be  put  up  for  wrens, 


Temperature  of  Cream  for  Churning. 

Can  you  kindly  tell  me  correct  temperature  for 
cream  to  be  when  churned  ?  Mrs.  J.  H.  C.  B. 

Essex  Co. 

The  cream  should  in  winter  be  at  a  temperature  of 
from  60  to  62  degrees.  In  summer  from  58  to  60  is 
better.  Much  depends  upon  the  period  of  lactation 
of  the  cows,  from  whence  the  cream  is  obtained,  as  to 
whether  the  butter  is  slow  or  long  in  coming  at  these 
temperatures.  When  cows  have  been  long  in  milk  it 
is  well  to  raise  the  temperature  a  little  above  the  nor- 
mal. Sometimes  it  is  also  desirable  to  thin  down  the 
cream  before  churning  to  lessen  its  viscosity  and  thus 
make  it  easier  for  the  globules  of  butter  fat  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  cream.     The  temperature  of  the  room  in 
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-which  the  churning  h  done  should  also  be  carefully 
watched,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  or  about  the  temperature 
of  the  cream  when  put  in  the  churn.  If  it  is  much 
higher  than  this  the  temperature  of  the  cream  in  the 
churn  will  rise  too  high  for  the  best  butter  to  be  made. 
—Ed. 


How  to  Ascertain  the  Ages  of  Cattle  and  Sheep. 
Can  you  tell  a  certain  way  to  tell  the  ages  of  cattle 
and  sheep  ? 
Berkley  Co.,  S.  C.  S.  G.  H. 

The  teeth  afford  a  certain  method  of  ascertaining  the 
age  of  cattle  and  sheep  until  after  the  mouth  becomes 
full  of  the  permanent  teeth.  At  two  years  of  age  or  a 
month  or  two  earlier  the  middle  sucking  teeth  are 
changed  for  two  permanent  broad  teeth.  A  year  later 
the  next  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  centre  ones  are 
changed  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  each  year  until  all 
the.  sucking  teeth  are  gone. — Ed. 


Box  Hedge. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best  fertilizer  for  a  box 
hedge.  For  along  time  our  hedge  has  been  our  pride  ; 
it  seemed  to  flourish  without  care,  except  trimming 
and  watering,  but  last  summer  great  buuches  of  it  died. 

Suffolk  Co.,  Mass.  Albeet  G.  Keith. 

The  chances  are  that  it  is  not  soil  exhaustion  that 
ails  the  box,  but  that  some  scale  insect  has  attacked 
it.  You  had  1  etter  send  specimens  of  the  affected 
plants  to  your  State  experiment  station,  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  and  get  them  to  advise  you.  Sometimes  an  old 
box  hedge  will  get  decrepid  from  crowding,  and  it  is 
then  better  to  take  up  the  whole  and  divide,  and  reset, 
preparing  the  soil  well  and  manuring  with  decom- 
posed stable  manure.     There  is  no  fertilizer   better 

than  this  for  the  plants. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


THE  IRRIGATION  PROBLEM. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

The  most  important  problem  before  the  professors 
of  agricultural  science  to  day  is  how  to  secure  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  moisture  at  times  when  the  skies  are  dry 
and  the  soil  athirst  in  the  short  and  fitful,  but  severe 
spells  of  drouth. 

The  necessity  of  a  regular  supply  of  moisture  is  ad- 
mitted in  every  direction,  but  how  to  obtain  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  an  inexpensive,  practical  and  con- 
trollable manner,  is  the  question. 

Dr.  Stubbs,  Director  Louisiana  Experiment  Station, 
says  that  "few  years  furnish  water  enough  during  the 
growing  season  for  developing  the  maximum  crops  the 
soils  can  produce ;"  that  "two  seasons  out  of  five  the 
rainfall  in  Louisiana  is  deficient."     The  same  is  true 


i  aU  over  the  country.    Bulletin  94  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  states  that  "frequently 
,  dry  weather  continues  so  long  that  it  is  impossible  to 
,  preserve  sufficient  moisture"  for  garden  crops.     Bul- 
j  letin  129,   Cornell  Experiment  Station,  asserts  that 
"water  and  its  constituents  are  the  chief  components 
of  every  crop  the  farmer  produces,  and  if  not  to  be 
had  other  fertilizing  is  useless."    Bulletin  120,  Cornell 
(N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station,  says:    "Hardly  a  season 
passes  in  which  some  important  crop  is  not  reduced  in 
yield  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  because  of  a  lack  of  suffi- 
cient moisture." 

Professor  King,  of  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  author  of  the  latest  and  most  preten- 
tious work  upon  irrigation,  states  that  "it  is  impossi- 
ble to  over  estimate  the  importance  of  water  as  plant 
food.  It  is  indispensable  and  is  used  more  than  any 
other  substance."  Again:  "Thorough  and  careful 
irrigation  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  would 
more  than  double  the  average  yield  of  almost  all  crops 
now  raised"  Again:  "The  density  of  the  popula- 
tion is  not  yet  great  enough  to  consume  the  increased 
product  which  would  result  from  thorough  irriga- 
tion." 

But  what  is  the  remedy  offered*  Prof.  Voorhees, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  coolly  informs 
the  farmer  that  to  properly  irrigate  ten  acres  he  must 
raise  60,000  gallons  of  water  per  day,  and  to  do  that 
will  require  an  outlay  of  $3,500  to  $4,500.  Prof.  King 
states  that  he  watered  a  field  of  corn  in  1S95  every 
seven  to  nine  days,  and  applied  125,000  gallons  per 
acre  each  time. 

If  this  is  all  that  science  and  hydraulic  engineering 
can  give  the  farmer  as  a  solution  of  the  irrigation 
problem,  we  may  as  well  give  up  the  hope.  No 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay  $35  to  $45  per  acre  to 
construct  an  irrigation  system.  But  I  say,  in  all 
candor  and  seriousness,  that  this  is  an  unnecessary 
outlay,  a  very  unreasonable  proposal,  and  entirely 
unworthy  of  modern  science.  The  application  of  one 
thousand  gallons  of  water  per  day  per  acre  is  ample 
for  any  crop,  and  a  plant  to  raise  and  apply  this  to 
ten  acres  can  be  provided  for  $250. 

One  thousand  gallons  of  water  applied  every  night 
upon  each  acre  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  dew  or  gentle 
rain  is  ample,  and  this  can  be  so  applied,  and  the 
hydraulic  engineer  is  called  upon  to  do  it,  and  the 
scientific  agriculturist  to  gainsay  it. 

S.  S.  Boyce. 


The  colt's  usefulness  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
feed  and  care  given  during  the  firat  year  of  its  life. 
Feed  for  good  bone  and  a  large  development  of  mus- 
cle. Both  depend  largely  upon. the  character  of  the 
food  given. 
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Trucking,  Garden   and   Orchard. 


WORK  FOR  THE  HONTH. 

It  is  still  too  early  except  in  the  Gulf  States  to  sow 
or  set  out  the  main  crop  of  vegetables  ;  but  it  is  not 
too  early  to  be  making  every  preparation  to  fit  the 
land  to  receive  the  seed  and  plants.  Every  oppor 
tunity  should  be  availed  of  to  cultivate  the  land  and 
thus  rerate  and  warm  it  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  tilth. 
Manure  and  phosphatic  and  potassic  fertilizers  should 
be  got  onto  the  land  as  soon  as  possible  and  be  well 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  in  doing  this 
work,  do  not  spare  the  manure  and  fertilisers.  Vegeta- 
bles, to  be  good,  must  be  grown  quickly,  and  this  can- 
not be  done  unless  they  have  plenty  of  available  food 
at  hand.  The  root  system  of  most  vegetables  is  not 
large.  They  cannot  forage  for  food,  but  must  have  it 
right  where  they  are  planted.  Many  of  the  vegetables 
are  also  gross  feeders,  hence  the  further  necessity  for 
heavy  fertilization.  The  pleasure,  nay  the  necessity, 
of  having  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  if  the  meals  are  to  be  appetizing  and  satisfy- 
ing during  the  hot  weather,  is  so  great  that  we  cannot 
think  it  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  every  effort 
ought  to  be  willingly  made  to  achieve  this  end. 


If  your  garden  is  not  already  made,  lose  no  time 
in  taking  the  work  in  hand  so  that  it  may  be  off  your 
hands  before  work  in  the  field  presses.  See  that  it  is 
made  in  a  spot  convenient  to  the  house,  so  that  the 
female  members  of  our  family  may  not  have  to  lose 
time  in  going  to  it  for  the  crops  when  needed  in  the 
house.  Fence  it  in  securely  with  a  hog-  and  poultry 
proof  fence,  and  before  you  leave  it  for  the  general 
work  of  the  farm,  see  to  it  that  the  first  crops  are 
planted  and  the  ground  laid  out  for  the  others  so  that 
they  can  be  put  in  with  little  los3of  time  when  time  is 
more  pressing  than  in  the  early  spring.  Lay  off  the 
land  for  the  various  crops  in  long  rows,  so  that  they 
can  be  worked  easily  with  the  cultivator. 


Trish  potatoes  and  English  peas  may  be  planted  as 
soon  as  ever  the  land  is  dry  and  fit  to  work.  In  our 
last  issue  will  be  found  further  information  on  these 
crops. 


Fall-planted  cabbages  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
growth  by  cultivation  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be 
worked,  and  when  growth  has  started  they  may  be 
stimulated  by  a  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  of  75 
or  100  lbs.  to  the  acre. 


Cabbage  plants  raised  in  hot  beds  or  cold  frames 
should  be  hardened  off  gradually  so  as  to  fit  them  to  be 
set  out  as  soon  as  possible. 


Small  sowings  of  radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  spinach, 
spring  kale,  carrots,  parsnips,  parsley  and  onions  may 
be  made  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  but  do  not 
make  the  sowings  of  the  main  crops  until  next  month. 


Make  up  hot  beds  for  striking  sweet  potato  plants 
and  for  raising  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  peppers  and 
early  canteloupes. 

In  the  small  fruit  garden  and  vineyard,  see  that  all 
canes  are  staked  and  tied  up  to  trellises. 


Strawberries  should  be  mulched  around  the  plants 
to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  Pine  tags  and  marsh  hay 
cut  before  the  seed  formed  make  the  best  kind  of 
mulch.  If  the  plants  are  not  well  grown  and  appear 
weakly,  a  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  help 
them,  but  do  not  apply  it  too  heavily,  or  it  will  make 
the  leaf  growth  too  abundant. 


ORCHARDING  IN  SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  would  not  be  without  the  Planter  for  ten  times  its 
cost.  The  hints  on  horticulture  and  orcharding  are 
especially  valuable  to  me.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  holds  out  for  Southwest  Virginia  a  safer 
investment  than  to  buy  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  thrifty  two  year-old  apple  trees  of  varieties 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  where  they  are  to  be 
planted.  Most  orchards  are  ruined  by  planting  too 
many  varieties.  An  orchard  for  profit  should  not  ex- 
ceed six  varieties,  and  for  Southwest  Virginia  I  would 
recommend  Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  York  Imperial, 
Rome  Beauty,  Grimes'  Golden  and  Virginia  Beauty — 
all  belonging  to  the  red  class  except  Grimes'  Golden, 
which  is  a  golden  yellow,  and  one  of  the  best  flavored 
and  most  profitable  apples  in  cultivation. 

Cherries  do  well  on  our  dry  sandy  soils,  and  would 
be  profitable  were  it  not  for  the  thousands  of  English 
sparrows.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  one  on 
the  good  or  evil  of  the  English  sparrow  as  an  Ameri- 
can bird.  Let's  hear  from  some  one  through  the 
Planter.  Jake. 

Scott  Co.,  Va. 


SPRAY    PUMPS. 

Referring  to  the  Spray  Calendar,  published  else- 
where-in  this  issue,  we  would  suggest  that,  in  order 
to  make  spraying  effective,  it  should  be  done  thor- 
oughly and  with  good  spraying  apparatus.  Adver- 
tisements of  same  will  be  found  in  the  advertising 
section  of  this  issue. 
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Peach  Trees  affected  with  "Yellows"  should  be  destroyed  and  burned.    Fire  Blight  on  Pears  or  Quinces, 
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and  Black  Knots  on  Plums  or  Cherries,  should   be  cut  out  and  burned  as  soon  as  discovered. 
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Hellebore 

Fresh  white  Hellebore 1  ounce- 

Water 2  sallons. 

Apply  when  thoroughly  mixed.  This  poison  is  not  so  ener- 
getic as  the  arsenites,  and  may  be  u^ed  a  short  time  before  the 
sprayed  portions  mature.     For  insects  which  chew. 

Kerosene  Emulsion. 

Hard  soap *  pound. 

Boiling  water 1  gallon. 

Kerosene 2  gallons. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  water,  add  the  Kerosene,  and  churn  with 
a  pump  fur  5-10  minutes.  Dilate  10  to  25  times  before  apply 
ing.  L'.-e  strong  emulsion  for  all  scale  insects.  For  insects 
which  suck,  as  plant  lice,  mealy  bugs,  red  spider,  thrips,  bark 
lice  or  scale.  Cabbage  worma,  currant  worms,  and  all  insects 
which  have  soft  bodies,  can  also  be  successfully  treated. 

Raupenleim. 

Raupenleim  (cattrpil'ar  lime)  is  a  German  product  which 
has  prove. 1  very  successful  against  many  insects.  It  is  a  very 
sticky  black  substance,  obtained  from  crude  petroleum  and  lias 
a  str  ng  tar  like  odor.  A  thick  hand  of  it  on  a  trunk  of  a  tree 
will  remain  sticky  for  several  week-*,  and  catches  all  insects 
which  attempt  to  cross  or  puncture  it.  It  can  be  obtained  in 
this  country  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Mens -1  &  Son,  64  Broad  street. 
New  York  city,  for  $3.75  per  keg  of  25  lbs.  One  poun  1  will 
cover  the  whole  trunk  of  a  tree  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter 


VIRGINIA    STATE    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


Notes  of  Discussion  at  the  Recent  Annual  Meeting 
at  Staunton. 

In  our  last  issue  will  be  found  a  report  of  the  busi- 
ness transacted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society. 

The  following  notes  are  made  of  the  discussion  on 
papers  read  and  addresses  made  on  subjects  of  interest 
to  fruit  growers : 

On  the  question  of  "Home  Remedies  for  Orchard 
Pests,"  Dr.  McCue  said  that  stock  was  often  diseased 
when  bought,  and  should  be  carefully  examined.  The 
woolly  aphis  is  difficult  to  combat.  He,  however, 
succeeded  in  destroying  it  by  placing  strong  hickory 
ashes  around  the  roots  of  the  trees  every  year.  He 
advised  the  dipping  of  the  twigs  in  kerosene  oil.  As 
a  fertilizer  for  the  orchard,  he  advised  the  use  of 
muriate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  to  the  acre 
sown  broadcast,  bat  applied  more  thickly  under  the 
trees.  Mr.  Walter  Whateley  advised  the  use  of  the 
lye  spray  for  small  insects  on  the  trees.  Professor 
Alwood  spoke  of  the  trouble  of  lice  on  the  trees.  The 
green  lice  on  apple  trees  come  from  eggs  laid  in  the 
fall  on  the  branches.  These  can  be  destroyed  by 
spraying  several  times  during  the  winter.  The  black 
lice  and  peach  tree  aphis  stay  at  the  roots  until  spring 
and  then  appear  on  the  twigs.  For  these  the  remedy 
is  to  spray  early  before  the  buds  are  formed  with  a 
solution  of  one  pound  of  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Early  treatment  is  absolutely  essential  to  success. 
For  borers,  Mr.  Murrell  favored  painting  trees  with 


white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  and  to  remove  the  dirt 
away  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  for  some  distance  and 
paint  the  boles  of  the  trees  up  to  a  foot  or  two  above 
ground.  The  trees  should  be  wormed  twice  a  year. 
The  worms  can  be  found  by  removing  the  soil  from 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  watching  for  the 
sawdust  bored  out  by  the  worms.  Mr.  Cockerill  ad- 
vocated leaving  the  roots  exposed  during  winter,  but 
Mr.  Wickersham  thought  this  would  be  fatal  to  the 
trees  in  a  hard  winter,  and  advised  banking  the  earth 
up  around  the  trunks.  Mr.  Murrell,  speaking  on 
hill  side  orchards,  advised  sowiug  clover  or  peas  to- 
prevent  washing.  Dr.  Dodge  asked  as  to  the  best  ex- 
posure for  fruit,  and  was  told  a  north  or  west  exposure 
was  best  for  production,  and  south  and  west  for  color 
and  quality.  H.  D.  Peck  inquired  as  to  the  best  varie- 
ties of  apples  for  the  Valley  section  of  Virginia.  He 
thought  the  York  Imperial  (Johnson's  Fine  Winter) 
seemed  best :  others  favored  the  Winesap.  Mr. 
Hydenrich  said  Winesaps  gave  more  trouble  to  ship- 
pers than  any  other  variety.  He  preferred  Johnson's 
Fine  Winter.  Mr.  Kendy  said  he  was  not  ready  to 
condemn  the  Winesaps,  and  thought  the  trouble  was 
more  with  the  fruit  growers  than  the  fruit  or  climate. 
Mr.  Buckley  thought  the  trouble  was  in  the  way  the 
fruit  was  treated  after  being  gathered.  It  should  not 
he  kept  heaped  in  large  quantities,  but  spread  out  in 
an  airy  place.- 

The  question  was  asked  how  to  detect  the  San  Jose 
scale  from  other  scale  insects  with  certainty.  Prof. 
Alwood  replied,  by  scraping  off  the  bark.  If  the 
inner  bark  or  cambium  was  purple,  the  disease  was 
undoubtedly  San  Jose  scale. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Tiansportation  Committee,  one  gentleman  stated 
that  the  reduction  in  charges  obtained  by  the  Society 
had  saved  him  $40  on  one  crop  of  strawberries  shipped 
to  Cincinnati. 

Professor  Alwood  strongly  endorsed  the  use  of  cold 
storage  for  keeping  fruit. 


THE  HOME  GARDEN. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

No  part  of  the  farm  acres  pays  a  more  sure  or  bet- 
ter dividend  than  the  small  part  devoted  to  the  home 
garden.  The  farmer  living  largely  in  the  out  door  air 
has  less  need  for  green  vegetation  in  his  diet,  but  noth- 
ing serves  to  round  out  a  dinner  and  add  relish  to 
meats  like  fresh  vegetables  and  green  things  from  the 
garden.  The  garden  is  also  the  first  lesson  to  all 
children  in  the  great  farm  school.  What  is  there  in- 
tensively and  exactly  done  is  a  preparatory  lesson  for 
work  upon  a  larger  scale. 

The  garden  need  not  be  large  ;  a  piece  of  ground  75 
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to  100  feet  square  is  euough  to  begin  with.  This  piece 
should  be  upon  the  east  and  south  of  trees  or  buildings, 
so  as  to  get  all  the  sunlight  and  be  protected  from  the 
cold  winds  from  the  north  and  northwest. 

As  a  beginniug.  and  to  be  of  ease  in  being  cared  for, 
it  should  all  be  laid  off  in  rows  instead  of  beds,  and  in 
such  directions  that  a  mule  and  light  plow  or  narrow 
cultivator  can  be  run  from  one  end  to  the  other  without 
having  to  turn  or  tread  upon  the  growing  plants  ;  lay 
off  in  rows  rather  than  beds,  because  there  will  be 
times  when  the  plants  will  need  cultivating  and  no 
time  to  do  it  by  hand. 

Frequent  cultivation  once  or  twice  in  a  row  with 
plow  or  cultivator  keeps  the  soil  in  condition,  holds 
moisture,  and  enables  the  rows  to  be  weeded  by  hand 
readily. 

This  garden  plot  should  be  a  permanent  thing.  Se- 
lect for  convenience,  and  that  it  may  be  easily  and 
thoroughly  fertilized  and  deeply  tilled  and  well  har 
rowed.  In  a  garden,  the  soil  should  be  made  very 
fine,  and  the  manure  be  well  rotted  and  well  mixed  in 
the  soil. 

The  planting  does  not  want  to  be  done  all  at  the 
same  time.  The  most  hardy  plants,  like  peas,  beets, 
radishes  and  lettuce  may  be  planted  very  early.  A 
good  way  to  plant  radishes  is  to  scatter  a  few  seed 
with  the  beets  or  cabbage  or  carrots  and  parsnips  and 
pull  them  out  as  they  grow. 

Peas,  beets  and  onions  can  hardly  be  planted  too 
early  after  the  ground  is  ready.  A  hot  bed  to  start 
cabbages  and  tomatoes  in  is  a  convenience,  while  a 
couple  of  boards  set  up  each  side  of  a  row  of  plants, 
or  sticks  stuck  along  in  the  row  and  some  thin  cloth, 
tobacco  cloth  or  old  bagging  or  guano  sacks  opened 
and  laid  on  the  sticks  over  the  early  plauts  at  night 
and  removed  in  the  morning,  will  facilitate  the  grow- 
ing of  early  crops. 

When  a  few  rows  of  plants  are  put  out  at  one  side, 
another  few  rows  for  succession  may  be  added  each 
week  or  two  ;  also,  dwarf  and  early  varieties  may  be 
followed  by  medium  and  main  crops. 

All  the  preparations  for  the  garden  can  be  made  at 
odd  times,  and  when  once  exactly  done  and  the  benefits 
once  seen,  no  home  will  be  without  the  little  garden, 
while  additions  and  variations  without  number  will  be 
suggested  to  the  women  and  children  for  special  plants 
and  flowers.  My  mother's  little  garden  of  plants, 
flowers  and  fruits  was  to  me  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
in  fifty  years  of  wandering  I  cannot  forget  it. 

Gardener. 


Cold  storage,  if  properly  conducted,  is  practicable 
.and  profitable  for  the  fruit  grower. 

Where  fruit  is  grown  for  home  use,  or  the  local 
market,  home  cold  storage  is  advisable. 


EARLY  CABBAGE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

I  suppose  there  are  more  people  who  eat  cabbage, 
and  eat  them  all  the  year  round,  than  any  other  vege- 
table that  grows.  I  am  often  asked  the  question, 
"  What  vegetable  pays  best?  What  would  you  advise 
us  to  plant  for  profit?"  To  these  inquiries  I  have 
usually  advised  taking  up  some  standard  vegetable, 
like  cabbage,  or  potatoes,  the  culture  of  which  is  sim- 
ple, and  the  market  for  which  is  in  most  cases  sure. 

There  may  possibly  be  more  profit  in  certain  favored 
localities  from  the  more  delicate  vegetables,  such  as 
celery,  lettuce,  or  cauliflower;  but  their  successful 
culture  is  more  difficult,  and  the  demand  somewhat 
limited  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  people  must  have  some- 
thing to  boil,  especially  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, when  the  system  craves  vegetable  food.  And 
cabbage,  potatoes,  and  turnips  form  the  bulk  of  what 
they  consume. 

The  early  cabbage  crop  is  a  most  important  one, 
both  North  and  South,  and  it  is  well  to  commence  op- 
erations in  advance  of  the  time  for  setting  the  plants. 
We  begin  planting  seed  of  Early  Jersey,  Wakefield, 
and  Early  Summer  in  cold  frames  by  the  middle  of 
November,  and  follow  this  up  with  other  plantings  in 
hot  beds  in  January.  We  also  prepare  some  of  our 
land  in  the  fall.  We  have  an  acre  of  red  clay  upland 
which  we  plowed  and  subsoiled  in  November,  and 
threw  the  land  up  in  ridges  so  the  frost  coidd  pene- 
trate to  make  it  fine.  On  this  we  are  putting  fifty 
tons  of  good  stable  manure  broadcast,  and  shall  sup- 
plement it  somewhat  with  commercial  fertilizers.  We 
have  another  acre  of  bottom  land  which  was  in  beans 
last  fall,  with  crimson  clover  sown  between  the  rows. 
The  clover  is  now  a  fine  carpet  of  green.  This  clover 
sod  and  the  old  bean  vines  will  be  turned  under  the 
last  of  February,  and  a  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer 
used  to  the  acre,  which  will  analyze  ammonia  4  per 
cent.,  phosphoric  acid  6  per  cent.,  and  potash  7  per 
cent.  To  make  this  we  shall  use  50  lbs.  nitrate  of 
soda,  900  lbs.  cotton  seed  meal,  S00  lbs.  acid  phos- 
phate, and  250  lbs.  muriate  of  potash.  Here  we  figure 
on  the  clover  furnishing  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen,  and 
if  the  plants  do  not  grow  off  to  suit  us,  we  shall  use 
some  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top  dressing. 

Cabbages  are  gross  feeders,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
economize  on  the  fertilizer  with  a  crop  like  this.  A 
crop  of  cabbages  of  200  barrels  to  the  acre,  of  150  lbs. 
each,  will  remove  from  the  soil  114  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
331  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  and  129  lbs.  potash— more 
plant  food  than  is  removed  by  any  other  vegetable 
crop  we  grow  ;  and  to  insure  success  with  cabbage  we 
must  be  sure  the  land  is  rich. 

We  shall  work  the  land  down  fine  after  breaking, 
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apply  the  fertilizer  broadcast,  and  harrow  it  in  ;  then 
lay  off  our  rows  two  feet  apart  with  a  small  scooter 
plow,  and  set  the  plants  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  This  will  take  about  12,000  plants  to  the  acre. 
We  prefer  to  set  the  plants  in  the  furrow,  as  they  are 
less  likely  to  be  troubled  by  cut  worms  than  when  set 
on  the  bed.  They  also  live  better,  and  will  stand 
more  drouth,  as  the  root  system  is  put  deeper  in  the 
ground.  The  first  working  is  given  with  the  pronged 
hoe  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  established,  and  this  is 
followed  with  the  fine  tooth  cultivator. 

The  cultivation  of  this  crop  must  be  rapid,  at  least 
once  a  week  with  hoe  or  cultivator,  until  the  plants 
meet  in  the  rows,  and  would  be  injured  by  the  passage 
of  the  horse.  Immediately  after  every  rain,  as  soon 
as  the  land  is  dry  enough,  work  over  the  patch  to  stop 
evaporation  and  keep  the  plants  growing.  The  longer 
they  are  cultivated  the  longer  they  will  grow  and  the 
bigger  crop  you  will  have. 

F.  J.  Meeeiam. 


HORSE-RADISH  CULTURE  IN  BOHEMIA. 

Horseradish  is  employed  much  more  extensively 
by  German  and  Austrian  than  by  American  cooks, 
with  the  result  that  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  has  re- 
ceived in  those  countries  more  atteution  than  with  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  markets  tl  ere  af- 
ford an  adequate  supply,  of  good  quality,  has  doubt 
less  tended  to  encourage  consumption  of  this  accepta- 
ble condiment  and  to  increase  the  variety  of  culinary 
uses  to  which  it  is  put,  it  being  employed  not  alone  in 
the  raw  state  but  as  a  prominent  ingredient  of  boiled 
dressings  for  beef  and  mutton  dishes. 

The  variety  ot  horse  radish  known  in  Germany  and 
Austria  as  the  "  Maliner"  or  "Maliner  Kren"  is  con 
sidered  superior  to  any  other.  It  is  grown  to  perfec- 
tion in  Kutteuburg,  a  small  village  southwest  of  Kolin, 
in  Bohemia,  whence  large  quantities  are  exported.  It 
is  distinguished  by  unusually  sharp  penetrating  taste, 
uniform  shape,  and  excellent  keeping  qualities.  The 
author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Schmidt,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  in  Leitmeritz,  Bohemia,  for  kindly  fur- 
nishing him  with  brief  notes  on  the  culture  of  this  va 
riety  of  horse  radish,  as  practiced  at  Kuttenburg. 

A  deep,  loose,  strong  soil  with  plenty  of  moisture  is 
best  suited  to  the  culture  of  horse  radish.  In  the  an 
tumn  the  soil  is  forked  over  to  a  depth  of  two  or  two 
and  a  half  feet  and  well  rotted  barnyard  manure  is 
thoroughly  worked  in  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more. 
A  narrow  bed,  three  feet  wide,  is  prepared,  and  in  late 
March  or  early  April  the  horseradish  cuttings  are 
planted  along  both  edges,  alternating  so  that  they  are 
not  opposite  each  other  across  the  bed.  The  cuttings 
are  twelve  inches  long  and  are  set  out  eighteen  inches 
apart  I  nstead  of  being  placed  vertically  in  the  ground 
they  are  planted  in  an  obliquely  horizontal  position, 
with  the  upper,  larger  end  covered  by  only  three-quar- 
ters to  one  inch  of  earth,  whil^  the  lower  end  lies  three 
or  four  inches  deep.  As  a  consf  qnence  of  this  slanting 
position,  the  new  roots  thrown  out  from  the  lower  end 


of  the  cutting,  striking  vertically  downward,  mak© 
almost  a  ri^ht  angle  with  the  main  stem,  and  it  is- 
these  slender  roots  from  which  the  new  cuttings  for 
the  next  season's  planting  are  made. 

During  the  summer  the  ground  is  kept  free  from 
weeds  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  lightly  stirred.  To- 
ward the  end  of  June  the  bed  is  gone  over  carefully 
and  each  cutting  uncovered  separately  and  slightly 
raised  out  of  the  soil  with  the  hand.  Care  is  taken 
not  to  injure  the  perpendicular  roots  which  have 
formed  from  its  lower  end.  All  small  rootlets  are 
rubbed  off  from  the  body  of  the  root  with  a  woolen 
cloth  ;  those  that  are  too  large  to  be  removed  in  this 
manner  being  cut  close  with  a  sharp  knife.  A  small 
quantity  of  powdered  charcoal  is  scattered  over  the 
cut  surfaces  to  prevent  decay.  The  cuttiug  is  again 
covered  with  earth  as  before. 

In  order  to  keep  the  new  roots  of  a  uniform  diame- 
ter, and  to  prevent  their  striking  deep  into  the  soil 
and  becoming  too  slender,  the  beds  aie  sometimes  un- 
derlaid with  a  porous  cement  pavement,  a  foot  and  a 
half  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  pavement 
checks  the  growth  of  the  young  roots  and  causes  them 
to  thicken. 

The  roots  are  allowed  to  continue  growth  until  the 
end  of  September,  at  which  time  the  harvest  begins. 
The  cuttings  which  have  been  two  seasons  in  the 
ground,  the  first  as  vertical  roots  and  the  second  in 
the  oblique  position,  are  by  this  time  large  enough  for 
market.  In  digging  the  horseradish  a  long  bladed 
mattock  or  spade  is  used  which  enables  the  digger  to 
remove  not  only  the  obliquely  planted  cutting,  which 
is  the  marketable  product,  but  also  the  new  roots  from 
its  lower  end,  of  which  the  cuttings  for  next  year  are 
to  be  made. 

The  roots  are  sent  to  market  in  neat  bundles  of  sev- 
eral dozen.  The  uniformity  in  length  and  diameter  is 
remarkable,  the  average  thickness  being  about  two 
and  a  halt  inches  at  the  large  end  and  one  and  a  half 
inches  at  the  other. 

Restaurants  keep  their  supplies  of  horse  radish  quite 
fresh  for  several  months  by  planting  the  roots  in  cool 
cellars  in  moist  sand,  and  the  cuttings  held  over  for 
the  spring  planting  are  kept  in  the  same  way. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Maliner 
Kren  variety  of  horse-radish  can  be  cultivated  as  suc- 
cessfully in  America  as  in  Bohemia,  if  the  hand  labor 
entailed  by  the  removal  of  the  small  roots  from  the 
cuttings  is  not  too  great.  But  even  should  this  addi- 
tional expenditure  or  care  prove  unprofitable  the  se- 
lection to  which  this  variety  has  been  subjected  will 
probably  render  it  superior  even  under  the  methods 
now  practiced  by  growers  in  America. 

Whether  the  variety,  when  introduced,  will  retain 
its  superior  qualities  can  be  determined  only  by  ex- 
periment. A  quantity  of  cuttings  has,  therefore,  been 
imported  for  distribution  to  the  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, and  to  special  growers  who  are  already  familiar 
with  the  culture  of  horse  radish  and  are  willing  to  take 
the  pains  necessary  for  a  careful  experiment. 
David  G.  Faiechild, 
A gricu It urat  Explorer. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mention  the  Planter  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Live  Stock  and   Dairy. 


HEREFORDS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  take  pleasure  in  showing  you  and  the  many  friends 
I  have  made  through  my  advertisement  in  your  good 
paper,  the  cut  of  my  new  herd  bull,  "Gold  Standard," 
made  from  a  photograph. 


He  is  a  combination  of  Anxiety  III.  4466,  and  Im- 
ported Lord  William  4057,  with  the  blood  of  Earl  of 
Shadpland  XLI.  thrown  in. 

Gold  Standard,  as  a  calf,  yearling  and  two  year  old, 
has  never  been  beaten,  and  his  sire,  Pride  of  Ever- 
green, is  a  prize-winner,  and  at  the  Kansas  City  Here- 
ford show,  his  calves  did  well. 

Weighing  1,900  pounds  at  Timouium  Pair,  1899, 
shown  as  a  two-year  old,  I  don't  propose  to  force  him 
much.  His  calves  show  deep  sides,  good  backs  and 
excellent  heads. 

This  photograph  does  not  do  him  justice — that,  I 
believe,  is  the  usual  saying — but  to  prove  the  case  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  showiug  him  in  his  new  home 
to  any  one  who  may  favor  me  with  a  visit. 

E.  M.  Gillet. 

Bacon  Hall  Farm,  Verona,  Md. 


THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  best  informed  in 
cattle  history  that  the  Holstein-Friesians  are  the  old- 
est and  purest  breed  of  thoroughbred  cattle  in  the 
world.  All  other  breeds  are  of  more  recent  origin, 
and  have  sometimes  been  formed  by  a  mixture  of  this 
breed  and  the  native  stock  of  the  country  in  which 
they  were  bred.     The  Holstein  Friesians  are  a  primi 


tive  race,  which,  if  we  can  rely  on  human  testimony, 
has  maintained  the  purity  of  its  blood  for  two  thousand 
years. 

Instead  of  having  sprung  from  other  breeds,  it  is 
said  to  be  the  foundation  stock  from  which  many 
others  have  been  built  up.  The  Oldeubergs,  Brieten- 
bergs,  Dittmarshes,  Groningens,  the  Zelands,  and  the 
black  and  white  cattle  of  Flanders,  have  all  sprung 
from  it.  The  Shorthorns  also  have  a  large  infusion  of 
this  blood.  The  Holstein-Friesians  are  the  genuine 
cattle  aristocracy  of  Europe.  Their  genealogy  extends 
back  to  the  reign  of  Caesar  Augustus,  before  the  Chris- 
tian era;  but  instead  of  becoming  weak  and  effemi- 
nate, like  some  of  the  royal  families  of  the  old  world, 
they  have,  by  great  painstaking  of  their  breeders,  be- 
come more  stalwart  and  robust. 

Prof.  Henderveld,  in  his  history  of  the  breed,  says  : 
"The  genealogy  of  the  Netherland  cattle  is  pure  and 
unadulterated,  aud  is  at  least  two  thousand  years 
old." 

The  inhabitants  of  Friesland  were  celebrated  for 
the  number  and  excellence  of  their  cattle  in  ancient 
times. 

Prof.  Hengeveld,  of  Utrect,  says:  "The  Friesians 
were  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Holland.  Their  history 
goes  back  as  far  as  300  years  before  Christ.  Tacitus 
[the  Roman  historian]  says  of  the  Friesians  that  they 
owned  cattle,  not  excelling  in  beauty,  but  in  number, 
and  that  Julius  Co33ar  says  that  they  paid  each  other 
in  cows,  sheep  and  goats. 

A  French  historian,  who  wrote  in  1350,  states  that 
Holland  had  for  500  years  previously  been  famed  for 
its  dairy  products. 

Hale's  Husbandry,  published  in  1758,  treating  of 
dairy  cattle,  says  :  "  But  the  fine  kinds  are  the  Dutch 
and  the  Alderneys."  The  cattle  now  called  Holstein 
Friesians  were  at  that  time,  and  until  quite  recently, 
called  the  Dutch,  the  Holland,  or  Netherland  cattle. 

Their  native  countries,  where  they  are  found  in  their 
purity,  are  in  the  two  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
North  Holland  and  Friesland,  and  in  the  neighboring 
province  or  Duchy  of  Holstein,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  but  now  annexed  to 
Prussia.  The  general  adoption  of  the  name  Holstein- 
Friesian  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the 
two  rival  associations  of  cattle  breeders— the  "  Hol- 
stein" and  "Dutch  Friesian,"  both  associations  en- 
gaged in  raising  exactly  the  same  breed.  They  were 
united  in  1885,  and  the  name  Holstein-Friesian  agreed 
upon. 

When  we  read  about  distinguished  men,  or  famous 
animals,  we  always  have  a  curiosity  to  know  some- 
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thing  about  the  country  that  produced  them.  A  de- 
scription of  North  Holland  will  apply  equally  well  to 
the  provinces  of  Ilolstein  and  Friesland.  The  surface 
of  the  country  is  generally  low,  in  many  places 
marshy,  and  much  of  it  lies  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
from  the  encroachments  of  which  it  is  protected  by 
dunes  and  a  line  of  sand-hills,  and  where  this  natural 
defense  is  wanting,  strong  dikes  or  embankments  of 
earth  have  been  constructed  at  great  expense  to  keep 
out  the  water.  Engineers  have  special  charge  of  the 
dikes  and  pumping  stations,  the  expense  of  which  is 
reckoned  at  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum. 

Water-ways  and  canals  are  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  immense  tracts 
of  meadow  land,  and  the  polders  reclaimed  from  the 
lakes,  or  sea,  are  traversed  by  large  canals  intersected 
in  every  direction  by  smaller  ones  for  drainage  and  for 
commercial  communication.  The  city  of  Venice  has 
canals  for  streets,  Holland  has  canals  for  common  roads 
in  the  country. 

The  climate  is  variable,  and  subject  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature— cold  and  chilly  winds  often 
following  in  quick  succession  after  warm  weather,  re- 
quiring particular  care  as  to  clothing. 

The  Holstein-Friesiaus  are  a  large  breed  of  cattle, 
but  not  quite  so  large  generally  aa  the  beef  breeds. 
The  cows  weigh,  when  in  moderate  flesh,  from  1100  to 
1300  pounds.  In  color,  they  are  usually  black  and 
white  mixed,  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  predominating,  but  sometimes  an  animal  of  pure 
blood  is  produced  that  is  red  and  white  or  pure  white. 
Jacob  proved  long  ago  that  the  color  of  cattle  could 
be  affected  by  the  painstaking  of  the  herder. 

Until  recently,  the  Netherland  breeders  sought  for 
superior  dairy  stock  without  regard  to  color,  but  since 
the  American  breeders  adopted  black  and  white  as  the 
standard,  and  will  not  admit  auy  other  colors  to  reg- 
istration, the  Netherland  breeders  have  followed  their 
example,  and  have  thus  made  black  and  white  the 
herd-book  color  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  cattle  were  brought  to  America  by  the  Dutch 
who  settled  in  New  York  about  1625,  but  soon  became 
mixed  with  other  breeds.  The  first  importation  that 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  public  was  made  by  Win- 
throp  W.  Chenery,  of  Massachusetts,  in  1852,  and  since 
then  they  have  rapidly  won  their  way  to  public  favor, 
and  are  njw  regarded  by  competent  judges  as  one  of 
the  best  dairy  breeds  in  the  world.  That  the  average 
Holstein-Friesian  cows  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk, 
which  will  make  a  larger  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese 
than  the  average  cows  of  any  other  breed,  is  a  fact  es 
tablished  by  such  strong  evidence  that  few  well  in 
formed  cattlemen  are  disposed  to  dispute  it.  Being 
larger  and  stronger  machines,  they  have  the  ability  to 


turn  out  larger  amount  of  products.  But  larger  ma- 
chines of  course  require  a  larger  amount  of  raw  mate- 
rial to  convert  into  manufactured  goods.  Larger  en- 
gines supply  more  power  than  smaller  ones,  but  con- 
sume more  fuel  and  require  more  water  to  convert  into 
steam. 

The  question  that  still  remains  to  be  decided  is — 
Which  breed  of  dairy  cows  supply  the  largest  quanti- 
ty of  dairy  products  for  the  amount  of  food  consumed  t 
A  trial  made  at  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in 
Prussia  resulted  as  follows :  With  the  same  care,  in 
the  same  time,  an  Ayrshire  cow  produced  2,247  quarts 
of  milk.  The  Holstein  cow  produced  5,677  quarts. 
The  Ayrshire  consumed  nine  pounds  of  hay  to  produce 
a  quart  of  milk,  and  the  Holstein  cow  but  five  pouuds. 
The  Ayrshire  breeders  in  Scotland  and  America  will 
not  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  fairness  of  this  ex 
periment. 

The  surprising  results  of  many  tests  made  with  this 
breed  might  be  cited  here  if  space  would  admit.  The 
cow  Mercedes  (72.'?)  won  the  champion  cup  offered  by 
the  Breeders'  Gazette  for  the  greatest  butter  yield  for 
30  consecutive  days  ending  July  1st,  1SS3,  open  to  all 
breeds,  her  well  authenticated  record  being  99  pounds 
and  63  ounces  of  nnsalted  butter. 

Smith,  Powell  &  Lamb's  cow  Aggie,  2d,  gave  20,737 
pounds  lit'  iuilk  in  one  year.  Another  of  their  cows, 
of  the  same  breed,  won  the  highest  award  for  the 
largest  quantity  of  butter  produced  at  the  great  dairy 
show  in  New  York  city,  and  won  it  against  a  strong 
competition  from  oilier  breeds. 

The  Princess  of  Wayne,  at  five  years  old,  made  91 
pounds  of  butter  in  30  days,  and  the  same  year  gave 
20,469  poundsof  milk.  Her  average  weight  was  about 
1,475  pouuds. 

Empress  (539),  in  her  13th  year,  gave  19,714  pounds 
of  milk  in  365  cousecutive  days. 

As  a  breed,  they  have  good  digestive  powers,  and 
the  young  put  on  flesh  rapidly. 

J.  W.  Ingham. 


WHY  KEEP  SCRUB  CATTLE? 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

The  great  demand  for  high  grade  cattle  for  fatten- 
ing purposes  aud  the  high  price  obtained  for  first  class 
beef,  constitute  one  of  the  most  hopeful  outlooks  for 
improvement  and  profit  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, but  particularly  to  in  the  South. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  so  few  of  our  Virginia  farmers 
persistently  refuse  to  accept  such  an  opportunity! 
Certainly,  it  cannot  be  from  ignorance  !  Why  do 
they  continue  to  use  scrub  bulls,  whose  progeny  are 
worth  but  little,  if  any  more  thau  their  hides  will  sell 
for,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  every  calf  got 
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by  a  pnre  bred  Shorthorn  bull  will  readily  bring  from 
$12  to  $20  when  it  is  four  months  old  t 

Why  do  they  persist  in  keeping  a  lot  of  "  thorough 
bred  scrub"  cows — a  majority  of  them  not  worth  the 
food  they  consume  for  any  purpose  in  God's  world — 
when  they  could  so  easily  and  cheaply  secure  in  their 
stead  good  grade  Shorthorns?  Do  they  not  know  that 
this  latter  class  of  animals  make  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  and  most  profitable  dual  purpose  cows  in 
the  world  t 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  grade  Shorthorns  are  hardy 
and  thrifty  :  that  they  give  large  quantities  of  milk 
of  most  excellent  quality ;  that  their  calves,  when 
sired  by  a  pare  bred  male  of  the  same  strain,  bring 
from  three  to  five  times  as  much  as  scrubs  would  do  ; 
and  that  when  dry  aud  fattened  for  beef,  they  take  on 
flesh  more  rapidly,  weigh  heavier,  aud  sell  for  a  much 
better  price  too  ? 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  intelligent  reader  of 
your  most  excellent  journal  will  admit  the  truth  of 
the  above  statemen  s,  yet  it  is  passiug  strange  how 
few  of  them  will  act  in  the  matter.  Of  a  truth  it  may 
be  said  of  many  of  them,  that  they  "sin  against  light 
and  knowledge." 

What  do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Editor,  would  he  the 
value  in  dollars  aud  cents  to  the  stock  interests  of 
Virginia  alone,  if  every  "  broomsedge  scrub  bull" 
could  be  replaced  by  a  thoroughbred  Shorthorn,  aud 
every  diminutive  scrub  cow  by  one  of  good  grade 
breeding  ?  So  far  as  the  results,  financially  consid- 
ered, are  concerned,  do  you  not  thiuk  it  would  be  the 
best  investment  of  mouey  our  farmers  ever  made  if 
this  suggestion  could  be  carried  out! 

I  am  not  a  breeder  of  cattle  of  any  kind — don't 
even  know  a  great  deal  about  them — aud  don't  care 
much  about  them  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  do  care 
a  great  deal  about  the  condition  of  all  our  agricultural 
classes,  and  would  willingly  contribute  all  in  my 
power  to  make  them  more  thrifty  and  prosperous. 

In  conclusion,  if  this  article  has  not  already  run  on 
to  too  great  a  length,  will  you  insert  the  enclosed  clip 
pings  from  a  late  number  of  the  Breeders1  Gazette,  in 
order  that  our  people  may  know  what  has  been  done 
along  this  line  of  improved  stock.  Perchance  some 
of  them  may  be  persuaded  to  "go  and  do  likewise," 
and  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  experiment. 
John  T.  Howlett. 

Wythe  Co.,   Vd. 


pounds.  They  commanded  $6  35,  and  C.  W.  Foster, 
the  Halstead  street  butcher  who  sold  them  over  the 
block  in  his  shop,  declares  that  he  "never  saw  the 
like  of  them,  either  alive  or  dead."  They  were  so 
short  legged  and  such  "nuggets"  that  some  of  the 
stock  yards  people,  long  accustomed  to  the  old  time 
types,  were  disposed  to  consider  them  "freaks." 

Mr.  Ratcliff  informs  us  that  about  half  of  the  bunch 
were  pure  bred  Shorthorns  and  the  other  half  cross- 
bred Shorthorn  Galloways.  The  dams  of  the  cross- 
bred calves  were  got  by  a  Galloway  bull  out  of  pure- 
bred Shorthorn  cows,  and  they  were  bred  to  a  Short- 
horn bull,  making  the  calves  marketed  three-quarter 
Shorthorn  blood  and  one  quarter  Galloway. 


Grade  Short- horn  Heifers  Bring  $6.10. 

The  heifers  which  I  sold  in  Chicago  for  $6.10  were 
Shorthorn  grades,  averaging  seventeen  months  of  age. 
The  f-ire  was  from  the  herd  of  R.  E.  Watts.  They 
were  fed  new  milk  until  they  would  eat  oats  and  corn, 
the  quantity  being  increased  gradually  as  they  grew 
older.  Only  three  months  before  shipping  they  were 
put  on  full  feed  of  corn,  at  the  same  time  running  on 
grass  until  marketed.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  of 
corn  ied.  neither  were  they  weighed.  The  heifers 
averaged  917  pounds  in  Chicago,  and  netted  per  head 
$53.  W.  S.  Kellogg. 

Jackson  Co.,  la.,  in  Breeders'  Gazette. 


High  priced  Young  Cattle. 
Our  illustration  page  presents  a  picture,  of  a  bunch 
of  '  baby  beeves  "  that  created  quite  a  little  comment 
when  marketed  at  the  Chicago  yards.  This  consign- 
ment, fed  aud  shipped  by  W.  R.  Ratcliff,  Fountain 
county,  Ind.,  included  twenty  five  head  of  cattle  from 
eight  to  thirteen    months    old,    and    averaging  960 


POLLED  DURHAnS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

I  am  constantly  receiving  inquiries  as  to  what  Polled 
Durham  means,  and  as  this  is  a  question  that  all  Short- 
horn breeders  ought  to  know,  I  concluded  the  best 
way  to  put  it  before  the  farmers  of  this  section  was  to 
have  the  history  of  this  great  breed  of  cattle  published 
in  the  Planter.  There  are  two  strains  of  Polled  Dur- 
haras,  one  strain  being  produced  from  pure  bred  horn- 
less Short  horns,  and  the  other  line  being  developed 
by  using  pure-bred  Short  horn  bulls  on  native  muley 
cows.  Those  coming  from  the  pure  bred  Shorthorn 
families  are  called  "double  standard,"  because  they  are 
registered  in  both  the  American  Short  horn  herd  book 
and  the  Polled  Durham  herd  book.  The  other  branch  is 
called  "single  standard,"  because  the  members  of  this 
family  can  only  be  registered  in  the  Polled  Durham 
herd  book.  Breeders  of  Polled  Durham  cattle  claim  a 
Polled  Durham  bull  will  get  from  95  per  cent,  to  100 
per  cent,  hornless  calves  from  horned  cows.  Their 
prepotency  in  this  direction  is  very  remarkable. 
There  is  no  breed  that  comes  so  near  the  standard 
set  for  general  purpose  cattle. 

The  Short  horn  is  the  best  and  most  popular  breed 
of  cattle  on  earth,  and  the  double  standard  Polled 
Durhams  have  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  noble 
Short-horns  with  their  only  objectionable  feature  gone. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Ya.  J.  L.  Humbert. 
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FEEDS  AND  FEEDING. 


Better  Combinations  of  Farm  Crops  and  Methods 
of  Feeding. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

There  are  millions  of  tons  of  corn  stalks,  represent 
iug  37  per  cent,  of  the  food  value  of  our  corn  crop, 
which  annually  go  to  waste — worse  than  waste — for 
the  nitrogen  that  is  taken  from  the  stored  up  supply 
in  the  soil  to  make  one  ton  of  corn  fodder  is  worth 
more  than  $3.  This  bleaches  or  evaporates  back  into 
the  air  and  is  lost  to  the  soil.  The  phosphates  and 
potash  are  not  lost,  but  much  of  them  is  washed  away 
in  spring  rains,  aud  a  large  part  is  lost.  It  is  sate  to 
say  that  every  ton  of  corn  stalks  left  in  the  field  rep 
resents  a  real  loss  of  $3.50.  Think  of  this,  fellow 
farmers  ;   can  you  afford  it  ? 

Other  millions  of  tons  of  oat,  wheat,  cow  pea  and 
soy  bean  straw — hay  too  coarse  and  weedy  to  sell — 
annually  rot  down  upou  sloping  places  where  the 
black,  muddy  barnyard  coffee  carries  other  dollars' 
worth  of  plant  food  to  waste.  To  this  add  the  loss  in  the 
wasteful,  unscientific  way  we  feed  fodder,  straw,  grain 
and  hay.  aud  we  have  just  grounds  to  say  that  as  far 
mers  we  do  not  get  one  half  of  what  we  might  if  we 
would  master  the  subject  of  how  to  utilize  all  we 
raise  and  how  to  feed  our  farm  crops  so  as  to  get  re 
suits  that  are  possible  and  that  some  farmers  are  re- 
alizing now. 

Last  fall  I  made  an  estimate  of  the  tons  of  crops  in 
one  stac  t  lot,  that  were  useless  as  feed  because  ani- 
mals could  not  eat  it,  and  of  that  th-y  conlil  eat, 
though  the  latter  was  a  poorly  balanced  ration  and 
they  would  get  but  little  good  out  of  it.  With  the 
help  of  a  table  of  the  feeding  values  aud  pencil  I 
found  a  waste  of  several  hundred  dollars  ou  one  farm. 
What  would  be  the  loss  on  all  farms  in  the  aggre- 
gate? The  problem  was  how  to  reduce  that  mass  of 
coarse  food  so  that  animals  could  eat  it  and  get  the 
nutritive  value  out  of  it. 

We  could  shred  the  fodder,  or  cut  it ;  trials  with 
both  have  not  been  satisfactory.  The  first  left  it  too 
coarse,  and  the  animal  had  too  much  work  to  masti 
cate  it ;  the  cutter  left  sharp  ends  that  made  the 
gums  sore.  We  tried  grinding  the  cut  fodder,  but 
that  greatly  increased  the  cost,  so  we  "ave  that  up. 
Neither  machine  could  help  us  with  thirty  or  forty 
tons  of  soy  bean  and  cow  pea  straw.  It  was  in  the 
two  latter  that  the  protein  element  was  so  rich,  and 
our  tables  told  ns  if  we  could  get  it  out  it  would  save 
us  buying  mill  feed,  oil  or  cotton  seed  meal. 

Moral  philosophy  teaches  us  that  what  we  desire, 
and  what  will  be  good  for  us,  comes  to  us.  In  this 
case  it  proved  true.  We  found  in  a  neighbor's  barn  a 
power  cutting  box,  made  by  Heebner  &  Son,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  which  had  a  crushing  or  grinding  attachment 
just  below  the  knives.  We  fixed  the  machine  up  and 
cut  f  >dder,  sheaf  oats,  soy  bean  and  cow  pea  straw, 
Kaffir  corn,  aud  blended  them  in  proper  proportion 
to  make  a  balanced  ration,  and,  out  of  what  our  neigh 
bors  waste,  are  feeding  what  proves  itself,  at  the  milk 
pail,  butter  tub,  with  young  stock,  with  fattenin  ;  ani 
mals,  horses  preparing  for  sale,  to  be  the  best  rough 
ness  we  have  ever  used.  Our  ration  this  year  is  fired 
for  young  stock,  idle  horses  aud  dry  cows  ;  for  milkers 


and  fattening  animals  we  add  the  necessary  concen- 
trated feeds  Next  year  we  will  grow  more  Kaffir 
corn  and,  with  unthreshed  soy  beans  and  cow  peas, 
will  make  an  ideal  dairy  ration  ;  aud  will  not  need  to 
buy  one  pound  of  mill  feed,  oil  or  cotton  seed  meal ; 
wiil  raise  everything  we  need  to  make  a  ration  for  fat- 
tening animals  ;  will  simply  cut  and  crush  whole  corn 
fodder  (ears  and  stalk),  increase  the  soy  beans  a  little, 
aud  in  this  will  have  a  feed  rich  iu  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments. No  use  again  to  go  to  mill  or  buy  oil  or  cot- 
ton seed  meal ;  we  raise  it  all  on  the  farm. 

Like  thousands  of  others,  we  are  trying  to  master 
the  chemistry  of  feeds  in  order  to  get  the  best  physi- 
cal results  iu  our  stock.  We  all  know  that  a  chain  is 
no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  ;  many  of  us  have 
paid  dearly  to  find  out  that  a  badly  balanced  ration  is 
a  costly  leak.  We  are  all  learniug  that  a  feed  rich  in 
all  food  elements  except  one  of  the  three— protein, 
carbohydrates  or  fat — is  no  richer  than  its  poorest 
element.  But  the  knowledge  comes  slowly  ;  wisdom 
is  hard  to  acquire.  What  the  up-to  date,  wide  awake 
feeder  is  striving  for  is  to  make  i  wo  steers  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before,  and  we  will  do  it  in  the  near 
tutu  re. 

The  skin,  hair  and  droppings  show  exactly  the 
physical  condition  of  an  animal.  A  visit  to  our  stable 
would  show  glossy  hair,  soft,  silken  skin,  firm,  hird 
flesh,  droppings  in  consistency  and  color  very  nearly 
like  those  from  stock  on  good  Jnne  pasture.  D-^ad 
looking  hair  and  harsh  skin  means  that  the  blood  is 
thick  aud  sluggish,  the  kidneys  over-worked,  the  sew- 
erage of  the  body  insufficient ;  a  soft,  mushy  tle-th 
means  too  much  fat  or  tallow  in  proportion  to  the  lean 
meat;  black,  hard  droppings  indicate  internal  fever, 
especially  of  the  bowels.  Snch  animals  let  most  of 
the  nutrition  in  the  food  pass  through  them  undigested. 
Soft,  mushy  droppings  carry  off  the  food  content 
charged  with  richness.  The  hard  droppings  show  a 
want  of  nitrogenous,  mucilaginous  elements  ;  the  soft, 
excessive  fat  in  feeds.  Good  feeders  will  know  this; 
men  who  are  making  no  money  dairying  or  feeding 
must  learn  it.  Toe  milch  cow  that  shows  either  ex- 
treme is  giving  a  food  very  dangerous  to  young  chil- 
dren— fatal  to  many  babies.  Beef  from  such  stock  is 
not  fit  for  human  food.  The  flesh  cells  are  in  part  made 
up  of  broken  down,  dead  tissue.  It  is  no  wonder 
butchers  eat  very  little  meat.  Farmers,  get  ready  to 
furnish  healthy  meat  or  the  pure  food  law  will  get 
you. 

Following  are  some  of  the  advantages  this  kind  of 
feeds  and  method  of  feeding  will  have  over  the  silo  : 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  silo  adds  nothing  to  the 
feed  ;  it  must  be  filled  when  the  crops  are  at  certain 
stages  of  maturity,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  pro- 
perly mix  or  blend  the  various  crops  ;  the  number  of 
animals  must  bear  a  ratio  to  tiie  superficial  area  of  the 
silo,  or  the  silage  will  spoil.  At  the  time  this  fodder, 
Kaffir  corn,  and  probably  sorghum,  are  in  their  prime, 
and  at  the  season  when  the  days  are  long  and  it  is  nice 
to  handle  it,  sheaf  oats,  oat,  wheat,  soy  bean  and  cow 
pea  straw  and  poor  hay  will  be  at  their  dryest  stage. 
When  cut,  the  moisture  not  fully  dried  out  of  the  fod- 
ders will  be  absorbed  by  the  other  crops  and  no  exces- 
sive heating  or  moulding  will  result.  The  fine  cut- 
ting and  crushing  will  allow  it  to  pack  very  solid, 
thus  excluding  the  air  and  retaining  the  nutrition  and 
aroma  to  show  later  in  the  milk  aud  butter. 
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Our  barn  mows  we  shall  make  into  dry  silos.  This 
"  dry  ensilage"  will  make  pound  for  pound  of  butter 
and  pound  for  pound  of  animal  growth  as  compared 
with  the  costly  silo.  We  have  several  bulletins  that 
support  this  statement.  A  paper  read  before  the 
Minnesota  Agricultural  Society,  by  Prof.  T.  L. 
Heacker,  reports  that  thorough  trials  in  the  Minne 
sota  Experiment  Station  prove  this  to  be  true. 

We  shall  soon  give  a  list  of  common  farm  crops  and 
tables,  showing  the  proper  proportions  for  mixing 
these  crops  for  the  three  stages  of  animal  growth- 
young  stock,  growing  stock  and  fattening  animals. 

In  the  future  we  shall  only  sell  dairy,  fowl  and  meat 
product",  hay  and  wheat ;  feed  everything  else,  thus 
keeping  the  fertilizing  ingredients  ou  the  farm,  and 
soon  realize  our  ideal  of  growing  two  animals  where 
we  now  grow  only  one. 

Richland  Co  ,  III.  Robert  C.  Morris. 


JERSEYS  AT  BOWMONT  FARMS,  SALEM,  VA. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Bowman,  proprietor  of  Bowmont  Farms, 
in  a  recent  letter  gives  the  following  interesting  facts: 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  already  owned 
two  of  the  greatest  and  richest  bred  St.  Lambert 
bulls  living,  viz.  :  Ethel's  John  Bull,  29,005,  and  Ad- 
miral St.  Lambert,  51,338,  we  have  recently  added 
another  by  the  purchase  at  the  great  Bradbury  sale 
at  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  of  the  pure  St.  Lambert  bull, 
"Exile  Riocer  B,"  No.  56,725.  This  youngster  is  a 
grandson  o.'  the  great  "Exile  of  St.  Lambert,"  who 
has  7S  tested  daughters — a  record  unequalled  by  that 
of  any  other  bull  living  or  dead.  The  dam  of  "  Exile 
Rioter  B."  is  "St.  Lambert's  Nora  B,"  No.  124,-69, 
with  a  butter  record  of  24  lbs.,  5  ounces  in  7  days, 
and  is  the  produce  of  Judge  Bradbury's  great  breed 
ing  bull,  "St.  Lambert's  Boy"  (sire  of  27  tested 
daughters),  and  his  own  dam,  the  wonderful  "Oak- 
land's Nora,  14,880,"  with  a  weekly  butter  test  of 
23  lbs  ,  5  oz.,  and  that  made  422  lbs.  of  butter  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  and  lived  to  produce  a  living  calf 
when  19  years  old.  The  paternal  granddam  of 
"Exile  Rioter  B."  is  "  Letty  Rioter,  73,475,"  with  a 
butter  record  of  24  lbs.,  2  oz.  in  7  days,  and  a  milk 
record  in  the  same  time  of  31S  pounds.  The  average 
butter  record  of  his  dam,  two  granddams,  and  four 
great-granddams  being  23  lbs.,  14  oz.  in  7  days,  giving 
him  a  batter  inheritance  that  is  rarely  equalled,  and 
not  surpassed  by  any.  He  is  withal  an  animal  of 
exceedingly  fine  individuality. 

We  also  purchased  at  the  same  sale  six  pure  St. 
Lambert  females,  including  the  noted  cows,  "Rioter's 
Sweet  Brier,"  "Exile's  Mary,"  "St.  Lambert's 
Mary,"  "Exile's  Coquette,"  " Exile's  Emsie,"  and 
"Lady  Letty  Lambert,"  four  of  them  being  in  calf 
to  the  noted  bull,  "St.  Lambert's  Rioter  King," 
54,S96,  that  was  sold  at  the  same  sale  for  $700.  Two 
of  these  cows  have  already  dropped  their  calves. 

We  have  also  purchased  from  the  veteran  St.  Lam- 
bert breeder,  Mr.  Wm.  Rolph,  of  Markham,  Ontario, 
Canada,  two  very  valuable  heifers — "Cassie,  of  Glen 
Rouge,  2d,"  and  "Ida  B.,  of  St.  Lambert."  The 
latter  is  the  daughter  of  "  Pomona's  Ida,  of  St.  Lam 
bert,"  who  is  the  only  living  daughter  of  the  "great 


Ida,  of  St.  Lambert,"  whose  official  record  of  30  lbs. 
2i  ouuces  of  butter  in  seven  days,  and  67$  lbs.  of 
milk  in  oue  day,  stamped  her  as  one  of  the  phenome- 
nal performers  of  the  wonderful  St.  Lambert  family 
of  Jerseys.  An  examination  of  the  pedigree  of  our 
breeding  bull,  Admiral  St.  Lamberts,  will  show  that 
he  also  is  a  grandson  of  the  "Great  Ida." 

With  such  a  collection  of  highbred  animals,  con- 
taining the  richest  lines  of  butter  and  milk  inherit- 
ance, and  tracing  our  own  ancestry  through  a  long 
liue  of  practical  Shenandoah  Valley  farmers  and  cat- 
tle growers,  and  with  a  personal  experience  in  bleed- 
ing and  handing  pure  bred  cattle,  covering  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  Bowmont  Farms  should  be  in  position, 
to  produce  the  highest  type  of  dairy  animals. 


TO  PREVENT  A  COW  SUCKING   HERSELF. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Burnham's  inquiry,  "how  to  pre- 
vent a  cow  from  sucking  herself,"  I  have  found  the 
following  to  be  a  good  plan  :  I  take  the  half  of  a  flour 
barrel  head,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  straight  side  cut 
a  notch,  which  I  enlarge,  when  cat  in  about  an  inch, 
so  as  to  mike  it  like  a  ring  with  a  piece  cut  out  of  the 
side.  The  half  head  thus  notched  I  place  in  the  nose 
of  the  cow.  The  gristle  of  the  nose  will  hold  the 
board  iu  place.  When  she  attempts  to  suck,  the 
board  will  fall  down  over  the  mouth  ;  but  it  will  not 
prevent  her  grazing.  Rjuud  all  the  parts  that  go  in 
the  nose  and  grease  well.  Dimensions  :  Length,  say  8- 
inches  ;  width,  say  3}  inches ;  opening  at  the  nose,  J 
iuch  or  less. 

Prince  William  Co.,  Va.  Wm.  H.  Brown. 


A  DECISION  AGAINST  THE  DOG. 

Hon.  John  G.  Dew,  the  efficient  judge  of  King  and 
Queen  county,  recently  rendered  a  decision  that  may 
have  a  far  reaching  effect  upon  the  vexations  question 
of  dogs  killing  sheep  and  turkeys.  Judge  Dew  sat  in 
this  case  during  the  present  term  of  Essex  County 
Court  at  the  request  of  Judge  Croxton,  as  the  latter 
had  recently  had  about  thirty  sheep  killed,  and  so  felt 
a  hesitancy  in  rendering  a  decision. 

The  case  in  question  came  up  on  appeal  from  Magis- 
trate G.  H.  Dillard's  court,  in  which  W.  J.  Taylor 
had  been  awarded  damages  for  the  market  value  of 
twentv  turkeys  killed  by  a  neighbor's  dog.  Judge 
Dew  sustained  the  decision  of  the  justice's  court.  In 
rendering  his  "decision,  the  Judge  scored  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  which,  he  said,  had  been  derelict  in 
their  duty  ou  this  line  toward  the  farmers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


Man  is  too  near  all  kinds  of  beasts  ;  a  fawning  dog, 
a  roaring  lion,  a  thieving  fox,  a  robbing  wolf,  a  dis- 
sembling crocodile,  a  treacherous  decoy,  and  a  rapa- 
cious vulture. — Cowley. 
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The   Poultry  Yard. 


POULTRY  POINTS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

It  is  now  time  that  all  plans  for  the  season  have 
been  made,  and  what  we  are  going  to  do  a  fixed  fact. 

First  of  all,  I  hope  the  hen  houses  are  all  in  good 
condition,  comfortable  yet  well  ventilated.  The  dirt 
floors  should  have  all  been  raised  with  sand  or  some 
good  new  dry  dirt  so  that  no  moisture  can  get  in  and 
thus  give  the  chickens  cold.  Then,  too,  I  hope  the 
roost  poles  have  been  nailed  securely  so  as  to  prevent 
the  hens  getting  falls  that  often  injure  them  if  the 
roosts  are  high. 

Nest  boxes  should  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  whitewashed  and  filled  with  nice  fresh  grass  as  an 
inducement  to  "Biddy"  as  she  hunts  a  place  to  de 
posit  her  first  egg.  When  I  say  nest  boxes,  I  mean 
those  resting  on  a  dirt  floor  with  the  foundation  of 
the  nest  made  in  the  dirt — then  the  straw  or  grass  as 
the  finishing  touch.  Nests  of  this  kind  I  have  found 
suit  the  taste  of  the  hen,  and  are  generally  a  safe 
place  for  eggs,  as  they  seldom  get  broken  upon  such  a 
foundation,  while  plank  bottom  nests  often  become 
bare  and  thus  desiructive.  I  would  recommend  such 
nests,  also,  as  the  most  suitable  ones  for  brooding  hens, 
if  a  door  is  made  for  each  nest,  and  caie  taken  to  take 
the  hen  off  and  watch  her  on  again. 

Vermin  seem  not  to  like  nests  of  this  kind  so  much, 
and  it  is  little  trouble  to  renew  the  grass  several  times 
during  the  three  weeks,  and  each  time  use  Persian  in- 
sect powder,  which  will  insure  your  chickens  against 
lice  and  make  the  hen  a  happy  and  patient  mother. 

In  the  ten  years  of  my  poultry  experience,  I  have 
found  that  absolute  cleanliness  is  the  greatest  item  in 
the  whole  business. 

It  is  the  greatest  preventive  of  disease,  and  is  far 
ahead  of  all  other  egg  producers.  "  An  ounce  of  pre 
veution  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  some  one  has  said, 
and  very  truly. 

Grit  is  another  very  necessary  article.  Each  pen 
should  have  a  good  supply  always  at  hand.  I  believe 
the  lack  of  it  is  always  the  cause  of  indigestion,  and 
not  infrequently  other  diseases  are  traced  to  its  scarcity. 
Broken  china,  crockery,  etc.,  are  relished  and  do  no 
harm.  Bits  of  slacked  lime  and  crushed  oyster  shells 
should  also  form  a  part  of  the  egg-producing  supplies. 

Since  engaging  in  the  purebred  poultry  business,  I 
have  become  more  and  more  interested,  and  am  glad 
to  see  that  our  farmers  are  at  last  awake  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  hen. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  profitableness  of  poultry 
raising,  if  conducted  on  right  principles,  by  persons 
disposed  to  act  honestly  and  squarely  with  those  they 


deal  with  ;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  some  deal- 
ers have  done  wrong,  as  those  disposed  to  do  the  right 
thing  have  persons  to  deal  with  who  are  afraid  to  trust 
them  with  a  dollar  unless  their  money's  worth  is  in 
sight.     Why  is  it?  let  me  ask. 

We  can  never  hope  to  gain  a  reputation  for  right 
dealing  unless  we  do  what  we  say  we  will ;  unless  we 
send  out  what  we  advertise,  and  show  men  we  mean  to 
give  them  what  they  buy — returnable  if  not  satis 
factory. 

The  world  is  very  shamming,  it  is  true  ;  but  may  we 
not  start  a  revolution  of  justice,  honesty  and  square 
dealing  in  the  poultry  world  to  day,  and  once  more 
establish  confidence — a  quality  that  is  fast  losing  itself 
in  the  busy  whirl  of  money-inaking* 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  Mes.  John  F.  Payne. 


DOTS  AND  DASHES. 


Editor  Southern  Planter : 

At  the  risk  of  "threshing  over  old  straw,"  let  me 
say  to  the  beginner  in  poultry,  go  slow.  Having  been 
told  that  one  hen  will  easily  yield  a  clear  profit  of  one 
dollar  per  annum,  do  not  imagine  that  you  can  take 
one  thousand  hens  and  clear  one  thousand  dollar?. 
The  profits  are  easy  to  work  out  on  paper,  where  no 
allowance  is  made  for  the  ravages  of  all  the  enemies 
of  the  poultry  yard,  and  where  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  you  are  an  expert  raiser  of  chicks.  Begin  in  a 
small  way,  and  when  you  have  mastered  the  business, 
you  can  enlarge  it  as  the  demand  for  your  stock  in- 
creases. 


Incubators  and  brooders  have  become  a  nece  sity 
with  the  up  to  date  poultrymau,  whether  he  be  a  fan- 
cier or  raising  broilers  for  market.  A  word  of  caution 
to  beginners  in  this  line  will  not  be  amiss.  The  ad- 
vertising matter  sent  out  is  exceedingly  "catchy,'' 
and  the  inducements  to  buy  very  tempting.  Do  not 
be  deceived  by  being  told  that  the  machine  is  "so 
simple  that  a  child  can  run  it,"  "it  will  not  take  five 
minutes  a  day,"  and  similar  selling  talk.  To  run  an 
incubator  successfully,  the  operator  must  have  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  both  the  natural  and  the  artificial 
laws  of  incubation.  Our  advice  would  be  to  select  a 
small  machine  of  some  of  the  best  makes,  and  study 
and  experiment  with  it  until  you  have  mastered  it, 
before  buying  loo  largo  a  machine. 

In  working  your  first,  machine,  let  your  motto  be, 
"If  at  first  I  don't  succeed,  why  !  just  fill  'em  up 
again." 


Said  an  experienced   poulterer  to  me  a  few  days 
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since  :  "I  can't  raise  the  chicks  after  hatching  them." 
His  experience  is  that  of  a  great  many.  The  difficul 
ty  is  possibly  two-fold — lack  of  proper  brooding  ar- 
rangements, else  a  lack  of  proper  feeding.  If  the  first 
is  the  trouble,  it  can  easily  be  remedied  by  using  a 
good  brooder,  keeping  a  proper  temperature — which 
should  not  be  less  than  95°  for  the  first  few  days — 
and  seeing  that  the  brooder  is  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  ventilated.  We  have  used,  for  three  years  past, 
"home-made"  brooders,  and  have  had  fine  success 
with  them,  losing  but  few  chicks,  and  having  no  trou- 
ble with  leg  weakness  or  diseased  bowels.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  fresh  air  and  clean  dirt,  and  after  our  chicks 
are  two  days  old,  they  have  the  run  of  the  house  in 
which  the  brooder  is  placed,  and  the  house  door  is 
thrown  open  and  fresh  air  admitted  freely.  At  a 
week  old,  they  not  only  have  the  house,  but  access  to 
the  run  in  front  of  it  on  all  bright  days.  Our  object 
is  to  bring  the  chick  into  contact  with  the  outer  air, 
and  the  ground  as  speedily  as  may  be,  in  order  that  it 
may,  in  as  far  as  possible,  enjoy  that  which  is  natural 
to  it.  We  are  going  to  try  a  ''  bougbfrm  "  brooder  at 
an  early  date,  and  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  know 
the  relative  merits  of  our  own  make  and  that  made  by 
machinery. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  desire  information  in 
regard  to  what  we  now  use,  I  will  take  pleasure  in 
giving  it,  provided  a  stamp  is  enclosed  for  reply. 

Almost  every  one  has  a  method  for  feeding.  We 
give  ours  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  We  always  feed 
cooked  food — stale  bread,  johnuy  cake,  and  the  like — 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  giving  the  youngsters 
raw  dough.  As  soon  as  they  can  eat  it,  we  keep  pin- 
head  oat- meal,  millet  seed,  granulated  oyster-shells, 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  charcoal,  constantly  before 
them.  For  drink,  they  have  scalded  milk  and  clear 
tepid  water.  We  believe  in  milk  and  charcoal,  and 
find  that,  under  our  system,  our  chicks  are  ready  for 
market  at  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  of  age,  plump  and 
nice,  and  weighing  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
quarter,  which  is  the  weight  desired  in  broilers. 

Negro  Arm,  Va.  J.  H.  Sledd. 


tinct  strains,  one  black  and  white,  and  the  other  lawn 
and  white.  The  black  and  white,  while  possessing 
many  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  breed,  are  not  aa 
distinct  in  shape  and  markings  as  the  fawn  and  white. 
The  black  pin  feathers  seriously  detract  from  their 
market  value,  hence  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the 
fawn  and  white.  The  English  breeders  claim  2^5  eggs 
per  duck  per  year. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  two  eggs  per  duck  per  year 
was  the  average,  however,  for  the  past  two  years  of 
one  flock,  which  is  certainly  a  most  phenomenal  re- 
cord, being  not  only  the  record  of  one  or  two  picked 
birds,  but  that  of  a  large  flock. 

By  careful  experiments  it  has  been  proven  that  they 
mature  very  rapidly,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
grow  them  in  crowded  quarters,  as  is  so  often  at- 
tempted with  Pekins. 

The  Indian  Eunners  when  grown  are  easy  keepers. 
They  seem  to  care  little  for  a  large  body  of  water,  but 
when  kept  for  eggs  alone,  find  no  small  part  of  their 
food  foraging  over  their  range.  The  young  ducks  are 
easily  raised,  and  take  but  little  care  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  nest. 

I  did  not  loose  a  single  one  last  year,  except  two  that 
were  killed  by  a  puppy. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  J.  L.  Humbeet. 


Chicks  that  run  with  the  hen  in  the  spring  have  ex- 
ercise, and  they  do  not  eat  too  much  at  once,  as  hap- 
pens when  confined  in  winter.  It  is  better  to  feed 
millet  seed  scattered  in  litter,  and  compel  them  to 
scratch  and  gradually  s°cure  their  food,  than  to  fill 
them  at  once.  It  is  lack  of  exercise  that  causes  leg 
weakness  and  other  difficulties.  Turning  out  the 
chicks  from  a  warm  brooder  to  a  cold  room  in  winter 
is  like  taking  them  from  the  hens  and  exposing  them 
in  a  cold  room  without  protection  or  the  warmth  of 
the  feathers  of  their  dams.  If  each  reader  would 
keep  in  view  the  fact  that  young  chicks  are  very  ten- 
der, there  would  be  more  success  with  them. — Poultry 
Keeper. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Previous  to  1895  wonderful  stories  reached  this  side 
the  Atlantic  about  a  duck  that  laid  the  year  round, 
grew  rapidly,  and  when  dressed  for  market  had  a  most 
attractive  appearance.  These  ducks  got  their  name 
from  their  original  home  India.  They  get  the  name 
"runner,"  as  they  are  runners.  Their  strong  legs,  set 
well  back,  with  their  erect  carriage,  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  move  rapidly,  there  being  no  awkward 
waddling  about  their  movements.     There  are  two  dis- 


In  our  article  last  month  on  the  value  of  poultry 
droppings,  we  omitted  to  state  how  to  preserve  them. 
Well,  never  mind  dry  dirt,  plaster,  and  all  those  use- 
less things,  except  when  such  are  used  on  the  poultry 
house  floor.  Simply  use  enough  dirt  to  enable  you  to 
sweep  the  floor,  place  the  sweepings  in  a  barrel,  and 
keep  the  contents  of  the  barrel  moist  (not  wet)  with 
soapsuds.  When  j  ou  empty  the  barrel,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  get  within  several  feet  of  it  for  the  ammo- 
nia. The  fat  acids  of  the  soap  render  the  droppings 
soluble.  If  kept  dry,  the  droppings  become  as  hard 
as  iron. — Poultry  Keeper. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers,  say  that  you 
saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Southern  Planter. 
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The   Horse. 


NOTES. 


The  trotting  bred  horses  at  Belgravia  Farm,  Mount 
Jackson,  Va.,  have  wintered  finely,  and  Mr.  James  Cox, 
owner  of  this  breeding  establishment,  which  is  about 
the  best  known  of  its  kind  in  the  far-famed  Valley  of 
Virgiuia,  has  expended  ruouey  with  a  liberal  hand  iu 
purchasing  the  stallions  and  brood  mares  there.  Kelly, 
the  son  of  Electioneer,  and  the  great  brood  mare 
Esther,  thoroughbred  daughter  of  Express,  heads  the 
stud,  while  Belview.  a  blood  like,  handsome  son  of 
Belmont  and  Lady  Simmons,  by  Volunteer,  poses  as 
second  stallion  at  the  farm  Kelly  was  purchased 
during  the  boom  days  of  the  trotter,  and  big  money  was 
paid  for  the  son  of  Electioneer,  whose  trotting  record 
of  2:27  does  not  represent  his  speed  limit  by  a  long 
margin,  as  in  his  work  he  has  shown  terrific  bursts  of 
speed.  The  brood  mare  band  at  Belgravia  includes 
Ruby  McGregor,  by  Robert  McGregor,  out  of  Buena, 
aister  to  Verba  S.,  dam  of  the  sensational  performer, 
Kingmond,  2:09V  ;  Minnie  Montros,  by  Robert.  Mc 
Gregor,  out  of  Minnie  King,  dam  of  E  T.  H.,  2:16K 
byMambrinoKing;  Erena,  2:lff,  by  Alcyone,  dam  Es 
telle,  by  Clark  Chief,  and  Alcyrene,  2:271  by  Alcyone, 
dam  Bessie  Oliver,  by  Kearsarge.  The  daughters  of 
Alcyone  were  purchased  and  brought  to  the  farm  last 
fall  aloug  with  the  fast  mare  Frances  2:27  J.  Erena  is 
the  dam  of  three  in  the  list,  and  is  again  in  foal,  but 
Alcyrene,  who  was  not  bred  in  1S99,  may  be  placed  in 
training  again  and  given  a  lower  record.  Frances  will 
be  driven  to  pole  with  a  big  brown  mare,  by  Axtel 
loid,  dam  a  sister  to  Charlie  C,  2:13},  by  Sam  Purdy, 
bred  and  owned  by  Mr.  Cox,  who  looks  for  the  pair  to 
make  a  fast  team.  A  grand  looking  young  mare  is 
Morelle,  6,  by  Belview,  out  of  Aconite,  by  Tremont, 
who  is  gaited  to  perfection  and  should  trot  to  a  low 
record,  while  Acouite's  three-year-old  daughter  Na- 
pelline.  by  Kelly,  is  just  about  as  good  as  Morelle. 
Prospects  are  much  brighter  for  breeders,  and  Mr. 
Cox  looks  for  good  results  during  1900  at  Belgravia. 


Under  the  management  of  Mr.  F.  Covington,  affairs 
are  progressing  smoothly  at  Foxhall  Farm.  Norfolk. 
Va.,  where  Great  Stakes,  2:20,  the  good  looking  son  of 
Bill  Thornhill,  and  Sweetstakes,  by  Sweepstakes,  is 
the  principal  stallion,  and  his  stud  compainion  is  Fox 
hall  McGregor,  the  grand-looking  youug  four  year  old 
son  of  Robert  McGregor,  2:171,  and  Cleo,  2:19V,  by 
Gambetta.  Right  out  of  the  stud  Great  Stakes  trot 
ted  to  his  record,  and  he  has  sired  a  consistent  and 
speedy  race  horse  in  Little  Stakes,  2:24V,  while  others 
of  his  get  are  very  highly  regarded.  Foxhall  McGre- 
gor will  be  bred  to  some  of  the  best  mares  on  the  farm, 
so  well  is  he  thought  of  by  Mr.  Covington,  who  looks 
for  the  young  son  of  Robert  McGregor  to  develop 
speed  and  race  horse  quality  of  the  highest  order. 
The  brood  mare  band  at  Foxhall  includes  Jessie  Stain 
boul,  dam  of  Clesimtay,  2:17V.  by  Stamboul,  second 
dam  Astrione,  by  Alcyone,  third  dam  famous  old 
Jessie  Pepper,  dam  of  lona,  2:17V,  etc.;  Frances,  2:251, 
registered  as  S.  E.  S.  Frances,  by  Muscivite.  out  of 
Venus,  dam  of  Monoeye,  2:30,  by  Conger;  Mimi  by 
Eagle   Bird,    dam    Cleta   Wilkes,    by   Wilkes    Boy; 


Sweetstakes,  by  Sweetstakes,  dam  Gin,  by  Rocka- 
feller's  Clay  ;  Stambouletta,  by  Stambold,  dam  Sweet- 
stakes, and  Sunbeam,  by  Hambletonian  Mambrino, 
dam  by  Ben  Bolt. 


Mr.  Thomas  Atkinson,  of  this  city,  owns  a  well 
made,  handsome  mare,  Limit,  the  bay  daughter  of 
Vacher  and  Verney,  dam  of  Wauseon,  2:19V.  Two 
others  in  the  list,  by  Haw  Patch,  the  sire  of  Magnolia, 
2:09V.  Limit  is  keptatRocklands  Farm,  the  beautiful 
country  home  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  near  Gordonsville, 
where  three  of  her  produce,  all  by  the  hackney  stal- 
lion Danesfort,  are  owned.  They  are  a  bay  filly,  3  ; 
a  bay  colt,  2,  and  the  chestnut  filly,  1,  who  is  described 
as  the  handsomest  and  most  blood  like  of  the  trio. 


Mr.  T.  M.  Arrasmith,  formerly  a  well  known  North 
Carolina  horseman,  first  at  Hillsboro,  then  at  Greens- 
boro, is  now  located  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Tennessee, 
where  he  is  farming  on  an  extensive  scale.  Mr.  Ar- 
rasmith is  doing  contract  work  for  the  International 
Phosphate  Company,  in  addition  to  farming,  while  he 
isalso  handling  some  good  prospects  in  the  way  of  trot- 
ters and  pacers.  Mount  Pleasant  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Columbia,  and  right  in  the  heart  of  the  fa- 
mous pacing  horse  section  of  Tennesse,  and  since  his 
sojonrn  there  some  of  high  class,  sons  and  daughters 
of  Brown  Hal  and  o'her  great  sires  of  pacing  speed, 
have  passed  through  Mr.  Arrasmith's  hands,  who  is  a 
Kentucki  <n  by  birth  and  one  of  the  best  informed  stu- 
dents of  pedigrees  that  I  recall. 


By  her  recent  purchase  from  the  Amaret  Farm, 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  of  the  chestnut  gelding  Cupid, 
five  years  old,  by  Bohemian,  dam  by  Brenuan,  Miss 
Lucille  Murchison,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  secured  a 
lig  t  weight  hunter  and  park  saddle  horse  of  a  very 
high  type,  one  of  exquisite  quality  and  finish,  whose 
head  would  serve  for  a  Titian  model.  Cupid's  sire, 
Bohemia,  a  grand  looking,  rangy  son  of  Ten  Broeck 
and  Olitippa.  by  imported  Leamington,  was  formerly 
owned  jointly  by  the  eminent  jurist.  Judge  Robert  W. 
Hughes,  of  Norfolk,  and  that  courtly  gentleman,  the 
late  A.  L.  Bonlware,  prominently  known  in  banking, 
financial,  legal, and  the  highest  social  circles  of  this  city. 


The  thoroughbred  yearlings,  the  property  of  R.  J. 
Hancock  &  Son,  Ellerslie  Stud,  Charlottesville,  Va., 
will  be  sold  by  the  American  Horse  Exchange,  New 
York,  on  the  first  Monday  of  theSheepshead  Bay  meet- 
ing. These  youngsters  are  a  grand  looking  lot,  sired 
by  the  Ellerslie  stallions,  imported  Charaxusand  Eon, 
the  son  of  Eolus  and  War  Song,  while  their  dams  are 
to  be  found  among  the  famous  band  of  brood  mares 
that  make  up  the  Ellerslie  Stud. 

Subscribe  to  the  Southern  Planter  and  get  your  friends 
and  neighbors  to  do  the  same.  The  oldest  journal  of 
its  class  in  the  country.  It  is  widely  known  ani  pop- 
ular, while  as  an  advertising  medium  it  is  great  on 
account  of  its  wide  circulation.  The  subscription 
price  is  simply  nominal — only  fifty  cents  a  year,  which 
places  it  within  reach  of  all.  Bkoad  Rock. 
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fliscellaneous. 


FERTILIZER  ANALYSES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

The  average  farmer  seems  to  regard  anything  ex- 
pressed in  chemical  terms  as  qaite  beyond  his  under- 
standing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  chemical  terms  are 
very  simple,  at  least  so  far  as  fertilizer  analyses  are 
concerned.  The  analysis  shows  that  the  fertilizer  con- 
tains certain  percentages  of  plant  food,  and  per  cent, 
means  just  the  same  in  this  case  as  the  per  cent  of  in- 
terest on  a  note,  or  of  fat  in  cream  ;  that  is,  out  of  one 
hundred  parts  of  the  whole  there  are  so  many  parts 
(the  rate  f  er  cent.)  of  the  substances  specified. 

The  trouble  is  not  that  the  farmer  does  not  know 
what  per  cent,  means,  but  he  commonly  has  very  hazy 
notions  as  to  what  the  fertilizer  is,  and  it  is  a  bit  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  a  certain  percentage  of  something 
unknown.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  consider  that 
all  manures  or  fertilizers  are  just  simply  plant  food  ; 
that  is,  they  contain  substances  which  favor  the  growth 
of  plants.  Now,  scientific  men  have  determined  just 
what  these  substances  are,  and  as  there  are  no  popular 
or  common  name3  for  most  chemical  substances,  these 
materials  are  called  by  their  chemical  names — nitro 
gen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  These  are  three 
separate  and  distinct  substances,  and  it  is  now  known 
that  plants  must  have  all  three  of  them,  and  also  in 
certain  definite  proportions. 

When  a  fertilizer  analysis  says  the  fertilizer  con- 
tains, say  2  per  cent,  nitrogen  (or  2}  per  cent,  ammo- 
nia, which  is  the  same  in  effect),  8  per  cent,  available 
phosphoric  acid,  and  5  per  cent,  potash,  it  means  sim 
ply  that  in  one  ton  of  2.000  lbs.  of  the  fertilizer  there 
are  just  so  many  pounds  of  the  three  food  requirements 
of  plants — -10  lb5,  of  nitrogen,  160  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  100  lb3.  of  potash.  It  is  all  very  simple  but 
also  very  important  to  thoroughly  understand. 

A  farmer  must  never  forget  that  ammonia  or  nitro- 
gen without  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  is  useless  to 
plants  ;  or  phosphoric  acid  without  nitrogen  or  pot 
ash;  or,  in  fact,  any  two  of  them  alone.  All  three  are  ne 
cessary.  No  one  or  two  of  them  can  accomplish  use 
fnl  work  alone.  From  this  fact  the  fertilizer  analysis 
becomes  very  important,  as  it  shows  if  a  fertilizer  is 
"complete";  that  is,  contains  all  three  of  the  plant 
food  ingredients. 

Tables  of  fertilizer  analyses  must  be  studied  care 
fully.  It  is  possible  that  a  fertilizer  may  be  offered 
which  contains  all  three  of  the  forms  of  plant  food  but 
which  contains  very  little  of  some  o.  e  of  them.  This 
may  come  from  purely  accidental  causes,  or  may  be 
due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  maker  to  mislead  the 
careless  purchaser,  who,  looking  only  at  the  table  and 


noting  that  all  three  are  present,  fails  to  observe  that 
one  of  them  is  present  in  very  small  quantities ;  in 
fact,  just  enough  present  to  justify  including  it  in  the 
table. 

This  is  often  the  case  in  regard  to  ammonia,  which, 
being  the  most  expensive  form  of  plant  food,  may  be 
slighted  in  order  to  make  up  a  cheap  mixture.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  potash  is  also  slighted,  though  usu- 
ally unintentionally.  The  fertilizer  materials  of  the 
West  are  largely  drawn  from  packing  houses,  and  are 
comparatively  rich  in  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid, 
but  very  low  in  potash  ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  as  to  the  percentage  figures,  to  see 
that  all  three  plant  food  elements  are  present. 

I  mentioned  above  that  these  plant  food  ingredients 
are  required  by  crops  iu  certain  definite  proportions. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  what  these  proportions  are 
for  general  crops ;  that  is,  what  would  be  the  best 
mixture  for  all  crops.  It  is  a  safe  plan  to  use  particu- 
lar formulas  for  special  crops  ;  and  the  analysis  of  the 
crop  shows  about  what  plant  food  it  needs.  Note  par- 
ticularly, however,  that  the  analysis  of  the  whole  crop 
must  be  taken,  as  we  cannot  grow,  for  example,  a  crop 
of  seed  wheat  alone,  the  straw  and  chaff  must  also  be 
grown.  For  all  cereal  crops,  the  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  should  be  about  the  same,  per- 
haps the  former  a  little  higher  than  the  latter,  and  the 
ammonia  should  be  from  one  third  to  one  quarter  the 
quantity  of  potash.  Of  course,  if  the  crop  is  grown 
after  a  clover  or  other  leguminous  sod  turned  down, 
very  little,  if  any,  ammonia  is  required. 

Moore  Co.,  N.  C.  Betan  Tyson. 


POTASH  SALTS— CAN  WE  NOT  FIND  THEM  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY? 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  investigating 
the  nutrition  of  the  soil,  plant,  beast  and  man,  he  was 
asked  what  would  be  the  next  great  discovery  most 
important  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "  A  source  of  nitrogen  at  low  cost."  That  prob- 
lem is  in  process  of  solution  by  way  of  saving  the  va- 
pors from  coke  ovens,  iron  furnaces,  etc.,  and  through 
the  action  of  bacteria  upon  leguminous  plants.  An 
adequate  supply  of  phosphates  is  assured  for  all  time 
from  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  Florida  ;  the  one 
element  of  soil  nutrition  which  is  in  some  measure  de- 
ficient and  expensive  is  potash. 

We  are  very  large  importers  of  potash  from  Stass- 
furt,  Saxony.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  mine  from 
which  thissupply  comes  had  been  worked  as  a  salt  mine. 
The  salt  on  the  first  level  giving  out,  borings  were  un- 
dertaken to  find  a  lower  stratum,  which  passed  through 
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an  intermediate  stratum,  striking  salt.  The  borings 
of  the  intermediate  stratum  were  thrown  aside,  which 
happening  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  outside  chem- 
ist, proved  to  be  potash  in  different  combinations. 
This  mine  has  proved  such  an  adequate  source  of  sup- 
ply at  low  cost  with  enormous  profit  to  the  owners  as 
to  have  practically  stopped  supplies  from  many  other 
sources. 

As  this  deposit  of  potash  exists  in  combination  with 
salt,  may  it  not  be  judicious  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tions of  our  own  salt  and  alkali  deposits  with  the  spe- 
cific purpose  and  intention  of  discovering  a  potash 
mine?  To  this  end  the  suggestion  will  be  made  to  the 
consular  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Ger 
many  to  report  upon  the  Stassfurt  product  and  upon 
the  geologic  conditions  and  surroundings  of  that  mine, 
accompanying  such  report  by  samples  of  what  I  sup- 
pose may  be  called  the  different  ores.  The  suggestion 
will  also  be  made  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sources  of  potash,  espe 
cially  the  Stassfurt  mine,  in  the  thorough  manner 
which  marks  all  the  work  of  that  institution. 

The  suggestion  is  now  made  to  certain  persons  to 
whom  this  missive  will  be  sent  to  take  this  matter  up 
and  perhaps  enter  upon  a  "grub  stake"  with  "a 
prospecter"  in  order  to  find  a  potash  mine.  Such  a 
discovery  will  add  much  more  to  the  wealth  and  wel 
fare  of  this  country  than  any  discovery  in  gold  or  sil 
ver  mining  could  possibly  add. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  whatever  it 
may  be  worth  with  the  caveat  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
that  he  is  entitled  to  make  this  suggestion  by  what  he 
doesn't  know  but  wants  to  know.  Therefore,  if  there 
are  scientific  reports  relating  to  the  subject  of  potash 
in  our  Geologic  Survey,  or  if  there  has  been  any  un- 
dertaking with  the  specific  view  of  discovering  a  pot- 
ash mine,  information  on  these  points  would  be  very 
welcome.  Edward  Atkinson. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FARMER. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  President 
Samuel  B.  Woods  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Staunton : 

In  calling  you  to  order  to  day,  gentlemen  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Horticultural  Society,  I  congratulate  you 
that  the  organization  has  lived  five  years ;  that  though 
its  growth  has  been  slow,  it  has  become  stronger  each 
year,  and  is  to  day  more  largely  occupying  its  field  of 
usefulness  than  ever  before.  We  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  in  numbers  alone  that  its  growth  is  to  be 
calculated,  but  also  in  the  increased  intelligence,  zeal 
and  usefulness  of  its  members.  Our  mission  is  to 
awaken  our  people  to  an  appreciation  of  our  great 
opportunities  in  horticulture  ;  to  acquire  and  impart 
scientific  knowledge  and  information  ;  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  uplifting  of  the  agricultural  class  of 
the  State,  and  especially  the  advancement  of  the  edu 
cation  of  the  farmer. 

We  have  reached  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  agricul 


tuie  in  Virginia.  The  time  has  come  when  the  farmer 
must  be  a  better  educated  man  or  he  will  succumb,  for 
otherwise  he  cannot  compete  with  the  highly  educated 
class  of  agriculturists  which  the  enlightened  policy  of 
other  Sta'^s  .is  producing.  The  education  of  the 
farmer — it  is  a  big  task.  By  education,  I  do  not  mean 
that  heshond  necessarily  study  the  classics  and  higher 
mathematic.-.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  un- 
dervaluing these ;  they  are  most  desirable  in  their 
places ;  but  if  the  prospective  farmer  has  not  time 
and  money  to  take  these  and  a  line  of  studies  which 
bear  directly  on  his  calling,  he  had  better  devote  all 
his  time  to  such  branches  as  agricultural  chemistry, 
botany  and  zoology.  Statistics  show  that  the  average 
graduates  of  classic  colleges  are  to  day  earning  less- 
money  than  the  brakemen  on  our  railroads.  This,  I 
believe,  is  not  because  a  college  is  a  bail  thing,  but  be- 
cause it  is  poorly  adapted,  in  the  branches  selected,  to 
the  future  calling  of  the  student.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning :  A  few  years  ago  Colonel  Mosby  was  walk- 
ing on  the  streets  of  a  Virginia  town  with  a  friend, 
when  they  saw  a  man  trying  to  sell  a  small  load  of 
wood.  The  man,  who  was  badly  dressed,  was  perched 
on  his  load  driving  a  sorry  team,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  being  badly  worsted  in  the  battle  of  life. 
Colonel  Mosby  Stopped  him,  and  going  into  the  street, 
took  him  by  the  hand  with  the  remark,  ''You  don't 
know  me?''  "No,"  said  the  man  in  a  hopeless  sort  of 
way.  "Don't  yon  remember  Mosby  1"  ''Why,  Colonel 
Mosliy.''  the  man  began, — "Don't  call  me  colonel,  call 
me  Jack,"  the  Colonel  answered,  and  turning  to  his 
companion,  said  "I've  read  many  a  page  of  Tacitus 
with  him  when  we  were  students  together." 

Now,  if  the  course  of  instruction  which  that  man 
had  followed  had  been  more  closely  allied  to  his  call- 
ing— if  he  had,  in  other  words,  taken  an  agricultural 
education1 — he  would  most  probably  not  have  been  the 
dead  failure  he  turned  out.  The  point  I  would  empha- 
size is  that  farmers  should  take  special  studies  in 
agriculture,  just  as  doctors  do  in  medicine  and  lawyers 
do  in  law. 

Secretary  Wilson  recently  told  me  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  find  men  who  could  properly  analyze  soils, 
and  though  large  salaries  were  attached  to  the  posi- 
tions, they  were  unfilled  because  the  men  were  not  to 
be  had  He  also  stated  that  a  few  years  since  they  had 
found  it  impossible  to  get  a  good  man  for  the  dairy  de- 
partment of  the  State  of  Iowa.  They  wanted  a  man 
who  understood  the  scientific  methods  of  making  but- 
ter aud  could  make  it ;  they  found  men  who  under- 
stood the  scientific  methods  but  couldn't  make  butter, 
and  they  found  men  who  could  make  butter  but  didn't 
understand  the  science  of  the  operation.  They  couldn't 
find  the  man  who  knew  how  and  who  could  do  it  too. 
The  young  men  who  are  going  to  farm  should  attend 
the  agricultural  courses  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  farmers  whose  day  for  college  courses  has 
gone  should  be  encouraged  to  follow  these  studies  at 
home.  They  do  not  necessarily  require  attendance  at 
an  institution  of  learning,  but  if  the  farmers  now  at 
work  could  have  the  advantage  of  farmers'  institutes, 
of  such  meetiugs  as  this  one  to  day,  and  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  agricultural  department  in  the  State  ;  if 
they  can  be  encouraged  to  use  these  aids  and  buy  and 
study  a  few  good  farm  books,  and  patronize  more  lib- 
erally the  agricultural  press,  there  are  bright  days  be- 
fore them  and  before  Virginia  as  an  agricultural  State. 
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•'THE  YOUNQ  BACHELOR." 

The  Young  Bachelor  is  a  work  of  fiction,  written  by  Captain 
Camm  Patteson,  which  will  shortly  be  published.  It  is  written 
to  portray  the  stirring  times  of  reconstruction. 

It  was  written  before  "  Red  Rock,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  and  with  practically  the  same  object.  The  phenomenal 
success  of  that  beautiful  and  splendid  production,  "  Red  Rock," 
has  tempted  the  author  of  The  Young  Bachelor  to  rewrite  it. 
We  reproduce  his  dedication. 

To  Thomas  Nelson  Page  himself,  a  distinguished  son  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  author  of  that  charming  and  immortal  produc- 
tion, "Mars  Chan,"  which  touches  the  tenderest  and  deepest 
chords  of  the  human  heart,  The  Young  Bachelor  is  respectfully 
dedicated.  Camm  Patteson. 

One  of  the  first  chapters  of  "The  Young  Bachelor"  contains 
a  description  of  an  average  Virginia  farm  prior  to  the  ^Var  be- 
tween the  States  of  this  Union,  which  the  author  has  kindly 
consented  for  us  to  publish.  In  doing  so,  we  must  not  be  taken 
scribing  to  all  of  his  opinions.  At  the  sametime.it  affords 
us  pleasure  to  publish  the  chapter. 

The  author  of  "The  Young  Bachelor"  is  well  and  widely 
known  for  his  literary  ability,  and  is  amply  able  to  champion 
his  own  opinions. 

That  he  was  an  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes  gives 
an  added  interest  to  his  work. — Editor  of  1  he  .Southern  Planter. 

Virginia,  in  1860,  seems  to  have  reached  the  zenith 
of  her  prosperity.  Her  domain  extended  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  From  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other  her  people  were  contented 
and  happy.  In  literature,  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  sci- 
ence, her  sons  stood  in  the  front  rank  ;  in  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  her  fair  women  were  far  and  away 
the  best  in  the  land.  Even  her  negroes  were  happy 
and  contented.  The  fierce  political  contests  between 
the  two  great  parties,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  while 
spirited,  were  not  acrimonious,  and  were  not  tainted 
with  the  least  shade  of  bitterness,  and  the  chains  of 
African  slavery  were  so  light  aa  hardly  to  be  esteemed 
a  burden.  A  well-regulated  Virginia  farm  of  that  day 
and  ttme  is  well  worthy  of  description. 

An  average  farm  of  the  wealthier  classes  had  about 
a  thousand  acres  of  land,  with  generally  from  fifty  to 
sixty  slaves.  There  were  a  few  farms  that  had  over  a 
thousand  slaves,  but  these  were  the  exceptions  ;  many 
had  only  ten  or  twelve.  The  average  farm  had  always 
an  overseer,  who  generally  lived  in  a  neat  house  to 
himself.  He  was,  in  many  instances,  a  man  of  great 
industry  and  intelligence.  He  was  well  paid,  and  in- 
vested with  great  power,  which  he  rarely  misused, 
and  was  almost  always  true  to  his  trust.  He  was,  in 
part,  the  outcome  of  slavery,  and  so  good  a  citizen 
did  he  make  that  many  of  his  descendants  are  to-day 
the  leading  people  of  Virginia.  Each  negro  who  was 
the  head  of  a  family  had  a  house  of  his  own,  with  gen- 
erally an  acre  of  land  attached,  the  products  of  which 
he  owned.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  owners  to  give 
the  slaves  a  number  of  holidays,  often  three  days  in 
every  month.  His  family  was  always  comfortably 
clothed,  and  they  had,  when  ill,  the  attendance  of  the 
very  best  physicians.  There  were  almost  always  three 
men  trained  as  teamsters,  with  three  plows  worked  by 
mules,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  these  three  teamsters  to 
plow  every  day  in  the  year  when  the  season  allowed, 
and  this  plowing  was  always  done  with  care  and  judg- 
ment. 

There  was  generally  an  ox  driver  whose  duty  it  was 
to  do  the  heaviest  hauling,  especially  the  manure,  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  and  he  also  aided  in  delivering 


the  crops.  His  team  generally  consisted  of  three  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  that 
they  could  haul  with  ease.  It  was  the  custom  to  have 
a  trained  blacksmith  and  carpenter,  and  they  were 
often  skilled  workmen.  The  carriage  driver  generally 
acted  as  the  butler,  and  was  almost  always  a  man  of 
prominence  in  his  race.  Among  the  negro  women, 
the  seamstress  and  house  servants  were  selected  from 
the  very  pick  and  flower  of  the  race,  and  were  gener- 
ally taught  by  their  mistress,  and  they  made  house- 
servants  the  like  of  which  will  never  perhaps  be  seen 
again.  There  was  always  a  good  shoemaker,  who 
made  the  shoes  for  both  white  and  black.  The  white 
boys  had  stitch  down  shoes  for  daily  wear  and  welted 
shoes  for  Sunday,  and  it  is  said  that  for  good  wear  and 
solid  comfort  they  have  never  been  surpassed.  The 
clothes  of  both  white  and  black  in  the  summer  were 
made  from  flax,  which  was  woven  at  home.  The  hemp 
lot  was  a  part  of  every  farm,  and  the  flax  Heckle  and 
the  loom  could  be  found  on  every  well-regulated  farm. 
In  winter,  the  clothes  of  both  races  were  made  from 
wool  taken  from  the  sheep  raised  on  the  farm,  and  the 
shoes  were  made  from  hides  often  tanned  upon  the 
farm.  And  such  clothes  they  were.  For  warmth, 
wear  and  comfort  they  have  never  been  surpassed. 
The  average  white  boy  was  clothed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  hat  (and  in  many  instances  he  had  a  cap 
made  at  home)  entirely  from  the  farm.  It  was  upon  a 
farm  like  this  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe  that  I 
first  learned  the  inestimable  advantages  of  home  man- 
ufacture. Time  has  only  welded  and  cemented  in  my 
mind  the  principle  that  the  protection  of  American 
industries  is  true  sound  doctrine.  The  chief  money 
crop  was  tobacco,  and  it  was  grown  and  managed  with 
a  skill  that  made  it  famous  in  the  markets  of  the  en- 
tire world. 

Its  cultivation  was  very  profitable,  and  it  was  man- 
aged with  consummate  skill  from  the  plant  bed  to  the 
warehouse.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  other 
crops  were  not  made.  On  the  contrary,  yields  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hay  were  made,  which  proved 
that  farming  operations  were  often  conducted  with  the 
highest  skill.  The  files  of  the  Southern  Planter  will 
show  that  under  the  slavery  regime  Virginia  was 
among  the  foremost  States  from  1S40  to  1S60  in  the 
American  Union.  In  a  great  majority  of  instances 
there  was  the  kindest  feeling  between  the  owner  and 
his  family  and  his  slaves.  Indeed,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  was  a  patriarchal  family.  As  I  have  before 
stated,  the  pick  and  flower  of  the  negro  families  were 
placed  at  the  dwelling  house,  and  they  constituted  the 
negro  aristocracy.  They  were  treated  with  loving 
kindness  and  affection,  and  generally  deserved  it.  The 
old  "Mammy"  was  an  institution  by  herself,  and  was 
beloved  by  the  white  children  almost  as  much  as  their 
own  mother.  The  butler  and  the  dining  room  servants 
carried  themselves  with  an  air  of  hauteur  which  was 
both  amusing  and  becoming.  It  was  an  exquisite 
amusement  for  the  white  boys  to  sneak  off  on  Sunday 
evenings  and  holidays  with  the  young  negro  boys 
often  fishing,  sometimes  hunting  or  playing  marbles 
or  some  other  sport.  The  spice  of  danger  with  which 
it  was  attended  added  to  the  zest  and  made  it  all  the 
more  alluring,  for  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
were  not  more  certain  than  a  sound  thrashing  of  both 
races  if  any  fishing  or  hunting  was  done  on  Sunday. 
These  associations  between  the  two  races  made  many 
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lasting  friendships  which  stood  us  in   good  stead  du- 
ring the  war  betwepn  the  States  of  this  Union. 

As  a  rule,  the  owners  were  not  cruel  to  their  slaves. 
No  where  on  earth  did  a  negro  trader  excite  greater 
abhorrence  than  in  Virginia.  The  cruel  scenes  so 
graphically  described  by  the  distinguished  author  of 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
never  took  place  in  Virginia.  Of  course  there  were 
cruel  masters,  but  they  were  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
I  am  free  to  admit  that  these  exceptions,  few  as  they 
were,  made  slavery  wrong  on  principle.  That  the  Vir- 
ginia negro  with  a  kind  master  had,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  happy  and  contented  existence  cannot  be  denied. 
It  is  the  truth  of  history.  The  negro  is  by  nature  pos- 
sessed of  a  singularly  gentle  and  lethargic  disposition. 
He  soon  forgets  an  insult  which  would  rankle  for  years 
in  the  heart  of  an  Anglo  Saxon.  During  his  holidays 
he  enjoyed  himself  to  the  utmost.  The  wheat  harvest 
was  to  him  one  round  of  pleasure.  He  knew  that  the 
finest  whiskey  was  his  as  free  as  he  wished  during  that 
time,  together  with  the  food  that  he  liked.  Between 
the  cradlers  there  was  always  a  generous  rivalry;  in- 
deed, it  was  often  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  over- 
exertion, and  the  victor  was  always  rewarded.  The 
harvest  was  really  to  him  an  athletic  game  to  which 
he  looked  forward  with  pleasure.  At  corn  shucking 
time  there  came  another  happy  event  in  his  history. 
It  was  the  custom  of  planters  to  get  together  several 
hundred  barrels  of  corn  and  give  notice  that  they  de- 
sired the  neighbors  to  help  them  shuck  it  at  night 
after  dark.  They  always  came  by  dozens,  and  until 
midnight  the  delightful  melody  of  their  songs  could  be 
heard  in  the  far  distance.  Some  of  these  old  ballads 
ring  in  my  ears  to  this  day,  and  I  have  often  sat  for 
hours  and  watched  this  pleasant  task. 

The  Virginian  was  not  by  habit  thriftless  as  has 
been  so  often  stated.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  in- 
stances he  was  a  man  of  great  business  talent. 

The  institution  of  slavery  gave  rise  to  a  system  of 
of  credit  which  engendered  habits  of  extravagance, 
and  on  this  account  many  estates  were  largely  in  debt. 
He  rarely  ever  settled  with  his  commission  merchant, 
and  drew  on  him  as  he  wished.  While  this  is  true  of 
a  large  number,  it  is  also  true  that  a  larger  number 
were  business  men  of  the  highest  character,  and  their 
promptness  and  integrity  were  noted  the  world  over. 
The  Virginian,  when  he  could,  always  educated  his 
children  at  the  best  schools  of  the  land — the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  being  his  favorite,  with  Tale  and  Har- 
vard as  his  second  choice.  He  fostered  with  pride  that 
was  extraordinary  a  love  and  reverence  for  his  auces 
tors.  From  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart  he  prided 
himself  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  descended  from  cav- 
alier stock.  It  was  always  to  him  a  source  of  congrat- 
ulation that  Virginia  had  never  yielded  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whom  in  his  heart  he  detested.  Because 
Virginia  did  not  so  yield,  she  is  known  to  this  day  as 
the  Old  Dominion,  and  it  is  a  title  which  will  long  be 
cherished.  He  always  regretted  the  unkind  seas 
which  prevented  Charles  the  Second  from  reaching 
Virginia  when  he  had  set  sail  for  that  purpose,  and 
when  that  monarch  was  crowned  one  of  his  gowns  was 
manufactured  and  made  for  him  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  which  the  King  accepted  with  many  ex 
pressions  of  thanks.  His  coat  of  arms  and  armorial 
bearings  were  all  preserved  with  the  greatest  care. 
This  unconsciously  engendered  in  him  a  vanity  and 


egotism  which  generally  was  so  absolute  as  to  be 
amusing.  He  had  no  idea  that  anybody  on  earth 
could  be  as  good  as  Virginians.  Any  statement  made 
to  the  contrary  was  accepted  with  incredulity,  and 
with  a  sentiment  akin  to  compassion.  '  In  his  social 
duties,  he  was  the  very  essence  of  hospitality.  A. 
lover  of  horses,  he  would  walk  three  miles  to  catch  a 
horse  to  ride  two  miles  to  church.  He  was  never  hap- 
pier than  when  surrounded  by  his  friends.  When  a 
visitor  came,  the  first  act  always  of  the  butler,  after 
inviting  him  in  the  parlor,  was  to  bring  a  decanter  of 
the  best  whisky  and  some  old-fashioned  cut-loaf  white 
sugar.  This  was  an  inviolable  rule,  and  excited  no 
comment  whatever. 

The  old  County  Court  day  was  one  of  the  great  in- 
stitutions. It  was  always  a  day  of  traffic  and  trade  ; 
a  day  of  law  and  politics.  And  by  the  way,  the  old 
County  Court  was  composed  of  the  very  highest  gen- 
tlemen of  the  land.  Its  sentences  and  judgments  were 
hardly  ever  reversed,  and  the  affairs  of  each  county 
were  managed  with  consummate  skill  and  the  greatest 
economy.  From  1840  to  1860,  Virginia  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  orderly  and  peaceful  community,  per- 
haps, in  the  world.  Surely  a  civilization  which  accom- 
plished such  great  purposes  must  have  had  much  in  it 
that  was  good.  It  may  have  had,  and  doubtless  did 
have,  its  faults,  but  it  was  a  great  era  the  like  of  which 
we  may  never  see  again.  This  same  civilization  gave 
to  mankind  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  world. 
Neither  in  war  nor  in  peace  will  Virginia  shrink  from 
a  comparison  with  any  English  speaking  people. 


NOTICE  TO  FARMERS. 

The  Administration  Building  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural and  Meohanical  College  and  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Blacksburg,  containing  the  offices  of  the  President, 
Commandant,  Treasurer,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
and  Surgeon,  and  the  Library,  mailing  room  and 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
night  of  February  1st.  All  the  records,  books,  pa- 
pers, etc.,  of  the  several  offices  were  burned.  The 
Station  lost  all  of  its  books,  bulletins  and  mailing  list 
containing  the  names  of  twelve  thousand  Virginia 
farmers.  Notwithstanding  this  serious  interruption 
to  its  work,  the  Station  will  have  ready  for  free  dis- 
tribution within  the  next  few  months  eight  important 
bulletins. 

As  it  is  anxious  to  renew  its  mailing  list,  all  farm- 
ers desirous  of  securing  these  bulletins  and  its  subse- 
quent publications  are  invited  to  send  in  their  names 
at  once  to  the  Director  of  the  Station  at  Blacksburg, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  included  in  the  new  mail- 
ing list  now  in  course  of  preparation  there. 


THE  FENCE  LAW  CASE. 
The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  case 
was  delivered  a  few  days  ago,  and  sustains  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  fence  law  much  to  our  surprise. 
We  had  hoped  to  publish  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
this  issue  with  a  review  by  Judge  Leake,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  copy  in  time.  It  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue. 
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SURE  CROPS 


depend  on  rich,  mel- 
low land.   Rich,  mel- 
low land  depends  on 
proper  drainage.     Proper  drainage  depends  on  the  use  of  drain  tile.     We  would 
like  to  tell  you  how  to  install  an  effective  system  of  drainage,  and  quote  prices  on 

Farm  Drain  Tile 

8s?rfc  Powhatan  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  »*£&■. 


DRAIN  YOUR  LAND 

crops.    We  sell  all  sizes 


and   use  AGRICULTURAL 

LIME.-     You  will  double  your 


Farm  Drain  Tile,. 

TERRA  COTTA  PIPE.         LIME,  CEMENT,  PLASTER,  FIREBRICKS,  &c. 
Write  for  prices.  WARNER  MOORE  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTES. 

Our  Advertisers. 

We  feel  that  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  advertisers  for  the 
very  liberal  manner  in  which  they 
are  patronizing  our  columns  this 
year,  and  by  way  of  endeavoring  to 
shew  this  gratitude,  we  desire  to 
invite  every  reader  of  the  Planter 
to  carefully  examine  all  the  adver- 
tisements every  month.  He  will 
not  find  amongst  them  one  which 
will  cause  the  blush  to  mantle  on 
the  most  refined  cheek,  or  one 
which  we  cannot  fully  endorse  as  to 
reliability  of  the  advertiser.  Whilst 
the  reader  may  not  at  the  moment 
want  any  of  the  goods  offered,  yet 
the  knowledge  of  where  they  can 
be  had  will  be  useful  in  the  future. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Planter  has  it  carried  such  a  line  of 
advertising  and  given  to  farmers 
such  a  choice  of  markets  to  buy  in; 
and  for  the  comfort  of  the  adver- 
tisers, we  can  say  that  never  before 
in  its  long  life  has  the  Planter  gone 
to  so  many  of  the  farmers  of  the 
South  as  it  now  goes  to  every  month, 
and  these  farmers  were'  never  be- 
fore in  better  shape  to  patronize 
advertisers. 


WOOD'S  HIGH  GRADE 

Farm  Seeds. 

Our  business  in  Farm  Seeds  is 
to-day  one  of  the  largest  in  this 
Country.  A  result  due  to  the  fact 
that  quality  has  always  been  our 
first  consideration.  We  supply 
all  Seeds  required  for  the  Farm. 

GRASS  &  CLOVER  SEEDS, 

Cow  Peas,  Cotton  Seed, 

Seed  Oats,  Seed  Com, 

Soja,  Navy  &  Velvet 

Beans,    Sorghums, 

Broom  Corn,  Kaffir 

Corn,  Peanuts, 

Millet  Seed, 

Rape,  etc. 

Wood's   Descriptive  Catalogue 

gives  the  fullest  information  about 
these  and  all  other  Seeds;  best  methods 
of  culture,  soil  best  adapted  for  differ- 
erent  crops  and  practical  hints  as  to 
what  are  likely  to  prove  most  profitable 
to  grow.  Catalogue  mailed  free  upon 
request. 

T.W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES 

Grown  by  us.  Guaranteed  Pure.  Address 
HENRY  ELWELL  &  CO.,  310  Washington 
St.,  New  York.  Mention  this  papsr. 
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CATARRH  CANNOT  BE  CURED 
with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they 
cannot  reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Ca- 
tarrh is  a  blood  or  constitutional  disease, 
and  in  order  to  cure  il  you  must  take  in- 
ternal remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It 
was  prescribed  by  one  of  the  best  physi- 
cians in  this  country  for  years,  and  is  a 
regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with 
the  best  blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on 
the  mucous  surfaces.  The  perfect  combi- 
nation of  the  two  ingredients  is  what 
produces  such  wonderful  results  in  curing 
Catarrh.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 
F.  J.  CHENEY.  &  CO.,  Props., 
Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  drusgists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  "Female  Pills  are  the  best. 

To  the  Farmers  of  the  South. 

The  past  two  months  has  brought 
us  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  list 
of  our  subscribers,  and  yet  we  are 
not  satisfied.  There  are  still  thou- 
sands of  farmers  who  read  no  agri- 
cultural journal  and  who  carry  on 
their  work  by  rule  of  thumb  and 
without  the  aid  which  scientific 
teaching  alone  can  give  them. 
These  are  the  men  who  never 
make  farming  pay.  We  want  to 
help  them.  We  know  we  can  do  so 
if  they  will  only  read  the  Planter. 
For  50  cents  they  can  have  it  for  a 
year.  We  appeal  to  them  to  try 
what  we  advise.  We  ask  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  neighbors 
not  reading  the  Planter  to  help  us 
to  secure  them  as  subscribers.  If 
each  one  will  do  so  he  will  not  only 
help  us,  but  help  his  neighbor  and 
help  himself.  The  more  subscribers 
we  get  the  better  journal  we  can 
afford  to  publish. 


Whose  Money  ? 

We  received  on  October  10th  a 
remitance  in  stamps,  renewing  a 
subscription  to  the  Southern  Planter. 
The  envelope  was  postmarked 
"  Brightwood,  Va.,"  but  the  sender 
omitted  to  sign  his  name. 

We  also  received  50  cents  in 
stamps  on  December  22,  postmark- 
ed "Culpeper,  Va.,"  without  sig- 
nature. We  are  unable  to  credit 
the  owner  unless  claimed. 


MAGAZINES. 
The  Forum  for  March  has  a  fine  table 
of  contents.  Amongst  the  articles  are 
the  following:  "Government  Deposits  in 
Banks,"  by  Geo.  F.  Roberts,  Director  of 
the  U.  S.  Mint;  "Our  Mohammedan 
Wards,"  by  Hy.  0.  Dwight ;  "  Rights  and 
Wrongs  in  South  Africa,"  by  George  F. 
Becker;  "Englishmen  in  the  United 
States,"  by  F.  Cunliffe  Owen :  "The 
Hampton  Roads  Conference,"  by  Hon. 
John  Goode,  President  of  Virginia  Bar 
Association;  "America's  First  and  La- 
test Colony,"  by  John  Geo.  Leigh. 

The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Re- 
views for  March  discusses  the  war  in 
South  Africa  in  its  various  phases,  the 
Ilay-Pauncefote  treaty,  the  Puerto  Rican 
tariff,  our  situation  in  the  Philippines, 
the  Steamship  Subsidy  Bill,  the  Ken- 
tucky Disorders,  Governor  Roosevelt's 
Administration  in  New  York,  the  ap- 
proaching Presidential  campaign,  and 
many  other  timely  topics. 

The  Balance-Sheet  of  a  Small  Mary- 
land Peach  Farm"  is  presented  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  March,  by  Mr. 
Worth  B.  Stottlemyer,  who  shows  that 
peach-growing  in  Maryland  may  be  made 
an  exceedingly  profitable  industry. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly 
has  a  very  thoughtful  article  on  "  The 
Transportation  of  a  Race."  It  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  forces  which  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  negro  into  America, 
and  the  condition  attending  his  acclima- 
tization. An  article  by  Nelson  P.  Lewis, 
Engineer  of  Highways,  deals  with  the 
question  of  road  surfaces  in  cities.  There 
are  other  articles  of  interest  in  the  num- 
ber. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  Phila- 
delphia, will  have  an  article  in  an  early 
number  by  Senator  Beveridge,  telling  of 
what  he  saw  of  the  American  soldier  in 
the  field  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Ladies  Home  Journal  has  a  num- 
ber of  very  interesting  articles,  and  is,  as 
usual,  finely  illustrated.  It  is  a  most  ex 
cellent  home  journal,  of  great  interest  to 
ladies. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Corn  Trade  and  Options  Markets 
considered  in  Relation  to  Social  Eco- 
nomic Problems,  by  F.  Hammesfahr. 
Gusiav  E.  Stechert,  publisher,  New  York. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Tripartite  Education.  An  address  de- 
livered by  B.  F.  Johnson,  President  of 
B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Association  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Free  on  application  to  B.  F.  John- 
son Pub.  Co.,  Richmond. 

We  return  thanks  to  Senator  Martin  for 
a  copy  of  the  official  Congressional  Direc- 
tory. 

FOOD  FOR  PLANTS. 
This  valuable  treatise  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  of  our  subscribers  who  may 
wish  it,  by  Jno.  A.  Myers,  12  T  John  St., 
New  York  City. 


"Great  Haste  is  Not 

Always  Good  Speed." 

cMany  people  trust  to  luck 
to  pull  them  through,  and  are 
often  disappointed.  Do  not 
dilly-dally  in  matters  of 
health.  With  it  you  can 
accomplish  miracles.  With- 
out it  you  are  "  no  good. " 

Keep  the  liver,  kidneys,  bowels  and 
blood  healthy  by  the  use  of  Hood's  Sar- 
saparilla,  the  faultless  blood  purifier. 

Dyspepsia— "I  know  a  positive  relief 
for  dyspepsia  and  that  is  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rilla.  It  cured  ma.  My  neuralgia  alia 
•topped."  W.  B.  Balbwis,  164  Oak  Street, 
Blnghamten,  New  York. 

Tired  Feeling -"My  appetite  was 
eaericioas,  my  liver  disordered  and  I  wai 
tiled.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  relieved  It  all. 
It  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  female  weak- 
Bess."  Mas.  Jessu  A.  Mialm,  Clayton,  Del. 


3&cd6 


Hoad'i  Will  cur*  IIttIIU;  the  pon-lrrltatlng-  m< 
enly  o»th»rtl«   to  Ult»  with  Hood'i  &aritpjLrI!TII 


Schmidt 

G.  B. 

Treatment 


The  first  remedy  to  effect  a  cure  in  nine 
out  of  ten  cases  uf  MILK  FEVER.  Full  di- 
rections and  sufficient  medicine  for  two  com- 
plete treatments.  .  .  Price  $2.75. 

—FOR  SALE  ONLY  BY- 
GARDINER  BROS.,        220  E.  Preston  St., 
Baltimore,    Md. 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 

CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 
LEATHER 

CEMEXT. 


Hewton's    Heave, 
Congh .  Distemper  and 
Indigestion  Car  . 
^f»     Wind  aud  Momach 
4     troubles.       Send   for 
booklet  and  reference 
11.00  per  can   Express 
allowed.    Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co.,  (1)  Toledo,  0. 
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ESTABLI3HEO  1802. 


SEEDS 


Our  1900  Catalogue  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica- 
tion. It  contains  a  large  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information 
about  them  and  their  culture  than 
any  other  Seed  Annual  published. 
"We  have  been  for  the  past  98  years 
the  leading  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.M.THORBURN&CO. 

(Late  of  IS  John  Street) 

36  CORTUNDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Alexander  Seed  Oo.'s 

Maine  Grown  Seed 
Irish  Potatoes.. 

Are  the  earliest,  and  most  prolific. 
Write  for  our  prices.  Tobacco  Seed, 
Peanuts,  Chufas,  Artichokes,  Cow  Peas, 
Improved  Crop  Corns,  Grasses  and 
Cl'iver  Seed.  Broom  Corn  Seed.  Im- 
proved C'.tton  Seeds.  It  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  get  our  prices,  and  plant, 
our  seeds.  All  varieties  of  choice  .eae- 
Uble  Se.ds 


FREE 


ALEXANDER    SEED    CO., 
AUGUSTA,   G  -. 


Mention  the  South 


EARLY  PROVIDENCE, BUNCH  YAM  and 
EARLY  GOLDEN,  S1.00  per  bus. ;  Plants,  $1.00 
per  1000.  BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  from 
-the  best  flock  in  the  South,  $100  per  13.  VEL- 
VET BEANS,  $1.50  per  bus. 

T.  K.  GODBEY,  Waldo,  Fla. 


SEED  CORN 

One  hundred  bushels  of  the  cele- 
brated ALBEHaRLE  PROLIFIC. 
Write  for  price*  to 
A.  J.   HUMPHREYS,     -     Covesville,  Va. 

The  wonderful  Frost  Proof  PEACH 

IRON  MOUNTAIN,  E£rwW»B 

Fine  PEACH  TREES  a  specialty. 
Everything  for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Cata- 
logue (in  colors)  free. 

Lindsley's  Nurseries,  White  House,  N.  J. 


REPORTS. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington,  1>.  C.    Division  of   Botany. 

Circular    22.      Bur    or    Globe    Arti- 
choke. 

Division  of  Entomology.  Bulletin  22. 
Some  Miscellaneous  Results  of  the 
Work  of  the  Division  of  Entomology. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Bulletin 
73.  Irrigation  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States. 

Section  of  Foreign  Markets.  Bulletin 
16.  Distribution  of  the  Agricultural 
Exports  of  the  United  States,  1894- 
1898. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  108.    Salt  Bushes. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  110.    Rice  Culture  in 
the  United  States. 
Cornell  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Bulletin  177.    Spraying  Notes. 
Georgia  Experiment  Station,  Experiment, 
Ga.    Bulletin  47.    Fertilizer  Culture 
and  Variety  Experiments  on  Cotton. 

Bulletin  4S.    Strawberry  Notes,  1899. 
Maine  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me- 
Bulletin  55.   Cereal  Breakfast  Foods. 

Bulletin  56.  Apple  Insects  of  Maine. 
Virginia  State  Weather  Service,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Report  for  January, 
1900. 
West  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.  Bulletin  61.  Sheep 
Feeding  Experiments. 

Bulletin  62.  A  Study  of  the  Effect  of 
Incandescent  Gas  Light  on  Plant 
Growth. 
West  Indian  Bulletin.  The  Journal  of 
the  Imperial  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment for  the  West  Indies.  Dr.  Mor- 
ris, Commissioner,  Barbados,  W.  I. 

CATALOGUES. 

J.  B.  Watkins  &  Bro.,  Elmwood  Nur- 
series, Hallsboro,  Va.  This  well  known 
and  reliable  firm  send  out  a  catalogue  of 
such  stock  as  they  have  ready  for  deliv- 
ery this  spring.  Their  trees  are  home- 
grown, and  therefore  acclimated.  See 
their  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

A.  J.  McMath,  Onley,  Va.  Choice 
strawberry  plants,  shade  and  ornamental 
trees.  Mr.  McMath's  plants  are  well 
known  in  the  South. 

J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md.  Sec- 
ond crop  seed  potatoes,  choice  berry 
plants.  Mr.  Hall  has  advertised  with  us 
a  number  of  years,  and  we  have  never 
heard  anv  complaint  as  to  his  stock. 

L.  L.  May  &  Son,  seedsmen,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  A"  well  known  Western  seed 
house. 

James  Vicks  Sons.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Garden  and  Floral  Guide.  This  firm's 
specialty  is  flower  seeds. 

The  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 
This  firm,  whose  advertisement  will  he 
found  regularly  in  the  Planter,  is  the 
pioneer  maker  of  solid  metal  wheels  for 
wagons  and  carts,  and  also  the  makers 
of  farmers'  handy  wagons  Both  these 
specialties  have  commended  themselves 
to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  arc 
now  largely  used  in  every  section.  With 
solid  metal  wheels  the  old  trouble  of  cut- 
ting and   tightening   tires   is   done  away 


Farm  Wagon  Economy. 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  Dot  all 
found  in  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the 
wag^n  itself,  but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor 
it,  will  save,  and  its  great  durability.  The 
Electric  Wheel  Co.  who  make  this  Electric 
Haudv  Wagon  and  the  now  famous  Electric 
Wheels,  have  solved  the  problem  of  a  success- 
ful and  durable  low  down  wagon  at  a  reason- 
able price. 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  si  eel  wheels, 
steel  hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbB. 
These  Electric  steel  Wheels 
are  made  to  flt  any  wagon, 
and  make  practically  a  new 
wagon  out  of  the  old  one. 
They  can  be  had  in  any  height 
desired  and  any  width  of  tire 
up  to  8  inches.  With  an  ex- 
tra set  of  these  wheels  a  farm- 
er can  interchange  them  with 
his  regular  wheels  and  have  a 
high  or  low  down  wsgon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of 
the  full  "Electric  Line"  to 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  146,  Quincy,  111. 


Iliat'sWhatonST 


;l  1   (illl.i'tl  y. 
Marvin  Smith  Ca. .  55 -57-50  ^.  Jelierscm  St..  T  ySChicago. 

Everything  in  BUGGIES 

gjgsss^     CARRIAGES 
*  HARNESS 

In  onr  FREE 
Vehicle  Cata- 
logue. 

STP  R  CARRIAGE  &.  HARNESS  CO. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  $6.75. 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  Set,  S9-75- 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage 
and  wagon  hardware  of  every  de- 
scription. Send  for  catalogue  giving 
,. rices  on  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread  with 
i  full  and  plain  instructions  how  to 
'order.  W.  V.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


jSeed  Saving! 

M  A  Cafcoon  Broadcast  seed  sow.  ri*  pi -mnmicfll,  & 
ethodical,  rapid.    Sowb4  to  *  acres  an  hour  ^ 
kind  of  seed.    Lo>ts  a  lifetime.  & 

.Cahoon  Broadcast  I 
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SEED  Hii  FREE 


i 


NAME  tore* 
colon'  #11 UO  I 


edit,  I  will  mall  - 

llb.olulcl 


i  offered.  I  ■ 


]  1   I  r 

The  lightest,  yet  the  most  durable  hari 
The    simple    le 
ilants  the  teeth  at  auy  angle. 

LEAN'S  HARROW 

pulverizes  the  sronnd  or  smooths  it ;  does  every 

than  «a;  ..t  her  tool  can  do  it.    Circular  free.      , 

RODERICK  LiLH  MFG.  CO.,  MANSFIEID,  OHIO        , 

AM 


For  Any  Soil  I 

'or    soft   or   rockv    I  I  ■»■»■■■■■ 


For    soft   or   rock 
ground,    the    harro 
that    docs  the  best 
work  aDd  draw- 
easiest   is 
Hruch  and 
Dromgold 
riding  or 
walking 


Spring  Tooth 

Wheel  Harrow 

Send  for  free  catalogue  nf  best  harrows,  culti- 
vators, corn  planters,  prain  drills,  etc. 

HENCH  Sl  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 


pIMlIlIlfEllT^ilMllimif 


SteelRoofimb 


THE  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  HEED.    = 


.We  have  on  hand  2SO0U  sqnarea  BRAND 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  Sheets  either 
Bat, oorrajrated  or "T" orimped.  a  |    mm 

Price  per  square  of  JUilO  feet  S  I  .  I  S 
or  ^uu  square   feet *w 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet 
is  required  to  lay  this  roofing, 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint 
nails  to  lay  it. 


CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO.- 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


I 


CDDV  Qoxes  tP 
Lnni  Baskets 

PEACH  PACKAGES. 

GRAPE  BASKETS. 
I'mit  and  Vegetable 
Packages  of  every  kind.    Send  lor  Catalogue. 
NEW  ALL'.  \NV  BOX  AND   B  \SKET  CO., 

NKW    Al.lIANY,   1X11. 

8harplea  Cream  Separators-profltabledairying 


with,  and  the  broad  tread  enables  wag- 
id   carta  to  be  taken  on  to  soft  land 
without   trouble.    The   Farmers  Handy 
Wagon  is  also  a  great  labor-saver. 

A.  I.  Knot  Co.,  Medina,  0.     Bee-keep- 
ers' supplies. 

THE  HALLOCK  WEEDER 
We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement 
of  D.  Y.  Hallock  e;  Son,  Box  829,  York, 

Pa.,  who  are  offering  again  this 

their    celebrated    "Success"    Anti-Clog 

Weeder.     This  implement  seems  to  have 


been  a  success  from  the  very  start,  as  last 
season  this  firm  sold  many  thousands  of 
them  to  the  farmers  of  this  country.  As 
a  No.  1  shallow  cultivator,  Messrs.  Hallock 
&  Son  claim  it  to  be  without  an  equal  on 
the  market,  and  their  claims  are  support- 
ed by  hundreds  of  testimonials  received 
from  the  users.  We  submit  a  recent  one 
below,  and  a  very  strong  letter  from  Mr. 
F.  A.  P.  Thornton,  Richmond,  Va.,  en- 
dorsing the  same,  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  issue: 

''This  is'the  third  year  we  have  used 
the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder.  We  used 
it  for  corn,  potatoes,  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
etc,  with  wonderful  results. 

We  had  a  good  two-horse  cultivator  at 
the  time  we  bought  the  Sue  ess  Weeder, 
and  we  have  not  used  the  cultivate] 
as  one  small  horse  and  the  Weeder  will 
do  more  and  better  work  than  two  teams 
and  cultivators.  The  teams,  of  course, 
can  be  used  for  other  work,  which  means 
a  big  saving.  Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  Gray  &  Son. 

Young/town,  Ohio." 

Mis=is.  Garnett  Bros.,  Mitchells,  Va., 
offered  in  our  last  issue  one  sitting  of 
eggs  free  with  the  first  ten  orders  received 
after  February  1st.  Thev  report  us  splen- 
did results  from  their  advertisement,  and 
hand  us  the  following  names  that  have 
received  the  eggs  free :  J.  R.  Pace,  Oxford, 
N.  C. ;  F.  Lingenfetter,  Cotman,  Va. ;  Miss 
Lucie  A.  Hix,  Prospect,  Va. ;  M.  Isbell, 
Stapleton,  Va. ;  Mrs  J.  W.  Hiter,  Ellis- 
vine.  Va.:  W.  T.  Eure,  Halifax,  N.  C. ; 
Miss  G.  Humphries,  Covesville,  Va. :  L.  T. 
Harden,  Siam,  Tenn. ;  J.  F.  Barnhill,  Ox- 
ford, N.  C,  and  Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Marshall, 
The  Plains,  Va. 

THE  AVERY  THRESHING  OUTFIT. 
We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Avery  Manu- 
facturing Company,  433  Iowa  Street,  Peo- 
ria, 111.  This  firm  manufactures  some  of 
the  most  practical  and  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  Threehing  Machinery  in  the  world. 
They  claim  for  their  machines  that  they 
have  made  more  improvements  beneficial 
to  the  threshenncn  in  the  la-'  live  yean 
than  all  others  combined.  <>nr  readers 
are  requested  to  send  for  their  11)00  cata- 
logue, which  will  be  mailed  free. 


FOR  14  CENTS  I 

We  wish  to  pain  this  year  ?.x\(«0  • 

i  ekK.  t,      lo 

1  Pkg  Karl'st  Emerald  Cue! 

"    La  Cross.-  Market  Lettuce.  1 
Strawberry  Melon.  1 

»«•.  ] 

1 
rilliant  Mower  Seeds,  1 
Worth  #1.00,  lor  14  cent..  5T 
Above  10  PkgsTworlh  $1.00,  wo  w 
mail  you  free,  together  with  o 
gr-at  Catalog,  telling  all  about 
SAllERS  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 

np  in  receipt  of  tins  nolf     - 
Blamps.  We  invite  your 

you  once  try  Sal 


A  ljc. 


<ls  FO 


ill  I 


■  do    without. 


on  Sail ._  _ 

est  earliept  Tomato  Giant  on  earth.    F:i 

JOIII  A.  SA1  I  UK  SEED  10.,  LA  CROSSE,  Win. 


STRAWBERRY 

Mi  A  M«A  EXCELSIOR,  the  belt 
■■'I  Again  I  1!%  early  berry,  and  all 
■  ■"I'  ■  "  the  best  new  and  old 
varieties.  CABBAGE  PLANTS  now  ready  to 
set.  MAGNOLIA  TREES,  the  great  blooming; 
Magnolia  of  the  South.  Price-list  free, 
A.J.  MCMATH,  ON  LEY,  VIRGINIA. 


A  Successful  Pea  Thresher. 

No  more  frails.  Pea  threshers 
cheap.  Write  for  particulars.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Freight 
cheap. 

J.  W.  HAMILTON,    -    Houlka,  Miss. 


TheCHIPION^r 

Oneof  the  greatest  tabor-saving  implements 

on  the  market.     Works  perfectly.     Simple, 

durable  and  cheap.     Price,  $5.00.     Send  for 

circular. 

J.   D.  GRAV,  Woodford,  Va. 


?_  ForEPOULTRYMEN  ! 

The  "DAISY"  BONE  CUTTERS 

The  Best  in  the  World. 
"Gem"  Clover  Cutter.     The  $5 
Shell  and  Corn  Mill,  Farm  Feed 

Mills,  Power  Mills. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonial*. 
WILSON   BROS.,    Easton,   Pa. 


YOU  SEND  NO  MONEY 


Until  Goods  ArrWe! 

All  Steel  and  Iron  but 
the  pole.  Easily  handled 
by  two  horses.  Send  for 
delivery  prices  on  all 
sizes.  Disc  Harrows. 
Lever  Harrows.  11-foot 
Seeders.  FMPI«E  MFG.  CO. 
10  RiverSt.,  Sterling,  III. 


Kentucky  Aluminum  Stock  Labels. 
With  name,  address  and  numbers.  Lightest, 
plain,  st,  most  bi  cure,  -  aslesi  pul  on,c 

I 'ii  n  I  ■  la  I. .-Is,  S-'  |icr  I  hi;  sheep  or  hog.  $1.75  per 
100;  alu  iiiiiimii  leg  bands,  $1  per  100;  plyers,  $1. 
ai  dress 
F.  Ii.  JACKS!  IN  A  00.,  Winchester,  Ky. 


SEED  POTATOES.     Besl  pure  stock:  leading 
early  and  late  varieties,  cheap.   Illusirated 
catalogue  free.  A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 
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YOUR  TROUBLES 


when  you  get  tho 
grain  drill  that  wins  in  competition  wi*h  all 
others,  the  only  one  that  sows  fertilizer  snrely 
nil  the  time,  even  when  it's  in  bad  condition, 
lumpy  and  lull  of  trash.     Get  the 

IMPROVED  LOW  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer 
Grain  Drill 


FARQUHAR 


KEYSTONE 
CORN  PLANTER 

ting:  is  pleasant  when  you  watch  the  corn 
drop  in  the  rear  of  a  Keystone  Corn  Planter. 
Ita  beautiful  work,  covering  ten  or  twelve  acres 
a  day,  is  a  constant  pleasure  to  farmers  who 
enjoy  seeing  work  well  done.  The  phosphate 
attachment  is  a  p  irfo  t  piece  of  mechanism.  It 
sows  any  kind  of  p:ilveri::ed  fertilizer.  The 
planter  drops  kernels  in  drills  or  hills  with  any 
dosired  sparing  ;  works  well  even  in  rocky  land. 
Plants  eiiMla-e,  beans,  peas,  etc. 

Scn'l  for  complete  Illustrated  catalogue 

orfurm  Implements  and  machinery, 

A.B.FARQUIIAR  CO.,  Ltd.,York,Pa. 


rs 


BOWSHER 

Feed 
Mills. 

(Sold  with  or  irltUut  Elevator  ) 
Will  crush  ear  corn  l»»H  or 
without  Bimetal  anil  grind  any 
kind  of  small  train  at  the 
same  time:  mliltm  in  any 
proportion.  Iluvc  conical 
■  Itupei)  erlnrlcra.  Different 
from  all  others. 

Lightest  Running  and  Handiest 

1?  AnAii4tA       •   SIZER-2  to  25  horse  power. 
TO    Uperatei    Oneetyle  for  wimlwLieel  use. 
One  style  for  cotton  seed. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

R  .  N.  P.  BOWSHER   CO., 

South  Bend, Ind. 


CHICAGO 

CORN 

SHELLER 


$1 


Send  us  one  dollar  and 
we  will  send  you  a  corn 
sheiler  that  will  shell 
your  core  as  well  as  the 
more  expensive  ma 
chines  on  the  market. 
(M  ution  this  paper.) 
Hennlon  &  Hubbell,  63-65  Kultou  St.,  Cnieago 


PAINT  TALKS— XXV. 

Fashion  in  Paints. 

Fashion  changes  in  paints  quite  as  de- 
cidedly as  in  architecture  and  in  dress, 

though  perhaps  not  quite  so  capriciously 
as  in  the  latter. 

During  the  Colonial  period,  and  now 
during  the  revival  of  its  architectural 
forms,  white  paint  was  and  is  the  Bign  of 
extreme  elegance  for  the  exterior,  with 
rather  light  tints  for  the  interior.  For 
while  exteriors  there  are  several  com- 
mendatory  things  to  be  said:  first,  a 
white  painted  building  is  fresh  anil  clean 
looking;  secondly,  it  is  cool;  and  third- 
ly, amid  the  green  of  trees  and  fields,  it 
presents  a  charming  spot  of  high  life. 

The  only  consideration  militating 
against  a  complete  revival  of  Colonial 
colors  (which  seem  naturally  to  belong 
to  Colonial  farms),  is  the  inherent  ten- 
dency of  the  commonly  used  white  pig- 
ment to  decline  from  its  pristine  state  of 
whiteness  in  a  discouragingly  brief  time. 
In  short,  the  difficulty  is  that  white  lead 
will  not  remain  white. 

This  defect,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
is  due  to  the  chemical  nature  of  lead 
compounds,  which  makes  them  eager  ab- 
sorbents of  free  sulphurous  gases.  The 
resultant  lead  sulphide  is  black,  and  its 
formation  changes  white  lead  paint  to 
brown,  yellow,  or  gray.  Since  it  is  im- 
possible'any  where  on  the  face  of  the  hab- 
itable earth  to  find  an  atmosphere  entire- 
ly free  from  sulphur  compounds,  pure 
white  lead  everywhere  sutlers  the  penalty 
of  its  chemical  nature. 

The  cure  for  this  natural  defect  is 
dilution  with  an  inert  pigment  and  pro- 
tection with  a  stable  white  pigment.  The 
popular  combination  paints  fulfill  these 
requirements,  the  lead  in  some  of  them 
being  diluted  with  inert  pigments  like 
barytes,  gypsum,  f-tc.,  and  in  all  of  them 
protected  by  a  goodly  proportion  of  zinc 
white. 

Some  painters  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
painting  with  lead  aud  using  zinc  white 
for  a  final  coat  to  protect  the  underlying 
lavers.  This  method  is  probably  less 
effective,  and  certainly  more  expensive, 
than  the  use  of  a  properly  prepared  com- 
bination. Users  of  the  better  grade  of 
the  well  known  combination  whites  in 
the  market  need  have  no  f  ar  of  results 
in  adopting  the  Continental  style  of 
painting. 

Stanton  Dudley. 

"CARRY  SUNSHINE  WITH  YOU." 

A  bright,  fresh,  sunny  face  is  always  in- 
spiring, and  it  always  denotes  good  health 
as  well  as  a  happy  heart.  Many  faces 
that  were  once  overcast  with  gloom  have 
been  made  bright  and  sunny  by  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  which  cures  all  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  strengthens  the  nerves,  and 
tones  up  and  invigorates  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 

Constipation  is  cured  by  Hood's  Pills, 
the  non-irritating  cathartic.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 

Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  L.  G.  Jones.  Betbania,  N,  ('.,  before 
purchasing  Essex  Hogs  and  Southdown 
Sheep.    He  offers  both  of  the  best  blood. 


THE 


MILLION  DOLLARS 


Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  I  Our, 
Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Sai- 
ler's Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato. 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
SrowerBin  U.S.  Potatoes,  $1.20 and 
upabbl.  Send  this  notice  and  5c. 
U   ■tamp  for  Big-  Catalog,  r.  Ifll 

I  JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  frlA  CROSSEwjs 
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We    Manufacture  FENCING 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  Lawns.  Parks,  Farms 
Cemetery  and  Grave  Lots.  The  cheapest  and 
best  on  any  market.  We  pay  freight  on  com- 
plete fence,  aud  issue  three  catalogues  free.  (1) 
wrought  iron.  (2)  steel  picket,  U)  farm,  garden 
aud  poultry  fencing.  State  which  catalogue 
you  want.  GATE  CITY  FENCE  WORKS. 

9-1  and  90  Edgewood  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

25  different  designs,  thev  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence,  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.    Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

428  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO.  INC.  USA 


IF  YOUR  CHICKEN  NETTING 

don'  tenit,  try  Page  Poultry  Fence.  It's  heavier. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAX,MICH. 


FENGE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken, 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
f  rices.     Fully  Warranted.    Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  PENCE  CO. 
Bos  52.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  B.  A. 


flnULTRY^READ  THESE  PRICES 

P9MNT'SJ. !*3  :!»  in.  wide,  150  ft.  long,  roll,  $2.25 

..      150"     "       "     3.00 

SKggS8gM60"      "      150"     "       "     3.75 

ESSSP   Other  widths  in  proportion. 
NETTING  ™&  Dow  Wire  WorkjCo.,  Louisville,  K> 


iFENCEF^ 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  I 

Half  cost  of  Netting; r|-«|.r  V  V  /"yV  \T 
Requires  few  posts,  no  I  U 1 1 U  A- 4-A-^-W; 
rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  '/  $  '/  C  '/  -<-. 
Cemeterv  Fences.  Freight  paid  /  \  /  \  /  \ 
KANSAS  STEEL  A  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  MO. 


FENCE  MACHINE  $10 

Write  tor  FREE  CATALOG 
B0WEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 
Box  No. 25,  NORWALK,   O. 


Farm  Fence  '**£££?• 

Buchanan  Fence  Co.,  Box  25,  Kmithville,  O. 


U-fiFT  $l5  SECRET -waVi  ¥SSS 

V    lib  ■   Cleaner"  to  Bive  10  each  ladj 
von  sell  onr  Uneeda  Ooir  Mat  or  Portable  Bed 
Siniii"^  etc.to.    Credit  given,    i  mints  tree. 
ORDWAV  &  CO.,  20  Nl  Street,  Peoria,  III. 
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TWO  hundred  bushels 
of  Potatoes  remove 
eighty  pounds  of  "actual"  Pot- 
ash from  the  soil.  One  thou- 
sand pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con- 
taining 8%  "actual"  Potash 
will  supply  just  the  amount 
needed.  If  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  Potash,  there  will  be 
a  falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable 
books  telling  about  composi- 
tion, use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
for  various  crops.  They  are 
sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


The  Chicago  Steel  Tank  Co., 

193-195 

South 

Desplanes 

Street, 

CHICAGO, 

ILL., 

Makes  tanks 
o  t  g  a  I  v  a 
nized  Bteel 
for  storage, 
stork  watering,  creameries  and  dairies,  Milk 
coolers,  dipping  tanks  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
Thrasher's  wagon  tanks,  hog  and  Bheep 
troughs  and  feed  cookers.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. We  are  manufacturers.  AgenttW  rued 


If  YOU  want  a  profita- 
ble Investment  buy 
WY  MAN'S    UP-TO-DATE 
WELL-BORING  MACHINE 
It,  makes  150  or  more 
drops  cit  drill  per  min- 
ute ami  has  more srood 
points  otherwise  than 
all    other   makes   of 
dnlNc.mbined  Circu- 
lar free. 
E.  WYMAN,  Martinsburg,  Ind. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY, 

IS  THE   STANDARD  I 
STtAM PUMPS  MLirTS  \  | 

CA.  OLINt  ENLlNES     L    i>J- 

WRIT  FOR  CIRCULAR  UfcJ     >t      t 

THtAMfcRiCAN  WELL  WORKS 

AUROfcA.il  l      CHICAGO-  DALLAS. TE.X 


USE  LOOMIS* 
LATE  IMPROVED 

"CLIPPER" 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  :«)ye«re 
riencoin  \V<-11  Dr.lbi 
LOOMIS  &  NVMAN, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


IIALLOCK  WEEDEB. 
Editor  Southern  Planter: 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  inv  opin- 
ion of  "1  hillock's  Weeder,"  I  will  say 
that  I  consider  it  to  be  the  best  weeder 
on  the  market.  I  bought  one  last  spring 
and  used  it  all  the  year,  going  over 
clover,  oats  and  almost  all  kinds  of 
crops  planted  or  sowed  on  the  level,  as 
well  as  for  working  the  corn  crop,  for 
which  I  found  it  to  be  the  best  imple- 
ment that  I  have  ever  used.  We  went 
over  the  land  four  or  five  days  after 
planting,  and  again  soon  after  the  corn 
came  up.  We  ran  across  the  rows,  thor- 
oughly pulverizing  the  ground  and  leav- 
ing it  with  a  fine  mulch  and  killing  the 
young  weed  and  grass  in  the  sprout. 
When  the  corn  was  about  six  to  ten 
inches  high  we  ran  over  it  again  with 
the  wseder,  this  time  going  with  the 
rows.  After  that  we  gave  the  corn  two 
workings  with  the  "Iron  Age"  cultivator, 
sowing  peas  at  the  last  working.  The 
land  was  then  clean  and  level.  We  went 
over  the  corn  once  with  hoes  to  chop  out 
the  few  weeds  that  came  up  after  the 
weeder,  but  this  work  was  light.  I  failed 
to  say  that  the  weeder  scarcely  pulls  up 
any  corn,  although  it  works  right  over 
the  plants,  which  dodge  when  the  round 
part  of  the  tooth  touches  them.  The 
sharp  points  do  not  hurt  the  corn,  as  they 
are  sharpened  like  a  pencil.  Oneaveraee 
horse  and  man  can  work  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen acres  a  day. 

As  I  wrote  Messrs.  Hallock  &  Sms.  I 
consider  that  I  am  doing  as  much  of  a 
favor  to  any  farmer  who  I  may  influence 
to  take  the  Planter  and  buy  the  weeder, 
as  I  am  doing  to  the  editor  and  makers 
of  the  weeder,  as  I  think  both  are  valua- 
ble friends  to  the  farmer. 

F.  A.  P.  Thornton. 

Henrico  Co.,  To. 

HOW  A  ROBE  DK  NUIT  MORAL- 
IZED A  TEXAS  TOWN. 
Founded  on  Fact. 

It  happened  in  Lampasas,  when  big 
Pete,  the  army  mule,  was  on  the  stage 
line.  There  was  nothing  wrong  about 
Pete  after  he  started.  The  town  believed 
in  free  range,  and  if  due  allowance  was 
made  in  using  the  popular  brand,  to  keep 
the  big  sulphur  spring  correctly  located  in 
the  mind's  eye,  and  assuming  ordinary 
precautions  against  being  chawed  un  by 
the  porcupine  race  frequenting  the  plaza, 
the  town  was,  like  Pete,  after  it  started 
all  right.  And  the  country!  once  afloat 
on  the  broncho's  back  was  an  overgrown 
Eden— -nature  enraged  with  herself — and 
how  the  world  seemed  to  shrivel  up  going 
East  again. 

Then  came  a  letter  with  a  Texas  post- 
mark, saying  how  the  town  had  been 
worked  up  to  shooting  point,  owing  to  a 
bitter  guessing  contest  about  an  article 
found  in  the  dormitory  of  the  hotel 
Fortunately,  as  the  climax  seemed  at 
hand,  an  adventurous  drummer  for  a  New 
York  win  .lea  l'  liquor  house  arrived  and 
settled  all  disputes,  by  deciding  that  the 
article  in  question  was  what  was  used  to 
preach  in  down  East.  So  over  the  new 
brand  it  was  concluded  they  had  been 
entertaining  an  angel  unawares.  Ami  the 
moral  effect  was  like  Pete  after  he  start- 
ed— a  decided  improvement.      Ghtnqo. 


Make  Money 

on  your  cnbl  ad  early  beets. 

How?    Force  their  growth  with  appli- 
cations of 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

the  quickest  of  till  fertilizers.  Especially 
adapted  to  early  vegetables.  Produces 
size  and  quality  at  the  same  time.  Book, 
"Food  for  Plants,"  tells  how  and  why. 
Free  by  addressing  John  A.  9Iycr§, 
12T.Jolm  St.,  New  York  tfitratefor 
sni,  by  ft  rhlieer  dealt  rs  <  verywhere. 
Write    at    once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cliamlierlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  11.  S.  A. 


IRON'    PIPE  *V 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup- 
lings furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No."'1'  of  merchan- 
dise for  HOME,  FARM  AND  FIELD-* 
from  S  her  if  f  sf  and  Receivers'  Sales. 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth- 
ing, Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Tools,  Ma- 
chinery. Ac,  &o.,  &c,    AT    HALF    PRICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. w-  Siucago?'*' 


SOLD  ON  TRIAL 

Imperial 

Pulverizer 
Clod  Crusher 
Roller  and 
Leveler. 

Plainly  de- 
cribed  in  cir- 
cular, ^entfree. 
ners  may 
try  it  before 
buy  inc. 
PETERSON   MFG.  CO.,    Kent,  Ohio. 


iproved  CONVEX     . 

and  the  Webster  Calf 

DiSHORNERS 


the  niimt  practical   instru- 
imiir   for  cutting  all 

oms.    fastest 

B  crushing;  cuts  closer,  smoother,  more  humane. 
uUiSTRK  *  D1GK1N60K,  Uox  70,  Cfarlitlana,  *'"• 


$150  SAW  MILLS 

For  Farmers,  Large  Saw  Mills  for  Lumber- 
men, Engines.  Wood  Planers,  etc.  Manufac- 
tured by  the   SALEM  IRON  WORKS,  Salem,  N.C. 
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Mica 

'Axle 
Grease 


lightens 
the 
load- 
shortens 
the 
road. 


helps  the  team.   Saves  wear  and 
expense.  Sold  everywhere. 

MADE    BY 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


After  Being  on  the  Market  TEN  YEARS, 

The  ACME  Engine  Still  Leads 


For  Churning, 
Cutting  &  Grind- 
ing Feed,  Filling 
Siloes,  Sawing 
Wood,  Elevating 
Water,  and  all 
Farm  and  Gene- 
ral Uses  where 

Small  Power  is 
Required. 


No  Skilled  Engi- 
neer required. 


ROCHESTER  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS. 
No.  17  Frank  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y 

BAILEY'S  HYDHflOLIC  RAM. 

Runs  34  hours  a  day  and  365  days 

a  year. 
40  year's  experience.       Water  for  House, 
Water  for  Stock. 
Water  for  Irrigation. 
Once  started  oosla  one 
cent  per  momh.    As  sim- 
ple as  a  wheelbarrow  and 
as  efficient  as  a  Corliss 
Engine.     Information 
and  instruction  in  plain 
terms.  Prices  on  Ram  or 
complete  outfit  by  return 
mail.    Address 

PRYCE  W.  BAILEY, 
EXPERT  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 


IRRIGATION. 

r  Increase  in  Crops 
"  Independent  of  Rain 
Higher  Prices. 
Wft       Early  Crops 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,    126  Liberty  Street.    New  York. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  boors 

KRAuSERS-  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from   hickory  wood.    Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  t hnn  the  old  way.    Send  for 
circalar.    E.  kKJl.-i:U4EllO.,  Hilton,  P* 


GUARANTEED  FOR   10  YEARS 

U.  S.  standard  stock  and 
Wagon  scales  save  tneir  cost 
man;  times  over.    Forprices 
and  descriptions,  write  at  once  to 

GRAND  RAPIDS  scale  WORKS. 
39  and  41  So.  Front  St.       (.rand  Rapids.  Mich. 


THE  FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND. 
By  J.  P.  Roberts. 

In  his  book  on  The  Fertility  of  the  Land 
Prof.  Roberta  has  presented  the  agricul- 
tural student  with  a  work  of  no  ordinary 
importance.  He  offers  no  infallible  guide 
to  .wcces.*,  nor  does  he  by  any  means  pro- 
pose to  revolutionize  the  generally  ac- 
cepted principles  of  agriculture.  On  the 
contrary,  he  says :  "  It  is  far  easier  to 
start  with  only  a  few  known  facts,  even 
without  a  knowledge  of  how  best  to  use 
them,  in  the  endeavor  to  determine  the 
best  practice,  than  to  ignore  those  funda- 
mental facts,  and  to  endeavor  to  discover 
everything  by  experiment."  riSt 

But  after  giving  full  credit  to  the  facts 
and  principles  which  have  been  proved, 
he  explains  clearly  and  concisely  that 
still  more  knowledge  is  necessary  in  in- 
dividual cases  to  render  the  application 
successful. 

To  illustrate :  It  is  generally  taught 
that  plants  requiring  nitrogen,  phospho- 
ric acid,  and  potash,  can  be  supplied  a 
complete  ration  by  the  use  of  pea-fallow 
for  the  nitrogen,  dissolved  rock  phos- 
phate, and  kainit ;  and  yet,  while  this 
practice  in  wheat-growing  succeeds  well 
on  some  farms,  it  sometimes  utterly  fails 
on  lands  immediately  adjacent.  Prof. 
Roberts,  in  this  connection,  says: 

"  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  complete  fertilizers— that  is.  those 
which  contain  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash,  in  the  proportion  found  in 
the  plants  to  lie  grown.  But  plants  varv 
widely  in  amounts  and  proportions  of  ni- 
trogen, phosphoric  acid,  and  potash;  the 
variations  are  due  to  many  causes,  such 
as  an  abundance  or  lack  of  moisture, 
sunshine  and  inherited  powers  of  the 
plants.  Then,  too,  the  soil  varies  more 
widely  in  the  peicentas>e  of  plant-food, 
and  its  availability,  than  the  plants  do." 

And  again:  ': It  is  manifestly  impossi- 
ble for  every  farmer  to  h  ave  tiie  soil  of 
even  a  single  held  analyzed  ;  much  less 
can  he  have  a  chemical  determination 
made  of  all  the  fields  *  *  *  and  even 
could  this  be  accomplished,  the  difficult 
problem  of  productivity  would  be  only 
partially  solved.  The  difficulties  met 
every  day  in  every  field  can  best  be  over- 
come by  increasing  the  farmer's  powers 
of  observation,  by  developing  his  judg- 
ment, and  by  supplying  him  with  clear- 
cut  scientific  facts,  ihat  he  may  have  a 
basis  for  drawing  correct  conclusions  from 
what  lie  observes.  In  farming,  as  in  re- 
1  gion,  salvation  is  worked  out  through 
p  rsonal  effort,  illumined  by  knowledge, 
and  directed  according  to  the  laws  or 
modes  of  action  which  govern  the  subjects 
investigated." 

And  again,  in  advice  on  the  use  of 
fertilizers:  "There  seems  to  be  no  alter- 
native but  to  again  send  the  farmer  to 
the  field,  and  admonish  him  to  make  the 
plants  comfortable  by  tillage,  and  by  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  elements  in  the 
soil,  and  to  keep  a  fairly  tight  grip  on  the 
phosphate  sack  until  be  lias  questioned 
the  soil  and  the  plants,  and  has  n 
their  answer.  He  must  experiment  for 
himself." 

The  foregoing  extracts  will  afford  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  spirit  with  which 
the  author  approaches  his  subjects,  but 


TJ.  S.  Standard  Bordeaux  Works. 

Bordeaux  for  Spraying  trees.  In  concentrated 
form.  Manufactured  under  chemical  supervision. 
Largest  Bordeaux  works  in  the  world.  Grinders 
of  Bordeaux  paint  for  painting  trunks  of  trees. 
Cheaper  tnan  home  made,  save  your  muss  and 
fuss.  Always  reliable.  Is  an  insecticide  and 
fungicide.  Never  clogs  your  nozzle.  Never 
scorches.  Gal.  cans.  $1  ;  Doz.  cans,  810 ;  5.  10. 15 
and  20  Gal.  kefs,  75  ots.  per  gal.  Will  mix  1  to 
50  of  water;  for  stony  fruit  1  to  100  gals  of  water. 


■    sPRAYER  CqX 


LENOX  BRAND 

BORDEAUX 


MLI'.MrSVftKl 


Costs  less  than  one  cent  gal.  when  mixed.  Two  45 
gal.  bbls.  delivered  to  your  station. freight  paid, 
at  same  price.  No  deviation  in  price.  One  price 
to  all.  To  nurseries,  city  parks  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Groves,  in  two  or  three  barrel  lots  at 
a  discount.  Directions  how  and  when  to  spray 
with  each  can,  keg,  or  barrel.  Do  not  wait  for 
the  rush,  get  ready  now. 

THE  U.  S.  STANDARD  BORDEAUX  WORKS. 
The  Lenox  Spratek  Co.,  Prop. 

South  West  Street.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Southern  States  supplied  by  T.  W.  WOOD 
&  SONS,  Richmond,  Va. 


buy  a  Good  Spray 


—  don't  experiment- 
costs  money.  We 
have  done  the  experi- 
menting—u  s  e  d  the 
common  spray 
pumps  in  our  own 
orchards,  notel  their 
defects- then  invent- 
ed the  ECLIPSE. 
You  get  the  benefit 
of  our  experience 
free.  Send  at  once 
for  catalogue. 

M  RR1LL  &  MOnLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Micb. 


SPIGOTS 

\J  $17  outfit  for  $6. 50,  express  paid.  *$& 
Willspray  a  ioacre  orchard  per  day.  100,000  in  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Illd. 
catalogue  free.  Agts.  make  from  $5  to  $15  per  day. 
New  Improvements.  Free  Trial.  Mention  this  paper. 
P.  C.  LEWIS  HFQ.  CO.,  Catakill,  N.  Y. 


MAKES 
YOUR  PUMP 


Work  Easy 

Yankee  Pump  Governors  make  the 

hardest  pump    work    easy  as  the 

,  .M.-t.      Windmills    turn    in    the 

■  1    breeze.       Managing  agent 

wanted  for  each  county.    Money  in 

this  for  you.  Wrile  to-uay.  Dept.  B. 

BANE  MAHUFACTURIRG  CO., 

SS  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


Ill 

$1.00  PER  TON. 
SPh  FELLSWORTH    LIME  WORKS, 

■   "rFEVES  CATT,Aqt..B..<lley,  Auqus  a  to  .Va 
Also  No.  1  Rock  Lime  for  building.    Send 
for  card  with  price-lial. 
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OLENTANGY  IMCUBATOR. 

-  .cry  Icmle 
ece,  sotho-  .;..     It  is  the  best 

Setf-Rep/ulaUng-  machine  made. 
Brooders  S5.00.     Catalogue  free. 
Address,  «E0.  S.  SINGER, Cardington,  0. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

batches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  dural  Je  and  easily  oper- 
ftted;168  pagei  ..lal  g 
i  ng  information  and  testimonials- 
Sent  free.    GEO.  tUTEl  CO.,  QUIWCy 


DOOM  AT  THE  TOP  »ssfflis. 

n  >t  an  ordinary  catalogue  but  the 

20tn  Century  Poultry  Book. 

""  ought  on  the 
;  through  all 

a  practical  extwrie 
i  Reliable  In 

r  the  U.  S.  and  in  51  foreign 
es,  receive  deserved  attenrnn.    Book  mailed  anywhere  for  10& 

RELIABLE  INC.  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box    BUI  Quincy,  111. 


be  col  trolled  by  using 

Good's  Caustic  Potash  Whale 

Oil  Soap,  Xo-  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  en- 
tomologists. This  soap  "is  a  fertilizer  as  well 
as  insecticide.  60  lb.  kegs,  S2.50;  ino  lb.  kegs, 
H.50.  Half  barrels.  270  lbs.,  at  3^c.  per  lb.; 
barrels,  4lo  lbs.,  at  SJfc.  Large  quantities, 
special   rates.     Send   for  circular. 

JAMES   GOOD. 
SU  to  518  S.  Randolph  St.,       Philadelphia,  pa. 


FRAZER  1 

:  Axle  Grease  t£5&.  ; 

m  Itswearingqualitiesareunsitrpassed.ac-  £ 
\  tually  outlasting  3  bis.  any  other  brand.  Tl 
P  Not  affected  by  heat.  49-Get  the  Genuine.  W 
ti^%.  FOR.SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  ••/-J 


.CURES.. 


FISTULA,  POLL  EVIL 


in  4  to  10  weeks.  When  just 
forming  usually  cures  without 
discharging,  in  four  weeks. 
Ilumaiif  ntid  easv  to  give. 
Price,  50  cts.  By  mail.  60  eta. 
Treatise  free  upon  application 

clouse  k  stamm,  Chemists, 

228  S.  State  St..  Geneseo.ill 


KQ^  tor  Drui 

eeley 


For  Drunkenness  and 
Drug  Using. 


THE 

KEELEY 

INSTITUTE, 

Dept,  F., 

Greensboro, N.C. 


Small  Farm  £2L5?,2 

miles  from  Richmond,  FUR  SALE.  Land 
is  level ;  one-half  in  original  pine  and 
about  30  acres  cleared.  Fine  tobacco  land 
and  good  situation  for  dairy.  Price,  8700. 
Address  "8O0THSIDE," 

Care  SotriiERN  Planter 


the  attentive  study  of  the  whole  work  is 
necessary  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of 
his   information  and    suggestiona    The 

four  chapters  en  The  Evolution  of  the 
Plow,  Tilling  the  Lanrl,  The  Conservation  of 
and  Drainage, 
taken  together,  form  a  most  important 
contribution  to  agricultural  literature, 
and  will  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical assistance  to  the  student  farmer. 

Nor  does  this  portion  of  the  work, 
while  affording  quite  a  complete  treatise, 
on  the  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  at  all  exhaust  the  valuable  contents 
of  the  work.  The  tables  and  analyses  of 
manures,  fertilizers,  and  "amendment" 
applications,  as  he  terms  them,  Euch  as 
combination  of  lime,  salt,  plaster,  &c,  are 
replete  with  stores  of  useful  knowledge 
for  constant  reference  in  agricultural 
practice.  In  no  other  work,  ptrhaps,  can 
we  find  such  compendious  instructions 
for  the  manufacture  or  mixture  of  "home 
made"  fertilizers,  reducing  the  analyzed 
proportions  of  different  ingredients  to 
actual  pounds,  and  showing  how  any  fer- 
tilizer of  required  specification  can  be 
most  effectively  and  economically  pre- 
pared at  home. 

His  suggestions  on  the  preservation 
and  application  of  farm  manures  are  also 
what  may  be  termed  strong  light  on  old 
subjects,  and  special  attention  is' bestowed 
on  green  manures  and  crop  rotations. 

Taken  all  together,  it  comes  very  near 
the  publisher's  notice,  which  claims  that 
it  is  "  the  most  important  single  book  of 
farm  methods."  And  now,  when  there 
seems  to  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  sugar 
beet  culture,  a  very  timely  and  instruc- 
tive treatment  of  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  B,  Notes  to  Sec- 
ond Edition. 

P.  S.  Hunter, 
Lit, Ho,  Va. 
(We  can  supply  the  book.— En.) 

THE  GIRL  WHO  SINGS. 

Written  by  way  of  response  to  an  encore 
on  "the  "  Man  Who  Sings." 

Don't  give  to  me  the  girl  who  sings 
As  if  she  were  on  eagle's  wings ; 
Or  like  some  owl  who  loves  to  screech 
At  moonlight — oh!  don't,  I  do  beseech. 

Don't  give  to  me  the  girl  who  screams, 
And  waves  her  arms  as  if  in  dreams ; 
AVith  heaving  breast  and  rolling  eyes, 
As  if  she  sang  unto  the  skies. 

Don't  give  to  me  the  girl  who  yells- 
It  may  be  song — yet  only  tells 
That  such  are  not  kind  nature's  notes 
As  should  come  forth  from  human  throats. 

But  give  to  me  the  soft  low  tones 
Of  maiden,  fair,  which  nature  owns ; 
As  trembling  on  the  air  they  rise 
Like  fragrant  incense  to  the  skies. 
Or,  give  to  me  a  gentler  lay — 
A  mother's  song  at  close  of  day, 
When  to  her  cooing  babe  it  brings 
Sweet  slumbers,  as  she  gentlv  sings 

E.  C.  MEAD. 
Keswick,  Va.,  January,  1900. 

"Difficulties give  way  to  diligence,"  and 
disease  germs  and  blood  humors  disap- 
pear when  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  faith- 
fully taken. 


Splendid  Estate 

FOR  SALE. 

605  Acres  (400  open),  on  the  Rap- 
ook  River,  In  Middl 
known  as  "RosegUL"  The  open  land 
Is  in  good  condition,  and  is  suitable  for 
grain  and  stock  raising.  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk  steamers  pass  daily.  lias 
*ood  oyster  front;  good  fishing, 
and  grand  forests  of  Oak,  Chest  nut,  and 
Pine.  Ten  room  mansion,  wi> 
on  four  sides.  All  necessary  out-build- 
ings. A  good  paying  grain  mill  goes 
with  the  place.  This  place  can  be  had 
at  a  low  price,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
Send  for  fuller  description,  or  informa- 
tion to  (i.  G.  TEMPLE,  Danville,  Va. 


H. 


There  are  cheap  and  beautiful  homes  in 
ae  "  Sunny  South,"  near  the  sea,  and 
ear  that  thriving  seaport  city,  Norfolk, 
7a.,  for  thousands  of  people  who  want 
■appy  homes  in  a  mild,  healthful,  and  de- 
ightfal  climate,  a  kind  and  productive  soil, 
he  very  best  markets  in  the  world,  the 
ery  lowest  freight  rates,  good  social,  edn- 
ational,  and  religious  privileges,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  other  both  natural  and 
acquired  advantages,  to  be  found  in  any 
ither  one  section  of  the  Union. 

The  "Cornucopia  "  tells  yon  all  aoont 
he  beautiful   section  of  country   aronnd 
Norfolk,  Va.  Send  for  (free)  sample  copies- 
Address  "Cornucopia,"  212  Main  St., 
Norfolk.  Va. 


GO  SOUTH^^ 

YOUNG  MEN! 

It  is  the  field  for  the  Agriculturist, 
Horticulturist  and  Manufacturer,  un- 
equalled by  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States 

The  James  River  Vali  ey  Colonization 
and  Improvemdxt  Co.  offers  superior  ad- 
vantages tointendingsettlers.  Send  stamp 
for  Hand  Book  and  list  of  lands.  Address 
W.  A.  PARSONS, 
819  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Farm  Wanted  ll 


desire  to  rent 
or  lease  a  farm 
fora  term  e  f  years,  with  privilege  of  buying 
at  expiration  of  ease.  Must  be  good  grazing 
land,  suited  for  stock-raising  and  general 
farming,  and  have  good  residence,  barn  and 
other  aut-buildings,  etc.  Address,  giving  lo- 
cation and  full  information  regarding  name, 
P.  O.  Box  702,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Virginia  Farms 

All  prices  and  sizes.    Free  list  on  application. 
WM.   B.  PIZZINI  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$3  PER  ACRE  AND   UPWARDS. 

Easy   Payments      Catalogue   Erie. 

HKO.  E.  CRAWFORD  &  CO..  Richmond.  Va. 


A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  O...^. 


1900.  J 
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Pianos  and 
Organs.. 

Will  be  thought  of  by  the 
farmer,  now  that  times  are 
easier. 

FACTS  TO  CONSIDER. 

1.— Ii.  &  B.  Established  thirty  years. 

2.— L.  &  B.  have  placed  75,000  instruments  in 
Southern  homes. 

3.— L.  &  B.  have  sold  more  MATHTJSHEK 
pianos  in  the  South  than  have  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  any  other  two  makers. 

Note.— No  place  like  New  York  City  to 
pick  up  bargains  in  pianos.  If  you 
need  a  slightly  used  piano  of  stand- 
ard make,  wehavea  New  York  house, 
and  can  give  you  the  value  of  our 
experience  at  a  moderate  profit. 
Write  us  at  New  York  and  mention 
this  paper. 

LUDDEN  <5c  BATES, 
..Southern  Music  House.. 

SAVANNAH,  GA.,        JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
RALEIGH,  N.   C. 

137  Sth  Ave..   NEW  YORK. 


-GANIZEDm 

v  tHe 


S^ 


ft  f  i  r  e  sjyi  ar  i nej: ! 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

ASSETS,     -    $500,000 


DIRECTORS  I 
Wm.  H.  Palmer,  D.  O.  Davis, 

E.  B.  Addison,  Wm.  Josiah  Leake, 

W.  Otto  Nolting. 


WM.  H.  PALMER, 
W.  H.  MCCARTHY, 


President. 
Secretary. 


Excelsior  Cotton 

Beats  Klondike  gold  mines.  A  DISTINCT 
and  NEW  variety  ;  most  prolific  cotton  grown. 
Small  seed  ;  large  bolls  :  cluster;  superior  lint. 
1  bus.,  J1.50;  5  bus.  lota,  $1.25.  Limited  quan- 
tity for  sale  this  sen  son. 

C.  F.  MOORE,  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

Mention  Southern  Planter. 


When    you    write    to    an    advertiser, 
mention  The  Soothekn  Planter. 


THE  FAMILY  JUGGERNAUT. 
Mas?  W.  Early,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Chapter  I. 
Dr  Melville  Trent,  after  attaining  the 
age  of  28,  passed  through  the  universal 
experience  of  young  people— that  is  to 
Bay,  he  fell  in  love.  His  choice  was  Alice 
Lesley,  a  lovely  young  girl,  sensitive  and 
shy,  but  very  sweet  and  bright  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  affection. 

Dr.  Treut  bad  living  with  him  a  sister, 
ten  years  his  senior,  a  managing,  execu- 
tive woman,  fond  of  him  in  her  stem  way, 
but  as  despotic  towards  him  as  when  he 
had  been  thrown  on  her  charge,  at  the 
age  often,  bv  the  death  of  their  parents. 
She  seemed"  unable  to  realize  the  lapse 
and  changes  of  time,  but  still  expected  to 
judge  and  decide  for  her  brother  in  every 
matter.  Nothing  could  exceed  her 
amazement  when  she  found  he  had  the 
hardihood  to  choose  for  himself  and  do 
his  own  wooing.  She  was  much  annoyed 
at  what  she  deemed  this  weakness,  and 
purely  superfluous  act  on  his  part.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  with  such  a  superior 
manager  as  herself  at  the  head  of  his 
house,  it  would  be  far  more  rational  and 
comfortable  for  things  to  go  on  as  they 
were,  but  Melville,  for  once,  stood  firm 
against  his  sister's  disapprobation,  so  she 
had  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  marriage 
with  the  best  grace  she  could  She  made 
a  feint  of  offering  to  leave  the  house  to 
the  young  couple,  and  Melville  made  the 
mistake  of  his  life  in  not  accepting  this 
offer,  but  not  only  did  he  dislike  the  idea 
of  turning  his  sister  out  of  her  old  home, 
but  he  thought  that  with  her  practical 
knowledge  and  executive  capacity,  she 
would  be  a  help  to  his  inexperienced 
young  bride.  He  did  not  yet  realize  the 
fact  that  for  Paradise  to  be  such,  Adam 
and  Eve  must  have  it  to  themselves,  or 
at  least,  have  no  uncongenial  element 
there. 

Already  the  shadow  of  his  sister's  domi- 
neering disposition  began  to  fall  over  the 
bridal  preparations  He  had  set  his  fancy 
on  a  lovely  set  of  white  ash  furniture  for 
Alice's  room,  thinking  it  looked  pure  and 
dainty  like  herself,  but  Miss  Sarah  took 
such  a  stand  against  it  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  it  up.  "Surely,"  she  urged, 
"  the  set  of  mahogany  that  was  good 
enough  for  our  mother  is  good  enough  for 
any  one  else."  So  instead  of  the  fairy- 
like  bower  into  which  Melville  had 
wished  to  instal-his  young  wife,  on  her 
arrival  at  her  new  home,  a  sombre  apart- 
ment awaited  her,  fitted  up,  it  is  true, 
with  good,  substantial  furniture,  but  very 
gloomy  looking,  and  this  initial  incident 
was  the  key  note  to  all  that  followed,  in 
which  Miss  Sarah  was  concerned. 

Alice,  just  taken  from  a  large,  cheerful 
and  affectionate  family,  required  a  bright 
and  loving  atmosphere  to  keep  the  ten- 
der, transplanted  flower  from  drooping, 
and  this  atmosphere  would  have  fully 
pervaded  her  new  home  had  it  been  oc- 
cupied solely  by  her  husband  and  her- 
self, but  the  stiff,  ungenial,  unsympathiz- 
ing  presence  of  Miss  Sarah  was  a  perpet- 
ual restraint  and  constraint.  No  caress, 
no  word  nor  act  of  playfulness  could  take 
place  in  her  presence  any  more  than 
flowers  could  bloom  in  Alpine  snows. 
When  Alice  came  to  her  new  home  it 
was   her   first  impulse,  when  she  heard 


Es;s:s  for.  Hatching. 

Pure-bred  I?   P.Rock.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn 

and  Black  Minorca.    Single  Bitting.  80c  ;mo 

for  $1.00.      MissS.  M.HITER,  EUlsjille.  V»v 

Louisa.  C.  &  O.  Ex.  and  M  O.  Office. 


FfiR$  FOB  HATCHING 

From  Pure-bred    WHITE    PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  15  for  Toe;  WHITE  PEKIN  DOCKS, 

1-2  for  75c.     I  guarantee  them  to  be  true  to 
name.  J.  R-  PACK.  Oxford,  N.  C. 


E 


AAA  I  B.  P.    HOCK,  S.  L.  WY- 
UUdi  ANDOTTE,    S    C    B. 


LEGHORN.      Also  a   few   settings 
of  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS. 
Mrs    JNO.  F.  PAYNE, 

University  of  Virginia. 


i 


0 


PURE  Kentucky 
Barred  P.  Rock  and 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn 

75  cents  per  setting.  15.   Farm  range 
R.  T.  MONTAGUE,    Christiansburg,  Va. 

BARRED    PLYMOUTH     ROCK,    BROWN 
LEGHORN  and  PIT  GAME 

$2  00  for  13,  Stock  in  season. 

E.   L.   JARMAN. 

Woodland  Charlottesville,  Va.,  or 

Poultry  Farm.  Bumleys,  Va. 


BUFF  LEGHORN \I5for$,50 

WHITE  GUINEA  J 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS,  12  for  $2  00. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS, 

12  for  $4  00. 
Birdville  Poultry  Yards,   Petersburg.  Va. 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

Plymouth  Rock,  Light  Brahma,  Brown 
Leghorn,  Indian  Game  and  Pektn  Duck 
E"»sat$1.00  per  setting,  securely  packed. 
A  few  well  bred  SHEPHERD  PUP- 
PIES. Can  send  pairs  not  akin  at  $5.00 
each  Also  a  nice  lot  of  FOX  TERRIER 
PUPPIES  at  $5.00  each. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO  , 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


OAK  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM. 

(The  home  of  the  leading  strain  for  eggs.) 

Single-Comb  Black  Minorcas  and  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns. 

M  v  breeders  are  the  best.    For  eggs  they  have 
no  equal.    Prices  on  both  are  ver.\   low,  when 
vou  consider  ihe  quality  of  my  stock.    Eggs 
75c.  to  $2.00  per  13.    Few  Cockerels.  S1.00  each. 
CLYDE  F.  ANDERSON, 
Chesterfield  Co.  P.  0.,  Manchester.  Va. 
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ROCHELLE  POULTRY  YARD, 

G.  W.  WAYLAND,  Proprietor. 
BOX  C  ROCHELLE,  VA. 

Breeder  of  High-class 

BUFF  P.  ROCKS. 

(Burdicks  Strain.) 

BARRED  P  ROCKS. 

(Thompson  and  Bradley  Bros.  Strain. i 

BLACK  LANCSHANS. 

(Dr.  Robinson's  Strain.) 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS. 

(Forseyth  Strain.) 
EGGS,  15  for  $1.50;  30  for  82.50.  FOR  SALE  : 
SO  Leghorns,  sired  by  First  Prize  Cockerel 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  1SS7;  30  Langshaus,  sired  bv 
Cockerel  direct  from  Dr.  Robinson.  $1.00  to 
53.00  each. 

..OLD  DOMINION  POULTRY  PUn7~~ 

Barred  P.  Rocks  and 
White  Wyandottes. 

Only  $1.50  setting  of  15  eggs. 
Birds  bred  for  utility  ;  farm  range. 
Address, 


J.  H.  SLEDD, 


Negro  Arm,  Va. 


BLUE  HILL  PIULTRY  and  BROILER  FIRM 

BABflEO  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Exclusively.  Large,  handsome,  beautifully 
barred.  Eight  years  experience.  Bred  direct 
from  best  laying  strains.  Egg"  ami  slock  for 
sale  at  all  seasons.  Eggs,  si  00  pel 
Mammoth  Bkonzr  Turkey  Eogs,  S3.00  per 
•dozen.  Give  me  a  trial  order:  know  you  will 
be  pleased  with  mv  stock. 

E.  F.  SOMMERS, 

SOMERStT,  UKAXGK  Co..  VA. 


w 


ifhout  Doubt  the  --*• 

White  Wyandotte 

Is  the  COMING  fowl  of  this  country  \fter 
many  years  experience  with  a  dozen"breeds  I 
give  the  preferences  the  While  Wvandott'e 
Layers  of  large  brown  eggs,  and  a  pile  of 
them.    One  dollar  per  setting ;  $4.00  per  100. 

W.    G.    PACE.    DANVILLE,  VA. 

GREEN  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS 

LT  BRAHMAS.  WHITE  and 
BARRED  P.  ROCKS.  WHITE  WT- 
AXDOTTEs,  and  s.c.  H.  LEGHORNS, 
$1.00  each.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  June 
hatched  M.  B.  TURKEYS,  bred  from 
■f-j-lh.  torn,  $5.00  pair.  Incubator  i 
$3.00  hundred,  Lt.  Brahma-P.  Rock 
cross. 

C.   H.  BENNETT,         McDonald's  Mills,  Va. 
VICTOR  POULTRY  AND  DUCK  RANCH, 

HIGHLAND  SPItlNGS,  VAM 

PEKIN  DUCKS  (Rankin  Strain) 

$1.00  each.    Eggi,  $1.00  per  13. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 

$1.00  each.    Eggs,  $1.00  per  15. 
Eggs  ready  for  shipment.    G.  W.  GRAVES  &  B10 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

rela  left  at  $1.00 
and  $2.00  each.     Leffle  &  Hawkins  strain. 

INDIAN    BUNNEK    DUCKS.      E lor 

hatching.  HUMBERT  BROS., 

Lock  Box  -1,  University  of  Va. 


her  husband's  Btep  at  the  door,  to  fly 
there  and  meet  him,  but  Miss  Sarah  re- 
buked her,  saying  that  such  demonstra- 
tions were  childish,  and  would  expose 
her  to  the  ridicule  of  the  neighbors  and 
passers  by.  BO  she  learned  to  constrain 
her  feelings  and  sit  quietly  in  her  chair 
till  he  entered  the  room,  and  then  the 
sweetness  of  his  greeting  and  caresses 
was  so  much  marred  by  Miss  Sarah's  cold 
and  rigid  look  and  manner  that  it  gradu- 
ally came  to  be  tacitly  understood  be- 
tween the  pair  that  they  would  meet 
without  any  demonstration.  Little  jests 
and  playful  chats,  such  as  they  used  to 
indulge  in  during  their  courtship  and 
bridal  trip,  died  away  on  their  lips  in 
this  frigid  atmosphere.  Alice,  who  was 
naturally  shy  and  sensitive,  shrank  more 
and  more  within  herself,  till,  at  length, 
their  evening  conversations  became  al- 
most limited  to  monosyllables.  To  bridge 
over  this  constraint,  Dr.  Trent  proposed 
to  read  aloud,  but,  as  Miss  Sarah  always 
selected  the  book,  it  was  of  such  a  strong- 
minded  and  tedious  nature  that  Alice 
would  fall  asleep  before  five  pages  had 
been  read,  which  would  elicit  fresh  scorn 
from  her  sister-in-law. 

Shortly  after  her  brother's  marriage. 
Miss  Sarah  tendered  the  keys  to  Alice, 
not,  we  suspect,  as  a  mark  of  respect  or 
consideration,  but  for  the  purpose  of  hum- 
bling her  by  thoroughly  laying  bare  her 
ignorance  ami  inefficiency.  Alice,  who 
was  both  timid  and  inexperienced,  beg- 
ged Miss  Sarah  to  retain  the  keys, but  the 
latter,  with  sinister  intent,  persisted  so 
strongly  on  transferring  them  that  Alice 
had  to  yield,  especially  as  she  saw  that 
her  husband  desired  it.  lie  began  to  feel 
that  i  he  true  place  for  his  wife  was  at  the 
head  of  his  table,  and  his  house,  but 
wished  her  to  tit  herself  for  the  position 
under  his  sister's  guidance  and  help  till 
the  novitiate  housekeeper  should  have 
become  sufficiently  full  fledged  to  sustain 
herself  in  her  flight.  But  though  he 
meant  this  arrangement  for  the  best,  he 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  re- 
spective characters  of  the  two  women 
who  were  to  enter  into  it.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  Alice  to  have  blundered 
along  by  herself,  no  matter  how  egregious 
her  mistakes,  and  to  have  gradually 
learnt  the  right  way.  than  to  have  had 
such  a  juggernaut  as  Miss  Sarah  presiding 
over  her.  Her  little  mistakes  and  fail- 
ures, which  would  have  been  lovingly 
overlooked  or  patiently  borne,  had  she 
and  her  husband  been  alone,  were  looked 
on  by  Miss  Sarah  as  "  worse  than  a  crime 
— a  blunder" — to  use  Napoleon's  expres- 
sion. Her  manner  and  countenance  were 
such  when  summoned  to  meals,  as  she 
glanced  around  at  the  dishes,  that  Alice 
would  feel  her  cheeks  tingle  and  her  eyi  s 
fill  with  tears.  Naturally,  an  inexperi- 
enced young  woman  of  twenty  was  a  fat- 
inferior  housekeeper  to  one  who  had  been 
engaged  in  that  pursuit  for  that  term  of 
years,  but  Alice  had  a  fair  amount  of  ca- 
pacity  and  a  willingness  to  learn,  and 
would  soon  have  become  a  creditable 
eper  in  a  different  atmosphere, 
but  her  sister-in-law's  disapproval  and 
criticism  weighed  on  her  like  such  a 
nightmare  that  she  would  not  continue 
to  run  the  gauntlet,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  resigned  the  keys  secretly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Miss  Sarah,  who  thought 


Poland-China  Hogs, 
Coach  Dogs, 
Foxhounds, 
Collies  *P  Greyhounds, 
Belgian  Hares, 

Book  on  Hares  free. 

White  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks, 
Pit  Games, 
Pekin  Ducks, 
Pigeons, 

White  Holland  Turkeys. 

Two  200-Egg  Incubators. 

Eggs  for  hatching  a 
specialty. 

JOHNSON  &  GOODE, 

BOYDTON,  VA. 


Sherwood  Chickens... 

FOR   SALE, 

?1.00  each.  Eggs  in  season,  $1.00  per 
fifteen.  Also  a  ••  PRAIRIE  STATE"  In- 
cubator in  good  condition,  cheap.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

MlSSBELLE   BROOKE, 

Box  618,  Staunton,  Va. 


BLBGK  UjKltQI 

Eggs,  $1.00  per  13  ;  Cockerels,  $1.00 
and  up.     Stamp  for  reply. 

M.  A.  OLNEY,   Coleman's  Falls,  Va 


..RIDGEFIELD  POULTRY  YARDS.. 

BUFF    PLYMOUTH    ROCKS, 
BLACK  MINORCAS.. 

Eggs  in  season,  $1.00  per  15. 
A.  H.  GATLAND,  Pilkixto.n,  Virginia. 


EGGS    FOR.     HATCHING- 

From  thoroughbred  s.  C.  Blade  Minorcas" 

Houdons  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.    50c- 

per  li.    lt  is  generally  conceded  that  Minorcas 

lay  more  eggs  than  any  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

A.   G.  HILL. 

Green  Springs  Depot,  Louis;,  Co.,  Ya. 

URY   STOCK    ■ iii 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE.. 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  the  greatest  cows  of  the 
breed.  Herd  beaded  by  l'iv  Alwlna  Count 
Paul  De  Kol  23208  II.  I".  H.  K.  Also  JERSE"! 
BED  I'iL's.  Writefor  prices  stating  Just  what 
you  want.     ALFRED  FASSTTT,  Sylmar,  Md. 
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The  EUREKA 
Dehorning  Clipper 


is  the  best  on  the  ruar 
bet,  the  only  clipper 
with  two  moving 
knives  which  make*  it 
cut  quicker,  smoother 
jS"---~    "  and  better  in  every 

jg&r  way    than   any  other, 

■^r  warranted  to  cut  from 

the  largest  to  the  smallest  horn  with  a  clean 
smooth  cut.    Catalogue  free. 

THE  EUREKA  CLIPPER  CO., 
South  Lyon,  Michigan. 
Mention  the  Southern  Planter. 


^BLOODED  STGQK\ 

l3amonthlySwiaa,louiT.3ltei!.Ti?bow  to  breed  F 

and  feed  bags  eo  as  to  mat*  the  rxiost  jxiaaey. 

Wrlttea  by  fanners  who  know  what  they  are 

l  talking  about.  R  ir.il*rsubs*:Tiy:-tkra6Qcent3,fcufc 

)  For  tO  Cents 

i  in  silver,  no  i   .  '.  ™  "111  send 

1        Blooded  vtotbree  jeer.     This  offer  13 

onlvmidetoinrresMoor  cbcolstiou  btfore  1 

Apr.  16.11  jooarenotsausisiyoor 

money  baci.    BLOODED  STOCi, 

OXFORD,  Pi.      ' 


Essex  Pigs  and-^ 
Southdown  Sheep. 

If  you  wish  to  purchase  Essex  Pigs 
and  Southdown  Sheep  thoroughly  accli 
mated  and  eligible  to  registry,  address 

L.  G.  JONES.  Bethania,  N.  C. 

^  FOR  SALE. 

SHORTHORN  BULL 

"  FREE  COINAGE,''  No.  122714. 
Bred  by  W.  H  Garner,  Winchester,  Ky. 
Bed    and    white.      Four   years   old; 
quiet.    Don't  want  to  inbreed  is  the 
reason  for  selling. 

W.  B.  G.SHUMATE,       CALVERTON,  VA. 


A   choice   lot 

of  bull  calves 

from  a  large  and  splendid  herd  of  cows 

and  the  best  Scotch  bulls— one  of  them 

for  sale. 

W.  W.  BENTLEY,  Pulaski  City,  Va. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

I  have  a  lot  of  young  ESSEX 
PIGS  from  8  weeks  to  *  months  old 
FOR  SALE.  Registered  and  of 
the  finest  strains.  Reasonable 
prices.  Apply  to 
W.  niLES  CARY,  Randolph,  Va. 

U/AMTCn  A  SINGLE  MAN 

It  Ml™  I  L.U  \  good  milker;  strip- 
ping not  allowed.  Room  and  board  pro- 
vided, and  good  wages  paid.    Address 

R.  LEE  HARDY,  Berkley,  Va. 
(Opposite  Norfolk,  Va.) 


she  had  triumphantly  demonstrated  to 
her  brother  how  much  superior  she  was 
in  thrift  and  management  to  his  foolish 
little  child  of  a  wife.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  when  Alice  was  feeling  nerv- 
ous and  badly,  she  felt  more  and  more 
oppressed  by  her  sister  in-law,  but  a  feel- 
ing of  delicacy  and  regard  for  her  hus- 
band's feelings  kept  her  silent  towards 
him,  and  when  he  found  her  depressed, 
he  attributed  it  to  her  physical  condition. 
He  loved  her  even  more  dearly  than 
when  she  was  a  bride,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  dimly  conscious  that  their 
married  life  had  not  been  altogether  as 
happy  as  he  had  expected,  nor  their 
home  such  an  Eden,  but  he  could  not 
distinctly  locate  the  cause,  partly  because 
his  bitter  had  established  an  almost  hyp- 
notic influence  over  him,  and  partly  be- 
cause his  large  practice  had  taken  him  so 
much  away  from  home  In  his  humility, 
he  was  inclined  to  think  the  fault  lay 
with  himself. 

Chapter  II. 
At  length,  that  great  event  in  the  life 
of  a  young  couple  took  place— the  arrival 
of  the  first  born  child.  Anew  and  pure 
world  of  happiness  opened  on  the  young 
husband  and  wife,  and  even  Miss  Sarah's 
rigidity  relaxed  a  little  as  she  took  her 
little  nephew  in  her  arms.  But  it  soon 
became  evident  that  she  regarded  the 
little  fellow  as  only  an  additional  subject 
to  rule  over,  and  she  set  about  establish- 
ing a  set  of  regulations  for  his  manage- 
ment, and  preparing  decoctions  to  give 
him  for  colic  and  other  infantile  troubles, 
although  Alice  timidly  pleaded  that  she 
would  rather  try  homoeopathic  pellets  for 
his  ailments.  Miss  Sarah,  however,  •ve- 
toed these  with  scorn  and  in-isted  on 
drenching  the  infant  with  decoctions  of 
horehound  and  catnip  whenever  she  fan- 
cied that  he  had  cold  or  colic.  She  is- 
sued a  flat  that  he  should  only  be  suckled 
at  certain  hours,  and  no  matter  how 
much  he  fretted  between  times,  Alice  did 
not  venture  to  put  him  to  her  breast  ex- 
cept by  stealth.  In  short,  Miss  Sarah 
showed  such  a  determination  to  take  the 
child's  management  into  her  own  hands 
that  Alice  commenced  already  to  think 
with  dread  of  how  the  little  fellow's  free- 
dom and  happiness  would  be  marred  in 
a  few  years  by  her  iron  rule. 

But  about  this  time  a  truce  occurred. 
Miss  Sarah  had  another  brother  besides 
the  Doctor,  a  Professor,  to  whom  she  paid 
an  annual  visit,  and  as  soon  as  Alice  was 
well  over  her  confinement,  Miss  Sarah 
started  on  her  periodical  visit  to  Profes- 
sor Trent,  leaving  the  young  couple  alone 
in  their  home  for  the  first  time.  Alice's 
spirits  rose,  and  she  commenced  regain- 
ing her  strength  rapidly.  For  the  first 
time,  she  felt  unconstrained  and  mistress 
of  her  own  house.  She  could  kiss  and 
pet  both  husband  and  child  whenever 
she  felt  so  disposed.  She  could  talk  either 
sense  or  nonsense,  knowing  that  neither 
would  meet  with  sneers.  Instead  of  the 
silent  meals  they  had  had  under  Miss 
Sarah's  shadow,  the  table  was  now  enli- 
vened with  merry  talk,  and  if  the  food 
was  not  always  superlatively  good,  it  was 
at  least  seasoned  with  affection  and  good 
humor.  Two  months  passed  by  in  this 
halcyon  state  of  things,  when  one  night, 
after  an  unusually  pleasant.cheerful  even- 


REGISTERED.. 
..BERKSHIRES 

Being  overstocked,  I  will  sell  a  few 
last  spring  gilts,  bred  to  COMMANDER 
II,  a  son  of  Imp.  COMMANDER,  and  out 
of  LONGFELLOW  sow.  They  are  regis- 
tered and  well  grown.  If  taken  before 
March  15th,  I  will  stll  five  of  them  for 
$90,  crated  and  in  the  Express  office;  or 
$20  each.  Almost  common  shipping  hog 
prices.  I  also  have  several  sows,  large 
and  with  pig,  that  are  fine  breeders,  that 
I  will  sell  at  $30  a  piece.    Address 

JNO.  F.  LEWIS, 
Rockingham  Co.  LYNWOOD,  VA. 


Dorset  Sheep 

Have  a  few  choice  rams 
and  ram  lambs  left.  Only 
good  stock  sold. 

Poultry  Plant for  sale  at 


about  one- 
half  cost.  6o  a  cres  good 
land ;  new  and  convenient 
buildings;  capacity,  iooo 
hens  and  5C00  chicks. 

Wishing  to  devote  entire 
time  to  other  departments 
and  matters,  I  offer  a  great 
bargain  to  insureaquicksale. 

GREEN  RBDGE  FARM,  Salem,  Va. 

WALTER  WATSON. 


T£  Filston  Farm 
Jerseys^-^- 

Have  been  bred  for  milk 
for  many  years. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  improving 
the  yield  of  your  herd  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thrifty  bull  calf,  hand- 
some and  fashionably  bred,  write 

ASA  B.  GARDINER,  Jr.,  Manager, 

GLENCOE,    MD 

The  bulls  from  this  farm  have  been 
gold  to  the  very  best  herds  in  the 
South. 

Also  some  very  fine  Berkshires 
now  ready  for  delivery,  sired  by 
our  imported  Berkshire  Storm 
King ;  from  sows  by  Lord  Wind- 
sor, imported  ;  by  Collegian,  im- 
ported ;  and  by  King  Longfellow. 

We  mail  a  little  "Book  of  the  Herd" 

on  requett. 
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FOR  SALE.. 

JACKS,    JENNETS    and 
PONIES.      Fine  JACKS    a 
specialty.      Enclose   stamp 
for  new  catalogue. 
W.  E.  KNIGHT  A.  CO. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


WANTED. 

Farmer  not  wishing  to  inbreed  can 
dispose  of 

HEREFORD   BULL 
at  a  farmer's  price.     Pedigree  no  object. 
Age,  from  4  to  6.    A.  W.  WITHERS, 

Koanes,  Gloucester  Co  ,  Va 

To  Stock- Raisers 
and  Dealers. 

I  desire  to  stock  a  small  place.  I  have  been 
in  the  piano  and  music  business  for :«  years, 
and  would  like  to  exchange  entire  or  in  part 
pianos  or  organs  for  stock  required  on  a  farm. 
f  guarantee  honorable  deal  in  .cash  prices  and 
perfect  satisfaction,  and  expect  the  same  in 
return.    Address— 

F.  W.  WALTER,  Staunton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE-A  Few 

POLAND-CHINA 

BOAR  PIGS,  12  weeks  old. 

Prices  Moderate. 

C.  E.JONES,        Carysbrook,  Va. 


THOMPSON  &  TRIMBLE, 

SWOOPE,  AUGUSTA  CO.,  VA. 

^;;c;t  Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
^  Shropshire  Sheep. 

. . .  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

ELLERSLIE  FARM^^ 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

Pure  Southdown  Sheep 

and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Fok  8alk.        R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

We  Bind... 

Your  Magazines,  Southern . . 
Planters,  or  any  other  books 

Pricks' Low. 
Satisfactory  work  guaranteed. 

Job  Printing  Neatly  Executed. 

S,  B,  ADKINS  &  CO., 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  bad  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 


ing,  ]>r.  Trent  remarked,  "It  is  almost 
time  for  sister  to  be  coining  home."    The 

sadden  revulsion  of  thought  and  feeling 
was  too  much  for  Alice.  She  burst  into 
tears. 

Startled  and  shocked,  her  husband  ex- 
claimed, "  What  is  the  matter,  my  dar- 
ling?" "Nothing,"  she  stammered,  in 
confusion.  "  I  am  only  foolish  and  nerv- 
ous." 

But  it  suddenly  flashed  over  Dr.  Trent 
how  the  case  6tood,  flashed  over  him  so 
vividly  that  he  wondered  how  he  could 
have  been  so  long  blind.  All  the  mys- 
tery of  the  past  shadow  was  now  ex- 
plained. He  spent  an  almost  sleepless 
night  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  how 
he  was  to  do  his  duty  both  to  his  wife 
and  sister.  At  length  the  right  course 
seemed  made  plain  by  the  Bible  verse, 
"  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father 
and  mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife." 
"And  if  father  and  mother,"  thought 
he,  "  surely  he  ought  to  leave  a  sis- 
ter too  for  the  sake  of  his  wife, 
"  for  he  has  no  right  to  bring  an 
element  into  the  house  that  will 
mar  his  wife's  peace  and  happiness.  He 
talked  the  matter  over  with  Alice,  and 
though  she  shrank  from  the  responsibil- 
ity of  severing  her  husband  from  his  sis- 
ter, she  could  not  deny  that  the  latter 
had  cast  a  shadow  over  her  happiness. 
Melville  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must 
provide  another  home  for  his  sister,  but 
he  dreaded  inexpressibly  writing  the  let- 
ter which  was  to  communicate  this  reso- 
lution to  Miss  Sarah.  He  deferred  it  three 
days,  but  on  the  fourth  he  announced, 
"This  day  shall  not  pass  without  my 
writing  that  letter."  Still  he  postponed 
it  J,o  the  afternoon,  and  then  he  went 
into  the  library  and  nerved  himself  for 
the  task.  He  dated  the  letter,  wrote 
"  My  dear  sister,"  and  then  paused.  Just 
then  Alice  came  to  the  door,  bringing  a 
letter  the  postman  had  just  left. 

It  was  from  Miss  Sarah.  As  he  read  it, 
there  was  a  gradual  change  in  his  coun- 
tenance. It  expanded  from  smiles  into 
broad  laughter,  and -as  he  finished  it,  he 
tossed  up  his  hat  and  gave  three  cheers 
like  a  boy. 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?" 
asked  Alice,  thoroughly  mystified. 

"Why,  my  dear,  this  letter  contains 
the  most  wonderful  and  delightful  news 
you  can  imagine.  Sister  announces  that 
she  is  going  to  be  married  ! " 

"Married! ! " 

"Yes,  she  is  going  to  marry  one  of  the 
professors,  a  widower  with  four  bovs,  and 
his  household  going  to  wreck  like  the  Jel- 
lebys'.  I  suppose  the  old  fellow  noticed 
sister's  talent  for  command,  and  thought 
she  would  be  the  right  woman  in  the 
right  place  in  the  disorganized  house- 
hold." 

Never  was  the  news  of  an  engagement 
received  with  more  delight.  Melville 
felt  like  a  reprieved  prisoner  when  he 
found  himself  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  writing  the  dreaded  letter  to  his  sister. 
Instead  of  this,  he  sent  an  effusive  one, 
conveying  heart-felt  congratulations.  He 
and  Alice  were  now  for  the  first  time  in 
their  true  position  as  master  and  mis- 
tress of  their  house,  which  proved  to  be 
as  cheerful  and  tranquil  a  home  as  we 
could  find  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
transitory  life. 


A  CORRECTION. 
In  the  advertisement  of  the  Farmer's 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  Chester,  Va., 
in  February  issue,  the  propeity  insured 
read  $21,500,  when  it  should  have  been 
$215,000.  The  general  agent,  in  calling 
our  attention  to  the  error,  advises  us 
that  at  this  writing  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty insured  is  $240,000,  a  considerable 
advance  over  previous  figures.  Farmers 
intending  to  insure  property  are  request- 
ed to  write  to  the  above  named  company 
before  doing  so. 

FIMF  T1RMQ  ln  the  great  fruit,  grain  and 
lint  ranillO  stock  section  of  VIRGINIA. 
Best  climate  and  water  in  the  U.  S.  Near 
great  markets,  with  best  educational  advan- 
tages.   For  further  Information,  address 

Sam'l  B.  Woods,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

ODORLESS  PHOSPHATE. 
Jacob  Reese,  400  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  is  advertising  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  a  celebrated  Odorless  Slag  Phos- 
phate. Our  readers  are  requested  to  write 
for  prices  and  circulars. 


ROCK  HILL  FARM. 

Shorthorns. 
Shropshire  Sheep 

..AND.. 

Poland-Chinas 

A  Few  Choice  Gilts  Unbred.. 

B.   B.  BUCHANAN, 

BROWNSBURG,   VA. 


■ARMERS'f 
LIBRARY  ■ 


SOUTHERN  PLANTER,     -         50 
VEGETABLE  GROWING 

IN  THE  SOUTH,  $1.25 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND,  $1.25 
FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  -  $2.00 
TOBACCO: 

How  to  Raise  it,  etc.,  25 

FOOD  FOR  PLANTS,   -    -  10 

$5.35 

All  for  $4.50. 


THE  SOUTHERN    PLANTER, 

RICHMOND.  VA, 
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CHICKENS  and  EGGS 

Are  the  most  profitable  sources  of  revenue 
on  the  farm.  Like  other  things,  it  requires 
much  time  and  attention  to  be  a  successful 
poultry  raiser,  while  the  necessary  requisites 
are  being  constantly  added  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end.  Among  the  greatest 
hindrances  may  be  mentioned  the  various  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  fowls,  such  as  CHOLERA 
and  GAPES,  which  can  not  only  be  speedily  and  permanently  eradicated,  but  their 
appearance  again  prevented  by  the  occasional  use  of  POIJK  MILiIiEK-'S 


if 


M 


POULTRY  FOOD 

An  excellent  preparation,  indispensable  to  every  poultry  raiser.  It  is  not  a  food  as 
its  name  implies,  but  a  scientifically  PREPARED  MEDICINE  (put  up  in  handsome 
tin  boxes)  a  given  quantity  of  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  usual  quantity  of  food. 
For  sale  by  all  DRUG  and  COUNTRY  STORES.  If  your  merchant  hasn't  it 
in  stock,  get  him  to  get  it  for  you. 


PRICE,  25  c.  per  Package;  By  mail,  35c. 


Manufactured  by 


Polk  Miller  Drug  Co., 


RICHMOND,  VA. 
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PKAIBIE,  Minx..  Nov. 

Avert  M  la.  111. 

.:■-         ■ 

rttti  Blower  and  Welj? 
.  and  she  Lb  :i  daisy.    Onlj 
tooth  in  forty  days'  threshing,    61ev< 

my  aetghbors  agree  with  mc  to 
chine  beau  :  art  of  tbi 


H    V 


MACHINERY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


In  last  live  yean  we  bare  made  more 
shermen  than  all  cur  competitors  combine^. 


AVERY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


No    433|owa  Street. 


PEORIA.     Il_l— 


DELAINE  MERINO  SHEER 
The  Standard  Delaine  Merino  Breeders 
met  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  meeting 
was  tailed  to  order  by  the  President, 
John  IVw,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  who  made  a 
very  interesting  talk  at  the  opening. 

A  good  number  of  the  members  were 
present.  Among  those  from  a  distance 
were  Adsit  Bailey,  of  New  York,  and 
R.  F.  Bailey,  of  Michigan.  The  Secre- 
tary's report  showed  that  the  receipts  for 
the"  year  were  $302.65.  Expenses.  £213.94. 
Number  of  sheep  recorded  during  the 
year,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
The  electii  n  of  officers  for  1900  were  as 
follows :  President,  John  Pow,  Salem, 
Ohio ;  Vice-Presidents,  A.  Crittenden, 
Nova,  Ohio ;  E.  D.  King,  Burlington, 
Kansas;  R.  F.  Bailey,  Pittsford,  Michi- 
gan. Secretary,  S.  M  Cleaver,  East  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.  Treasurer,  C.  S.  Chapman, 
Marysville,  Ohio. 

■\Ve  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Kal- 
amazoo Carriage  and  Harness  Co.,  which 
makes  its  tirst  appearance  with  this  issue 
of  our  paper.  These  people  are  large 
manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  harness, 
and  have  just  recently  adopted  the  plan 
of  selling  their  goods  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. As  will  be  noticed  from  the  ad- 
vertisement which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issu°,  they  make  the  new  and  en- 
tirely novel  offer  to  sell  vehicles  or  a 
harness  at  less  than  wholesale  prices. 
Considering  their  large  and  completely 
equipped  factories,  we  should  say  that 
they  were  entirely  justified  in  this  claim, 
for  they  certainly  have  the  means  at 
hand  to  make  the  public  this  unparal- 
leled offer.  Our  readers  will  observe  by 
reading  this  advertisement  that  these 
people  make  a  most  fair  business  propo- 
sition. All  goods  are  shipped  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  customer,  and  if  not 
found  entirely  satisfactory  and  exactly 
as  represented,  may  be  returned  at  com- 
pany's expense.  It  will  certainly  pay 
our  readers  to  write  these  people  for 
catalogue  before  buying  goods  of  this 
class. 

RAPE,  25  CENTS  A  TON. 
Greatest  food  on  earth  for  sheep,  cattle, 
and  swine.  Salzer'a  catalogue  tells  also 
about  Million  Dollar  Potato,  and  is 
mailed  you  with  10  Farm  Seed  Samples 
for  10c.  postage.  John  A.  Salzer  Seed 
Co,,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Sunny  Bank:  Poultry  Ranch 

Barred,    mm 
Plymouth  Rocks, 

..EXCLUSIVELY.. 

Nothing  in  our  yards  but  the  purest  strains 
extant,  viz. :  Thompson,  Bradley  Bros,  and  Miles. 
We  are  now  booking  orders  for  EGGS  for  hatching, 
16  for  $1.00;  100  for  $5.00  We  pay  express 
charges  on  all  orders  amounting  to  $3  or  ever, 

ON  6DIRUTEE  IS  TMS :  ST^r-Srs^ 

a  sitting  of  our  eggs  we  will  furnish  an  extra  sit- 
ting at  half  price. 

REMEMBER,  you  can  order  now,  and  have  your 
eegs  shipped  any  time  during  hatching  season. 
Eggs  are  carefully  selected,  packed  and  shipped  in 
the  latest  patent  box.  made  especially  for  the 
purpose,  ioo  Pullets  for  sale,  $1.50  each  ;  $15. 
dozen. 


SIR  WALTER. 

GARNETT  BROS.,  Mitchells,  Va. 


LAYERS  and 
BROILERS. 

Professional  Poultrymen  now  call  for  a 
strain  of  B.  Plymouth  Books 
BRED  for  this  purpose.  We  have 
supplied  such  for  several  years.  And 
they  know.  See?  It  costs  little  to  try 
at  $1  00  per  setting  for  eggs;  $1.00  up  for 
stock.  Staying  behind  may  cost  more. 
Interesting  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Fine  references.     Address 

CEO.   HARRISON    MORRIS, 

ASHLAND,  VIRGINIA. 


JFERTIIJZKRS— FROM  factory  to  farm: 


|WE   SELL  YOU    DIRECT.       NO  AGENT'S   PROFITS. 
NO  SALESMAN'S   EXPENSES. 


: 


VALUABLE   PREMIUMS  GIVEN   FREE. 

*  Fw  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  bunk,  write  J 

J    TH  E  SC I  ENTI  FIC   ^  RTI U  Z  E  R  CO ^MPANY,   H  ER I R'S  'SLA  N  pt   PlTTSBURG,'PA;    ^ 
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Castalia  Hercfords 

I  STOCK  FOR  SALE  I 


JYITJFfcFlAY    BOOCOCK, 
"CASTALIA,"  KESWICK,  VA. 


IMP.  SALISBURY 

At  Head  of  Herd- 


=*r    >; 


INTERESTING  AND  VALUABLE. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company,  of  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, delivered  an  a  Idress  before 
the  Lenox  Horticultural  Society  at  Le- 
nox, Mass.  The  address  bore  chiefly 
upon  spraying  and  general  culture  of  the 
orchard  and  field  crops,  how  to  do  it.  do 
it  cheaply  and  good,  and  how  to  obtain 
the  most  profit,  from  your  labor  in  the 
easiest  manner.  The  address  is  quite 
lengthy,  and  about  an  hour's  talk.  Ow- 
ing to  other  matter  ahead  of  it,  we  can- 
not publish  it  in  this  issue.  The  address 
is  almo-t  a  coll  ge  education  to  fruit- 
growers, fruit  dealers,  and,  in  fact,  to 
anybody  eating  fruit  or  even  having  few 
or  many  fruit  trees,  or  in  any  way  con- 
cerned. The  fall  address,  profusely  illus 
trated.  is  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is 
plain  in  language,  sound  in  argument,  and 
free  from  technicalities.  Had  this  book 
been  placed  on  the  market,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  sold  at  a  good  price.  It  will 
be  sent  complimentary  to  any  one  en- 
closing ten  cents  for  postage  to  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company,  South  West  St.,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass. 

WASHING  DISHES. 
To  wach  dishes  in  half  the  time,  and 
do  it  well,  follow  this  recipe  :  Always  use 
hot  water — not  warm,  but  hot.  It  is  best 
to  u>e  mops  with  china  and  glass,  and  to 
have  a  nice  lather  ;  instead  of  using  soap, 
use  Gold  Du^t  Washing  Powder;  dissolve 
a  tablespoonful  in  the  hot  water  and  wash 
quickly;  have  plenty  of  nice  dry  towels 
to  wipe  with  ;  have  a  drainer  that  will 
allow  the  water  to  run  ofl  the  dishes  into 
the  receptacle  bel  >w,  when  you  will  have 
highly  polished  glass  and  china. 

MATHUSHEK  PIANOS. 
In  our  February  issue  through  typo- 
graphical error  our  printers  made  the 
above-named  piano  appear  "Methusbea." 
This  instrument,  as  well  as  other  pianos 
and  organs,  are  handled  by  the  well- 
known  Southern  Music  House  — Ludden 
&  Bates,  New  York  City.  Send  for  their 
catalogue  and  prices. 


REREFORO  CATTLE.- Calves,  entitled  to  registration,  850  to  $75.    Calves  by  "Sir  Edward" 

grades,  $20  to  830. 
SHKOPNHIRF.SHEEP Bucks,  one  year  old  and  over.  512.50  to  S20.  Ewes,  one  year  to  three 

years'  old,  810  to  812.    Buck  Lambs,  delivered  July  1  to  15,  87.50.    Ewe  Lambs,  delivered  July 

1  to  15,  85.50. 
POI.Al*I>-CHIM\  HOGS Pigs,  six  weeks'  old,  85.    Pigs,  three  months,  $6.50.    Pigs,  five 

months  and  over,  89  to  815. 
BRONZE  Tint  KEYS.— Pairs,  86;  trios,  88.50.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  $2.50. 

PI.YWOITTH  ROCKS Pairs,  $2.25:  trios,83;  Eggs,  per  sitting,  81. 

n  TSCOVY  l>lJCK«s. -Pairs,  81.50;  trios,  82.25.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  $1.50. 

•WILLIAM  L.  Jr..  No.  21058,  half  brother  of  Axlell,  is  now  in  the  stud,  and  will  serve  limited 
number  of  mares  for  825  the  sea-on.  Mares  boarded  at  lowest  (Inures.  Colts  by  »  llliam  L,  Jr., 
21058,  one,  two  and  three  years'  old,  for  sale  at  lowest  cash  prices. 


"PASTEUR"  BLACK  LEG  VACCINE, 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  for  blackleg.  Officially 
endorsed  in  all  the  cattle  raising  States.  Successfully  used  upon  1,500.000  head  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  4  years.  Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testi- 
monials from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stockraisers  of  the  country.  '■  Single" 
treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock;  "Double"  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds, 

»**.«"  BLACKLEGINE" 


Tra::a  lark. 


"  PASTEUR  "  single  treatment  Bla<  kleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use  (no  set  of  instru- 
ments required).  No.  1  (about  10  head),  fil  50;  No  2  (about  20  head),  $2.50;  No.  3 
(about  50  head)  $6      Easily  applied.     No  experience  necessary. 

712  Garden  city  Block, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 
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NEW  SEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

The  demand  for  a  combined  drill  and 
double-wheel  hoe  has  led  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  well- 
known  manufacturers  of  the  popular 
"  Planet,  Jr "  line  of  farm  and  garden 
tools,  to  put  on  the  market  this  season 
their  "  Planet,  Jr."  No.  25  Combined  Hill 
and  Drill  .Seeder  and  D  mble-Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow. 


It  is  the  most  convenient  and  useful 
general  purpose  implement  yet  offered 
the  gardener,  combining  in  its  make-up 
a  greater  variety  of  uses  than  any  similar 
tool  mada.  It  is  designed  especially  for 
those  gardeners  who  have  sufficient  acre- 
age of  crops  to  warrant  the  use  of  a  dou- 
ble-wheel hor,  and  yet  prefer  not  to  buy  a 
separate  wheel  hoe.  It  drills  or  drops  in 
hills  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  garden 
seeds,  and  by  a  simple  change  or  two  will 
cultivate  any  garden  crops,  throwing  the 
earth  to  or  from  the  row,  hoeing,  hilling- 
up,  levelling,  raking,  etc. 

It  will  probably  pay  a  larger  percent- 
ageuponthe  investment  than  any  similar 
tool  manufactured  to  day. 

The  second  "  Planet,  Jr."  tool  to  which 
we  would  call  attention  is  the  No.  8 
Horse  Hoe. 


Ar-* 


There  is  not  a  single  line  of  cultivation 
requiring  the  use  of  a  horse  to  which  this 
tool  is  not  adapted  or  necessary.  It  is 
capable  of  the  greatest  variety  of  work, 
being,  as  it  is,  easily  adjustable  as  to 
depth,  width  of  row,  etc.,  etc.  Taken 
with  the  different  attachments,  it  is  equal 
to  the  greatest  variety  of  work.  No  im- 
plement manufactured  to-day,  requiring 
the  use  of  one  horse,  is  adapted  to  so 
many  uses  and  produces  such  satisfactory 
results. 

These  are  but  two  of  a  met  compre- 
hensive and  extended  line  of  garden  and 
farm  tools  The  remainder  will  be  found 
in  the  "Planet,  Jr."  catalogue  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  most  complete  we  have 
ever  seen  devoted  to  any  similar  subject 
Send  to  S.  L.  Allen  &  Company  for  this, 
and  kindly  say  you  saw  this  in  our 
paper. 


CHotismorkishaidwork^itfiotttGoldDtisrj 


Cleaning  Silver 

Instead  of  scouring  and  rubbing  each  piece  of 
I  silver  separately,  the  whole  service  can  be  as 
effectively  cleaned  in  a  few  minutes.  After  each 
I  meal  the  silver  should  be  put  into  a  pan  (kept 
|  especially  for  the  purpose)  and  cover  with  luke- 
rm  water,  to  which  a  teaspoonfull  of 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 

|  Is  added;  set  the  pan  on  the  range  until  the  water 
I  gets  to  boiling  point,  then  lift  out  each  piece  with 
a  wire  spoon  and  lay  on  a  soft  linencloth,  wiping 
|  quickly  with  chamois  skin.  The  pieces  soclean- 
■viil  be  highly  polished  and  look  like  new. 

The  above  is  taken  from  our  free  booklet 
"GOLDEN   RULES   FOR   HOUSEWORK" 
]  Bant  tree  on  request  to 


% 


Registered  Berkshires 

"MAYOR  OF  BIITMOBE"  at  Head  of  My  Herd. 

Write  for  my  prices  on  pigs  before  purchas- 
ing elsewhere,  lean  furnish  you  the  finest 
stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  also  offer  Holstfin-Friesians  (Nether- 
lands, Pietertjes  and  Clothilde),  all  rich,  heavy 
milkers.      All  of   my  cattle  are    magnificent 
specimens  of  the  breed. 
English  Beagle  Dogs,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 
Correspondence  solicited, 

Southern  and  N.  X  W.  Rys.  t.  o.  sandy,  Burkeviiie,  Ta. 


GHSTON     STOCK     I=HR7VV. 


Holstein-Friesian  and  Jersey  Cattle. 

Having  selected  my  foundation  stock  from  the  best,  I  can  offer  animals  of 
each  breed  of  highest  breeding  and  individual  merit,  at  moderate  prices, 
containing  the  blood  of  the  best  families,  and  bred  with  great  care. 

I  am  prepared  to  sell  HOLSTEIN   BULLS,   and  BULL   CALVES  and 
JERSEYS  of  either  sex. 

JTSO.  IT.  DETRICK,  Somerset,  Va. 


h^  English  Berkshires 


Swine  of  the  finest  breeding  and  individu- 
ality. Young  stock  of  both  sexe-  and  all  ages 
for  sale.  A  trial  order  will  convince  you  my 
Berkshires  are  all  right.  Pedigree  in  full  with 
every  pig  sold. 

M.  A.  GRIFFIN, 

Richardson  Creek,  Union  Co.,  N.  C. 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLACK-LEG 
BY  VACCINATION. 

As  no  cure  for  blackleg  has  ever  been 
discovered,  the  disease  is  very  fatal  after 
it.  once  breaks  out,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  animal  diseases  to  prevent  if 
stockmen  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
vaccinate  their  cattle,  which  can  be  done 
for  a  few  cents  per  head.  This  treatment 
is  successful,  as  shown  by  the  thou- 
sands of  testimonials  made  by  leading 
cattlemen  of  the  country  since  the  intra 
•duction  into  the  United  States  of  the 
original  black-leg  vaccine,  manufactured 
by  the  discoverers  and  furnished  by  the 
PasWu  Vaccine  Company.  This  treat 
merit  is  likewise  economical,  for  the  usual 
death-rate  from  black-leg  is  10  to  25  per 
cent.,  and  by  vaccination  with  the  ongi 
nal  (Pasteur)  black  leg  vaccine  this  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of 
vaccination,  calves  should  be  treated  just 
before  the  age  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  when  local  experience  shows 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  with 
blackleg.  This  age  varies  in  different 
localities,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
the  best  seasons  for  vaccinating  are  the 
6pring  or  fall.  However,  on  account  of 
the  comparatively  mild  weather  that  has 
prevailed  in  the  Middle  Vest,  stork- 
raisers  have  been  able  to  keep  their  cat- 
tle in  go:d  condition  ;  and  as  cattle  in 
such  shape  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  black-leg  than  during  a  severe  win- 
ter, the  disease  has  kept  up  quite  general- 
ly this  season,  and  therefore  stockmtn 
who  neglected  to  protect  their  calves  at 
the  proper  time  have  found  it  necessary 
to  vaccinate  this  winter.  It  is  unwise  to 
wait  until  the  disease  breaks  out  before 
treating  the  cattle,  yet  it  is  not  too  late 
even  then  to  apply  the  remedy  with 
profit  to  the  balance  of  the  hsrd,  for  by 
so  doing  the  further  spread  of  the  dis- 
•eaie  can  be  duly  checked. 

La9t  year,  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Compa- 
ny introduced  an  improved  form  of 
Wack  leg  vaccine,  which  makes  vaccina- 
tion even  more  simple  and  rapid  than 
ever.  This  is  called  "  Black-legine."  It 
is  not  a  new  remedy  for  black-leg,  but  is 
simply  an  improved  method  of  furnish- 
ing the  celebrated  Pasteur  make  of 
black  leg  vaccine  in  a  form  ready  for  use 
and  administered  in  one  application. 
"Black-legine"  is  extremely  popular, 
_^,nd  has  for  some  time  been  used  with 
remarkable  success  and  satisfaction  inali 
the  cattle  raising  districts  of  the  West. 

The  Pasteur  Vaccine  Company,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  712  Garden  City 
Block,  Chi' ago,  has  branch  offices  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Omaha,  Nebraska; 
and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness 
Manuracturing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind„  send  us 
a  fine  catalogue  of  their  well-known  spe 
cialties.  Their  advertisement  will  be 
found  in  this  issue.  Those  wanting  car- 
riages or  harness  will  do  well  to  write  this 
firm  before  buying,  as  we  know  them  to 
be  reliable,  and  to  sell  a  good  article  at  a 
fair  price. 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 


GRASS  SEEDS 


GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 
GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 

GRiISS  miXTURES  SPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO  SHIT  ALL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS'  MAMAL  for  1900,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Grass 

anrl  (i  her  S**eds  for  the  Farm,  mailed  five  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  taw 
tint*  advertisement.    Correspondence  invited. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


CORTLANDT  ST, 


NEW  YORK. 


"Hidestretchers,"  "Te- 
cumsehs,"  "  Ghief-We- 
Know,"  "Wilks." 


POLAND-CHINAS 

MARSH   CREEK  FARM,    The  home  of  great  hogs  of  a  great 
breed.  Pigs  from  20sows  for  spring  trade,  $.">  00each,atK  weeksold    Wtigh  4(10  at  one 
year,:)00a:  maturity     SHROPSHIRE  LAMBS,  $1000  each.     Orders  booked  now. 
WJI.  M.  HIOIIA.U  A  SONS,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Some  clioice  young  COWS  and   HEIFERS, 
tired  by  the  great  St  Lambert  bull, 

ETHEL'S  JOHN  BULL  NO.  29005  «?«* 

dam  Crocus  of  St.  I.ambett.and  her  mil  Bister,  the 
great  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert,  have  an  average 
butter  record  of  22  lbs.  and  7  ounces  in  7  days. 
Also  some  extra  fine  BULL  CALVES  nut  of 

hlgb  testing  daughters  of  the  above  bull,  and 

sired  by  our  grand  young  bull, 

1DMIR1L  ST.  LAMiERT  NO.  51338  SsaSS&M 

i   butter  record  of  '26  lbs..  11%  ozM  in  7  days,  and 

i  daily  milk  record  of  53  lbs.,  8  oz. 
We  ha^e  also  for  sale  some  fine  cockerels  and 
ulletsof  Indian  Game,  Barred  P.  Rock  and  White 

Wyandotte  fo*ls. 

BOWMONT  FARMS,  SALEM,  VA. 


BILTMORE  FARMS, 

BILTMORE.  N.  C. 

HEADQUARTERS  for  the  best  native  and  imported  strains  of 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS,  Large  ENGLISH 
BERKSHIRES  and  STANDARD  POULTRY. 

We  exhibited  at  five  State  Fairs  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  made  a 
record  that  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  breed- 
ing establishment. 

The  BILTMORE  JERSEYS  won  32  Sweepstakes,  5  First  Herd 
Prizes,  3  Second  Herd  Prizes,  44  Individual  First  Prizes,  25 
Seconds  and  6  Thirds. 

BILTMORE  BERKSHIRES  won  18  Sweepstakes,  119  First 
-    Prizes,  90  Seconds,  and  16  Thirds. 

The  BILTMORE  POULTRY,  won  over  500  prizes,  and  more  firsts 
and  seconds  on  each  and  every  variety  we  breed,  than  all 
our  competitors  combined. 

Send  Quick  for  special  price-lists  of  Berkshires  and  Poultry, 
good  for  one  month. 

apply  to  GEO.  F.  WESTON,  Supt. 
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HATCHING    EGOS    AT   THE   PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 

The  Reliable  Incuhator  and  Brooder 
Company,  of  Quincy,  III.,  which  was  suc- 
cessful at  the  Omaha  Exposition  in  se- 
curing highest  awards  on  this  incubator 
and  brooder,  has  arranged  to  make  a 
good  showing  of  these  machines  in  Paris 
the  present  year.  This  machine  has 
found  a  home  in,  nearly  every  civilized 
country  under  the  sun,  and  the  company 
has  complimentary  letters  from  all  over 
the  world  showing  that  they  not  only 
make  good  goods,  but  make  goods  that 
give  satisfaction  to  their  customers.  They 
have  secured  space  25x  1 6  feet  on  the  mai  n 
avenue  fronting  the  World's  Transporta- 
tion  building  in   Paris.     They  will  con- 


struct their  own  building  and  make  the 
best  exhibit  of  incubators  and  brooders 
ever  put  out  in  Europe  by  any  incubator 
company.  As  an  additional  concession 
they  are  granted  exhibition  space  in  the 
Palace  of  Agriculture  also.  Note  what 
Judge  Theodore  Hewes  says  in  reference 
to  the  Reliable  goods  :  "  I  have  often 
visited  their  factory,  have  watched  the 
■workmen  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
machines,  have  paid  close  attention  to 
the  material  used  in  their  construction. 
and  have  yet  to  see  a  poor  piece  of  mate- 
rial in  any  part  of  their  incubators  or 
brooders;  in  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
company  in  the  country  that  puts  a  bet- 
ter lot  of  material  into  their  incubators 
ami  poultry  supplies.  They  make  every 
part  of  their  incubators  and  brooders 
themselves,  and  each  part  is  made  in  its 
own  special  department  with  a  foreman 
to  look  carefully  after  the  details,  and 
this  foreman  is  held  strictly  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  work  turned  out. — 
Theodore  Hives." 

We  recommend  that  our  readers  send 
to  the  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  for  their  Twen  ' 
ticth  Century  Poultry  Book,  one  of  the 
best  treatises  we  have  ever  seen  on  the 
poultry  question. 

Send  10  cents  to  pay  postage  on  it.  Men- 
tion this  paper. 

TO  BEE-KEEPERS. 
We  have  recently  received  a  copy  of 
the  illustrated  catalogue  of  Bee  keepprs' 
supplies,  issued  l>>  The  A.  I.  Root  Co- 
Medina,  l  >liio,  covering  the  entire  line  of 
goods  connected  with  this  extensive  busi- 
ness, including  hives,  brood-frames, 
honey-hoTes,  honev  ami  wax  extractors, 
smokers,  brushes  casep,  jars,  pails,  tum- 
blers, etc.,  together  with  a  variety  of  other 
appliances  such  as  are  used  by  up  to-date 


M?CORMICK  MACHINES  are  built  in  the  largest  works  in  the 
ri?rAn»U,/saJu'F?Jct"rin9  harvesting  machines  and  binder  twine. 
McCORMICK  holds  theworlds  record  2l3.629machines  built  and  sold  last 
season.This  enormous  output  has  been  created  by  building  the  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

MSCORMICK  MACHINES  are  so  easy  to  handle 

THAT  * 


CAN  OPERATE  THEM  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  THE  FIELD. 

/V  COJWCK     ,KS&«2  iSS?      ^  co mCK 


VERTICAL  CORN  BINDER 

AsC0RM!CK 


SOUTHSIDE  STOCK  STUD, 

ON    ROANOKE    RIVER,   IN 
MECKLENBURG  CO. 

Trotting  Horses,  Red  Polled  Cattle,  Dorset 
Horned,  Shropshire  and  Hampshiredown 
Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Pedigree  Llew- 
ellyn Setters  and  Scotch  Collie  Dogs. 

All  Stock  Thoroughbred  and  Registered.- 

GEO.  B.  FINCH,  Prop.,  Boydton,  Va. 


..BACOF    HALL    IFL^I^M: .. 
HEREFORD    CATTL  E— Winners  at  ten  fairs  1899. 
DORSET    SHEEP— Bred  ewes  and  fall  lambs. 
BERKSHIRES— Only  pigs  at  present. 

SATISFACTION  ALWAYS  OR  NO  c  A  '  ': 

E.  M.  CILLET,  Verona,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


PLEASANT  VIEW  HERD  or.. 

REGISTERED 

Chester  White  r^O.  I.D.  Swine 

Can  furni«h  pairs 
Pedigree  tarnished  wll 

Correspcmileuce  soliclte 

Archie  c.  Roper, 

Lock  Box  122,  CHARLESIOWN,  JEFFERSON  C0..W.  V* 
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bee-keepers  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  pamphlet  is  filled  from  cover  to  coyer 
with  every  possible  form  of  information 
covering  this  particular  industry.  All  the 
various  appliances  are  fully  illustrated, 
together  with  description  and  technical 
instruction  of  how  to  make  a  success  of 
this  business.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  were 
impossible  to  ask  a  question  on  beekeep- 
ing that  could  not  be  answered  by  the 
contents  of  this  pamphlet,  and  to  that 
extent  any  one  interested  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  this  line  of  work  will  find  it  a 
very  interesting  book. 

BILTMORE  FARMS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

Highclere  Topper,  the  champion  Berk- 
shire boar  of  England,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Biltmore  Herd  of  Berkshires,  is 
now  assisted  by  the  outstanding  cham- 
pion of  America,  Columbia's  Duke,  who 
during  the  last  three  years  has  made  a 
record  in  the  principal  Btoek  shows  and 
as  a  breeder  which  has  never  been  equal- 
led. He  was  auctioned  off  at  Reuben 
Gentry's  disposal  sale  for  $1,2"i0,  and  for 
six  months  we  have  been  trying  to  se- 
cure him  to  use  as  an  outcross  on  our 
imported  English  prize  winners.  With 
him  came  four  grand  ihow  sows  of  the 
best  Longfellow  breeding,  all  soon  due  to 
farrow  to  Duke.  The  combination  in  one 
herd  of  two  such  boars,  and  the  herd  of 
prize-winning  brood  sows  which  it  has 
taken  years  to  breed  and  collect  from  two 
continents  should  be  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  every  breeder.  During  1899  we 
shipped  out  141  Berkshires  and  42  Jer 
seys.  This  year  we  expect  to  double  this, 
and  shall  at  the  present  rate.  We  are 
largely  indebted  to  readers  of  your  paper 
for  such  encouraging  results. 

Geo.  F.  Weston, 
Superintendent  Biltmore  Farms. 

VIRGINIA  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Samuel  B  Woods,  President, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
A.  F.  Mosby,  First  Vice-President.  Rich- 
mond, Va.:  J.  B.  Watkins,  Second  Vice- 
President.  Hallshoro,  Va;  VV.  H.  Boaz, 
■  Third  Vice-President,  Covesville,  Va.; 
<  W.  B.  Alwood,  Fourth  Vice  President, 
Blacksburg,  Va.;  David  O'Rork,  Fifth 
Vice-President,  Staunton,  Va.;  Geo.  E 
Murrell,  Recording  Secretary,  Fontella, 
Va.;   Walter  Whately,  Corresponding 
Secretary    and     Treasurer,    Chairman 
Committee  on  Transportation. 

Crozet,  Albemarle  County,  Va, 
January  22,  1900. 
Dear  Sir, — The  Virginia  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  held  a  very  successful  and 
encouraging  annual  meeting  at  Staunton 
on  January  10-17,  an  1  we  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  our  efforts  are  becoming 
appreciated  bv  fruit  growers  in  this  State 
generally.  We  desire  to  inc  lude  in  our 
membership  every  person  who  is  inter 
ested  in  horticulture,  whether  it  be  ap 
pies,  summer  fruits,  or  truck  farming 
We  are  furnishing  most  valuable  infor 
mation  for  them  in  our  annual  reports 
and  we  are  also  working  to  obta'n  more 
favorable  rates  from  the  Transportation 
Companies  fir  carrying  their  produce  to 
markets     We  have  met  with  gratifying 


20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


EVERYONE  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  cream  separa- 
tors knows  that  the  "Alpha"  disc  system— patent  protected 
and  hence  restricted  in  use  to  the  De  Laval  machines — has 
revolutionized  centrifugal  cream  separation  just  as  centrifugal 
separation  originally  revolutionized  previous  gravity  methods. 

They  further  know  that  for  five  years  every  imitator  and  would-be 
competitor  of  the  De  Laval  machines  hss  been  veritably  "tip-toed" 
in  the  effort  to  keep  alive  in  the  separator  trade— that  many  have 
dropped  out  and  that  others  are  on  the  verge  of  doing  so;  that 
none  have  made  a  pretence  of  keeping  in  the  race  except  through 
exaggeration  and  misrepresentation,  cheap  construction,  so-called 
"cheap"  prices,  and  still  cheaper  values  to  deluded  purchasers. 

The  latest  development  of  the  "  Alpha"  disc  system,  embodied 
in  the  20TH  CENTURY  De  Laval  machines,  still  further  in- 
creases their  superiority— rendering  them  simply  unapproachable 
in  efficiency  and  practicability  by  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a 
cream  separator. 

Send  for  new  "  20t7i  Century"  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 
San  Froncisco 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


327  Commissioners  I 
MONTREAL. 


If  you  want  a 
owner, 


FOR  SALE 

Highlands  Stock  and 
Poultry  Farm .... 

at  a  very  low  price  and  on  good  terms. 
ChoiceSHROPSHIRESHEEPand  Lambs. 
The   best    POLAND-CHINA,    BERKSHIRE 

and  CHESTER  PIGS. 
Can    furnish   extra   fine    DURHAM    and 

JERSEY  CATTLE  at  farmer's  prices. 
EGGS,  B.  P.  Rock  and  Silver  Wyandotte, 
home  in  Virginia,  or  good  stock  and  poultry,  apply  to  the 
E.  B.  WILSON,  Fancy  Hill,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 


A  Union  of  England  and  America 

THE  MUCH   MOOTED  QUESTION  SETTLED. 

N.  BENJAFIELD.  at  Motcombe,  Rhaf- 
tesbiuv.  England,  and  THUS.  8.  WHITE, 
of  Lexington,  Va..  can  explain  this 
Union.  N.  Benjafield  stands  at  the  top 
for  thoroughbred  English  Berkshires  in 
his  country,  and  as  Thos  S  White  got 
his  start  fiom  said  Benjafinld,  then,  of 
course,  the  said  White  has  the  best  blood 
in  America  Fancy  Pigs,  but  not  fancy 
prices,  now  before  the  puplic. 

Write  to  THOS.  S.  WHITE,   Lexington,  Va. 

41  Pigs  now  Eeady  for  Shipment,  Some  Beady  for  Service;  Boars  and  Sowb. 
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This 


IT  DOES  DOUBLE  DUTY. 


'Plaket  Jb."  No.  4,  Combined  Hill  and  Prill  Seeder,  and  AYheel  Hoe  Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow 
is  the  ideal  hand  all  purpose  tool  for  the  small  or  private  gardener.   It  sovrs  seed  in  either  drills 
or  hills.     Hill  drilling  possesses  many  advantages,  the'  greatest  of  vrhich  are  saving  in  seed, 
saving  in  time  in  thinning  out  and  greatly  increased  crops  by  making  a   perfect  and 
regular  stand.      "Planet  Jbs."  were   the  first  drills  made  to  drop  in  hills  and 
have  ever  been  kept  the  best  for  the  purpose.    Can  be  instantlv  changed  to  a  most 
satisfactory  Wheel  Hoe  for  cultivating  all  garden  crop-   '  Like  all     Planet 
Jr.'  tools  this  one  is  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 
The  entire  "Plaxet  Jr."  line  of  tools.embracine  Seed  Drills.  Wheel  H'les, 
Horse  Hoes.  Cull  ivators,  Harr  .ws.Two-Horse  Cultlvatoi^,Puear  Beet  Seed- 
ers, Four  Row  Susrar  Beet  Cultivators,  &c..  is  described  in  detail  in  our 
new  1900  catalogue.  We  have  published  35u.nT*i  of  these  and  thinkwe 
have  enoueh  to  "go  round."  To  make  sure  tlmt  vu  get  a  copy,  how- 
ever, write  today.     Contains  16  page  picture  ^aUery.    Fre^toaU. 

,  S.L.  ALLEN  &  CO^Box  i  107-X .Philadelphia^a. 
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success  in  this  direction  from  the  Express 
Companies,  and,  as  an  example,  I  quote 
the  following  statement  made  by  one  of 
our  members  at  the  Staunton  meeting: 
"On  May  22nd,  1899,  I  picsed  from  my 
patch  at  Crozet,  \'a„  108  bushel  crates  of 
strawberries,  weighing  (at  50  pounds  per 
crate)  5,400  pounds.  The  express  charges 
by  the  old  rate  to  Cincinnati  would  have 
amounted  to  $94*,50,  while  the  new  rate, 
obtained  through  the  Virginia  State  Hor- 
ticultural S  iciety,  amounted  to  $54, a  sav- 
ing of  140  50  in  one  day's  shipment  of 
straw  berries."  We  are  hopeful  of  help- 
ing the  apple  growers  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. I  trust  that  you  will  be  disposed  to 
help  our  efforts  to  encourage  and  build  up 
this  important  industry  of  our  State  by 
becoming  a  member  of  this  Society.  If 
you  need  a  better  rate,  express  or  freight, 
we  will  he  glad  to  hear  from  youand  will 
take  the  matter  up. 

I  will  forward  a  copy  of  our  annual  re 
port,  now  in  preparation,  to  all  members 
as  soon  a*  it  is  issued.  I  would  remind 
you  that  in  order  to  enable  ourwoik  in 
the  intere^-ts  of  horticulture  to  be  most 
successful,  we  need  your  influence  and 
financial  help  Please  forward  the  an- 
nual fee,  $1  00,  to  me  at  Crozet,  Va. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  to  all  mem- 
bers of  date'  and  place  of  our  next  annual 
meeting. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

"Walter  Whatkly, 
Cor.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

KEMP'S  MANURE  SPREADER. 

The  advertisement  of  the  Kemp  & 
Burpee  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Syracuse. 
New  York,  settinir  forth  the  qualities 
and  advantages  of  their  Kemp  Manure 
Spreader,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
isiue.  These  gentlemen  inform  us  that 
forty  of  these  machines  were  sold  to  the 
leading  farmers  of  Virginia  in  1890.  and 
that  the  results  have  been  satisfactory  in 
every  c<se.  In  fact,  they  have  found  this 
country  so  appreciative  that  they  are  led 
through  this  means  to  endeavor  "to  secure 
an  in<  reased  trade  with  our  people.  The 
manufacturers  and  the  machine  come  to 
our  columns  w<  II  endorsed,  and  we  have 
no  hesitancy  in  recommending  both  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  our  readers. 
Write  them  for  catalogue  and  any  otl  er 
information  which  you  may  desire,  and 
they  will  supply  your  wants  cheerfully. 


The  Implement  Co. 

1302-1304  E.  Main  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


BUGGIES,  CARRIAGES, 
WAGONS,  HARNESS. 

All  kinds;  lowest  prices.    Special  Buggy  catalogue 
sent  to  any  address. 

We  are  general  agents  for  the 

IMPERIAL  CHILLED  PLOWS 

and  REPAIRS,  and  can  recommend  them  as  the  best  plows  to  do  the  work  with  the 
]  east  draft. 

The  BISSELL  CHTLLED  PLOWS  we  have  sold  for  years,  and  they  have 
given  universaljsatisfaction.  The  Bissell  Plow  Company  is  the  only  Company  who 
have  not  advanced  prices  on  Plows  and  Repairs.  We  likewise  have  the  OLIVER 
CHILLED  PLOWS  and  REPAIRS  as  well  as  the  DIXIE  and  FARMERS'  FRIEND 
CAST  PLOWS  and  REPAIRS  at  low  prices. 

Engines,  Saw 
Mills,  Threshers, 
Horse  Powers. 

All  kinds  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

Show-Rooir,  1302-1304  E.  Main  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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RICHMOND  PRICES— Feb.  21, 1900. 
Comments  for  the  Week. 
Tobacco  —  Btights — Unchanged ;  •  steady  ; 
Sun  Cured — Receipts    light;    market 
fail  ly  artive.  Dark — On  account  of  very 
cold   weather,   receipts   of  loose   have 
been  light  this  week.  Receipts  of  hogs- 
heads coming  in  more  freely.    Market 
steady ;    last  week's  prices   well    sus- 
tained. 
W  /im«=Continues  active  with  very  light 

receipts. 
Corn — Firm. 
Oats — About  steady. 
Hay— Receipts  ample   for   demand   and 

market  not  so  active. 
Eggs— Dull;  heavy  receipts. 
Batter — Receipts  light ;  market  active. 
Poultry— Receipts  liberal ;  market  getting 

lower. 
Virginia  Bacon — Hams  and  shoulders  in 

good  demand  ;  sides  dull. 
Potatoes — Quiet;  receipts  liberal. 
Onions  -Receipts  continue  light  and  mar- 
ket firm. 
Apples — Light  receipts;  market  active. 
Hides — Continues  steady   with  light  re- 
ceipts. 
Sun-Cared  Tobacco— New- 
Lugs,  common,  1.50  to  2.50. 
Short  Leaf,  3.50  to  4.50. 
Long  Leaf,  5  00  to  6.50. 
Wrappers,  8.00  to  12.00. 
Bright  Tobaccos. 
Smokers— Medium,  8  00  to  9.00. 
Cutters— Medium,  13.00  to  15.00. 
Fillers— Medium,  5.50  to  7.00. 
Wrappers— Medium,  12  00  to  15.00. 
Dark  Tobacco — New 
Lugs,  inferior  to  good,  1.75  to  2.50. 
Medium  Leaf,  5.00  to  7.50. 
Wheat— No.  2  Red,  79. 

Bag  lots,  70  to  78. 
lorn— No.  2  White.  42i. 
No.  2  Mixed,  41  to  41  £. 
White  Corn,  Va.,  bag  lots,  42  to  43. 
(its— Winter  Seed  Oats,  55  to  60. 
lay— Ho.  1  Timothy,  16.00. 
No  1  Clover,  mixed,  15.00. 
No.  1  Clover,  14  00. 
Virginia  Timothy,  No.  1,  14.50. 
Virginia,  mixed,  12.00. 
Clover,  Virginia,  10  00  to  12.00. 
Shucks-baled,  10.00. 
Straw— Com  pressed.  8.00  to  8.50. 
Flour-mil  Offal— Bulk.  Shipstuff   per 
ton,  16.50  to  17  00. 
Bran,  16.00  to  16.50. 
Poultry — Turkeys,  live,  gobblers,  per  lb., 
8  to' 8  J. 
Turkeys,  live,  hens,  10. 

"  dressed,  gobblers,  per  lb.,  10 

to  lOi. 

Turkeys,  hens,  12  to  13. 
Chickens,  live,  per  lb.,  10  to  11. 
Dressed,  per  lb.,  11  to  12. 
'Yiiits  and  Vegetables— 
Oranges — Florida,  per  box,  3  00. 
Blackeye  Peas,  prime  to  fancy,  1.40  to 
1.50. 

Common  to  good,  1.20  to  1,35. 
Black  Peas  90  to  1 .00. 
Slav  Peas,  per  bushel.  85  to  90. 
Mixed  Pea-.  1.00  to  1  10. 
Potatoes -White,  stock,  per  bushel,  52 
o  55. 
'otatoes — Rose,  per  bushel,  65  to  75. 

"  Virginia, per  bushel. 50to55. 

abbage — Per  truck  barrel,  1  50  to  2.00 

Per  sugar    "        2.25  to  3.00. 


Be  Fair  with 
Your  Fields 


and  they  will  be  fair 
with  yoir»«« 
Listen  a  moment. 


Every  time  you  take  a  crop  off  it  field  you  relieve  it  of  Just  so  much  fertility.  You  shoulri  do  some- 
thing to  restore  that  fertility.  Bam  yard  manure  is  the  best  fertility  restorative  known  if  properly 
handled  and  properly  applied.  Even  a  small  amount  can  he  made  to  go  a  long  way  and  accomplish 
gr?at  good  if  finely  and  evenly  spread.  This  cannot  be  successfully  done  by  hand— it  is  work  for  a 
perfected  machine.    The  only  machine  known  which  accomplishes  this  is 

The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER. 

It  will  Double  and  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Manure  Heap. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  it  makes  no  "skips;"  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  do  it  by  hand.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con- 
venient sizes.    Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.?  Box  28,  Syracuse,  N.  Y* 


Dont  Take  Any  Chances 


ust  be  bought  largely  on  faith— faith  In  the  honesty  of  the 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


but  have  been  sell 


npr  vehicle; 

Uortweui; 


Bhaflb.     Price,  863.     Aa  s 


"You  take  no  chances;   we  ship  < 
vehicles  and  harness  anvv,  here  tor  exami- 
our  larce  Illustrated  Catalogue  before 


o.  75 — Single  collar 

hame  harness,  with 
;1  irinimiDp3.  Price, 
Good  na  usually  at-ila 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wliolesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money's  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,   STRATMAN   &  COMPANY,   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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THE  SEEDS  THAT  NEVER  GROW. 
By  tiie  Max  with  tiie  Hoe. 

I  nearly  hate  the  thought  of  spring, 

Wit*>  its  ilehehtful  sun, 
For  well  I  know  the  mail  will  bring 

A  pack  from  Washington; 
A  little  package  duly  franked, 

No  postage  siamps  to  show, 
And  it  contains  those  little  seeds— 

The  kind  that  never  grow. 

Our  good  and  zealous  congreisman, 

Remindful  of  our  vote, 
Upon  his  memorandum's  page 

Puts  down  a  little  note  ; 
And  when  the  proper  time  arrives 

For  us  to  wield  the  hoe, 
He  sendeth  us  the  little  seeds— 

The  ones  that  never  grow. 

How  often  have  I  plied  the  rake, 

How  oft  I've  lounged  about 
With  eyes  alert  to  catch  the  first 

Signs  of  the  coming  sprout; 
In  vain  in  vain  mv  hopes  have  fled, 

My  heart  has  filled  with  woe; 
About  the  seeds  fom  Washington, 

•The  seeds  that  never  grow. 

There're  squashes  with  enticing  names 

And  cabbages,  I  wot, 
So  large  that  "you  would  think  that  one 

Would  shade  a  garden  spot. 
So  with  the  pack  from  Washington 

You  amble  forth  to  sow, 
With  many  a  drop  of  sweat,  the  seeds 

lhat  never  care  to  grow. 

But  yet  each  year  my  hopes  revive 

As  spring  reclothes  the  tree, 
And  to  my  homestead  surely  comes 

The  package  marked  "M.  C."- 
And,  foolish  like,  again  I  wield  ' 

The  sprinkler  and  the  hoe, 
And  like  a  ninny  plant  the  seeds 

That  never  care  to  grow. 

As  long  as  comes  the  package  small 

From  far-off  Washington, 
I  s'pose  they'll  see  me  working  in 

The  shadow  and  the  sun  ; 
For  fools  work  on  while  wise  men  die 

And  this  is  why  I  know, 
I1JL.plant  those  pretty  little  seeds 

That  never  care  to  grow.  —  Ex. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
Has  demonstrated  the  great  foresight 
of  the  Boers,  in  availing  themselves  of 
all  the  opportunities  in  times  of  peace  to 
prepare  f>r  war.  Similar  foresight  should 
lead  you  to  improve  the  opportunity  of 
securing  better  farms  than  theirs  in  "this 
country.  They  are  on  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  A  St,  Paul  Railway  in  Mari- 
nette county,  Wisconsin,  where  the  crops 
are  of  the  best,  work  plenty,  fine  markets, 
excellent  climate,  pure,  soft  water;  land 
sold  cheap  and  on  long  time.  Why  rent 
a  farm  when  you  can  buy  one  for  less 
than  vou  pav  for  rent?  Address  C.  E. 
Rollins,  Land  Agent,  161  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

The  weak-kneed  and  discouraged  should  | 
take  example  by  the  mule.  A  mule  never 
allows  anything  to  kill  him  until  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  die. — E.  W.  ' 


IRON 
ACE 
AS  OS 


i  man  begins  market  gardenin™  he  feels  the  need  of 

:'.-  No.  8  Iron  Age  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder. 

It  is  wmitg:ir,ieiierslongu.',ked  fir  but  never  had  until 
tins  tool  vwi9  perfected.    It  la  simple.  Ji^hi.  stronir 
anil  capacious  and  it  accurately  drills  or  nil 
the  Bmallei  seeds.    Has  anteel  wneel  li  inches 
nigh,  with  a  two  Inch  tread.  Hopper  holds  lour 
quarts.  Ablator  is  a  revolving  brushy 
maklngthefeed  sure,  opening  plow  , 
is  clog  proof.   A  single  move  ot  II        ' 
finger  changes  from  billdroppert 
•o\v  drill  or  the  reverse. 

BATF.MAN  MFG.  CO., 
Box     16?,  Urcnloeh,  >.  J. 


THE  POPULAR  MARKET-GARDENER'S  TOOLS. 


Mew  Universal 

Model     Burden     llrll 
Single      Wheel 


..L-ht 


lifor 


and  perfpcrly  regulated 
depth.  Fine  regulation 
of  e\act  quantity  of  seed 


MEW  UNIVERSAL 

Double  Wheel 

Hoe,     Cultivator, 
Make,    and     Plow. 


Arch  Expansion 
double  and  single 
wheel  combined.     Adjustable  to  any  depth, 
dropped 

I'OPITLAB  PRICES  TO  EARLY  PURCHASERS. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  BOSTON  AND   NEW  YORK. 


Jiew  Universal        X         t    ^^^ 

Combination  Drill4-  JffrrTr  Tp 


t  as  seeder 

cultivator 

2  wheels 
desired.  Quick- 
ly changed. 

All  kinds  of  labor  saving  attachments. 

All  our  implements  are  puaranteed  made  of 
best  material,  finely  finished  and  have  tough 
Oak  bent  handles  and  ore  recognized  stand- 
Is  of  America.    Send  for  book  describing  thU 


1  of  I 

;ivation  FU  LE. 


baud  seed  planting  and 


j  I   (h,  They  are  made  in  a  variety  ot 
convenieut  sizes 

No.  9,  two  section.  50  teeth. 

Ho.  7,  two      "   .  60teea 

No.  10,  three   "      75  teeth. 

•3feNo.  8,  two      "       90  teettL 


Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  oept,  o.,  Zanesville,  O. 

— CHAS.  E.  HUNTER.  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  People  Now  Realize  It. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  we  ad- 
vertised that  we  would  sell  one 
stove  of  our  make  to  anybody,  as 
low  as  a  dealer  could  buy  a  car- 
load. Then,  our  trade  was  limited 
to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  ; 
since  we  advertised  this,  we  have 
shipped  them  to  every  State  from 
New  York  to  Florida,  and  as  far 
west  as  Ohio — right  in  the  heart 
'-:  of  other  stove  manufacturers. 
Nothing  but  praise  comes  from 
these  States  for  their  baking  qualities  and  excellent  finish.  The  cele- 
brated FITZ  LEE  COOK  STOVES  are  destined  to  be  in  more 
homes  and  more  States  than  any  other  stove  ever  made.  WRITE 
for  Information. 

SOUTHERN  STOVE  WORKS,  815  to  827  N.  17th  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Hailock's  SUCCESS  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator.. 

FARMERS, — Those  who  have  used  the  modern  cultivator  declare   they  would  not  think  of 

farming  without  one. 

READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY  AND  WRITE  THEM. 

Richlands,  N.  C,  Nov.  16. 1899. 

I  have  pimply  this  to  Ray  of  your  Weeder  speaking  from  my  o  ■  n 
experience:  I  cultivated  forty-seven  acres  of  peanuts  with  the 
Weeder,  no  hoeing  or  plowing; and  the  news  has  gone  out  that  it  is 
a  success,  and  I  know  1  am  bound  to  sell  many  <>f  them 

I  will  write  you  again.  H.  W.  HUMPHREY. 

Carksvixle,  Va.,  July  4„  1899. 
I  have  sold  seventy  (70)  Weeders  this  season,  and  at  leist  fifteen 
or  twenty  men  have'told  me  to  cunt  upon  them  for  next  year.  I 
did  not  reach  the  one  hundred  mark,  as  I  hoped  to,  but  am  in  the 
field  for  it  next  season.  Sixty-eight  of  the  seventy  men  are  enthu- 
siastic In  praise  of  the  Weeder.  The  other  two  did  not  start  their 
Weeders  quite  In  time.  I  have  hud  at  least  five  men  tell  me  if  they 
could  not  get  another  they  would  not  take  S10O  for  theirs.  I  shall 
want  more  territory  next  year.  Respectfully  yours. 

0.  A.  CUTCHINS. 


Edgefield,  S.  C,  May  5, 1899. 

Gentlemen, — If  you  remember  I  got  one  Anti-Clog  Weeder  from 
you  last  year.  If  you  have  not  given  the  agency  to  any  one  else,  I 
would  like  to  have  it.  I  have  tried  my  Weeder  on  oats,  wheat,  corn 
and  cotton,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  any- 
thing carried  in  a  field  that  I  would  exchange  for  it. 

I  bought  me  a  two-horse  cultivator  from  the  New  American  Harrow 
•Co.  last  year,  gave  145  for  it.  I  have  laid  It.  aside;  the  Anti-Clog  Weefer 
■takes  its  place  and  takes  the  place  of  them  all.  Every  body  that 
passes  and  sees  the  Weeder  work  is  puzzled  to  know  why  it  does  its 
work  so  complete  and  does  not  damage  the  corn  and  cotton.  My 
neighbor  wants  one.     Please  send  one  to  Edgedeld,  S.  C,  quick. 

Yours  truly.  J.  T.  McMANUS. 


Wiseville,  Va.,  August  30, 1899. 
We  like  the  Weeder  we  bought  of  you  last  spring  very  much,  though 
this  has  been  a  bad  season  on  account  of  so  many  packing  rains. 

Did  not  have  to  use  the  hoe  In  our  potatocrop  once.  Hope  I  may  be 
able  to  sell  some  Weeders  next  season  for  you.  Bend  me  a  few  circu- 
lars.   How  about  your  Potato  Digger?  

Yours  very  respectfully,  G.  W.  MOORE. 

CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  I 

WE  DO  NOT  give  away  the  first  one  to  introduce  the  valuable  Cultivator,  but  we  do  sell  at  a  VERY 
LOW  price.     Write  for  the  SPECIAL  PRICE    NOW. 

■  D.  Y.  HAL  LOCK  &  SONS,  Box  829.  YORK,  PA. 


SPRING  SPECIALTIES  FOR  THE  FARM 


a^W 


CORN  PLANTERS-TheSPANGLERforCorn 
in  hills  or  drilled.  Pens,  soghnm  and  Ferti- 
lizer; KEYSTONE  with  or  without  Fertili- 
zer Attachment ;  EUREKA  Planter. 

WSEDERS— Teeth  adjustable  to  different 
heights ;  works  two  rows  at  once. 

HARROWS-DISCwith  Roller  Bearings;  LEV- 
Ht  Ail-Steel,  Straight  or  Slanting  looth. 

FERTILIZER  DISTRI  BUTER-For  all  crops. 

CULTIVATORS— TUSCCultivator and  Harrow; 
ALL-STEEL  Three  and  Kour-Tooth; 
PL\NET  Jr.  and  IRON  AGE  Cultivators 
and  Horse  Hoes. 

The  Celebrated  DEERING  HARVESTING  MA- 
CHINERY-Mowers,  Binders  and  Corn 
Harvesters,  with  Bull  and  Holler  Bearings. 
The  lightest  draft  machines  in  use.  Simple, 
strong,  and  on  most  liberal  terms  and  prices. 

HAY  RAKES— Hand  and  Self  Dump. 

CIDER  MILLS  with  Wood  Crushing  Rollers. 

FEED  and  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS— All  Sizes  for 
Hand  or  Power,  with  or  without  Stalk 
Crusher. 

PLOWS  and  REPAIRS  of  all  kinds. 

BALING  PRESSES  for  Hand  or  Power. 

PEEERLESS  Engines  and  GEISER  Thresh- 
ers and  Saw  Mills.  A  large  variety  of 
machines  and  repairs  earned  in  stock. 

WOOD  and  POLE  SAWS  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

CORN  and  FEED  MILLS— All  Sizes. 

The  Original  Disc  Plow-THE  HANCOCK, 
for  two  or  three  horses.  50  per  cent,  less 
draft  than  any  other.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction. 

Farm,  Freight  and  Log  WAGONS— Thimble 
Skein  and  Steel  Axle. 

BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  ROAD  CARTS,  ROAD 
WAGONS  and  HARNESS. 

IMPLEMENTS,   MACHINE    Y  and  VEHICLES 


zys"" 


Write  for 

Catalogue. 


THE  WATT  PLOW  CO.,  Franklin  and  15th  Sts.  .RICHMOND,  VA. 
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If  EVCTAUE  ADJUSTABLE  WEEQER  AND 
HEY  $  I  URE  SHALLOW  CULTIVATOR. . . 


"  Light  surface  cultivation  is  all  that  will  be  required  for  most  crops, 
and  prevent  the  disturbing  and  breaking  off  of  any  root,  which  is 
usually  done  with  an  ordinary  cultivator." 

H.  J.     ATTERSON,  Director, 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Narrowed  to  30  In. 


Expanded  to  7%  Ft. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY  OVER  A  STRAIGHT  FRAME  WEEDER. 


It  is  adjustable  both  as  to  depth  and  width.  Can  be  narrowed  to  30  inches  and  expanded  to  71  feet.  When  narrowed  up 
to  30  inches  it  can  be  use  J  between  the  rows,  working  close  to  the  pUnts— long  after  straight  frame  weeders  are  set  aside. 
Being  A  shaped,  it  is  cot  only  stronger,  but  adapts  itself  much  better  to  uneven  surface  than  a  straight  frame  weeder.  It  has 
no  shafts,  therefore  no  horse  motion,  and  will  not  jump.  Teeth  are  strong  and  pliable  and  have  blunt  points,  which  is  im- 
portant when  working  sensitive  plants. 

.KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 

10  styles  of  CORN  PLANTERS,  all 
arranged  so  that  the  operator  can  always 
aeo  I  he  corn  dropping. 

12  styles  of  CULTIVATORS,  with  all 
latest  improvements, 
of  CORN  SHELLERS,  also  HARROWS,  FIELD  ROLLERS,  FEED-CUTTERS,  Etc. 

WRITE    FOR    DESCRIPTIVE    CIRCULARS     \ND    SAVE     MONEY 


BEMENT  DISC  CULTIVATOR. 

IT  DRAWS  THE  BAR- 
NO  PUSH. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY! 

TIGER  All-Steel  Hay  Rakes 

For  1  and  2  Horses. 
BEMENT    Disk    Cultivator    and    Combined 

Disk  Harrow, also  Stalk  Cutter  Attachment. 
Double-Row    P.  F.  and  TIGER   Planters  at 

bottom  prices. 
"F.  F."  CORN    DRILL,    with   and    without 

Fertilizer  Attachment. 
SMITH'S  EUREKA  CORN  PLANTER. 
MICHIGAN  and  CAHOON  Seed  Sowers. 
IDEAL    Feed  Mill  and   Horse    Power  Com- 

bined.       For  all    kinds  of   Corn  and  Cob. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogues. 


I  have  the  following  HARROWS  on  hand  at  all  times,  at  lowest  prices:  ACME  Harrows; 
BROWN  STEEL  LEVER  Harrows;  BROWN  WOOD  FRAME  Two-Section  Harrows; 
BROWN  ONE  and  TWO-HORSE,  as  well  as  THREE-HORSE,  Harrows  always  on  hftDd ; 
TIGER  and  LANSING  Disc  Harrows,  all  sizes;  COLLARD  Four-Section  Steel  Harrows; 
SPRING  TOOTH  Harrows  all  sizes. 

SPECIALTIES  :  The  Genuine  Oliver  Chilled  Plows  and  Repairs,  Genuine  Farmer's  Friend 
Plows,  Studebaker  and  Brown  Farm  Wagons/Carts  and  Buggies,  Land  Rollers  and  Har" 
rows.  Ross  Feed  Cutters  and  Horse  Powers,  Grinders,  Wood  Saws  and  Carriers.  Supetlor 
Grain  Drills.  Subsoil  Plows,  Champii  n  Mowers,  Reapers  and  Binders,  Haj  Rakes,  Iron  and 
Wood  Pumps,  I.  X.  L.  Wind  Mills.  Milwaukee  I  lay  Tools  and  Corn  Huskersand  Shredderst 
Aultman  &  Taylor  Threshing  Machines,  Engines  and  Saw-Mills,  Disc  Harrows  and  Disk 
Cultivators,  Hand  Cutters,  Fodder  Shredders,  Corn  Shellers.  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 
Grinding  .Mills,  Corn  Huskers,  Wood  Sawing  Machinery. 


1900  PRICES  NOW  READY. 


ALL  GOODS  GUARANTEED. 


CHAS.  E. 


TheTIGER  All-Metal  Disc  Harrows  with  one 
and  two  levers.  Pries  and  catalogues  fur- 
nished of  all  Implement*. 

eli  presses  -::s  styles  and  sizes.    Baling  1528  East  Main  Street, 

Wire  and  Bale  Ties  at  lowest  prices. 


HUNTER, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


1900.J 
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The  following  list  of  papers  and  periodicals 
are  the  most  popular  ones  in  this  section. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  on  whatever 
Journal  you  wish. 


DAILIES.  M,M     "™ 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va *5  00   85  25 

The  Times,  "  "  5  00     5  00 

The  Post,  Washington,  D.  C 6  00     6  00 

SEMI- WEEKLIES. 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va 1  00     1  25 

The  Times,  "  "  100     125 

The  World  (thrice-a-week),  N.  Y 1  00     1  25 

WEEKLIES. 

Harpers'  Weekly 4  00  4  00 

Round  Table 1  00  1  35 

"       Bazaar 4  00  4  00 

The  Baltimore  Sun 1  00  I  35 

The  Washington  Post 75  1  05 

Breeders'  Gazette 2  00  1  75 

Hoard's  Dairyman 1  00  1  35 

Country  Gentleman 2  00  2  25 

Religious  Herald,  Richmond,  Va...  2  00  2  25 

Southern  Churchman,    "  "...  2  00  2  25 

Central  Presbyterian,       "  "...  2  00  2  50 

Christian  Advocate,         "  "...  2  00  2  25 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm 4  00  4  00 

Horseman 3  00  3  00 

MONTHLIES. 

North  American  Review 5  00  5  00 

The  Century  Magazine 4  00  4  25 

St.  Nicholas           "         3  00  3  25 

Lippincott's           "         2  50  2  50 

Harpers'                 ■■         3  00  3  25 

Forum                     "         3  00  3  25 

Scribner's               "         3  00  3  25 

Frank  Leslies       "         1  00  1  25 

Cosmopolitan        "        1  00  1  35 

Munsey                  "        ;...  1  00  I  35 

Strand                     "         1  25  1  65 

McClure's               "         1  00  1  35 

Puritan,                  "         1  00  1  35 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  2  76 

Where  you  desire  to  subscribe  to  two  or  more 
of  the  publications  named,  you  can  arrive  at 
the  net  subscription  price  by  deducting  50 
cents  from  "our  price  with  the  Planter."  If 
you  desire  to  subscribe  to  any  other  publica- 
tions not  listed  here,  write  us  and  we  will 
cheerfully  quote  clubbing  or  net  subscription 
rates. 

Subscribers  whose  time  does  not  expire 
until  later  can  take  advantage  ol  our  club 
rates,  and  have  their  subscription  advanced 
one  year  from  date  of  expiration  of  their 
subscription  to  either  the  Planter  or  any  of 
the  other  publications  mentioned. 

Don  t  hesitate  to  write  us  for  any  informa- 
tion desired;  we  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
correspondence. 

We  furnish  no  sample  copies  of  other  periodi- 
cals. 


Seed  House  of  the  South. 


TIMOTHY 


BCCHWHEAI 
OATS  and 
CANE  SEED. 


"Whatsoever  One  Soweth,  That  Shall  He  Reap." 

We   sell   strictly    reliable    FIELD  AM)   GARDEN   SEEDS   o» 

every  variety  at  Lowest  Market  Rates,  inclnded  in  which 

are  RAGLAJTD'S  PEDIGREE  TOBACCO  SEEDS. 

"^■■OB"""!  WE   ALSO    SELL 

Our  Own  Brands  of  Fertilizers 

For  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Pnre  Raw-Bone   Meal,  Nova  Scotia  and  Virginia   Plaster  and 
Fertilizing  Materials  g::eerally. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  will  find  it  to  their  iutprest  to  price  onr  goods. 
Samples  sent  by  mail  when  desiu-J. 


Wm.  A.  Miller  &  Son,  # 


1016  Main  Street 
LYNCHBURC,   VA. 


CHARTERED    F870. 


Merchants  National  Bank 


OF   RICHMOND,    VA. 

Designated  Depository  of  the  United  States,  City  of 
Richmond  and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Being  the  LargeBt  Depository  for  Banks  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  this  Bank  offers  superior  facilities  for 
direct  and  quick  collections. 


J  NO.  P.  BRANCH, 

President. 


JNO.  K.  BRANCH, 

Vice-President. 


Capital  Stock,  Saoo.oo* 

Surplus  and  Profit*,  $330,00* 


JOHN  F.  GLENN, 

Cashier. 


Directors.— John  P.  Branch,  B.  B.  Munford,  Chas.  S.  Stringfellow,  Thos.  B.  Scott,  B.  W 
Branch,  Fred.  W.  Scott,  Jas.  H.  Dooley,  Jno.  K.  Branch,  A.  S.  Buford,  R.  C.  Morton.  Andrew 
Plzzlni.  Jr.,  J.  P.  George. 


"TUC  I  (ICC  ftC  AM  *TVJT  —terrible  enlnmlty.    The  tip  of  a  horn 
C  Fit,  LUda  %Mr  **H  fclt  of,,.n  does  It  in  tying  up  rattle.   Cut  off 

ft' »SS»  The  Keystone  DEHORNING  Knife  £££  ™crS 

or  tearing.    Highest  Awur.l  VI  orlif-  Fnir     Fl  I  I.  V  1: 1' A  li  A  VTr  Kl>.    Write 
j  lor  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  etc  A.  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRAN  VILLE,  PENN. 
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TRUE  ECONOMY. 

When  my  dear  old  grandmother  used 
to  say,  "Child,  there  aie  two  requit-ites 
in  good  housekeeping  which  are  impera- 
tive— une  is  to  have  a  good  laundress,  or 
to  know  how  yourself  so  as  to  instruct 
one — and  to  buy  and  keep  on  hand  good 
table  linens.  The  table  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  a  well  kept  home,  and  to  keep 
it  attractive  you  must  have  well  launder- 
ed table  linens." 

She  impressed  this  upon  her  grand- 
daughters, and  as  I  grow  older  and  moie 
contemplative,  I  agree  with  her.  The  ta 
ble  linens  and  the  laundering  of  them  are 
two  important  things.  It  is  true  economy 
in  the  end  to  buy  a  good  quality.  They 
will  retain  their  softness  and  gloss  until 
old  and  wornout. 

The  proper  way  to  wash  table  linens  is 
to  use  tepid  water,  with  a  little  borax  in 
it,  and  enough  pure  white  soap  to  make 
a  good  lather.  Very  little  rubbing  is 
needed  when  you  use  borax,  for  it  both 
whitens  and  softens  the  linen  and  makes 
the  washing  easy. 

My  grandmother  was  a  noted  house- 
keeper, and  she  did  not  think  table  lin- 
ens were  properly  laundered  without  bo- 
rax was  dissolved  in  the  water.  She 
washed  them  in  it,  and  rinsed  and  bung 
them  in  the  shade  to  dry ;  sometimes  laid 
them  on  the  grass. 

It  is  true  economy  to  have  enough 
changes  of  table  linen  so  as  not  to  have  to 
wash  them  often.  If  accidents  occur,  such 
as  the  spilling  of  coffee,  tea,  or  fruit,  pour 
boding  water  over  the  stain  until  it  is 
gone,  then  press  it  out  with  a  hot  iron, 
ami  it  saves  changing. 

There  is  an  art  in  keeping  table  linens 
soft  and  glossy.    They  must  be  washed 
with  care,  and  this  method  is  excellent. 
S.  H. 

The  attempt  of  the  Government  to  in- 
duce the  adoption  of  conservative  meth 
ods  of  lumbering  in  order  to  preserve  the 
national  resources,  and  the  responsive 
interest  taken  by  timber  owners,  have 
brought  up  many  interesting  legal  ques- 
tions, and  the  Division  of  Forestry  has 
found  it  necessary  to  make  extensive  re- 
searches in  this  direction.  As  the  result, 
a  circular  dealing  with  the  laws  which 
aflect  forests  is  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  will  be  sent  free  to  persons  interest- 
ed. One  of  the  most  important  points 
brought  out  is  the  recognition  by  law  of 
the  prospective  value  of  growing  timber. 
The  possibility  of  profitably  carrying  on 
lumbering  with  systematic  provision  for 
future  cutting  depends  upon  this  point. 
It  has  usually  been  held  that  when,  by 
trespass,  or  by  unscrupulous  cutting  by 
contractors,  timber  has  been  removed 
contrary  to  the  owner's  wish,  he  could 
recover  only  its  stum  page  value.  As  for- 
estry usually  requires  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  trees  of  certain  size  be  left,  it  fol 
lows  that  an  unscrupulous  contractor 
could  easily  up-et  the  plana  of  j  ears  with 
little  fear  of  punishment.  The  Supieme 
Court,  however,  has  recently  ruled  that 
the  difference  in  value  between  logged 
and  uu  logged  land  depends  not  on  I v  on 
the  value  of  the  timber  removed,  but  on 
its  probable  increase  had  it  been  left  un- 
touched. 


$3&&&&§§&&&#»&3§§&ddd&d§d»&9S§§&§&§&&&&&&d§&&&§9&d&&9i& 


Headquarters  for 
Nursery  Stock.       l 


i     WHOLESALE 
AND 
RETAIL. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  dealers'  orders. 

ALL.  STOCK  TRUE    TO   NAME. 

jjj  Apples,  Nectarines,      Pecans, 

Pears,  Cherry,  Chestnuts, 

f  Peach,  Quinces,         Walnuts, 

Plum,  Almonds,         Small  Fruits. 
$           Apricots, 

|  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  for  Hedging.         WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

g  ..AQENTS    WANTED.. 

I  FRANKLIN   DAVIS  NURSERY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ornamental  and 
Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens, 
Roses,  Etc. 


APPLE,  PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  &o. 
Grape  Vines,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

ALL  THE  DESIRABLE  STANDARD  AND  NEW  VARIETIES. 

Headquarters   for  Tennessee  Prolific  Strawberry. 

The  Most  Reliable  Variety  Ever  Grown  in  the  South. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation.    Write  us 
if  you  contemplate  planting.    Catalogues  free. 

AQENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

W.  T.  HOOD  «3c  CO. 

OLD  DOMINION  NURSERY.  RICHMOND.  VA. 


i  Etmwood  Nurseries. 

We  offer  a  splendid  assortment  of  first-class  Whole 
Root  Home  Grown  Trees  Standard  Varieties., 

'/   APPLES,  PEACHES,  PEARS, 

CHERRIES,  PLUMS, 
APRICOTS,  GRAPES, 
QUINCES,   CURRANTS.   GOOSEBERRIES,   RASPBERRIES.   BLACK- 
BERRIES. 8TRAWBERRIES.  ETC.,  EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  8HRUB8. 
^^POLAND  CHINA  PIGS/*^- 

[BRONZE    TURKEYS.    BROWN    LEGHORN  and- 
PLYMOUTH    ROCK     FOWLS. 
WRITE  FOR   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
J.  B.  WATKINS  &  BRO.. 

HALLSBORO'.  CHESTERFIELD  CO..VA.  ' 


CTDHUiDCDDV  PLANTS:  Excelsior,  Johnson's  Early,  the  two 

O  I  nnifDClin  I  best  early  berries.  50  other  choice  kinds.  Large 
slock;  guaranteed  true  to  name;  Iresh  dug;  free  from  all  disease. 
Rsxpberrles.  Blackberries,  Asparagus  roots.  stCOHD-CnOP  Seed  Potato: 
Headquarters.  Come  earlier  and  grow  larger  crops  thun  any  other 
seed.  Men  .  for  free  catalogue  to-day.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 
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ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 

all  purposes  under  all  conditions.       Made  entirely  of  cast 

steel  and  wrought  iron,  they  are  indestrtictible.      They  are 

the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and   pulverizers   on 

IT  earth.     Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.       We 

mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow,  "  free. 

SENT  AN  TRIAL  T0  BE  RETURNED  AT  MY  EXPENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.     I  deliver  free  on  board  al 
wfcin    vn    I  iiintt  »i„„.  -y,,rk,  chimso,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  &o. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.     or     Chicago,  III. 

Mention  This  Paper. 


CITY  BANK  OF  RICHMOND. 


WILLIAM  H.  PALMER,  Pres.  E.  B.  ADDISON,  Vice-Pres. 

*.  w.  am  LOU,  Oaaruer. 
CAPITAL,  *400,000,  STJHPIjTJS,  $100,000. 

SICEMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


H 


HAWKEYE  STUMP  PULLER... 


■a.r-- ■■'■■'!,    :.■'.■ '.-.r  ■:■;■. 


XT 


Pulls  an  ordinary  grub  in  1U  minutes 
Pulls  either  standing 

Timber  or  Stumps, 

IVSakes  a  Glean  Sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting* 

'  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.    No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.    You  cannot  longer  afford 
to  pay  taxes" on  unproductive  timber  land.    Illustrated  catalogue  FREE,  giving  prices,  terms  and  testi' 
monials.  also  lull  information  concerning  our  I.  X.  L.  Grubber,  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump 
flachine,  'J=horse  rlawkeye  and  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land. 

Address  Milne  Bros,  for       su?       ^ 

r MILNE  MFG  CO..  8th  st.  Monmouth. ill     ™™*»nDnm,r — .^ 


EB&&ft  I 


SHETLAND  PONY  catalogue. 


BERRY  BOXES. 
We  invite  the  attention  of  our  trucki  rs 
and  fruit  growers  to  the  advertisement  01 
the  New  Albany  Box  and  Basket  Co. 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  who  offer  all  sorts  of 
berry  boxe^i  and  crates  at  re  so  iahle 
prices.  Get  their  prices  before  purchas- 
ing elsewhere. 

THE  EUREKA  DEHORNING  CLIP- 
PER CO.,  SOUTH  LYON,  MICH. 
The  attention  of  our  readers  is  invited 
to  the  advertisement  of,  the  above  firm,  in 
■which  they  offer  their  celebrated  dehorn- 
ing knife  .Stockmen  are  requested  to 
send  for  prices,  testimonials,  etc.,  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

PROTECT  THE  BIRDS. 
Prof.  Forbes,  the  State  Entomologist 
of  Illinois,  has  published  the  start line 
figures  to  show  that  the  weakest  of  birds 
must  work  from  morning  till  night  to  se 
cure  food  enough  for  himself  and  his 
young  on«-s,  and  that  in  securing  it  lie 
rids  our  orchards  of  their  insect  pests 
and  makes  our  gardens  possible.  One 
thousand  and  twenty  one  eggs  of  the 
canker  worm  have  been  counted  in  the 
Blomach  of  a  chickadee  at  one  time. 
Chapman,  in  his  'Bird  Life,"  relates  that 
even  the  slow  going  owl  devours  at  least 
a  thousand  field  mice  a  year,  producing  a 
minimum  profit  to  the  farmer  of  at  least 
twenty  dollars  per  owl. 

"Can  you  give  me  a  definition  of  'ego- 
tist' with  a  single  letter?"  asked  the  man 
who  considered  conundrums  always  in 
terestinpand  humorous. 

"  No.  What  is  the  one-letter  definition 
of  egotist?" 

"I." 

"You!  Well,  you're  frank  about  it, 
but  I  guess  you're  right.—  Chicago  Post. 


Not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust.. 

THE  ODORLESS  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  is  not  m  the  i**  we  are 

selling  at  old  prices      Orders  must  be  sent  in  early  to  ensure  prompt  shipment. 
Address  JACOB   REESE, 

400  Chestnut  Street,   PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GILLETTE  HORSE  CLIPPING  MACHINES. 


Over  20,000  machines  sold 
in  europe. 
A  Few  F   reign  References. 
The  Roval  Mews.         Royal  Stables,  F. 

H.  R.  H.  The  Duke  of  York, 
His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Portland, 
HisGraoeThe  '  ukeof  Wellington, 
His  GtaceThe  Duke  of  Bedford, 
His  GraeeThe  Dukeof  Huccleuch, 
His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Extra  Cutters,  $2.      All  Kinds 


Over  60  ooo  Machines  sold 

IN  UNITED  STATES. 

A  Few  Unlied  Slates  References. 
W.  Vanderbllt.    Walter   H.   Webb, 
J-  Mc«.  Twotnbley.  Charles  Broad- 
way   Rouss,    Henry    Hillon,    C.   R. 
Flint,  W.  E.  Grace,  Henry  Seilgman. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  showing  our 
different  shies. 
of  Clippers  Ground,  50c. 


./£•   GILLETTE  CLIPPING  SI  VCHINE  CO  ,110, 112^114  W.  32.1  St.,  New  York. 


*         VIEG-IHIA    DIVISIOIT.         * 

Farmers  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

A  Fire  Insurance  Association,  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  farmers 
of  Virginia,  under  an  amended  and  well  protected  plan. 

Insures,  against  Fire  and  Lightning,  only  country  property — no  stores  or  unsafe 
ri«ks.  Average  cost  per  year  for  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  $4.00  per  $1000,  in- 
cluding dwellings,  barns,  produce,  &C.  Cost  in  1899,  $2.00  per  $1000.  Amount  of 
property  insured  $240,000.    Estimated  security  in  real  and  other  estate,  $600,000. 

For  further  information,  address,  CHAS.  N.  FRIEND,  General  Agent. 

CHESTER.    VIRGINIA. 


MENTION    THIS  JOURNAL. 


When  corresponding:  with  advertisers,   always  mention 
The  Southern  Planter. 
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The  Rpv.  Dr.  J.  Tliain  Davidson,  of 
London,  lecturing  in  Leeds  upon  "  .Si  ot 
land  :  Its  Wit  Humor,  and  Patho*,"  said 
itsman  was  said  to  keep  1  lie  Sab 
bath  D.iv  and  every  mortal  thins  else  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon.  He  had  a 
high  sense  of  the  value  of  bawbees  anil 
never  went  to  the  kirk  without  some  in 
his  pocket  As  an  illustration  of  his 
countryman's  horror  of  lavish  expendi- 
ture, the  d  ctor  told  the  story  of  a  Scots- 
man who  came  out  of  a  London  church 
in  the  middle  of  the  service,  and  who  on 
being  asked  his  reason  for  this  unusual 
proceeding,  said  he  had  heen  looking 
through  the  programme  (the  Prayer 
Book),  and  found  "Collect,"  "Colled," 
' ■('  1  ect."  He  could  not  stand  that,  he 
added. 

ONE  THING  NEEDFUL. 
He — "  Man    has    a    perfect    organ    of 

speech." 
She — "Well,  so  has  woman." 
He — "  Oh,  no,  she  hasn't.    Hers  is  made 

without  stops."— Chicago  News. 

A  DISTINCTION. 

Jone=—"  Does  your  daughter  play  the 
piano?" 

Pharpe — "She  says  she  does,  but  it 
sounds  more  to  me  as  if  she  were  work- 
ing it." 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

EXTENDING  FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE,  AND 

THROUGH  ITS  CONNECTIONS^-— 

THE  BIG  FOUR   SYSTEM,  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  Indianapolis 
Sandusky  and  Cleveland  ; 

THE  OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES,  from  Toledo  and  Columbus ; 
THE  CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  &  DAYTON,  from  Detroit,  Toledo,  Lima, 
and  Dayton — 


To   STAUNTON.  LYNCHBURG,   CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
RICHMOND,  PETERSBURG,  NORFOLK, 
And  Principal  Virginia  Points. 

Catalogue,  with  list  of  farms  for  sale,  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the  following  agents : 

C.  B.  RYAN,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  C.  A  O.  By.,  Cincinnati,  O. j  E.  B.  POPE.  Western  P.  A..  C.AO.  Ry„ 
corner  Broad  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  K.  E.  PARSONS,  Ticket  Agent,  258  Fourth  Ave., 
Louisville.  Ky.;  J.  C.  TUCKER,  General  Northern  P.  A„  Big  Four  Route,  •£»  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  111,:  H.  M.  BRONSON,  AjssL  General  Passenger  Agent,  Big  Four  Route,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind. ;  K.O.  MCCORMICK,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Big  Four  Route.  Cincinnati 
Ohio;  O.  B.  EDWARIW,  General  Passenger  Agent,  C.  H.  A  D.  Ry..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
MoL'LTON  HOL'K,  General  Passenger  Ageul  Ohio  Central  Lines,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  or  to 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  C.  &  0.  Ry.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards, 

HENRICO  COUNTY,  VA. 

ONE  MILE  FROM  RICHMOND. 


We  have  the  finest  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  in  the  South. 


Having  decided  to  breed  nothing  but  Barred 

Plymouth    Rocks,    will  sell    some   extra 

good  Indian  Games,  Brown  Leghorns, 

and  Black  Langshans  very  cheap 

to  close  out. 


Eggs  $150  and  $2.00  per  setting  of  15. 


A.DDRKSS  1 


Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards, 

BOX  258.  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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Bargains  in  Agricultural  Implements! 

We  offer  the  following  Implements  and  requisites  for  the  farm  at  greatly  reduced  prices  to  clear,  as  we  do 
not  intend  in  future  to  manufacture  or  carry  the  same  in  stock : — 

ONE  CHAMPION  SELF-BINDER  AND  MOWER. 

A  Number  of  Champion  Iron  Pumps.  Wood  Axles  in  Assorted  Sizes. 

Double  and  Triple  Bars  and  Singletrees.        Parts  for  Dump-Carts. 

Smith  Steel-Tooth  Gleaners.  One  8-Horse  Contractors'  Plow. 

^^^^>  WE  ALSO  OFFER  OUR  STANDARD  MAKES  fir       ■mum 

^""^  CORN  PLANTERS. 

The  CARDWELL,  With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

The  EUREKA  and  the  CENTENNIAL. 

THE  CARDWELL  MACHINE  C0.,^"tS£5i?SXva. 


GRASSES  and 
FORAGE  PLANTS. 


if 

(141  pp.) 


b7  J.  B.  KILLEBREW, 

A  Well-Known  Authority  on  Grasses  for  the  Southern  States 

We  will  send  above  excellent  work  FREE  to  all  NEW  subscribers  requesting  it,  or  to 
any  OLD  subscriber  renewing  for  two  years — in  other  words,  sending  us  a  dollar. 

This  most  valuable  book  retails  for  30  cents,  though  we  have  none  to  SELL. 

The  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  Richmond,  Va. 
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..Alamance  Stock  Farm.. 

STALLIONS  FOR  1900. 

GREGORIAN.  2:29},  chestnut  horse  by  Prince  George,  dam 
Beliina.  by  Mansfield.    Fee,  415.00,  with  usual  return  privi- 
lege in  case  of  failure. 
GILES  MEBANE,  brown   horse,  by  John  R.   Gentry,  2:00}, 
dam  Winnie  D.  (dam  of  3  in  the  list),  by  Hannis.  Private. 
The  following  SHETLAND  PONY  STALLIONS  will  be 
kept  for  service,  fee,  $10  each  : 
GOVERNOR  PECK,  MONTROSE  and  DDPONT. 

CLOSING-OUT  SA'.Eof  fancy  bred  Chickens 
and    Bronze  Turkeys. 

Address      L.  BANKS   HOLT.  Proprietor. 

GRAHAM,   N.  C. 


IX  THE  STUD  FOR.  1900. 
THE  IMPORTED..         «' 
HACKNEY  STALLION 


THE  DUKE 


By  SILVER  STAR,  .lam  FANNY,  by  ROB  ROY. 

FEE.  SIO.OO. 

Usual  return  privilege  granted  in  case  of  failure  of  mare  to 
prove  in  foal. 

NOTE. — The  Duke  has  good  looks  combined  with  great 
substance  and  powerful  muscular  development,  which  are 
transmitted  to  his  get. 

Further  information  supplied  by 

T.  O.  SANDY,  Owner,  Burkeville,  Va. 


ORDERS  SOLICITED.     CORRESPONDENCE   PROMPTLY 
ANSWERED. 

Factory  and  Warerooms: 
IO  and    12  So.   lOth  St.,     RICHMOND,  VA. 


SHOCKOE  WAREHOUSE 

..FOR  THE  SALE  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO.. 


RICHMOND  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  Props.      WILL  L  HAZELL,  Manager. 

Jr  Jsaiesmen.  Shockoe  Slip,  RICHMOND,  YA. 


R. H. SARVAY 
A.OSTERLOH 


For  GOOD  LIGHT,  HIGH  PRICES  and  FIRST-CLASS  ACCOMMO- 
DATIONS, the  OLD  SHOCKOE  cannot  be  excelled. 


RCmCmb£r    ^e  Pa^  ^ou  Just  as  soon  as  y°ur  last  P>le  °*  Tobacco  is  sold, 

thereby  enabling  you  to  get  away  early.     So  come  to  see  us, 

first  or  last  sale:  we  won't  keep  you  late,  and  will  guarantee  you  the  TOP  MARKET 
prices  for  your  Tobacco. 


FBRTILIZBRS  THAT  PAY.. 


Baugh's  Warranted  Pure  Bone  Meal. 
Baugh's  Warranted  Pure  Dissolved 
Animal  Bone. 

Baugh's  Pure  Animal  Bone  Fertilizers. 

FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

In  addition  to  our  standard  brands  we  can  furnish  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

of  the  highest  grade  now  to  be  had,  and  we  will  make  special  mixtures  of  any  analysis 

desired.     Write  for  prices,  descriptive  circulars  and  samples. 

BAU6H  &  SONS  COMPANY,  pure  animal  bone  fertilizers, 


OFFICE,  DICKSON'S  WHARF,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


Factory,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  FARMERS  SUPPLY  CO., 

1433  East  Main  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA.„ 


WE  ARE  AGENTS  FOR  THE 
CELEBRATED 

McCormick  Machinery 

BINDERS,  MOWERS, 
HAY  RAKES,  TWINE, 
and  Repairs. 

-  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


NOW  HAS  IN  STOCK  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

DISC  HARROWS, 
DRAG  HARROWS, 
MILBURN  WAGONS, 
PLOWS,  ROLLERS, 
DRILLS,  HARNESS, 
BUGGIES,  WIRE,  Etc. 

And  guarantees   them  to   be   of  the 
best  material  and  lowest  prices. 

Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  de- 
scription and  Prices. 


MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

Catalogues  and  Circulars 

mailed  on  request. 


..We  are  agents  for.. 

ARMOUR  &  GO.'S  FERTILIZERS. 


Vt'e  have  Just  received  a  large  shipment  of 
Mann's  New  Bone  Cutters.  These  machines 
are  guaranteed  to  cut  dry  or  green  bones,  with 
meat  and  gristle  attached,  without  cloy,  or 
money  refunded.    All  sizes  and  prices. 


ORGANIZED   1857. 


V  MUTUAL. 


flOQTHWESTEBH  |T     -  LIFE  INSUHW    fiL 


ASSETS,  January  ist, 
Policy- hr 

Before  insuring  j-our  life,  write  to  us  for 

T.  ARCHIBALO  t 

1201  JVLATN  STRE 

GENTLE 

SHETL 

POLAI* 

PURE- 

ALBEMARLE  PRC 

SAM'L  B.  WOODS 


KEE,  WIS. 

-lundred  and  Twenty-six  Millions. 
;ry  county  in  Virginia. 

). 

eral  Agent  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 

FtlCHlYIOJNrD,  VA. 


WING  AND  RIDING  HORSES, 

1  Speedy, 

iES,  RED  POLLED  CATTLE, 
HOGS,  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
WLS.       -^       ^       ^       ^ 

:D  CORN,  SEED  POTATOES,  mountain  grown. 
ARROWHEAD  STOCK  FARM,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


FINE  FARMS 


In  m 

winter. 


grain  and  stock   section  of  Virginia.      Best  climate  and   water.       Mild 
iress  SAM'L.  B.  WOODS,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


FARMERSwFERTILIZERS 

TO    SUCCEED. 


For  TOBACCO  use  "NATIONAL" 
ForCORN  use  'CHAMPION  CORN  GROWER', 

Fo-  GRASS  and  CLOVER  use  "0RCHILLA  GUANO," 
It     For  ANY  CROP  use  "BEEF,  BLOOD  and  BONE"  Brand 

Out    Fertilizers  can    be  relied   on  to   give  satisfaction.      They  are  especially  prepared  for 
the  Crops  named.     Other  brands  for  other  crops.     Write  for  prices. 

S.  W.  TRAVERS  &  CO., 

5000  Tons  acid  phosphate  for  Sale.  Manufacturers,  Richmond,  Va. 

Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 


Established   1840. 
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THE  BUCHER  &  GIBBS  PLOW  CO., 


„  the'iM^htheworu 

HE1ES'HD<MK"W,T- 

'"  MADE   AT 


CANTON,  OHIO. 

..MANUFACTURE  A  FULL  LINE   OF.. 

PLOWS  in  all  sizes;  SPIKE-TOOTH,  SPRING- 
TOOTH,  and  DISC  HARROWS;  ONE-HORSE 
CULTIVATORS,  and  LAND  ROLLERS. 


This  popular  Plow  is 

made  strong  and  durable. 
Gives  satisfaction  to  the 
farmer. 


^  TOBACCO  GROWS  TO  PERFECTION  ^ 

Where  the  Planter  has  the  Good  Judgment  and  Discretion  to  use  the  Famous 

Star  Brand  i  Anchor  Brand 

(SPECIALS) 

TOBACCO  FERTILIZERS. 

These  brands  have  been  before  the  public  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Some  of  the  largest  yields  of  tobacco  have  resulted 
from  their  use.  When  Rich  Flavor,  Silkiness,  Fine  Texture  and  Good  Prices  are  desired,  these  celebrated  brands  are  unsur- 
passed. Don't  experiment  with  new  brands  when  you  can  get  the  old  and  tried  ones  at  about  the  same  prices.  Make  your 
plans  to  use  these  brands  on  your  1900  crop. 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP.  BUT  HOW  GOOD. 

THIS  IS  THE  IDEA  ON  WHICH  THESE  CELEBRATED  BRANDS  ARE  MADE. 

DON'T  FORGET  they  have  served  you  well  for  nearly  thirty  years,  holding  their  own  against  every  brand  that  has  been 
brought  in  competition  with  them,  and  they  stand  to-day  unrivaled  as  the  Great  Tobacco  Fertilizers  of  the  country. 

Other  brands  have  come  and  gone,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  They  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Ours  have  stood 
the  test  with  increasing  reputation.    |®~For  Testimonials  of  Tobacco  Growers,  address 

Allison  &  Addison. 

■  uacn  manveuniu  cmaioai.  Co.. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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Farm   Management. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

The  month  of  March  has  not  been  one  in  which 
much  progress  could  be  made  with  work  on  the  farm. 
The  frequent  showers  and  cold  unseasonable  weather 
have  kept  the  land  unfit  for  the  plow,  and  there  has 
been  a  marked  absence  of  those  drying  winds  for 
which  the  month  is  proverbial.  A  peck  of  March 
dust  is  said  to  be  worth  a  kiug's  ransom.  This  year 
it  has  been  scarce  enough  to  make  it  a  very  high  ran- 
som. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  closing  days  of  the 
month,  and  the  month  to  be  entered  on,  may  be  more 
seasonable,  or  the  work  of  fitting  the  land  for  the  sta- 
ple crops  is  likely  to  be  much  delaved  and  a  full  crop 
be  difficult  to  get  planted.  The  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  throughout  the  winter  has  been  very  inju- 
rious to  both  wheat  and  wiute^  oats,  and  we  hear  of 
much  complaint  of  fields  being  ruined.  This  is  not 
confined  to  the  South,  but  appears  to  be  very  general 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  result  will  be 
that  much  extra  work  will  be  thrown  on  both  teams 
and  hands  in  the' effort  to  make  good  the  damage  done, 
by  the  replowing  and  planting  of  other  crops  to  take 
the  place  of  wheat-  and  oats  killed.  We  would  advise 
that  too  great  haste  be  not  made  to  plow  up  appa- 
rently injured  crops,  but  they  be  given  time  to  recu- 
perate. We  have  seen  both  wheat  and  oats  tiller  out 
wonderfully  in  a  week  or  twos'  seasonable  weather  in 
April.  If,  after  waiting,  it  is  seen  that  the  crop  is 
not  likely  to  be  worth  saving,  then  plow  down  and 
plant  to  corn  or  some  fodder  crop.     There  will  be  am- 


ple time  to  do  this  after  other  land  has  been  got  ready 
for  corn.  We  are  anxious  to  see  a  large  area  of  land 
got  into  crop  this  year,  as  we  believe  it  is  going  to  be 
worth  the  while  of  every  farmer  to  make  all  the  crop 
possible.  The  country  is  more  prosperous  to  day  than 
ever  before  in  its  history.  The  laboring  classes  are 
better  employed  and  at  better  wages.  Both  the  home 
and  foreign  demand  for  our  products  is  greater  than 
ever  before,  and  the  prices  higher  for  all  farm  staples 
and  products  than  for  a  decade  past.  Whilst  manu- 
factures and  other  industries  have  increased  in  vol- 
ume more  than  50  per  cent,  since  15^0,  gross  incomes 
and  net  profits  thereon  are  probably  larger  than  ever, 
and  population  has  increased  over  25  per  cent.,  agri- 
cultural production  shows  relatively  no  such  increase. 
Cereals,  for  the  past  three  years,  show  an  increase  of 
barely  10  per  cent.,  compared  with  a  like  period  ten 
years  ago.  The  total  number  of  live  stock  is  barely  5 
per  cent,  greater  now.  All  this  goes  to  indicate 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  an  active  demand  at  good 
prices  for  much  larger  quantities  of  farm  products  in 
the  coming  years  than  during  the  past  decade.  The 
number  of  mouths  to  feed  and  the  power  of  these  to 
buy  food  is  likely  to  be  much  greater  than  ever  before. 
We  want  the  farmers  of  the  South  especially  to  be  in 
a  position  to  secure  their  share  of  this  increased  pros- 
perity by  having  not  only  ample  provision  for  their 
own  needs,  but  a  large  surplus  for  sale.  The  South 
itself  is  in  a  better  position  to  buy  than  ever  before. 
The  increase  iu  the  price  of  cotton  has  put  millions 
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into  the  hands  of  Southern  farmers  and  Southern 
laborers,  and  as  they  have  much  leeway  to  make  op, 
they  are  likely  to  be  liberal  buyers.  They  are  going 
to  buy  more  corn,  more  meat  of  all  kinds,  more  vege- 
tables and  more  fruit  than  ever  in  the  past,  and  we 
want  to  see  our  own  people  and  our  own  farms  supply 
these  needs.     In  the  cotton  sections  there  is  every  in 


rows.  It  tends  to  rob  the  plant  of  that  moisture' 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  crop  by  ex- 
posing more  of  the  surface  to  the  drying  action  of  the 
wind  and  sun.  As  soon  after  plowing  as  the  land  will 
work,  put  on  the  harrow  and  keep  it  going  until 
the  finest  and  deepest  seed  bed  possible  is  made. 
After  the  seed  is  planted,  a  plow  should  never  again 


dicatiou  that  a  larger  cotton  crop  than  ever  before  is  be  taken  into  the  corn  field  until  after  the  crop 
going  to  be  planted.  This  will  mean  that  in  other  is  harvested.  The  seed  bed  should  be  so  deeply  and 
seetious  more  corn  ought  to  be  planted  to  supply  the  i  perfectly  broken,  and  the  surface,  after  planting,  be 
needs  of  the  cotton  planters.     They  cannot  raise  both  i  kept  so  finely  mulched  with  loose  soil  that  no  sub- 


an  enormous  cotton  crop  and  a  large  corn  crop,  and 
though  we  may  regret  that  they  will  make  the  cotton 
whether  they  make  the  corn  or  not,  we  cannot  alter 
the  fact.  It  is  apparently  Southern  human  nature  to 
do  so. 


After  the  oat  crop  has  been  seeded  (and  we  would 
urge  that  at  this  late  season  no  great  effort  should  be 
made  to  seed  any  large  area,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  crop  will  be  successful,  and  as  at  the  best  it  is  in 
the  South  mainly  a  fodder  crop,  which  can  be  supplied  yield  of  the  crop  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
by  other  crops  of  greater  feeding  capacity  and  bet- 1  that  essential  constituent  for  its  production  which  is 


sequent  deep  breaking,  either  with  plow  or  cultivator, 
is  needed.  Such  a  preparation  as  this  will  do  more  to- 
secure  a  heavy  crop  of  corn  than  any  fertilizer  which 
can  be  applied.  Upon  this  question  of  the  best  fer- 
tilizer to  use  to  produce  a  heavy  yield  of  corn  we  have 
letters  every  day.  It  is  one  to  which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  reply  with  any  certainty  or  definiteuess.  The 
character  of  the  soil,  and  the  state  of  fertility  of  each 
particular  field  must  determine  the  fertilizer  most 
needed  for  the  crop.     One  thing  is  quite  certain,  the 


ter  adapted  for  production  in  the  South),  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  the 
corn  crop.  The  best  land  for  the  production  of  corn 
is  a  rich  deep  sandy  loam,  like  our  river  bottoms,  but 
any  good  sound  land,  well  filled  with  decayed  vegeta- 
ble matter  (humus),  will  produce  a  good  corn  crop.    A 


in  least  abundance,  and  this  cannot  be  obviated  by  the 
presence  in  the  soil  of  an  over  abundance  of  any  other 
needed  constituent,  hence  the  importance  of  knowing 
whether  your  soil  wants  phosphoric  acid,  potash  or 
nitrogen,  which  can  only  be  determiced  by  actual 
experiment.     In  a  large  series   of  experiments  con- 


soil   which  will   hold   moisture  is  essential,  as  corn  ducted  over  a  large  area  of  New  York  State  by  the 
make3  a  rapid  and  succulent  growth  and  must  have  J  Cornell  Experiment  Station  for  a  period  of  three  years, 


moisture  readily  available.  Humus  is  the  great  fac 
tor  necessary  to  the  retention  of  moisture  in  land,  and 
therefore  every  effort  should  be  made  to  select  land 
rich  iu  humus  for  the  corn  crop.  A  clover  or  grass 
sod  makes  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  crop  on  high 
land  ;  failing  in  this,  a  cowpea  fallow  is  good.  After 
the  selection  of  the  land,  the  next  most  important  fac- 
tor is  deep  mid  thorough  preparation  before  the  crop  is 
planted.  Every  phenomenally  great  crop  of  corn  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  has  been  produced  on  land 
deeply  broken  and  finely  prepared  before  the  seed 
was  planted.  If  the  land  was  not  plowed  deeply  or 
plowed  and  subsoiled  in  the  fall,  it  should  not  now  be 
plowed  so  deeply  as  to  turn  more  than  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  subsoil  outo  the  surface.  It  is  too  late  now  for 
this  subsoil  to  become  sufficiently  aerated  for  its  plant 
food  to  become  available  for  this  year's  crop.  The 
subsoil  should  be  broken  with  a  subsoil  plow  or 
coulter,  and  be  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  On 
well  drained  land  we  prefer  to  plant  on  the  level 
rather  than  on  heds,  and  especially  would  we  avoid 
narrow  high  beds  unless  the  land  was  very  liable  to 


it  was  found  that  in  only  40  cases  out  of  126  did  a 
complete  fertilizer,  that  is,  one  containing  all  the  three 
elements  of  plant  food — phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and 
potash— give  better  results  than  fertilizers  containing 
only  one  or  two  of  the  plant  foods.  This  shows  how 
easy  and  probable  it  is  that  one  is  throwing  money 
away  when  buying  and  applying  complete  fertilizers. 
Where  ouly  one  form  of  plant  food  was  used,  phos- 
phoric acid  gave  the  best  results  iu  the  largest  number 
of  cases.  The  use  of  stable  manure  gave  the  b^st  re- 
sults. Iu  nearly  every  experiment  made  in  the  use  of 
fertilizers  on  the  corn  crop  it  has  been  found  that 
heavy  applications  were  not  profitable.  Iu  Indiana  a 
heavy  dressing  of  fiesh  horse  manure  (7  tons  to  the 
acre)  was  not  exhausted  afcer  15  years  of  continuous 
corn  culture.  Probably  for  our  Eastern  aud  Southern 
Virginia,  and  North  aud  South  Carolina  lauds  a  fer- 
tilizer made  up  of  two  parts  of  high  grade  acid  phos- 
phate and  one  part  tankage  or  cotton  seed  meal,  would 
be  as  good  as  any.  This  should  be  applied  broadcast 
at  the  rate  of  300  or  400  pounds  to  the  acre  or,  if  put 
in  the  drill,  should  be  spread  widely  over  the  row  and 
floodiug.  Bedding  has  the  fault  of  the  old  system  of  I  mixed  with  the  soil  a  week  or  ten  days  before  plant- 
planting  in  hills  or  plowing   heavy  furrows  to  the  ing.     We,  however,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  broadcast 
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fertilization,  as  the  corn  plant  is  a  wide  searcher  for 
food,  and  soon  meets  its  roots  across  the  rows,  and 
sends  them  to  a  great  depth  if  the  soil  be  properiy 
worked. 

Give  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches  between  the  rows, 
and  drop  the  seed  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  a  part  in 
the  rows.  Land  that  will  not  make  corn  planted  as 
close  as  this  ought  not  to  be  planted  in  corn  at  all. 
Corn  planted  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  May  usually 
does  best,  but  this  largely  depends  upon  climatic  con 
ditions.  Do  not  plant  too  deep,  from  2  to  3  inches  is 
usually  best\  See  that  you  plant  good  seed.  It  ought 
to  have  been  selected  from  the  field  at  harvest,  and 
have  been  carefully  stored  away  until  this  time.  The 
bad  stands,  of  which  we  hear  so  often,  are  largely 
caused  by  planting  seed  of  which  the  germ  has  been 
injured.  It  is  good  policy  to  test  your  seed  corn  by 
soaking  a  little,  and  thus  seeing  whether  the  germ  is 
vital.  Cut  worms  are  a  prolific  source  of  trouble  and 
damage  to  the  young  corn  plants,  especially  on  river 
lands.  Wherever  danger  is  apprehended  from  them, 
make  up  some  poison  balls  of  bran  and  Paris  green, 
moistened  with  water  sweetened  with  molasses,  and 
drop  these  over  the  field  before  other  vegetation  ap- 
pears, or  before  the  corn  plants  come  up.  The  worms 
will  eat  this  mixture  and  be  poisoned.  A  pound  of 
Paris  gieen  to  50  pounds  of  bran  will  be  sufficient. 
Bunches  of  clover  dipped  in  Paris  green  solution,  and 
dropped  over  the  field,  are  also  effective  in  destroying 
the  worms. 

In  our  next  month's  issue,  we  will  say  something  as 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  crop.  Here  we  will  only  say, 
let  the  first  two  cultivations  be  with  the  harrow.  Har- 
row once  before  the  corn-plants  break  through  the 
soil,  and  twice  afterwards.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  injur- 
ing the  crop  by  this  apparently  rough  usage.  It  will 
help  it.  We  have  harrowed  corn  six  inches  high,  not 
only  without  injuring  it,  but  with  manifest  advantage. 

In  the  cotton  sections  of  the  South  this  month,  and 
the  next  one,  are  going  to  be  the  scenes  of  great  ac 
tivity,  as  there  will  be,  if  the  weather  is  seasonable, 
a  greater  acreage  of  cotton  planted  than  ever  before. 
The  advance  in  price  of  the  staple  to  nearly  double 
the  sum  at  which  it  sold  last  year,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  visible  supply  of  cotton  all  the  world 
over  is  now  smaller  than  for  years  past,  whilst  the 
manufacturer's  demand  is  larger  than  ever,  will  un 
doubtedly  stimulate  the  planting  of  every  acre  in 
cotton  that  can  be  got  ready,  and  probably  much  land 
that  ought  not  to  be  planted  will  be  set  out.  We 
would  urge  that  only  such  land  as  will  produce  at 
least  a  fair  crop  should  be  planted.  It  will  pay  bet 
ter  to  produce  a  bale  to  the  acre  than  to  produce  a  bale 
on  three  acres.     The  object  should  be  to  reduce  the 


cost  of  production,  rather  than  to  unduly  increase  the 
quantity  produced.  This  can  undoubtedly  be  most 
successfully  done  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  sys- 
tem of  rotation  of  crops,  under  which  peas  shall  be 
grown  as  often  in  the  rotation  as  possible.  We  have 
urged  this  for  several  years,  and  believe  not  without 
success.  More  peas  were  grown  in  the  cotton  sections 
last  year  than  ever  before,  and  the  result  will  be  land 
in  a  better  condition  for  producing  cotton  cheaply. 
The  peas  supply  nitrogen  and  humus  to  the  soil  and 
feed  for  the  stock,  whilst  the  stock  make  manure, 
which,  when  composted  with  cotton  seed,  some  acid 
phosphate  and  kainit,  makes  one  of  the  best  fertilizers 
for  the  crop.  In  an  experiment  made  in  South  Caro- 
lina, barnyard  manure  was  compared  with  cotton  seed 
products  and  with  a  compost.  The  compost  was 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  600  lbs.  each  of  barnyard 
manure,  cotton  seed  meal,  and  acid  phosphate,  and 
200  lbs.  of  kainit.  In  computing  the  results,  the  lint 
was  valued  at  5  cents  per  pound,  and  the  seed  at  $9 
per  ton.  The  money  value  of  the  increase  per  acre  of 
lint  and  seed,  with  the  application  of  the  different  ma- 
nures, was  as  follows : 

2,714  lbs.  manure  from  cows  fed  on  cotton  seed 

meal  and  hulls $10  15 

145  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  500  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton-seed hulls  per  acre 2  73 

2,960  lbs.  per  acre  of  manure  from  mule  sta- 
bles   5  93 

5,425  lbs.  per  acre  of  manure  from  cow  barns..  6  23 

1,320  lbs.  compost  per  acre 14  81 

2,640  lbs.  compost  per  acre 22  74 

When  acid  phosphate  was  used  at  the  rate  of  192 
lbs.  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  manure  from  mule  sta- 
bles, and  at  the  rate  of  292  lbs.  per  acre,  with  the  other 
applications,  the  value  of  the  increase  over  no  fertilizer 
was  as  follows  : 

Manure  from  cows  eating  meal  and  hulls $12  36 

Cotton  seed  meal  and  hulls 10  64 

Manure  from  mule  stables 10  12 

Manure  from  cow  barn 13  65 

In  Alabama,  the  use  of  acid  phosphate,  when  only 
one  kind  of  fertilizer  is  applied,  has  been  found  most 
effective,  but  an  application  of  200  lbs.  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  240  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  and  100  lbs.  of  kainit 
per  acre  gave  the  best  financial  results.  Wherever 
rust  is  likely  to  be  at  all  prevalent,  kainit  should  be 
used  liberally. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  matter  dealing  with 
the  tobacco  crop. 


Whilst  it  is  too  early  to  sow  sugar  beets  or  Mangold 
Wurtzel  beets,  except  south  of  Virginia,  it  is  not  too 
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early  to  get  the  land  ready  for  the  crops.  We  learn 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  many  farmers  in  Northern 
Virginia  to  experiment  in  raising  sugar  beets  for  a 
sugar  factory  to  be  established  at  or  near  Fredericks 
burg.  We  would  urge  on  them  that  they  make  good 
preparation  for  the  crop.  The  land  must  be  deeply 
broken,  finely  pulverized  and  richly  fertilized  with 
special  fertilizers  to  make  the  experiment  a  success. 
We  have  grown  beets,  and  know  from  experience 
what  au  exacting  crop  it  is  from  the  day  the  land  is 
begun  to  be  got  ready  until  the  lime  when  the  crop  is 
harvested.  We  hope  the  experiment  may  succeed, 
and  that  the  sugar  content  of  the  beets  will  be  suffi 
cieut  to  warrant  a  wide  extension  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  crop.  Such  an  extension  would  result  in  great  ad 
vantages  outside  the  mere  production  of  sugar  in  the 
State.  It  would  mean  more  live  stock  and  a  better 
system  of  rotation  of  crops  with  consequent  im- 
provement in  the  land.  The  seed  should  be  planted 
as  early  in  May  as  can  safely  be  done  for  frost.  The 
young  plants  are  tender,  and  a  slight  (roat  will  cut 
them  off. 

In  laying  out  the  land  for  the  various  crops,  do  not 
overlook  the  forage  and  fodder  crops.  We  desire  to 
see  a  larger  area  of  these  grown,  and  next  month  will 
say  something  on  the  various  fodder  and  forage  plants 
which  we  cau  produce  so  successfully  in  the  South. 


THE  TOBACCO  CROP. 

The  indications  are  that  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  cotton  the  crop  of  bright  tobacco  will  be 
largely  curtailed.  This  should  have  the  effect  of  rais 
ing  the  price  of  this  product,  as  the  demand  is  large 
and  not  likely  to  be  reduced  during  a  period  of  such 
general  prosperity  as  this  country  and  England  is  now 
enjoying.  This  being  so  it  would  seem  to  be  the  op- 
portunity for  those  who  still  intend  to  make  this  staple 
to  plant  out  a  large  crop,  and  to  make  it  good.  We 
would,  however,  urge  that  not  more  be  planted  than 
can  be  well  fertilized  and  attended  to.  The  produc 
tion  of  bright  tobacco  is  perhaps  more  dependent  on 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown 
than  upon  any  particular  system  of  fertilization.  TJn 
less  the  soil  be  adapted  to  the  crop,  no  system  of  fer- 
tilization will  make  a  desirable  crop.  Land  full  of 
vegetable  matter,  especially  if  that  matter  be  in  only 
a  partially  decomposed  condition,  and  be  lacking  in 
sweetness,  can  never  be  made  to  produce  a  high  type 
of  bright  tobacco.  Phosphoric  acid  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  to  the  acre,  supplied  by  high  grade  acid  phos 
phate,  and  potash  supplied  by  cotton  seed  hull  ashes 
or  double  sulphate  of  potash  applied  at  the  rate  of 
600  or  700  pounds  to  the  acre  with  cotton-seed  meal 


to  supply  the  nitrogen  at  the  rate  of  1,200  or  1,500 
pounds  to  the  acre  would  seem,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  experiments  made  in  various  places,  to  be  the 
most  desirable  form  of  fei  tilizers  to  use. 

Dark  heavy  shipping  tobacco  has  continued  to  sell 
well,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  to  do  so.  There  is, 
theiefore,  every  inducement  to  make  the  crop.  It  is, 
however,  essential  that  it  should  be  made  good,  and 
be  cured  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market.  A 
soil  rich  in  veg  table  matter,  such  as  a  decayed  clover 
or  pea  sod,  is  one  most  suitable  for  this  type  of  tobacco. 
It  calls  for  a  heavy  supply  of  nitrogen  and  potash,  but 
only  for  a  medium  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
nitrogen  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  from  an  organic 
source,  and  the  potash  be  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate. 
Major  England,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  crop, 
got  the  best  lesults  in  six  different  experiments  from 
the  use  of  dried  blood  as  the  source  of  nitrogen,  sul- 
phate of  potash  for  the  potash,  and  acid  phosphate  to 
supply  the  phosphoric  acid.  He  applied  160  pounds 
of  dried  blood,  120  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
114  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre,  and  such 
a  dressing  as  this  applied  on  a  clover  or  pea  fallow 
would  probably  be  found  sufficient.  If  not  planted  on 
a  clover  or  pea  fallow,  we  advise  the  use  of  100  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  in  addition. 


GRASS  GROWING. 

Although  it  is  now  getting  late  to  seed  grass,  yet  we 
are  aware  that  from  delay  caused  by  the  wet  weather 
iu  March  much  laud  is  yet  unsown  that  was  intended 
to  be  seeded.  Whilst  we  do  not  advise  so  late  seeding 
as  April,  yet  there  may  be  cases  where  it  may  be  so  im- 
portant to  endeavor  to  secure  a  stand  of  grass  that  even 
sowing  in  April  may  be  justified.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
essential  that  only  those  varieties  should  be  sown 
which  have  shewn  themselves  resistant  to  drouth  and 
hot  weather.  Amongst  the  best  of  these  will  be  found 
orchard  grass,  English  blue  grass,  and  Bromus  inermis 
(Hungarian  brome  grass).  The  Kansas  Experiment 
Station,  which  is  situated  118  miles  west  of  Kansas 
City,  and  is  on  upland,  has  been  experimenting  with 
grasses  since  1873,  and  has  tested  nearly  all  known 
kinds,  says  that  in  that  hot  and  frequent  drouth- 
visited  section  it  cau  only  recommend  two  grasses — 
orchard  grass  and  English  blue  grass.  Orchard  grass 
has  been  grown  there  since  1875,  in  large  fields,  and 
has  successfully  withstood  all  drouth,  floods,  heat  and 
cold  since  that  date  except  the  winter  of  18S5-'S6. 
English  blue  grass  has  been  grown  there  since  1879, 
and  has  withstood  all  extremes  of  climate,  except  the 
winter  of  18S5-'86.  The  Station  sows  a  mixture  of  20 
lbs.  of  orchard  grass  and  15  lbs.  of  blue  grass  to  the 
acre,  and  if  the  season  is  favorable,  2  to  3  lbs.  of  red 
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clover,  and  sows  loUhout  any  other  crop.  Bromus  inermis 
has  been  grown  experimentally  for  nine  years  on  the 
Station  farm,  and  has  withstood  the  severest  drouths 
and  cold  during  this  time.  It  forms  a  thick  sod, 
starts  early  ;ind  grows  late.  We  think  it  may  be  now 
added  to  the  list  of  those  grasses  that  are  drouth 
resisting.  It  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of  places  in 
this  State,  and  promises  well.  If  grass  is  to  be  seeded 
this  spring,  do  not  delay  a  day  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  that  the  land  may  be  well 
prepared,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  do  not  sow  grass,  but  plant  in  cow 
peas  or  soy  beans  in  May  and  cut  the  crop  for  hay  aud 
sow  grass  in  the  fall.  In  this  way  a  good  forage  crop 
can  be  grown  and  a  stand  of  grass  be  secured,  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than 
one  sown  in  the  late  spring. 


HAVE  WE  ANY  WORN-OUT  SOILS? 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

It  is  common  to  hear  the  remark  that  the  Southern 
soils  are  worn  out.  The  Northern  man  travelling 
through  the  South  sees  the  "old  fields"  and  the  broom 
sedge  and  pines  taking  possession  wheie  crops  were 
once  grown,  and  at  once  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
tobacco  and  cotton  are  bad  crops  to  cultivate,  for  they 
have  worn  out  the  soil  of  the  South.  Nothing  could 
be  more  superficial.  The  broom3»dge  and  the  pines 
are  nature's  great  restoratives.  They  add  nothing  to 
the  soil  but  what  they  get  from  the  air  aud  the  soil, 
and  any  plant  can  get  food  from  the  air.  But  the 
simple  growth  of  the  pines  and  the  broomsedge  re- 
stores to  the  soil  in  time  about  as  much  productive- 
ness as  it  had  before,  and  then  some  one  clears  the 
land  again  and  goes  to  work  to  again  exhaust  it.  The 
fact  is  that  iu  most  cases  it  has  not  been  exhausted  at 
all.  The  really  worn  out  soils  are  those  that  had  little 
at  the  start  to  wear  out — the  deep  sandy  soils  which 
are  absolutely  barren  as  soon  as  the  little  accumula- 
tion of  humus  is  used  up.  Bat  the  soils  with  a  good 
clay  below  are  all  over  the  South.  The  deep  red  clay 
of  the  Southern  Piedmont  region  is  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  feldspathic  rocks,  and  is  of  the  same 
character  all  the  way  down  to  the  fast  rock.  The 
scratching  of  the  little  one  mule  plow  may  have  made 
the  immediate  surface  unproductive.  But  the  long 
tap  root  of  the  pine  runs  down  into  the  unused  clay 
and  brings,  year  after  year,  some  of  its  unexhausted 
mineral  matter  to  the  surface,  and  deposits  it  in  the 
decaying  leaves  wiih  which  it  carpets  the  ground,  and 
as  the  years  go  by  the  worn-out  surface  is  again  as  fer- 
tile as  ever.  There  has  been  none  of  the  fertilizer 
mixer's  stuff  used  to  effect  this  restoration.  The  un- 
aided forces  of  nature  have  quietly  done  the  work, 


and  the  cleared  pine  woods  is  again  new  ground  for 
the  thoughtless  man  to  despoil  until  the  process  has  to 
be  repeated. 

Can  we  not  study  nature's  work  and  strive  to  imi- 
tate it  in  a  more  rapid  and  effective  manner.     The 
practice  of  the  past  has  been  simply  to  plant  and  use 
up.    The  modern   man   must  be  a  farmer  or  perish. 
Tobacco  and  cotton  have  not  been  the  cause  of  the 
unproductive  condition  of   our  lands.      Any   other 
money  crops  treated  in  the  same  way  would  have  ex- 
hausted the  surface  soil  just  as  effectively  as  tobacco 
or  cotton — in  fact,  more  rapidly  than   cotton.      And 
yet  Northern  men  coming  South  into  the  cott  n  coun- 
try seldom  want  to  plant  cotton.     They  are  full  of  the 
idea  of  truck  and  fruits  and  crops  like  they  have  been 
used  to  iu  the  North.    Now  it  is  seldom  wise  for  a  man 
coming  into  a  country  to  ignore  what  has  long  been 
the  money  crop  of  that  section.      There  lies  at   the 
foundation  a  goo  I  reason  for  that  having  grown  into 
the  money  crop  for  that  particular   region,  and   the 
new  comer  will  be  wise  to  accept  what  he  finds,  and 
then  go  to  work  and  see  if  he  cannot  produce  that 
money  crop  in  a  better  way  than  it  has  been  grown. 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  after  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence, that  about  the  most  inexhaustible  soil   in  this 
country  is  the  so-called  worn  out  red  clay  hills  of  the 
South.     I  am  satisfied  that  this  red  clay  has  in  it  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  mineral  matters,  and  that  the 
fact  that  these  mineral  matters  are  in  such  a  form  as 
to  be  very  slowly  available  is  part  of  the  wise  plan  of 
the  Creator   to  prevent  their  ever  becoming    really 
worn  out.      The  rapidity  with  which  these  red  hills 
respond  to   good   culture,  even  when   no  fertilizer  is 
applied,  is  a  surprise  to  those  who  endeavor  to  im- 
prove them.     All  over  the  South  to  day  we  can  see 
men  going  over  and  around  these  hills  with  a  little 
plow  and  a  single  mule,  and  growing  a  crop  of  corn  or 
cotton  that  hardly  pays  wages  for   man   and  mule, 
while  all  the  time  right  below  the  point  of  that  little 
plow  lies  a  mine  of  fertility  waiting  for  some  one  with 
sense  enough  to  get  it.     In  the  present  unproductive 
state  of  the  surface,  it  may  be  well  to  use  some  min- 
eral matter  at  the  start  in  the  improvement  of  such 
land.     But  I  verily  believe  it  is  possible  and  practica- 
ble to  bring  these  lands  to  the  highest  state  of  produc- 
tiveness  without  the   use  of  auy  artificial  fertilizer 
after  we  once  get  a  good  growth  of  peas  on  the  soil, 
and  have  loosened  up  the  clay  so  that  the  roots  of  the 
legumes  can  get  in  and,  like  the  pine  roots,  bring  up 
to  the  surface  the  store  of  food  long  buried  out  of 
reach.      Fall   plowing  and  deep  subsoiling  are  the 
means  for  effecting  this  improvement.     Not  fall  plow- 
ing simply,  for  if  that  is  all  you  are  goiug  to  do,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  leave  the  land  unbroken  till 
spring,  for   bare   plowed   land   is  the  worst  thing   a 
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farmer  in  the  Southern  uplands  can  have.  But  fall  is 
the  only  time  when  the  subsoilin^  can  be  done  to  the 
best  advantage.  Then  protect  the  soil  from  the  winter 
rains  by  some  green  crop,  even  if  nothing  but  rye. 

Having  gotten  thus  far,  and  prepared  a  deep  bed 
for  the  roots,  you  can  see  the  next  spring  what  the 
cow  pea  will  do  on  that  land,  and  where  hardly  any- 
thing grew  before,  you  can  get  a  crop  of  food  for 
cattle  that -will  enable  you  to  raise  manure  to  return 
to  the  old  field  that  produced  it.  Then  another 
winter  cover  of  rye  or  crimson  clover  and  rye, 
and  you  have  something  to  turn  under  for  a  corn 
crop,  and  a  place  where  lime  will  do  some  good 
in  releasing  the  potash  in  the  soil  and  promote  the 
nitrification  of  the  organic  matter  so  that  the  corn 
roots  can  get  it.  By  this  time  you  will  find  that  the 
old  field  that  would  hardly  grow  corn  enough  to  feed 
the  mule  that  plowed  it  is  getting  to  grow  already  a 
rather  decent  crop,  especially  if  the  manure  made 
from  feeding  the  peas  has  been  returned  to  it  during 
the  winter.  Now  put  the  land  in  rye  again,  and  this 
time  harvest  the  grain  and  at  once  sow  the  land  in 
peas  again,  mow  for  hay  and  follow  by  another  winter 
cover,  and  then  cotton  or  corn  again.  This  constant 
recurrence  to  the  legume  and  other  organic  matter 
will  soon  tell  in  the  mechanical  character  of  the  soil. 
It  will  become  darker  and  be  coming  nearer  to  the 
new  ground  conditions  produced  by  the  pines  after 
long  years,  and  if  a  short  rotation  with  frequent  doses 
of  peas  is  kept  up  the  land  will  gradually  be  brought 
to  a  high  condition  of  fertility,  and  nothing  put  on  it 
but  what  was  produced  thereon.  True  this  is  not  in 
the  present  state  of  our  agriculture  the  most  speedy 
and  business  like  way.  Better  help  the  land  artifi 
cially  till  able  to  stand  alone.  But  what  I  waut  to 
impress  is  the  fact  that  there  is  not  the  necessity  for 
this  everlastiug  buying  of  a  complete  fertilizer  for 
every  crop  we  plant.  It  is  the  burden  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  letters  I  get  from  farmers — "What  fertilizer 
mixtuie  shall  I  use  for  this  and  that  crop  and  how 
much  per  acre,  and  how  much  will  it  take  to  make 
fifty  bushels  of  corn  on  land  that  now  makes  twenty- 
five  bushels  per  acre*"  It  is  this  endless  speculating 
on  the  chances  with  purchased  fertilizers  that  I  am 
opposed  to.  and  not  to  the  rational  use  of  fertilizers 
in  starting  the  development  of  the  soil.  If  your  land 
is  exhausted  ano  unproductive,  go  down  and  hunt  for 
the  fertility  lielow.  It  is  there,  for  I  have  found  it 
more  than  once  W.   F.   Mas.sey. 


TOP-DRESSING  MEADOWS. 
An  acre  of  grass  land  in  New  Hampshire,  dressed 
in  the  spring  with  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  100 
pounds  of  dissolved  bone  black,  and  60  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash,  jielded  the  first  season  900  pounds 
of  hay  more  than  an  untreated  plat,  and  the  second 
season  820  pounds  more. 


ARTICHOKES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

After  growing  and  feeding  artichokes  each  year 
since  1895,  when  we  first  tried  them,  I  can  frankly  say 
our  experience  with  them  has  been  most  gratifying. 
It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  solicitude  that  we  intro- 
duced them  as  a  crop,  for  we  had  the  idea  that  many 
farmers  entertain,  that  if  artichokes  once  got  a  root- 
hold  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  free  the  land  of  them. 
So  when  we  first  planted  them  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  put  up  a  pretty  hard  fight  if  they  showed  the  per- 
sistency they  are  commonly  credited  with  having. 
Bnt  we  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  entirely  eradicate 
them. 

Only  last  spring,  wishing  to  put  seven  acres  that 
had  been  in  artichokes  iu  other  crops,  three  acres 
were  plowed  early  in  the  spring  and  sowed  with  oats 
and  Canada  peas.  As  was  expected,  a  great  many 
artichokes  came  up,  and  together  with  the  oats  and 
peas  made  a  heavy  crop.  The  cows  were  turned  iu 
the  lot  as  soon  as  the  oats  headed  out,  and  ate  the  oats, 
peas  and  artichokes  with  equal  relish.  Later,  when 
the  artichokes  made  a  second  growth,  the  cows  were 
turned  on  them  at;ain.  Eirly  iu  August  the  land  was 
plowed,  using  a  chain  on  the  plow,  and  on  August 
21st  was  sowed  in  crimson  clover,  which  is  a  good 
stand  and  without  an  artichoke  in  it.  Some  small  pigs 
and  sowsran  in  the  remaining  four  acres,  receiving  no 
other  food  but  the  artichokes  until  May  10th,  when  the 
tubers  alone  ceased  to  furnish  sufficient  nutriment.  In 
June  the  tops  were  plowed  under  and  the  land  was 
sowed  iu  cow  peas.  No  artichokes  appeared.  The  land 
is  entirely  free  of  them.  The  whole  secret  lies  in  plowing 
the  land  after  the  old  tubers  have  been  exhauted  of 
their  vitality  and  before  new  ones  have  formed.  This 
period  extends  over  five  or  six  weeks.  But  I  started 
to  tell  of  the  advantages  in  growing  artichokes,  not 
killing  thrill. 

They  can  be  planted  whenever  it  is  most  conveni- 
ent, from  fall  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  are  very 
easy  things  to  grow — like  most  other  cr  ps,  making 
the  greater  yields  on  the  best  land.  On  land  that 
would  not  make  more  than  thirty  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  we  have  had  more  thau  four  hundred  oushels  of 
artichokes.  Four  hundred  bushels  is  not  a  great  yield. 
List  year  the  Southern  Planter  contained  some  remarks 
by  the  writer  about  aitichokes,  which  induced  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  Virgiuia  to  try  them.  One  gentle- 
man who  planted  several  acres  writes  that  they  are 
turning  out  over  nine  hundred  bushels  an  acre.  He 
says  :  "  I  am  turning  my  hogs  on  the  artichokes  ;  they 
are  simply  immense.  They  are  the  only  things  which 
will  touch  the  sides  of  the  Virginia  '  rail  splitter.' 
And  how   cheap   they  are.      It  comes   near  getting 
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something  for  nothing.  Every  living  thing  likes 
them,  from  chickens  to  horses.  They  have  a  greater 
feeding  value  than  I  had  supposed— greater  than  any 
other  root  I  feel  sure  per  pound,  and  much  greater 
per  acre.     I  wish  I  had  more  of  them." 

A  yield  of  four  hundred  bushels  an  acre  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  but  that  is  not  a 
basis  upon  which  to  compare  the  value  of  the  two 
foods.  Corn  is  too  concentrated  and  heating  to  form 
the  bulk  of  the  feed  for  the  growing  pig.  If  fed  on 
artichokes  the  pig's  stomach  will  be  larger  and  all  the 
organs  healthier  and  more  vigorous.  We  have  had 
clear  evidence  that  pigs  will  keep  healthy  and  in  good 
growing  condition  on  artichokes  alone  from  November 
till  May,  though  we  find  it  profitable  to  give  as  well  a 
small  allowance  of  grain  feed.  This  winter  we  are 
giving  about  a  quarter  as  much  graiu  as  the  pigs 
would  require  if  fed  nothing  else,  and  a  more  thrifty 
and  healthy  lot  no  one  could  wish  for.  The  pregnant 
sows  get  nothing  but  artichokes.  They  keep  in  good 
condition  aud  seem  perfectly  contented.  The  unlimi- 
ted use  of  this  juicy,  sweet  food,  with  the  exercise 
necessary  to  obtain  it,  is  conducive  to  vigorous  young 
at  birth.  In  raising  her  brood  the  sow  ought  to  be 
fed  freely  with  middlings  or  ship-stuff  as  well. 

When  swine  are  confined,  the  feeding  of  them  twice 
or  three  times  every  day  is  quite  a  chore.  With  arti- 
chokes they  feed  themselves.  There  have  been  only 
nine  days  this  winter  so  far,  now  February  20th,  when 
the  ground  was  too  much  frozen  for  the  pigs  to  root 
-out  all  they  wanted. 

Chesterfield  Co.,  Va.  Albert  R.  Bell  wood. 


SUCCESSFUL  FARHING  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

After  finishing  running  up  my  1S99  cotton  crop  ac- 
count to-day,  I  find  some  results  which  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers.  Not  that  I  claim  any  extraor- 
dinary farming  at  all,  but  as  I  have  kept  a  strict  item- 
ized account  of  everything  connected  with  this  crop, 
I  thought  this  part  of  it  might  be  of  interest  to  some 
one,  for  I  know  it  is  a  rare  thing  that  farmers  can  tell 
exactly  what  a  crop  has  cost  them  at  the  end  of  the 
season.     Aud  especially  is  this  so  of  the  cotton  crop. 

I  will  state  at  the  outset  that  some  of  the  conditions 
were  very  adverse  for  one  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
from  a  cottou  crop.  Is'.  The  spring  was  so  dry  that 
it  was  impossible  to  break  and  prepare  the  land  as  it 
should  have  been  done  Failing  to  do  this,  there  was 
a  poor  stand  throughout  the  crop — 10  acres  did  not 
come  up  at  all  until  about  the  20th  of  June.  The  sea- 
son was  actually  too  dry  for  the  fertilizer,  which  was 
only  150  pounds  per  acre,  to  be  properly  taken  up  by 
the  plant.    Of  course  all  this  dry  weather,  poor  stands 


and  bad  preparation  of  seed  bed,  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate  to  any  advantage.  But  with  all  this, 
the  plant  grew  off  fairly  well,  and  all  the  old  cotton 
fruited  to  perfection  until  it  stopped  growing  along  in 
the  last  days  of  July. 

I  will  give  the  results  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble : 

There  was  just  45  acres  planted,  and  I  gathered 
from  it  30  bales,  weighing,  on  an  average,  48L  pounds 
each.  It  was  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  5£  cents  up 
to  8  cents — about  10  bales  at  the  latter  price.  The  la- 
bor is  valued  at  50  ceuts  per  day  for  man  and  same  for 
horse,  which  I  think  is  about  what  it  costs  after  feeding 
both.  Land  rent  is  at  the  regular  price  for  this  local- 
ity. The  fertilizer  cost  $16  per  ton  ;  150  pounds  per 
acre  was  applied.  Hoeing  was  done  by  the  acre,  cost- 
ing 50  cents  per  acre  each  time,  or  one  dollar  per  acre 
in  all.  All  the  work  in  preparing  land,  planting  and 
cultivation  will  be  given  under  one  heading.  I  think 
every  item  of  expense  is  accounted  for  except  wear 
and  tear  of  tools  and  the  seed  used.  Here  are  the  fig- 
ures as  they  foot  up  : 

Preparation,  planting  and  cultivation $133  00 

Hoeing  45  acres  twice,  at  50  cts 45  00 

Picking 174  00 

Hauling  and  ginning  94  00 

Fertilizer,  150  lbs.  per  acre,  at  $16 54  00 

Rent  on  45  acres,  at  $2.25 101  25 

Total  cost $666  25 

Credits. 

14,430  lbs.  lint  cotton  $1003  90 

28,000  lbs.  seed,  at  $12  50  per  ton 175  00 

Total  proceeds $1178  90 

Net  proceeds $572  65 

This  makes  the  cotton  cost  me  4.2  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  average  price  received  was  just  about  7  cents. 
The  net  profit  on  land  was  $12.72  per  acre,  which  is 
good  for  land  valued  at  $8. 

Any  one  can  readily  see  that  raising  cotton  at  these 
figures  is  a  good  business,  and  I  believe  if  ice  strire  to 
make  everything  else  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  all  the 
cotton  we  can  after  this  is  done,  we  can  always  have 
our  figures  this  way;  but  just  as  long  as  we  hold  to 
the  all  cotton  theory,  as  heretofore,  nothing  but  some 
providential  disaster  to  the  crop  will  enable  us  to  re- 
alize such  results  as  we  did  last  year.  Unless  all 
signs  fail,  we  will  very  likely  not  realize  such  results 
this  year,  for  there  is  at  least  4  per  cent,  more  acreage, 
and  75  per  cent,  more  fertilizer  gold  in  this  section 
than  there  was  last  year. 
Work  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  the 
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farm,  and  every  one  seems  to  be  working  with  a  good 
will.  With  favorable  weather  from  now  on,  crops 
will  be  at  least  three  weeks  ahead  of  last  season. 

A  great  number  of  our  most  progressive  farmers 
have  branched  off  to  some  extent  into  the  stock  busi- 
ness. All  I  think  we  need  is  to  push  this  new  indus 
try,  and  procure  good  stock,  and  give  them  proper 
care,  and  we  can  become  one  of  the  foremost  stock 
raising  sections  of  the  country. 

The  recent  freeze  played  havoc  with  the  truck  busi- 
ness in  this  State,  but  the  general  field  crops  were  not 
damaged  to  any  extent.  Oats  came  through  all  right, 
and  are  now  almost  as  green  as  before. 

We  have  a  very  promising  outlook  here  in  Missis- 
sippi for  a  winter  pasture  from  the  Hairy  Vetch.  It 
has  already  proved  a  grand  success  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  State.  We  hope  to  get  it  established 
here  in  the  Southern  part.  If  we  succeed,  we  can 
then  have  grazing  for  our  stock  twelve  mouths  in  the 
year.  W.   b.  Meecier. 

Centreville,  Miss.,  March  6,  1900. 

[This  is  one  of  those  cheering  indications  we  get 
now  a  days  of  the  results  of  our  labors  for  years  past 
in  urging  on  Southern  farmers  the  adoption  of  a  sound 
system  of  agriculture,  with  live  stock  as  an  impor- 
tant adjunct.  The  farmers  are  takiug  hold  at  last.  We 
congraiulate  our  correspondent  on  his  success,  and  on 
the  sound  principles  he  enunciates. — Ed.] 


PEANUT  GROWINQ. 


"In  the  last  number  of  the  Southern  Planter,  Prof. 
Massey  combs  the  hair  of  the  'Country  editor'  for 
daring  to  criticize  his  advice  to  A.  N.  Cocks  in  the 
February  Planter,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  sul 
phate  of  lime  in  superphosphates  would  take  the  place 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

As  he  has  apparently  abandoned  this  point  in  this 
month's  Planter,  we  have  no  more  quarrel  with  him 
on  that  score. 

He  has  thrown  up  new  works  this  month  as  follows  : 
'  But  the  notion  that  I  have  been  trying  to  combat  is 
the  impres-ion  that  lime  is  a  direct  fertilizer  for  the 
peanut  crop;'  and  further,  'It  has  gotten  to  be  a 
maxim  among  peanut  growers  that  peanuts  cannot  be 
grown  without  lime,  no  matrer  what  the  condition  of 
the  soil.'  Well !  Well  !  One  must  go  away  from  home 
to  hear  the  news.  We  have  lived  in  the  peanut  belt 
thirteen  years,  and  never  knew  before  that  lime  was 
applied  to  peanuts  as  a  direct  plant  food,  nor  that  a 
crop  of  peanuts  could  not  be  raised  without  lime,  un 
less  the  soil  was  new  or  sour.  The  Professor  evi 
dently  thinks  we  apply  lime  every  year  instead  of 
once  in  eight  or  ten  years,  and  is  sowing  his  advice  in 
the  dark. 

Personally,  we  believe  lime  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
direct  plant  food,  and  we  have  come  to  this  conclu 
sion  by  raising  peanuts  in  the  field  and  not  in  thumb 
pots;  but  our  knowledge  of  peanuts  comes  not  so  much 
from  our  own  experience  as  that  of  those  ignorant, 
non-progressive,    never  experimenting  peanut  grow- 


ers who  know  more  about  growing  peanuts  than  both- 
of  us  scribblers  put  together. 

When  a  farmer,  finding  his  peanuts  popping  in  a 
certain  field,  applies  lime  and  gets  sound  plump  peas, 
he  needs  no  better  proof  that  lime  does  good,  and 
when  some  college  professor  tells  him  phosphate, 
which  he  has  been  using  all  the  time,  would  have  done 
as  well,  he  is  apt  to  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  both 
the  advice  and  advisor. 

Professor  Massey,  before  you  write  again  for  the 
edification  of  the  peanut  growers,  suppose  you  study 
the  conditions  ;  use  a  microscope  instead  of  a  telescope. 

The  'Country  editor'  may  not,  and  is  not  supposed 
to  know  as  much  as  the  college  professor,  but  he  gets 
close  to  the  people,  and  when  he  does  give  advice,  it 
is  liable  to  be  specific  and  pat,  and  not  fired  at  long 
range  and  a  high  elevation. 

We  have  read  \our  articles  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  have  usually  sworn  by,  seldom  at  your  conclu- 
sions, but  until  you  give  us  the  data  for  your  conclu- 
sions, we  shall  decline  to  follow  your  advice  on  peanut 
growing.  How  cultivated,  planted,  fertilized,  grade 
and  yield  of  peas,  proportion  sappy  or  poppy  peas, 
kind  of  soil.  Give  us  all  the  data,  Professor  ;  it  may 
help  our  friend  E.  T.  Birdsong,  who  does  not  believe 
in  book  farming,  to  get  more  than  1,400  bushels  of 
peanuts  on  teu  acres  of  land.  The  peanut  growers 
eagerly  await  your  data,  Professor  ;  it  would  be  terri- 
ble to  disappoiut  them." — Sussex  Sta7idard. 

The  editor  of  the  Sussex  Standard  is  after  me  again, 
and  grows  very  facetious  in  his  criticism  of  the  "Col- 
lege Professor."  Fortunately,  this  college  professor 
is  as  much  of  a  farmer  as  he  is  a  professor,  and  hence 
the  criticism  does  not  hurt  much.  Our  friend  seems 
to  suppose  that  only  in  his  section  are  peanuts  grown, 
and  advises  me  to  study  them  at  close  range.  As  this 
is  just  what  I  have  been  doing  for  years  and  have  been 
observing  the  practices  of  peanut  growers  in  another 
section  where  peanuts  are  largely  grown,  the  advice 
is  simply  superfluous.  True,  I  know  nothing  of  what 
the  Sussex  growers  are  doing,  but  there  are  other  peo- 
ple growing  peanuts  besides  those  our  editor  is  ac- 
quainted with.  I  never  advised  Mr.  Cocks  that  plas- 
ter and  superphosphate  would  take  the  place  of  lime, 
but  only  that  under  his  conditions  he  did  not  need 
the  lime.  Now,  whether  the  planters  of  Sussex  apply 
lime  every  year  or  not,  is  not  what  I  was  hitting  at. 
I  do  know  that  there  are  peanut  growers  who  imagine 
they  must  lime  every  crop,  and  if  the  Sussex  growers 
have  gotten  into  a  wiser  use  of  lime,  I  am  glad  to  know 
it.  Our  friend  intimates  that  the  country  editor  gets 
closer  to  the  farmers  than  the  college  professor.  Per- 
haps some  of  them  do,  but  if  there  is  a  man  anywhere 
who  has  gotten  closer  to  the  farming  community  than 
I  have,  I  cannot  tell  where  he  is.  I  am  in  direct  cor- 
respondence with  the  tillers  of  the  soil  not  only  here, 
but  all  over  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  Islands  of 
the  Sea,  and  far  off  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  They 
write  me  fully  ten  thousand  letters  annually,  and  I  try 
to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  not  only  by  answering; 
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their  letters  in  the  press,  bat  write  personal  letters  to 
the  extent  of  4,000  to  5,000  annually,  while  at  the 
same  time  I  am  questioning  the  soil  itself  in  regard  to 
all  the  questions  that  come  up.  Our  wise  editor  talks 
with  the  farmers  around  him,  while  I  meet  the  farm 
ers  of  four  States  at  times  in  farmers'  institutes,  and 
study  their  cocditions  under  various  climates,  and  ask 
them  questions  and  am  asked  questions,  till  I  believe 
that  I  get  as  near  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  as  any 
living  man.  When  the  editor  can  point  to  a  letter 
where  I  have  said  that  sulphate  of  lime  or  acid  phos- 
phate could  take  the  place  of  lime  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  it  would  be  time  for  him  to  criticize  me. 
That  a  leguminous  crop  will  not  thrive  in  an  acid  soil, 
I  have  taught  year  after  year,  and  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  nearly  all  the  clover  sickness  complained  of 
is  caused  by  acidity  in  the  soil  that  prevented  the 
thriving  of  the  nitrogen-catching  microbes  that  are  so 
important  to  the  success  of  the  legumes.  Doubtless, 
as  our  editor  says,  lime  is,  to  some  extent,  essential  as 
plant  food.  But  there  is  hardly  a  cultivated  soil  that 
does  not  already  contain  enough  lime  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  addition  of  lime  in  a  freshly  slaked  state  is  of 
use  principally  as  a  re  agent  in  bringing  matters  other 
wise  unavailable  into  use.  As  we  have  grown  all  our 
experimental  fields  of  peanuts  in  the  open  field,  the 
slur  about  growing  them  in  thumb  pots  is  perfectly 
gratuitous.  I  have  grown  them  under  the  same 
conditions  that  confront  the  commercial  grower,  and 
have  studied  their  needs  from  every  fertilizer  stand 
point.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  in  Mr.  Bird 
song  a  progressive  farmer,  who  raises  large  crops  of 
peanuts  Perhaps  he  does  not  need  advice,  but  there 
are  thousands  who  do  not  grow  140  bushels  per  acre, 
and  if  I  can  help  one  of  these  men  to  farm  better,  I 
will  have  done  what  I  am  striving  to  do — to  elevate 
the  farming  of  eveiy  class  of  growers.  The  Saviour 
said  that  "He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sin 
ners  to  repentance."  I  am  not  after  the  men  who 
"know  it  all,"  but  those  who  need  and  want  to  learn. 
If  our  editor  has  learned  all  there  is  to  learn  about 
peanuts  or  any  other  crops,  he  knows  far  more  than  I 
do,  and  he  must  excuse  me  if  I  keep  on  endeavoring 
to  find  out  more.  Perhaps  the  editorial  room  of  a 
country  newspaper  is  a  better  place  to  learn  plant  life 
than  in  the  field,  but  I  rather  prefer  the  field.  As 
I  am  nsiDg  twenty-five  acres  of  land  annually  for  no 
other  purpose  than  study  and  experiment  with  crops 
of  various  kinds,  I  simply  endeavor  to  tell  what  I  find 
out  in  the  field.  I  might  learn  faster  with  a  newspa 
per  office  in  the  peanut  country,  but  I  piefer  the  field. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Mention  the  Planter  to  your  friends. 


CULTURE  OF  IRISH  POTATOES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

A  well  rotted  clover  sod  is  considered  best  for  pota- 
toes. A  pea  sod  is  doubtless  also  good.  In  either 
case  the  soil  at  seeding  time  should  be  properly  fer- 
tilized with  a  view  of  producing  a  rank  growth  of 
clover  or  peas,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Prom  actual  experience,  I  differ  from  most  writers 
on  the  subject  as  to  the  proper  distance  for  planting. 
I  believe  that  drills  three  feet  apart  and  single  plants 
eighteen  inches  in  the  drill  are  close  enough,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  soil  be  properly  fertilized.  Distance,  un- 
der proper  conditions,  will,  invariably,  increase  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  potatoes.  From  seven 
single  stalks,  where  they  hail  good  distance,  I  have 
grown  a  half  bushel  of  potatoes,  but  these  were  what 
are  known  as  fall  potatoes,  the  seed  having  been 
planted  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  were  also  prop- 
erly mulched  with  a  good  coating  of  oak  leaves. 

It  has  been  found  that  potatoes  thrive  best  in  a  tem- 
perature of  about  60  degrees.  Now,  by  planting  in 
mid  summer  and  mulching,  we  approximate  the  proper 
temperature  in  the  early  fall  months,  and  for  this  rea- 
son fall  potatoes  will,  in  the  South,  largely  excel  in 
quantity  and  quality  those  planted  in  early  spring, 
but  for  market  potatoes  the  latter  may  be  most 
profitable. 

As  regards  seed,  any  reliable  seedsman  can  furnish 
second  crop  potatoes  that  will  not  sprout  to  injure 
them  before  the  time  for  late  planting  arrives.  After 
you  grow  one  crop  you  are  all  right,  as  the  June 
planting,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  not  sprout  before 
the  time  for  next  June  planting  arrives  I  believe 
that  seed  from  a  previous  June  planting  will  answer 
better  than  second  crop  potatoes,  but  some  experi- 
menting may  be  necessary  to  decide  this  point. 

By  reason  of  danger  from  late  frost,  it  may  be  bet- 
ter to  defer  mulching  the  spring  planted  potatoes  un- 
til the  danger  of  frost  has  passed.  In  this  case  it  will 
be  well  to  give  the  potatoes  a  good  working  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  mulching. 

When  planted  in  June,  the  mulch  may  follow  the 
planting. 

Where  potatoes  are  to  be  mulched,  I  prefer  to  plant 
them  shallow  on  a  well  pulverized  soil. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  thinning  to 
one  t-talk.  Whether  tested  on  early  or  late  planted,  I 
have  never  known  it  to  fail  to  materially  increase  the 
size  and  quantity  of  the  potatoes.  A  seeming  waste 
of  surplus  stalks  may  have  prevented  the  adoption  of 
the  plan,  but  if  one  stalk  will  produce  more  potatoes 
than  three  or  four,  it  is  really  economy  to  pull  up  and 
throw  away  the  surplus  stalks.  But  I  have  found,  by 
an  actual  test,  that  the  sprouts  pulled  off  can  be  ad- 
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vantageoasly  set  out'and, produce  fine  potatoes,  but  I 
did  Dot  make  a  comparison  in  quantity  between  them 
and  the  original  plants.  Some  writers  recommend 
bedding  the  potatoes  and  drawing  the  sprouts  alter 
the  manner  of  sweet  potatoes.  When  the  potatoes 
are  not  planted  on  a  clover  or  pea  sod,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  fertilizers.  A  well  balanced  mixture  should 
contain  about  3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  G  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  S  per  cent,  potash,  of  which 
from  700  to  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  ought  to  be  applied. 
Instead  of  the  above,  a  mixture  of  200  to  250  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate,  200  to  250  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  250  to  300  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  acre  can  be 
substituted.  In  any  case,  the  fertilizer  ought  to  be 
•well  mixed  with  the  soil  before  planting  time. 
Moure  Co  ,  N.  C.  Buyan  Tyson. 


HOW  SMALL  WE  DETERMINE  WHAT  OUR  SOIL 
REQUIRES  IN  A  FERTILIZER? 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

In  setting  out  to  answer  this  most  important  ques- 
tion, there  are  several  points  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  First,  the  character  of  the  soil ; 
second,  its  previous  treatment ;  third,  what  the  crops 
demonstrate,  which  are  or  have  been  growing  ou  the 
land  ;  and  fourth,  what  the  crops  require  which  we 
intend  to  grow. 

No  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  can  be  depended 
upon  to  tell  us  what  element  of  plant  food  is  most 
necessary  to  make  our  land  productive.  For  the  ele 
ment  least  in  evidence  may  be  the  most  available,  and 
the  element  which  the  analysis  shows  our  soil  to  con 
tain  the  most  of,  may  be  so  locked  up  and  insoluble 
that  the  plants  are  able  to  obtain  only  a  small  portion 
of  it.  The  most  practical  way  is  to  go  to  the  field  with 
our  question,  and  seek  the  answer  fiom  soil  and 
plant. 

Of  course,  the  surest  way  to  get  at  this  matter  i-; 
through  a  series  of  experiments  where  the  different 
elements  of  plant  food  are  applied  separately  and  to 
gether  in  different  combinations  to  different  small 
plots  of  ground. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  most  farmers  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  experiment  in  this  way  :  also  that  the 
land  varies  so  greatly  on  most  farms  that  one  set  of 
experiments  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  the  whole 
place. 

Taking  up,  first,  the  character  of  the  soil.  For 
eight  years  the  writer  cultivated  an  orange  grove  and 
peach  orchard  together  with  vegetables  on  sandy  land 
in  Florida,  and  we  found  that  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  fruit  was  increased  and  improved  more  by  a 
liberal  application  of   potash — using  it   principally 


in  the  form  of  sulphate — than  from  any  other  element 
of  plant  food  ;  although  phosphoric  acid  was  also 
necessary  to  make  good,  firm  wood,  and  nitrogen  to 
stimulate  growth  in  the  spring.  On  our  Georgia 
farm,  we  have  almost  every  variety  of  soil  from  stiff 
red  clay  to  light  sandy  bottom  land,  and  we  find  that 
the  rule  holds  good  here  also,  and  an  increased  use  of 
potash  is  necessary  on  the  sandy  and  bottom  land, 
while  our  red  clay  uplands  seem  fairly  well  supplied 
with  this  element,  and  only  a  moderate  quantity  is 
necessary  in  a  fertilizer.  Here,  an  increased  use  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  gave  the  best  result?. 

The  previous  treatment  of  the  soil  is  also  very  impor- 
tant in  funning  a  correct  decision  as  to  what  our  land 
requires  in  a  fertilizer.  Lands  which  have  been  sub- 
ject to  continuous  clean  culture  for  many  years,  like 
most  of  the  cotton  lands  of  the  South,  are  very  defi- 
cient in  organic  matter,  and  consequently  are  lacking 
in  nitrogen.  They  may  contain  large  quantities  of  the 
other  elements  of  plar.t  food,  but  these  have  become 
mostly  insoluble  for  want  of  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter  which  helps  to  make  them  available.  The  first 
thing  necessary  on  such  lands  is  to  supply  humus  by 
some  means,  preferably  by  growing  and  turning  un- 
der cowpeas. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  be  filled  with  organic 
matter  from  applications  of  stable  manure,  or  other- 
wise, we  may  judge,  that  such  soil  is  fairly  well  sup- 
plied, unless  the  plants  tell  us  otherwise,  with  all  the 
elements  of  plant  food.  Here  we  should  use  an  evenly 
balanced  fertilizer,  and  use  it  heavily,  on  some  good 
money  crop.  Foi,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  richer 
the  land,  the  better  it  will  pay  to  use  heavy  applica- 
tions of  commercial  fertilizers,  especially  if  the  crop 
to  be  grown  be  vegetables  or  berries. 

We  can  tell  pretty  correctly  the  needs  of  our  soil  by 
noting  the  appearance  and  yield  of  growing  crops ; 
especially  with  small  grain,  like  wheat  or  oats.  If  the 
plants  come  up  with  a  good,  dark  green  color,  and 
grow  off  vigorously,  we  may  know  that  our  soil  con- 
tains a  good  supply  of  nitrogen.  If  they  look  yellow 
and  si<-kly,  it  shows  this  element  of  plaut  food  is 
lacking. 

Cow  peas  and  clover  will  do  well  with  a  small 
amount  of  nitrogen,  as  they  can  procure  it  from  the 
atmosphere.  And  where  they  refuse  to  flourish,  pot- 
ash is  needed.  If  our  cotton  makes  a  great  deal  of 
weed,  with  but  little  fruit,  we  may  know  that  the 
supply  of  phosphoric  acid  in  our  soil  is  short.  The 
same  is  also  true  where  wheat  or  corn  makes  fine  straw 
and  stalk  with  but  little  grain.  Where  our  Irish  po- 
tatoes are  few  in  number,  and  watery  in  character, 
while  they  have  good  tops,  potash  is  deficient.  Also 
where  our  turnips  are  mostly  top  with  little  root,  the 
same  is  the  case. 
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Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  with  close  observa- 
tion, we  may  arrive  at  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  re 
qairements  of  our  soil.  Then,  by  combining  this 
knowledge  with  the  knowledge  of  what  the  crop  we 
wish  to  grow  will  remove  from  the  soil,  we  may  judge 
pretty  accurately  what  our  fertilizers  should  contain 
to  produce  the  best  results  on  our  soil. 

Buttle  Hill.  Ga.  P.  J.  Merriam. 


ENQUIRER'S  COLUMN. 


Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  will  reply  to  questions  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Fruit-growing  in  this  column.  Enquiries 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month,  for  replies  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  month's  issue  of  the  Planter. 


WEEDS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

There  is  an  old  saying  abuut  weeds,  "One  year's 
seeding  means  seven  years'  weeding.  If  all  farmers 
would  think  of  this  aud  do  their  best  to  get  rid  of 
weeds,  how  much  better  it  would  be  not  only  for  them 
but  for  everybody?  There  are  many  ways  to  fight 
them  besides  weeding.  Fire  in  the  winter  months  is  a 
great  help  ;  then  the  mower,  used  freely  when  they 
are  in  bloom,  will  destroy  vast  numbers.  On  our 
rivers,  where  the  lands  are  rich,  great  numbers  of 
sheep  burrs  are  grown,  and  many  trouble-ome  vines 
are  allowed  to  mature  the  seed,  to  be  floated  away 
by  the  first  high  water  to  settle  on  some  other  man's 
land  lower  down  and  seed  it  with  the  pest.  If  these 
things  were  burned  as  soon  as  the  frost  kills  them,  lots 
of  good  would  be  done  for  others  as  well  as  those  on 
whose  lands  they  grow.  Much  of  our  best  land  is 
heavily  seeded  with  that  terrible  pest,  wild  onions, 
that  iojure  the  crop  of  small  grain  or  hay  in  which 
they  grow. 

I  once  had  a  fiel  of  winter  oats  in  which  the  onions 
-canie  up  as  thick  as  the  oats.  When  all  were  headed  out, 
I  was  so  disgusted  with  the  crop  that  I  put  two  horse 
plows  to  work  and  turned  the  whole  lot  in  and  then 
sowed  peas  on  it,  and  that  fall  plowed  in  the  peas  and 
the  nest  spring  replowed  and  sowed  in  spring  oats, 
and  the  onions  never  bothered  me  again.  Two  spring 
crops  in  succession  I  found  a  cure  for  onions.  If 
every  farmer  would  do  all  he  could  to  get  rid  of  weeds, 
farming  would  soon  be  easier  work.  I  have  a  friend 
in  New  York  who  owned  a  farm  and  rented  it  out  to 
others  for  years.  At  last  he  took  it  in  charge  and  has 
lived  on  it  now  for  some  years.  He  wrote  me  this 
winter  that  not  a  weed  was  in  seed  on  it  last  year.  He 
has  had  a  heavy  fight,  for  years,  for  when  he  took  it, 
it  was  well  seeded  with  weeds.  He  weut  to  work  to 
get  rid  of  them,  and  has  at  last  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
Persistent  effjrt  and  perseverance  will  accomplish  this. 

Hanover  Co.,  Va.  Country. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers,  say  that  yon 
saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Southern  Planter. 


Noxious  Vines  and  Weeds. 

Can  you  kindly  tell  me  through  the  Southern  Planter 
what  will  kill  yellow  vines  and  cow  vines,  sometimes 
called  "  Devil's  Shoestring."  on  loose  black  soil? 

Bragg  Perry. 

Perquimans  Co..  X.  0. 

This  shows  the  difficulty  in  the  common  names  of 
our  wild  plants.  They  are  called  one  name  in  one 
section  of  the  country  and  another  elsewhere.  So  it  is 
hard  to  keep  pace  with  the  common  names  of  plants. 
I  have  therefore  to  guess  that  by  yellow  vine  you 
mean  cuscuta,  or  dodder  as  it  is  called  in  some  sections, 
and  love- vine  in  others.  By  cow-vines  we  suppose 
you  mean  bignonia  radicans,  or  more  properly  tecoma 
radicans,  the  trumpet  flower,  as  it  is  called  generally. 
The  yellow  vines  that  run  over  the  wild  plants  along 
the  branch,  and  the  similar  one  that  runs  over  the 
clover  in  the  field,  both  belong  to  the  genus  cuscuta. 
They  are  closely  allied  to  the  common  morning  glory, 
as  you  can  see  by  examining  the  little  flowers  with  a 
magnifying  glass.  The  plant  makes  no  leaves,  aud 
has  no  green  matter.  Therefore,  it  is  obliged  to  live 
on  plants  that  are  green,  since  the  green  matter  in  the 
leaves  is  the  only  thing  that  enables  the  plants  to  get 
carbon  from  the  air,  and  without  carbon  the  plant 
cannot  grow.  Hence  this  plant  is  what  we  call  a  par- 
asite, because  it  lives  on  what  other  plants  have  accu- 
mulated. The  cuscuta  that  attacks  the  clover  starts 
from  seed  that  come  mixed  with  the  clover-seed,  and 
which,  to  the  inexperienced,  look  very  much  like 
clover  seed,  as  they  are  yellow.  The  seed  will  germi- 
nate on  the  ground,  aud  will  grow  to  the  extent  of  the 
food  stored  in  the  seed.  If,  before  this  is  exhausted, 
it  gets  hold  of  a  clover  plaut,  it  at  once  lets  go  the 
ground  and  iu<erts  its  suckers  iuto  the  clover,  and 
wrap-s  its  stem?  around  the  clover,  and  then  is  per- 
fectly happy  aud  grows  rapidly  as  long  as  it  can  find 
clover- plants  to  kill.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is 
to  avoid  sowing  it  by  learning  the  appearance  of  the 
seed,  and  then  examining  every  sample  of  clover  seed 
you  buy  and  rejectiug  every  sample  that  contains  any 
thing  but  clover.  It  the  plant  appears  in  the  field, 
cut  it  off  at  once  and  burn  it  before  it  has  a  chance  to 
spread  and  make  seed.  Most  weeds  that  infest  clover 
come  from  foul  seed.  Farmers  are  themselves  to 
blame  largely,  for  they  buy  the  clover  seed  they  can 
get  for  the  least  money,  and   hence  get  narrow  leaf 
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plantain,  cnscuta,  and  other  weeds.  Nearly  all  the 
weeds  that  bother  clover  fields  have  come  to  us  in  the 
seed.  The  commission  merchant  gets  from  farmers 
samples  of  clover  seed  and  sells  them  just  as  received. 
The  seedsmen  get  these  seed  and  put  them  through  a 
recleaning  process  (at  least  those  careful  of  their  rep 
ntatiou  do).  Therefore,  they  charge  more  than  the 
commission  merchant  does  ;  but  the  farmer  had  better 
pay  two  prices  for  clean  seed  than  to  have  the  foul  seed 
given  to  him. 

Now,  as  to  the  trumpet  or  cow-vine.  This  is  a  na 
five,  and  a  hard  customer  to  mauage.  It  will  grow  from 
the  cut  roots,  and  about  the  only  way  to  kill  it  is  to 
keep  it  cultivated  off  in  the  hoed  crops  and  never  let  it 
show  a  green  leaf  above  ground  during  the  whole  sea- 
son. This  will  finally  kill  it  if  the  land  between  hoed 
crops  is  kept  constantly  at  work  growing  peas  or 
clover  that  will  smother  out  other  growth  These 
weeds  are  troublesome  mainly  on  badly  cultivated 
land  and  neglected  farms.  The  man  who  practices  a 
shoit  rotatiou  with  plenty  of  smothering  crops,  and 
then  cultivates  his  hoed  crops  clean,  will  generally 
get  rid  finally  of  weeds  of  this  character.  Treat  the 
land  so  that  the  heaviest  crops  of  clover  and  peas  are 
grown,  and  the  bad  weeds  will  finally  be  smothered 
from  the  soil  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  show  their 
heads  in  the  hoed  crops.  Clean  seed  and  clean  culture 
are  the  best  means  for  banishing  weeds.  Long  rota- 
tions and  neglected  pastures  favor  weeds. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Legumes  as  Nitrogen  Gatherers. 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me,  through 
the  Southern  Planter,  in  what  relative  rank  the  plants 
named  below  stand  as  supplyers  of  nitrogen  to  the 
soil,  the  vines  of  all  being  mowed  off  for  forage,  and 
the  nitrogen  being  limited  to  the  roots  and  stubble 
left: 

Clay  pea,  whippoorwill  pea,  black  cow  pea,  Canada 
pea,  soja  bean,  velvet  bean,  winter  vetch,  and  hairy 
vetch. 

Do  they  depend  on  "  microbe  nodules"  to  store  ni 
trogen  in  the  soil  1 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  A.  Buffet. 

The  whole  subject  of  nitrogen  acquirement  by  le- 
gumes is  still  a  matter  that  needs  a  great  deal  of  in- 
vestigation. We  know  that  the  presence  of  the  micro- 
organisms in  the  nodules  on  the  roots  is  essential  to 
the  acquirement  of  nitrogen  by  the  plants.  But  just 
exactly  how  these  organisms  do  the  work  is  still  a 
matter  very  imperfectly  understood.  Whether  they 
are  able,  as  some  suppose,  to  simply  feed  on  the  nitro- 
gen and  store  it  in  the  form  of  organic  matter  in  the 
roots,  or  whether  they  are  a  sort  of  nitric  ferment, 
oxidizing  the  nitrogen  and  forming  nitric  acid,  which 
seeks  a  base  in  the  soil,  and  fiom  which  the  roots  of 


the  clover  absorb  it,  is  not  yet  determined.  One  thing 
seems  certain  and  this  is  that  the  soil  itself  outside 
the  roots  of  the  legumes  does  acquire  nitrates  aside 
from  the  ordinary  nitiifieaion  in  a  fertile  soil,  and 
outside  of  that  which  is  stored  up  in  the  roots  in  the 
form  of  organic  matter.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the 
growing  of  legumes  will  enable  us  to  get  nitrogen  for 
succeeding  crops  from  the  decay  of  the  roots  of  the 
legumes  left  in  the  soil. 

How  the  plants  named  compare  with  each  other  in  the 
acquisition  of  nitrogen  I  cannot  say.  The  same  plant  on 
different  soil  will  do  more  of  it  than  it  will  on  another 
soil.  It  would  seem  that  plants  growing  all  through 
the  hot  summer,  when  growth  of  all  kinds  is  most 
active,  and  when  the  ordinary  process  of  nitrification 
of  organic  matter  is  most  active,  would  do  more  of  this 
work  than  a  plant  like  the  Canada  pea,  the  season  of 
growth  of  which  is  very  brief,  or  of  the  vetches,  which 
are  cold  weather  plants.  Judging  from  the  length  of 
time  in  making  growth,  one  would  assume  that  the 
velvet  beau  would  be  the  most  valuable  nitrogen  col- 
lector of  all,  as  it  requires  between  six  and  seven  months 
to  mature;  but  this  fact  shuts  the  velvet  bean  ont 
when  grown  much  north  of  Florida.  By  far  the  most 
valuable  legume  tor  the  South  is  the  cow  pea  in  all  its- 
various  forms.  With  cow  peas  in  the  summer,  and 
crimson  clover  and  the  vetches  in  winter,  we  cannot 
see  any  need  for  any  of  the  other  legumes. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Spent  Tan  Bark  and  Lime  as  a  Fertilizer. 

We  have  at  this  place  a  steam  tannery,  at  which 
we  can  get  a  quantity  of  ashes  from  spent  tan  bark, 
and  lime  that  has  been  used  in  tanning  the  hides. 
The  lime  is  obtained  from  a  quarry  on  New  river  near 
Ripplemeade. 

In  what  proportion  ought  this  lime  and  ashes  to  be 
used  on  a  sandy  loam  soil!  I  thought  of  using  about 
500  lbs.  of  each  per  acre  broadcast,  and  supplement 
this  with  about  ten  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre  for 
corn  ;  for  winter  oats  and  grass  about  500  lbs.  of  each 
without  the  manure  ;  also  the  same  for  land  to  be  put 
in  cow  peas. 

Would  this  lime  and  ashes  have  a  tendency  to 
sweeten  the  land  1 

Wise  Co.,  Va.  W.  S.  Mathews. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  such  ashes  are  worth.  I 
can  find  no  analysis  of  tan  bark  ashes  except  one  that 
I  had  made  at  the  Miller  school  laboratory  some  years 
ago.  This  showed  that  the  ashes  had  less  than  2  per 
cent,  potash  ;  but  they  have  a  considerable  percentage 
of  lime,  and  the  lime  in  them  is  in  a  better  form  than 
that  you  will  get  from  the  vats,  which  has  lost  its 
caustic  character  and  is  simply  carbonate.  But  if  yon 
do  not  have  far  to  haul,  it  may  pay  you  to  use  these 
ashes  and  lime.  But  I  would  not  use  less  than  LOOD 
lbs.  per  acre.     On  the  corn  land,  I  would  plow  under 
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the  manure  first  and  apply  the  lime  on  top  just  before 
planting,  and  work  it  in  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
erop.  Half  a  ton  per  acre  of  the  lime  and  ashes  will 
be  but  a  moderate  dressing.  Of  course  there  will  be 
a  tendency  to  sweeten  the  soil,  but  this  will  hardly  be 
as  positive  as  if  the  lime  was  freshly  slaked. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Lime  for  Tobacco  Land. 

I  have  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  that  I  want  to 
put  in  tobacco  this  year.  Half  of  this  lot  is  in  Ger- 
man clover,  which  I  want  to  plow  under,  and  the 
other  half  has  a  lot  of  vegetation  on  it.  Will  cover 
the  whole  lot  with  manure.  The  soil  is  medium  light 
■with  red  clay  subsoil.  Have  never  used  lime  on  it. 
Had  this  same  lot  in  tobacco  in  1898,  and  it  was  full 
of  white  scabs.  Would  you  advise  using  lime,  and 
how  much  per  acre,  and  when  must  I  apply  it? 

Caroline  Co.,  Va.  W.  H.  Kelley. 

I  would  apply  the  manure  on  the  part  not  in 
•clover,  and  would  add  some  phosphate  and  potash. 
As  to  the  lime,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  help  you 
Have  never  applied  lime  directly  to  tobacco,  and  can- 
not say  what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  crop.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  of  our  readers  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  this  line  who  can  help  you.  I  never  give 
advice  about  anything  we  know  nothing  about,  and 
liming  tobacco  is  one  of  these  things.  Will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  one  who  knows.  Probably  our  peanut 
editor  in  Sussex  can  tell  30U  all  about  it. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Seeding  Grass — Cranberry  Growing. 

1.  Should  I  apply  raw  bone  meal  the  first  year  before 
seeding  grass?  Also,  what  quantity  to  apply  per  acre, 
and  how  to  apply  it?  Where  could  I  purchase  same 
of  best  quality  at  lowest  figures? 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Acme  harrow? 

3.  I  have  about  ten  acres  of  land  close  to  the  St.  Law 
rence  river,  which  is  covered  with  water  at  every  high 
tide.  What  do  you  think  of  plantiug  cranberries? 
Would  salt  water  and  our  climate  have  a  bad  effect  on 
that  crop  ?    Where  could  I  purchase  plants  ? 

Quebec,  Can.  Chs.  Belleeiye. 

1.  If  the  land  is  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility  there  will 
be  no  need  for  the  application  of  raw  bone  meal  or 
other  fertilizer  the  first  year.  But  an  annual  dressing 
of  3u0  or  •100  lbs.  of  bone  meal  thereafter,  applied 
broadcast,  will  greatly  invigorate  the  sod.  You  can 
get  fertilizers  from  Boston  manufacturers  as  conve- 
niently as  anywhere  in  the  country. 

2.  The  Acme  harrow  is  an  excellent  implement  for 
woiking  the  surface  of  the  soil  after  plowing  sod,  as  it 
will  not  pull  out  the  sod.  But  there  is  no  one  harrow 
that  is  best  for  all  purposes  and  all  soils.  The  disc 
and  the  cutaway  are  about  the  best  pulverizers  in  my 
experience. 


3.  You  would  have  to  dyke  the  marsh  to  make  it 
fit  for  cranberries,  and  then  be  prepared  to  flood  it 
with  fresh  water.  If  you  want  to  go  into  cranberry 
culture,  it  will  pay  you  to  visit  the  Cape  Cod  growers 
and  study  their  methods.  W.  F.  Masset. 


Moles. 


Some  people  claim  to  believe  that  moles  are  a  greater 
benefit  than  an  injury,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
almost  wholly  insectiverous  in  their  diet.  This  I  dis- 
pute. A  mole  will  destroy  seed  corn  after  it  has  been 
anointed  with  tar  from  the  Southern  pitch  pine,  while 
every  other  known  animal  and  fowl,  including  crows, 
will  pass  it  by.  I  think  the  great  majority  of  farmers 
will  favor  their  extermination.  I  therefore  submit 
the  following  cheap  and  effective  plan  : 

to  destroy  moles. 

Mix  a  proper  quantity  (no  particular  rule)  of  arse- 
nic with  corn  dough,  make  a  small  hole  into  their 
roads  here  and  there,  and  deposit  a  lump  of  dough  in 
each,  about  the  size  of  a  marble.  Cover  the  holes 
with  any  convenient  substance,  such  as  clods  of  dirt, 
to  exclude  the  light. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  a  piece  of  land  badly  infested 
with  moles,  that  I  wished  to  plant  in  sweet  potatoes. 
Success  depended  on  first  getting  rid  of  the  moles.  As 
a  matter  of  experiment,  I  concluded  to  try  corn  dough 
and  arsenic,  as  above.  Two  applications  resulted  in 
a  virtual  extermination.  Some  of  the  moles  came  out 
of  the  ground,  and  soon  after  died.  Other  poisons 
may  answer  as  well,  but  I  know  that  arsenic  can  be  re- 
lied on.  The  best  time  to  apply  is  perhaps  in  early 
spring,  soon  after  the  moles  leave  their  winter  quar- 
ters. Bryan  Tyson. 

Moore  Co.,  N.  C. 


Bean  Growing  in  Virginia. 

I  would  say  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Fetter  and  others  that  the 
white  navy  bean  (a  bunch  bean),  does  very  well  here, 
but  must  not  be  planted  earlier  than  the  15th  of  June 
nor  later  than  the  10th  of  July.  Take  good  fair  land, 
plow  well  and  harrow  finely  and  plant  in  rows  three 
feet  apart  about  fourteen  inches  apart  in  row,  work 
twice  with  cultivator.  The  beans  will  ripen  just  before 
frost ;  pull  up  and  throw  in  heaps  when  dry,  and  do 
not  let  them  remain  out  for  the  rain  to  fall  on  them. 

Hanover  Co.,  Va.  F.  Guy. 


Onions  or  Garlic  in  Pasture. 

Will  you  please  state  in  the  Planter  what  is  the  best, 
if  there  is  any  way,  to  get  rid  of  garlic  in  a  permanent 
pasture.  Also  how  best  to  prevent  it  from  invading 
such  pasture.  C.  J.  Hillyer. 

Sjyotsylvatiia  Co.,  Va. 

If  any  one  knows,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  them  tell. 
I  cannot  give  any  remedy  for  them.  I  am  in  the  same 
boat,  and  would  give  a  great  deal  to  know  how  to 
eradicate  onions  from  permanent  grass,  or  from  any- 
where else,  for  that  matter.  W.  F.  Massey. 

[See  an  article  in  this  issue  on  weeds,  where  the 
writer  tells  how  he  got  rid  of  this  pest. — Ed.] 
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Peas  for  Hog  Pasture. 

Kindly  give  me  your  idea  of  sowing  peas  for  hogs, 
and  if  the  black  pea  is  best  to  sow.  I  have  a  fine 
grey  pea,  and  would  like  to  sow  them,  if  you  think 
they  suit  hogs  as  well  as  the  black. 

Fluvanna  Co.,  Va.  Chas.  B.  Wood. 

We  have  published  a  number  of  articles  on  the 
subject  of  peas  as  forage  crops  for  stock  and  pastures 
for  hogs,  and  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  in 
the  next  two  issues,  when  the  planting  of  the  pea  crop 
is  seasonable.  Shortly  we  may  say  that  we  strongly 
ad'ise  the  growing  of  peas  for  all  stock,  both  for  pas- 
ture and  for  hay.  As  a  hog  pasture  we  know  of  noth 
ing  better.  In  different  sections  of  the  South,  different 
varieties  of  the  pea  are  grown.  In  some  the  Black 
does  best,  in  others  the  Red  Ripper,  and  again  in 
others  the  Whippoorwill  or  the  Unknown.  In  Vir- 
ginia, we  have  generally  found  the  black  pea  to  do 
well  both  as  a  heavy  producer  of  vines  and  of  peas. 
The  Uuknown  produces  more  vines,  but  does  not  ma 
ture  its  seed  so  well  or  so  fully  as  the  black  in  this 
State.  We  do  not  know  the  grey  pea  you  mention, 
but  if  it  grows  well  and  matures  its  seed  it  will,  no 
doubt,  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  black.  All 
the  cow  peas  are  s-imply  variations  of  one  genus  of 
plants. — Ed. 


Rock  Salt — Raw  Bone  vs.  Acid  Phosphate. 

Is  rock  salt  for  cattle  soli  in  Richmond  or  B »lti- 
mire!  I  see  no  advertisement  of  it  in  the  Planter. 
Kindly  let  me  know  where  to  get  ir. 

Is  not  '•Armoar's  raw  bone''  at  -82S  per  ton,  analysis 
20  percent,  phosphoric  acid  and  i\  percent,  ammonia, 
cheaper  than  ''acid  phosphate"  a'  §14  per  too,  analy 
sis  12  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  ? 

Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.  E.vquiber. 

Rock  salk  can  be  had  in  Richmond  of  several  of  the 
merchants  dealing  in  farm  supplies.  Messrs.  Carter 
&  Byland  we  know  to  handle  it. 

Ic  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  relative  commer- 
cial values  of  raw  bone  and  acid  phosphite.  Iu  raw 
bone  the  phosphoric  acid  is  in  an  insoluble  condition, 
aud  therefore  nob  immediately  availi  tie.  M  >st  of  the 
Experiment  Stations  place  no  commercial  value  on  in 
soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Some  place  it  at  2  cents  per 
pound.  Practical  experience  in  the  use  of  raw  bone 
demonstrates  it  to  be  a  valuible  fertilizer  on  most 
lands,  but  by  reason  of  the  insoluble  character  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  it  is  slow  in  action,  yet  lasting  in  its 
It  would  bs  unjust  to  estimate  its  full  value 
at  2  cents  per  pound,  but  equally  unjust  to  estimate 
it  at  4  cents  per  pjund,  which  is  the  commercial  value 
of  the  available  phosphoric  acid  in  acid  phosphate, 
and  would  be  the  commercial  value  of  that  in  bone  if 
made  available  by  the  use  of  acid. — Ed. 


Lawn  Ruined  by  Weeds  and  Coarse  Grass — How  to- 
Remedy. 

Plantain,  sorrel  and  a  most  rampant  vigorous, 
worthless  wild  grass  have  crowded  out  all  desirable 
grasses  in  my  lawn  of  about  five  acres  area. 

How  best  can  I  restore  my  lawn  is  my  problem,  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  suggest  the  remedy. 

My  soil  is  rotten  rock  or  decomposed  gnei^  and 
schist,  and  does  not  settle  back  like  clay  after  berng 
heaved  by  frost.  I  never  rolled  my  lawn  until  this 
mouth. 

The  wild  grass  forms  a  flat  bunch,  and  throws  up  a 
sheathless  stalk  with  radiating  arms  on  its  top,  carry- 
ing round  pendant  seeds,  but  which  ripen  and  fall  al- 
most as  soon  as  fully  formed.  My  manager  calls  it 
crow's  foot. 

My  farm  is  in  Alexandria  county.  Va.,  and  nothing 
thus  far  but  heavy  pasturing  will  keep  down  broom- 
sedge  and  above  wild  grass.  The  latter,  however,  will 
crowd  out  sedge — in  fact,  everything  else. 

District  of  Columbia.  R.  S.  Lacey. 

The  presence  of  sorrel,  plantain  and  the  coarse  wild 
are  usually  i  dicative  of  a  lack  of  fertility 
in  the  land.  Tney  are  "survivals  of  the  fittest." 
Before  any  steps  can  be  taken  to  renovate  the  lawn 
permanently,  steps  must  be  taken  to  rid  the  land  of 
the  weed  seeds  with  which  it  will  now  be  well  seeded 
from  the  growth  of  the  sorrel,  plantain  and  coarse 
grass,  which,  from  the  description,  we  take  to  be  Pan- 
icum  crusgalli  (cock's  foot)  for  several  years.  To  secure 
this  it  will  be  necessary  to  plow  the  land  and  work  it 
fine,  and  thus  encourage  germination  of  the  weed 
seeds.  As  soon  as  the  weeds  commence  to  grow  the 
land  should  be  cultivated  and  thus  kill  the  crop. 
Continue  this  through  the  summer  and  early  fall,  kill- 
ing each  new  crop  as  it  germinates.  By  the  time  for 
seeding  grass  in  the  fall,  the  land  will  be  clean  from 
weeds.  In  August,  apply  50  bushels  of  lime  to  the 
acre,  and  harrow  in.  A  few  weeks  later,  apply  500 
lbs.  of  bone  meal  to  the  acre,  harrow  in.  and  then  seed 
with  a  heavy  seeding  of  mixed  lawn  grasses,  harrow 
in  and  roll.  In  the  s.  ring,  when  the  grass  com- 
mences to  grow,  apply  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
the  acre,  roll,  and  keep  mowed  short  all  the  summer. 
In  this  way  a  fine  lawn  can  be  secured.  A  dressing  of 
50  lt>s.  of  muriate  of  potash  and  300  lbs.  of  acid  phos- 
phate to  the  acre  every  two  years  in  the  fall,  and  50 
lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  in  the  spring,  or  of 
300  or  400  lbs.  of  bone  meal  every  two  years,  will  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  weeds  and  coarse  grass. — Ed. 


Yield  of  Corn. 

Please  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions in  the  April  Planter: 

I  <w  in  the  February  Planter  that  Mr.  H.  E.  Wood, 

of  Fluvanna  county,  took  an  acre  of  land  known  in 

Mu  as  •■  wornout  land,''  and  made  it  produce 

30-  bills,  of  corn  the  first  year,  after  spring  plowing 
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and  late  planting.  Now,  in  "Old  Hanover,"  on  what 
is  known  as  "wornout  land,"  63  bbls.,  without  the  30, 
is  considered  a  most  excellent  jield,  and  we  can  well 
afford  to  work  land  that  will  produce  that  amount 
Now,  I  wish  to  know  why  land  that  will  produce  so  well 
was  turned  out  to  grow  pines?  And  as  I  see  nothing 
unusual  in  Mr.  Wood's  mode  of  cultivating,  I  wish  to 
know  why  this  great  difference  of  yields  in  counties  so 
near  each  other  1 

And  I  thought  36j  bbls.  of  corn  was  an  enormous 
yield  for  any  land.  But  if  Mr.  Wood  made  this  under 
such  adverse  circumstauces  on  "wornout  land."  how 
much  would  he  consider  was  a  maximum  yield  for  an 
acre  of  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  under  favor- 
able circumstances  1  W.  W.  Green. 

Hanover  Co.,   Ya. 

Our  correspondent  does  Mr.  Wood  an  injustice,  no 
doubt  unintentionally.  Mr.  Wood  made  the  yield  of 
361  bbls.  on  a  rich  piece  of  river-bank  land,  as  he  was 
careful  to  explain.  The  residue  of  the  land,  on  some 
of  which  he  made  yields  of  from  17  to  18  bbls.,  was 
partly  high  and  partly  lowland,  which  had  been  aban 
doned  twenty  years  or  more  ago.  On  the  whole  twen- 
ty two  acres  he  made  an  average  of  11  bbls.  (55  bush.) 
to  the  acre.  Mr.  Wood  hopes  and  expects  yet  to  make 
200  bushels  to  the  acre. — Ed. 


Watermelon  Growing. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  in  your  next  month's 
issue  what  chemicals  will  make  watermelons  on  the 
same  piece  of  ground  two  or  three  years  in  succession  ? 

I  have  made  the  best  of  pi  eparation  after  the  second 
year  on  the  same  land,  but  without  good  results. 

I  am  a  market  gardener,  and  have  an  experience  of 
twenty  years  or  more.  My  farm  contains  about  thirty 
acres,  on  which  I  have  to  make  all  my  crops,  some- 
times two  crops  on  the  same  piece  of  land. 

Chesterfield  Co.,  Va.  J.  W.  Collier. 

We  know  of  no  fertilizing  materials  that  can  be 
used  which  will  make  certain  a  crop  of  watermelons 
when  grown  several  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
piece  of  land.  Watermelons,  like  almost  every  other 
crop,  call  for  a  system  of  rotation  in  their  growth. 
They  appear  at  the  best  to  grow  with  less  vigor  on 
land  upon  which  a  similar  crop  has  been  grown  in 
the  previous  year,  and  frequently  fail  altogether  from 
some  fungoid  disease  with  which  the  previous  crop 
has  inoculated  the  land.  We  hear  that  much  of  the 
celebrated  Georgia  melon  land  has  had  to  be  aban- 
doned within  the  last  year  or  two  on  this  account. 
New  laud,  or  at  least  land  on  which  melons  have  not 
been  grown  for  a  year  or  two,  ought  to  be  selected 
every  year  for  the  crop.  A  few  forksful  of  compost 
of  well  rotted  manure  and  leaf  mould  should  be  placed 
in  a  depression  where  the  plants  are  grown,  and  this 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  handful  of  high-grade 
fertilizer  having  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  8  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  8  per  cent,  of  potash. 


The  ammonia  may  be  derived  from  cotton  seed  meal, 
dried  blood  or  nitrate  of  soda,  the  phosphoric  acid 
from  acid  phosphate  or  dissolved  bone  and  the  potash 
from  kaiuit  or  muriate  of  potash. — Ed. 


The  Best  Plow  to  Use — Moon  Signs. 

Please  answer  the  following  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Planter  : 

1.  If  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Oliver  Chilled 
Plows,  which  do  yon  recommend  as  being  the  best  on 
ordinary  land,  the  No.  20  or  the  No.  40?  The  No.  40 
turns  the  soil  over  more  flat  than  the  No.  20.  Which 
is  the  better  way  to  plow  ? 

2.  A  great  many  people  believe  in  planting  by  the 
moon.  I,  myself,  do  not  believe  in  it.  What  is  your 
opinion  about  itt 

3.  After  breaking  corn  land  in  the  fall,  should  the 
cultivation  before  planting  be  deep  or  shallow? 

Siam,  Tenn.  A  Subscriber. 

1.  We  prefer  to  use  a  plow  that  does  not  lay  the 
furrow  flat,  especially  when  breaking  land  in  the  fall, 
winter,  and  early  spring.  When  the  furrow  slice  is 
laid  on  edge,  the  soil  of  the  surface  and  subsoil  is 
easier  mixed  together  by  the  harrow  and  cultivator 
and  better  results  obtained. 

2.  Planting  by  the  sign  of  the  moon  is  an  old  super- 
stition which,  in  this  age  of  knowledge  and  scientific 
teaching,  ought  never  to  be  heard  of.  If  the  land  is 
got  into  good  mechanical  and  physical  condition  by 
being  worked  and  fertilized,  when  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  working,  and  the  crop  is  planted  in  due  sea- 
son, and  kept  propeily  cultivated  during  growth,  and 
seasonable  rains  fall^during  the  period  of  growth,  a 
crop  may  be  confidently  reckoned  upon,  however  the 
signs  of  the  moon  may  be  at  the  time  of  planting.  We 
are  afraid  moon  signs  are  made  the  excuse  for  much 
neglect,  bad  farming,  and  want  of  appreciation  of  sci- 
entific teaching,  amongst  ignorant*people  throughout 
the  South. 

3.  Deep.— Ed. 


Onion  Growing — Fertilizer  for  Cotton. 

1.  What  is  the  proper  way  to  cultivate  onions  t 
Should  they  be  worked  deep  or  shallow  ?  These  are 
onions  planted  from  sets. 

2.  I  have  a  piece  of  new  ground  cut  down  last  win- 
ter, and  laid  out  last  summer.  It  is  sandy  land.  I 
want  to  plant  cotton  on  it.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer 
to  use  ? 

Lexington  Co.,  8.  C.  Ge6.  P.  Cross. 

1.  Onion  setsj'should  be  cultivated  frequently,  but 
shallow,  until  they  have  made  their  growth,  and  then 
be  left  alone  to  mature. 

2.  For  a  cotton  fertilizer,  mix  1,000  lbs  of  acid 
phosphate,  800  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  and  200  lbs. 
of  kainit,  to  makeja  ton,  and  apply  at  the  rate  of  300 
or  400  lbs.  to  the  acre. — Ed. 
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Paint  for  Roof. 

Please  inform  me,  through  your  columns,  if  it  would 
be  advisable  to  put  zinc  and  lead  in  roof  paint.  I 
painted  my  roof  with  bought  paint  last  fall,  and  it 
has  chalked  already. 

Whilst  we  do  not  profes?  to  be  experts  in  paint,  and 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  other  than  that  ac- 
quired by  experience  in  using  one  or  two  diffeieut  va 


14  per  cent,  acid  phosphate,  60  lbs.  of  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, and  350  lbs.  of  hen  manure.  Apply  at  the  rata 
of  300  or  400  lb.?,  to  the  acre.— Ed. 


Potash  in  Soils — Potash  Salts. 

Are  the  data  given  on  page  116  of  Agricultural  Re- 
port for  1  S!'6.  relative  to  the  potash  contents  of  soil, 
and  its  availability,  in  your  opinion  reliable  as  a  basis 
from  which  to  decide  if  an  application  of  same  is 


rieties,  we  do  not  think  either  lead  or  zinc  paints  to   ueeCje(j » 

be  suitable  for  pointing  a  m°tal  roof.     These  paints       If  so,  can  I  get  samples  analyzed,  by  whom,  at  what 

are  suitable  for  wood  work,  which  is  absorbent,   bat   cost  ami  proper  way  of  taking  samples  1 

Where  can  I  get  potassium  phosphate  as  noted  on 
page  12S  of  same  volume,  and  at  what  priee! 

I  thiuk  some  similar  composition  is  what  I  want  for 
peannts. 
Surry  Co  ,  Ya.  Reader. 


metal  wauts  a  piiut  that  will  form  a  protective  cur 
and  adhere  without  being  absorbed.  For  this  pur 
pose,  there  are  special  metallic  paints  prepared  and 
sold.  We  have  found  a  mixture  of  tir  and  pitch  ap 
plied  hot  to  be  a  good  protector.  This  should  be 
sprinkled  over  with  sand  before  it  sets  hard,  and  then 
it  forms  a  most  desirable  coating. — Ed. 


Hog  Feeding — Age  of  Breeding  Animals. 

1.  I  am  feeding  my  pigs  on  slop  of  shorts  and  corn 
meal.  Is  it  b^st  to  feed  tins  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed,  or 
should  it  be  allowed  to  sour! 

2.  At  what  age  should  ho^s  be  allowed  to  breed  ? 

3.  Would  a  buck  lambed  the  1st  ult.  do  for  service 
next  fall  ? 

Albemarle  Co.,  Ya.  X.  T.  Z 

1.  The  slop  should  be  fed  sweet,  but  should  be 
mixed  long  enough  before  being  fed  to  allow  the  meal 
used  to  be  thoroughly  soaked.  Sour  milk  has  been 
fed  to  hogs  with  some  little  greater  advantage  than   cal  analyses  of  soils  being  of  much  help  in  the  prac- 

sweet.  but  the  difference  is  scarcely  appreciable.  tiral  work  of  the  farm-     The  result8  worked  oat  ia 

_               „  .                            ,    .      ,        ,.  nature's  laboratory  rarely  agree  with  those  worked 

2.   The  use  of  immature  animals  for  breeding  pur-  .                         ,            J     ° 

,     ,            ,         .       ,           ,           .    .  out  in  the  chemist  s  laboratory,  by  reason  of  the  cli- 

poses,  whether  male  or  female,  ought  not  to  be  encour-  ...                                 .,  *                 .     .    t, 

y      ^    „    .              ,.„                   ,  .                        ,  matic  conditions  aflecting  the  soil  so  differently  in  the 

aged.     It  is  a  prolific  source  of  degeneracy.     A  sow  ^»    . 

°                   ,             ,.          ,    ,          ,      •                   ,„  held  from  those  affecting  it  in  the  laboratory, 

should  not  have  a  litter  before  she  is  a  year  old,  or  .       "                       _       ~         _. 

.,,,.,,,',            '  The  German  Kali  Co.,  iNassau  St..  INew  York  City, 

near  that  age.     A  buck  lamb  should  not  be  used  at  ..         .                      ...            .      . _,      *    „  «./ 

are  the  sole  agents  in  this  country  for  sale  of  all  the 


The  author  of  the  article  from  which  yon  quote  is 
Dr.  Wiley,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  chemical  questions  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  any  state- 
ment he  makes.  The  Chemist  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Richmond  makes  analyses  of 
soils  for  citizens  of  the  State  free  of  charge  when  his 
other  duties  permit  of  his  having  time  to  do  this 
work,  but  we  should  doubt  much  whether  he  would, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  be  able  to  find  time  for  such 
work.  Possibly  the  Chemical  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  might  help  yon. 
Personally,  we  have  very  little  confidence  in  chemi- 


all  for  service  before  he  is  ten  mouths  or  a  year  old, 
and  then  only  for  light  service  the  first  year. — Ed. 


Germau  Potash  Salts. — Ed. 


Hen  Manure  — Fertilizer  for  Corn. 

1.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  per  cent,  of  ammonia 
or  nitrogen  iu  hen  manure! 

2.  Could  I  make  a  good  fertilizer  with  the  follow 
ing  :  South  Carolina  rock,  muriate  of  potash  and  hen 
manure,  and  how  should  they  be  mixed  !  Would  there 
be  phosphoric  acid  enough  in  the  rock ! 

Amelia  Co.,  Ya.  L.  C.  Kimball. 

1.  Fresh  hen  manure  has  on  an  average  1.10  per. 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  If  carefully  stored  iu  barrels  and 
kept  moist,  most  of  this  will  be  saved. 

2.  A  mixture  of  hen  miuure,  S  >uth  Carolina  rock, 
treated  with  acid  and  thus  made  into  acid  phosphate, 
and  muriate  of  potash,  will  make  as  good  a  corn  fer 
tilizer  as  can  be  used  on  the  crop.     Mix  1,000  lbs.  of 


SPRAYING  WITH  PURE  SULPHATE. 

Dr.  Jabez  Fisher,  the  veteran  horticulturist  of  Wor- 
cester county.  Mass.,  uses  pure  sulphate  of  copper  in 
place  of  bordeaux  mixture,  adding  2  or  3  ounces  of 
the  copper  sulphate  to  a  50  gallon  barrel  of  water. 
The  2  ounce  solution  is  for  tender  trees  like  peaches 
and  plums,  while  the  stronger  is  for  apples,  pears  and 
forage  in  general.  In  spring,  before  the  buds  swell, 
strong  solution — 2  pounds  to  50  gallons — is 
sprayed  upon  the  foliage  of  the  previous  year  as  it 
lies  upon  the  ground  in  order  to  kill  the  spores  found 
there. 


TO  DESTROY   LICE  ON  HOGS. 

Wash  the  animals  all  over  with  crude  petroleum, 
and  the  nest  day  give  them  a  thorough  washing  with 
warm  water  and  soap. 
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Trucking,  Garden   and   Orchard. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

The  cold  wet  weather  of  March  has  greatly  delayed 
•work  in  the  garden  and  truck  patches,  and  little  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  getting  crops  into  the  land. 
With  such  weather  as  we  are  still  having,  seeds  of  all 
kinds  are  better  out  of  the  ground  than  planted.  Be 
careful  not  to  attempt  the  working  of  the  land  until  it 
is  dry  enough  to  work  freely,  and  leave  the  tools  clean. 
Land  worked  when  wet  is  land  put  back  rather  than 
forward.  Before  planting,  see  that  you  have  a  line 
deep  seed  bed.  It  should  be  made  as  fine  as  an  ash 
bed,  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  or  a  foot,  if  you  are  to 
have  the  best  success,  and  it  should  be  made  as  rich 
with  well  rotted  manure  and  high  grade  fertilizers  as 
possible.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  to  be  good,  should 
be  grown  quickly,  and  to  grow  quickly,  they  must 
have  plenty  of  food  readily  assimilable.  Do  not  sow 
-or  set  out  the  main  crops  of  vegetables  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  as  there  will  yet  be  many  cold 
days  and  nights.  Sow  small  crops  of  English  peas, 
radishes,  turnips,  beets,  lettuce,  parsley,  onions  and 
kale.  If  the  weather  should  be  mild,  these  will  come 
on  ahead  of  the  main  crop,  and  thus  give  at  least  a 
small  gathering,  whilst  if  cold  weather  continues,  not 
much  loss  will  be  sustained  in  having  to  resow. 


Set  out  cabbage  plants,  onion  sets  and  asparagus 
roots. 


'  Transplant  tomato  plants  raised  in  hot  beds  into 
cold  frames,  or  where  they  can  be  sheltered  from  the 
cold  until  the  weather  is  more  seasonable.  Nothing 
so  much  improves  tomato  plants  as  to  transplant  them 
several  times  before  setting  them  out  finally.  It  makes 
them  stocky  and  well  rotted,  and  they  fruit  much 
earlier. 


Seeds  of  tomatoes,  egg-plants,  peppers,  and  canta- 
loupes should  be  sown  in  boxes  or  in  gentle  heat,  and 
the  plants  be  set  out  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle. 


rot.  Keep  covered  with  sash  or  boards  until  the 
weather  becomes  mild.  This  hot  bed  may  be  used  for 
raising  tomato  plants  and  other  tender  plants  before 
bedding  down  the  sweet  potatoes,  as  these  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  set  out  before  June. 


Do  not  neglect  the  spraying  of  the  orchard  and 
vineyard.  In  our  last  issue  will  be  found  a  spray 
calendar  giving  full  instructions. 


Clean  up  all  trash  from  the  lawn  and  flower  garden, 
and  let  the  flower  beds  be  dug  over  and  be  raked  fine, 
ready  for  the  sowing  of  seeds  and  setting  out  of  plants. 
Give  the  lawn  a  good  rolling. 


THE  FRUIT   PROSPECT. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold  wet  weather,  we  hear  re- 
ports of  good  fruit  prospects.  The  frost  has  not  in- 
jured the  buds  as  yet.  There  is  every  indication  of  a 
heavy  bloom  on  apples,  peaches,  plums  and  pears. 
Strawberries  are  also  looking  well. 


Hot  beds  should  be  got  ready  for  striking  sweet 
potato  slips.  Make  up  the  bed  of  good,  fresh  horse 
litter  and  leaves,  tramped  solid.  This  should  be 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  thick,  and  should  be  en- 
closed with  plank.  After  the  bed  has  settled,  cover 
with  four  or  five  inches  of  woods-mould  and  sand,  and 
leave  to  warm  up.  When  the  fiery  heat  has  cooled 
down  a  little,  spread  the  potato  sets  on  the  soil,  barely 
touching  each  other,  and  cover  with  sandy  mould. 
Keep  jnst  moist,  not  wet,  or  you  will  be  troubled  with 


THE  ENGLISH  PEA  LOUSE. 

Last  year  very  serious  damage  was  done  to  the  early 
English  pea  crops  in  the  Tidewater  section  of  this  State 
and  in  Maryland  ;  indeed,  so  great  was  the  injury  that 
whole  fields  were  a  loss.  The  pest  again  appeared  in 
the  fall-sown  crop.  Whilst,  of  course,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  crop  will  be  again  subjected  to  the  ravages 
of  the  insect  this  year,  yet  when  once  such  a  pest  has 
appeared  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  at  least  for  a 
few  years  a  recurrence  of  the  visitation  is  not  only 
possible  but  probable.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  know 
if  anything  can  be  done  to  prevent  or  combat  the  pest 
if  it  appears.  The  Entomologist  and  Horticulturist 
of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station  made  experiments 
last  year  with  various  sprays  upon  crops  infested  with 
the  louse,  and  we  herewith  present  the  results  of  such 
work  for  the  information  of  pea  growers. 

"Last  October  our  attention  was  called  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  late  pea  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Nor- 
folk by  a  green  louse. 

Upon  investigation,  this  insect  was  found  to  be 
widely  distributed  ;  though  many  fields  were  visited 
none  were  fouud  free  from  this  pest.  A  field  of  eight 
acres  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  L.  Nimmels,  planted  to  this 
crop,  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  parched  vines  were 
white  with  cast  skins  and  dead  insects,  and  the  soil 
was  also  covered  with  them.  Several  othei  fields  were 
in  the  same  condition.  Judging  from  the  reports 
of  planters,  the  early  crop  was  injured  much  worse 
than  the  late  one.     Mr.  J.  Lyman  Babcock  states  that 
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he  planted  one  field  the  second  time  for  the  spring 
crop,  and  both  crops  were  entirely  destroyed.  This 
insect  also  did  considerable  damage  in  1898. 

The  insect  responsible  for  this  damage  is  a  new  eco- 
nomic species.  It  appears  to  be  Nectarophora  de- 
structor, the  same  reported  by  Professor  W.  G.  John- 
son at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic  En- 
tomologists of  last  year. 

The  young  of  this  species  are  brought  forth  alive 
during  the  summer  mouths,  from  both  the  winged  and 
wingless  agamic  mothers,  at  a  rapid  rate.  They  first 
attack  the  young  tender  shoots,  but  soou  spread  over 
the  entire  plant  and  sap  the  life  out  of  it  iu  a  few  days. 
Like  other  aphidte,  this  insect  is  not  a  leaf  eater,  but 
inserts  its  beak  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant  and  sucks 
the  sap,  hence  no  food  poison  can  affect  it,  and  we 
must  rely  on  those  insecticides  which  kill  by  contact. 

Our  experiments  were  made  in  a  tentative  way,  and 
extended  over  such  a  short  period  that  they  cannot  be 
considered  conclusive,  yet  somethiug  was  learned, 
and  in  view  of  the  large  interests  at  stake,  we  deem  it 
proper  to  give  the  results  to  growers. 

Good's  No.  6  tobacco  potash  soap,  and  a  kerosene 
water  mixture  were  used  in  this  experiment  and  were 
applied  with  the  Deming  knapsack  sprayer.  This  soap 
is  a  new  brand  containing  a  percentage  of  tobacco  and 
costs  a  trifle  more  than  the  standard  No.  3  soap.  The 
lice  were  plentiful,  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  sur 
faces  of  the  leaves,  and  in  this  part  of  the  experiment 
the  spray  was  applied  oaly  to  the  parts  of  the  vines 
that  could  be  reached  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  con 
sequently  the  insecticide  reached  not  more  than  60  or 
70  per  cent,  of  the  insects  and  the  number  killed 
will  appear  small.  This  treatment  was  applied  Octo 
ber  27th. 

Plots  1  and  2  were  treated  with  a  solution  of  soap, 
one  pound  to  six  and  eight  gallons  of  water  respec 
tively.  On  the  28th,  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  insects 
were  dead ;  29th,  the  foliage  showed  slight  injury. 
Results  almost  identical  for  the  two  plots. 

Plots  3  and  5  received  the  soap  solution,  one  pound 
to  ten  and  twelve  gallons  water  respectively ;  28th, 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  insects  were  dead  ;  29th, 
foliage  showed  no  injury.  These  two  plots  also  gave 
practically  the  same  results. 

Plot  6  was  treated  with  soap  solution,  one  pound  to 
sixteen  gallons  water ;  28th,  about  50  per  cent,  of  in 
sects  dead  ;  29th,  foliage  showed  no  injury. 

Plot  7  was  treated  with  the  soap  solution,  one  pound 
to  twenty  gallons  water ;  28th,  30  per  cent,  of  insects 
dead  ;  29th,  foliage  showed  no  injury. 

Plots  9  and  10  received  the  soap  solution,  one  pound 
to  twenty-six  and  thirty  two  gallons  of  water  respec 
tively  ;  28th,  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  insects  dead  ;  29th, 
foliage  showed  no  injury. 

Plot  12,  treated  with  5  per  cent,  kerosene  water 
mixture  ;  28th,  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  insects  dead  ;  29th, 
foliage  showed  slight  injury. 

Plot  13,  treated  with  7i  per  cent,  kerosene  water 
mixture  ;  28th,  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  insects  dead  ;  29th, 
foliage  showed  slight  injury. 

Plot  14,  treated  with  10  per  cent,  kerosene-water 
mixture  ;  28th,  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  insects  dead  ;  29th, 
foliage  showed  greater  injury. 

Plots  16,  17, 18.  20  and  21  were  treated  with  12},  15, 
20,  25  and  30  per  cent,  kerosene  water  mixture  re- 


spectively, and  gave  almost  identically  the  same  re- 
sults— viz  ,  on  28th,  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  insects  dead  j 
29th,  a  large  per  cent,  of  foliage  burned. 

Plots  4,  8,  11,  15  and  19  were  checks,  upon  which 
the  insects  appeared  perfectly  healthy  all  through  the 
experiment. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  soap  solu- 
tions, one  pound  to  six  and  eight  gallons  of  water, 
though  rather  more  effective  on  the  lice  than  the 
weaker  solutions,  are  too  strong  for  safe  use  and  in- 
jured the  foliage. 

The  treatment  with  soap,  on '  pound  to  ten  and 
twelve  gallons  water,  though  not  quite  so  effective  on 
the  lice,  did  not  injure  the  foliage,  aud  we  think  that 
they  can  be  relied  upon  to  kill  all  the  lice  with  which 
they  come  in  contact. 

The  weaker  solutions  did  not  injure  the  foliage,  bub 
were  not  effective  on  the  lice. 

Shade  had  partly  reached  the  plots  before  they  were 
treated  with  the  kerosene  water  mixture,  and  this 
may  partly  account  for  the  injury  to  foliage ;  but  we 
think  kerosene  unsafe,  no  matter  how  effective  against 
the  lice.  Even  when  a  small  per  cent,  of  kerosene  is 
used  in  the  water  mixture,  it  penetrates  the  tissues 
of  the  plants,  changing  their  color  and  permanently 
injuring  them,  yet  this  small  per  cent,  is  not  effective 
aga'nst  the  lice.  The  larger  per  cent,  of  kerosene  is 
effective  against  lice  but  injures  the  foliage  badly. 

As  a  sufficient  number  of  lice  were  not  reached  by 
the  above  treatment,  another  experiment  with  soap 
was  determined  upon  ;  kerosene  being  so  unsatisfac- 
tory was  abandoned.  The  vines  were  sprayed  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  as  they  lay  upon  the  ground  ; 
they  were  then  turned  over  and  the  other  side  sprayed. 
In  this  way  a  much  larger  number  of  lice  were  reached. 
A  soap  solution  of  one  pound  to  twelve  gallons  of 
water  was  used  ;  it  killed  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  lice 
and  did  not  injure  the  foliage.  It  would  require 
twenty  pounds  of  soap,  costing  about  one  dollar,  to 
treat  one  acre  at  this  rate. 

As  the  lice  often  appear  on  the  tips  first,  it  is  proba- 
ble the  vines  could  be  watched  and  treated  before  they 
become  so  badly  infested  as  to  require  lifting  in  order 
to  treat  the  under  side.  Then  this  could  be  repeated 
whenever  the  insects  reappear.  Only  careful  field 
work  on  a  large  scale  can  settle  the  details  of  treat- 
ment of  this  insect.  J.  L.  Phillips, 

Assistant  in  Entomology. 

H.  L.  Price, 
Assistant  in  Horticulture. 

Experiment  Station,  Blacksburg,  Va. 


Peach  Leaf  Curl  may  be  prevented  by  spraying. 
The  foliage  of  peach  trees  is  very  tender,  and  often 
the  spraying  is  of  more  injury  than  the  disease.  It 
should  be  done  before  the  buds  start  in  the  spiiug, 
using  copper  sulphate  or  strong  bordeuax  mixture. 


The  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle  is  inoet  effectively 
controlled  by  the  use  of  Paris  green  when  the  insects 
are  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Kerosene  emulsion 
and  pyrethrum  have  been  used  with  good  results. 
The  wild  cucumber  can  be  planted  as  a  trap  crop,  as 
the  beetles  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  it. 
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Live  Stock  and    Dairy. 


PROMINENT  FEATURES  OF  THE  GREAT  FOUR- 

DAYS'-HEREFORD  SALE  AT  KANSAS  CITY, 

FEBRUARY  27th    TO   MARCH    2d,   AND 

SOHE    RECOLLECTIONS. 

Another  Hereford  sale,  another  record  broken,  an 
other  proof  that  Herefords  are  all  their  breeders 
claim  for  them.  In  spite  of  the  worst  snow  storm  in 
seyeral  years,  which  blockaded  some  bidders  from  the 
first  two  days'  sales,  and  had  a  most  dampening  eff-.ct 
on  the  first  arrivals,  19S  sold  for  $05,730.00  an  aver 
age  of  $331.80,  beating  the  average  at  the  October 
Hereford  show  and  sale,  which  was  $317.11  and  eclips 
ing  the  Aberdeen- Angus  Sale,  held  in  Chicago  Nov. 
23d  and  24th,  at  which  the  average  was  $321.04,  the 
latter  being  the  efforts  of  six  breeders,  the  recent 
Hereford  sale  of  only  four. 

The  names  of  those  who  made  this  sale  a  golden 
reality : 

On  first  day,  Mr.  C.  A.  Stannard,  owner  of  the 
famous  Sunny  Slope  Herd,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Second  day,  Mr.  T.  F.  B.  Sotham,  president  of  the 
American  Hereford  Breeders'  Association  and  pro 
prietor  of  the  celebrated  Weaver  Grove  Herd  at 
Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Third  day,  Messrs.  W.  S.  Van  Natta&Son,  of  Fow- 
ler, Ind.  The  home  of  those  grand  old  bulls  Fowler, 
Cherry  Boy,  and  others. 

Fourth  day,  Messrs.  Scott  &  Marsh,  owners  of  the 
well-known  herd  at  Belton,  Mo. 

On  the  first  day  four  sons  of  imported  Salisbury 
(19083,  76059,  the  head  of  the  Castalia  Herd  at  Kes 
wick,  Va ,  brought  the  following  prices:  $300.00, 
$375.00,  $400.00,  $410.00,  which,  however,  would  m\ 
doubtedly  have  been  higher  under  favorable  weather 
conditions;  in  fact,  Mr.  Stannard  had  been  offered 
$500.00  and  $700.00  for  two  of  them  at  private  sale. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Salisbury  calves  have  been 
offered  to  the  public,  and  they  created  most  favorable 
comment. 

Oa  the  second  day  the  four-year-old  bull,  Thickset, 
broke  all  records  of  Herefords  at  public  auction  in 
America  by  selling  for  $5,100.00  to  Mr.  Wm.  Hum 
phrey  of  Ashland,  Neb. 

Graniee,  a  three-year-old,  brought  $1,500.00,  and 
SirComewell,  a  four- year  old,  $1,000  00. 

All  three  of  these  bulls  are  sired  by  Correcor 
48976,  and  all  were  bred  by  T.  F.  B.  Sotham,  who  ig 
also  the  breeder  of  their  sire;  an  unprecedented  record t 
a  glowing  tribute!  All  honor  to  Mr.  Sotham  for  his 
indefatigable  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Herefords  in  par- 
ticular and  good  stock  generally,  and  for  his  patience 
and  skill  in  producing  an  epoch-making  sire  like  Cor. 


rector,  by  applying  the  most  scientific  principles  to 
breeding. 

The  average  of  Mr.  Sotham's  50  head  was  $454.70. 

And  now  a  few  reminiscences  are  in  order. 

On  March  1,  1*99,  at  Mr.  Sotham's  annual  sale  Sir 
Bredwell,  also  sired  by  Corrector,  or  as  he  is  affection- 
ately called,  "Old  Dad,"  broke  all  records  for  Here- 
fords at  public  auction  in  America  by  going  under  the 
hammer  for  $5,000.00. 

And  on  March  3,  1S9S,  at  the  famous  Sunny  Slope 
sale  of  imported  and  home-bred  Herefords,  the  im- 
ported two  year  old  bull  Salisbury,  bred  by  Mr.  John 
Price,  Pembridge,  England,  broke  all  previous  simi- 
lar records  by  going  at  $3,000.00  to  his  present  owner, 
Mr.  Murray  Boocock,  of  Keswick,  Va.,  where  he  now 
heads  the  Castalia  herd  of  registered  Herefords. 

Salisbury  is  showing  in  his  calves  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  him  as  a  sire  of  the  fiaest  type  of  intelligent 
breeding — the  result  of  years  of  study  and  work. 

Mr.  Boocock  is  doing  much  to  advance  the  cause  of 
good  stock  by  his  constant  effort  and  educational  work 
along  this  line,  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  cattle  industry  of  the  South. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  Breeders'  Gazette: 

Mr.  Murray  Boocock  of  Castalia  Farm,  Keswick, 
Va.,  is  one  of  those  who  have  reason  to  join  in  The 
Gazette's  urgent  demand  that  probable  value  for  breed- 
ing purposes  shall  be  set  up  as  a  show  yard  standard 
rather  than  mere  fat  or  tallow.  As  has  already  been 
stated  in  these  columns  he  shipped  to  the  late  Kansas 
City  Hereford  show  his  valuable  imported  stock  bull 
Salisbury  76059,  along  with  some  high- class  breeding 
females  and  some  Salisbury  calves.  No  exhibit  seen 
upon  that  occasion  possessed  more  interest  for  the 
breeding  fraternity,  but  it  was  soon  made  apparent 
that  the  Castalia  cattle  did  not  carry  sufficient  fat  to 
enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  more  highly- 
conditioned  entries.  Salisbury  himself  has  wisely 
been  held  down  to  ordinary  breeding  condition.  Ever 
since  his  importation  he  has  given  promise  of  proving 
a  sire  of  out  standing  character.  His  calves  possess 
marked  quality  and  fine  finish,  and  under  favorable 
conditions  would  develop  rare  wealth  of  flesh.  Mr. 
Boocock  may  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  his  tilt  with  fat  at  Kansas  City,  but  he  is  in 
no  wise  discouraged.  He  has  a  capital  foundation  to 
build  upon  and  some  of  the  best  "white  faces"  of  the 
future  should  come  from  Castalia  Farm. 


THE  SHORT  HORNS  MOVING  UP. 

Our  Hereford  friends  have  had  a  long  and  prosper- 
ous run,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  end  is  not  yet.  In- 
dications strongly  point,  however,  now  to  a  return  to 
favor  of  our  old  friends,  the  Short  Horns.  The  sales 
of  this  breed  in  1S99,  demonstrated  that  the  friends  of 
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the  Short  Horus  were  not  all  dead,  although  the  aver 
age  prices  made  were  not  equa  to  those  made  at 
Hereford  Sales.  At  the  dispersion  sale  of  the  herd 
of  J.  R.  Crawford  &  Sons,  at  Newton,  la.,  on  the  8lh 
of  March  last,  evidence  was  abundant  that  the  friends 
of  the  breed  were  still  legion,  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  prove  their  faith  by  their  works.  Thirteen 
bulls  sold  for  $3,670,  an  average  of  $2S2.30;  42  cows 
sold  for  $1S,255,  an  average  of  $431.65  ;  55  head  sold 
for  821.025,  an  average  of  $39S.<>3.  Amongst  the 
highest  priced  ones  was  Gwendoline  5th,  sold  for 
$1,100;  Bashful  4th,  sold  for  $.'45,  and  Glen  Victoria 
2d,  sold  for  $920.  Six  Nonpareils  sold  at  an  average 
of  $636  each.  Victor  Baron,  the  son  of  Baron  Cruick- 
shank,  sold  for  $^25. 

At  the  Barclay  sale,  21  head  from  the  Davidson  herd 
made  an  average  of  nearly  $370. 

These  are  good  prices,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
are  only  the  forerunners  of  others.  There  is  a  stabil 
ity  about  the  popularity  of  the  Short  Horus  whicn 
never  fails  to  assert  itself  when  challenged.  It  is  built 
on  well  and  long  tried  merit,  and  is  deserved. 


HEREFORDS  STEADILY  ADVANCING  IN  FAVOR. 

When  I  began  breeding  in  1897,  and  later  joined  the 
American  Hereford  Breeders'  Association,  I  was  the 
only  Virginia  member.  To  day  there  are  five  Virginia 
members,  and  I  know  of  several  parties  owning  pure 
bred  Hereford  bulls  who  are  now  looking  for  Hereford 
heifer  calves  to  begin  breeding  registered  stock.  The 
cross  of  a  Hereford  sire  on  selected  Jersey  cows  pro- 
duces a  "  white-face  "  calf  with  the  Hereford  tendency 
to  flesh  dominating.  Dairymen  who  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  their  calves  can  by  using  a  Hereford 
sire  and  substituting  skim- milk  and  flax  seed  jelly  or 
linseed  oil  cake  meal,  "  old  process,"  for  whole  milk 
raise  their  calve3  to  good  veals.  This  is  a  demon 
strated  fact,  not  a  theory.  Here  is  a  solution  of  the 
stock  problem  which  many  farmers  will  welcome. 

Every  indication  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  cat 
tie  industry  of  the  South  is  based  on  the  solution  of 
breed  and  feed  problem.  The  breed  must  be  a  hardy, 
thrifty,  "rustling"  kind;  the  feed  must  largely  be 
locally  produced  to  be  economical.  For  instance,  fifty 
years  ago  the  by  products  of  the  cotton  plant  were 
cast  aside  as  worthless;  to  day  100  pounds  of  cotton 
seed  yields  approximately: 

Cotton-seed  hulls 4S.9  pounds. 

Cotton  seed  meal 37.5        " 

Cotton-seed  oil 12.5        " 

and  the  hulls  and  meal  find  ready  sale  as  stock  feed  in 
the  local  markets.  Linseed  oil  cake  and  meal  ought 
to  be  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  mention,  but 


it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  while  this  valuable  stock 
food  has  long  been  used  in  England  and  the  West, 
Southern  stockmen  are  only  just  beginning  to  realize 
its  value. 

As  to  grasses  the  Agricultural  Stations  are  doing 
their  best  to  instruct  the  South  that  grasses  heretofore 
neglected  can  be  profitably  cultivated.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  fodders.  Try  sorghum.  As  to  climate, 
that  of  the  Middle  Atlantic,  Southern  Coast,  Southern 
Middle  and  Gulf  States  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  op- 
portunity is  afforded  of  raising  cattle  in  a  natural  way, 
with  plenty  of  suu  light,  and  fresh  air,  and  only  simple 
rain  proof  sheds  to  protect  them  from  cold  storms  and 
provide  a  dry  bed. 

There  are  no  "hot-house  plants"  raised  at  Cas- 
talia. 

The  possibilities  of  making  this  a  great  cattle  section 
await  the  cooperation  of  energetic  men.  This  move- 
ment has  been  started  and  is  progressing;  it  is  now  a 
question  of  time. 

These  few  words  to  my  brother  breeders  and  stock- 
men to  induce  them  to  give  good  cattle  and  grass  a 
chance.  Of  course,  there  are  one  or  two  other  breeds 
one  might  mention,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  Herefords. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  old  boatman 
who  used  to  run  a  sail-boat  ferry  across  the  Hudson 
at  Poughkeepsie.  When  the  first  steam  ferryboat 
was  introduced  there,  the  old  fellow  still  persisted  in 
running  his  sail  boat  as  usual,  and  one  day  he  was 
rewarded,  for  the  steamboat  broke  down  and  the  in- 
creased traffic  kept  him  busy  day  and  night.  "Ye 
may  ta'k  about  yer  steam  cars  an'  yer  steamboats" 
he  said,  "but  as  fer  me,  gi'  me  canvass."  And  the 
people  thought  so  too.  Murray  Boocock. 

Albemarle,   Va. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Resuming  description  of  my  trip  through  West  Vir- 
ginia, Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  early  part  of  which 
was  described  in  the  February  issue. 

After  passing  over  the  Alleghanies,  the  greater  part 
of  my  railroad  travelling  was  at  night,  giving  little 
opportunity  for  observation. 

Between  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis,  and  a  lit- 
tle beyond,  I  was  able  to  "spy  out  the  land."  It  did 
not  strike  me  as  being  particularly  fertile,  judging 
from  the  corn  stubbles  and  poor  growth  of  wheat. 
The  land  was  beautifully  level,  occasionally  chauging 
into  slightly  rolling,  well  tended,  with  clean  fields  and 
fence  rows,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  good  build- 
ings. 

A  gentleman  on  the  cars,  a  resident  of  the  country 
through  which  we  were  passing,  said  the  land  was 
formerly  quite  fertile,  producing  fine  crops,  but  was 
now  toe  triag  out,  and  that  the  unfavorable  appearance 
of  the  wheat  crop  was  due  to  Hessian  fly. 
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I  was  struck  with  the  absence  of  cattle,  and  espe- 
cially cattle  of  good  blood  along  this  Miami  Valley. 
Hogs  were  in  abundance,  many  of  them  Chester 
Whites,  Jersey  Reds  and  Berkshires,  but  the  Poland- 
Chinas  predominating. 

From  Indianapolis  my  journey  took  me  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  Camargo,  Douglas  Co., 
Illinois. 

What  a  revelation  it  was  to  one  from  the  rough 
hills  of  Middle  Virginia  to  awake  and  suddenly  gaze 
upon  the  apparently  boundless  and  fertile  prairies, 
stretching  on  either  hand  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  garden  spots  of  this  country;  here  and  there  a 
clump  of  timber  to  relieve  the  mouotony  of  a  dead 
level. 

Not  ordinary  acres  were  these,  but  acres  every  foot 
of  which  was  fertile,  as  rich  as  our  liver  bottoms  of 
the  East,  yielding  forty  to  sixty  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  and  in  oats  as  much,  and  valued  at  $65  to  $80  per 
acre.  In  my  buggy  drives  around  Camargo  I  did  not  see 
an  acre  of  wheat,  and  was  told  it  is  now  hard  to  raise 
it  on  account  of  winter  killing  and  insect  pests. 

In  driving  around  one  sees  great  pens  of  yellow  and 
white  corn  unroofed  and  unprotected  from  thieves.  I 
was  told  that  but  little  care  was  taken  in  locking  up 
an>  thing. 

The  country  is  divided  into  sections,  the  roads  gen 
erally  taking  air  lines.  When  one  is  asked  what 
direction  he  is  going  to  take,  he  usually  replies  north, 
south,  east  or  west,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Oats  are  seeded  there  only  in  spring,  our  fall  oat 
winter  killing.  The  seeding  of  a  crop  of  oats  is  almost 
a  pastime.  When  ready  for  work  they  gear  to  a 
wagon  a  broadcast  seeder,  fill  the  body  with  oats  and 
drive  ahead.  The  capacity  of  the  seeder  is  80  acres 
per  day.  This  section  is  embraced  in  the  broom  corn 
section  of  Illinois,  Areola,  about  ten  miles  distant,  be 
ing  the  centre.  Some  of  the  producers  had  sold  at  $60 
per  ton,  and  the  trust  that  purchased  was  selling  at 
$200,  and  was  even  then  trying  to  get  its  grip  on  the 
seed. 

The  people  reminded  me  a  good  deal  of  our  own 
people,  indeed,  many  of  them  are  of  Virginia  descent. 
A  little  acquaintance  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
Virginia  qualities.  In  answering  ordinary  questions 
of  a  stranger  they  are  rather  more  abrupt,  and  not  so 
much  inclined  to  go  into  details  as  we  are,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  they  have  a  more 
mixed  population  to  encounter  than  we  have,  a  large 
foreign  population,  and  more  business  on  their  hands. 

The  negro  element  is  almost  nothing,  and  what 
there  is.  is  confined  mainly  to  cities.  Not  enough  of 
them  to  make  a  race  question,  though  that  question 
sprang  up  last  summer  at  the  cost  of  several  lives 
At  Tuscola  I  was  informed  there  were  a  few  in  the 
white  schools.  At  Areola,  it  was  said,  no  negro  could 
remain  ;  if  he  arrived  at  night,  he  must  depart  in  the 
morning.  They  like  them  for  servants  One  breeder 
of  Angus  cattle  offered  to  trade  a  big  black  fat  cow 
for  a  big  black  fat  Virginia  cook.  I  tried  one  when  I 
returned  home;  her  reply  was,  "  Illinois  !  I  done  tried 
Illinois,  and  I  thanked  de  Lord  when  He  let  melef  it." 
There  are  few  cattle  grazed,  that  is,  stock  cattle,  but 
extensive  feeding  is  carried  on  I  saw  few  calves  or 
yearlings  around  Douglass  county,  bnt  many  two, 
three  and  four  year  olds  in  the  feed  lots,  showing 


mostly  Short  Horn  grading.  Feeding  them  means 
corn,  corn,  corn,  and  this  section  is  where  some  of 
the  market  toppers  go  from.  The  cattle  have  what 
roughness  they  want,  and  blue  grass  in  the  summer, 
but  still  the  corn  is   fed. 

One  farm,  owned  by  Mr.  Bragg  of  Tuscola,  was 
feeding  300  head,  not  for  two,  four  or  six  months, 
but  for  a  year,  and  he  expected  to  feed  each  steer  (they 
were  all  steers)  100  bushels  of  corn  during  that  peiiod, 
or  30,000  bushels  to  the  bunch.  He  was  theu  buying 
corn  at  25  cents  per  bushel  delivered  at  his  granaries. 

Mr.  Bragg  brought  into  that  section,  in  the  fall  of 
1S98,  1.200  steers,  and  the  fall  of  1899,  1,500.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  me,  and  a  very  gratifying  one,  to  learn 
that  all  those  cattle  had  been  purchased  in  Virginia. 
They  were  not  such  cattle,  however,  as  we  see  in 
Eastern  and  Middle  Virginia,  but  cattle  of  good 
blood,  raised  on  good  grass.  It  was  particularly 
gratifying  that  the  purchases  from  one  fall  to  the  next 
increased  25  per  c^nt ,  showing  that  Virginia  cattle 
had  done  well  in  the  feed  lots  of  Illinois. 

Is  not  this  suggestive  that  as  the  plow  and  sheep 
torce  cattle  from  the  far  Western  and  Southwestern 
ranges,  the  cheap  waste  lands  of  the  South  may  be- 
come the  breeding  ground  for  the  cattle  that  must  fill 
the  feed  lots  of  the  Central  West? 

How  much  more  probability  of  its  fulfillment,  if  ive  will 
improve  the  blood  of  our  cattle.  It  is  neither  possible  nor 
probable  unless  we  do. 

The  necessity  for  this  improvement  is  being  more 
and  more  emphasized  each  year,  and  never  more  than 
in  the  past  season.  While  there  is  a  general  admis- 
sion of  a  scarcity  of  cattle,  yet  common  stock  have 
been  a  drug  for  six  months  to  the  sorrow  of  many  a 
speculator;  yet  cattle  showing  improved  blood  have 
found  ready  buyers  at  good  prices. 

I  visited  three  breeding  establishments  of  Angus 
cattle  in  Illinois,  and  at  one— a  Mr.  Armstrong's— saw 
two  cows  that  he  had  lately  purchased  at  the  Novem- 
ber sale  in  Chicago  They  were  handsome  cattle,  and 
brought  high  figures,  but  I  have  seen,  as  to  individu- 
ality, as  good  cattle  at  $100. 

Mr.  Stone,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Planter, 
gives  some  ligures  comparing  average  prices  at  which 
several  of  the  beef  breeds  have  sold  at  public  sales. 

In  passing  let  me  say  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Stone's  Herefords.  and  they  are  good  ones.  Mr.  Stone 
is  doing  a  good  thing  for  himself  and  this  section  in 
introducing  the  Hereford  cattle,  and  buyers  who  pre- 
fer that  breed  should  see  his  stock,  and  get  his  figures. 

The  figures  given  show  the  Angus  a  little  behind 
the  Hereford.  This  should  be  regarded  as  a  remark- 
able showing  to  the  advantage  of  the  Angus.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  breed  of  cattle  is  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction  in  this  country, 
and  consequently  is  few  in  number.  There  are  no 
figures  at  hand  to  base  my  statement  on,  but  it  is  safe 
to  assert  there  are  ten  Herefords  to  one  Angus. 

The  cattle  sold  at  the  sales  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stone 
are  presumably  the  "  pick  ot  the  land."  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  larger  number  to  select  from  should 
give  the  best  results.  Theu  again  the  Herefords  have 
some  of  the  richest  men  of  this  country  to  back  them, 
one  of  the  strongest  associations  financially  to  support 
them,  in  many  ways,  as  well  as  in  offering  heavy  pre- 
miums at  exhibitions  of  various  kind.  It  is  true  the 
Herefords  have  done  a  little  better  at  those  sales,  but 
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has  anything  bat  an  Angus  touched  the  high  water 
mark  for  seventeen  years,  of  81  cents  for  twelve  head 
ami  8i  cents  for  three  head!  The  twelve  averaged 
$114  for  beef,  and  not  yet  two  years  old.  And  who 
bought  this  beef?  come  one  trying  to  boom  the  Angus 
breed  1  Armour  &  Co  ,  who  buy  for  the  dollars  and 
cents  there  is  in  a  transaction. 

If  Armour  &  Co.  have  a  fancy  breed  it  should  be  the 
Hereford,  for  a  member  of  the  concern  is  a  leading 
breeder  of  Hereford  cattle. 

What  did  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Wing  say  in  a  December 
issue  of  the  Breeders  Gazette,  and  who  is  Mr.  Wing* 

Mr.  Wiug  is  a  paid  writer — and  right  wortin  is  he 
of  his  hire — of  the  Gazette,  and  a  practical  farmer,  a 
man  who  in  one  hour's  observation  can  see  more  than 
most  men  in  a  week,  and  can  tell  you  about  it  in  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  manner,  even  though  it 
be  so  prosaic  a  subject  as  an  ox  eating  his  morning 
meal. 

Mr.  Wing  is  even  now  engaged,  or  was  lately  so,  in 
travelling  through  the  West  and  Southwest  writing 
descriptions  of  the  great  stock  rauches.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Wing,  as  well  as  his  employers,  not  to 
settle  at  one  blow,  as  he  has  done,  "the  battle  of  the 
breeds."  This  position  should  be  neutral,  merely  the 
providers  of  the  battle  ground,  interested  spectators, 
but  not  taking  sides.  To  be  plainer — the  more  discus 
eion  there  is,  the  more  interesting  the  paper;  the  more 
interesting  the  paper,  the  greater  the  number  of 
subscribers  ;  the  larger  the  number  of  subscribers,  the 
longer  list  of  ads.     They  should  be  hands  off. 

But  Mr.  Wing  in  the  ebullition  of  enthusiasm  forgot 
the  caution  that  should  have  beeu  his.  forgot  the  ueu 
tral  position  of  the  Gazette,  and  its  representatives; 
and  after  a  visit  to  a  famous  ranch,  the  name  of  whose 
owner  I  forget,  said  in  about  these  words:  "  Mr.  Blank 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Angus  are  the  best 
cattle;  he  carries  5.000  cattle,  and  should  kuow.  And 
says  farther,  "  It  is  my  purpose  in  restocking  my  own 
farm  to  use  Angus  bulls."  C.  E.  Jones. 

Fluvanna  Co.,  Va. 


THE  DAIRY  BREEDS— AYRSHIRE  CATTlE, 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Among  the  popular  dairy  breeds,  and  not  much  if 
any  b  'hind  any  of  the  others  in  excellence,  are  the 
Ayrshires.  The  county  of  Ayrshire,  their  native 
home,  is  a  large  district  bordering  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Scotland.  Its  greatest  length  is  seventy  eight 
miles,  and  average  breadth  about  fourteen  miles.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  unduliting  and  hilly, 
containing  a  great  number  of  lakes  and  small  streams, 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ayr,  with  its  tributaries  (the 
Lugar  aud  Doon),  the  Garnock,  Irvine,  Girvin,  and 
Stinchar.  Noue  of  them  are  more  than  thirty-five 
miles  long,  and  would  scarcely  be  called  rivers  in 
America. 

The  climate  is  moist,  but  mild  and  healthful.  The 
soil  along  the  coast  is  light  and  sandy,  interspersed 
with  deep  loam.  The  most  fertile  districts  are  in  the 
centre,  where  clay  predominates.     On  the  east  side 


are  extensive  moss  and  moor  lands,  not  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, being  generally  elevated  and  barren. 

The  Ayrshire  farms  are  generally  small,  averaging 
less  than  ninety  acres  each,  and  the  agriculture  previ- 
ous to  1809  was  extremely  rude,  primitive,  and  infe- 
rior to  other  parts  of  Scotland  ;  but  since  that  period 
there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  by  extensive 
draining,  better  tillage,  and  raising  superior  stock  in 
greater  numbers,  thereby  providing  the  manure  to 
enrich  the  farms.  More  cows  are  kept  in  Ayrshire 
than  in  any  other  county  in  S-otlaod.  Excellent  but- 
ter and  the  famous  Cheddar  cheese  are  made  there. 

Among  the  interesting  antiquities  to  be  found  in 
Ayrshire  are  the  ruins  of  Furnbnry  Castle,  the  family 
seat  of  Robert  Bruce.  Near  the  mouth  of  Bonnie 
Doou  is  the  small  cottage,  where  the  great  lyric  poet 
of  Scotland,  Robert  Burns,  was  born,  aud  where,  be- 
fore he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  composed  most  of 
his  immortal  songs.  Here  is  the  old  "Alloway  Kirk," 
the  ruins  of  the  church  where  his  tipsy  hero,  Tam 
O'Shanter,  saw  the  witches  holding  their  midnight 
revel,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  the  tavern, 
where  he  had  been  drinking  with  his  companions; 
and  near  by  is  the  bridge  over  which  he  made  his 
lucky  escape  from  the  mad  pursuit  of  the  witches, 
only  losing  the  old  mare's  tail,  which  was  caught  by 
one  of  his  foremost  pursuers.  Not  far  from  here  is 
the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Burns  in 
1825. 

Furnices,  iron  works,  foundries,  machine  shops, 
extensive  coal  mines,  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, furnish  an  excellent  home  market  for  the  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  products  of  the  farmers  of  Ayr- 
shire. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  ability  to  raise  good 
crops  and  dairy  products  is  a  near  home  market  for 
their  disposal.  When  the  Dakota  farmer  sends  his 
wheat  to  Great  Britain  to  compete  with  the  English 
and  Scotch  wheat,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  cost  of 
transportation  more  than  four  thousand  miles.  It  is 
the  same  with  onr  butter  and  cheese  seut  abroad,  the 
freight  is  deducted  by  the  consignee  before  payment 
is  made.  No  farmers  in  the  world  can  stand  it  long 
to  ship  away  the  life  blood  of  their  farms  and  pay  the 
cost  of  shippiug. 

The  history  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  like  the  history 
of  savage  tribes  without  a  written  language,  is  founded 
on  tradition.  There  are  no  authentic  records  in  ex- 
istence to  tell  us  by  whose  patient  labors  and  pains- 
taking efforts  this  excellent  dairy  breed  was  built  up 
and  their  milk  giving  capacity  developed.  The  old 
native  breed  of  the  country  was  rough,  coarse,  and 
uncomely,  resembling  the  Highland  breed  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Mr.  Aytoun,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  dairy  husban- 
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dry  of  Ayrshire  in  1826,  describes  them  as  "a  puny, 
unshapely  race,  not  superior  to  those  yet  met  with  in 
the  higher  districts." 

They  were  mostly  of  a  black  color,  marked  with 
white  on  the  face,  the  back,  and  the  flanks ;  and  few 
of  the  cows  yielded  more  than  one  and  a  half  to  two 
gallons  of  milk  in  a  day,  at  the  height  of  the  milking 
season,  or  weighed  when  fat  more  than  twenty  stone 
[of  dressed  beef].  In  the  language  of  the  country, 
they  were  called  "Bokies,"  or  "Hawkies." 

It  is  stated  that  as  early  as  1750  the  Earl  of  March- 
mont  brought  from  his  estate  in  Berwickshire  a  bull 
and  several  cows,  which  he  procured  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  of  the  Teesdale  or  Shorthorn  breed,  then 
generally  called  the  "Dutch"  by  most  English  breed 
ers,  because  they  had  so  large  an  admixture  of  the 
Dutch  or  Holstein  blood.  It  is  also  stated  that  others 
besides  the  Earl  of  Marchmont  brought  in  foreign  cat- 
tle resembling  the  same  race.  There  is  also  a  tradition 
that  there  was  an  importation  of  cattle  of  the  Alder- 
ney  or  Jersey  breed  into  Ayrshire,  and  the  tradition 
has  a  very  strong  proof  of  its  verity  in  the  great  sim 
ilarity  to  be  seen  between  the  Jerseys  and  Ayrshire*. 
"Were  no  such  tradition  in  existence,  the  trained  eye 
of  the  cattle  breeder  would  quickly  detect  the  points 
of  resemblance,  and  be  ready  to  affirm  that  the  blood 
of  the  one  had  been  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the 
other,  and  that  the  proportion  of  Jersey  blood  was 
large,  if  it  did  not  predominate.  In  the  general  re- 
semblance of  form,  in  the  color  of  the  skin  and  shape 
of  the  horns,  a  Jersey  might  easily  be  taken  for  an 
Ayrshire. 

The  cattle  themselves  furnish  the  strongest  proof 
possible  that  the  present  dairy  breed  of  Ayrshire  was 
formed  by  a  strong  admixture  of  Shorthorns  and  Jer- 
seys with  the  native  cattle  of  the  country. 

The  modern  cattle  of  Ayrshire  are  thus  described 
by  Prof.  Lowe  :  They  stand  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  class 
of  British  breeds  in  respect  to  size ;  the  horns  are 
small  and  curve  inward  at  the  extremity  like  Alder- 
neys ;.  the  shoulders  are  light,  and  the  loins  are  very 
broad  and  deep,  which  is  a  conformation  most  always 
accompanying  the  property  of  yielding  abundant  milk. 
The  skin  is  moderately  soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  an 
average  yellow  tioge,  which  appears  about  the  eyes 
and  on  the  mamse.  The  prevailing  color  is  reddish 
brown,  mixed  with  more  or  less  white.  The  muzzle  is 
usually  dark,  though  often  it  is  flesh  colored.  The 
limbs  are  slender,  the  neck  is  small,  and  the  head  is 
free  from  coarseness.  The  muscles  of  the  inside  of  the 
thigh,  technically  called  the  "twist,"  are  thin,  and 
the  haunch  frequently  drops  much  to  the  rump,  a 
-character  which  exists  likewise  in  the  Alderney 
breed,  and  which,  though  it  impairs  the  symmetry 
of  the  animal,  is  not  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the 


faculty  of  secreting  milk.  The  udders  are  moderately 
large,  without  being  flaccid.  The  cows  are  very  gen- 
tle, docile,  and  hardy  to  the  degree  of  bearing  to  sub- 
sist on  ordinary  food.  They  give  a  large  quantity  of 
milk  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  food  consumed, 
and  their  milk  is  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Ayrshire  cow,  Alice  Douglass,  had  a  record  of 
407J  pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days.  From  February 
10th  to  August  6th,  1S86,  she  gave  8,250  pounds  of 
milk.  When  four  mouths  in  milk,  she  made  a  record 
of  ten  pounds  and  twelve  ounces  of  butter  in  seven 
days.  Ayrshire  cattle  were  first  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1830.  J.  W.  Ingham. 


RED  POLLS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

In  the  February  number  I  notice  you  recommend 
Herefords  as  the  breed  of  cattle  suited  for  the  South, 
also  Eed  Polls,  but  the  latter  in  a  half  hearted  way. 
Now  I  think  the  Angus  and  the  Devou  each  superior 
to  the  Hereford,  and  I  believe  the  Eed  Poll  superior 
to  all  three,  for  which  I  will  give  you  my  reasons. 

The  fashion  is  changing  as  regards  the  size  of  beef 
cattle,  as  well  as  the  age  when  it  is  most  profitable  to 
sell.  The  size  demanded  is  from  1,000  to  1,250  or 
1,300  pounds,  and  the  age  from  20  to  24  months. 
Herefords  when  in  condition  are  apt  to  be  a  good  deal 
heavier  than  this,  and  it  will  require  from  25  to  30 
per  cent,  more  food  for  a  Hereford  than  for  a  Eed 
Poll. 

The  latter  lay  the  flesh  on  just  as  well  as  the  former, 
and  I  feel  sure  are  far  better  able  to  hustle  for  them- 
selves on  the  poor  pastures  of  the  South. 

Herefords  and  Devous  both  have  horns  and  are 
necessarily  fiercer  than  Polls— they  are  gentleness  it- 
self. The  Angus  has  the  reputation  for  being  able  to 
get  his  living  where  a  sheep  can,  but  with  his  heavy 
coat  he  would  suffer  in  our  summers. 

The  Eed  Poll  has  no  superior  for  taking  on  flesh 
economically,  nor  does  any  beef  bring  a  higher  price 
in  the  market,  while  for  butter  the  Poll  is  only  in- 
ferior to  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  the  skim- milk  bein<- 
much  superior. 

Not  long  since  the  Eed  Polls  carried  off  the  prize  iu 
England  for  milk  and  beef  at  the  same  time,  which  so 
far  as  I  am  informed,  has  never  been  done  by  any 
other  breed. 

They  will  not  yet  do  for  the  far  West,  for  a  Poll  can- 
not defend  her  calf  against  wolves  and  lions,  but  east 
of  the  Mississippi  I  believe  they  are  destined  to  tafee 
the  lead.  The  only  breed  likely  to  compete  success- 
fully with  them  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  Devon,  and 
they  will  be  handicapped  by  their  horns  and  by  their 
inferiority  in  size,  both  as  beef  cattle  and  as  milkers. 

These  are  my  convictions,  but,  of  course,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  speak  ex  cathedra. 

Ernest  Norfleet, 

Arizona.  Surgeon  U.  S.  N.  (Retired.) 
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The   Poultry  Yard. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

As  Mated  and  Bred  at  the  Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yard. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  single 
and  double  mating  systems  for  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
We  have  been  very  successful  with  the  double  mating 
system,  while  with  the  single  mating  we  have  produced 
a  few  good  birds,  but  not  many  fine  ones. 

With  the  double  mating  system,  we  produce  a  large 
per  cent,  of  good  birds,  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  them  color,  or  lighter,  one  that  is  as  deeply  barred  as  pos- 
being  good  show  birds.  The  only  culls  that  we  get  are  sible  on  the  back  and  breast.  The  feathers  should 
the  birds  with  crooked  combs,  and  a  few  that  have  end  with  a  dark  bar  if  you  expect  to  get  good  pullets, 
white  in  the  earlobes.  The  female  should  have  a  long  back,  with  a  slight 

To  produce  cockerels,  we  use  a  medium  dark  male  cushion   to   relieve  the  stiff  appearance  of  the  tail 


medium  dark,  evenly  barred  cockerels.  Save  the 
lightest  and  most  evenly  barred  pullets  from  this 
mating  to  use  as  breeders  the  next  season. 

For  pullet- mating,  use  a  light  even  colored  male,  as 
free  from  brass  as  possible.  The  barring  must  show 
strongly  in  the  wings,  and  run  well  into  the  under- 
color of  the  back.  The  bird  should  have  a  longr 
broad  back,  short  well  spread  tail,  and  medium  short 
legs. 

To  such  a  male,  mate  females  that  are  of  standard 


One  of  the  Barked  Plymouth  Rock  Breeding  Houses  at  Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards. 


bird,  a  little  darker  than  standard  color,  free  from 
glaze  or  metallic  lustre  on  the  back.  He  should  have 
a  well-curved  tail,  not  too  upright,  a  deep  well  round 
ed  breast,  good  broad  back,  and  should  be  standard 
weight  or  over. 

To  this  sort  of  male  should  be  mated  females  a  little 
darker  than  standard  or  exhibition  color.  They  should 
be  free  from  smutty  appearance  or  smoky  color  in  the 
plumage,  and  must  be  deeply  barred ;  the  deeper  the 
bars  extend  into  the  undercolor  the  better,  and  should 
have  as  clear  a  beak  as  possible.  In  shape,  they 
should  have  a  medium  short  back,  well-rounded 
breast,  and  a  prominent  tail.  The  body  should  be 
carried  well  forward  of  the  legs. 

Such  a  mating  should  produce  a  good  percentage  of 


feathers,  well-rounded  breast,  and  medium  length  o 
leg. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  you  will  pick  out  birds 
with  as  good  combs  as  possible.  We  prefer  a  low 
comb,  with  five  distinct  points  for  the  male,  and  as 
good  a  comb  for  the  female  as  we  can  get.  It  is  hard 
to  get  good  combs  in  females.  Avoid  using  females 
for  breeders  that  have  twisted  or  crooked  combs,  as 
this  defect  will  nearly  always  reproduce  itself. 

We  have  followed  the  above  plan,  and  feel  sure 
that  it  has  improved  our  birds  to  a  large  degree,  and 
have  our  breeding  yards  mated  on  that  line  this  year. 

Should  any  readers  of  the  Planter  happen  to  drop 
in  the  old  capital,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  them 
call.  Our  yards  are  situated  about  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  street  car  line,  on  the  Cary  street  road, 
west  of  the  city.  Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards. 
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SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS, 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

In  breeding  for  "points"  in  all  stock,  its  usefulness 
has  in  a  measure  been  sacrificed.  This  is  pre  emi- 
nently true  in  the  poultry  world.  That,  for  the  sake 
of  a  feather,  the  bird's  best  qualities— those  of  egg 
production  and  meat— should  have  been  made  second- 
ary considerations,  is  to  be  regretted.  That  a  few  are 
awakening  to  this  erroneous  practice  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  and  hope  for  the  future.  To  make 
money  is  the  object  of  most  persons  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. This  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  poultry 
yard  if  the  vigor  and  health  of  the  bird  and  its  atten 
daut  usefulness  is  overlooked  or  sacrificed  to  please 
the  fancy.  There  is  a  golden  mean  between  the  ex- 
tremes that  should  be  the  object  of  every  breeder. 
Neither  the  "  fancy  "  nor  the  "  utility  "  should  be  sac 
rificed,  bat  a  happy  and  harmonious  blending  of  the 
two.  " Like  produces  like"  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  a 
careful  selection  of  the  best,  both  as  to  "points"  and 
"  utility,"  can  be  expected  to  reproduce  its  kind.  No 
one  is  in  a  better  position  than  the  farmer  to  so  blend 
these  two  things,  for  having  selected  the  breed  of  his 
choice,  it  is  certain  that  with  free  range  and  proper 
attention,  he  can  expect  vigorous  constitutions  and 
the  best  results  from  his  fowls.  Now,  let  him  note  his 
most  prolific  layers — his  busy  hens — and  when  the 
proper  time  comes  dispose  of  all  his  drones  select  for 
his  own  flock  those  that  reach  nearest  the  standard, 
and  introduce  from  well-known  strains  neic  blood,  so  as 
to  avoid  any  deterioration  iu  his  flocks,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  blending  of  usefulness  and 
fancy  will  have  become  an  established  fact.  In  dis 
posing  of  his  culls  let  them  go  to  market  as  dressed 
fowls.  Never  send  them  alive.  When  sent  alive 
there  are  unscrupulous  parties  who  will  not  hesitate 
to  buy  them  for  breeding  purposes,  and  you  may 
awake  some  fine  day  to  find  your  strain  of  fowls  ad 
vertised  by  parties  you  snow  not  of.  Kill  the  cull 
and  keep  temptation  away  from  this  class  of  buyers. 

Mrs.  Payne,  in  her  article  in  the  March  issue, 
strikes  a  keynote  when  she  pleads  (?,  for  honesty.  And 
who  knows  what  a  serious  set  back  is  given  and  has 
been  given  to  the  interests  of  thoroughbred  poultry 
by  just  such  dishonesty  as  that  alluded  to  in  the  above 
paragraph.  It  is  most  assuredly  a  dishonest  practice 
to  pass  off  on  the  unsophisticated  or  the  beginner  the 
cullings  from  your  own  flock,  and  yet  such  practices 
are  but  too  common.  There  is,  however,  another  side 
to  this  dishonest  practice — that  of  the  buyer  who 
wants  the  best  stock  obtainable  at  open  market  or 
butchers'  prices.  The  care,  experience  and  labor  of 
years  go  for  nothing.  For  honest  dealing  there  must 
be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  both  buyer  and  seller 


to  give  valua  received.  Should  the  seller  obtain  more, 
he  defrauds  the  buyer  ;  should  the  buyer  give  less,  he 
defrauds  the  seller.  Let  the  seller  demand  fair  prices 
and  give  value  received  at  all  times,  and  let  the  buyer 
realize  that  he  is  getting  "his  money's  worth,"  and 
the  relations  of  business  will  be  established  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  man  that  a 
great  many  of  them  do  business  on  the  principle  that 
"a  sucker  is  born  every  day  in  the  year." 
Powhatan  Co.,  Va.  J.   H.  Sledd. 


THE  BRONZE  TURKEY. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

I  believe  the  Mammoth  BroDze  Turkey  is  the  best 
of  all  the  different  breeds.  It  is  hardier,  more  beau- 
tiful in  plumage,  more  readily  sold,  and.  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  record  of  standard  weights,  the  larg- 
est. 

The  standard  weights  are  as  follows  : 


Adult  cock... 
Young  cock.. 
Adult  hen... 
Young  hen... 


35  lbs. 
24  " 
22  " 
15    " 


Narragan- 

SETT. 


32  lbs. 


Buff. 


27  lbs. 
18    " 
18    " 
12     " 


White 
Holland. 


26  lbs. 
16  " 
16  " 
10   •' 


In  proof  that  Bronze  turkeys  sell  readily,  I  give  my 
own  experience.  Last  season,  advertising  only  in  the 
Planter,  I  sold  about  fifty  at  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  each, 
for  young  ones,  and  over  one  hundred  eggs  at  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents  apiece,  and  could  have  sold  a 
great  many  more  if  I  had  had  them.  This  year  I  am 
keepiug  enough  hens  to  supply  all  the  orders  I  get. 

In  raising  tuikeys  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  the 
young  ones  up  more  than  two  or  three  days  after 
hatched,  but  they  should  be  fed  eight  or  ten  times  a 
day  and  watched  carefully  after  turned  out. 

My  turkeys  lay  two  or  three  settings  of  eggs  a  year. 
Last  year,  one  of  the  hens  that  had  young  turkeys 
with  her,  laid  twenty-three  eggs  before  her  young 
ones  were  six  weeks  old,  and  another  laid  fourteen 
eggs  within  four  weeks  after  her  chicks  were  hatched. 

My  young  gobblers  now  weigh  twenty  odd  pounds, 
and  my  young  hens  from  sixteen  to  twenty. 

The  old  saying,  "Like  begets  like,"  holds  true  in 
the  breeding  of  turkeys.  If  your  hens  are  poorly 
bred  and  small,  and  your  gobbler  like  the  one  Job  was 
said  to  have  had— "So  poor  that  he  had  but  one 
feather  in  his  tail,  and  had  to  lean  against  the  fence  to 
gobble" — if  you  think  you  are  going  to  raise  good 
birds  from  such  stock  you  are  sadly  mistaken.  Select 
heavy  built,  broad  shouldered,  bright  eyed  females, 
with  firm  legs  that  stand  well  apart  and  with  the  gen- 
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eral  characteristics  of  a  strong  bird.  Mate  them  with 
a  pare  bred  ''Bronze  gobbler" — a  fine,  large,  well 
formed,  war  like  looking  fellow,  with  enough  life  and 
strength  in  him  to  make  the  other  occupants  of  the 
barn  yard  quake  with  fear  when  they  hear  his  lordly 
strut.  Haviog  thus  selected  your  breeding  birds,  you 
have  made  a  good  start  toward  success. 

One  gobbler  is  sufficient  for  as  mauy  as  thirty  five 
hens,  but  two  should  be  keptiu  case  one  dies  or  proves 
deficient  in  any  other  way. 

The  American  standard  of  excellence  gives  the  fol 
lowing  scale  of  points  for  turkeys,  by  which  judges 
determine  the  qualifications  of  exhibition  birds  : 

Symmetry,  10;  weight,  30;  condition,  10;  head,  5; 
wattle.  5  ;  neck.  5  ;  back,  7  :  breast  and  body,  10  : 
-wings,  S :  tail,  5  ;  legs,  5— total,  100 

Samuel  B.  Woods,  Jr. 
Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


RAISING  TURKEYS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

After  the  little  chicks  are  a  day  and  a  night  old  I 
give  each  a  grain  of  black  pepper  and  a  piece  of  lard 
the  size  of  a  pea,  this  is  good  tonic.  Then  I  put  them 
in  a  basket  and  keep  in  the  house  until  they  learn  the 
difference  between  something  to  eat  and  the  side  of 
the  basket.  I  generally  tie  a  spoon  to  the  side  of  the 
basket,  letting  the  bowl  fall  to  a  convenient  height, 
not  too  low,  a  turkey  usually  gazes  upward,  and  from 
time  to  time  I  go  to  the  basket  and  talk  to  them  until 
they  learn  to  come  and  eat  when  I  call.  I  can  do 
nothing  with  them  if  I  put  them  at  once  with  the  old 
one.  I  keep  the  hen  up  a  week  or  ten  days,  until  the 
little  ones  are  strong  enough  to  follow.  I  feed  them 
four  or  five  times  daily  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  then 
three  times  until  they  stray  so  far  that  I  cannot  find 
them  at  midday.  Feed  is  curds  mixed  in  meal  dough, 
made  with  sweet  milk  and  a  little  lard,  cracklings  or 
any  convenient  shortening,  without  salt,  stirred  in — 
this  is  fed  raw.  I  have  never  fed  bread,  it  is  too 
troublesome  ;  scraps  of  flour  bread  that  are  useless  I 
sometimes  work  in  sweet  milk  and  give  them,  this 
they  relish  keenly.  Onion  tops  cut  fine  I  «ive  for  a 
month,  broad  leaf  dock  is  also  good  and  chick  weed, 
but  not  necessary,  as  they  get  that  themselves.  Give 
plenty  of  wheat.  Last  season  my  turkeys  got  no  care 
from  the  middle  of  Augu-t  until  November.  I  lost 
fewer  than  usual,  and  raised  a  larger  flock  than  I  ever 
did,  but  they  were  small,  too  mauy  together,  I  think. 
I  teach  them  to  eat  corn  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  consider 
them  safe  when  they  can  eat  it.  Kerosene  and  lard, 
very  little  of  former,  is  best  for  insects—  rub  well  in 
wings  when  the  pin  feathers  start,  and  on  head  and 
throat  and  grease  the  old  hen  well. 

Caroline  Co.,  Va.  D.  B.  Washington. 


HEN  NESTS. 

I  use  woven  wire  hen  nests,  and  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. Vermin  cannot  collect  in  them,  or  if  they  do, 
just  turn  the  nest  over,  dip  in  scalding  water,  and 
"  there  yon  are." 

I  do  not  set  hens  in  the  hen  house,  but  in  "layers " 
outside.  In  cohl  weather,  as  the  nests  are  open,  I 
place  a  piece  of  newspaper  in  the  bottom  first,  then 
use  pine  shatters.  The  nests  are  $2  a  dozen,  Japan- 
ned, aud  will  last  for  years.  J. 

Waehapreague  Island,  Va. 


MENS   AND    BROODS. 


The  hens  will  now  commence  to  become  broody  and 
eggs  will  be  given  them  in  order  to  have  them  bring 
off  early  chicks.  But  how  many  of  these  chicks  will 
be  raised  is  another  matter.  Those  who  allow  their 
hens  to  lose  time  at  incubation  should  not  be  satisfied 
to  have  them  raise  only  one  third  of  the  chicks,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  The  cause  of  the  great  loss  among 
th-  little  chicks  (and  not  over  30  per  cent,  of  them 
ever  live  beyond  the  first  two  weeks)  is  the  dependence 
placed  upon  the  hen.  A  hen  can  raise  chicks  iu  May 
and  the  summer  months  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
but  she  cannot  be  successful  in  March  and  April  with- 
out assistance.  She  cannot  hover  her  brood  in  a 
manner  to  prevent  the  chicks  from  being  chilled, 
and  it  is  only  after  the  weaker  ones  have  perished  that 
she  keeps  the  others  alive.  It  is  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest,"  and  that,  too,  under  hardships  and  difficul- 
ties. Provide  a  warm  and  sheltered  place  for  the  hens 
and  broods  and  look  after  them  carefully.  It  will  pay 
to  save  the  early  chicks,  as  they  bring  the  highest 
prices. — Poultry  Keeper. 


NESTS  FOR  SITTERS. 

If  hens  are  allowed  to  set  during  the  cold  weather 
the  nests  must  not  only  be  composed  of  warm  mate- 
rial, but  the  boxes  must  be  in  a  warm  location  or  in- 
jury will  result  to  the  eggs  and  embryo  chicks  when 
the  hens  come  off  to  ear.  Sometimes  the  hens  will 
have  to  stand  quite  a  severe  temperature,  but  when  a 
hen  is  compelled  to  warm  a  dozen  ice-cold  eggs  with 
her  body  she  suffers  an  infliction  which  nothing  hut  a 
bird  will  endure.  The  warmer  the  nests  the  slower 
the  eggs  will  give  off  heat  when  exposed  and  the  less 
difficulty  is  encountered  by  the  hen  in  warming  them. 
— Poultry  Keeper. 


EARLY    LICE. 

The  lice  will  put  in  an  appearance  before  the  early 
pullets  begin  to  lay  in  the  spring,  and  by  the  time  the 
farmer  is  aware  ot  the  fact  he  will  have  his  poultry 
house  well  stocked  with  a  large  army  of  the  depreda- 
tors ready  to  operate  on  the  hens.  The  way  to  pre- 
vent lice  is  to  fight  them  early.  Never  let  them  get 
possession.  Get  a  hand  Rprayer  and  spray  the  house 
once  a  week,  and  do  not  miss  a  single  square  inch, 
giving  the  fences  a  spraying  also.  Use  the  kerosene 
emulsion. 
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The   Horse. 


NOTES. 

Since  the  revival  in  demand  and  decided  increase 
in  values  all  over  the  country,  breeders  have  found 
encouragement  to  commence  active  operations  again. 
A  firm  advocate  of  the  light  harness  horse,  and  a  lib- 
eral patron  and  buyer  for  years  past.  Mr.  John  L. 
Roper,  the  big  lumber  merchant  of  Norfolk,  and  owner 
of  the  Foxhall  Farm,  near  that  city,  was  among  the 
first  of  Virginia  breeders  to  recognize  the  change. 
Greatetakes,  2:20,  a  bay  horse,  by  Billy  Thornhill, 
2:24.  out  of  Sweetstakes,  by  Sweepstakes,  heads  the 
farm,  while  his  stud  duties  are  shared  by  Foxhall 
McGregor,  a  three  year  old  son  of  the  grand  race 
horse.  Robert  McGregor,  2:17],  and  Cleo,  2:191,  by 
Gambetta.  Mr.  F.  Covington,  who  directs  affairs  at  I 
the  farm,  regards  Foxhall  McGregor,  who  is  a  rich 
bay  in  color,  well  formed  and  handsome,  as  a  great  I 
prospect  for  speed  and  race  horse  quality.  The  brood  j 
mare  band  is  a  choice  one,  and  their  vigorous,  healthy 
condition  reflects  credit  upon  Mr.  Covington's  man 
agement.  Among  them  are  the  aged  chestnut  m-ire, 
Sweetstakes.  the  dam  of  Greatstakes ;  Jesse  Sfambon), 
the  dim  of  Clesimtay,  2:171,  an  exquisitely  bred  bay 
mare  by  Stamboul,  2:07 J,  out  of  Astrione,  sister  to 
Iona,  2:17*.  by  Alcyone,  second  dam  famous  oil  Jessie 
Pepper;  Lidy  K>ntou,  a  black  mare  by  Hirabletonian 
Mambiino,  out  of  Our  Miry,  the  grand  dam  of  Town 
Lady.  2:1U,  by  Lelaps,  thoroughbred  son  of  imp. 
Leamington,  and  next  dam  old  Sophie,  the  grand  dam 
of  Nancy  Hanks,  2:04;  Princess  Kenton,  a  three  year 
old  chestnut  filly  by  Greatstakes,  oat  of  Lady  Kenton: 
in  foal  to  Foxhill  McGregor;  S.  E  S.  Frances,  2:255. 
a  shapely  black  mare  by  Muscovite,  out  of  Venus,  by 
Conger,  who  is  also  in  foal  to  the  McGregor  c  >lt,  and 
Miuie.  a  very  speedy  bay  mare,  by  Eigle  Bird,  out  of 
Cleta  Wilkes,  bv  Wilkes  Bov;  in  foal  to  the  great  sire 
Allerton,  2:091. 

Not  since  the  decline  in  values  began  in  the  early 
nineties,  which  continued  until  devastation  aud  ruin 
were  spread  broadcast  among  breeders  aud  owners  of 
all  classes  of  horses,  has  the  outlook  in  the  horse  world 
been  so  bright  as  now  In  fact,  the  demand  for  really 
good  specimens  of  all  grades  exceeds  the  supply,  and 
buyers  travelling  about  the  country  in  search  of  c^r 
tain  classes  of  horses  find  it  uo  easy  matter  to  obtain 
desirable  offerings.  Tnis  applies  especially  to  coachers 
and  heavy  weight  horses,  preferably  the  get  of  thor 
oughbred  sires,  suitable  for  hunters  and  jumpers. 
Farmers  and  breeders  in  general  can  make  no  mistake 
in  mating  good  mires  with  the  most  desirable  stallions 
within  reach;  the  greatest  cire,  however,  should  be 
exercised  in  the  class  of  mires  bred,  particular  atten 
tion  being  paid  to  soundness  and  conformation,  while 
defects  of  temper  as  well  as  constitution  are  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  Of  course  the  same  care  should  be  ex>*r 
cised  in  the  choice  of  stallions.  An  important  con 
sideration,  by  no  means  to  be  OTerlooked,  is  size, 
which  is  a  prime  factor,  especially  when  combined 
with  finish  and  good  looks. 


medium,  the  following  instance  is  cited :  Not  long 
since,  having  been  requested  by  a  patron  to  purchase 
a  Hackney  stallion.  I  wrote  Mr.  T.  O.  Sandy,  the  well 
known  breeder  of  Holstein  cattle  and  other  improved 
breeds  of  live  stock,  Burkeville,  Va.,  for  a  price  on 
The  Duke,  a  notice  of  whom  appears  in  our  advertis- 
ing columns,  and  his  reply  was,  "The  Duke  is  not  for 
sale.  Already  quite  a  number  of  mares  have  been 
booked  to  him,  and  I  think  he  will  have  about  as 
much  as  he  can  do.  The  notice  of  him  in  the  Planter 
has  called  forth  a  large  number  of  enquiries,  for  which 
I  beg  to  return  thanks." 


There  are  a  greater  number  of  horses  in  training  at 
the  Driving  Park,  Norfolk.  Va.,  than  ever  before, 
among  them  being  some  very  fast  trotters  and  pacers, 
both  with  and  without  records.  The  annual  spring 
meeting  will  begin  on  May  15th,  and  last  four  days, 
when  purses  of  the  uniform  value  of  $500  each  will 
be  offered  for  trotters  and  pacers.  John  Mariner,  the 
principal  owner  and  financial  backer  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  has  campaigned  horses  for  years,  has  a 
strong  stable  in  charge  of  Charles  Atkinson,  who 
trained  aud  drove  for  him  in  189 i  and  1899.  By  the 
record,  the  fastest  member  of  the  stable  is  the  brown 
mare.  Kittv  R.,  2:031,  pacing.  Among  others  with 
records  are  Walter  S.  2:12};  Wilton  Boy,  2:141, 
pacing;  Miss  Grace.  2:15 J,  pacing;  Irene.  2:18}; 
Xoval  M.,  2:191,  and  Too  Soon,  2:291.  by  Allerton. 


John  Seeley,  the  developer  of  Joe  Patchen,  2:011, 
who  trains  for  Judge  J  D.  Teomans,  of  Iowa,  has 
eight  head,  among  them  Ahead,  2:15},  pacing  ;  Ains- 
wortb,  2:08},  pacing;  Frank  Patchen.  2:161,  pacing, 
a  son  of  the  "Iron  Horse"  Joe  Patchen.  and  five 
others.  W.  E.  Foster,  who  hails  from  Bradford, 
Penn.,  has  a  stable  of  fast  ones,  among  them  Brooker, 
2:161;  Sapphiie,  2:17!.  and  five  others.  In  addition 
to  these  are  several  local  trainers  quartered  at  the  track, 
among  them  Colin  Steel,  who  has  a  dozen  or  more 
trotters  and  pacers  in  his  stable. 


Mr.  E.  T.  Cox.  of  the  Hundred  Farm,  B^rmu  ia 
Hundreds.  Va.,  and  owner  of  Judge  Cox  ;  Lilla  An- 
2  231,  and  other  trotters,  who  was  severely  in- 
jured recently  by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  is  improving. 
Mr.  Cox  was  operated  on.  aud  is  now  at  the  Old  Domin- 
ion  Hospital  iu  this  city. 


Mr.  H.  G.  Herriug,  of  H  irrisonburg,  Va.,  has  leased 
from  .Times  R  and  Foxhill  P.  K^ene,  of  the  Castleton 
Stud,  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  grand  looking  thoroughbred 
stallion  Chorister,  son  of  Falsetto  and  Addie  C,  by 
King  Alfonso,  and  will  use  him  as  a  sire  of  hunters. 
Ch  rister  is  16:2  in  height,  and  w  ighs   1,400  pounds. 


To  show  the  value  of  the  Planter  as  an  advertising 


Dr.  F.  E.  Williams,  a  popular  and  well  known  phy- 
sician of  Pope.  Southampton  county,  Va.,  has  recently 
purchased,  and  is  using  as  a  driving  and  pleasure 
horse  the  bay  stallion  Whalebone,  a  son  of  Abdallah 
Wilkes  aud  Maggie  O.,  by  Abdallah,  15. 

Broad  Rock. 
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riiscellaneous. 


THE  PRICE  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

Having  received  numerom  letters  from  subscribers 
complaining  of  an  advance  in  price  oi  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, and  attributing  such  increase  in  price  to  (he 
combination  of  the  largest  Southern  fertilizer  mikers 
into  the  Virginia  Carolina  Chemical  Company,  we  de- 
cided to  investigate  the  matter  and  state  the  facts  as 
we  found  them.     We  also  had  complaint  that  Vir 
ginia  farmers  were  being  discriminated  against  in  the 
matter  of  price,  as  compared  with  farmers  in  adjoin 
ing  States.     This  matter  we  also  decided  to  investi 
gate.     To  obtain  the  facts,  we  applied  directly  to  Mr 
Morgan,  the  President  of  the  Virginia  Carolina  Com 
pany,  and  he  at  once  offered  to  place  before  us  not 
only  his  statement  of  facts,  but  the  evideuce  from  the 
private  papers  of  the  concern,  upon  which  his  state 
ment  was  based.     We  availed  ourselves  of  his  offer, 
and  now  place  before  our  rea  lers  a  statement  which 
we  believe  to  be   wholly   reliable.     This  statement 
shows  that  the  prica  of  fertilizers  is  higher  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  but.  it  also  shows  conclusively  that  such 
increased  price  is  in  no  way  caused  by  any  action  of 
the  Virginia  Carolina  Chemictl  Company,  or  by  the 
existence  of  any  combination  between  manufacturers. 
It  is  strictly  the  result  of  higher  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials required  in  the  making  of  fertilizers,  over  the 
price  of  which  the  Virginia  Carolina  Chemical  Com 
pany  has  no  control,  but  which  it  is  compelled  to  buy 
in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Morgan  thus  states  the  case  : 

"Acid  phosphate  being  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  all 
complete  fertilizers,  I  desire  to  show  here  how  much  this  arti- 
cle costs  to  make  in  excess  of  the  cost  price  for  the  same  thing 
last  year.  The  advance  in  pyrites,  from  which  sulphuric  acid  is 
made,  is  more  than  $2  per  ton  over  last  year.  The  advance  in 
nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid,  is  fully  $S  per  ton  more  than  last 
year.  Phosphate  rock  has  advanced  a  minimum  of  $1.75  per 
ton  at  the  mines,  and  in  some  grades  of  rock  the  advance  is 
more  than  $3  per  ton.  These  three  articles  constitute  what  is 
necessary  to  make  acid  phosphate.  Put  them  together  in  the 
proper  propoition,  and  a  ton  of  acid  phosphate  will  cost  $2.07 
per  ton  more  than  it  did  last  year. 

Bags  are  costing  us  2D  cents  per  ton  more  than  they  did  last- 
year,  so  that  the  crude  material  going  into  a  ton  of  acid  phos- 
phate is  costing  approximately  $2.27  more  than  it  did  a  year 
ago. 

Every  piece  of  factory  supplies  and  machinery,  coal,  and 
everything  necessary  to  operate  a  factory,  is  from  2~>  to  [00  pi  r 
cent,  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  This  will  add  certainly  an 
additional  10  cents  to  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  fertilizer,  making,  in 
the  most  conservative  and  reasonable  estimate  possible,  a  ton 
of  L3  per  cent,  acid  phosphate,  bagged  and  ready  for  shipment, 
cost  the  manufacturer  $2.37  more  than  it  did  twelve  months 
ago. 

Now  let  us  look  at  complete  ammoniat^d  fertilizers.  We  will 
take  what  is  commonly  known  as  standard  grade  of  complete 
fertilizer,  running,  say  2i  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  8  per  cent,  of 
available  phosphoric  acid,  and  1  per  cent,  of  potash.  As  I  have 
above  demonstrated,  acid  phosphate  costs  *2  07  more  than  last 
year.    This  is  equivalent  to  a  little  more  than  10  cents  per  100 


pounds.  In  making  the  2},  8  and  1  fertilizers,  1,200  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  would  he  necessary,  so  at  10  cents  additional 
cost  per  100  pounds,  the  additional  cost  for  acid  phosphate 
would  be  41.20. 

If  cotton  seed  meal  was  used  for  the  ammonia,  it  would  take 
approximately  700  pounds,  and  cotton  seed  meai  is  now  worth 
$6  per  ton  more  than  last  year,  which  is  equivalent  to  30  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  7<'0  pounds  would  cost  $2.10  more  than  it 
did  last  year.  Now  add  20  cents  for  extra  cost  for  the  bags  and 
you  have  S3.50  per  ton  more  for  the  materials  than  we  paid  for 
these  same  materials  last  year. 

If  tankage  or  blood  was  used  for  the  source  of  ammonia,  in- 
stead of  cotton  seed  meal,  the  advanced  cost  over  last  year 
would  be  $3  20  per  ton,  as  ammonia  from  tankage  or  blood  is 
now  60  cents  per  unit  higher  than  last  year,  so  for  2J  per  cent, 
of  ammonia  the  extra  cost  over  last  year  would  be  $1.80. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  only  other  source  of  ammonia 
commonly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  Twelve 
months  ago  this  article  was  selling  at  about  $43  per  ton.  We 
paid  for  it  this  week  $62  per  ton 

Now,  I  assert  that  the  price  of  fertilizers  has  not  advanced 
nearly  so  much  as  the  price  of  raw  materials  going  into  them. 
Let  us  see  who  is  to  blame,  if  any  one,  for  the  advance  of  these- 
crude  materials.  Take  pyrites:  We  buy  from  Spain  more  than 
three  fourths  of  all  we  use.  Nitrate  of  soda:  VVe  buy  entirely 
from  South  America.  Potash  salts:  We  buy  entirely  from  Ger- 
many. So  it  cannot  be  said  that  our  company  controls  or  is  in 
any  wise  responsible  for  the  advance  of  these  materials,  as  we 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  any  of  these  properties,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

Take  phosphate  rock  :  We  do  mine  a  small  proportion  of  our 
wants  of  phosphate  rock,  but  we  mine  none  for  sale,  and  we- 
buy  from  other  mines  more  than  two  thirds  of  what  we  con- 
sume. So  no  one  will  suppose  that  we  were  anxious  to  put  up 
the  price  of  phosphate  rock. 

As  for  cotton  seed  meal,  we  have  no  interest,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  cotton  seed  oil  mill,  so  we  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  advance  in  this  article.  Blood  and  tankage  are 
made  by  the  large  packers  in  the  West,  and  we  have  no  interest 
and  no  control  over  these  products  in  any  way." 

Upon  the  question  of  discrimination  against  Vir- 
ginia farmers,  Mr.  Morgan  placed  before  us  the  pri- 
vate wholesale  prices  of  the  Company  to  its  agents, 
w  ith  the  terms  of  sale  both  for  this  State  and  for  ad- 
joining States.  We  satisfied  ourselves  from  these  that 
there  was  no  discrimination  whatever  in  favor  of  any 
one  anywhere,  but  a  uniform  price  and  uniform  terms 
to  all.  The  only  factor  which  could  affect  the  terms 
on  which  agents  could  sell,  was  that  of  freight  rates, 
which,  of  course,  is  affected  by  the  locality.  In  some 
places  water  carriage  is  available,  and  this,  as  is  well 
known,  has  often  a  considerable  bearing.  The  Com- 
pany, however,  has  done  what  it  could  to  minimize 
this  by  securing  a  uniform  rate  over  the  railroads  cov- 
ering a  large  part  of  its  territory.  If  agents  are  sell- 
ing upon  terms  more  onerous  to  Virginia  farmers  than 
other  agents  are  selling  to  farmers  elsewhere,  it  is- 
their  own  act  and  not  that  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
they  only  should  be  blamed. 

It  appears  that  similar  complaints  to  those  which 
have  reached  us  have  been  made  in  North  Carolina. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  that  State  has, 
through  its  Chemist  and  Commissioner,  made  a  full 
and   independent  investigation,   and   the  conclusion. 
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arrived  at  is  that  "  the  raw  materials  which  the  man 
nfacturers  has  to  buy  have  advanced  quite  as  much, 
proportionately,  as  the  price  of  fertilizers."  This 
■finding  thus  corroborates  the  result  of  our  investiga 
tion  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Morgan.  Fertilizers  are 
higher  in  price,  because  all  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  made  cost  more  in  consequence  of  greater  demaud 
and  the  higher  price  of  labor  and  other  factors  going 
to  fix  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  sold  with  profit. 
The  same  conditions  are  affecting  the  price  of  all  the 
products  of  the  farm  which  to  day  are  higher  than  at 
any  time  during  the  past  decade. 


POSTAL  REFORMS. 

We  desire  strongly  to  urge  upon  our  readers  the  im- 
portance of  writing  to  their  senators  and  representa 
tives  in  Congress  asking  them  to  support  two  suggested 
changes  in  the  postal  laws  now  before  Congress.  The 
one  of  these  is  the  consolidation  of  third  and  fourth 
cl  «ss  matter.  At  present  third  class  matter  (books, 
circulars,  &c,  in  print)  is  charged  1  cent  for  2  oz. 
Fourth  class  matter  (merchandise)  is  charged  1  cent 
for  each  ounce.  It  is  proposed  to  consolidate  the  two 
classes,  and  charge  a  rate  of  1  cent  for  2  oz.  This 
would  result  in  great  convenience  to  country  people, 
as  it  would  enable  small  parcels  of  merchandise  to  be 
sent  by  mail  which  are  now  sent  by  express  for  less 
than  the  present  charges  amount  to.  One  living  near 
an  express  office  can  now  get  a  package,  say  of  wear- 
ing apparel  or  dry  goods  for  25  cents,  but  if  residing 
distant  from  an  express  office  the  charges  by  mail  are 
now  prohibitive,  or  at  least  very  burdensome.  All 
the  postmasters  of  first-class  offices  are  in  favor  of  this 
change,  except  the  postmaster  of  New  York,  whilst 
the  express  companies  oppose  it. 

The  other  reform  we  ask  to  be  supported  is  that  in 
favor  of  the  extension  of  free  delivery  of  mail  along 
Star  routes.  This  reform  has  the  support  of  the  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  should  be 
urged  on  by  every  resident  in  the  country.  If  farmers 
will  let  their  representatives  and  senators  hear  from 
them,  both  these  reforms  can  be  accomplished  almost 
at  once. 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Governor  has  appointed  the  following  gentle- 
men to  be  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
to  serve  for  four  years:  Mr.  A.  O.  Mauk,  from  the 
Second  District ;  Mr.  J.  Thos.  Goode,  from  the  Fourth 
District ;  Major  J.  T.  Cowan,  from  the  Sixth  District ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Eggborn,  from  the  Eighth  District,  and 
Mr.  Jno.  A.  Stuart,  from  the  Tenth  District. 


Mention  the  Planter  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


THE  SUPREnE  COURT  OF  APPEALS  DECISION 
IN  THE  FENCE-LAW  CASE. 

BMor  Southern  Planter : 

That  your  readers  may  understand  the  case  thor- 
oughly, I  will  endeavor  to  present  it  fully,  leaving  out 
all  redundancy  and,  as  far  as  possible,  technical  ex- 
pressions. 

By  the  common  law — that  is,  by  the  unwritten  law, 
which  obtains  in  Virginia,  except  where  repealed  or 
modified  by  the  Constitution  or  Statute  law,  of  the 
State — no  man  is  bound  to  fence  his  lands  against  the 
cattle  of  another  ;  but  by  that  law  the  owner  of  beasts 
is  bound  to  restrain  them,  and  is  answerable  for  any 
trespass  which  they  commit  upon  the  land  of  another. 
In  other  words,  the  owner  of  cattle  must  fence  them 
in—  the  neighbor  is  not  bound  to  fence  them  out. 

The  question  presented  for  the  court  to  decide  was, 
What  changes  has  the  Legislature  made  in  the  com- 
mon law  rule? 

Upon  the  part  of  the  land  owners  of  the  State,  it 
was  insisted  that  the  only  alteration  made  in  the  com- 
mon law  rule  was  to  provide  a  more  effectual  and 
summary  redress  for  the  land  owner  who  had  a  ''law- 
ful fence"  against  trespassing  beasts,  than  that  which 
existed  by  virtue  of  the  common  law.  In  the  past 
history  of  the  Commonwealth,  various  laws  had  been 
enacted  which  altered  the  common  law  rule,  but  it  is 
an  acknowledged  principle  that  where  a  statute  which 
repealed  the  common  law  is  afterwards  itself  repealed, 
the  common  law  is  revived. 

The  Code  of  Virginia  of  18S7,  which  went  into  effect 
on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1888,  completely  revised  the 
general  laws  of  this  State,  and  by  Section  4202  thereof, 
all  such  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Code  were  repealed.  The  first  section  of  the  Code 
of  Virginia  of  1887,  designate  these  laws  as  "The 
Code  of  Virginia,"  and  then  Section  2  declares  that 
the  common  law  shall  be  the  law  of  this  State  except 
where  it  is  or  shall  be  altered  by  statute.  Thus,  in 
order  to  see  whether  any  statute  had  altered  the  com- 
mon law  as  to  fences,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  to 
Chapter  93  of  the  Code  of  1S87,  and  the  amendments 
thereof,  including  an  act  approved  in  1894 — Acts 
1893-94,  p.  941,  the  last  defining  a  lawful  fence.  An 
examination  of  the  several  sections  of  Chapter  93, 
and  the  amendments  thereof,  will  disclose  the  fact 
that  in  but  one  single  instance  is  the  redress  of  a  land 
owner  against  trespassing  stock  expressly  taken  away, 
and  that  is  where  two  counties  adjoin,  in  one  of  which 
the  county  authorities,  under  the  statute  of  January 
26,  1886,  or  Section  2048  of  the  Code,  or  under  some 
special  statute  had  declared  the  common  law  rule  in 
force,  and  in  the  other  that  rule  was  not  in  force,  Sec- 
tion 2050  took  away  the  right  of  the  land  owner  on  the 
border  of  the  former  county  to  redress  for  trespassing 
stock,  unless  he  had  a  lawful  fence.  As  an  illustra 
tion,  and  to  explain  this  provision  of  Section  2050, 
let  us  take  the  adjacent  counties  of  Louisa  and  Gooch- 
land. In  the  latter  the  common  law  rule  prevails, 
and  every  man,  at  his  peril,  must  keep  hi?  stock  off 
his  neighbor's  crops.  In  the  former  the  common  law 
does  not  prevail,  aud  every  shiftless  squatter  in  a  hut 
on  the  road  side  may  let  his  worthless  harridan  and 
"razor-back"  run  at  large  and  destroy  his  thrifty 
neighbors'  crops.  This  Section  2050,  if  it  is  law, 
would  require  the  Goochland  farmer  living  on  the 
border  to  fence  his  stock  and  keep  them  off  his  Gooch- 
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land  neighbor,  and  as  he  could  not  wilfully  turn  them  • 
upon  his  Louisa  neighbor,  he  must  keep  them  fenced,  [ 
but  the  stock  of  the  Louisa  squatter  may  trespass  on 
the  laud  of  the  citizen  of  Goochland  and  the  latter 
would  have  no  redress  whatever,  unless  he  had  a  law 
ful  fence.  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
any  statute  expressly  takes  away  the  common  law 
right  of  redress  for  trespassing  stock.    Tf  such  redress 
is  elsewhere  taken  away,  it  can  only  be  by  implica  | 
tion  ;    and   the  repeal  of  the  common  law  is  never 
favored  ;  it  can  only  be  annulled  by  express  legisla  j 
tion  or  by  necea  ary  implication.     Our  statutes  present 
no  such  case  except  in  the  instance  above  mentioned; 
but,  ou  the  other  hand,  give  additional  redress  to  the 
land  owner  when  he  has,  in  addition  to  his  ideal  and 
invisible  boundary  which  is  his  common  law  fence, 
the  barrier  which  is  called  in  statutory  parlance,  "a 
lawful  fence." 

It  had  been  urged  before  the  court  by  counsel,  that 
the  common  law  of  England  in  this  particular  had  j 
been  abrogated  because  it  was  not  suited  to  our  con 
ditions,  which  were  different  from  those  in  England. 
But  our  reply  was  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
conditions  in  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia,  that 
the  changed  conditions  here  must,  according  to  all  the 
lights  which  history  can  throw  upon  the  subject,  at 
least  approximate  to  those  of  England,  which,  when 
the  common  law  came  into  existence,  was  relatively  a 
sparsely  settled  country  ;  for  even  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  it  is  estimated  by  gome  to  have  been  in 
habited  by  only  about  three  millions  of  people  ;  that 
our  present  Court  of  Appeals  in  many  cases,  espe- 
cially in  Foster  vs.  Commonwealth,  decided  in  1S9S, 
has  held  that  "The  common  law  of  England,  so  far  as 
not  repugnant  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution 
of  this  State,  or  has  not  been  modified  by  our  written 
law,  is  in  full  force  in  this  State,  and  constitutes  the 
rule  of  decision  on  all  subjects  "  The  court,  speak 
iDg  through  that  able  and  accomplished  jurist.  Judge 
Rieley,  then  qiotes.  with  approval,  this  language  in 
regard  to  the  common  law  :  '  Whose  peculiar  beauty  is 
thai  it  adapts  itself  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  under  every 
change  of  circumstances.11 

That  the  time  has  come  when  a  chauge  of  circum 
stances  demands  a  restoration  of  the  common  law.  is 
exhibited  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  large  number  of  the 
most  progressive  counties  in  Virginia,  upon  the  im 
perative  needs  of  the  farmers,  and  despite  the  white 
squatter  and  colored  vote,  the  common  law  rule  has 
been  restored. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  whether  the  court  has  satisfactorily 
responded  to  the  issues  presented  for  its  consideration, 
and  whether  its  reasoning  is  such  as  to  convince  us 
that  the  decision  is  right.  The  opinion  was  delivered 
by  Judge  Harrison.  As  I  shall  exercise  the  privi- 
lege, which  is  regarded  as  the  last  possessed  by  the  de- 
feated counsel,  of  criticizing  the  opinion.  I  wish  it 
understood  that  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
learning,  character  and  ability  of  Judge  Harrison. 

The  conclusion  he  first  reaches  is  that  the  general 
fence  law  of  Virginia  is  now  to  be  found  in  Chapter 
93  of  the  Code,  and  the  act  of  1893-94,  above  referred 
to,  which  is  identical  with  Section  2038,  and  defines  a 
lawful  fence.  He  confesses,  however,  his  inability  to 
explain  why  the  Legislature  in  la97-93,  should  have 
re-enacted  this  section,  defining  a  lawful  fence  ;  but 


he  fails  to  regard  or  allude  to  the  authorities  cited  in 
our  argument  before  the  court  showing  that  the  last 
amendment  superseded  all  laws  on  the  subject,  and 
that,  by  a  plain  piece  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature,  it  was  limited  in  its  effect  to  the 
county  of  Accomac.  No  authority  whatever  is  vouch- 
safed, to  indicate  why  these  cited  by  us  are  not  appli- 
cable. 

He  next  recites  our  contention,  that  the  sections  of 
Chapter  93  of  the  Code  do  nor  take  away,  but  add  to 
the  common  law  redress  of  the  land  owner  for  tres- 
passing cattle,  where  he  has  a  lawful  fence,  touches 
slightly  upon  the  earlier  statutes  upon  the  subject 
briefly  alludes  to  the  act  of  ls93-*94,  defining  a  lawful 
fence,  Section  2042.  giving  the  additional  redress,  and 
Section  2048,  providing  how  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
may  declare  boundary  lines  a  lawful  fence,  and  with- 
out attempting  to  point  out  the  section  or  provisions 
which  justify  his  conclusion,  contents  himself  with  a 
summary  dismissal  of  the  matter  by  saying:  "  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  rule  of  the  common  law, 
which  requires  the  owner  of  animals  to  keep  them  on 
his  own  land  or  within  enclosures,  is  not  in  force  in 
Virginia,  being  inconsistent  with  the  legislation  of 
the  State  touching  the  subject  of  enclosures  and  cer- 
tain trespasses,  except  in  those  counties  where  the 
Boards  of  Supervisors  have  acted  under  Section  204S, 
as  amended,  and  adopted  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  ••  No  fence  law  ;"  the  common  law  being  restored 
in  the  localities  where  such  action  has  been  taken." 

The  singular  incorrectness  of  this  statement  of  the 
law  is  so  apparent,  that  surely  the  learned  judge  would 
hasten  to  correct  it  should  his  attention  be  called  to 
the  error. 

If  this  statement  is  to  be  accepted  as  law,  then  what 
is  to  become  of  those  counties  where,  under  the  act  of 
Januarv  26,  1S66,  the  common  law  rule  had  been  re- 
stored before  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  Board  of 
Supervisors,  as  well  as  in  those  counties  in  which  the 
common  law  rule  had  been  restored  by  special  enact- 
ments! Section  2060  of  the  Code  expressly  continues 
in  force  the  law  as  it  existed  in  such  counties  on  the 
day  before  the  Code  took  effect  ;  yet  the  learned  Judge 
declares  that  only  such  counties  are  excepted  where 
Boards  of  Supervisors  have  acted  under  Section  2048. 
The  effect  of  this  declaration,  if  accepted  as  law, 
would  be  to  throw  open  as  common  all  lands  not  en- 
closed by  "a  lawful  fence"  in  those  counties  where 
the  Boards  of  Supervisors  have  failed  to  act  under 
Secrion  2048. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  held  that  this  is  but  an  obiter 
dictum,  or  a  slip,  and  not  the  law,  should  the  court 
ever  be  called  upon  to  pass  upon  this  language  ;  but 
it  shows  how  superficial  was  the  examination  made  by 
the  court  in  this  important  case,  and  how  loosely  it 
was  disposed  of,  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  the 
case  was  made  np  solely  to  test  this  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  farmers  of  Virginia,  and  which 
should  have  commanded  a  more  painstaking,  and 
thorough  examination  and  deliverance. 

The  qnestion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
requiring  a  man  to  erect  a  costly  fence  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  his  right  to  require  his  neighbor  to  keep 
bis  stock  from  trespassing,  is  likewise  affirmed  with 
scant  consideration.  The  reasons  assigned  are  two- 
fold, viz:  First,  because  the  constitutiouality  of  such 
laws  had  never  before  been  questioned  in  the  courts  of 
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this  State  ;  and,  second,  because  similar  laws  had  been 
declared  constitutional  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Navada 
and  Oregon  ;  and  also  cites  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
a  case  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  B.  R.  Co. 
vs.  Emmons. 

I  have  only  examined  the  last  mentioned  case.  That 
case  does  not  sustain  the  contention.  It  simply  involved 
the  propriety  of  requiring  a  railroad  company  in  Mine- 
sota  to  fence  its  track,  and  the  requirement  was  upheld 
as  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State  for 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  employees  of  the  rail- 
road company.  The  distinction  between  that  and  the 
case  at  bar  is  manifest,  even  to  a  lay  mind  of  ordinary 
intelligence.  Upon  the  other  hand,  courts  as  high  as 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  a  jurist  as  able  and  distinguished  as  Judge  Cowen, 
of  that  State,  have  held  such  laws  unconstitutional. 
The  court,  in  the  principal  case,  does  not  attempt  to 
meet  the  argument  of  Judge  Cowen,  or  even  allude 
to  it. 

There  were  several  important  questions  presented 
to  the  court  to  which  it  makes  no  response  ;  but  the 
opinion  concludes  with  the  declaration  that  while  the 
statutes  do  not  require  the  owner  of  cattle  to  restrain 
them  from  ''passing  of  their  own  accord  upon  the  un- 
fenced  land  of  another,  they  give  him  no  authority  to 
drive  them  there,  and  if  he  do  so,  he  is  answerable  for 
whatever  damage  they  may  do  while  there." 

It  follows  from  this  decision,  as  a  necessary  corol 
lary,  that  before  a  man  can  turn  out  his  cattle  and 
hogs  he  must  have  some  land  upon  which  to  turn 
them.  As  the  public  does  not  own  the  public  roads, 
but  are  only  entitled  to  use  the  way  for  passage,  and  the 
grass,  trees,  minerals,  &c,  belong  to  the  adjacent  land 
owner,  no  person  not  owning  the  land  on  the  road  has 
a  right  to  turn  his  stock  in  the  road  to  pasture.  If  he 
do  so  he  is  liable  for  all  the  damage  they  may  commit. 
If  a  man  owns  only  an  enclosed  lot,  he  has  no  right  to 
turn  his  stock  out  of  that  lot,  whether  on  the  public 
road  or  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  as  the  law  lends  a 
countenance  to  no  trick,  subterfuge  or  knavery,  and 
does  not  permit  one  to  accomplish  by  indirection 
what  he  cannot  do  directly,  it  follows  that  if  a  man 
turns  his  stock  on  his  own  lot  knowing  that  they  can- 
not exist  there,  but  must  of  necessity  go  upon  his 
neighbor's  land,  this  evasion  would,  doubtless,  be  re- 
garded as  a  wilful  trespass. 

Such  are  some  of  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
this  hasty  and  ill  considered  decision,  in  which,  to  use 
the  language  of  a  distinguished  lawyer,  "  the  court  de 
cided  not  upon  property  right,  nor  principle  of  law, 
but  a  long  standing  and  popular  custom." 

Goochland  Co.,  Va.  A.  K.  Leake. 


THE  FENCE  LAWS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  validi- 
ty of  our  present  fence  laws  throws  the  farmers  of 
Virginia  on  to  their  own  resources  and  the  tender 
mercies  of  tbe  boards  of  supervisors. 

What  are  we  to  do?  In  this  county  of  Louisa,  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance.  To  go  on  as  we 
are  going  is  out  of  the  question.  We  are  living  in  a 
state  of  war.  On  one  side,  the  colored  people  and 
some  whites,  backed  up  by  the  supervisors  ;  on  the 


other,  farmers,  on  whom  the  enemy  largely  lives.  We 
cannot  surround  our  large  farms  with  a  legal  fence, 
many  have  not  the  materials  ;  many  more  have  not 
the  money,  nor  the  necessary  labor  ;  and  even  if  the 
fence  is  built,  there  is  constant  annoyance.  It  is  so 
easy  to  pull  out  a  bottom  rail,  or  to  raise  a  flood  gate, 
to  let  your  hogs  on  to  a  neighbor's  field. 

The  amount  of  injury  the  supervisors  have  inflicted 
on  this  county  is  incalculable.  All  of  us  want  to  sell 
our  farms,  but  there  are  no  buyers,  for  no  one  know- 
ing our  condition  would  buy.  Every  immigrant  has 
some  influence,  and  the  experience  of  those  living 
here  does  not  warrant  them  to  recommend  their  for- 
mer neighbors  in  the  North,  or  in  England,  to  come 
here.  For  one,  I  could  have  influenced  a  valuable 
immigration,  and  so  doubtless  could  others. 

Without  showing  much  on  the  tax  list,  the  colored 
people  are  rapidly  acquiring  control  of  the  land.  For 
instance  when  I  bought  my  farm,  there  was  not  one 
colored  landholder  adjoining  me.  Now  there  are  six, 
each  with  a  small  farm  of  from  ten  to  forty  acres;  not 
one  with  a  pasture  lot,  but  all  turn  out  their  stock  to 
forage  for  a  living  on  other  people's  land,  largely  on 
mine.  What  is  true  in  my  case  must  be  true  in  many 
others. 

This  morning  we  turned  out  some  cows  from  a  field 
of  winter  oats.  No  remedy,  because  the  fence,  al- 
though a  good  fence,  is  not  a  legal  fence.  In  this  in 
stance,  the  fence  was  taken  down  purposely,  but  still 
there  is  no  remedy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  our  grievances,  for 
they  are  too  well  known.     The  remedy  concerns  us. 

The  county  officials  are  at  present  out  of  our  reach: 
They  are  afraid  of  the  colored  and  low  white  vote.  A 
candidate  for  office  called  on  a  relative  of  mine  asking 
for  his  vote.  To  the  question,  "Are  you  in  favor  of  a 
"no  fence  law?'  "  he  frankly  replied,  "I  am,  but  you 
know  if  I  were  to  say  so  publicly,  I  should  not  be 
elected."     And  he  told  the  truth. 

If  the  ignorant  class  of  voters  could  be  disfran- 
chised, we  should  speedily  have  boards  of  supervisors 
with  some  regard  for  the  rights  of  property,  and  then 
this  unfortunate  county  would  have  a  chance  to  show 
what  it  could  do.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  would 
be  brought  into  cultivation  that  are  now  idle  on  ac- 
count of  the  roadside  hog.  Immigrants,  with  some 
money,  would  be  invited  without  mental  reserva- 
tions, and  our  farms  that  are  steadily  depreciating  in 
value  would  at  least  hold  their  own,  and,  with  good 
management,  would  appreciate. 

But  disfranchisement  is  an  extreme  measure,  and 
should  not  be  undertaken  unless  absolutely  necessary 
to  our  salvation.  Let  us  try  other  means.  Say,  "As- 
sociations." There  should  be  a  Farmers'  club  in  every 
voting  district,  whose  motto  should  be  "A  farm  line 
is  a  legal  fence."  The  members  should  pledge  them- 
selves to  use  all  means  to  promote  the  good  of  their 
order.  They  should  vote  for  no  county  officer  who  is 
not  openly  an  avowed  "no  fence"  man.  They  should 
drop  politics  until  their  purpose  is  accomplished. 
They  would  be  beaten  at  the  polls  at  first,  but  would 
surely  win  in  the  end.  And  what  a  victory  it  would 
be  !  Geoege^Clendon.  J d 

Buctoier's  Station,  Va. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  STATE  BOARD  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  on  the  20th  of 
March  at  Ford's  Hotel,  and  was  called  to  order  at  11 
A.  M.  by  President  Julian  M.  Ruffin.  Those  present 
were  Messrs.  Beverly,  Mauk,  Ruffin,  Goode,  Barker, 
Cowan,  Heater,  Eggborn,  Browning,  and  Commissioner 
Koiner.  The  ouly  member  absent  was  Mr.  John  A. 
Stuart,  of  the  Tenth  District,  and  he  was  detained  on 
account  of  sickness. 

Mr.  Ruffin,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  called 
Major  J.  T.  Cowan  to  the  chair,  as  the  first  order  of 
business  was  the  election  of  the  presiding  officer.  Mr. 
Beverly  placed  in  nomination  for  president  the  in- 
cumbent, Mr.  Julian  M.  Ruffin.  The  nomination  was 
heartily  seconded  by  Messrs.  Eggborn,  Heater,  and 
Koiner,  all  of  whom  spoke  in  the  warmest  words  of 
praise  of  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  the  member  from 
the  Third  District.  Mr.  Ruffin's  re  election  was  unan- 
imous. Major  Cowan  then  vacated  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Ruffin,  in  accepting  the  presidency,  responded  in 
brief,  but  appropriate  remarks. 

The  board  then  went  into  executive  session,  and 
after  thoroughly  considering  all  of  the  applications 
and  numerous  petitions  before  them,  elected  the  fol- 
lowing fertilizer  inspectors  to  serve  until  next  Jan- 
uary : 

First  District,  Dandridge  Sale,  of  Chance,  Essex 
county. 

Second  District,  J.  H.  Madison,  of  Denbigh,  War- 
wick county. 

Third  District,  C.  L.  Turner,  of  Hanover. 

Fourth  District,  T.  B.  Price,  of  Lawrenceville, 
Brunswick  county. 

Fifth  District,  J.  T.  West,  of  Stuart,  Patrick 
county. 

Sixth  District,  A.  O.  Sullivan,  of  Christiansburg, 
Montgomery  county. 

Seventh  District,  E.  M.  Minnick,  of  Timberlake, 
Rockingham  county. 

Eighth  District,  W.  C.  Waite,  of  Culpeper. 

Ninth  District,  J.  W.  Williams,  of  Pearisburg,  Giles 
county. 

Tenth  District,  J.  H.  Leech,  of  Shirwood,  Rock- 
bridge county. 

The  board  adjourned  on  the  conclusion  of  the  busi- 
ness. 


THE    HAGOTHY    BAY    BEAN. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

This  bean  mentioned  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Warner  on  page 
77  of  the  February  Planter,  is  better  known  as  the 
partridge  pea,  or  botanically  as  Cassia  cliamwcrista. 

It  is  a  common  plant  in  the  Southern-Eastern  States, 
and  often  follows  in  the  wheat  stubble.  It  grows  quite 
luxuriantly  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and  re- 
sembles a  miniature  Mimosa  or  Acacia. 

When  I  was  a  child,  we  used  to  repeat  a  rhyme — 

"Little  Bob  White, 
Are  your  peas  ripe?" 

with  an  intonation  supposed  to  resemble  the  quail's 
note,  joining  the  two  first  syllables  in  each  line  as  if  one. 


In  a  pastoral  I  published  some  time  since,  I  parodied 
the  idea  thus : 

"The  quail's  note  now  is  swelling 
From  out  his  weedy  dwelling  ; 
Hark  !  listen  to  his  cry  : 
'  Bob  White  !  Bob  White  !  Ah,  Bob  White  !' 
Your  Chamsecrista  isn't  ripe, 
When  the  corn's  laid  by." 

When  an  Easternshoreman  wishes  to  express  the 
length  of  the  Virginia  peninsula,  he  does  not  say  from 
"John  O'Groat's  to  Land's  End,"  but  "from  Horn- 
town  to  Magothy  Bay  " — the  latter  being  near  the  ex- 
treme point  inside  the  outlying  islands.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  trace  the  connection  of  the  bean  and  the 
bay.  The  bean  or  pea  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminosre,  sub  order,  Papilonicce,  and  is  a  nitro- 
gen-producing plant. 

George  C.  Henning. 


GRAFTING  WAX. 


Good  grafting  wax  is  as  easy  to  make  as  mud  pies, 
if  the  right  kind  of  materials  are  us°d  in  proper  pro- 
portions. I  always  guess  at  mine  and  have  never 
missed  it  yet,  but  the  sure  way  is  to  weigh  the  mate- 
rials. I  make  two  kinds,  according  to  what  ingre- 
dients I  have  the  handiest.  Here  they  are,  and  I 
think  one  as  good  the  other :  The  wax  will  be  a  little 
stiff  for  use  in  very  cool  weather,  but  a  pot  of  coals  or 
warm  water  may  be  taken  along  to  warm  it.  If  the 
wax  is  made  softer  it  will  run  off  the  graft  and  stock 
wheu  the  warm  weather  comes.  Take  four  parts  of 
rosin,  two  parts  of  beeswax  and  two  parts  of  tallow. 
The  other  is  six  parts  of  rosin,  one  of  beeswax  and  one 
of  linseed  oil.  Whichever  is  used  put  the  materials 
in  a  pot  and  melt  them  thoroughly.  Stir  well  for  five 
minutes.  Then  pour  the  mixture  into  a  tub  of  cold 
water,  using  care  not  to  let  it  stick  to  the  sides  or  bot- 
tom. When  it  crusts  on  the  outside  poke  into  the 
center  with  a  stick  to  cool  the  inside.  As  soon  as  the 
lump  can  be  handled  grease  the  hands  with  tallow  and 
pull  for  ten  minutes  as  in  making  taffy.  Then  make 
it  out  into  balls  the  size  of  one's  fist,  wrap  each  in 
greased  paper  and  put  away  for  use.  Such  wax  will 
keep  in  any  moderately  warm  place  for  years  without 
melting  down,  and  be  ready  for  use  at  any  time. 
Never  use  lard  or  other  soft  grease  in  making  graft- 
ing wax. — H.  E.  VanDeman,  in  Nat.  Stockman. 


HOW   THE    SOUTH    PROGRESSES. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  calls  attention  to  the  follow 
ing  table  as  indicating  the  steady  growth  along  agri- 
cultural lines: 

1880. 

Number  of  farms 1,726,480 

Acres  under  crops..  54,679,145 

.Value  of  products 1611,699,145 

Number  of  livestock 39,448,860 

Value $360,066,883 

1898. 

Number  of  farms 2,r>62.127 

Acres  under  crops. 93  611,017 

Value  of  products $1,006  476,S00 

Number  of  live  stock 53,211.613 

Value $516,872,714 


1900.] 
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Planter  Descriptions  of  New  Grains.  Roots, 
or  Vegetables  not  generally  known.  Particu- 
lars of  Experiments  Tried,  or  Improved 
Methods  of  Cultivation  are  each  and  all  wel- 
come. Contributions  sent  us  must  not  be  fur- 
nished other  papers  until  after  they  have  ap- 
peared in  our  columns.  Rejected  matter  will 
be  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 

No  anonymous  communications  or  en- 
quiries will  receive  attention. 

Address—         THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


The  Dixie  and  Columbia  Sws28!!^ 


seed  than  any  other 
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Saw -Mills  1}mber 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  flultman  &  Taylor 
Machinery  Co., 

MANSFIELD,    OHIO. 

Bend  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue  an!  mention  this  paper. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTES. 

To  Subscribers. 

On  account  of  an  accident  in  our 
mailing  room  last  month,  we  have 
had  many  complaints  of  the  non- 
receipt  of  the  March  issue  of  the 
Planter.  If  any  of  our  subscribers 
have  not  yet  received  their  copies, 
on  hearing  from  them  we  will  send 
same  so  long  as  we  have  any  copies 
on  hand.  We  trust  that  we  shall 
not  again  have  such  a  mishap.  If 
at  any  time  the  Planter  fails  to 
reach  a  subscriber  within  the  first 
week  of  the  month,  kindly  drop  us 
a  postal-card,  so  that  we  may  in- 
quire into  and  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty. 

We  would  ask  our  friends  to 
make  an  effort  during  this  month 
to  send  us  in  the  names  and  sub- 
scriptions of  such  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends  as  they  can  induce 
to  subscribe.  We  have  added  a 
large  number  of  new  names  to 
our  list  during  the  past  three 
months,  and  are  anxious  to  con 
tinue  doing  so.  April  is  a  month 
which  affords  many  opportunities 
for  seeiDg  your  neighbors  at  the 
spring  courts.  Will  you  not  hear 
the  Planter  in  mind  at  these  times 
and  tell  your  neighbors  what  a 
benefit  it  has  been  to  you  during 
the  winter  months  T  If  you  do  so, 
we  are  certain  that  you  can  send  us 
the  names  of  many  new  subscribers. 


Boy's  Combination  Suit 

$3.95 
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The  most  satisfactory  thing  about  farm- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  century  is  the  ease 
with  which  etain  can  be  harvested.  The 
McCormick  Company,  the  oldest  and 
largest  manufacturers  of  harvesting  ma 
chinery  in  the  world  (founded  by  the  in- 
ventor of  the  reaper),  make  the  remark- 
it.  nient  that  the  average  hoy  on 
the  farm  can  operate  their  machines, 
which  have  been  perfected  to  a  degree 
that  makes  a  recreation  of  what  was 
formerly  the  most  laborious  and  exact- 
ing work  on  the  farm. 

The  McCormick  Right  Hand  Binder 
surpassed  its  own  and  the  world's  records 
last  year  in  volume  of  sales,  and  the  en- 
nut  of  the  company  amounted  to 
the  astounding  total  of  213,629  machines. 
Not  content  with  their  pre  pminencein 
the  harvester  world,  the  McCormicks 
have  in  recent  years  perfected  a  practical 
machine  for  harvesting  corn,  the  McCor- 


large  for 

_    e  of  cap 

desired,  and   enclose  us 

$3. 95.  and  we  will  ship 

you    the   be^t  value   you 

boy'ssuit; 

or,  if  preferred,  we  will 
^cud  it  to  your  nearest 
Express  Office,  C  O.  D., 

with  privilege  of  exami- 
nation and  trying  on,  and 
if  not  instantly  impressed 
bv  its  appearance,  ht  and 
ip,  return  it  at  our 
expense. 
:ly    Illustrtt.d    Spring   and 
;,  with  samples  of  this  and  many 
garments,  tree,  upon  application. 

O.  H.  BERRY  &  CO., 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


Our    Handsom 
Summer  Catalogu 

other  Men's  and  Eoys 


WOOD'S  HIGH  GRADE 

Farm  Seeds. 

Our  business  in  Farm  Seeds  is 
to-day  one  cf  the  largest  in  this 
Country.  A  reeult  due  to  the  fact 
that  quality  has  always  been  our 
first  consideration.  AVe  supply 
all  Sseds  required  for  the  Farm. 

GRASS  &  CLOVER  SEEDS, 

Cow  Peas,  Cotton  Seed, 

Seed  Oats,  Seed  Corn, 

Soja,  Navy  &  Velvet 

Beans,    Sorghums, 

Broom  Corn,  Kaffir 

Corn,  Peanuts, 

Millet  Seed, 

Rape,  etc. 

Wood's   Descriptive   Catalogue 

eives  tbe  fullest  information  about 
these  and  all  otn  .         methods 

of  culture,  soil  hest  adapted  tor  diller- 
erent  crops  ar.c!  practical  hints  as  to 
what  are  likeiv  to  prove  most  profitable 
to  prow.  Catilocue  mailed  free  upon 
request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


SADLER'S  COW  FETTER 

is  warranted  to  make  the  worst 
kicking  cow  gentle  to  milk  in  two 
i.  re  id  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  nervons  h  iters, 
ranted  in  every  town  lllus- 
trated  '■"  ularn  sent  free.  Address 

Warren,  Trumbull  County,  0. 
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mick  Vertical  Cirn  Binder ;  ami  they 
have  also  introduced  t tie  only  moderate- 
prioed  Husker  and  Shredder.  The  fariu- 
I  i  not  forget  that  the  corn  fodder 
of  the  United  States  is  worth  more  than 
our  wheat  crop,  when  cut  at  the  right 
time  and  shredded. 

BUYING  TO  ADVANTAGE. 
Half  the  success  of  the  fanner  who 
conducts  his  farm  in  a  business-like  man- 
ner consists  in  julicioos  baying.  A  man 
may  make  a  big  profit,  but  it  does  him 
littie  good  if  lie  fritters  it  away  in  pay- 
ing big  j  rices  for  what  lie 
cret  of  good  buying  consists  not  8  >  much 
in  obtaining  a  great  bargain  n  i\\  and 
then,  out  in  dealing  with  a  thoroughly 
bouse,  which  i^  in  a  position  to 
give  you  the  lowest  possible  prices  for 
cash.  T.ike  for  example  the  Marvin 
Smith  Company.  5  i 

Chicago.    They  are  offering  the  readers 
of  the   -  !er  vehicles,  harness. 

saddles  and  agricultural   implements  of 
all   kinds    at    pi  ices  astonishingly    low. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  do  this 
they  pay  no  big  commissi'  i 
dealers  whatever,  and   because  they  sell 
in  such  large  quantities.    Bat  of  greater 
importance  is  their  otter  to  shi|    i 
anywhere  for  examination,  allowing  the 
customer  to  1  >ok  them  owr  before  he 
pays  a  single  cent.    If  he  is  not  perfectly 
.,  the  company  takes  the  article 
b.iik.  paying  freight  charges  both  ways. 
Send  fortheir  handsome  catalogue,  show- 
ing their  large  line. 

WASHING  BABY'S  FLANNELS. 
The    dear    babies'    flannels    must    he 
washed    more    carefully   than    those  of 
adults,  as  they  are  usually  more  delicate 
and  expenah  e  and  need  -.'Hntie  treatment. 
Use  water  as  hot  as  your  hands  can  com 
fortably  bear,  and  put  the  little 
in  a  tub  separately  from  others,  and  wash 
them  through   two  hot   waters,  making 
the  suls  of  Fairy  Soap,  with  a  little  G  ild 
Dust  Washing  Powder  aided  to  whiten 
ami  soften  the  texture  and  doer  of  the 
flannel.     Rinse  in  warm  water,  and  pull 
and   stretch   each   little   piece   in  Bhape, 
and  hang  securely  on  the  line  out  doors 
to  dry.     The  work  must  be  done 
ily  ;  never  let  the  garments  lie  a  moment 
longer  than  necessary. 

HOWS  THIS  : 
We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh   that  can  not  be 
cured  hv  Hall-  Catarrh  Cure. 
F.'.I.  CHENEY  &  C  '-.  I 

Toled 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  business 
transactions,  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligation  made  b«  their  linn. 
■\\  B81  &  Tuiax.  Wholesale  Drugg 

lo,  O. 
Warding,  Kin-nan  &  Marvin, 
Whole-ale  Druggists,  Toled  .,  0. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  system      Price  75c. 
per  bottle.    Sold  by  all  druggists.    Testi- 
monials free. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


EVERYONE  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  cream  separa- 
tors knows  that  the  'Alpha"  disc  system— patent  protected 
and  hence  restricted  in  use  to  the  De  Laval  machine--— has 
revolutionized  centrifugal  cream  separation   just  as   centrifugal 
tion  originally  revolutionized  previous  gravity  methods. 
They  further  know  that  tor  five  years  every  imitator  and  would-be 
competitor  of  the  De  Laval  machines  h  s  been  veritably  "tip-toed" 
in  the  effort  to  keep  alive  in  the  separator  trade— that  many  have 
dropped  out  and  that  others  are  on  the  verge  of  doing  so:  that 
none  have  made  a  pretence  of  keeping  in  the  race  except  through 
exaggeration  and  misrepresentation,  cheap  construction,  so-called 
"cheap"'  prices,  and  still  cheaper  values  to  deluded  purchasers. 

The  latest  development  of  the  "  Alpha  "  disc  svstem.  embodied 
in  the  20TH  <  ENTTCKY  De  Laval  machines,  still  further  in- 
creases their  suneriontv — rendering  them  simply  unapproachable 
in  efficiency  and  practicability  by  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a 
cream  separator. 

Send  for  new  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


ndolph  &  c**al  sts., 
Chicago 


103  &  105  Mission  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlamdt  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


1102   Arch  Street. 
PH'l«DrLPHIA. 


;  IONER9  S 

MONTREAL. 


JAMES  G.  TINSLEY  &  CO., 

Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

FERTILIZERS, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


BRANDS: 

Stonewall  Tobacco   Fertilizer. 

Stonewall   Guano. 

Powhatan  Corn  Guano. 

Stonewall  Acid  Phosphate. 


Call  on  your  Local  Dealer,  and  if  he  cannot  furnish  you,  write  to  us. 


1900. 


THE  auUTHEKJS   FLAJtfTEK 
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SEEDS 


Our  1900  Catalogue  Is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica- 
tion. It  contains  a  large  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information 
about  them  and  their  culture  than 
any  other  Seed  Annual  published. 
We  have  been  for  the  past  H8  years 
the  leiding  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.M.THORBURN&CO. 

(Late  of  IS  Jonn  Street) 

36  CORTUNDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


The   great 
valueoi  this 
crop  is  only 
I  just    begin- 
to    be 


in 


KaflirCorn 


ted.     Wood's    Descriptive    Catalogue 

i  i  .     a    forage  crop  for  seeding 

other  Southern 

including    Teosinte,  Sorghums, 

Pearl   or  Cat=tail  Millet,  Rape,  Beggar  Weed, 

Vetches,  Soja  Beans  and  Velvet  Beans. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  upon  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen, 

RICHMOND,    -    -    VIRGINIA. 


EARLY  PROVIDENCE,  BUNCH  YAM  and 
EARLY  GOLDEN,  81.00  per  bus. ;  Plants,  $1.00 
per  1000.  BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  from 
the  best  flock  In  the  South,  $1.00  per  13.  VEL- 
VET BEANS,  $1.50  per  bus. 

T.  K.  GODBEY,  WALDO,  Fla. 


BLACK  (COW)  PEAS 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  PRIME 
BLACK  PEAS,  crop  1899,  which  we 
will  sell  in  quantities  to  suit  buyers  at 
lowest  market  price.  Your  orders 
will  have  prompt  attention. 

WALLERSTEIN   PRODUCE  CO., 

io  and  .2  So.  13th  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


IRON  MOUNTAIN, 


The  wonderful  Frost  Proof  PEACH 
BEARS . . 
EVERYWHERE 
Fine    PEACH    TREES    a    specialty. 
Everything  for  the  Fruit  Grower.    Cata- 
logue (in  colors)  fife. 

Lindsley's  Nurseries,  White  House,  N.  J. 


WHICH  HARROW  IS  BEST? 

Points  on  Which  the  Makers  of  Lean 
Harrows  Base  Their  Claims. 
A  man  who  gives  all  his  time  and 
thought  to  making  harrows  is  pretty  sure 
to  make  better  harrows  than  one  who 
makes  all  sorts  of  tools,  and  gives  no 
more  attention  to  harrows  than  to  plows 
or  drills.  The  Lean  harrow  which  a 
large  number  of  people  consider  the  best, 
one  made,  is  manufactured  by  a  concern 
which  has  been  in  the  harrow  business, 
making  nothing  but  barrow?,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  During  this  time  the 
Lean  harrows  have  steadily  grown  in 
popular  favor.  The  points  that  commend 
these  Lean  harrows  are  their  combined 
strength  and  lightness,  the  simplicity  of 
the  tooth-adjustment  device,  the  use  of 
steel  throughout,  and  above  all,  the  un- 
usual care  exercised  in  constructing  and 
testing  each  harrow.  The  lever  by  which 
the  teeth  are  set  at  any  angle  is  a  me- 
chanical triumph  of  simplicity  and 
strength. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  ASK 

WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


These  harrows  are  used  for  such  a  va 
riety  of  farm  and  garden  work  with  each 
good  and  speedy  results,  that  the  claim 
that  they  will  pay  for  themselves  in  a 
single  season  is  no  doubt  true  in  many 
instances.  A  circular  in  which  the  con- 
struction of  the  Lean  harrow  is  explained 
and  shown  by  illustrations,  can  be  had 
by  writing  to  the  Roderick  Lean  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  In  com- 
paring the  Le»n  harrow  with  others, 
there  are  features  in  construction  which 
are  very  important.  The  lean  harrow  is 
held  together  by  a  steel  frame  running 
all  around  the  section.  The  tooth  bars 
are  rounded  and  shouldered  on  the  ends, 
and  when  the  corner  braces  and  end  bars 
are  tightened  up,  the  shoulders  of  the 
tooth  bars  are  drawn  up  against  the  side 
bars,  and  must  remain  in  place.  The 
teeth  are  all  inside,  and  as  the  frame 
cannot  rack,  they  cannot  possibly  track. 

The  day  is  happily  past  when  the  man 
who  lives  in  the  country  thinks  that  a 
jolt-wagon  is  good  enough  for  his  riding 
and  driving.  He  now  requires,  when  he 
goes  out  on  business  or  pleasure,  as  good 
a  rig  as  you  will  find  in  the  cities,  and 
this  is  right  and  commendable,  for  if  any 
one  on  earth  deserves  the  good  things  of 
life  it  is  the  farmer,  who  has  worked  so 
hard  to  advance  the  material  interests  of 
the  country.  But  in  buying  a  carriage  or 
buggy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  in  debt  or 
to  pay  the  fancy  prices  that  have  too  often 
been  asked  in  the  past.  By  buying  on 
a  strictly  cash  basis  and  by  dealing  di- 
rect with  a  reliable  manufacturer,  the 
farmer  can  now  secure  a  really  first-class 
piece  of  work  for  much  less  than  he 
formerly  paid  for  an  inferior  vehicle. 

This  cnange  has  been  very  largely 
brought  about  by  the  Elkhart'  Carriage 
and  Harness  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  which  for  twenty-seven  years 
has  been  manufacturing  high-grade  vehi- 
cles and  harness  and  selling  direct  to 
users.     Their  factory,  one  of  the   most 


BUY  THE  BeST. 

If  von  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagou  It  1* 
the  best  because  it  is  made  of  the  h>-st  ma- 
terial: Ihe  best  broad  tired  EUclrlc  Wheels; 
best  seasoned  white  hickory  axlts;  all  other 
wood  parts  of  the  best  seasoned  white  Oik. 


The  front  aim  rear  hounds  me  mad"  from  the 
best  angle  steel,  which  is  neater,  stronger  and 
in  every  way  i>Htier  lhan  wood  \Wu  painted 
iu  red  and  varnished.  Extra  length  of  reach 
aid  extra  long  standards  supplied  without 
additional  cost  whi-n  requested.  This  wagon 
is  guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  anywhere. 
Write  ihe Electric  WJieel  Co.,  Box  146.  Q,ulney, 
Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which  fully 
describes  Ihls  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  ami  Electric  Feed  Conkers. 


Admiral   Bneey— Fancy    paloted; 
[rimmed  with  ahaf  ts.  Price, 
$oO.    Dealers  would  charge 


We  Sell  Vehicles  and  Har- 
ness at  Less  Than 
Wholesale  Prices. 

On  the  above  buggr>-  the  eavinp  to  the 
purchasers  in  the  neighborhood  of  e*2o. 
The  quality  is  all  right  in  every  particu- 
lar. To  assure  you  of  this  we  will  ship 
thlB  bueey  anywhere  subject  to 
your  examination  and  approval.  K 
not  right  and  satisfactory  you  return 
it  at  our  expense.  We  have  a  most  com- 
plete line  of  Carrlaces.  Surreys, 
Traps,  Phaeton*.  Spring  W"eon« 
etc.,  and  all  kinds  of  single  and  double 
harness.  Send  today  for  freeJllustra- 
tedcatalogue  from  which  to  trake  your  selection. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co., 

Box     »0   Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Because  we  have  no  agents,, 

1  *-tn  »v  ivaHv  tin  it.      Wi'sav  yes.     <  iin  »<■  prjveit   wilhuut  ensi  t« 
yon*   We  can.   II""'  We  uili'-bip  you  a  harness,  saddle,  or  vehicle, 

',.-  ti-.Mii  v>ii  -i-'ii  Iin-    t  iin. 'I-    rent,  and  let.  >"n  look    it  over   at  your 
■  Mil  it  yu  <h>ui  tin,!  we  h,ve  given    vou  the  blggCBl 


Wri;ill 


r  heard  of,  ret 
ritb  each  vehicle  11 
t  poor  material  a 


Our  vehicle 
ibes  the  in.'  Jl  line  of  boggfea,  ri):iil  wairoo«,  phae- 
tons   snrrirs,  sprltis   »vair<>ns  and  curls,    harness     tit    nela  and 
raddles  aw  shown  in  one  book.     Its  free.     Send  Tor  it. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55-59  N.  Jeflersoh  St.  U-9S.  Chicago  ,111. 

fc— -j  GUARANTFED  F0D    1      ^E^h*; 

^g^j=~T77        U.  S.  starjd*rd  Stock  and 
/     Wagon  Settles  save  l   fir  est 

u- — 9       many  limes  over.    For  prices 

and  descriptions,  write  at  once  to 

GRAND  RAPiBS  SCALE  WORKS. 
39  and  41  So.  front  St.       Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Lightest  Draft 

By  usintf  tbe  best  steel  in  the  frame, 
rolled  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  strength 
with    the   leasl    weight;   by    the  uj-e  of 

-hint!   and   a   pivoted 
front  a    beautiful    ease    <-i    working    is 
attained  in  the  impr< 

"PENNSYLVANIA" 

Wheel  and  Lever       y-    / 


Harrow// 


So  constructed  as  to  clear  itself  of  trash 
readily.  May  be  used  in  one.  two.  three 
or  more  sections. 

Send  fur  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue 
tree,  Khowiug  our  tall  Hue  ut  le\tr  and 
plain  spriug-tootu  harrows — ateel  and 
wood  frame. 

On  nur  ground. 


mm 


hand,  with  the 

"PENNSYLVANIA" 

Riding  CULTIVATOR 

For  rocky  or  stumpy  land  the  spring 
hoe  saves  time.  macniner.N  uud  temper. 
Send    for  d    for    illustrated 

catalogue  of /.'■•/i.,.;  ,,„./    Walking  Oulti- 
,  oue-horse  culti- 
vators— mailed  Tree. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd..  York.  Pa. 
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arid  Fertilizer  Drill 
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Lean's  Harrow 


tll-stee!  lever  harrow,  light,  1  nt  si 

I    ■  th  instantlr  a 
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eu.    Adapts  itself  to 


Sharpies  Cream  Separators-profitable  dairying 


extensive  in  the  country,  has  every  equip 
ment  for  turning  out  tine  work  at  the 
least  cost,  but  even  a  great  saving  is  ef- 
fected by  their  methods  of  selling  direct. 
They  save  all  expense  of  putting  men  on 
the  road  to  sell  their  goods.  They  save 
all  of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the 
dealer,  agent  and  middleman.  The  pur- 
chaser gets  the  goods  at  manufacturer's 
wholesale  pri.es,  without  anything  added 
for  had  debts  or  middlemen's  profit?.  In 
most  cases  this  saving  amounts  to  thirty 
five  per  cent,  or  more  Do  not  fail  to 
send  for  their  catalogue. 

MAGAZINES. 
The  April  Crnhiry  is  rich  in  pi.torial 
illustration,  its  special  art  features  in 
eluding  a  frontispiece  engraved  by  Cole, 
a  full-page  plate  of  H.  0.  Tanner'.-  paint- 
ing, "  Ihe  Annunciation,"  Castaigne's 
Paris  pictures,  and  Dumond's  dec  irative 
treatment  of  "  The  Groves  of  Tan,"  a 
poem  by  Clarence  I  rmy.  From  the 
'*  Talks  with  Napoleon,"  in  this  number, 
it  appears  that  the  Emperor  was  so  fully 
resolved  to  make  bis  home  in  America, 
in  the  event  of  defeat  at  Waterloo,  that 
he  had  bills  drawn  upon  this  country  tor 
whatever  mms  he  chose  to  take.  He 
told  Dr.  O'Meara  that  he  had  "  spent  six- 
teen millions  of  ready  money,"  of  his 
own,  before  the  battle.  'I  have  proba- 
bly as  much  money  as  1  shall  ever 
want,"  he  said  at  St.  Helena,  "  but  I  do 
not  know  exactly  where  it  is."  "Fash- 
ionable Paris"  is  brought  vividly  before 
the  reader  by  Richard  Whiteing's  pen 
and  Castaigne's  pencil.  M.  Worth's  ex 
planation  of  how  fashions  were  started, 
under  the  Second  Empire,  is  one  of  the 
tit  bits  of  this  paper.  Lovers  of  travel 
and  adventure  will  turn  to  Miss  Scid 
more's  account  of  '■  The  Greatest  Wonder 
in  the  Chinese  World,"  the  bore  of  Hang- 
Chau,  a  tidal  wave  that  sweeps  up  the 
Tsien-tang  river  thrice  every  year;  to  K. 
Talbot  Kelley's  "  Out-of-the  Way  Places 
in  Egypt,"  with  illustrations  by  theau 
thor;  and  to  the  first  instalment  of  Ben 
jamin  Wood's  true  tale  of  "The  Hardships 
of  a  Reptiler  "  engaged  in  turtle  hunting, 
for  profit,  on"  the  Carribean  coast  of  Cen- 
tral America  The  same  class  of  readers 
will  be  drawn  to  "The  Kentuckian,"  a 
timely  study  of  a  type,  by  John  Gilmer 
Speed, a  native  of  Kentucky,  and,  in  some 
reflects  a  typical  representative  of  the 
"Blue-grass"  State.  W.  S.  Harwood 
writes  of  "The  Success  of  the  Govern- 
ment Telegraph  in  England," and  Charles 
Barnard  of  "The  Industrial  Revolution 
the  Power-Tool." 

The  Complete  Novel  in  the  "  .V. »  Lip- 
pincotl"  for  April  is  entitled  "Tlie  Heart 
of  the  Ancient  Wood."  by  Charles  G.  D 
Roberts.  The  few  but  large-souled  hu- 
man characters  in  it  live  in  the  v. 
the  North,  close  to  Nature's  heart,  with 
the  beasts  of  tie  forest  for  their  t'rieiiils. 
Yet  even  here  the  old,  I  hi  Story  is  very 
present:  the  wild  surroundings  cannot 
entirely  efface  the  coquetry  natural  to 
woman,  and  there  is  rivalry  of  a  unique 
kind  to  bring  this  out 

This  issue  is  replete  with  snr.,1  Fiction: 
A  Complete  Novel  ami  four  Short  Stories. 
Seuinas  McManns  has  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic,   humorous    liish    stories,  calle 


FOR  14  CENTS  § 

We  wish  to  gain  this  jeer  300,010  • 
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Bar  r  Dinn 
3  "  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  fie  Z 
Worth  »l.QO,  far  14  eeate.  JTCu  5 
Above  10  Pkg-s.  worth  SL00,  we  wil  1  • 
mail  joq  free,  together  with  our  ■ 
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The  Famous 
lorcge  Crop 

and  Soil 
Improvers. 


Cow  Peas. 


i  ■ 

Beuns, 
%'elvet  Bennf,  Pearl orCat-taii  Millet  Tt^sinte 
Bermc  I;  -i;h  Pea- 

nuts, Cbtrfas,  Sorghums,  etc. 

-ting  Catalogue 
:-ops. 
T    W.  V/OOo  .*  .n\s     .    Pichirord,  Vs. 


If  YOU  want  a  profita- 
ble ime&tnieui  buy 
WYWAN'S    UP-TO-0ATE 
WELL-BOMkG    MACHINE 


11 


i  1 90  i 


f  unll  per  min- 
ule "and  lias  more  good 
poiDte  otherwise  than 
all  other  makes  of 
drillsoomblned  Circu- 
lar free. 
E.  WYMAN.  Martlnsburg.  Ind. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE   STAND A_RD 
STMM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS.  .21 
CA30LINE  ENGINES    C   j-^ 
WRrcrOF.  cmCULAF.  ULJ    S  .  V " 
FHf:  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  — " 

AURORA. ILL  -CHICAGO  -  DALLAS.TEX 


FOR.  SALE  » 

One  10  H.  P.  Frick  Traction  Engine 
ffi  30  in.  C>  Under  Farquliar  Thresher 

Cnn<plete  with  belt:  been  run  two  seasons, 
and  in  Qrstrda&fl  order.    Will  sell  eheap. 
Address  "MACHINKBY," 

Box  17,       Big  Island,  Va, 


1  00.] 
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CHOICE  Vegetables 
will  always  find  a  ready 
market — but  only  that  farmer 
can  raise  them  who  has  studied 
the  great  secret  how  to  ob- 
tain both  quality  and  quantity 
by  the  judicious  use  of  well- 
balanced  fertilizers.  No  fertil- 
izer for  Vegetables  can  produce 
a  large  yield  unless  it  contains 
at  least  8%  Potash.  Send  for 
our  books,  which  furnish  full 
information.  We  send  them 
free  of  charge. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

0,  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


tllliULUELMMEMiu. 


We  have  m,  har.il  "5  000  enna 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC. 
flat,  corrueated  or  "V"  crimped,   ft  a     mm 

Price  per  square  of  Mill)  feet  JS  I  .  I  3 
or  100  square   feet *»■■«»» 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hcromer 
is  required  to  lay  this  rooting. 


iti.oii 


• 


bought    by 
'iiM^llAl.foT  OTIIERS.' 


CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO.i 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sta.,  Chicago. 

EMOT 


Everything  in  BUGGIES 

CARRIAGES 
HARNESS 


In  our  FREE 
Vehicle    L'ata- 
aue. 

STAR  CARRIAGE  &.  HARNESS  CO 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  $6.75. 
With  Axles  and   Boxes  Set,  $0-75. 

ike  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage 
wagon  hardware  of  every  de- 
scription. Send  for  catalogue  giving 
J  prices  on  wheels  54  to  4  in.  (read  with 
ifull  and  plain  instructions  bow  to 
'ordi-r.  W.  V.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


Kentucky  Aluminum  Stock  Labels. 
With  name,  address  and  numbers.  Lightest, 
plainest,  most  secure,  easiest  put  on,  cheapest. 
Cattle  labels,  $2  per  100 ;  sheep  or  bog.  $1.75  per 
100  ;  aluminum  leg  bauds,  SI  per  100;  plyers,  $1. 
For  free  samples.  aCdress 

F.  H.  JACKSON  <t  CO.,  Winchester,  Ky. 


"A  Celtic  Beauty";  "Their  Last  Trek" 
is  by  H.  Anderson  Bryden,  an  athletic 
Englishman,  who,  having  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  South  Africa,  is  thoroughly 
up  in  liis  sul>j'-ct,  and  in  this  story  he 
presents  a  touching  picture  of  Boer  life. 
Robert  Shackleton  writes  an  amusing 
Bkrtch  of  the  old  South,  reflected  in  New 
York,  in  which  the  "  Randolphs  of  Vir- 
ginia "  are  conspicuous  characters.  "  The 
Alpine  Rose,"  Mrs.  J.  K. Hudson's  fourth 
story  in  her  series  on  Mormon  life,  re 
cciv'cs  its  title  from  the  little  mountain 
flower  which  is  sometimes  found  on  the 
highest  peaks  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  Switzerland,  and  which  in  this  in- 
stance proves  the  link  that  binds  an  un- 
happy Morman  wife  to  her  old  home 
across  the  sea. 

The  Forum  has  articles  on  "The  New 
Financial  Law,"  by  Frank  A.  Yanderlip, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; 
"  The  Puerto  Ricau  Relief  Bill,"  by  the 
Hon.  A.J.  Hopkins;  "The  Hay-Paun.e- 
forte  Treatv,"  by  James  G.  Whiteley ; 
"Immediate  Naval  Needs,"  by  Captain 
Wilham  Henry  Jaqne^ ;  "Some  Things 
We  Mav  Learn  From  Europe,"  by  Hon. 
S.  J.  Barrows ;  "  The  Need  for  Advanced 
Commercial  Education,"  by  H.  A.  Stim- 
son.  These  and  other  articles  in  the 
magazine  are  well  deserving  of  careful 
reading  and  thought. 

In  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  April  the 
methods  of  industrial  training  pursued 
at  Hampton  Institute,  in  Virginia,  are 
described  by  Albert  Shaw,  whose  text  is 
illustrated  from  a  series  of  forty  photo- 
graphs recently  taken  by  Miss  Frances 
Johnston,  of  Washington. 

"  The  Great  Steel  Makers  of  Pittsburg 
and  the  Frick-Carnegie  Suit"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  illustrated  article  in  the  April 
Revieio  of  Reviews,  by  Julius  Moritzen. 
The  article  describes  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  steel  and  coke  indus- 
tries of  which  Pitsburg  is  the  centre. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  has 
an  interesting  article  by  W.  Flindeis 
Petrie,  the  famous  Egyptologist,  in  which 
he  gives  a  popular  account  of  the  discov- 
eries made  in  Egypt  during  recent  years. 
Professor  Heilprin  has  an  article  giving 
an  account  of  the  Cape  Nome  district, 
in  Alaska,  which  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  great  gold-producing  districts.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Parsons  writes  on  "The  Ro- 
tary Engine,  or  Steam  Turbine,"  which 
is  now  claimed  to  be  an  accomplished 
success. 

"  A  Missionary  in  the  Great  West,"  by 
Rev.  Cvrus  Townsend  Brady;  "The 
Choir  Bovs  of  England,"  by  Julian 
Ralph  ;  "The  Mysteries  of  the  Century," 
"Singing  'The  Messiah  '  on  the  Plains," 
"  Behind  the  Scenes  During  a  Play," 
"College  Girls'  Larks  and  Pranks,"  give 
an  idea  of  the  varied  excellence  of  the 
April  Ladi-s'  Home  Journal.  Of  course, 
Rndvard  Kipling's  "Just  So"  story, 
"The  Elephant's  Child,"  narrating  with 
delightful  humor  how  the  elephant  got 
his  trunk,  will  be  soneht  first  and  heart- 
ily enjoyed.  Ian  Maclaren  identifies 
"  The  Genteel  Tramps  in  Our  Churches." 
Edward  Bok  points  out  the  evils  of  "The 


THE 
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MILLION  D0LLARP0TAT£ 

Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  Our 
Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Sal- 
zers  Earliest  Six  Weeks'  Potato. 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.S.  Potatoes,  11.20  and 
upabbl.  Send  this  notice r.nd 5c 
Bit  Citlos-  F,  191 


JOHN  A.SALZER  SEEDfLACROSSEwiS. 


After  Being  on  the  Market  TEN  YEARS, 

The  ACME  Engine  Still  Leads 


For  Churning, 
Cutting  A  Grind- 
ing Feed,  Filling 
Siloes,  Sawing 
Wood,  Elevating 
Water,  and  all 
Farm  and  Gene- 
ral Uses  where 

Small  Power  is 
Required. 

Fuel,  Kerosene 


Skilled  Engi- 
er  required. 


ROCHEiTES  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS, 
No.  17  Frank  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y 


BAILEY'S  HYDHAjLIC  RAM. 

Runs  34  hours  a  day  and  365  days 
a  year. 
40  year's  experience.       Water  for  House, 
Water  for  Stock. 
Water  for  Irrigation. 
Once  started  costs  one 
cent  per  month.    As  sim- 
ple as  a  wheelbarrow  and 
as  efficient  as  a  Corliss 
Engine.     Information 
and  instruction  in  plain 
terms.  Prices  on  Ram  or 
complete  outfit  by  return 
mail.    Address 

PRYCE  W.  BAILEY, 
EXPERT  Seneca  Falls,  F.  Y. 


For  BERRY  CRATES,  PEACH 
PACKAGES  &  EGG  CASES, 

ADDRESS 

GOLBV-HINKLEY  CO., 

DECATUR,  ALABAMA. 

Prices  on  application. 


nnv  Boxes  4» 
Rn I  Daskets 

PEACH  PACKAGES. 
GRAPE  BASKETS. 

Fruit  and   Vegetable 
Packages  of  every  kind.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND   BASKET  CO., 
New  Albany,  Isd. 


The  EUREKA 
Dehorning  Clipper 

Is  tbe  best  on  the  mar- 
ket, the  only  clipper 
with  two  moving 
knives  which  makes  it 
cut  quicker,  smoother 
and  better  in  every 
way  than  any  other, 
warranted  to  cut  from 

the  largest  to  the  smallest  horn  with  a  clean 

smooth  cut.    Catalogue  free. 

THE  EUREKA  C    IPPEE  CO., 
South  Lyon.  Michigan. 

Mention  the  Southern  Planter. 
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FENCE   MACHINE  $10 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 
Box  No.  25,  NORWALK,   O. 


iFENCE^3^ 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY 

Ualf  cost  of  Noting;  [TIH,  r  'I  V  V  V  '/  \* 

Kequires  few  posts,  nol  I.I1UL  I.  \l\l\ 
rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  <i  0  '/  0  '/  O; 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid  '/  K  /  \  7~C 
KANSAS  STEEL  I  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  mo. 


IFENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull 
Btrong.  Chlckeiv 
3  tipht.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  1> hottsaU 
I  Prices.     Folly  Wnrr.i»tf  il.    Catalog  Fre& 

'  Box  5*. 


MM 
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"OLD  GRIMES  IS  DEAD," 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 


and  ch( 
to  Churches 
alogue. 
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TI "IS 

We    Manufacture  FENCING 

FOR  ALL  PURPO.sES,  Lawns.  Pinks,  Karms, 
Cemetery  and  Urnve  L^is.  The  cheapest  and 
best  on  any  market.  We  pay  freight  on  com- 
plete fence,  and  ls.iue  three  catalogues  free,  (1) 
■wrought  iron,  (2)  steel  picket,  3)  farm,  garden 
and  poultry  fencing.  State  which  catalogue 
you  want.  GATE  LIJY  FENCE  WORKS. 

94  and  96  Edgewood  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


QAM    Ifl^C  Of  II  T  and    other   Insects    can 
OUn  UU  JL  OUQLL  be  coi  trolled   by  using 

Good's  Caustic  Potaah  \\  halo 
Oil  Soap,  No    3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  en- 
tomologists. This  soap  is  a  fertilizer  as  well 
a»  lnseetlch  e.  50  lb.  kegs,  82.50;  100  lb.  kegs, 
$4.50.  Half  barrels,  270  lbs.,  at  3'£c.  per  II).; 
bartels,  4-'.",  lbs.,  at  3Wc.  Large  ciiuiutlties, 
special    rates.      Send    for   circular. 


'*•%'%►'%'%/%,■%/%/%'%•••%/%. 


FRAZER 


1  Axle  Grease 


Best  In 
the  world,  j 
Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  ac-  d 
tuallyoutlasting  3  bxs.  an  v  other  brand.  \ 
Not  affected  by  heat.  *#~Get  the  Genuine.  W 
,^,FOR_SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  -%r4 


Ease  With  Which  We  Marry,"  and  "  An 
American  Mother"  writes  on  "The 
American  Woman  in  the  Market  Place." 
"Bandanna  Ballads,"  by  Miss  Howard 
Weeden,  and  "  Fairies  in  Fnnnyland," 
combine  rhythmic  and  artistic  beauties. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  journeys  "Through 
Picturesque  America"  fills  two  pages,  and 
"A  Successful  Country  House  in  New  Eng 
land"  and  "Wellesley  Girls  in  the  Play" 
are  also  pictorial  features.  A  fair  part  of 
the  April  Journal  is  filled  with  matters 
of  interest  to  women  By  The  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.  One 
doll.ir  a  year ;  ten  cents  a  copy. 

Winter  lingers  in  the  lap  of  Spring  in 
the  April  SI.  Nicholas,  in  the  form  of  a 
paper  on  "  Snow  Plows,"  by  George  E. 
Walsh,  who  describes  the  process  of 
"bucking"  a  snowdrift  on  a  railroad  in 
Dakota  in  the  days  before  the  rotary 
steam  snow  plow  was  invented.  The 
description  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. "A  Boy  of  Galatia"  is  the  win- 
ner of  an  old  Olympian  race,  and  the 
event  itself  is  described  with  animation 
by  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  who  has  wit- 
nessed many  a  contest  of  a  similar  kind, 
albeit  on  soil  less  world-renowned.  The 
story  is  illustrated  by  F.  V.  du  Mond, 
who  furnishes  the  frontispiece,  and  An- 
dre Castaigne.  Tudor  Jenks,  in  "Papa 
Dragon's  Tale,"  makes  his  hero  sigh  for 
the  good  old  times  when  men  didn't 
have  to  be  picked  out  of  metal  shells  be- 
fore being  eaten,  as  the  gallant  knights 
of  a  later  generation  did. 

REPOETS. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Report  63.  The  Work 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tioui  in  Tobacco. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Bulletin 
24.  Notes  upon  Dairying  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Circular 
29.  Officials,  Associations  and  Edu- 
cational Institutions  connected  with 
the  Dairy  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Division  of  Botany.  Bulletin  23.  Rus- 
sian Cereals  Adapted  for  Cultivation 
in  the  United  States. 

Circular  23.    The  Lebbek  or  Siris  Tree. 

Circular  24.     Red  Clover  Seed. 

Division  of  Entomology.  Bulletin  22. 
Some  Miscellaneous  Results  of  the 
Work  of  the  Division. 

Section  of  Foreign  Markets  Bulletin 
18.  Our  Trade  with  Japan,  China 
and  Hong  Kong. 

Experiment  Station  Record,  Vol.  XI, 
Nos.  6-7. 

Fanners'  Bulletin  113.  The  Apple  and 
How  to  Grow  it. 

Publications  of    the    Department    for 
sale     by    Superintendent    of    Docu- 
ments. 
Idaho  Experiment  Station,  Moscow,  Id. 

Bulletin  21.    The  Codling  Moth. 
Kanzas  Experiment  Station,  Manhattan, 
Kas.    Bulletin  92.    A  New  Drouth- 
Resisting  Crop.     Soy  Beans. 

Bulletin91.    Swine  Plague. 


IT.  S.  Standard  Bordeaux  Works. 

Bordeaux  for  Spraying  trees.  In  concentrated 
form.  Manufacturedunder  chemical  supervision. 
Largest  Bordeaux  works  in  the  world.  Grinders 
of  Bordeaux  paint  for  painting  trunks  of  trees. 
Cheaper  than  home  made,  save  your  muss  and 
fuss.  Alicayt  reliable.  Is  an  Insecticide  and 
fungicide.  Never  clogs  your  nozzle.  Never 
scorches.  Gal.  cans.  $1 ;  Doz.  cans,  $10 ;  5.  10, 15- 
and  20  Gal.  kegs.  75  cts.  per  gal.  Will  mix  1  to 
B0  of  water;  for  stony  fruit  1  to  100  gals  of  water. 


Costs  less  than  one  cent  gal.  when  mixed.  Two  45 
gal.  bbls.  delivered  to  your  station. freight  paid, 
at  same  price.  No  deviation  in  price.  One  price 
to  all.  To  nurseries,  city  parks  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Groves,  in  two  or  three  barrel  lots  at 
a  discount.  Directions  how  and  when  to  spray 
with  each  can.  keg.  or  barrel.  Do  not  wait  for 
the  rush,  get  ready  now. 

THE  U.  S.   STANDARD  BORDEAUX  WORKS. 
Tbe  Lenox  Spbatek  Co.,  Prop. 

South  West  Street   I'ittstiefd.  Mass. 
•  Southern  States  supplied  by  T.  W.  WOOD 

&  SONS,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


ALL  BRASS. 

$17  outfit  for  $6  SO,  express  paid. 
Will  spray  a  ioacre  orchard  per  day.  100.000  In  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Hid. 
catalogue  free.  Agts.  make  from  $5  te  $16  per  day. 
New  Improvements.  Free  Trial.  Mention  this  paper. 
P.  C.  LEWIS  r\rO.  CO.,  CatakllL  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE.. 

Something  you 
cannot,  afford  to 
be  without  if  you 
have  soft  ground. 
HorseR  can  work 
where  cattle  will 
mire.    Write 


M     GATES.    DECATUR.    MICH. 


MAKES 
YOUR  PU 


Mr  Work  Easy 

Yankee  Pump  Governors  make  the 
hardest  pump  work  easy  as  the 
easiest.  Windmills  turn  In  the 
lightest  breeze.  Managing  agent 
wanted  for  each  county.  Monej  Id 
this  for  you.  Wriieto-rtay.  Dept.  B. 

BAHE  MANUTACTUSTHG  CO., 
55  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


[ilCiulML-IIIE 


A1  — 

Ip4        Fellsworth   Lime  Works, 
■   ■  REEVES  CATT,  A9t..  B  >Clev,  Augusta  Co.  ,Va. 
Also  No.  1  Rock  Lime  for  building.    Send 
for  card  with  price-list. 


Hewton's  Heave, 
Conga,  Distemper  and 
Indigestion  Cnr  . 
il~  Wind  and  stomach- 
troubles.  Send  for 
booklet  and  reference 
$1.00  per  can.  Express 
allowed.    Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co  ,  (T)  Toledo,  0 
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Cucumbers 

and  Melons 

and  all  vegetables  are  exceedingly 
profitable  if  grown  for  the  early  market. 
Large  yield*  and  early  maturity  are  cer- 
tain to  follow  the  judicious  use  of 

Nitrato  of  Soda* 

For  particulars  and  proofs  write  forfree 
book  to  Johu  A.  Myers,  12-TJohn 
St.,  New  York.     Nitrate  fur  sale  by  fer- 
tilizer dealers  everywh  re. 
Write    at   once  for   List  of   Dealers. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  We  bay  oar 
goods  at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales.  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.  166  on 
Hardware,*  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Material, 
Wire.  Rope  Dry  Goods.  Clothing-,  etc..  etc. 
OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. w  ^SomS  sta" 


The  Chicago  Steel  Tank  Co., 


Makes  tanks 
of  galva- 
nized ateel 
for  storage, 
atock  watering,  creameries  and  dairies,  Milk 
coolers,  dipping  tanks  all  sixes  and  shapes. 
Thrasher's  wagon  tanks,  hog  and  sheep 
trough!  and  feed  cookers.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. We  are  manufacturers.  Agents  W  nted 


IDEAL?1"1 


.TANKS 


Hade  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  | 

For  All  Purposes. 

Feed     Cookers,    Family] 
Creameries.   Stock   and| 
Wagon  Tanks.  Tank  Heat- 
ers.   Wrile  for  wholesale  priees. 
STAR  TANK  CO.  Box,    109  Mlddlebury,  Ind. 


y  STEEfvWv 

■;„  ■     -Aft)!/ 

»■    MADE -.-Br    I 

-TAR  TA'NrV-U-, 

'-■•     MI0CtE?'/r' 


For  POULTRYMEN  ! 

The  "DAISY"  BONE  CUTTERS 

The  Best  in  the  World. 
''Gem"  Clover  Cutter.     The  $5 
Shell  and  Corn  Mill.  Farm  Feed 

Mills.  Power  Mills. 
Se?id  for  Circular  and  Testimonial* 

WILSON   BROS.,   Easton,  Pa. 


$150  SAW  MILLS 

For  Farmers.  Large  Saw  Mills  for  Lumber- 
men, EugineB.  Wood  Planers,  etc.  Manufac- 
tured by  the    SALEM  IRON  WORKS.  Salem,  N  C. 


Arizona    Experiment    Station,    Tuczon, 
Ari.     Bulletin   31.    Sugar   Beet   Ex- 
periment, 1809. 
Cornell  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Bulletin   178.    The  Invasion  of  the 
Udder  by  Bacteria. 
Bulletin   179.      Introduction   to   Field 
Experiments  with  Fertilizers. 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  Lexing- 
ton,  Ky.      Bulletin  84.     The  Elms 
and  Their  Diseases. 
Bulletin  85.     Commercial   Fertilizers. 
Louisiana    Experiment    Station,    Baton 
Rouge,   La.     Bulletin  58.     Analysis 
of  Commercial  Fertilizers  and  Paris 
Green. 
Louisiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Crop  Report. 
Maine  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me 
Bulletin  57.   Experiments  with  Pota- 
toes. 
Maryland    Agricultural  College,   College 

Park,  Md.    The  College  Quarterly. 
New    Hampshire    Experiment    Station, 
Durham,  -N.   H.     Bulletin  67.    The 
Spring  Elm  Caterpillar. 
Bulletin  69.    The   Inspection   of  Fer- 
tilizers. 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N  Y.     Bulletin  162.     Injury  by  Sun 
Scorching  of  Foliage. 
Bulletin  163.    Canker— An  Enemy  of 

the  Apple. 
Bulletin    164.      Divers    Diseases    Dis- 
cussed. 
Bulletin   165.     Report  of   Analyses  of 
Paris  Green  and  other  Insecticides. 
Bulletin  174.    Fumigation  of  Nursery 
Stock. 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station,  State 
College,  Pa.     Bulletin  47.    Tests  of 
the  Sugar  Beet  in  Pennsylvania. 
Bulletin  48.    Winter  vs.  Spring  Bran. 

Virginia  State   Weather    Service,   Rich- 
mond, Va.     Annual  Summary,  1899. 
Report  for  February,  1900. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  Madison, 
Wis.  Bulletin  79.  Principles  of  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  of  Coun- 
try Roads. 
Bulletin  80.  The  Character  and  Treat- 
ment of  Swamp  or  Humus  Soil. 

Wyoming  Experiment  Station,  Laramie, 
Wyo.  Bulletin  42.  Some  Native 
Forage  Plants  for  Alkali  Soils. 

West  Indian  Bulletin.  The  Journal  of 
the  Imperial  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment for  the  West  Indies.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Barbado.-,  West 
Indies. 
Spraying  a  necesssity.  Address  before 
the  Lennox  Horticultural  Society. 
The  Lennox  Sprayer  Co.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Valentine  Museum,    Richmond,  Va. 

CATALOGUES. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nur- 
series, Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  beautiful  Cata- 
logue. 

The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, 
111.    Pumps  and  Engines. 


S.  Duw's  Son, 

Headquarters 
For  Low  Prices 


DOWNTOWN  STORE, 

1820  and  1822  E.  Main  St. 

UPTOWN   STORE. 

506  East  Marshall  Street 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
Manchester  Store,  Hull  St. 

We  can  save  \ou  25  per 
cent.  We  claim  to  do  the 
largest  wh<  lesale  and  retail 
grocery  usin-ss  south  of  New 
York. 

WE  QUOTE  THE  FOLLOWING 
BARGAINS: 

Early  Rose  Potatoes,  per  bus   80 

Early  Beauty  Hebron  Potatoes',  bus.,    75 

Table  Irish  Potatoes,  per  bus 85 

Fancy  White  Seed  Oats,  "       88 

Black  Seed  Oats,  "       35 

Black  Pea?,  "       90 

Black  Eye  Peas,  "       1  60 

Seed  Sweets,  Yellow  and  White,  bbl.  2  00 

Arbuckle's  Coffee 12J 

Lion  Coffee 12 

Levering  Coffee- 12 

Granulated  Sugar. 5} 

Can  Corn,  per  doz  76 

3  lb.  Can  Tomatoes 75 

16  Bars  Special  Soap 25 

Whitewash  Brushes 15  and  20 

Wooden  Wash  Boards 6 

Clothes  Pins,  p^r  doz 1 

WE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE 
LINE  OF 

Produce  and  Groceries. 

Shll  be  pleaded  to  have 
your  orders,  which  shall  have 
our  prompt  and  best  attention. 
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OLEMTANGY  IMQUBATOR 

line  Mil!  hatch  every  fcrtilo 
eegr,  so  thousands  testify.     It  is  the  best 
8elf-Keg-ulating-  machine  made. 
Brooders  S0.O0.     Catalogue  free. 
Address,  r-EO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington.O. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  nil  the  fertile  eggs;  ia 
simple.  durnMe  and  eusilyoper. 
logue  contain 
I  rig  In  formal  ion  and  lestirnonialCT" 
Bent  free.    GEO.  EBTEt  CO.,  QU1NCT, 


YOU  °END  NO  MONEY 


I'ulil  Goods  Arrive! 

All  Steel  and  Iron  but 
the  i«>ie.   Easily  handled 

by  two  hOr&eS.      Send  lor 

delivery  prices  on  all 
-  i  zes.  In-c-  Harrows. 
Lever  Harrows,  H-fooI 
MPI  E  MFG.  CO 
10  RiverSt..  Sterling,  111. 


ho  Straight  Trame  Fqual  to  It, 


AUTOMATIC 

WEEDtR  A;<i)CUlTIVAT:R. 

A   time.  laOur  and    n<  . 

— any  bind  o£  land.       Splendid  for 
wheat    fields  in    sprint 
stool  out  perrVtlv,  bet 
(Oiu7  ft.  wide  ornan 

V>'(*rlc*'J  acrei  perhoiir.  Ml  t.--  i 

pered -tefl.       Cash  prir<>  Rf.fil).      Fr-i^.i  east   of  Mo. 

1  in  niT*rTi'v'1f.cU.  75c.  "rile  for  11=  free  ™i nlfji.-nt-.it 
JmpiHm"nt-  id  A  Spr*n i  Waimna. Hanwn. Ac 

Casb  Supply  anJ  Manufg  Co.,  Dcpt.  V,  Kal  Jiauo,  Mkb. 

For  Drunkenness  and 
Drug  Using 


K^^  ror  urui 

eeley 


THE 

KEELEY 

INSTITUTE. 

Ocpt.  r.. 

Greensboro,!*  C 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


Sehmidt 

G.  B. 

Jreatment/ 


The  first  remedy  to  effect  a  cure  In  nine 
out  of  ten  cases  of  MILK  FbVKR.  hull  di- 
rt ct  ions  and  sufficient  medicine  for  two  com- 
plete treatments.  .  .  Price  $2.75. 

—FOR  SALE  ONLY  BY- 
GARDINER  BROS..        220  E.  Preston  St., 
Baltimore,    Md. 


RECENT  JACK  SALES. 

W.  E  Knight  &  Co.,  of  Nashville, Tenn., 
report  the  following : 

Mr.  Frank  Wood,  NT  C,  1  two-vear-old 
jack,  14<  hands,  $250 

.Mr.  J.  D.  Strauss,  X.  C,  1  four-year-old 

jack,  13|  bands,  $175. 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Taylor.  Mo.,  1  three  year- 
old  jack,  15  hands 

Mr.  J.  0.  Corley,  M  bb.,  1  five-year-old 
jack,  14  bands. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Phillips,  La,  1  three- 
year-old  jack,  15  hands, 

Mr.  \V.  A.  Steel,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  1 
old  jack,  14  J  hands.  j22.">. 

Judge  K.   1'  Miss..  1  two- 

year  •  (, Id  jack    llj  band-.  $350. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Davis.  Nashville.  Tenn.,  1 
two-year-old  jack.  1  -4 A   hand 

Mr.  L.  L.  Chambley,  Mies.,  I  four-year- 
old  jack,  ll1,  hand-'. 

Mr.  J.  1".  McWharton,  Miss.,  1  two- 
year-old  jack,  15$  hands,  $3 

We  have  a  few  more  choice  jacks  to 
sell,  and  a  strong  prospect  of  selling  them. 
They  are  well  broken,  and  ready  for  bus 
iness. 

THE  KEYSTONE  WEEDER. 

The  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.  (Ltd.), 
York,  Pa.,  are  advertising  in  another 
column  their  celebrated  Keystone  Ad- 
justable Weeder.  This  is  a  very  popular 
implement  and  justly  so.  as  it  contains 
many  exclusive  advantages  of  other  sim- 
ilar tools  -for  instance — it  can  be  ex- 
panded to  7j  feet  and  narrowed  to  30 
inches.  This  feature  alone  is  a  valuable 
one,  as  it  can  be  worked  in  single  or 
double  rows.  This  firm  issues  a  very- 
neat  little  pamphlet,  full  of  testimonials 
as  to  its  merits,  and  our  readers  are  re- 
quested to  send  for  it. 

BERRY'S  CATALOGUE. 

Messrs.  0.  H.  Berry  A  Co.,  clothiers,  of 
this  city,  advise  us  that  their  new  Spring 
and  Summer  Catalogue  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  is  an  artistic  and  com- 
plete volume  of  men  and  boys'  outfits, 
embracing  34  samples  of  the  goods  and 
describing  man v others, from  their  mam- 
moth stock.  This  catalogue  will  enable 
OUt-oftOWD  customers,  however  remote 
from  the  store,  to  onler  with  the  same 
degree  of  satisfaction  as  if  ibey  were 
present.  This  well  known  firm  deserves 
the  patronage  of  our  readers.  See  their 
advertisement  elsewhere  in  this  isfue. 

BUG    DEATH. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the   advertisement   of    the    Danforth 

Chemical  Company,  Leominster,  Mass., 
which  advertises  their  celebrated  Tai*.' 
Death.  This  insecticide  has  been  in  the 
market  for  a  number  of  years,  and   has 

proved  to  he  a  most  valuable  one.  If 
your  dea'er  docs  not  handle  it,  write  to 
ihe  above  linn  for  same.  They  will  also 
send  a  call  ndar  to  all  asking  for  it  and 
mentioning  the  S.  P. 

POLAND  CHINAS. 

Messrs.  Win.  Bigham  &  Son?,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  are  advertising  in  another  col- 
umn pedigree  pigs  eight  weeks  old  for 
*5.00. 


-— WANTED 

AGENTS  for  My  New  Patented... 

GRUBBERS. 

Address  J.  G    O'DONNELL,  Patentee, 

LEOM.    VIRGINIA. 


.     rR'O'N.-'PJPE'"^ 


WR0U6HT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tented,  Be-paintcd,  Re-threaded  and  conp- 
lingafornithed.  Hanging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Write  f  i  .101)  of  merehan. 

::OME,  FARM  AttO  FIELD  — 
from  Sheriff  s'  and  Receivers'  bales. 
Hoofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware.  Cloth- 
ing, Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes  Tool..  Ma- 
chinery, 4c., 4c,  4c,    AT    HALF    PRICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.w-  l^Ico.8* 


THE  IMPROVE0 


Chaniberlin  Mfc.  Co..  Olean,  N   V.,  D.  S  A. 


Splendid  Estate 

FOR  SALE. 

605  Acres  i-tOO  open),  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock Uiver.  iu  Middlesex  Co., 
known  as  "Rosegill."  The  open  land 
Is  In  good  condition,  and  Is  suitable  for 
grain  and  stock  raising.  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk  steamers  pass  daily.  Has 
also  a  good  oyster  front;  good  Ashing, 
and  grand  forests  of  oak,  Chestnut,  and 
Pine.  Ten  room  mansion,  with  portico 
on  four  sides,  ah  necessary oat-buiM- 
lugs.  A  good  paying  grain  mill  goes 
with  the  place.  This  place  can  be  had 
at  a  low  price,  ami  on  liberal  terms. 
Send  for  fuller  description,  or  informa- 
tion to  G.Q. TEMPLE,  Iian  vi  i.i.k.  Va. 


If  A."- Hear  idc 


Caere  Are  cheap  ai  d    heau'dul   1: 
iu  ''Sunny  South,  '  near  the  sea.  <\  d 
":    'hiii  ihrivius.  aeapon  city.  Norfolk, 
a.,    for    thousands  10    a  art 

omes  in  a  mild,  heahhtio  ttnd  de- 
ghtrol  climate  a  kind  and  productive  'toil, 
•  e  very  besl  markets  iu  'he  world  the 
iry  lowest  freight  rates,  good  social,  «du- 
jt'Onal.  and  religious  privileges,  and  the 
-eatest  number  of  other  both  natural  and 
quired  advantages,  to  be  found  io  »ny 
her  onf  section  of  the  Union 

ne    ''Cokncc'opia  '    'ells  you    all  ajout 
l-    beautiful    sectioD    of   country    artuud 
I  >rtolk    Va.  Send  for  (free)  sample  conies. 
Vddress   'Cornpoopia,"  212  Main  f 

Nortolk.  Va. 
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Virginia  Farms 

All  prices  and  sizes.    Free  list  on  application. 
WM.  B.  PIZZINt  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Wanted Farm 

■  a  U'livu  timber.   u 


j  or  more 
I  wiih  pleat;  of  good 
—  timber,   within   -in   miles  of 
Richmond.    Musi  be  cheap  for  cash. 

JOHN  L.  WOOD,  Adrian,  Mich. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$3  PER  ACRE  AND  UPWARDS 

Easy   Phymcnts.     Otalohui   Fhie. 

GEO.  E.  CRAWEORD  &  CO..  Richmond.  Va. 

The  Rockingham 
Virginia  Springs 

Located  in  ihe  GREAT  VALLEY  of  VIR- 
GINIA, at.  McGAHEYSVLLLE,  V A. .near 
Eiluou  and  Harrisonburg.    Inexpensive. 
Write  for  booklet. 
G.  T.  HOPKINS  &  SONS,  McGaheysvllle,  Va. 

p/~kp    C  fill?  fl   RAPPAHAN  NOCK 
I    Ul      OUIILfARM    18   miles    below 

Fredericksburg,  containing 750  acres,  000  uuder 
cultivation  or  In  grass,  400  fl  ts,  well  watered 
and  in  good  condition.  Dwelling  with  11 
rooms;  best  water  in  yard;  grounds  and 
view  very  fine.  Healthy.  8  acres  In  fruit.  In 
a  mile  of  two  wharves,  and  In  four  hours  run 
of  Washington.  Terms  liberal. 
W.  R   TAYLOR   Comorn  P   0..  Kinq  Geirge.  Co..  Va 

CO  SOUTH^^ 

YOUNG  MEN! 

It  is  the  field  fur  the  Agriculturist, 
Horticulturist  and  Manufacturer,  un- 
equalled by  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  Mat.-s 

Tbe  James  Rivsk  Vai.i  by  Colonization 

and  Impkovemdnt  Co.  offer*  superior  ad 

vantages  to  intendingsettlers.  Send  stamp 

for  Hand  Book  and  list  of  lands.  Address 

W.  A.  PARSONS, 

8'9  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


OPeAN;ZEEDi|835| 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

ASSETS.    T   $800,000. 


DIRECTORS : 

Wm.  H.  Palmer,  D.  O.  Davis, 

B.  B.  Addison,  Wm.  Joslah  Leake, 

W.  Otto  Nolting. 


WM.  H.  PALMER, 
W.  H.  MCCARTHY, 


President. 
Secretary. 


PAINT  TALKS,  XXVI. 
What  Makes  Paint  Expensive. 

When  a  householder  finds  that  his 
buildings  need  painting  he  may  either 
figure  how  cheaply  he  ran  get  the  job 
done,  or  ho  may  try  to  learn  how  lie  can 
do  it  most  economically.  If  cheapness 
he  his  chief  aim  he  will  select  the  poor- 
est mixture  in  the  market  and  proceed 
to  apply  it  himself.  If  he  prefer  econ- 
omy he  will  select  the  heat  paint  he  can 
fitvt,  and  employ  a  practical  painter  to 
apply  it  properly. 

1  lie  work  done  with  the  best  material, 
by  a  practical  painter,  will  cost  him,  per- 
haps, a  third  more  or  (if  he  counts  his 
own  labor  as  worthless)  twice  as  much 
as  if  he  had  done  the  job  himself  with 
the  poor  material. 

When  the  j  .b  is  completed  the  sun 
and  the  wind  and  the  rain  begin  to  test 
the  value  of  the  work.  If  material  and 
work  be  good  they  will  stand  If  they 
be  poor  a  fresh  job  will  be  ready  within 
a  short  time.  Then  the  same  operation 
can  be  repeated ;  and  so  on  till  the  build- 
ing decays. 

Now  when  painting  is  to  be  done  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  a  few  farts:  First, 
any  paint  is  cheap  in  comparison  with 
the  building  it  protects;  tecond,  the  prin- 
cipal cost  of  painting  is  the  labor;  third, 
the  most  economical  paint  is  that  which 
protects  the  building  best  and  longest. 

The  cheapest  paints  are  neither  pro- 
tective nor  durable.  Puie  white  lead  is 
expensive  enough,  hut  it  requires  fre- 
quent renewal.  The  combination  paints, 
or  the  pure  linseed  oil  ready  mixed 
paints,  containing  enough  (an  I  that 
means  a  good  deal)  of  zinc  white  to  carry 
large  quantities  of  linseed  oil  and  to  pre- 
vent the  white  lead  from  chalking,  cost 
more  than  the  cheapest  alkali,  water  and 
benzine  paints;  hut  they  cost  much  less 
than  pure  lead  per  square  yard  of  sur 
face  covered,  and  they  are  far  more  dur- 
able than  either. 

Durable  paint  is  never,  in  the  long  run, 
i  X]i  nsive;  but  paints  that  are  not  dura- 
ble aie  always  expensive,  no  matter  how 
little  they  cost. 

Stanton   Dudley. 

CASTA LI A  HEREFORD-. 
We  invite  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  advertisement  of  .Mr  Mur- 
ray Boocock,  Keswick,  Va  ,  of  I  is  Casta- 
lia  Her  fords;  also  to  his  article  on 
the  advance  in  favor  of  Hereforda. 
which  will  he  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Mr.  Boocock  is  mak  ng  a  gume 
fight  for  good  cattle,  and  as  tbe  re 
cent  record  indicates,  is  meeting  with 
deserved  success.  Be  Fiire  to  write  to 
him  for  pnees  and  descriptive  circu- 
lars of  his  splendid  stock. 

THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO. 

Most  talked-of  potato  on  earth.  Read 
its  story  in  Balzer'e  catalogue  whici  is 
sent  you,  together  with  10  Farm  Seed 
Samples,  upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and 
10c.  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis. 

Farmers  scales  are  advertised  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) Scale  works.  Write 
for  prices  and  circulars. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorns 

PROLIFIC  LAYERS. 

STANDARD  POINTS. 

Knapp  Bros,  and  C  H.  Wycoff's  strains 
direct. 

This  stock  was   personally  selected  and 
mated  by  Mr.  Wycofl  for  myown  use,  and 

consists  of  Ills  choicest  specimens,  drawn 
from  the  largest  and  most  prolific  strain 
of  la  \  cos  in  America. 

I  have  also  a  grand  lot  from  Knapp 
Bros,,  who  have  furnished  more  winning 
. o  ho.nion  bir  s  than  any  li»  nig 
I  purchase.!  i  he  a  hove  ron  si  - 1  .mi:  of  seve  ral 
Li  e  pens  SOLELY  to  increase  and  1  m- 
prove  my  own  stork,  but  they  arc  laying 
so  surprisingly  well,  that  I  oiler  a  limited 
uu    .her  of  runs  at  Shall  per  IS 

Mv  plant  in  coi  neotion  with  my  fruit 
farm,  is  the  most  complete  In  this  v  cinity, 
and  is!  he  result  of  years  of  experience  and 
experiment.  I  breed  also  the  highest 
grade  of  Black  Minorca,  White  Wyan- 
dottcs,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Bronze  Turkeys 
and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  A  I  the 
hest  strains  of  utility  and  exhibition  stock. 
Iran  lill  no  moreordt-rs  no«  for  stock  or 
eggs  of  any  of  the  latter,  but  have  my 
modern  brooding  houses  lull  of  sturdy 
youngsters.  I  am  growing  these  for  you 
next  fall. 
Farm,  L.   PARKER  HILL, 

Dry  Bridge,  Va.     Box  asg,  Richmond,  Va. 


ROCHELLE  POULTRY  YARD, 

G.  W.  WAYLAND,  Proprietor. 
BOXC.  ROCHELLE,  VA. 

Breeder  of  High-class 

BUFF  P.  ROCKS. 

(Burdicks  Strain.! 

BARRED  P  ROCK-. 

(Thompson  and  Bradley  Bros  Strain.) 

BLACK  LANCSHANS. 

(Dr.  Robinson's  Strain.) 

S.  C.  B.  LECHORNS. 

(Forsyth  Strain.) 

EGGS,  !5forS1.50;  30  for  «2.50.  FOR  SALE: 
50  Leghorns,  sired  by  First  Prize  Cockerel 
Hagerstown,  Md..  1897;  30  Langshaus,  sired  by 
Cockerel  direct  from  Dr.  Robinson.  81.00  to 
S3.00  each. 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

Plymouth  Rock,  Light  Brahma,  Brown 
Leghorn  Indian  hime  and  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs  at  $1.00  per  setting,  securely  packed. 
A  few  well  bred  SHEPHERD  PUP- 
PIES. Can  send  pairs  not  akin  at  $5.00 
each  Also  a  nice  lot  of  FOX  TERRIER 
PUPPIFS  at.  $o  00  each.  Several  young 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS  large  enough  for 
service  at    10. 

M    B.  ROWE  &  CO  , 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Ergs,  $1.00  per  13  ;  Cockerels,  $1.00 
and  up       Stamp  for  reply. 

M.  A.  OLNEY,    Coleman's  Falls,  Va 

..BRIDGEFIELD  POULTRY  YARDS.. 

BUFF    PLYMOUTH    ROCKS, 
BLACK  MINORCAS.. 

Eggs  in  season,  SI. 00  per  15. 
A.  H.  GATLAND,  Pilkinton,  Virginia. 
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BARRED     PLYMOUTH     ROCK,     BROWN 
LEGHORN  and   PIT  GAME 


ej 


Osj  EGGS  FOB  jjLE_g 

$2  00  for  13,  Stock  in  season. 

E.    L..    JARMAN. 
Woodland  Charlottesville,  Va.,  or 

Poultry  Farm.  Burnleys,  Va. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  ") 

y  15  for  $1.50. 
WHITE  GUINEA  J 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS,  12  for  $2  00. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS, 

1 2  for  $4  00. 

Birdville  Poultry  Yards,    Petersburg,  Va. 

OAK    FOREST   POULTRY    FARM. 

(The  home  of  the  leading  strain  for  eggs.) 

Single-Comb  Black   Minorcas  and  S. 

C.  White  Leghorns. 

My  breeders  are  the  best.  For  egg^  they  have 
no  equal.  Prices  on  both  are  ver.*  low,  when 
you  consider  ihe  quality  of  my  stock.  Eggs 
75c.  to  $2.00  per  13.    Few  Cockerels,  $1.00  each. 

CLYDE   F.    ANDERSON, 

Chesterfield  r«  P.  0  ,  Manchester  V  '. 

..OLD  B0HIH1SN  POULTRY  PLANT.. 

Barred  P.  Rocks  and 
White  Wyandottes. 

Only  $1  50  petting  of  15  eggs. 
Birds  bred  for  utility  ;  farm  range. 
Address, 
J.  H.  SLEDD,      -       Negro  Arm,  Va. 


W 


ithout  Doubt  the  ^ 

White  Wyandotte 

It  the  COMING  fowl  of  this  country.  After 
many  year,  experience  with  a  dozen  breed.,  I 
jive  the  preference  to  the  White  Wyandotte. 
Layers  of  large  brown  eggs,  and  a  pile  of 
them.    One  dollar  per  Betting;  84.00  per  100. 

W.    Q.    PAOB.    DANVILLE,  VA. 

Sherwood  Chickens... 

FOR.  SALE, 

(M. 00  each.  Eggs  in  season,  $1.00  per 
fifteen  Also  a  ■■  PRAIRIE  STATE"  In- 
cubator in  good  condition  cheap.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

MISS   BELLE   BROOKE, 
Box  618,  Staunton,  Va. 

Thorougbred  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns  ^* 

EGOS  FOR  SALE  at  SI  00  per  selling  of 

13  ;  II  50  r»  r  2tS :  S3.00  p.-r  100.    Jlv  fowls  are 

all    FROM    PRIZE    WINNERS,  ;lnd  are 

equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the  State. 

lira.  D.  G.  HOAO, 

S27  Sheldon  Avenue,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 


ARE  WE  ANY  WISER  IN  OUR  FARM 

WAGONS  THAN  THE  FILIPINOS 

IX  THEIR  PLOWS? 


The  Electric  Wheel  Company,  of 
Quincy,  111.,  make  a  claim  in  their  new 
catalogue  that  the  farmer  who  uses  the 
old  style  high  wheel,  narrow  tired  farm 
wagon  in  work  about  the  farm,  i^  au  fur  be- 
hind the  times  as  the  Filipino  who  knows 
nothing  better  in  the  plow  line  than  the 
implement  indicated  in  above  sketch. 
As  compared  with  a  higli  n  agon,  a  low 
wagon  will  make  an  actual  saving  to  the 
farmer  of  fully  four  times  its  cost  in  a 
short  time,  or  about  *120.00.  It  will  pay 
any  of  our  farmer  friends  who  want  to 
effect  this  saving  to  write  to  the  above 
company  for  their  new  catalogue.  It 
contiins  a  great  deal  of  interesting  ma'- 
ter,  and  fully  illustrates  their  Handy 
wagon  engaged  in  various  branches  of 
farm  work.  One  man  with  the  Handy 
wagon  will  do  about  as  much  work  as 
two  men  with  a  high  wagon.  As  the 
Handy  wagon  has  wide  tires  it  makes  no 
ruts,  and  pulls  easily  overground  where 
a  high-wheeled,  narrow-tired  wagon 
would  be  hopelessly  mired.  When  one 
reflects  how  quickly  city  people  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  labor-saving  device,  it 
is  remarkable  that  many  farmers  con- 
tinue year  after  year  using  methods  and 
means  in  vogue  years  ago,  while  improved 
devices  are  offered  at  remarkably  low 
cost  on  every  hand.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  discuss  the  Rubject  properly. 
About  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  suggest 
investigation. 


The  low  Handy  wagon,  with  broad 
tires,  has  undoubtedly  come  to  stav.  We 
present  herewith  a  cut  of  the  Electric 
Handy  wagon,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

This  company  al«o  makes  low  steel 
wheel?,  with  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any 
wagon  without  regard  to  where  or  when 
made.  On  application  to  the  company, 
order  blanks  are  furnished,  which  enable 
them  to  absolutely  fit  your  wagon  with 
a  Bet  of  their  wheels.  This  addition 
gives  you  practically  two  wagons  for  the 
price  of  one.  Whether  you  intend  buy- 
ing or  not.  it  will  pay  you  to  write  to  the 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  P.  0.  Bos  140, 
Quincy,  III.,  for  their  catalogue  and  a 
booklet  entitled  "Farm  Saving."." 


FINF  FiT  VIR  m  the  great  fruit,  grain  and 
IlilL  ICninu  stock.ectlon  of  VIRGINIA. 
Best  climate  and  water  In  the  U.  S.  Near 
great  markets,  with  best  educational  advan- 
tages.   For  I'unher  Information,  address 

Bam'l  B.  Woods,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Barred   Plymouth 
it  81.00  per  IB. 


Rock  and  Black  M 

J.  D.  BRINK  LEY,  Oxford,  N.  C, 


$1  00    EACH;. 

ecus,  81.00   per 
"5 ;  85.00  per  100.  |  | 
G.  W.  URAVES  &  BKO., 
Victor  Poultry  Farm,    Highland  Springs,  Va. 


S.  C  B.  [EBHOWiS  1 


L.  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns. 

The  best  is  the  cheapest  We  have 
them.  Prices  and  circulars  free. 
M   ODEN,  Hunters  Brlsoe   N.  C 


Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Pure-bred  B.  P.  Rock.  S.  C    Brown  Leghorn 
and  Black  Minorca.    Single  sitting  flOc. :  two 
for  11.00.      MfssS.  M.  HITER,  Eillsvllle.  Va. 
Louisa.  C.  A  O.  Ex.  and  M   O.  Office. 


EGGS    FOR     HATCHING- 

From  thoroughbred  S.  C.    Black    Mloorcas 

Houdons  and  Barred   Plymouth  Rocks. 

per  15.    It  is  generally  conceded  that  Minorcas 

lay  more  eggs  than  any  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

A.   G.   HILL. 

Green  Springs  Depot,  Louisa  Co.,  Va. 


FGG5 


B.  P.  Rork.H.  C.B.  Leg- 
horn, 15  for  75c. ;  Pekin 
Duck,  11  for  75c. ;  3  sets 

for  $2.00:  One-half  Bronze  Turkey.  Ofx'.  for  12. 

Will    improve   common    stock.      May  hatch 

chicks  all  the  winter  layers. 

D.  B.  WASHINGTON, 

R.  F.  &  P.  R.  R.      Woodford,  Caroline  Co.,  Va. 


EGGS 


for  hatching  from  the  fol- 
lowing pure-bred  varieties, 
at  81.00  per  15:  * 

White  and  Barred  P  Rocks,    "*, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Partridge  Cochins, 
S   S.  Hamburg!,  5.  C.  B. 
Leghorns. 

PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS   $1  00  per  11. 

E.   M     RICE,   New  Market,  Va. 


W.  and  B.  P.  Rock,  W.   Wyandotte, 

Lt  Brahma,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn 

and  Pekln  Duck 

+  E.C3rC3rS  + 

$1.00  per  IS. 

M.  B.  Turkey  E  gs,  bred  from  45  lb.  torn,  83.00- 
per  0  oz. ;  Toulou  e  Geese  Eggs,  83.00  per  doz. 
C.  H.  BENNETT,  McDontld's  Mills  Va 


WANTED. 

A  Hereford  Bull.. 

i  to  6  years  old.     Pedigree  no  object. 
Farmer  not  wishing  to  inbrced  could 
sell  same  to  me. 
A.  W.  WITHERS,  Roanci,  Gloucestc  r  Co.,Va. 


fe 


FOR  SALE.. 

JACKS,    JENNETS    mn& 
PONIES.      Fine   JACKS    a 
specialty.       Euclose    stamp 
for  new  catalogue. 
W.  E.  KNIGHT  A  CO. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


URY   STOCK    ■ — 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE.. 

Rich  In  the  blood  of  the  greatest  cows  of  the 
breed.  Herd  headed  bv  Uiy  Alwius  Count 
Paul  De  Kol  23206  H.  F.  H.  B.  Also  JERSEY 
RED  Pigs.  Writ*- for  prices  stating  just  what 
you  want.    ALFRED  FASSITT,  Sylmar,  Md. 
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Poland-China  Hogs,      | 
|  Coach  Dogs, 

*  Collies  ^Greyhounds,  | 
I  Belgian  Hares, 

Book  on  Hares  free. 

1  White  Leghorns, 
a  Black  Minorcas, 

*  Barred  Plymouth 
i  Rocks, 

*  i 

§»  Pit  Games, 
B  Pekin  Ducks,  | 

§  White  Holland  Turkeys.        % 

|        EGGS  for  Hatching.        I 
|       INCUBATORS. 

I  JOHNSON  &  GOODE,  j 

i  BOYDTON,  VA. 

Dorset  Sheep 

Have  a  few  choice  rams 
and  rim  lambs  left.  ( >nly 
good  stock  sold. 

Poultry  Plant  foKr  sak  at 

—^^.i...^.-  about  one 
hall  cost.  6o  acres  good 
land ;  new  and  convenient 
buildings;  capacity,  iooo 
hens  and  5~<>o  chicks. 

Wishing  to  devote  '-ntire 
time  to  other  departments 
and  matters,  I  offer  a  great 
bargain  to  insureaquicksale 

GREEN  RIDGE  FARM,  Salem,  Va 

WALTEi  WATSON 


For  Pedigreed 
POLAND-CHINA 
PIGS  at  8  weeks 

WM.  M.  B1SHAM  JL  SO.iS,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


AN  IDEAL  STAINED  FLOOR. 

The  time  is  drawing  near  when  spring 
cleaning  will  be  the  theme  of  every  house- 
wife, and  new  helpful  suggestions  may 
be  welcomed  by  ruany.  This  stain  for 
floors  is  both  pretty  anil  inexpensive,  be- 
sides heii  g  healthier  than  carpets,  and 
will  last  longer  than  mattings.  Every 
housek-eper  likes  to  take  up  the  dusty 
carpets  and  give  them  a  rest  through  the 
summer  any  way,  and  it  is  well  to  make 
the  stained  floor  answer  for  winter,  with 
pretty  rugs  or  strips  of  carpet  laid  about. 
If  one  ha?  to  study  economy  it  is  wise  to 
l.arn  this  easy  method  of  having  what  is 
rext  best  to  hard-wood  floois.  An  oak 
or  mahogany  stain  for  bed  room,  or 
lihrary,  or  sitting  room. 

The'  fiM  thing  to  do  is  to  fill  the  cracks, 
if  any  in  the  floor.  Some  fill  the  cracks 
with  putt?  .  You  can  do  this  yourself  by 
using  an  old  ca-e  knife,  and  pressing  it  in 
sm  'Oth  and  evenly.  One  can  make  a 
filling  for  this  purpose  at  home  by  tear- 
ing newspaper  into  shreds  and  soakng  it 
in  water  until  it  is  a  soft  pulp  (or  boiling 
it  rather),  and  to  every  two  gallons  add 
one  pound  of  glue.  The  cracks  must  be 
filled  even  with  the  hoards.  Pour  in 
while  hot,  or  press  in  with  a  knife. 

For  oak  stain— mix  a  pint  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  a  gill  and  a  half  of  turpentine, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  raw  umber,  and 
three  of  whiting.  If  you  wish  mahogany 
color  instead  of  oak,  use  one  pint  of 
boiled  i  il.  a  gill  and  a  half  of  turpentine, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  burnt  sienna, 
half  a  tablespoonful  of  yellow  ochie,  half 
a  tablespoonful  of  Bismarck  brown,  and 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  anilene  black,  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  whiting.  Try  a 
little  of  the  stain  on  a  pie  e  of  board  be- 
fore using.  To  keep  this  stain  in  nice 
order  and  high  polish — before  yon  put  on 
the  stain — make  a  hot  suds  of  Pearline 
and  scrub  the  floor,  it  removes  all  grease 
spots,  lye  or  strong  soap  haves  it  cloudy 
and  dingy  looking.  Once  a  week  mop 
your  floor  with  a  damp  woolen  cloth,  with 
a  little  kerosene  in  the  water,  wipe  the 
dust  up  every  day.  S.  J.  H. 

WORKERS  SHOULD  BREAKFAST 
SPARINGLY. 
Do  not  eat  a  hearty  breakfast  if  yon 
have  any  mental  or  physical  work  to  do 
thereafter.  The  full  stomach  may  satisfy 
your  craving,  but  cannot  give  you  the 
needed  or  desired  strength  under  about 
three  or  four  hours  Dige-tion,  absorp- 
tion and  aasimilation  mu.-t  take  place  be- 
fore you  can  get  any  good  from  your 
breakfast.  If  these  processes  are  not 
completed  the  hearty  breakfast  simply 
clogs  the  vital  machinery.  Therefore 
the  hearty  six  o'clock  dinner,  which  will 
not  only  build  up  the  waste  of  the  day, 
but  provide  a  reserve  for  the  morrow,  is 
to  be  commended. — April  Ladies'  Hume 
Journal. 

THE  CHAMPION  PEA  AND  BEAN 
HARVESTER. 
Mr.  J.  I).  Gray,  of  Woolford,  Va.,  man- 
ufactures a  very  valuable  implement  in 
the  shape  of  a  pea  harvester,  and  sells  it 
for  $5.00.  We  understand  that  the  ma- 
chine does  excellent  work,  and  our  read- 
ers are  invited  to  send  for  circulars  de- 
scriptive of  same. 


ft  Filston  Farm 
Jerseys^-^ 

Have  been  bred  for  milk 
for  many  years. 

If  yon  are  desin  us  of  improving 
ibe  yield  of  your  herd  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thrifiy  bull  calf,  hand- 
some t»Ld  fashionably  bred,  write 


to 


m  I.  E.RDIKEn,  Jr.,  Manager, 

GLENCOE.   MD 

The  bulls  from  this  farm  have  been 
sold  to  the  very  best  herds  in  the 
South. 

Also  some  very  fine  Berkshires 
now  ready  for  delivery.  »iied  by 
our  importe-  Berkshire  Storm 
King;  lrom  sows  by  Lord  Wind- 
sor, imported;  by  Collegian,  im- 
ported ;  and  by  King  Longfellow. 

We  mail  a  little  'Book  of  the  Herd" 

on  requett. 

ROCK  HILL  FARM. 

Shorthorns, 
Shropshire  Sheep 

..AND.. 

Poland-Chinas 

A  Few  Choice  Gilts  Unbred.. 

B     B.  BUCHANAN, 

BHOWNSMUKQ.   VA. 


THOMPSON  &  TRIMBLE, 

SWOOPE,  AUGUSTA  CO.,  VA. 

^.  Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
^t-  Shropshire  Sheep. 

. . .  CORBESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


ELLERSLIE  FARM^r 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

Pure  Southdown  Sheep 

an.:  Berkshire  Pigs. 

For  Sals.         R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

CtlAKLOTTESVILLE,  Va. 


A   choice   lot 

of  bull  calves 

from  a  large  and  splendid  herd  of  cows 

and  the  b»8t  Scotch  bulls— one  of  them 

for  sale. 

W.  W.  BENTLEY,  Pulaski  City,  Va. 
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CA3TALIA  HEREFORDS 

//V7/=>.    SALISBURY  AT   HEAD   OF   HERD. 

THE  BLOOD  THAT  BREEDS  ON. 


MARCH    3rd,    1898,   SALISBURY   "topped"   all  prices  then  recorded  in  the    annals  of 
Herefords  at  auction  in  America  at  the  famous  Sunny  Slope  sale  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

«|l     FEBRUARY  27th,  igOO,  2   SONS  Of  SALISBU  RY  "  topped  "  the  bull  offering  on  the 
first  day  of  the  great  Four-Days-Hereford-Sale  at  Kansas  City. 


:\ 


I* 


Stock  for  sale. 


MURRAY    BOOCOCK, 

"CASTALIA,"  KESWICK,  VA. 


-*s 
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ESSEX  PIGS. 

I  have  a  lot  of  young  ESSEX 
PIGS  from  8  weeks  to  4  months  old 
FOR  SALE.  Registered  and  of 
the  finest  strains.  Reasonable 
prices.  Apply  to 
W.  niLES  CARY.  Randolph,  Va. 

Essex  Pigs  and  Southdocun 

•C  Sheep  ^  - 

\  purchase    Essex 

Pigs  and    South- 
down Sheep  thor- 
oughly acclimated  and  eligible  to  tegistry 
addrets    L  (J.  JONE-S,  Bethania.  N.  C 

Also  Half  Dorset  Lambs  for  sale. 

FOR  SALE-A  Few 

POLAND-CHINA 

BOAR  PIGS.  12  we.-ks  old. 
Prices  Moderate. 

C.  E.  J  ?NES,        Carysbrook,  Va. 

THE  THOROUGH-    JJ  T  I  fit  fl  i  I 
BRED  STALLION,    fl  L  I  !VI  U  A  L 


plac 


Sire,  Imp.  Mortimer;     Dam,  Vandallte. 

Will  make  the  Spring  Season  11)00,  at  my 
"•■■  and  other  points  in  Hanover  County 
jerins,  $ii).uo  per  seas  >n.  This  superbly  bred 
sta I  ion  was  formerly  owned  bv  Thos.  W.  Dos- 
k™  '  E53-  ,Fol  extended  pedigree  see  Stud 
book,  l-ov  farlher  particulars  apply  to 
F.  H.  HOLLADAY,  Peake's  Turnout,  Va. 


WANTED. 


A.  R.  VENABLE,  Jr.,  Farmville,  Va. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME. 

We  telephoned  to  the  intelligence  office 
for  a  cook.  As  Annie  was  the  only  name 
given  on  her  card  from  the  office,  we  in- 
quired her  surname. 

"Annie,"  I  said,  "what  is  the  rest  of 
your  name?" 

"That  is  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Yes,"  I  continued,  "  I  know  your 
name  is  Annie,  but  Annie  what?" 

"  That  is  it,  I  tell  you,  missus,"  she  said 
with  a  broad  smile. 

"  You  have  two  names  surely,"  I  in- 
sisted, "  a  first  name  and  a  second  name. 
Now,  what  is  your  second  name?" 

"  Oh,  missus,"  she  exclaimed  with  some 
impatience,  "1  tell  you  that  is  it." 

With  rising  displeasure,  thinking  she 
wns  trifling,  I  said  very  decidedly,  "Your 
name  is  Annie  what?" 

"Oh."  she  cried  enthusiastically.  "I  am 
so  glad  you  know !  I  tink  you  will  never 
know.     Yes,  that  is  it  I" 

For  a  while  I  sat  in  silent  despair,  the 
girl  eyeing  me  with  a  rueful  countenance. 
Finally,  a  happy  thought  struck  me. 

"  Annie,"  I  asked  very  mildly,  "  what  is 
your  father's  name?" 

"  Michael,"  was  the  doleful  reply. 

"Michael  what?"  I  almost  gasped, 
feeling  that  I  was  suddenly  becoming  a 
parrot. 

But  like  the  eternal  "Nevermore"  of 
Poe's  "Raven"  came  the  echo,"That  is  it." 

A  sudden  illumination!  Perhaps  mine 
is  the  dull  brain. 

"  What  do  you  put  on  your  father's  let- 
ters?" I  next  interrogated. 

"  That  is  what  I  must  put  or  he  would 
not  get  them,"  was  the  sobbing  response. 

Unwilling  to  give  up  after  such  a  trial 
of  patience  on  both  sides,  I  asked  gently, 
"  How  do  you  spell  it?" 

Slowlvcame  the  solution  of  the  enig- 
ma— " W-ac-h-t."— Mrs.  S.  M  Montgom- 
ery in  the  April  New  Lippincott. 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 


To  Stock- Raisers 
and  Dealers. 

I  desire  to  stock  a  small  plRce.  I  have  been 
In  the  piano  and  miihic  business  for 85  years, 
and  would  like  to  exchange  entire  or  in  part 

Fianosor  organs  for  stock  required  on  a  farm, 
guarantee  honorable  deal  in ,  cash  prices  and 
perteet  satisfaction,  and  expect  the  same  in 
return.    Address— 

F.  W.  WALTER,  Staunton,  Va. 


We  Bind... 

Your  Magazines)  Southern . . 
Planters,  or  any  other  books 

Prices  Low. 
Satisfactory  work  guaranteed. 

Job  Printing  Neatly  Executed. 

S.  B.  ADKINS  &  CO, 

RICHMOND,  VA 


'ARMERS'f 
LIBRARY  ■ 


SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  - 
VEGETABLE  GROWING 

IN  THE  SOUTH, 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND, 
FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  - 
TOBACCO: 

How  to  Raise  it,  etc., 
FOOD  FOR  PLANTS,  - 

All  for  $4.50. 


50 


$1.25 
$1.25 
$2.00 

25 

10 

$5.35 


THE  SOUTHERN    PLANTER, 

EICHMOND.  VA, 
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CHICKENS  and  EGGS 

Are  the  most  profitable  sources  of  revenue 
on  the  farm.  Like  other  things,  it  requires 
much  time  and  attention  to  be  a  successful 
poultry  raiser,  while  the  necessary  requisites 
are  being  constantly  added  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end.  Among  the  greatest 
hindrances  may  be  mentioned  the  various  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  fowls,  such  as  CHOLERA 
and  GAPES,  which  can  not  only  be  speedily  and  permanently  eradicated,  but  their 
appearance  again  prevented  by  the  occasional  use  of  POIiK   MILLEE'S 


fi 


If 


POULTRY  FOOD 


# 


An  excellent  preparation,  indispensable  to  every  poultry  raiser.     It  is  not  a  food  as 
its  name  implies,  but  a  scientifically  PREPARED  MEDICINE  (put  up  in  handsome 
tin  boxes)  a  given  quantity  of  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  usual  quantity  of  food. 
For  sale  by  all  DRUG  and  COUNTRY  STORES.     If  your  merchant  hasn't  it   W 
in  stock,  get  him  to  get  it  for  you 


PRICE,  25  c.  per  Package;  By  ma/7,  35c. 


Manufactured  by 


Polk  Miller  Drug  Co., 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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RICHMOND  PRICES— Mar.  29, 1900. 

J.  F.  Jacob  <fe  Co.,  Commission  Merchants 
Comments  for  the  Week. 

Tobacco— Sun  Cared— Receipts  and  offer- 
ings continue  very  light  and  market 
steady  at  unchanged  quotation?. 
Brights  —  Unchanged  ;  quiet.  Dark- 
Fine  stemming  continues  in  good  de- 
mand at  full  figures;  other  grades 
steady  at  unchanged  quotations;  re- 
ceipts light. 
IT /k'-i^  Receipts  continue  very  light; 
market  quiet. 

Corn — In  active  demand. 

Oats — Firm  at  quotations. 

Hay— Market  quiet ;  stocks  ample  for 
demand,  hut  receipts  are  light. 

Flour  —Unchanged ;  dull. 

Rue — Continues  very  quiet. 

mgg*  —Receipts  heavy  ;  market  very  dull. 

Butter — Market  in  good  shape ;  receipts 
very  light. 

Poultry— Receipts  light  and  marketactive. 

Virginia  Bacon — Small  hams  well  smoked 
and  shoulders  in  fair  demand;  large 
hams  and  sides  dull ;  receipts  increas- 
ing. 

Potatoes— Demand  only  moderate;  light 
receipts. 

Onions  -Receipts  of  good  stock  continue 
light  and  market  firm. 

Apples — Firm  ;  light  receipts. 

Hides— Continue  very  weak,  with  down- 
ward tendency. 

Sun-Cured  lobacco—New. 
Lugs,  common,  1.50  to  2.50. 
Short  Leaf,  3.50  to  4.50. 
Long  Leaf,  5  00  to  6.50. 

Wrappers,  S.00  to  12.00. 

Briqhl  7 
Smokers— Medium,  8  00  to  9.00. 
Cutters— Medium,  13.00  to  15.00. 
Fillers— Medium,  5.50  to  7.00. 
Wrappers— Medium,  12  00  to  15.00. 

Dark  Tobacco— New 

Lugs,  inferior  to  good,  1.75  to  2.50. 
Medium  Leaf,  5.00  to  7.50. 

Wheal— Ho.  2  Red,  76. 
Bag  lots,  70  to  75. 

Com— So.  2  Wnite.44*  to  45. 
No.  2  Mixed,  44  J. 
White  Corn,  Va.,  bag  lots,  45  to  46. 

Oats— Winter  Seed  Oats,  nominal. 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy,  15.50. 
No  1  Clover,  mixed,  14.50  to  15.00. 
No.  1  Clover,  14  00. 
Virginia  Timothy,  No.  1,  14.50. 
Virginia,  mixed,  12.00. 
Clover,  Virginia,  10  00  to  12.00. 
Shucks-haled,  10.00  to  11.00 
Straw— Compressed,  8.00  to  8.50. 

JTour-Mill   Offal— Bulk.  Shipstuff   per 
ton,  16  00  to  16.50 
Bran,  15  00  to  1550. 

Poultry— Turkeys,  live,  gobblers,  per  lb., 
9  to' 10. 
Turkeys,  live,  hens,  11  to  12. 

"  dressed,  gobblers,  per  lb.,  12 

to  13. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens,  14  to  15. 
Chickens,  live,  per  lb.,  fall,  12  to  14. 

"  "         "      spring,  18  to  25. 

Dressed,  per  lb.,  11  to  12. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables— 
Oranges— California  seedless,  per  box, 

2  50  to  2.75. 
Potatoes— Rose,  per  bushel,  50  to  55. 
Cabbage— Per  truck  barrel,  2  n0  to  3.00 
Per  sugar    "        3.00  to  4.00. 


('Housework  is  had  woA  without  GoldDusf  I 


Wishing  Willow  Furniture  and 
Wicker  Chairs 

Wicker  cbtirs  soon  become  soiled,  but  they 
can  be  cleaned  to  look  like  new  with 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 

tad  wirm  water.  Use  a  scrubbing  brush;  when 
water  becomes  the  least  soiled,  get  fresh;  follow 
with  a  soft,  dry  cheese  cloth,  and  wipe-  dry 
Wbite  iron  beds  can  also  be  washed  by  this 
method,  but  must  be  wiped  dry  quickly. 

The  above  is  taken  from  our  free  booklot 
••GOLDLN   RULES  TOE   HOUSKWOBE" 

Sent  free  on  request  to 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 
Chicago,  SI.   Louis,  Now  York, 


1 

! 

v  ■  ■ 

, 

LAYERS  and 
BROILERS. 

Professional  Ponltrymen  now  call  fi  r  a 
strain    of    B.    Plymouth    Rocks 

BRED  for  this  purpose.  We  have 
supplied  such  for  several  years.  And 
they  know.  See?  It  costs  little  to  try 
at  $\  00  per  setting  for  eggs ;  $1.00  up  for 
stock.  .Staying  behind  may  cost  more. 
Interesting  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Fine  references.  Address 
CEO.  HARRISON  MORRIS, 
ASHLAND,  VIRGINIA. 


Sunny  Bank:  Poultry  Ranch 

Barred      ^i 
Plymouth  Rocks, 

..EXCLUSIVELY.. 

Nothing  in  our  yards  but  the  purest  strains 
extant,  viz.  :  Thompson,  Bradley  Bros  and  Miles. 
W  e  are  now  booking  orders  for  EGG8  for  hatching, 
15  for  $1('0;  100  for  $5.00  We  pay  express 
charges  on  all  orders  amounting  to  Jo  or  ever, 

our  mm  is  this:  r,r^i° 

a  sitting  of  our  eggs  we  will  furnish  an  extra  sit- 
ting at  half  price. 

REMEMBER,  you  can  order  now,  and  have  your 
etrs;s  shipped  any  time  during  batching  season 
Eggs  ;  re  carefully  sele  ted,  packed  and  shipped  in 
the  latest  patent  box.  made  especially  for  the 
purpose,  loo  Pullets  for  sale,  $1.50  each  ;  $15. 
dozen. 


SIR  WALTER. 

GARNETT  BROS.,  Mitchells,  Va. 
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RICHMOND  CATTLE  MARKET. 

March  29— Prices  this  week  ranged  as 
follows:  Beef  Cattie,  very  best,  to  5c. 
Extra,  to  4:jc.  Good,  4  to  4$c.  Medium 
to  fair  quality,  3  to  4c.  Common  to  me 
dium,  If  to  3c.     Bulls,  2-1  to  34c.    Sheep- 

3  to  5  lbs.  gioss.  Hogs— 4.50  @  5.25  per 
hundred  gross  weight.  Milch  cows  — 
20.00  to  30  00.    Calves— 4 J  to  tic.     Lambs, 

4  to  5Jc. 

Receipts— 5)0  Cattle,  100  Sheep  and 
Lambs,  500  Hogs. 

S  i  ea— 550  Cattle,  100  Sheep  and  Lambs, 
500  Hogs. 

"GATHER  UP  THE  FRAGMENTS 

THAT  NOTHING  BE  LOST." 

M.  W.   Eu'.i.y,    Lynchburg,  Va. 

The  above  verse  from  Scripture,  apart 
from  its  higher  spiritual  meaning,  is  re- 
plete with  practical  wisdom  in  regard  to 
the  little  details  of  common  daily  life. 
The  housekeeper  who  has  learned  to  fol- 
low the  literal  teachings  of  this  verse  not 
only  adds  immensely  to  I  he  comfort  of  her 
household,  but  gieatly  reduces  its  ex 
penses.  For  instance,  she  does  n  it  waste 
the  remains  of  a  cold  roaet  of  mtat,  nor 
does  she  continue  to  bring  it  to  the  table 
in  such  an  uninviting  firm  that  her  family 
turn  from  it  in  disgust,  hut  she  utilizes  it 
by  turning  it  into  an  appetizing  soup  or 
stew.  When  rice  is  left  over  from  din 
ner,  it  is  a  perfect  "  dreg  in  the  market" 
in  the  hands  of  a  raw,  inexperienced 
housekeeper,  whereas  a  ski  dful  one  knows 
of  about  twenty  combinations  into  which 
it  may  enter  and  help  to  form  a  palata- 
ble dish.  Out  of  a  half  dish  of  ru-e,  and 
the  same  of  tomatoes  left  over  from  din- 
ner, she  can  make  a  delightful  Italian 
dish,  known  as  Bisotto,  by  stewing  the 
tomatoes  aud  rice  together  and  flavoring 
them  with  minced  onion,  pepper  and 
salt  aud  a  little  cheese-  This  dish  can 
be  made  richer,  if  you  desire  it,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  slices  of  ham,  chopped 
up  fine,  and  this  is  a  good  way  to  dispose 
of  the  scraggy  remains  of  a  ham. 

Another  excellent  way  to  utilize  a  ham 
arrived  at  this  stage  is  to  cut  every  avail- 
able piece  off  the  none  (leaving  the  dark 
underparts  and  strong  yellow  fat)  and 
grind  it  in  a  sausage  mill,  mixing  it  then 
with  one-third  proportion  of  stale  bread 
crumbs  and  an  egg,  and  frying  it  as  cro- 
quettes, or  you  may  take  tiie  ground-up 
ham  and  flavor  it  with  a  little  vinegar, 
celery  and  mince  1  onion,  put  it  in  cups 
or  small  bowls  to  shape  it,  and  turn  it 
out  on  a  plate  for  supper  or  juncheon. 

A  novice  in  housekeeping  takes  no 
note  of  what  becomes  of  the  soup  meat, 
after  boiling,  regarding  it  as  insipid  and 
valueless,  but  the  woman  who  tries  to 
gather  up  the  fragments  and  utilize  them 
will  make  a  very  good  breakfast  hash  of 
this  meat  bv  adding  to  it  the  top,  greasy 
skimming  of  the  soup,  a  large  lump  of 
butter,  a  chopped  up  onion,  a  little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a  few  potatoes  also  left 
from  dinner.  The  French,  from  whom 
we  might  learn  many  valuable  lessons  in 
economy,  never  permit  the  waste  or 
throwing  away  of  any  water  in  which 
meat  has  been  boiled.  They  utilize  it  for 
soups,  stews,  or  some  purpose.  They  ex- 
cel all  nations  in  their  literal  compliance 


BILTMORE  FARMS, 

BILTMORE.  N.  C. 

HEADQUARTERS   for  the  best  native  and  imported  strains  of 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS,  Large  ENGLISH 
BERKSHIRES  and  STANDARD  POULTRY. 

We  exhibited  at  five  State  Fairs  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  made  a 
record  that  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  breed- 
ing establishment. 

The  BILTMORE  JERSEYS  won  32  Sweepstakes,  5  First  Herd 
Prizes,  3  Second  Herd  Prizes,  44  Individual  First  Prizes,  25 
Seconds  and  6  Thirds. 

BILTMORE  BERKSHIRES  won  18  Sweepstakes,  119  First 
Prizes,  90  Seconds,  and  16  Thirds. 

The  BILTMORE  POULTRY,  won  over  500  prizes,  and  more  firsts 
and  seconds  on  each  and  every  variety  we  breed,  than  all 
our  competitors  combined.  1 

Send  Quick  for  special  price-lists  of  Berkshires  and  Poultry, 
good  for  one  month. 

apply  to  GEO.  F.  WESTON.  Supt 


y.     1 

J 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Some  choice  young  COWS  and   HEIFERS, 
sired  by  the  great  St  Lambert  bull, 

ETHEL'S  JOHN  BULL  NO.  29005  «££«£ 

dam  Crocus  of  St.  Lambert,  and  her  lull  sister,  the 

great  Mary  Anne  of  SI.  Lambert,  have  an  average 

butter  record  of  22  lbs.  aud  7  ounces  in  7  days. 

Also  some  extra  fine  BULL  CALVES  out  of 

hieb  testing  daughters  of  the  above  bull,  and 

sired  by  our  grand  young  bull, 

a  ADMIML  ST.  Lnl?ERT  NO.  51338  2SS&S&EL 

»=  a  butter  record  of  26  lbs..  \l%  oz.,  in  7  days,  and 
a  dally  milk  record  of  53  lbs.,  8  oz. 
1     We  have  also  for  sale  some  fine  cockerels  and 
i  ulieiBoflndUn  Game,  Barred  P.  Rock  aud  White 
t?=  Wyandotte  fotls. 

BOWMONT  FARMS,  SALEM,  VA. 

A  Union  of  England  and  America 

THE  MUCH    MOOTED  QUESTION  SETTLED. 

_^ ___^  N.  BENJAFIELD.  at  Motcombe,  Shaf- 

tesbury. England,  and  TH<  >S.  S.  WHITE, 
of  Lexington,  Va.,  can  explain  this 
Union.  N.  Benjafield  stands  at  the  top 
for  thoroughbred  English  Berkshires  in 
his  country,  and  as  Thos  S.  White  got 
his  start  from  said  Benjafield,  then,  of 
course,  the  said  White  has  the  best  blood 
in  America.  Fancy  Pigs,  but  not  fancy 
prices,  now  before  the  puplio. 

Write  to  THOS.  S.  WHITE,  Lexington,  Va. 

41  Pigs  now  Ready  for  Shipment,  Some  Ready  for  Service;  Boan  and  Sows. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Bui/  your  fertilizers  Direct  tit  Wholesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money's  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WBITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,   STRATMAN  &  COMPANY,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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with    the  command   to    "gather  up  the 
fragment?  that  DOthing  he  lost." 

If  stale  bread  should  accnmlate  on  our 
hands  we  can  make  bread  puddings  of  it, 
and  with  the  addition  of  plenty  of  sweet 
milk,  eggs  and  butter,  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
some  pleasant  flavoring,  they  are  not  to 
be  despised.  Another  good  way  to 
utilize  eta'e  bread  is  to  soak  it  thorough 
ly  in  milk,  add  a  beaten  up  egg  and  fry 
it  for  1  attercakes.  In  shot,  the  frag- 
ments that  would  be  wasted  in  the  hands 
of  a  careless  or  inexperienced  housekeep- 
er, go  far  towards  providing  a  palatable 
taMe  in  the  hands  of  one  who  conscien- 
tiously tries  to  make  the  best  of  every 
surf  that  comes  into  her  hands. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of 
clothes,  the  principle  of  gathering  up  and 
utilizing  fragments  seems  especially  ap- 
plicable. There  eeems  almost  no  end  to 
the  wonderful  reconstructions  and  new 
combinations  a  woman  can  effect  with  her 
needle,  thread  and  scissors,  if  she  is  pos- 
sessed of  9ometa?teand  judgment.  Some 
skill  and  experience  in  this  province  of 
thrift  will  enable  a  woman  of  very  mod- 
erate means  to  appear  neatly  and  taste- 
fully dressed,  and  to  have  her  children 
do  the  same. 

There  is  nothing  it  is  more  important 
her  up  than  fragments  of  time. 
How  many  precious  minutes  are  wasted 
which  collectively  would  make  hours,  or 
even  years  in  the  course  of  a  long  life- 
time !  *  When  we  have  a  brief  interval  of 
leisure  we  are  apt  to  think  that  nothing 
can  be  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  so  waste  the  interval  which,  added  to 
other  similar  ones,  would  give  us  time  to 
master  a  language,  or  to  read  whole  sets 
of  valuable  books.  Few  women  are  un- 
provided with  work  for  stray  moment--, 
knitting,  crochet  or  embroider". ,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  they  use  more  of  these 
Stray  moments  for  cuiture  than  for  the 
above  named  put  suits.  Let  them  keep  a 
little  book  shelf  filled  with  fine  and  re- 
freshing reading  in  their  bed-room,  din- 
ing-room, or  if  need  be.  in  their  kitchen, 
bo  they  may  snatch  a  little  refreshment 
from  their  r  ading  when  a  fragment  of 
leisure  presents  itself,  a  fragment  too 
bri^f  perhaps  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  go  up  a  flight  of  steps  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  getting  a  book  to 
read.  Put  stout  paper  covers  on  yonr  fa 
vorite  books, and  put  them  wherever  you 
can  get  at  them  most  readily,  in  your  lit- 
tle intervals  of  leisure,  ami  be  sure  to 
have  good  periodicals  at  hand,  as  they 
ter  adapted  to  "snatchy"  reading 
than  other  forms  of  literature. 

-atne  spitit  which  leads ne,  in  lit- 

■  gs,  to  gather  up  and  utilize  fraL.' 

ments  is  of  great  assistance  tons  in  higher 

provinces  of  life  and  wider  tield<=  of  effort. 

Jt  lea  is  us  to  garner  up  and  utilize  to  the 

.  stent  in  one's  power  whatever 

unities  Providence  may  see 

tit  to  bestow  on  us. 

BORDEAUX  PAINT. 
The  attention  of  our  readers  is  aeked 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Lenox 

Pittsburg,  M.-.ss.,   which    wid    be 

found  in  another  column.    This  firm  ope- 

te  largest  Bordeaux  works  in  the 

world,  and  also   manufactures  the  cele 

brated  Bprayer  which  bears  their  name. 

liptive  circulars,  prices,  ace. 


BeFairwHh 
Your  Fields 


sr.J  thoy  will  be  fair 
with  you,.... 
Listen  a  moment, 


relleveit  of  just  so  muc 

rn  yard  m-inure  is  the  t-est  fertility  re*t<"-3tiTe  knwn  .- 
hand  e  t  an  :-n  a  small  amount  can  be  made  to  go  a  long  way  and  accomplish 

Ms  Gamut  be  sue  oy  hand— it  is  «  o.-t  lor  » 

:nacLi3e.    Bio  only  machine  known  which  ace 

t:.z  ':::::.""■    '  ^  ::;i. 

HwmDoat!&  end  TraMs  ihm  Kafoe  o/Me  Manure  !io*p. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  end  coar?e  namre  eve-!y;  it  makes  no  "skips;"  Hoes  nr»t  dump  a  rre&t 
load  in  one  f  and  evenly.    Tears  up  coarse  and  k:  i 

makes  it  fine.    Better  thananvbo*iy  can  Jo  it  by  hand.  SpreaJsIime,  wood  ashes,  .salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.    With  the  d  i  .  ruts  the  m^nrjre  direct  tnte  the  open  d- 

optaton  of  anybody  febat  uses  one.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Sox  28,  Syrsouse,  N.  Y* 


NOW  OFFERS 


FOR  SALE: 


HCKr.FORii  CATTLE— Calves,  entitled  to  registration,  $75  to  $100.    Grade  Calves  by  "Sir 
Edward'    $J~  to  $40. 

SHKOPSHIRF.  KHECP Bucks,  one  year  old  and  over,  $15  to  $20.    Ewes,  one  year  to  threw 

ii  .d.S10to$l2.    Buck  Lambs,  July  delivery, $»  to  jio.    Ewe  Lambs,  Jul?  delivery. $0  to $7. 
P<>I,A>  n-CIIIH  \    HIMis — Pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $4  60.    Pigs,  three  months  old,  $7.50.    Pigs, 
ri  months  and  over,  $0  to  $15. 

Jl.BHiiNZir.riKKKTN Toms,  S3.    Her-  per  sitting  of  12.  when  in  season,  $3. 

NIWCOVY   nrt'K>.-Fure  White  Drakes,  $1.25.     Pure  White  Ducks,  75  cents.     Pairs,  $2; 
trios.  $2.75. 

ROIIN  I.KFSE Ganders.  $2.50.    Geese,  $2.    Eggs,  per  sitting.  $2.50. 

WILLIAM  L.  Jr..  No.  11068,  half  brother  of  Axteil.  will  servea  limited  number  of  mare-  for 
loon.    Mares  boarded  at  lowest  figures  per  month. 


S0UTHSIDE  STOCK  STUD, 

ON    ROANOKE    RIVER,  IN 
MECKLENBURG  CO. 

Trotting  Horse-.  Red  Polled  Cattle.  iHjreet 
Homed,  Shropshire  and  Hampshiredown 
Berkshire  Hogs,  Ptdigree  Llew- 
ellyn Setters  and  Scotch  Collie  Dogs. 

All  Stock  Thorocehtred  and  Registered. 

GEO.  B.  FINCH,  Prop.,  Boydton,  Va. 
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WASTE  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

A  careful  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the 
kitchen  would  enable  many  housekeepers 
to  greatly  reduce  expenses.  The  amounts 
saved  would  be  small,  it  is  true,  but  the 
pennies  soon  grow  into  dollars,  and  there 
are  very  few  families  who  cannot  find  a 
place  for  every  dollar.  Put  the  pieces  of 
bread  in  a  jar  until  you  have  a  quantity 
of  them,  and  use  them  as  they  are  need- 
ed. They  are  nice  for  milk-toast,  chicken 
dressing,  hash,  and  croquettes.  When 
they  become  very  dry,  roll  them  into  a 
powder  with  a  rolling-pin,  and  use  them 
just  as  you  would  cracker  crumbs. 

Save  the  fryinga  and  meat  drippings. 
Water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  it  is 
cold,  when  the  tirea^e  that  collects  on  the 
top  can  be  taken  otf.  To  clarify  it,  put  it 
over  the  fire  and  heat  it  until  the  water 
has  evaporated.  There  are  many  «  ays  in 
which  it  may  be  used,  and  it  will  be  as 
good  as  lard  or  butter. 

When  a  bar  of  toilet  soap  becomes  too 
small  to  use,  put  it  in  a  cup  and  set  it 
aside  until  you  have  several  of  them. 
To  half  a  cupful  of  these  pieces  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  water,  set  the  cup  in 
pan  of  boiling  water,  and  allow  it  to 
boil  until  it  is  melted,  stirring  occasion 
a  lv.  Pour  it  into  a  deep  sauce-dish  to 
cool.  It  can  be  removed  by  running  a 
warm  knife  blade  ar  UDd  the  edges,  and 
you  will  have  another  cake  of  toilet 
soap. 

The  small  wastes  are  almost  innumer- 
able. Oil  is  spilled  while  the  lamps  are 
being  filled  ;  pickles  are  left  without  vin- 
egar on  them  until  they  are  spoiled,  and 
must  be  thrown  away  ;  two  spoonfuls  of 
pearline  are  used  in  the  dishwater  when 
one  would  clean  the  china  and  glassware 
and  leave  it  bright  and  shining  ;  the  gas- 
oline can  is  left,  open,  and  its  contents 
evaporate.  Bones  from  steaks  are  thrown 
away  when  thev  might  be  used  for  soup 
stock.  Coffee  that  is  left  from  a  meal  is 
thrown  out  instead  of  draining  it  off 
the  grounds  and  keeping  it  in  a  glass  jar. 
When  it  is  needed,  put  the  jar  in  a  pan 
of  water  and  heat  gradually  until  it  is 
boiling.  The  pudding  is  put  in  a  dish 
that  is  not  well  greased,  and  its  contents 
stick,  thereby  wasting  part  of  it.  Thrift 
is  not  stinginess,  and  is  always  commen- 
dable, whether  in  the  homes  of  the  poor 
or  the  rich.  To  be  able  to  turn  every- 
thing to  the  best  account  is  an  ability  of 
which  a  woman  mav  well  be  proud. 

E.  J.  C. 

QUICK  WIT  ADDED  $4.90  TO  THE 
COLLECTION. 

A  man  came  up  to  me  one  day  after 
service  in  a  frontier  town  and  was  pleased 
to  address  me  in  this  manner: 

"  Bay,  Parson,  that  there  service  and 
sermon  was  grand.  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  'em  for  five  dollars.'' 

When  I  suggested  that  he  hand  me  the 
difference  between  the  amount  he  had 
put  in  the  collection  basket  and  the  figure 
he  mentioned,  for  my  missionary  work, 
he  stopped  suddenly,  looked  at  me  with 
his  mouth  wide  open,  and  then  slowly 
pulled  from  his  pocket  four  dollars  and 
ninety  cents,  which  he  handed  to  me 
without  a  word.— Rev.  Cyrcs  Townsend 
Brady,  in  the  April  Ladies' Home  Journal. 


S3  TO  $3  a  DAY  EASILY   MADE. 


Albany  Wonder 
Spray  Pump. 


Will  spray  thoroughly  1,000  potato 
vines  without  refilling.  Cylinder  18 
in.  long.  1:!;  in.  diameter:  tank  holds  1 
quart.  ~  In  1896  we  sold  1.(100  pum  is  ;  in 
lv.Hi  m  sold  50.000.  For  Hie  next  10  days 
we  will  send  you  a  pump  for  50c. ;  all 
brass  pump  for  SI.  One  agent  sold  1,000 
pumps  in  one  county  last  season.  Send 
for  Circular  A.  Spray  Pumps:  B,  Hot- 
Air  Stoves;  C,  Feed  Cookers:  D,  Steel- 
Plate  Ranges.    A  I.I.  FREE. 


GRANITE  ST'T^  EVAPORATOR  CO..  Box  153,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Bug  Death 

is  the  leading  Insecticide  of  the  day.  It  is  NON-POISON- 
OUS, and  is  endorsed  by  the  prominent  seedsmen  of  the 
East.    SAMPLE   FREE. 

PRICE-LIST 

1-pound  package 15c.         3-pound  package 35c. 

5-pouud  package 50c.        12-pound  package $1.00 

Perfection  Shaker 65c. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  SEED  HOUSES. 

Warehouses   in  all   large  cities.     If  your   dealer  don't 
handle  these  goods,  ask  him  to  do  so,  or  write  us. 

DANF0RTH  CHEMICAL  CO., 

104  Spruce  Street,  LEOMINSTER,  MASS. 


$ 


FOR  SALE 

Highlands  Stock  and 
Poultry  Farm 


at  a  very  low  price  and  on  good  terms. 
ChoiceSHROPSHIRESHEEP and  Lambs. 
The  best    POLAND-CHINA,    BERKSHIRE 

and  CHESTER  PIGS. 
Can    furnish  extra   fine    DURHAM    and 

JERSEY  CATTLE  at  farmer's  prices. 
EGGS,  B.  P.  Rock  and  Silver  Wyandotte. 
If  you  want  a  good  home  in  Virginia,  or  good  stock  and  poultry,  apply  to  the 
owner,  E.  B.  WILSON,  Fancy  Hill,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 


ii  ■■0$tyjf?$pWi$i  K 


Registered  Berkshires 

"MAYOR  OF  BILTMORE"  at  Head  of  My  Herd. 

Write  for  my  prices  on  pigs  before  purchas- 
ing elsewhere,  lean  furnish  you  the  finest 
stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  also  offer  Holstein-Friesians  (Nether- 
lands, Pietertjes  and  Clothilde),  all  rich,  heavy 
milkers.      All   of   my   cattle   are    magnificent 
specimens  of  the  breed. 
English  Beagle  Dogs,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 
Correspondence  solicited, 

Southern  and  N.  &  W.  Rys.  t.  o.  saxdt,  Burkeriiie,  Ta. 


..  B^-COIsT    HALL    'JPJ^EHs/L  ..      . 
HEREFORD    CATTL  E— Winners  at  ten  fairs  1899. 
DORSET    SHEEP— Bred  ewes  and  fall  lambs. 
BERKSHIRES— Only  pigs  at  present. 

SATISFACTION  ALWAYS  OR  NO  SALE ^-— > 

E.  M.  CILLET,  Verona,  Baltimore  Co.,  Met. 
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CALL  ON  OUR  AGENT 


/AcCORA1lCK    ^cCOR^CK        tCORAMCK      mCCOR^ick    ^COR^ICK 

EAPER         MOWER  COPN  BINDER  HAVRAKE  SHREDDER  HEADER 


The    machines   by   which   other   machines   are    MEASURED 
always   bear   the   name 

MCCORMICK! 

Mccormick  harvesting  machine  co.,  Chicago— largest  works  and  largest  output  in  the  world. 


"SAW"  THE  FIRST  GROOM'S  ANTE. 

And  Raised  Him  Five  Dollars  for  the 
Pabson'8  Marriage  Fee. 

Relating  his  experiences  as  "A  Mission 
ary  in  the  Great,  West,"  Rev.  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Biadv  tells,  in  the  April  Ladies'  Home 
I, ,11,  ,,■,:,  of  two  weddings  in  the  same  town 
on  the  same  day -one  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon— at  which  he  offi- 
ciated : 

"The  first  wedding  fee  I  received  was 
ten  dollars— a  very  large  remuneration 
for  the  place  and  people.  After  the  sec- 
ond wedding,  the  best  man  called  me 
into  a  private  room  and  thus  addressed 
me:  'What's  the  tax,  Parson?'  'Any- 
thing you  like,  or  nothing  at  all.'  I  an- 
swered. I  have  frequently  received  noth 
ing.'  '  Now,'  said  he,  '  we  want  to  do  this 
thing  up  in  proper  shape,  but  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  this  business,  and  do  not 
know  what  is  proper.  You  name  your 
figure.'  I  suggested  that  the  legal  charge 
was  two  dollars.  'Pshaw!'  he  said,  'this 
ain't  legal.  We  want  to  do  something 
handsome.'  '  Go  ahead  and  do  it,'  I  said. 
Whereupon,  he  reflected  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  asked  me  how  much  I  had 
received  for  the  wedding  of  the  morning. 
'Ten  dollars,'  I  replied.  His  face  bright- 
ened; here  was  a  solution  to  the  difficul- 
ty. '  I'll  see  his  ante,  he  remarked,  'and 
raise  him  five  dollars.'  Whereupon,  he 
handed  me  fifteen  dollars. ' 

If  fate  has  denied  to  any  woman  a  home. 
a  husband  and  a  baby,  let  her  take  up  art, 
or  medicine,  or  blacksmithing,  as  she 
chooses,  and  try  sincerely  to  make  the 
best  out  of  her  life  that  she  can.  But  to 
claim  that  these  are  nobler  occupations 
than  her  own  craft — the  high  calling  of 
wifehood  and  motherhood— is  the  most 
shallow  and  dangerous  of  cant. — April 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

When  you  write  to  an  advertiser, 
mention  The  Southern  Planter. 


"PASTEUR"  BLACK  LEG  VACCiNE, 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  for  blackleg.  Officially 
endorsed  in  all  the  cattle  raising  State*.  Successfully  used  upon  1,500.(100  bead  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  4  years.  Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testi- 
monials from  the  largest  and  most  prominent  stockraisers  of  the  country.  "  Single" 
treatment   vaccine   for   ordinary  stock;     "Double"  treatment  vaccine    for   choice 


herds, 


a 


BLACKLECINE 


?? 


Tra<!e  ^erk. 


"  PASTEUR  "  single  treatment  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  itse  (no  set  of  instru- 
ments required).  No.  I  (about  lo  head),  $1  50;  No  2  (about  :>0  head),  $2.50;  No.  3 
(about  50  head)  $6     Easily  applied.     No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 7'2  ^a^u!0" 


h^  English  Berkshires 


Swine  of  the  finest  breeding  and  individu 
ality.  Young  stock  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
for  sale.  A  trial  order  will  convince  you  my 
Berkshires  are  all  right.  Pedigree  in  full  with 
every  pig  sold. 

M.  A.  GRIFFIN, 

Richardson  Creek,  Union  Co.,  N.  C. 


PLEASANT  VIEW  HERD  or.. 


REGISTERED 


Chester  White 


AND  THE 
FAMOUS 


).  I.C.  Swine 


Can  furnish  pairs  and  trios  not  related. 
Pedigree  furnished  with  every  pig  sold. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Archie  C.  Roper, 

Lock  Box  122,  CHARLESTOWN,  JEFFERSON  C0..W.VA 


nHRDThe  20™  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK 

Hit  very  latest,  up-to^ate  authority  on  the  poultry  biisin 


t  drawn  from  years  of  ripe 


It  treats  the  entire  subject  in  a  masterful  way 

dacting  the  largstl  puw  blood  poultry  plant  in  thecoumr> 

ijf    the    newrst   riml   I>cnI    tinnf*  aliotil  the  world  tammiM  IMirtble  Inonbi 

ybodj  i  r  ic  u>  cover  poiug*.    Reliable  lac.  &  Brooder  Co..  liox    UlllQuincy.Ht 
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"Ship  of  the  Desert"-"Planet  Jt."  Rudder, 

We  have  not  read  anywhere  that  the  "Ship  of  the  Desert"  required 
a  rudder,  but  certainly  we  could  suggest  no  more  profitable  or  appro- 
priate one  than  appears  in  this  cut.  "This  "Planet  Jr."  Horse  Hoe 
is  extensively  used  in  Egypt  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.      In  this 
country  it  is  the  standard  machine  for  cultivating  that  crop  and  also 
*  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  all  other  crops  which  are  culti- 
^uated  with  one  horse.      We  were  the  original  inventors  of  Horse  Hoes 
gji  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  have  steadily  maintained  our  position  as 
— "'  leaders  among  the  makers  of  this  class  of  goods, 

Wenmkeiilsoaci  n  plete  line  of  Horse-hoes,  \Mieel-hoes,  Pivot  Wheel  Cultiva- 
tors, Spring  Tooth  Orchard  Cultivators,  Four-row  Srjar  I>Pt  Cultivators,  Sugar 

Beet  Seeilers.  &.-..I-.1.-1 n m  i -.  ,]■.■;:■■.   •  ai  i.-t\  .  I'-m.-.-hmenl    formanj  purposes. 

>c-ue— of  which  we  issue  3GO.O00  is  tfce  nandsomi       bestand =tn-oi    o  •  -1  <  ,-k  ever  fssnea  on  a 

c-s  an  extendi!  o-r-diis^  on  iiprlcaltn      at  hoi       ,-   lit   I    ,;.■   landc         I  of  little  pointathatbring 
id  handsome  illustrations.     V 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  IJ07-X.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


I>t,,[it       l-nllot'true 


THE  VETERAN. 

Nutliin'  but  Gghtin'  an'  fiightin' !  I'm  git- 
tin'  too  old  fer  it  now, 

But  when  I  hear  bullets  a  whizzin',  I 
want  to  jine  in  anyhow! 

Jest  readiu'  the  news  in  the  papers  o' 
how  they  air  blazin'  away 

Makes  me  cut  up  the  qneerest  o'  capers, 
an'  hootav  the  old  time  hooray  ! 

Nutliin'  but  fightin'  an'  fightin' — guns 
from  the  East  to  the  West, 

An'  me  on  a  furlough  that's  left  me  for- 
ever an'  ever  at  rest  ! 

Step  sorter  baltin'  an'  feeble — eyes  that 
air  lackin'  the  light, 

An'  my  heart  keepin'  time  to  the  drum- 
beat when  I  see  the  boys  hep  to  the 
right ! 

Nuthin'    but    fightin'    an'    fightin',    an' 

nutliin'  that's  left  me  to  do; 
An'  y it  I'm  as  willin'  as  ever    an'  yit  I 

wuz  raised  to  it,  too ! 
I  tell  you,  my  eyes  they  git  misty  when 

I'm  hearin'  the  news  o'  the  fray, 
To  think  I  kin  only  jest  hear  it.  an'  stay 

home  an'  holler  "  Hooray  !  " 

Didn't     I    face    it    with     "Stonewall?" 

Didn't  I  roller '"  Bob  "  Lee? 
Didn't  he   say   fer  a- many  a  day  there 

warn't  any  fighter  like  me? 
An'  now,  w  hilst  they're  rippin'  an'  rearin', 

an'  doin'  their  deadliest  do, 
I  can't  take  a   hand  in   the  scrimmage 

with  the  boys  in  the  jacket'  o'  blue ! 

"Laid  up!"  Them's  the  words  I'm  a- 
sayin'  all  o'  the  days  an'  the  years; 

Laid  up !  whilst  the  ban's  air  a  playin' — 
laid  up  on  the  shelf  fer  repairs  ! 

An'  I  hear  how  they're  fightin'  the  bat- 
tles— I  see  the  boys  marehin'  away, 

An'  all  I  kin  do  fer  my  country  is  to  stay 
home  an'  holler  "  Hooray  i " 

Frank  L.  Stanton  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

A  PRIZE  THOUGHT. 

A  teacher  of  music  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  South  desired  to  impress 
the  meaning  of  the  signs  "/"  and  "ff"  in 
a  sons  they  were  about  to  sing.  After 
explaining  that  "/"  meant  forte,  he  said  : 
"  Now,  children,  if  "/"  means  forte,  what 
does  "ff"  mean? 

Silence  reigned  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  was  astonished  to  hear  a  bright  little 
fellow  shout: 

"  Eighty  I" — New  Lippincott  for  April. 


The  Middle  South 
WOOL     BOOK 

A  Treasure  of  Practical  In  for 
mation  for  the  Home  and  Farm 


Presented  by  the 
Leaksville  Woolen 
Mills.  Leaksville 
N.  C. 


Ed,:, 


I  »/ 


DO       NOT      DISPOSE 
OF       YOUR        WOOL 


FullSiz 

.-.     Bou.n 

Stan 


until  you  write  to  the  LEAKSVILLE 
Woolen  Mills,  Leaksville,  N.  C,  for 
samples  and  catalogue  containing  liberal 
offers  for  the  season  of  1900.  .■  .'  A 
handsome  line  of  Dress  Goods,  Flannels, 
Tailor-made  Skirts,  Blankets,  Coverlets, 
Carpets,  Rugs,  Cassimeres,  Jeans,  Buggj 
Robes  and  Knitting  Yarns,  exchanged 
for  Wool,  or  manufactured  on  the  cash 
plan.  .'  .'  .'  .'  We  pay  freight  on 
all  wool  sent  to  the  mills.     .■     .'  A 

valuable  book  sent  free  in  every  package 
of  manufactured  goods.     . '    . '     . '     . '     . " 


LEAKSVILLE       WOOLEN 
MILLS,   ::   Leaksville,   N.  C. 


Where  to  Sell  Your  WOOL 

WE  ARE  THE  LEADING  DEALERS  IN  THE  WOOL  TRADE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICE  PAID,  and  no  Commission,  Freight,  &ft,  charged. 
SACKS  FURNISHED  FREE.  Check  remitted  promptly.  Correspond  with  us 
when  ready  to  sell.  THE  WALLSRSTEIN  PRODUCE  CO. 

References:  10  ana  12  So.  13th  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

American  National  Bunk  and  Richmond  merchants  generally. 


A  Small 

Thresher 


all    grains 

mil  less  help,  at  Less  expense,    full 

iioeofswi  Power 

Illustrated    catalogue    and 

tt'Stimonials^HL    free. 


BELLE  CITY 

Peed  and 
Ensilage  Cotters. 

All  sizes— hand  nml 
power.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  latest 
book  1  n  Khsilage 
mailed  liee. 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.    Box  73. 
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IF  YOU 
WANT  THE 


BEST  WAGON 


ON  THE    MARKET 
..BUY  THE.. 


"0WENSB0R0, 


15 


Hade  with  patent  Sand  Arrester,  Self-Oiling 
Cast  Skeins,  Malleable  Skeins,  Sulid  Steel  or 
Hollow  Axles,  with  high  or  low  wheels.  The 
Owensboro  Wagon  Co.  was  the  only  Wagon 
Company  that  received  a  diploma  and  medal  at 
the  "  Nashville  Exposition"  on 

CAST  SKEIN  PARM 
WAGONS. 


The  "OWENSBORO"  for  fifteen  years  has 
stood  every  test,  filled  every  re- 
quirement, and  in  the  face  of 
the  most  earnest  efforts  of  all 
( ther  wagon  makers  to  equal  it, 
it  stands  without  a  rival. 
IF  NOT  ON  SALE  IN  YOUR  SECTION  WRITE 
US  FOR  PRICES. 

OWE1TSBOE.O  "W^GrOItT  CO.,  OWE1TSBORO,  ZKZY. 


Lady  Salisbury's  father,  Baron  Alder- 
•on,  was  a  very  merciful  judije,  but  he  was 
not  easily  imposed  upon.  Several  stories 
are  related  of  the  Baron's  ready  wit  on 
the  bench.  On  one  occasion  at  the  Liv 
erpool  Assizes,  as  the  clerk  was  adminis- 
tering the  oath  to  the  jury,  one  of  them 
interrupted  with  the  exclamation :  '-Speak 
out,  tirl  I  can't  hear  what  you  say." 
'■  Stop !"  exclaimed  Baron  Alderson  ;  "are 
you  deaf?"  "Yes,  my  lord -of  one  ear," 
replied  the  juror.  "  Then  you  had  better 
leave  the  box,"  said  the  learned  judge, 
"  for  it  is  necessary  that  jurymen  should 
hear  both  sides."  At  the  Hereford  As 
sizes,  however,  the  same  judge  showed 
that  the  plea  of  deafness  might  be  offered 
once  too  often.  A  tradesman  who  had 
been  summoned  on  the  jury  claimed  ex- 
emption from  serving  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  deaf.  '  What  does  In-  pay?"  in- 
terposed the  judge.  "He  says  that  he  is 
deaf,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Clerk  of  Ar- 
raigns. "Are  ynu  very  deaf?"  asked  Baron 
Alderson  in  a  whisper,  looking  intently  at 
the  juror.  "  Very,"  was  the  unguarded 
reply.  'So  I  perceive,"  rejoined  the 
judge.  "  Very  deaf,  but  not  whisper  deaf 
YOU  had  better  go  into  the  box.  The 
witnesses  shall  speak  low." 

The  manager  of  the  phosphate  mine 
was  a  Scotchman.  At  first  he  was  obdu 
rate  and  desired  us  to  leave  the  ground, 
and  to  drop  the  specimens  we  had  taken. 
At  last  I  addressed  him  in  good  Scotch, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  I  was 
a  mining  adventurer  "Ay.  that's  just 
what  ye  are!'  "No,"  I  replied:  "I  am 
a  Scotch  professor."  "  Then,  if  ye  are, 
ye'll  be  bavin'  a  name."  "  My  name,"  I 
said,  "  is  Playfair."  "  Man,"  said  my 
Scotch  friend'  "are  ye  Lyon  Playfair?' 
I  assured   him   I  was,  hut  expressed  snr- 

Erise  that,  he  knew  the  name,  to  which 
e  replied,  looking  from  his  six  feet  two 
inches  with  compassion  on  my  five  feet 
four  inches,  "  Hoot,  mon,  yer  name's 
travelled  further  than  yer  wee  legs  will 
•ver  carry  ye!" 


^^^V^^W^^^A^^^^/^WV^M<V< 


loo'l  asJIIVifnl 
I  the  .Mil." 


it  Never  Chokes  Up! 


KENTUCKY  DDiu.L 

with  the  confident  belief  that  it  ponewee  more 

point.-  ■•!  -ii|.t  t  i.-iitv  than  am  otlu-r  lirill  made. 
Tin-  ilrntr  bar  iil  single  Hut  bur  utiieli  will  s-tiimi 
any  strain  i  is  i>n  the  concave  side  of  tin*  disk ,  l:Iv 


in  lOslzes.    Catalogue  explaining  points  in  detail  WILL  BE  RENT  FREE. 

ORENNKN &  CO.,8' "*•  AKSKSr,l«!Sj" """'LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


KEYSTONE  QUICK 

KEYSTONE  Side-Delivery    Rake 


-SoecMful.        R^-   liay  best  shapa  fox  l  adei 
KEYSTONE  Three  Feed  Hay  Press,  * 

1   i    U i'"       i  ....  ■      ndof  tl     i  ".■  i 


oesenptions  1 


11  River  St. 


Simplest. 
Strongest. 
Speediest 

STERLING.  ILL 


IT'S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE.... 

to  investigate  the  difference  between  our  prices  and  those  of  agents 

and  dealers  for  the  same  g-rade  of  work. 

...WE  DO  NOT  SELL... 


■J  enabledtoflf.'i 

T  work  we  manufacture  con 
BOld,     We  Mire  you  the  nroQt*  that 
dded   bet* 


id  tin 

you  from  nnr  I'm-tory.    This  has  been  our 

method  of  selling  for  the  nasttwentv-seven 

years,  and  we  arc  today  the  largest  manu- 

No.  47*<— Plnelo  Strap     faclun-ra.  of  vehicles  and  harness  In  the  world eellbg 

Hanoi    Prl  »wA  nlckol    dirwi  to  the  user  txchntoly.  Wc  make  lTdrtyieaof 

trtmniinOT.iy.W.  Aagoodas     vehicles  iind  65  styles  of  harness  nnd  ship 


•.ih.KrUi.uou 


vehicle 

for  examination,  prmranU-iing  sife  arrival.  Send  for 

free  catalogue  showing  all  of  our  different  style*. 


No.  Ifll— Bnciry,  with  leather  quarter  top.  Prio» 
withfchaft^,«.i3.00.  Guaranteed  as  good  afl  othfQ 
sell  for  foi  $25  more  than  our  price. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 
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THE  HVIPIiEJVIEriT  CO. 

RICHMOND,  -\TAm 


CANTON  DISC 
CULTIVATOR 

WITH  LEVER  AIND  HARROW 
ATTACHMENT. 

This  is  a  grand  labor-saving  implement. 
The  gangs  aie  constructed  so  that  extra 
discs  can  be  added  on  either  side,  making  it 
practical ly  a  Disc  Harrow,  It  is  adjustable 
for  all  kinds  of  work,  and  will  throw  dirt 
to  or  from  corn.  The  gangs  can  be  raised 
high  in  the  center  for  cultivating  listed 
corn,  or  reversed  for  the  purpose  of  hilling 
oip  corn. 


WE  ARE  AGENTS  FOR.. 

Evans  Celebrated 
Corn  Planters, 

With  or  without  Fertilizer  attachment  Can  be 
adjusted  to  plant  corn  at  any  distance,  like- 
wise can  furnish  plates  so  that  it  will  plant  Pea- 
nuts, Beans,  Peans,  etc.  A  special  lot  of  the 
best  HAND  CORN  PLANTERS,  $1.00  each. 

We  have    STANDARD     Corn    and    Cotton 
Planters 


Five-tooth  Iron  Age 

Cultivators  and 

other  kinds. 

Cutaway  and  Solid 

Disc  Harrows. 

Hallock 
Weeder 

Is  fine  for  cultivating  and  destroy- 
ing weeds  when  the  crop  is  youi  (»■ 
and  lor  covering  jjra^s  heeds. 

We  have  a  large  grand  stock  of  DLIlJvjICo.     Special  catal  igue  sent  on  application. 

CAPITAL,  BUCKEYE  and  LOG  WAGONS, 
warranted. 

We  are  overstocked  with  BISSELL  CHILLED  PLOWS.  To  reduce  ou 
stock,  we  will  sell  our  surplus  at  2*5  per  cent  belcw  their  value.  DIXIE.  FARMER': 
FRIEND,  IMPERIAL  and  .tlier  plows  and  repairs. 


ENGINES,  SAW  MILLS  AND  THRESHERS. 

W,-  have  an  immense  stock  of 

HARNESS, 

and  all   kinds  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 

FENCING.  PIMPS,  ROOFING,  HARROWS,  Etc 

THE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 


1302-1304  E.  Main  Street. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 
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FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  economiz- 
ing in  children's  clothing  that  it  seems 
Btrange  that  there  Bhould  beany  who  are 
not  neatly  and  comfortably  dressed 
Many  la^t'e  millinery  stores  have  gpecia 
Bales  of  felt  hats  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter,  and  the  prices  are  very  low 
As  the  styles  for  children  do  not  change 
much,  it  would  pay  to  get  thetn  then, 
and  save  them  until  they  are  needed. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  woven  under- 
wear, which  can  lie  bought  at  the  close 
of  the  season  for  about  half  the  regular 
price.  Beautiful  pieces  of  wooli 
in  remnants  large  enough  for  children's 
dresses  are  cheap  and  do  nicely  for  their 
best  dresses.  Every-day  dres.-es  can  usu 
ally  he  planned  from  those  that  have 
been  worn  by  other  members  of  the 
family. 

I  fonnd  among  my  possessions  this 
winter  a  sack  coat  of  light-colored  all- 
wool  goods  which  did  not  lit  any  mem- 
ber of  our  family.  I  was  looking  over  it 
one  day  when  the  idea  came  to  me  that 
a  pretty  jacket  for  one  of  the  little  girls 
might  be  made  of  it.  It  was  examined 
and  found  to  be  very  good,  but  consider- 
ably Boiled.  The  lining  was  laken  cut, 
the  seams  ripped  and  the  pieces  dusted 
and  washed  in  warm  suds,  then  dyed 
navy  blue  with  Diamond  Dye.  A  good 
jacket  pattern  was  obtained  for  a  few 
cents  and  placed  on  the  goods  to  see  how- 
it  could  be  cut  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  places  for  buttons  and  pockets  were 
marked  with  chalk  on  the  goods.  The 
fronts  were  faced,  the  lapels  and  pockets 
fixed  and  stitched  bef>re  joining  the 
fronts  to  the  rest  of  the  pieces.  After  it 
was  basted  together  the  jacket  was  tried 
on  but  no  changes  were  needed  and  it 
was  sewed  on  the  machine  When  the 
seams  were  pressed  open  a  double  row  of 
buttons  from  an  old  cloak  put  on  the 
front  and  the  usual  finishing  touches 
given,  the  child  had  a  very  handsome 
garment.  Other  colors  might  have  been 
used  if  preferred,  for  the  diamond  dyes 
come  in  all  the  dark  handsome  shades. 
If  you  have  light  colored  goods  they 
might  be  dyed  red,  and  there  are  few- 
children  who  would  not  like  a  red  jacket 
trimmed  with  black  or  white  braid. 

Little  biysare  often  tilted  out  with 
suits  that  are  "  made  overs."  A  trim  suit 
for  the  little  man  of  the  family  was  de 
vised  from  the  back  widths  of  heavy 
navy  blue  serge  dress-skirt,  carefully 
turned  and  sponged  before  making  it, 
trimmed  with  gold-colored  braid.  When 
we  think  of  thousands  of  shivering,  half- 
clad  bodies  that  suffer  every  winter  for 
lack  of  sufficient  clothing,  and  remember 
that  there  are  closets  and  chests  crowded 
with  good  but  cast-off  garments  that 
would  relieve  the  destitute,  we  hope  that 
some  plan  of  distribution  may  be  found 
that  would  he  satisfactory,  if  thev  are 
courteously  and  lovingly  tendered  few 
nee  ly  people  will  fail  to  receive  them 
gratefully.  E.  J.  C. 

SHE  KNEW. 

Mrs.  Cumso — "  Your  husband  dresses 
verv  quietly." 

Mrs.  Cawker — "Does  he?  You  ought 
to  hear  him  when  he  breaks  a  shoe  string 
or  steps  on  a  safety  pin." 


THE  "GENUINE"  BROWN  CULTIVATOR. 

THIS  IS  OUR  REGULAR  STEEL  BEAM  CULTIVATOR, 

with  flat  liflinc  springs,  rocker  couplings  and 
expansion  cross  bars  between  beams.  The  shovels 
are  fitted  to  slotted  attachments  which  admit  of  Chang*. 
inn  the  position  of  the  shovels  so  as  to  throw  the  earth  to 
or  from  the  row. 

Of  special  advantage  in  hilling  for  potatoes,  etc. 

This  cultivator  is  equipped  with  four  shovels,  or  fonr 
shovel*  and   two  bull   tongues,    as    ordered.       Steel 

wheels  and  renders.     It  Is  a  most  satisfactory  and  de=inble    implement.      Send   for  our  i.tree 

illustrated  catalogue  before  buying.    Wegend  it  free  upon  t 

BRO WH  MAHUFACTURINO   GO.  Drpt.    O  .    -'4MESVCLLE,  OHIO. 


DRAIN  YOUR  LAND and  u  e  AGR,C 

crops.     We  sell  all  sizes 


Farm  Drain  Tile, 


JME,  CEMENT,  Pi.  ,,-TEK,  FIRE  BRICKS,  &c 
WARNER  MOORE  &  CO.,  Richmond, Va. 


9.000  Farmers  Wanted 


to  take  ad 
of  this  grand  oflV 
for   30   days    only, 
to  introduce  the  . 


^eLOBE  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

Any  10-year-old  child  canoperau?  It.  Doeslhe  work  of  a  $100 
Separator.  Afier  we  act  a  limited  number  sold,  then  ihe 
price  will  be  regular,  which  will  be  double.  Take  advantage 
of  this  grand  offer.  Money  must  amimpanvorder.  Price 
for  10  gallon  size.!:!;  15-gallon,  J3.5D:  and 'JO-gailon.Sl.  Regis- 
tered letter  or  postomce  money-order.    Write  for  circulars. 

THE  NATIONAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Rf.fekences.— DaMon  National  Bank.  Agent  American 
Express  Co.,  U,  8.  Express  Co.,  DaytoD,  Ohio. 


Why  Pay  Enormous  Prices 


for  your  Cooking  Stove  or 
buy 


K 


ancre,  when  vou  can 


direct  from  the  Factory  and 
save  one  third  of  the  cost? 
Write  for  Catalogue  and 
lull  particulars. 

Manufacturers    of    the 
celebrated    FITZ    LEE 
COOKING  STOVES 
Address 

SOUTHERN  STOVE  WORKS, 

815  to  827  North  Seventeenth  Street, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  LACES. 

The  reason  so  many  persons  find  their 
handsome  laces,  which  they  treasure  so 
much,  in  such  a  deplorable  condition — 
dingy  looking  and  lull  of  small  holes — 
is,  because  they  fold  them  up  and  put 
them  away  in  the  dark  too  long. 

It  is  better  to  clean  laces  that  are  slight- 
ly soiled,  an  1  if  very  dirty  and  soiled 
looking,  wash  them.  They  will  wear 
longer. 

To  clean  laces  that  are  hut  little  soil- 
ed, powdered  magnesia  is  effective.  Sprin 
kle  «o,ne  upon  a  smooth  sheet  "f  wrap- 
ping paper,  lay  the  lace  upon  the  paper, 
and  sprinkle  more  magnesia  over  it; 
cover  with  another  sheet  of  paper,  and 
place  a  book  or  some  lightweight  upon 
the  paper,  letting  it  rest  there  several 
days.  Then  take  the  lace  up,  and  shake 
the  powder  out  carefully  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush.  When  lace  is  very  much 
soiled  — even  the  handsomest  piece  of 
Homton,  point  or  duchesse — can  be 
washed  successfully.  It  should  he  sewn 
upon  strips  of  muslin,  each  little  loop 
caught  down  with  a  stitch  to  the  white 
material  upon  which  it  is  basted;  then 
roll  this  tight  around  a  smooth  glat-s  hot 
tie,  an>l  fasten  it  on  securely. 

Make  a  suds  of  warm  water  and  pearl- 
ine,  and  drop  the  bottle  into  the  suds, 
and  leave  it  there  for  several  hours. 
Make  lre^h  suds  a*  soon  as  the  first  suds 
look  soiled,  and  repeat  the  process,  pat- 
ting the  lace  every  now  and  then  with  a 
soft  towel.  Rinse  in  several  warm  waters, 
and  then  dry  the  lace  on  the  bottle  either 
in  the  sun  or  out  in  the  air. 

Remove  very  carefully,  clipping  every 
little  stitch,  and  lay  it  away  in  a  per- 
fumed box,  but  open  it  and  turn  it 
over  and  around  to  get  the  air.  and  it 
will  serve  you  and  the  next  generation 
as  well.  S.  J.  H. 

BEEF  JUICE  FUR  SICK  PEOPLE. 

Forages  our  mothers  and  grandmoth- 
ers have  prepared  "beef  tea"  for  their 
sick  by  process  of  long  boiling,  believing 
that  in  this  way  the  real  essence  of  the 
meat  was  secured,  while  present-day  ex- 
periments show  that  "a  dot!  will  starve 
to  death  quicker  when  fed  on  boiled 
beef  tea  than  on  fresh  water."  I  give  a 
recipe  taught  me  by  a  trained  nurse  and 
used  in  all  the  large  hospitals.  It  is  tho- 
roughly reliable.  Take  fresh  beef,  as 
lean  as  you  can  get  it — the  round  steak 
is  best.  Grind  or  chop  it  very  fine. 
Throw  it  in  a  pan  on  the  stove  and  let  it  get 
hot  through  stirring  all  the  time.  Turn 
it  into  a  napkin  and  press  all  the  ]  dee 
out.  It  should  be  a  rich  dark  red,  and 
one  pound  should  make  six  ounces.  Be 
careful  to  skim  off  all  the  fat.  To  serve 
this  to  the  patient  pour  a  teaspoonful  or 
more  on  a  little  crushed  ice  ;  season  with 
salt.  This  is  as  nourishing  as  the  bought 
juices,  and  far  pleasanter  to  take. 

Virginia. 

ANTI-EXPANSIONIST. 
"  Mildred,"  said  her  father,  "I  am  will- 
ing that  the  young  lieutenant  who  comes 
here  should  make  a  calling-station  of  my 
hou<e  this  winter,  hut  if  he  ever  hints  at 
annexa'ion,  you  can  tell  him  that  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  it." 


Not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust,. 

THE    ODORLESS    SLAG    PHOSPHATE  is  not  in  the  Trust      We  are 
selling  at  old  prices       Orders  must  be  sent  in  early  to  ensure  prompt  shipment. 
Address  JACOB   REESE. 

400  Chestnut  Street,   PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


♦  FF.PTH  .1ZFPS— PROW  FACTORY  TO  FARM: 

IWE  SELL  YOU   DIRECT.       NO  AGENT'S   PROFITS. 
NO  SALESMAN'S   EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE   PREMIUMS  GIVEN   FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  antl  book,  write 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  HERR'S  ISLAND,  PlTTSBURG.'PA.    ] 


VIRGINIA    DIVISION. 


* 


Farmers  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

A  Fire  Insurance  Association,  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  farmers 
.  of  Virginia,  under  an  amended  and  well  protected  plan. 

Insures,  against  Fire  and  Lightning,  only  country  property — no  stores  or  unsafe 
risks.  Average  cost  per  year  for  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  $4.00  per  $1000,  in- 
cluding dwellings,  barns,  produce,  &c.  Cost  in  1899,  $2.00  per  $1000.  Amount  of 
property  insured  $240,000.    Estimated  security  in  real  and  other  estate,  $000,000. 

For  further  information,  address,  CHAS.  N.  FRIEND,  General  Agent. 

MENTION    THIS  JOURNAL.  CHESTER,    VIRGINIA. 


CHARTERED    »870. 


Merchants  National  Bank 


OF    RICHMOND,    VA, 

Designated  Depository  of  the  United  States,  City  ot 
Richmond  and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Being  the  Largest  Depository  for  Banks  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  this  Bank  offers  superior  facilities  for 
direct  and  quick  collections. 


JNO.  P.  BRANCH, 

President. 


JNO.  K.  BRANCH, 

Vice-President. 


Capital  Stock,  $200,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  $330,00* 


JOHN  F.  GLENN, 

Cashier. 


Directors.— John  P.  Branch,  B.  B.  Munford,  Chas.  8.  Stringfellow,  Thos.  B.  Scott,  B.  W 
Branch,  Fred.  W.  Scott,  Jas.  H.  Dooley,  Jno.  K.  Branch,  A.  8.  Buford,  R.  C.  Morton.  Andrew 
Pizzini.  Jr.,  J.  P.  George. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

EXTENDING  FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE,  AND 

THROUGH  ITS  CONNECTIONS^—: 

THE  BIG  FOUR   SYSTEM,  from  Chicago,   St.  Louis,  Peoria,  Indianapolis 

Sandusky  and  Cleveland ; 
THE  OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES,  from  Toledo  and  Columbus; 
THE  CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  &  DAYTON,  from  Detroit,  Toledo,  Lima, 

and  Dayton — 

FORMS  THE  MOST  DIRECT  M^£SSSrSVSSS3r  ROUTE 

To   STAUNTON.   LYNCHBURG,   CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
RICHMOND,  PETERSBURG,  NORFOLK, 
And  Principal  Virginia  Points. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BROUGHT  IN  PA'S  PRAYERS. 

Once  upon  a  time  sickness  came  to  the 
family  of  a  poorly-paid  pastor  of  a  rural 
church.  It  was  winter,  ami  the  pastor 
was  in  financial  straits.  A  number  of  his 
Bock  decided  to  meet  at  his  house  and 
offer  prayers  for  the  speedy  recovery  ot 
the  sick  ones,  and  for  material  blessings 
upon  the  pastor's  family.  While  one  of 
cons  was  offering  a  fervent  prayer 
for  the  blessings  upon  the  pastor's  house- 
hold there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door. 
When  the  door  was  opened  a  stout  farm- 
er bov  was  seen  wrapped  up  comfortably. 

•What  do  want,  boy?"  asked  one  of 
the  elders. 

'■  I've  brought  pa*s  prayers,"  replied  the 
bov. 

•"'  Brought  pa's  prayers  ?  What  do  you 
mean?'' 

"  Yep,  brought  pa's  prayers  ;  an'  they're 
out  in  the  wagon.  Just  help  me,  an'  we'll 
get  'em  in." 

Investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that 
"pa's  pravers"  consisted  of  potatoes. 
flour,  bacon,  corn  meal,  turnips,  apples, 
warm  clothing,  and  a  lot  of  jellies  for  the 
sick  ones. 

The  prayer-meeting  adjourned  in  short 
order.— Selected. 

THE  CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY. 
We  have  recently  received  from  the 
above  firm  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  their 
1900  catalogue.  This  is  a  large  and  at 
tractive  book  of  100  pases,  full  of  offers  of 
Vehicles,  Farm  Implements,  Feed  Cut- 
ters, Horse  Powers,  Sewing  Machines,  and 
in  fact,  everything  needed  on  the  farm. 
The  motto  of  this  firm  is,  "Quality  first 
alwavs.''  Our  readers  are  invited  to  send 
for  t  heir  catalogue,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  what  they  can  pick  out  some  very 
fine  bargains  for  themselves. 

OUR  LANGUAGE. 
Tommv — "Pop,  a  playwright  is  a  man 

who  writes  plays,  isn't  he?'' 
Tommy's  father — "Yes,  my  son." 
Tommv— "Then  is  a  wheel  wright  a  man 

who  writes  bicycle  news?"— Philadelphia 

Record. 

A  GRAZER'S  IDYL. 
A  pedigree  sire  and  youns  scrub  cow 
Will  wipe  the  morh_'aire  off  the  plow: 
Will    grease    the    wheel   of    the    whole 

concern. 
If  the  calf  is  kept  to  run  the  churn. 
W.  M. 

"GRASSES  AND   FORAGE  PLANTS.' 

By  J.   B.   KlLLEBREW. 

We  will  give  a  copy  of  this  valuable 
wo'k  to  every  subscriber  who  will  pay 
two  ('_')  years'  subscription  to  the  S 
Planter,  or  will  pay  for  one  year  and  -end 
us  a  new  subscriber.  The  offer  in  our 
March  issue  is  changed  to  the  above. 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  "cents.  Address 
the  Business  0...^. 

Mention  the  Southern  Plaster  when 
corresponding  with  advertisers. 


THE  ACME  HARROW. 

The  Acme  harrow 
shown  herewith  is  a 

familiar  tool  to  most 
all  readers  of  the 
Planter. 
This  harrow  is  in 
a  huh  decree  just 
what  its  name  im- 
plies, for  it  crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turn  s,  aerates  and 
at  one 
operation.  It  is  en- 
d  :  r-ed  by  leading 
agriculturists  every- 
where, and  is  now 
being  successfully 
used  by  hundreds  of 
our  readers.  Being 
manufactured  en- 
tirely of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  it  is  practically  indestructible,  and  will  last 
indefinitely.  The  faith  and  fairness  of  the  manufacturer  are  widened  by  his  offer  to 
send  the  "Acme  "  to  any  responsible  farmer  anywhere  on  trial,  same  to  be  returned 
at  his  expense  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory.  Could  anything  he  more  fair  or  rea- 
sonable? Write  Mr.  Nasli  for  catalogue,  prices  and  free  booklet,  "An  Ideal  Harrow." 
Kindly  mention  this  paper  in  writing. 


gt33333a&33333^^^#^#^#§a3^3333^^^^^^^33333:>:>333:>e 


Headquarters  for 
Nursery  Stock. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  dealers'  orders. 

ALL.   STOCK  TRUE    TO    NAME. 

Nectarines,      Pecans,  Ornamental  and 


Apples, 

Pears,  Cherry, 

Peach,  Quinces, 

Plum,  Almonds, 

Apricots, 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  for  Hedging. 


Chestnuts,       Shade  Trees, 
Walnuts,  Evergreens, 

Small  Fruits.    Roses,  Etc. 


WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE.  $ 

a 

..AGENTS    WANTED.. 

I  FRANKLIN   DAVIS  NURSERY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md.   I 


Elmwood  Nurseries.  > 

We  offer  a  splendid  assortment  of  first-class  WholeV™ 
Root  Home  Grown  Trees  Standard  Varieties.,    ^^ 


APPLES, PEACHES, PEARS, 

CHERRIES,  PLUMS, 
APRICOTS,  GRAPES, 

QUINCES.    CURRANTS.    GOOSEBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES.    BLACK- 
BERRIES. STRAWBERRIES.  ETC..  EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  8HRUB8. 
•^POLAND  CHINA  PIGS/*** 

-BRONZE    TURKEYS,     BROWN     LEGHORN  AND^ 
PLYMOUTH     ROCK     FOWLS. 
WRITE   FOR   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
J.  B.  WATKINS  &  BRO.. 

HALLSBORO'.  CHESTERFIELD  CO..VA. 


When   corresponding  -with  advertisers,  always  mention 
The   Southern   Planter. 
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KEYSTONE 


ADJUSTABLE  WEEOER  AND 
SHALLOW  CULTIVATOR . . . 


"  Light  surface  cultivation  is  all  that  will  be  requiied  for  most  crops, 
and  prevent  the  disturbing  and  breaking  eff  of  any  root,  which  is 
usually  done  with  an  ordinary  cultivator." 

H    J    PATTERSON,  Director, 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Narrowed  to  30  In. 


Expanded  to  7xA  Ft. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY  OVER  A  STRAIGHT  FRAME  WEEDER. 


It  is  adjustable  both  as  to  depth  and  width.  Can  be  narrowed  to  30  inches  and  expanded  to  1\  feet.  When  narrowed  up 
to  30  inches  it  can  be  used  between  the  rows,  working  close  to  the  plants— long  after  straight  frame  weeders  are  set  aside. 
Being  A  shaped,  it  is  not  only  stronger,  but  adapts  itself  much  better  to  uneven  surface  than  a  straight  frame  weeder.  It  has 
no  shafts,  therefore  no  horse  motion,  and  will  not  jump.  Teeth  are  strong  and  pliable  and  have  blunt  points,  which  is  im- 
portant when  working  sensitive  plants. 

.KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 

10  styles  of  CORN  PLANTERS,  all 
arranged  so  that  the  operator  can  always 
eee  the  corn  dropping. 

12  styles  of  CULTIVATORS,  with  all 
latest  improvements. 
20  styles  of  CORN  SHELLERS,  also  H  ARROWS,  FIELD  ROLLERS,  FEED-CUTTERS,  Etc. 

WRITE    FOR    DESCRIPTIVE    CIRCULARS    AND    SAVE     MONEY. 


PEDIGREES    TRACED    AND    TABULATED.      CATA- 
LOGUES COMPILED  AND  CIRCULARS 
'6%  PREPAREO. 

^         ..Fine  Road  and  Trotting.. 

1  HORSES.. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

W.  J.  CARTER  (Broad  Rock), 

P.  O.  Box  929  RICHMOND,  VA. 


IN  THE  *»TUD  FOR  1900. 
THE  IMPORTED.-         »' 


J  THE  DUKE 


>» 


HACKNEY  STALLIOI 

By  SILVER  STAR,  dam  FANNY,  by  ROB  ROY. 

FEE,  310.00. 

Usual  return  privilege  granted  in  case  of  failure  of  mare  to 
prove  in  foal. 

NOTE. — The  Duke  has  good  looks  combined  with  great 
substance  and  powerful  muscular  development,  which  are 
transmitted  to  his  get. 

Further  information  supplied  by 

T.  O.  SANDY,  Owner,  Burkeville,  Va. 


Grand  Auction  Sale  of  High-Bred  Horses^. 

By  the  McGLEARY  AND  KcCLELLAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  Norfolk,  Va. 

On   TUESDAY.   APRIL  17th,   1900. 

The  offerings  will  include  fine  combined  Saddle  and  Harness,  Fast  Roadsters,  Speedy 
Trotters  and  Pacers,  and  a  number  of  extra  good  business  and  general  purpose  horses,  to  be 
sold  for  the  high  dollar.  These  horses  are  consignel  by  some  of  the  best  known  breeders 
and  dealers  in  Kentucky  and  other  States. 

N.  B — Remember  the  date,  Tuesday,  April  17th,  1900.  For  further  information 
address  the 

McCLEARY  AND  McCLELLAN  LIVE  STOCK  CO.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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STOP  AND  THINK 


> 


Snch  BUCCeee  w  a?  never  known 
No  fire  :  no  danger.  Sin  pie  as  a 
hoe.  The  heaviest  part  of  our 
business  is  with  Gasoline  En- 
gines. We  furnish  them  from  I J 
horse  to  75  horse  power. 

Near  .Seven  Pines. V*., 
F  b.  10  1900. 
DBAS  Sir.— Cnncer^ini:  the  . 
power,  "Jack  of  all  Tra 

ugbtof  yon,  1  inu  truly  say 
.  ordinary  man.  wtib  ordinary 
intellect  can  run  the  engine  as  well  as 
an\  mechanic.  As  ior  the  risk  of 
"burcttng,"  I  think  it  is  absurd.  It  is 
started  and  can  he  left  alone  without 
any  fear  of  accident  in  any  form,  of 
coarse  ii  must  he  kept  oiled  like  any 
other  machine.  With  ordinary  care  i 
now  any  one  can  have  any 
truuDle  manning-  the  Engine. 

rally, 
WE  HARt'EK  DBANE. 


WHAT  OUR  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ABE,  and  hear 
whatthose  who  have  bought  them  have  to  say. 

Is  not  pumping  water  a  task' 
You  need  not  le  it  worry  you  any 
m<- re.  Any  hour  of  the*  day  or 
night  you  can  set  it  to  work  in  a 
minute. 

GREEVVII.I.F.,  X.  C.  Nov.  a,  1899. 
3IB,— The  nt  horse-power 
"Jack  of  all  Trades."  eociue  anlved. 
I  set  It  in  position  and  -larted  it  by 
ad  It  Is  a  perfect  success.  Send 
me  some  circulars  lo  hand  inv  Neigh- 
bors. Respectful  I  v. 

PENDER. 


Petersburg.  Va.. 

-i.  1900. 
-ir.— Please  flnl  my  check  in 
payment  for  the  4  horse-  power  Gasoline 
Engine.    Mr.  Gibbs,  nay  naanag 
me  the  Engine:  >ry. 

•  full  v, 
DAVID  DCS  LOP. 


IK  HORSE-POWER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 
Why   don't   you  write  for  full   descriptive  circulars  as  soon  as  you   read  this. 


I 


IMPROVEMENTS.. 

Round.  Metal  Grain 
Hopper  placed  behind 
Fertilizer  box  that 
every  grain  can  be  seen 
as  it  falls,  instead  of 
wood  box  in  front  as 
shown. 


With  or  without  Fertilizer  Box.     Drills 
or  drops 

Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  &c, 

any   number  of   grains  and  any  distance 
apart 


The  STAR  Corn  Planter 


With  Runner  Opener  when  Preferred 


\ 


NARROWED  TO  30  INCHES. 


Weeder 


Did  you  get  one 
last  season  ?  We 
could  not  supply 
the  demand.  Don't 
fail  to  set  one  now. 
If  you  d 

one  of  these  weed- 
ers,  it  is  because 
you  do  not  know 
what  it  will  do. 
Money  can't  be 
better  spent. 


EXPANDED  TO  7Vj  FEET. 
For  Covering  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 


ASHTON  STARKE,         Richmond,  va. 
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The  Great  WALTER  A.  WOOD: 

Mowers,  Reapers, 
Binders  and  Hay  Rakes  ■ 


The  Standard  of  Excellence 
the  World  Over. 

They  travel  in  buggies ;  blow  loud  boms ; 
display  fancy  pictures:  kick  up  dust  all 
along  the  road  to  call  attention  to  other  ma- 
chines; but  here  are  the  OLD  RELIABLES, 
with  all  the  latest  improvements  that  keep 
ahead  on  their  merits. 

You   cannot  begin  to  know  how  much 

bet'er  these  machines  are  than  any  others, 

"unless  you  see  them,  or  drop  us  a  postal  to 

send  you  a  lull  catalogue  which  will  show 

their  grand  points. 

Known  the  world  over,  cost  lest  to  keep 
in  rtpair  than  any  others.  Made  of  the  very 
best  mate  int.  Southern  warehouse  and 
office  at  Richmond,  Va.,  where  any  part  of 
any  machine  may  be  had  in  a  minute. 


STEEL  MOWER. 


rt4~iri'"i  Y\(?  talked  into  consid- 
""■'  ■  "^  ering  any  other  but 
WALTER  A.  WOOD  MACHINES.  Set 
them  by  the  side  of  any  other  and  see 
the  difference. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE, 
STANDARD  OF 
EXCELLENCE. 

SEE  HOW  HIGH  THE  TEETH  TO 
THIS  RAKE  LIFT  SO  AS  TO  CLEAR 
THE  HAY  EVERY  TIME. 


HAYLRAKE. 

WRITE   FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE. 

HARVESTER  AND  BINDER.  ^ 

ASHTOKT  fStFAJFCISJEl,        Richmond,  va.  J 
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The  following  list  of  papers  and  periodicals 
are  the  most  popular  ones  in  this  section. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  on  whatever 
Journal  you  wish. 


DAILIES.  ""c,     """ 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va $5  00   85  25 

The  Times,  "  "  5  00     5  00 

The  Post,  Washington,  D.  C 6  00     6  00 

SEMI- WEEKLIES. 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va. 1  00     1  25 

The  Times,  '■  "  1  00     1  25 

The  World  (thrice-a-week),  N.  Y 1  00     1  25 

WEEKLIES. 

Harpers'  Weekly 4  00  4  00 

"       Round  Table 100  135 

"       Bazaar 4  00  4  00 

The  Baltimore  Sun 1  00  1  35 

The  Washington  Post 75  1  05 

Breeders'  Gazette 2  00  1  75 

Hoard's  Dairyman 1  00  1  35 

Country  Gentleman 2  00  2  25 

Religious  Herald,  Richmond,  Va...  2  00  2  25 

Southern  Churchman,    "  "...  2  00  2  25 

Central  Presbyterian,      "  "...  2  00  2  50 

Christian  AdTocate,         "  "  ...  2  00  2  25 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm 4  00  4  00 

Horseman 3  00  8  00 

MONTHLIES. 

North  American  Review 5  00  5  00 

The  Century  Magazine 4  00  4  25 

8t  Nicholas  "         3  00  3  25 

Llppincott's  "         2  50  2  50 

Harpers'  "         3  00  3  25 

Forum  "         3  00  3  25 

Scrlbner's  "         3  00  3  25 

Frank  Leslies       "         1  00  1  25 

Cosmopolitan        "        1  00  1  35 

Munsey  "        1  00  1  35 

Strand  "         1  25  1  65 

McClure's  "         1  00  1  35 

Puritan,  "         1  00  1  35 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  2  75 

Where  you  desire  to  subscribe  to  two  or  more 
of  the  publications  named,  you  can  arrive  at 
the  net  subscription  price  by  deducting  50 
cents  from  "our  price  with  the  Planter."  If 
you  desire  to  subscribe  to  any  other  publica- 
tions not  listed  here,  write  us  and  we  will 
cheerfully  quote  clubbing  or  net  subscription 
rates. 

Subscribers  whose  time  does  not  expire 
until  later  can  take  advantage  ol  our  club 
rates,  and  have  their  subscription  advanced 
one  year  from  date  of  expiration  of  their 
*ubseription  to  either  the  Planter  or  any  of 
the  other  publications  mentioned. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  us  for  any  informa- 
tion desired;  we  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
correspondence. 

We  furnish  no  sample  copies  of  other  period!- 


Seed  House  of  the  South. 


TinOlHT 


UK  K  WHEAT - 
OATS  and 
t  AXE  SEED. 


"Whatsoever  One  Soweth,  That  Shall  He  Reap." 

We   sell   strictly    reliable    FIELD  AXD   GARDEN    SEEDS   of 

every  variety  at  Lowest  Market  Rates,  included  in  which 

are  RAGLAXD'S  PEDIGREE  TORACCO  SEEDS. 


—WE    ALSO    SELL 


Our  Own  Brands  of  Fertilizers 

For  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Pare  Raw-Rone   Meal,  Xova  Scotia  and  Virginia   Plaster  and 
Fertilizing  Materials  generally. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  price  our  goods. 
Samples  sent  by  mail  when  desired. 


Wm.  A.  Miller  &  Son, 


1016  Main  Street 
LYNCHBURG,   VA. 


APPLE,  PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  &c. 
Grapevines,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

ALL  THE  DESIRABLE  STANDARD  AND  NEW  VARIETIES. 

Headquarters   for   Tennessee   Prolific  Strawberry. 

The  Most  Reliable  Variety  Ever  Grown  in  the  South. 

Three  hundred  and  filty  acres  under  cultivation.    'Write  ua 
if  you  contemplate  planting.    Catalogues  free. 

AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

W.  T.  HOOD  <3c  CO. 

OLD  DOMINION  NURSERY.  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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SPRING  SPECIALTIES  FOR  THE  FARM. 


Corn  Planter. 


CORN  PLANTERS-TheSPANGLER  forCorn 
in  hills  or  drilled,  Peis,  so  ghnm  ami  Ferti- 
lizer: KEYSTONE  with  or  without  Fertili- 
zer Attachment ;  EUREKA  Planter. 

WEEDERS— Teetlt  adjustable  to  different 
height'* ;  works  two  rows  at  once. 

HARROWS-  Disc  with  Roller  Bearings ;  LEV- 
KR  All-steel,  s:  might  or  Slanting  Tooth. 

FERTILIZER  OISTRIBUTER-Forall  crops. 

CULTIVATORS— DISC  Cultivator  and  Harrow, 
\  L  i.-s  r  i:  K  I.  Three  and  Kottr-Tooth; 
PLANET  Jr.  and  IRON  AGE  Cultivators 
and  Horse  Hoes. 

The  Celebrated  OEERING  HARVESTING  MA- 
CHINERY-Mowers,  Binders  and  Corn 
Harvesters,  with  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings. 
The  lightest  draft  machines  in  use.  Simple, 
strong,  and  on  most  liberal  terms  and  prices. 

HAY  RAKES— Hand  and  Self  Dump. 

CIDER  MILLS  with  Wood  Crushing  Rollers. 

FEED  and  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS— All  Sizesfor 
llni  1  or  Power,  with  or  without  Stalk 
Crusher. 

PLOWS  and  REPAIRS  of  all  kinds. 

BALING  PRESSES  for  Hand  or  Power. 

PEEERLESS  Engines  and  GEISER  Thresh- 
ers and  Saw  Mills.  A  large  variety  of 
machines  and  repairs  carried  in  stock. 

WOOD  and  POLE   SAWS  for  Horse  or  Steam 


>nd  FEED  MILLS— All  Sizes. 

■iginal    Disc    Plow-THE     HANCOCK, 


Write  for 

Catalogue. 


CORN 

The    Oi ._. 

for  two  or  three  horses.      50  per  cent,  le 

draft  than  any  other.    Guaranteed  to  give 

satisfaction. 
Farm,  Freight  and    Log  WAGONS— Thimble 

Skein  and  steel  Axle. 
BUGGIES,    SURREYS,   ROAD    CARTS,    ROAD 

WAGONS  and  HARNESS. 
IMPLEMENTS,   MACHINERY  and    VEHICLES 

for  all  purposi 


THE  WATT  PLOW  CO.,  Franklin  and  15th  Sts.  .RICHMOND 


Bargains  in  Agricultural  Implements! 

We  offer  the  following  Implements  and  requisites  for  the  farm  at  greatly  reduced  prices  to  clear,  as  we  do 
not  intend  in  future  to  manufacture  or  carry  the  same  in  stock  :  — 


ONE  CHAMPION  SELF-BINDER  AND  MOWER. 

Wood  Axles  in  Assorted  Sizes. 

Parts  for  Dump-Carts. 

One  8-Horse  Contractors'  Plow. 


A  Number  of  Champion  Iron  Pumps. 
Double  and  Triple  Bars  and  Singletrees 
Smith  Steel-Tooth  Gleaners. 


^"H* 


WE  ALSO  OFFER  OUR  STANDARD  MAKES  OF^^^Bk. 

CORN  PLANTERS. 

The  CARDWELL,  With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

The  EUREKA  and  the  CENTENNIAL. 


THE  CARDWELL  MACHINE  CO., 


NINETEENTH  AND  CARY  STS., 
— '■^      RICHMOND,  VA. 
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Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards, 

HENRICO  COUNTY,  VA. 

ONE    MILK    FROM    RICHMOND. 


We  have  the  finest  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  in  the  South. 


Having  decided  to  breed  nothing  but  Barred 

Plymouth    Rocks,    will  sell    some    extra 

good  Indian  Games,  Brown  Leghorns, 

and  Black  Langshans  very  cheap 

to  close  out. 


Eggs  $150  and  $2.00  per  setting  of  15. 


ADDRESS  1 


Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards, 

BOX  258.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


GRASSES  and 
FORAGE  PLANTS. 


(141  pp.) 


sTJ.  B.   K/LLEBREW. 

A  Well-Known  Authority  on  Grasses  for  the  Southern  States. 


We  will  send  above  excellent  work  FREE  to  all  OLD  subscribers  renewing  for  two 
years,  or  renewing  for  one  year  and  sending  one  new  subscriber — in  other  words,  sending  us 
a  dollar. 

This  most  valuable  book  retails  for  30  cents,  though  we  have  none  to  SELL. 

The  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  Richmond,  Va. 


FERTILIZERS  THAT  PAY.. 


Baugh's  Warranted  Pure  Bone  Meal. 

Baugh's  Warranted  Pure  Dissolved 
Animal  Bone. 

Baugh's  Pure  Animal  Bone  Fertilizers. 

FOR  ALL  CRORS. 

In  addition  to  our  standard  brands  we  can  furnish  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

of  the  highest  grade  now  to  be  had.  and  we  will  make  special  mixtures  of  any  analysis 

desired.     Write  for  prices,  descriptive  circulars  and  samples. 

6AUGH  &  SONS  COMPANY,  pureanmml bone  fertilizers, 


OFFICE,   DICKSON'S  WHARF,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


Factory,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  FARMERS  SUPPLY  CO., 

1433  East  Main  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA., 


WE  ARE  AGENTS  FOR  THE 
CELEBRATED 

McCormick  Machinery 

BINDERS,  MOWERS, 
HAY  RAKES,  TWINE, 
and  Repairs. 

5END  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


NOW  HAS  IN  STOCK  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 

DISC  HARROWS, 
DRAG  HARROWS, 
MILBURN  WAGONS, 
PLOWS,  ROLLERS, 
DRILLS,  HARNESS, 
BUGGIES,  WIRE,  Etc. 

And  guarantees  them  to  be  of  the 
best  material  and  lowest  prices. 

Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  de- 
scription and  Prices. 


MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

Catalogues  and  Circulars 

[mailed  on  request. 


..We  are  agents  for.. 

ARMOUR  £  CO.'S  FERTILIZERS. 


We  have  Just  received  a  large  shipment  of 
Mann's  Mew  Bone  Cutters.  These  machines 
are  guaranteed  to  cut  dry  or  green  bones,  with 
meat  and  gristle  attached,  without  clog,  or 
money  refunded.    All  sizes  and  prices.     _I-^ 


ORGANIZED  1857. 


I0TUBL 


PURELY  MUTUAL. 


'> 


OF   MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

ASSETS,  January  ist,  1900.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-six  Millions. 
Policy  holders  in  every  county  in  Virginia 
Before  insuring  your  life,  write  to  us  for  rates  and  plans 

T.  ARCHIBALD  CARYt  General  Agent  for  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 

1201  MAIN   STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


OR    SAL 


GENTLEMEN'S  DRIVING  AND  RIDING  HORSES, 

Hands-ome,  Stylish  and  Speedy, 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  RED  POLLED  CATTLE, 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS,  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
PURE-BRED  FOWLS.  ^ 

ALBEMARLE  PROLIFIC  SEED  CORN,  SEED  POTATOES,  mountain  grown. 

SAM'L  B.  WOODS,  Pr  p.  ARROWHEAD  STOCK  FARM.  Charlottesville,  Va. 


["IMP    CJtDUC   l'1   preat  fruit,  grain  and   stock    section   of   Virginia.       Best  climate  and    water.       Mild 
rlllC.    rArilnO  winter.         Addres?  SAM'L.  B.  WOODS,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


FARMERSwFERTILIZERS 

TO    SUCCEED. 


For  TOBACCO  use  "NATIONAL" 
ForCORN  use  'CHAM  PION  CORN  GROWER', 

For  GRASS  and  CLOVER  use  "ORCHILLA  GUANO," 
H     For  ANY  CROP  use  "BEEF,  BLOOD  and  BONE"  Brand 

Oui    Fertilizers  can    be  relied   on  to   give  satisfaction.      They  are  especially  prepared  for 
the  Crops  named.     Other  brands  for  other  crops.     Write  for  prices. 

S.  W.  TRAVERS  &  CO., 

5000  Tons  acid  phosphate  for  Sale.  Manufacturers,  Richmond,  Va. 

Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 
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^    TOBACCO  GROWS  TO  PERFECTION    ^ 
Where  the  Planter  has  the  Good  Judgment  and  Discretion  to  use  the  Famous 

Star  Brand  i  Anchor  Brand 

(SPECIALS) 

TOBACCO  FERTILIZERS. 

These  brands  have  been  before  the  public  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Some  of  the  largest  yields  of  tobacco  have  resulted 
»rom  their  use.  When  Rich  Flavor,  Kilkiness,  Fine  Texture  and  Good  Prices  are  desired,  these  celebrated  brands  are  unsur- 
passed. Don't  experiment  with  new  brands  when  you  can  get  the  old  and  tried  ones  at  about  the  same  prices.  Make  your 
plans  to  use  these  brands  on  your  1900  crop. 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP.   BUT  HOW  GOOD. 

THIS  IS  THE  IDEA  ON  WHICH  THESE  CELEBRATED  BRANDS  ARE  MADE. 

DON'T  FORGET  they  have  served  you  well  for  nearly  thirty  years,  holding  their  own  against  every  brand  that  has  been, 
brought  in  competition  with  them,  and  they  stand  to-day  unrivaled  as  the  Great  Tobacco  Fertilizers  of  the  country. 

Other  brands  have  come  and  gone,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  They  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Ours  have  stood 
the  test  with  increasing  reputation.    j^"For  Testimonials  of  Tobacco  Growers,  address 

Allison  <&  Addison. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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Farm   Management. 


WORK  FOR  THE  HONTH. 

Cold  unseasonable 'weather  has  continued  through- 
out neaily  the  whole  of  the  month  of  April,  and  this 
condition  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Peculiarly,  a  precisely 
opposite  condition  of  weather  applies  to  the  whole  of 
the  Pacific  States.  On  the  Bast  we  have  a  season  fully 
a  month  behind  the  average,  whilst  on  the  West  the 
season  is  fully  a  month  ahead  of  the  average.  This 
will  probably  affect  markets  very  much  all  through 
the  year  and  cause  much  conflict  of  prices  for  many 
products.  In  the  extreme  South  heavy  and  continu- 
ous rains  are  causing  disastrous  floods  and  doing  much 
damage  to  crops  already  planted,  and  hindering  the 
planting  of  those  which  should  be  now  growing.  In 
this  State,  whilst  we  have  had  no  very  disastrous 
floods  we  have  had  much  cold  rain  and  work  is  badly 
in  arrear.  When  the  weather  changes  farmers  are 
going  to  find  themselves  with  more  work  on  their 
hands  requiring  immediate  attention  than  is  likely  to 
be  done  well,  and  the  result  will  probably  be  a  reduced 
area  planted  and  much  seed  put  into  land  not  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  a  good  crop.  Fortunate  is 
the  farmer  who  made  good  use  of  his  time  last  fall 
and  got  his  land  plowed  for  his  spring  crops.  It  will 
be  much  more  quickly  got  into  good  order  than  if  now 
to  plow. 


In  our  last  month's  issue  we  dealt  with  the  question 
of  the  fertilizing  and  planting  of  the  corn  crop.     We 


propose  now  to  say  something  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
it.  Cultivation  has  two  ends  in  view.  It  causes  de- 
struction of  weeds  and  grass  and  it  conserves  moisture 
in  the  soil.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, for  corn  planted  on  good  fertile  soil,  well  pre- 
pared and  finely  broken,  if  it  once  gets  the  start  of  the 
weeds,  will  always  keep  ahead  of  them  if  only  suffi- 
cient moisture  is  conserved  in  the  soil  to  support  and 
maintain  its  growth.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  be 
seen  how  important  it  is  that  the  land  should  be  in 
such  a  finely  broken  condition  that  cultivation  can  be 
perfectly  carried  on.  To  conserve  the  moisture  in  the 
land,  the  surface  must  be  kept  covered  with  a  mulch 
of  fine,  loose  soil.  The  depth  of  this  mulch  has  much 
to  do  with  the  water  content  of  the  underlying  soil. 
It  has  been  found  that  cultivation  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches  will  leave  the  ground  more  moist  below 
the  soil  stirred  than  cultivation  1  i  inches  deep,  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  in  each  square  foot  of  soil  11  pounds 
more  of  water  in  the  upper  two  feet  of  soil,  and  this 
difference  has  occurred  too  where,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  there  has  been  a  larger  production  of  dry  mat- 
ter and  presumably  a  larger  consumption  of  water 
by  the  crop. 

Another  conclusion  also  reached  by  means  of  these 
experiments  in  depth  of  cultivation  is  that,  not  only 
is  the  two  feet  of  soil  under  the  three  inches  cultivated 
moister  than  the  two  feet  under  a  surface  cultivated  1} 
inches  deep,  but  that  this  two  feet  of  moist  soil  is  able 
to  draw  up  water  from  the  deeper  soil  much  quicker 
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than  is  the  two  feet  of  soil  under  the  U  inches  culti- 
vated. These  facts  have  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  the  yield  of  the  corn  crop,  and  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  Cultivate  the  crop  frequently, 
but  never  cultivate  deeper  than  four  inches  nor  less 
than  two  inches.  The  first  two  or  three  workings  may 
well  be  given  with  a  sharp  toothed  harrow.  Although 
this  looks  like  treating  the  crop  roughly,  we  never 
found  any  harm  done  by  it  worth  consideration. 
We  think  it  very  beneficial  to  harrow  the  land  on 
which  corn  is  planted  just  before  the  plants  break 
through  the  soil.  This  loosens  the  ground,  aids  ger- 
mination, and,  more  essential  still,  kills  the  young 
weeds  and  grass  just  starting  into  life,  and  permits  the 
corn  to  get  ahead  of  these  hindrances  to  its  growth. 
The  subsequent  cultivation  of  the  crop  should  be  with 
the  Iron  Age  cultivator  or  a  riding  or  walking  culti 
vator  like  the  Ohio  cultivator.  We  are  strongly  averse 
to  the  use  of  the  plow  as  an  implement  for  the  work- 
ing or  cultivation  of  the  corn  crop.  It  is  out  of 
place  in  a  corn  field  after  the  crop  is  planted,  as  a  rule. 
It  may  sometimes  be  admissible  to  use  a  small  one- 
horse  plow  in  the  rich  river  low  grounds  where  weeds, 
such  as  the  morning  glory  and  other  climbing  vines, 
are  very  abundantly  growing  in  the  rows  between  the 
corn  plants.  These  cannot  be  checked  by  the  use  of 
any  kind  of  cultivator,  and  must  either  be  cut  out  by 
the  hoe  or  be  buried  with  the  soil.  In  such  a  case  a 
very  light  furrow  thrown  on  to  them  will  save  much 
hoe  work  which  cmnot  be  afforded.  Keep  the  culti- 
vation level.  There  is  never  any  necessity  whatever 
to  throw  a  hill  of  soil  to  the  plants  at  any  time  during 
their  growth.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  throw- 
ing a  hill  to  the  corn  helps  to  keep  it  standing.  To 
throw  such  a  hill  as  would  effect  this  would  mean  the 
cutting  of  so  many  roots  as  to  materially  injure  the 
yield  of  the  crop.  If  no  roots  are  cut  in  cultivation 
they  will  extend  so  widely  around  the  plants  and  so 
deeply  as  to  effectually  stay  the  stalk.  There  is  an- 
other evil  in  hilling  a  corn  crop.  It  exposes  a  larger 
surface  of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  thus  de- 
prives the  crop  of  much  moisture  which  it  greatly 
needs.  Cultivate  frequently,  cultivate  shallow,  culti- 
tivate  level,  and  cultivate  as  long  as  the  team  can  go 
through  the  crop  without  injuring  it.  At  the  last  cul- 
tivation sow  cow-peas,  Sapling  clover  or  German  clo- 
ver, and  thus  endeavor  to  secure  the  growth  of  another 
crop  which  will  help  the  land  and  make  feed  in  the 
fall  and  spring. 


be  that  the  floods  in  the  South  and  the  late  season  may 
somewhat  curtail  the  area.  If  so,  we  shall  not  regret, 
as  we  much  fear  that  too  much  may  be  planted  to  be 
profitable.  We  would  urge  that  whatever  be  the  area 
planted  in  cotton,  sufficient  corn  be  planted  to  meet 
home  requirements,  and  that  cow  peas  and  other  for- 
age crops  be  planted  to  make  feed  for  stock  aud  im- 
prove the  land  for  another  year's  crop.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why,  with  cow  peas,  soy  beans  and 
sorghum,  every  cotton  planter  should  not  make 
his  own  meat  at  less  cost  than  he  can  purchase  it.  and 
at  the  same  time  fit  his  land  to  make  a  better  cotton 
crop  next  year.  We  would  urge  that  every  cotton 
planter  read  the  article  in  this  issue  on  forage  crops. 


In  our  last  issue  will  be  found  advice  on  the  plant- 
ing and  fertilization  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  cultivation 
of  the  crop  should  be  on  the  same  lines  as  above  ad- 
vised for  the  corn  crop.  All  indications  point  to  the 
planting  of  a  very  large  cotton  crop.  It  may,  however, 


In  our  last  issue  will  be  found  an  article  on  the  to- 
bacco crop,  to  which  we  invite  attention.  See  that  the 
land  for  the  crop  is  well  prepared  and  rea-ly  for  plant- 
ing when  plants  aud  the  season  are  ready.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barker,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  tobacco 
planters  in  this  State,  thus  describes  his  method  of 
planting  and  cultivating  his  crop  : 

"The  next  thing  of  importance  is  to  have  good  tobacco 
growing  land.  I  usually  select  gray  gravel  soil  for 
fine  tobacco.  I  prepare  my  land  thoroughly  just  be- 
fore my  plants  are  ready  to  set  out.  I  lay  off  my  land 
three  and  a  half  feet  between  the  rows,  and  make  the 
hills  or  pats  three  feet  in  the  row.  I  drill  from  400  to 
500  lbs.  of  some  good  fertilizer  to  the  acre. 

When  I  get  a  season  for  setting  out,  I  draw  out  the 
largest  plants  first  aud  keep  them  separate  from  the 
others,  as  a  large  plaut  will  usually  grow  off  quicker 
thau  a  smaller  one ;  by  this  plan  I  have  my  tobacco 
more  uniform  in  the  field.  I  never  like  for  my  plants 
to  get  bruised  or  the  roots  to  get  dry,  as  this  will  pre 
vent  them  from  starting  off  early  after  they  are  set  out. 

When  I  set  out  my  tobacco  I  want  to  work  it  just 
as  quickly  as  I  can  ;  this  working  will  give  the  plants 
an  early  start. 

Never  let  your  tobacco  get  grassy,  as  this  will  stunt 
its  growth,  and  make  it  small  and  probably  late.  I 
lay  my  tobacco  by,  or  stop  cultivation  when  the  plauts 
are  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  high.  I  never  like  for 
my  land  to  bake,  and  I  usually  plow  my  tobacco  after 
every  hard  rain  until  I  lay  it  by.  Some  say  that  when 
it  is  raining  nearly  every  day  that  they  cannot  keep 
the  grass  out,  but  I  find  by  using  cultivators  I  can 
soon  run  over  my  crop,  and  should  the  ground  con- 
tinue too  wet  to  plow,  I  take  hoes  and  scrape  around 
the  plauts.  By  this  plan  I  keep  the  grass  out  without 
injury  to  the  tobacco." 


The  peanut  grower  should  get  to  work  preparing 
his  land  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  crop  should  be 
planted  this  month.  In  recent  issues  we  have  pub- 
lished several  articles  on  this  crop,  to  which  we  invite 
attention.  As  a  fertilizer  for  the  crop,  we  would  ad- 
vise the  use  of  100  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  250  lbs.  of 
kainit,  or  60  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  and  300  lbs.  of 
cotton  seed  meal  to  the  acre.  This  will  approximately 
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meet  the  needs  of  a  crop  of  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Lime  is  needed  in  the  soil  for  the  successful  produc 
tion  of  peanuts,  and  if  not  present  should  be  supplied 
before  planting.  What  peanut  growers,  however, 
most  need  is  a  better  system  of  rotation  of  crops  on 
their  lands  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  filled  with  humus 
and  fertility.  The  growing  simply  of  corn  and  pea 
nuts  is  not  farming  ;  it  is  soil  robbery.  The  peanuts 
should  be  followed  by  small  grain  and  clover  and 
grass,  and  upon  the  sod  should  be  placed  all  the  farm- 
yard manure.  This  should  be  followed  by  corn  and 
then  by  peanuts,  to  which  acid  phosphate  and  potash 
3hould  be  applied.  The  peanut  being  a  legume, 
largely  gathers  its  own  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere, 
but  this  may  need  supplementing  with  some  cotton 
seed  meal  or  tankage  to  secure  a  fall  crop. 


In  this  issue  will  be  fouud  an  article  dealing  with 
the  various  fodder  crops,  which  can  and  ought  to  be 
grown  on  every  farm.  The  article  is  written  in  re- 
sponse to  numerous  enquiries  for  information  on  these 
crops,  and  we  trust  will  be  fouud  useful. 


Mangold  Wurtzel  and  sugar  beets  should  be  planted 
this  month  for  stock  feed.  They  require  land  in  a 
good  state  of  fertility  and  finely  prepared.  As  a  fer- 
tilizer for  sugar  beets,  use  a  complete  fertilizer  hav- 
ing, say,  7  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  S  per  cent,  of 
potash,  and  7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  applied  at  the 
rate  of  400  lbs.  to  the  acre.  For  Mangold  Wurtzel 
beets,  farm-yard  manure  will  be  found  most  profitable. 


FORAGE  CROPS. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  devoted  much  space 
to  the  question  of  the  production  of  forage  crops  of 
various  kinds  in  the  Southern  States.  We  are  satisfied 
that  in  so  doing  we  are  advocating  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  husbandry  which  is  bound  to  result  in  a 
greater  profit  to  Southern  farmers  than  the  continua- 
tion of  the  old  system  of  growing  only  corn,  cotton 
and  tobacco.  The  South,  to  become  agriculturally 
prosperous,  must  become  a  live-stock  breeding  and 
feeding  section.  It  cannot  do  this  without  forage 
crops,  and  these,  to  be  successfully  grown,  must  be 
mainly  annual  crops.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  grass  can 
be  grown,  and  grown  successfully,  over  the  larger 
part  of  the  Southern  States,  yet,  except  in  the  high- 
lands of  the  Piedmont  sections,  it  cannot  be  grown 
except  as  a  rotation  crop  standing,  at  most,  for  two  or 
three  years.  Our  climatic  conditions  are  not,  except 
in  these  sections,  favorable  to  permanent  meadow  and 
pasture  lands.  Those  climatic  conditions,  however, 
are,  on  the  other  baud,  most  favorable  and  conducive 
to  the  production  of  annual  forage  crops ;    indeed, 


they  are,  in  this  respect,  better  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  With  these  crops  the  fertility 
of  our  lands  can  be  restored  and  maintained  and  live 
stock  can  be  grown  and  fattened  when  these  crops  are 
fed  in  conjunction  with  our  corn  and  cotton-seed  crops 
as  cheaply  as  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
Amongst  these  annual  forage  crops  are  to  be  found 
the  great  family  of  leguminous  plants  which  possess 
the  power  of  abstracting  from  the  atmosphere  the 
most  costly  fertilizjr  necessary  for  their  production 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  land.  This  family  of 
plants  is  also  the  great  source  from  whence  we  can  de- 
rive at  the  least  cost  the  humus  so  greatly  needed  in 
the  restoration  of  the  lost  fertility  of  our  lauds,  and 
which  alone  can  make  them  fully  responsive  to  fertili- 
zation aud  good  farmiug.  No  system  of  rotation 
which  fails  to  make  provision  for  the  growing  each 
year  of  forage  crops,  and  especially  of  leguminous 
crops,  can  be  commended  as  a  good  system  aud  one  to 
be  followed.  To  rely  only  upon  the  corn  stover  and 
straw  produced  by  the  crops  planted  for  grain  for  the 
support  of  the  live  stock  which  ought  to  be  carried  on 
the  farm,  is  to  sacrifice  a  great  source  of  profit. 
Whilst  these  products  ought  to  be  carefully  saved  and 
fully  utilized  for  feed  and  for  the  making  of  manure, 
they  ought  to  be  supplemented  on  every  farm  by  crops 
specially  grown  for  feed.  Where  such  a  system  is  not 
practised,  every  spring  finds  hundreds  of  farmers  short 
of  feed  for  stock,  and  if,  as  is  the  case  this  year,  the 
season  happens  to  be  a  late  one,  much  suffering  aud 
loss  results.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  hay  have  been 
bought  in  the  city  markets  this  year  by  farmers  to 
save  their  stock  from  hunger — hay  which  has  been 
brought  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  West,  and  which 
was  sold  for  prices  higher  than  for  years  past.  Not 
one  ton  of  this  hay  need  have  been  bought  had  proper 
attention  been  paid  to  the  production  of  forage  crops, 
whilst  the  needs  of  city  markets  for  city  consumption 
alone  could  have  been  well  met  with  Southern  grown 
hay  realizing  a  good  profit  on  its  production.  Ten 
cent  cotton,  10  cent  tobacco  and  50  cent  corn  will  not 
afford  to  buy  $15  hay  to  feed  the  animals  which  pro- 
duce them ;  nor  can  beef  and  mutton  at  5  cents  or 
hogs  at  5  cents  be  produced  profitably  upon  $15  hay  or 
50  cent  corn  alone.  The  long  feed  and  roughage  which 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  ration  of  subsistence  of 
the  animals,  must  be  produced  on  the  farm  if  profit  is 
to  be  made  in  the  making  of  these  products,  even  at 
present  market  prices. 

The  principal  forage  crops,  for  which  provision 
should  now  be  made  in  setting  out  the  land  for  crops, 
are  ensilage  corn,  sorghum,  cow-peas  and  soy  or  soja 
beans.  As  adjuncts  to  these,  Kaffir  corn,  millet,  teo- 
sinte  and  velvet  bean  (for  the  more  Southern  States), 
and  beggar  weed  for  the  extreme  Southern  States,  may 
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be  grown.  For  early  fall  seeding,  alfalfa,  red  clover, 
crimson  clover,  hairy  vetch,  and  the  winter  vetch 
should  have  attention. 

At  present,  we  will  confine  onr  attention  to  the  crops 
first  mentioned,  for  which  the  land  should  be  prepared 
and  the  seed  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warm. 

Where  a  large  head  of  stock  is  to  be  provided  for, 
there  is  no  food  so  safely  to  be  relied  upon  as  good  en- 
silage, and  no  stock-farm  can  be  considered  fully 
equipped  to  care  for  its  live  animals  economically  which 
is  not  provided  with  one  or  more  silos.  To  fill  these, 
corn  is  the  crop  that  should  be  planted  most  largely, 
not  that  good  ensilage  cannot  be  made  out  of  other 
crops,  or  that  a  better  balanced  feeding  ration  than 
simply  corn  ensilage  cannot  be  made,  for  in  these 
respects  ensilage  made  from  sorghum,  or,  better 
still,  from  a  mixture  of  corn  or  sorghum  and  soja 
beans  will  be  better,  but  that  corn  is  the  most  certain 
crop  on  which  to  rely  for  a  heavy  yield  on  a  limited 
acreage.  The  best  corn  to  plant  for  ensilage  is  Virginia 
ensilage  corn,  *as  it  makes  a  larger  growth  with  more 
fodder  than  any  other  variety.  However,  any  large 
growing  variety  of  corn  can  be  used.  The  land  should 
be  as  well  prepared  as  for  growing  the  crop  for  the 
grain,  but  planting  may  be  deferred  until  June  if  the 
press  of  other  work  makes  this  necessary.  There  is 
ample  time  for  the  crop  to  grow  and  mature  suffi 
ciently  between  June  and  the  end  of  September.  Plant 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  with  the  seed  dropped  from 
six  to  nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  This  should  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  to  the  acre  of 
green  corn,  and  from  five  to  six  tons  to  the  acre  of 
cured  stover  and  corn.  Grown  in  this  way,  a  large 
part  of  the  stalks  will  make  ears,  and  the  stalk  and 
fodder  will  be  much  better  matured  and  fuller  of  nonr 
ishment  than  if  seeded  broadcast.  Corn  sown  broad- 
cast almost  always  makes  ensilage  of  a  poor,  watery 
character,  and  very  apt  to  be  sour.  Cut  and  put  into 
the  silo  when  the  grains  in  the  ears  are  just  beginning 
to  glaze.  If  there  is  no  silo  ready  for  the  crop,  cut 
and  cure  into  dry  fodder  at  about  the  same  period  of 
maturity  as  if  for  silage,  and  when  well  dried  run 
through  the  shredder  or  fodder  cutter  and  pack  away 
in  the  barn  as  tightly  as  possible.  It  will  heat  con- 
siderably, but  if  free  from  water  or  dew  when  stored 
will  not  spoil,  but  make  feed  equal  to  most  hay  in 
feeding  value.  Fodder  corn  saved  without  being  cut 
or  shredded  is  apt  to  be  very  largely  wasted  in  feeding. 
Sorghum  is  of  two  kinds,  the  saccharine  and  the  non- 
saccharine.  The  saccharine  varieties  are  generally 
known  as  orange  or  amber  cane,  whilst  Kaffir  corn  is 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  non-saccharine  varieties. 
The  saccharine  varieties  make  the  best  green  feed, 
silage  and  dry  fodder.  Kaffir  corn  is  more  resistant 
to  drought,  and  makes  more  seed.     The  amber  cane 


is  the  earliest,  sweetest,  and  finest  in  growth.  The 
orange  cane  is  later  in  maturing  and  coarser  in  growth. 
Both  varieties,  however,  make  fine  feed  either  green 
or  dried,  and  are,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  preferred 
to  Kaffir  corn  for  all  purposes  except  growth  in  a 
drouthy  country.  Sorghum  does  best  in  rich  sandy 
loam.  It  is  a  stronger  feeder  than  corn,  and  will  make 
a  crop  on  land  too  poor  to  produce  goo  1  corn.  Whilst 
it  may  be  sown  broadcast,  yet  it  makes  a  better  crop 
when  sown  in  drills,  and  cultivated  once  or  twice. 
Sown  broadcast  li  to  2  bushels  of  seed  is  needed  per 
acre,  whilst  when  sown  in  drills  1  bushel  will  be  suffi- 
cient. The  best  time  to  cut  the  crop,  either  for  green 
feed  or  dry  fodder,  is  when  it  is  in  bloom.  If  intend- 
ed for  dry  fodder  it  should  be  shocked  like  corn,  and 
when  cured  be  put  into  stacks  or  in  the  barn.  It  ia 
excellent  forage  for  growing  animals,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  feeds  for  dairy  cattle  during  the  summer  when 
pastures  fail  from  drouth. 

Kaffir  corn  may  be  grown  and  harvested  in  the  same 
way  as  sorghum.  If  the  seed  is  wanted  for  feeding, 
the  crop  must  be  allowed  to  stand  until  ripe,  and  then 
the  heads  be  cut  off. 

Soy  or  Soja  Bean. — This  legume  is  one  that  has  been 
found  admirably  adapted  for  growth  in  the  South.  It 
makes  either  good  hay,  a  good  grain  crop  or  an  excel- 
lent forage  crop  for  hog  feeding.  As  a  crop  for  the 
silo  it  is  the  natural  complement  of  corn.  Corn  is 
rich  in  carbo-hydrates  whilst  the  soy  bean  is  the 
richest  of  all  crops  in  protein.  When  cut  and  mixed 
together  in  the  silo  the  silage  is  almost  a  complete 
ration  for  stock.  The  land  for  the  crop  should  be  pre- 
pared as  for  corn,  and  the  seed  be  planted  iu  rows  just 
wide  enough  to  permit  of  cultivation.  The  seed 
should  be  dropped  in  the  rows  about  9  inches  apart. 
Half  a  bushel  of  seed  will  plant  an  acre.  Cultivate 
the  crop  two  or  three  times  until  it  is  well  started  in 
growth.  On  good  land  the  plants  will  grow  3  or  4 
feet  high,  and  branch  out  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  field. 
The  seed  pods  are  formed  very  freely,  and  from  20  to  30 
bushels  of  beans  are  produced  to  the  acre.  The  plants 
will  continue  to  grow  until  checked  by  frost.  If  in- 
tended for  hay  or  the  silo  the  crop  should  be  cut  when 
in  full  vigor  and  growth.  If  to  be  made  into  hay 
allow  to  wilt  and  partially  dry,  and  then  throw  into 
small  cocks  to  cure  out.  If  grown  for  hog  feeding, 
turn  the  hogs  on  to  the  crop  when  the  pods  are  begin- 
ning to  ripen,  and  they  will  harvest  the  whole  plant, 
and  make  fat  faster  than  on  any  other  crop  grown.  If 
wanted  for  the  beans,  allow  to  stand  until  most  of  the 
pods  are  nearly  ripe,  and  then  cut  when  damp  with 
dew  and  throw  into  small  cocks  or  heaps  to  cure  out. 
These  should  not  be  handled  more  than  necessary  as 
the  beans  will  shell  out  when  dry.  It  is  best  to  carry 
them  to  the  barn  when  slightly  moist  with  dew.     As 
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the  stalks  are  woody  when  mature  they  do  not  pack 
■closely  in  the  mow,  and,  therefore,  will  not  heat  in- 
juriously even  though  stored  slightly  damp.  The 
beans  may  be  threshed  out  with  the  ordinary  thresh 
ing  niaciine  if  the  concaves  are  taken  out  and  plenty 
of  room  given  for  the  stalks  to  pass  through.  The 
machine  should  not  be  run  fast.  Cattle  and  sheep  will 
•eat  the  stalks,  hulls,  and  refuse  from  the  machine  with 
great  relish. 

Cow  peas. — We  have  said  so  much  in  the  past  on 
this  crop  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  now  to  en- 
large upon  it.  We  would  only  say  do  not  fail  to  plant 
every  acre  in  cow-peas  that  you  can  possibly  find  time 
to  put  in  up  to  the  end  of  July,  where  no  other  crop 
is  growing,  and  to  this  add  the  land  in  corn  as  far  as 
you  can  do  so  when  cultivating  the  corn  for  the  last 
time.  For  hay,  for  hog  feeding,  and  for  land  im- 
provement no  crop  can  be  found  to  excel  the  cow  pea. 
A  bushel  of  seed  will  seed  an  acre,  and  no  cultivation 
is  required.  Sow  broadcast  and  cultivate  or  harrow 
in.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  receive  let- 
ters from  our  subscribers  commending  this  crop,  and 
thanking  us  for  having  induced  them  to  grow  it.  Cut 
for  hay  when  the  first  pods  are  turning  yellow,  allow 
to  wilt,  and  then  throw  into  heaps  to  cure  for  24 
hours.  Open  and  sun  for  a  few  hours,  and  store  away 
in  the  barn  packing  closely.  The  bulk  will  heat  con 
siderably,  but  must  not  be  disturbed.  The  point  to 
be  observed  is  not  to  store  away  damp  with  dew  or 
rain  and  with  the  natural  moisture  of  the  plant  dried 
out  sufficiently  so  that  when  a  lock  of  the  hay  is  twist- 
ed tightly  none  of  this  will  appear  on  the  stems. 

Cow  peas  and  sorghum  sown  together  make  one  of  the 
finest  forage  and  hay  crops  grown.  Seed  at  the  rate  of 
a  bushel  of  peas  and  a  half  bushel  of  sorghum  to  the 
acre.  They  make  a  feed  which  is  almost  a  complete 
ration,  and  are  easier  to  cure  into  good  hay  when 
grown  together  than  when  seeded  separately.  Sue 
cessional  sowings  may  be  made  from  May  to  August, 
so  that  the  work  of  harvesting  may  be  distributed 
over  the  whole  summer. 

Wherever  any  of  the  forage  crops  we  have  named 
are  sown  on  poor  land  a  dressing  of  300  lbs.  to  the 
acre  of  acid  phosphate  and  100  lbs.  muriate  of  potash 
will  help  them  very  materially. 

Experimental  Icrops  of  Velvet  Bean  and  Teosinte 
should  be  tried  in  all  the  Southern  States  south  of  this 
latitude.  Velvet  beans  made  a  heavy  growth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  city  last  year,  and  we  know  of 
one  or  two  farmers  who  were  so  satisfied  with  them 
that  this  year  they  propose  to  grow  several  acres.  The 
great  value  of  this  crop  is  as  an  improver  of  the  land. 
It  is  too  coarse  and  strong  a  growth  to  make  good 
hay,  but  the  quantity  of  green  matter  grown  to  the 
acre  is  greater  than  we  have  ever  seen  in   any   other 


leguminous  crop.  The  vines  will  grow  from  10  to  20 
feet  long,  and  mat  the  whole  ground  over.  The  seed 
will  not  mature  in  this  latitude. 

Teosinte  succeeds  to  some  extent  in  the  south  of 
this  State,  and  well  in  the  States  further  South.  It 
needs  a  long  season  of  hot  weather,  a  rich  soil,  and 
abundant  moisture.  In  Louisiana  it  has  made  as  high 
as  50  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre,  and  in  Georgia  as 
much  aa  18  tons  to  the  acre. 

Beggar  weed  is  a  success  in  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
but  we  doubt  much  its  success  north  of  these  States.  It 
has  been  grown  as  far  north  as  the  Potomac,  but  other 
forage  crops  will  be  more  profitable  north  of  the  Gulf 
States. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  say  something  as  to  the 
millet  crop.  June  is  soon  enough  to  sow  millet  unless 
it  is  desired  to  grow  two  crops  in  succession,  when  the 
first  should  be  sown  in  May. 


BROriUS  INERMIS  (Smooth  Brome  Grass.) 

In  our  last  issue  we  remarked  that  this  grass  seemed 
to  promise  well  for  Virginia  from  the  reports  we  had 
received.  Since  then  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Stone 
of  Fluvanna  Co.,  Va.,  a  sod  of  this  grass,  which  he 
says  was  sown  November  1,  18^9,  on  unfertilized  land 
except  that  it  had  had  a  dressing  of  lime.  The  grass 
on  this  sod  was  when  we  received  it  on  the  20th 
April,  12  inches  high,  and  as  thick  as  possible.  This 
Mr.  Stone  states  is  the  condition  of  the  crop  on  all  the 
plot.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Stone  sent  us  a  sample 
sod  of  mixed  grass  and  clover  from  a  50  acre  field. 
This  was  sown  September  1,  1899.  The  grass  and 
clover,  notwithstanding  the  late,  cold  spring,  is  fully 
7  inches  high,  most  luxuriant  in  growth,  and  bids  fair 
to  make  a  very  heavy  crop.  Oa  this  field  200  lbs.  of 
bone  meal  to  the  acre  was  applied  at  seeding.  Both 
these  sods  are  from  fields  seeded  to  grass  or  grass  and 
clover  alone.  Mr.  Stone  says  that  he  has  90  acres  of 
such  grass  or  grass  and  clover  to  cut  for  hay.  Abund- 
ant evidence  is  afforded  by  these  crops  that  in  Pied- 
mont Virginia  grass  and  clover  can  be  successfully 
grown  when  seeded  alone  as  we  have  advised.  Such 
a  sod  as  Mr.  Stone  has  got  will  not  suffer  from  heat  or 
drouth  unless  long  continued.  The  grass  and  clover 
is  deeply  rooted,  and  thick  enough  on  the  ground  to 
shade  it. 

PUMPKIN  GROWING. 

We  have  repeatedly  in  the  past  urged  that  farmers 
should  grow  pumpkins  for  stock  feed.  Our  advice 
has  not  been  largely  followed.  We  desire  again  to 
urge  the  matter.  Those  who  have  grown  pumpkins 
are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  crop.  We  have  sev- 
eral friends  who  last  year  made  large  crops.     One 
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gentleman  made  over  50  tons,  many  of  the 
pumpkins  weighing  over  50  lbs.  each.  This  crop 
was  made  in  the  corn  crop,  and  without  any  addi 
tional  expense  except  for  the  seed,  and  the  grower 
says  that  he  believes  his  corn  crop  was  benefitted  by 
the  growth,  as  the  pumpkin  vines  shaded  the  land  and 
kept  it  moist,  and  thus  kept  the  corn  growing  and 
feeding  through  a  hot,  dry  season.  We  believe  it  will 
pay  to  grow  the  crop  alone  as  the  yield  pioduced  is 
very  heavy,  but  it  will  certainly  pay  to  grow  in  the 
corn  field.  Plant  in  May  and  June,  dropping  the 
seeds  8  or  10  feet  apart  each  way.  Pumpkins  make  a 
most  wholesome  feed  for  cattle  and  hogs.  Like  roots 
whilst  they  have  not  by  analysis  a  high  nutritive 
value,  yet  they  are  cooling  and  wholesome,  and  keep 
the  stock  in  health,  and  with  a  capacity  for  eating  and 
digesting  more  food,  and  thereby  making  a  quicker 
and  more  profitable  return  in  a  shorter  time.  They 
may  be  stored  in  a  dry  shed  or  barn,  and  if  protected 
from  frost,  will  keep  until  spring.  We  have  one 
weighing  about  75  lbs.,  which  has  been  on  our  office 
table  since  last  October,  and  is  now  perfectly  sound. 


CORN-GROWING  IN   FLUVANNA  COUNTY,  VA. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  April  issue  of  the  Planter  has  just  been  re- 
ceived, and  my  attention  called  to  some  questions 
asked  by  your  correspondent,  W.  W.  Green,  of  Han 
over  county,  Va.,  as  follows  :  "  I  saw  in  the  February 
Planter  that  Mr.  H.  E.  Wood,  of  Fluvanna  county, 
took  an  acre  of  laud,  known  iu  that  section  as  worn 
out  land,  and  made  it  produce  36H  barrels  of  corn  the 
first  year,  after  spring  plowing  and  late  planting." 
I  never  made  any  such  statement,  and  if  your  corre- 
spondent will  refresh  his  memory  again,  referring 
to  the  reports  made  by  me  in  the  December  and 
February  issues  of  the  Planter,  he  will  see  that  he  has 
fallen  into  a  palpable  error.  As  to  why  the  land  in 
question  had  been  turned  out  to  grow  pines  and  other 
nuisances,  my  reports  explained  that  under  a  tenant 
system  of  taking  away  everything  from  the  soil  and 
giving  nothing  in  return,  it  had  become  so  reduced 
and  impoverished  that  no  one  cared  to  rent  it,  and 
the  land  on  the  river  became  thickly  overgrown 
with  weeds,  briers,  bushes  and  trees.  At  the  time  it 
was  plowed  last  spring  most  of  the  soil  had  become 
thickly  overgrown  with  a  Japanese  clover  sod,  which 
made  the  land  a  very  unsuitable  preparation  for  cul 
tivation  after  the  corn  had  been  planted  so  late  in 
the  spring  which  followed  so  soon  after  the  breaking 
of  this  sod  with  the  plow.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  if  this  land  had  been  plowed  in  the  early  fall  the 
yield  would  have  been  greater.  The  rest  which  this 
land    had    for  something  like   twenty   years,   along 


with  the  growth  above  mentioned  and  the  overflows- 
from  the  river  leaviug  at  times  a  deposit,  caused  the 
soil  to  rejuvenate  or  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  At 
the  time  this  land  was  abandoned  I  do  not  suppose  an 
acre  of  it  would  have  yielded  five  barrels  of  corn  ;  per- 
haps not  the  half  of  it.  As  to  thestripof  land,  400  yards 
long  and  10  yards  wide,  on  which  I  harvested  361  bar- 
rels of  corn,  I  called  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  extraordinarily  fertile,  and  gave 
reasons  for  it.  It  was  an  alluvial  deposit,  not  worn- 
out  soil  by  any  means.  I  desire  to  correct  an  error  in 
the  December  issue  of  my  report.  I  stated  that  eight 
or  ten  bushels  of  corn  on  the  acre  had  been  destroyed 
by  muskrats,  when  the  report  read  eight  or  ten  bar- 
rels. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  49  barrels- 
of  corn  having  grown  upon  this  acre  of  land.  The 
land  was  divided  into  seven  sections,  70  yards  in 
length  and  10  in  width  each.  We  gathered  from  each 
section  five  and  a  fraction  barrels,  until  we  reached 
Section  No.  2,  when  we  gathered  three  barrels,  and 
then  we  ascertained  by  counting  the  stalks  and  esti- 
mating the  number  of  ears,  that  muskrats  had  de- 
stroyed at  least  two  barrels,  or  ten  bushels.  There 
were  other  losses  on  other  sections  from  muskrats- 
which  I  suppose  had  aggregated  a  barrel  or  two  more^ 
My  object  in  calling  your  attention  and  that  of  your 
readers  to  corn  crops  I  have  been  reporting  for  several 
years  to  the  Planter  was  to  demonstrate  what  could  be 
done  on  land  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn  ;  in 
other  words,  rich  improved  soil,  trusting,  as  I  do, 
that  it  may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  those  who  till 
the  soil  to  improve  it.  I  have  not  any  other  motive. 
In  making  these  reports,  if  I  should  err,  either  by 
omission  or  commission,  I  am  open  to  conviction  or 
criticism,  but  wish  either,  to  be  tempered  with  justice. 
"  In  a  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  wisdom."  We 
can  only  reach  definite  conclusions  oftentimes  by  ad- 
verse opinions.  I  call  Mr.  Green's  attention  to  two* 
acres  of  tobacco  I  cultivated  along  with  this  corn  crop 
on  this  twenty  years  ago  "worn  out"  highland  soil, 
trusting  as  I  do  that  my  observation  and  experience 
with  this  crop  may  be  worth  something  to  him  and 
other  readers  of  the  Planter.  This  tobacco  laud,  along 
with  the  corn  land,  was  plowed  late  in  April  with  the 
three-horse  plow — a  late  and  unsuitable  preparation 
for  the  growth  of  the  tobacco.  I  hauled  from  my  stable 
and  dumped  32  loads  (four-horse  wagon)  of  mauurer 
spread  it  broadcast  over  the  plowed  land,  harrowed  it 
in,  and  when  ready  for  planting  the  tobacco,  I  sowed 
in  the  drill  about  200  lbs.  of  Gilt  Edge  fertilizer.  One 
acre  was  planted,  I  think,  the  first  week  in  June,  the 
other  ten  or  twelve  days  later.  The  first  acre  planted 
produced  me  the  finest  growth  of  tobacco  I'have  ever 
seen,  one  plant  of  which,  with  the  leaves  stripped 
from  the  stalk,  weighed  about  16  oz.  or  one  pound — a 
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very  irregular  and  unusual  growth  for  a  plant  of  tobac 
co.  I  have  it  on  exhibition  at  the  office  of  our  county 
newspaper,  the  Midland  Virginian.  Your  correspond 
ent  will  ask  why  this  has  happened  with  the  growth 
of  tobacco  in  Fluvauna  and  not  in  Hanover,  as  he  has 
done  about  the  growth  of  corn  in  counties  so  near 
each  other — 75  or  80  miles  apart.  Echo  must  answer 
why ;  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  this,  that  the  tobacco 
planted  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier  was  more  than 
doubly  as  good  as  that  planted  later,  with  all  chances 
equal,  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  farmers 
in  this  section  of  Virgiuia  to  plant  their  tobacco  crop 
by  the  last  of  May,  or  earlier  if  possible,  and  not  be 
content  with  having  it  planted  by  the  20th  of  June. 
Of  late  the  seasons  seem  to  have  changed.  Your  cor- 
respondent says  he  saw  nothing  unusual  in  my  mode 
of  cultivating  this  corn.  I  stated  in  the  repoit  that 
some  of  the  corn  was  six  and  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
hill,  and  some  was  fourteen,  some  rows  were  three 
feet  apart,  some  less ;  some  of  the  corn  was  diopped 
by  hand,  some  with  the  planter ;  all  was  broken  with 
the  Iron  Age  Cultivator,  and  surface  left  level.  Now, 
if  Mr.  Green  is  familiar  with  this  method  of  cnltiva 
ting  corn,  then  nothing  unusual  has  occurred  ;  if, 
however,  he  is  not  familiar  with  my  method  of  culti 
vating  corn  and  has  read  the  December  and  Febru 
ary  issues  of  the  Planter,  and  says  there  was  nothing 
unusual  about  my  method,  he  is  again  in  error. 
Your  correspondent  says  if  Mr.  Wood  made  this  yield 
of  corn  under  such  adverse  circumstauces  on  "worn 
out  land"  fl  have  never  so  stated),  how  much  would 
he  consider  was  a  maximum  yield  for  an  acre  of  land 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  under  favorable  circum- 
stances? I  do  not  suppose  a  more  fertile  spot  of  earth 
could  be  found  than  this  acre  referred  to.  I  men 
tioned  this  in  the  December  report,  and  I  am  forced 
to  conclude  that  Mr.  Green  is  a  very  careless,  inatten- 
tive reader,  or  he  unfortunately  has  a  non  retentive 
treacherous  memory  after  reading.  It  is  not  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  laud  should  have  been  worn  out 
and  abandoned  twenty  years  ago  and  be  in  good  con 
dition  to  day.  This  would  seem  even  more  reasoua 
ble  with  land  on  water  courses  bringing  with  their 
overflow  alluvial  deposits  and  enriching  the  soil. 
Fluvanna  Co.,  Va.  H.   E.   Wood. 

"LONG  ACRE"  DOINGS— ARTICHOKES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

We  have  planted  an  increased  acrenge  of  artichokes 
this  spring.  We  have  found  them  extremely  useful 
during  the  last  eight  months.  We  began  feeding 
about  the  middle  of  last  September,  and  we  still  have 
a  few  in  kilns  perfectly  sound  in  the  last  week  in 
April.     There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  an  abund- 


ant supply  may  not  be  carried  up  to  the  middle  of 
May  or  later.  We  propose  to  do  this  with  our  present 
crop.  This  will  furnish  succulent  food  till  rape  comes 
in  as  a  succession  for  the  swine. 

We  had  to  stop  feeding  artichokes  to  the  horses  and 
mules  about  the  first  of  January  lest  we  came  short 
for  the  hogs,  as  we  did,  in  fact,  greatly  to  our  cost. 
If  we  had  had  another  acre  or  two  of  the  roots,  it 
would  have  saved  us  several  tons  of  mill  feed  and 
corn.  The  horses  missed  them  greatly.  Their  coats 
became  rougher  and  they  suffered  from  constipation. 
Artichokes  are  better  than  carrots  for  horses.  They 
are  more  laxative  and  they  contain  almost  three  times 
as  much  protein  and  about  twice  as  much  digestible 
nutriments  generally. 

There  are  two  distinguishing  characteristics  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  artichoke  over  all  other 
domesticated  roots — namely,  its  large  percentage  of 
protein  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  chief  carbohy- 
drate constituent.  The  latter  is  in  form  of  a  substance 
somewhat  intermediate  between  starch  and  sugar 
known  as  inerlin.  There  appears  to  be  little,  if  any, 
starch  in  the  tubers. 

The  artichoke  has  the  merit  not  only  of  being  a  great 
yielder  under  easy  conditions  to  the  husbandman,  but 
its  total  digestible  constituents  are  also  great.  Add  to 
these  its  keeping  qualities,  which  enable  the  feeder  to 
extend  its  use  over  a  period  of  fully  eight  months 
(much  of  which  is  at  a  season  when  the  earth  produces 
but  little  succulent  growth),  and  we  have  a  plant 
which  no  economic  stockman  can  afford  to  ignore. 
Moreover,  it  is  practically  proof  against  frost,  fungous 
diseases  and  insect  pests.  Does  it  not  come  near  being 
a  free  gift? 

We  have  not  as  yet  made  any  elaborate  feeding  ex- 
periments with  the  artichoke  based  on  accurate  weights 
of  foods  and  animals,  but  I  have  before  me  several  bul- 
letins issued  by  different  Experiment  Stations,  aud  re- 
issued by  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
all  give  it  a  high  feeding  value.  The  Oregon  Station 
found  that  hogs  having  the  run  of  an  artichoke  field 
made  a  pound  of  gain  on  two  pounds  less  of  grain 
than  those  fed  on  grain  alone.  This  is  a  remarkable 
showing,  and  to  the  experienced  feeder  it  has  a  wealth 
of  meaning. 

The  foliage  of  the  artichoke  is  as  nutiitious  as  fod- 
der corn,  and  acceptable  to  all  animals  while  in  the 
green  state.  It  may  be  profitably  used  as  a  soiling 
crop  at  the  very  close  of  the  growing  season.  I  have 
so  used  it,  but  I  do  not  like  to  deprive  the  tubers  of 
their  laboratory  at  a  time  when  their  growth  is  most 
active.  No  doubt  the  entire  stalk  could  be  economi- 
cally ensiloed  just  before  frost  is  due.  I  remember  an 
enquirer  in  the  north  part  of  this  State  asked,  through 
the  Planter,  last  summer,  about  the  feasibility  of  put- 
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ting  the  stalks  in  a  silo,  but  he  received  a  disparaging 
reply  from  some  one.  I  hope  he  tried  the  experiment, 
and  will  report.  They  are  ensiloed  in  Europe,  and  re- 
ports of  analyses  give  them  a  feeding  value  fully 
equal  to  that  of  corn  silage. 

We  find  it  advisable  to  plant  our  artichokes  on  very 
rich  land.  We  found  last  fall  that  the  yield  varied 
from  200  bushels  to  nearly  900  bushels  per  acre,  ac 
cording  to  fertility  of  land.  The  maximum  yield  is 
especially  desirable  when  the  tubers  are  to  be  dug  and 
stored  in  kilns,  as  we  propose  doing  largely  next  fall. 
Thelprocess  of  digging  a  bushel  of  tubers  from  four 
plants  borders  on  the  exciting.  Tubers  weighing 
from  two  to  three  pounds  cause  exclamations,  even 
from  colored  diggers.  We  aim  to  get  as  rank  a 
growth  of  foliage  as  possible,  for  here  is  elaborated 
the  starch  and  sugar  of  roots  and  tubers.  We  have 
applied  this  year,  in  an  experimental  way,  varying 
amounts'and  kinds  of  fertilizers,  as  well  as  much  sta- 
ble manure. 

I  notice  Prof.  Massey  calls  the  artichoke  a  weed. 
All  right ;  I  rather  hope  it  is.  It  is  a  lusty  one.  It 
is  justjas  sweet  under  that  name  as  any.  Calling  it 
names  will  not  down  it  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
know  its  value.  I  suppose  the  potato  was  a  weed  be- 
fore people  knew  its  uses  as  a  food.  If  know  it  solves 
a'serions  problem  in  swine  feeding  from  December  to 
May.  It  is  as  great  an  advance  in  swine  feeding  as 
corn  silage  is  in  cattle  feeding.  It  Las  already  become 
one,  if  not  thejchief  one,  of  our  big  sir. 

Charlotte  Co..  Va.  Oliver  C.  Wiggin. 


A  JOINT  CROP  OF  CORN  AND  COW-PEAS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  common  practice  when  cow  peas  are  to  be 
grown  amongst  corn  is  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  corn 
in  the  usual  way  and  then  sow  cow  peas  at  the  last 
cultivation.  This  plan  is  objectionable  for  several 
reasons. 

1st.  The  corn  is  usually  laid  by  too  soon,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  receive  sufficient  cultivation. 

2d.  The  peas  receiving  no  cultivation  are  dwarfed 
in  comparison  with  those  cultivated. 

3d.  Much  more  seed  is  necessary  to  sow  than  to 
plant  in  drills  and  cultivate. 

4th.  Fertilizers  applied  to  peas  sown  broadcast  can 
be  utilized  only  to  a  limited  extent,  cultivation  being 
required. 

Hence  a  better  plan  for  a  joint  crop  is  to  plant  the 
corn  in  drills  about  seven  feet  apart,  and  at  the  proper 
time  drill  peas  between  the  corn  rows.  The  drills  will 
thus  be  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  being  alternately 
corn  and  peas.  The  corn  should  be  planted  as  early 
as  the  season  will  permit^  and  the  peas  as  late  as  is 


consistent  with  their  maturing.  After  the  corn  ma- 
tures the  peas  will  utilize  the  fertility  in  the  ground, 
and  thus  very  nearly  or  quite  a  full  crop  of  each  can 
be  grown. 

Before  planting  the  corn,  a  harrow,  plow  or  cultiva- 
tor should  be  run  several  times  in  the  drill  furrows, 
thus  forming  a  loose  bed.  This  plan  has  often  about 
doubled  the  yield  of  corn. 

If  convenient,  a  good  dressing  of  stable  manure  may 
be  applied  in  the  drills,  to  which  may  be  added  200 
lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  and  200  lbs.  of  kainit  per  acre. 
In  lieu  of  the  kainit  50  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  may 
l»e  used. 

Mix  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  preferably  a  few  weeks 
before  planting,  and  form  a  low  ridge,  which  is  to  be 
opened  for  the  reception  of  the  corn. 

The  corn  should  be  dropped  according  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  the  quantity  desired  to  be  grown 
per  acre.  If  you  wish  to  grow  50  bushels,  counting 
100  stalks  to  the  bushel,  drop  the  corn  for  single 
stalks  fourteen  inches  in  the  drill.  If  70  bushels, 
twelve  inches.  If  the  laud  be  highly  fertilized  and 
well  prepared,  the  stalks  will  ear  well,  if  they  be  only 
six  inches  apart.  The  largest  yield  of  corn  per  acre 
ever  reported  (255  bushels)  was  grown  by  Capt.  Drake, 
of  Marlboro,  S.  O.  The  drills  were  six  feet  apart  and 
single  stalks  in  the  drill,  five  inches  apart. 

The  deep  plowing  in  the  drill  furrows,  above  set 
forth,  can  be  extended  to  the  middle  of  the  rows  be- 
fore the  time  for  planting  the  peas. 

For  this  climate  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  June  is 
a  good  time  to  plant  peas,  such  as  the  Black,  Clay, 
Red  Ripper,  etc.  The  Wonderful  or  Unknown  makes 
a  remarkable  growth  of  vines,  but  it  requires  the  full 
season  for  maturity,  and  should  be  planted  about  the 
15th  of  May.  Consequently,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  a  joint  crop  as  the  varieties  mentioned,  being  more 
apt  to  injure  the  corn. 

A  few  weeks  prior  to  planting  the  peas,  300  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  and  400  lbs.  of  kainit  per  acre  may  be 
spread  between  the  corn  rows  and  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil.  One  hundred  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  kainit.  The  peas 
should  be  drilled. 

For  seed  purposes,  the  peas  should  be  thinned  to 
single  stalks  six  inches  apart.  For  hay  or  fertilizer 
purposes,  they  may  be  left  thicker. 

Cultivate  the  corn  and  peas  thoroughly  soon  after 
each  rain  until  the  latter  get  too  large  to  be  worked. 
By  this  time  the  corn  will  probably  be  in  the  roasting 
ear  stage.  The  first  cultivation  of  the  corn  may  be 
deep,  the  residue  shallow. 

The  ground  should  never  be  permitted  to  bake.  A 
few  days  of  dry  hot  weather,  with  the  ground  baked, 
has  ruined  many  crops  of  corn.     A  proper  mulch  of 
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loose  soil  will  materially  lessen  if  not  wholly  prevent 
such  damage. 

Pea  vines  draw  the  nitrogeu  needed  from  the  air. 
Consequently,  when  turned  under,  when  they  mature, 
they  return  a  bountiful  supply  to  the  soil,  though 
no  nitrogen  whatever  may  have  been  applied  direct. 

For  restoring  worn  lands  the  growing  and  turning 
down  of  leguminous  crops,  such  as  clover,  cow-peas, 
etc.,  when  mature,  is  most  effective,  as  they  add  hu- 
mus and  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

Moore  Co.,  N.  0.  Bey  an  Tyson. 


WEEDS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

I  fully  agree  with  your  correspondent  "Country," 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Planter,  that  weeds  of  any 
kind  may  be  banished  by  good  culture  and  a  quick 
rotation  of  smothering  crops.  But  the  correspondent 
who  asked  about  the  wild  onion  has  them  in  a  perma 
nent  pasture  and  I  have  them  in  the  College  lawns. 
Now,  it  is  hardly  practicable  on  our  College  parade 
ground  to  adopt  the  plan  that  would  be  perfectly 
effective  in  cultivated  grounds.  Certaiuly,  if  I  had  a 
permanent  pasture  that  was  fit  for  plowing,  I  believe 
that  I  would  put  it  through  a  course  of  rotation  that 
would  soon  banish  them  and  at  the  same  time  make 
the  land  better  prepared  to  grow  a  fresh  sod.  But 
how  to  get  rid  of  them  in  grass  where  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  plow  and  [cultivate,  is  the  problem  that  con 
fronts  me.  I  propose  to  go  to  work  and  dig  them  out 
as  fast  as  seen.  It  will  be  a  tedious  and  expensive  job, 
but  I  can  see  no  other  way,  unless  I  had  some  of  that 
English  'lawn  sand"  that  was  jears  ago  advertised 
in  the  English  horticultural  papers  and  warranted  to 
kill  weeds  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  grass.  The  transparent  humbuggery  of  any 
such  claim  did  not  seem  to  strike  the  English  horti 
cultural  public,  for  the  advertisement  appeared  for 
years  in  respectable  papers,  and  I  suppose  the  stuff 
was  sold.  A  weed  has  been  defined  to  be  a  plant 
growing  out  of  place;  I  suppose  the  "sand"  would 
kill  grass  if  it  was  in  the  wrong  place.  But  what  I 
want  especially  to  confirnfin  what  "Country"  said, 
is  the  fact  that  the  prevalence  of  weeds  is  the  result 
mainly  of  bad  farming  and  a  long  rotation.  Short 
rotatious  of  crops  and  smothering  masses  of  peas  and 
clover  will  soon  make  weeds  scarce  on  any  farm  if 
clean  culture  is  practiced  with  the  hoed  crops.  The 
next  thing  is  to  inspect  the  clover  seed  sown.  A  field 
of  clover  full  of  narrow  leaf  plantain  and  ox  eye 
daisy  is  an  evidence  of  bad  seed  sown  usually,  and  as 
I  said  last  month,  the  great  majority  of  our  weeds 
have  come  to  us  in  clover  and  grass  seeds.  And  they 
will  continue  to  come  so  long  as  farmers  buy  clover 


and  grass  seed  of  the  lowest  instead  of  the  highest 
quality  regardless  of  a  small  advance  in  the  price. 
Clover  seed  sold  below  the  regular  trade  rates  for  re- 
cleaned  seed  are  so  sold  because  of  inferior  quality, 
and  the  lower  cost  of  the  seed  is  paid  for  a  hundred 
times  over  by  the  foul  seeds  that  come  in  the  low 
priced  article.  A  dollar  or  so  difference  per  bushel 
for  clover  seed  will  not  pay  for  the  labor  and  vexation 
of  weedy  fields.  Farmers  should  buy  clover  seed  by 
sample,  and  contract  that  the  seed  delivered  shall 
come  up  to  the  sample,  if  that  is  clean.  A  little  study 
of  the  appearance  of  the  weed  seeds  that  usually  are 
found  in  a  foul  sample  of  clover  seed  will  enable  any 
one  with  a  magnifying  glass  of  fairly  good  power  to 
detect  the  impurities,  and  a  simple  count  of  the  per- 
centage of  weed  seed  in  a  small  sample  will  show 
what  is  to  be  expected  if  that  seed  is  sown.  I  know 
by  experience  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  get  clover 
seed  that  is  perfectly  pure  clover  and  nothing  else,  for 
I  have  bought  such  after  rejecting  numerous  sam- 
ples that  contained  plantain  and  daisy  seed,  and  at 
times  cuscuta  seed  too.  The  only  difference  between 
the  foul  seed  and  the  absolutely  clean  was  about  $1.50 
per  bushel,  and  the  difference  in  the  crop  of  clover 
was  fifty  time  the  extra  cost  of  the  seed.  A  good  arti- 
cle of  anything  is  worth  more  than  an  inferior  one,  and 
farmers  with  weedy  clover  fields  are  usually  suffering 
from  a  penny  wise  policy  that  has  stocked  their  lands 
with  what  they  do  not  want,  and  which,  nevertheless, 
they  bought  and  paid  for  instead  of  paying  for  that 
many  more  good  clover  seeds.  When  farmers  begin  to 
realize  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  weeds  on  their 
farms,  there  may  be  an  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  getting  clean  seed  from  responsible  men. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


"LONG-ACRE"  DOINGS— SORGriUH. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  hope  all  readers  of  the  Planter  have  learned  the 
value  of  sorghum  as  a  soiling  and  hay  crop.  It  adapts 
itself  to  more  conditions  of  growth  and  uses  than  any 
other  plant.  It  is  a  waiting  plant,  as  some  one  has 
said  of  it.  It  is  always  green  till  frost  takes  it.  Even 
then  the  stalks  hold  their  juice  till  late  in  December, 
whether  standing  where  it  grew  or  in  good  sized 
shocks.  It  does  not  dry  out  for  several  weeks  if  the 
butt  ends  stand  slightly  embedded  in  the  moist  earth. 
This  long  continued  succalence  makes  it  especially 
valuable  as  a  soiling  crop  for  hogs.  We  fed  it  last 
fall  till  the  last  week  in  December.  It  has  excellent 
fattening  properties  when  fed  with  corn.  Like  corn, 
it  is  deficient  in  protein,  and  it  requires  some  food 
richer  in  this  element  when  fed  to  growing  animals. 
The  soy  beau  is  the  perfect  complement  so  long  as  it 
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lasts.  When  the  pigs  are  confined  in  feeding-pens, 
any  of  the  byproducts,  except  cotton  seed,  can  be 
conveniently   used   for  a   properly  balanced   ration. 

When  grown  for  soiling  hogs,  the  seeding  should  be 
light,  so  as  to  give  a  fully  developed  plant,  rich  in 
seed  and  suijar.  A  peck  of  seed  is  ample  for  four 
acres.  We  plant  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  with  a 
plant  every  six  to  eight  inches  in  the  row,  on  fairly 
rich  land  well  tilled  before  planting.  After  planting, 
a  smoothing  harrow  is  run  over  it  so  as  to  get  the 
land  perfectly  fine  and  level.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  two  inches  out  of  the  ground,  a  Breed's  weeder  is 
used  every  three  days  till  they  are  six  to  eight  inches 
tall.  After  that,  one  or  two  cultivations  with  an  Iron 
Age  cultivator  is  all  that  is  necessary  This  amount 
of  cultivation  may  seem  rather  formidable  to  some, 
but  when  the  nature  of  the  tools  used  is  taken  into 
consideration,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  but  a  few  hours.  It  pays.  Proper  tools, 
gentlemen  ;  proper  tools  !  This  Virginia  land  needs 
proper  tilth,  first  of  all  ;  it  responds  marvelously  to 
tilth.  It  has  never  had  it.  It  requires  heavy  teams 
at  first,  and  always  efficient  tools.  I  notice  land  which 
I  tackled  two  years  ago  required  three  large  horses  to 
handle  it  readily  ;  now  two  horses  handle  it  easily. 
The  first  year  we  cultivated  it  sixteen  times.  It  was 
worked  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  inches. 

Sorghum  makes  good  hay,  and  an  abundance  of  it. 
Beginners  are  generally  nervous  over  the  curing  of  it. 
This  is  needless.  It  will  wait  for  the  farmer's  conve 
nience  from  three  to  five  weeks  after  cutting.  It  is 
difficult  to  injure.  Rain  injures  it  less  than  any  other 
hay  I  know  of.  We  mow  ours  and  let  it  lay  on  the 
ground  a  week  or  two.  If  it  rains  meantime,  and  the 
growth  be  heavy,  a  tedder  may  be  run  over  it  after  the 
surface  is  dry,  or  it  may  be  turned  with  forks.  Some 
convenient  day,  wheu  there  is  no  dew  or  rain  on  it, 
it  may  be  put  up  in  medium  sized  shocks  and  left  till 
a  convenient  time  for  stacking.  It  should  be  stacked 
on  a  clear,  dry,  day.  The  shocks  should  be  tipped 
bottom  up  and  well  shaken  out.  If  the  weather  be 
warm  and  dryiug  at  the  time  of  mowing,  and  the  fod- 
der be  rather  fine,  it  may  be  shocked  the  third  day. 
But  in  this  case  the  shocks  should  be  opened  in  thirty- 
six  hours  to  dry  off  the  "sweat."  It  may  then  be 
shocked  again  to  await  one's  convenience  for  stacking. 
The  harvesting  comes  so  late  in  the  seasou  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  for  curing  are  not  so  favorable  as 
with  earlier  crops.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  to  plant 
early  varieties,  and  as  soon  in  spring  as  is  safe— say, 
ten  days  after  corn.  The  Early  Amber  is  tiie  best 
variety  for  all  uses  in  our  latitude.  For  soiling,  two 
or  three  plantings,  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  should  bo 
practiced. 

In  stacking,  we  set  a  sixteen-foot  pole  in  the  ground 


and  build  around  this,  making  the  base  ten  feet  wide 
and  draw  to  a  point  at  the  top.  Always  keep  the  for- 
age about  two  feet  higher  about  the  pole  than  at  cir- 
cumference from  the  very  beginning.  Build  well 
above  top  of  pole  and  leave  it  for  two  or  three  days 
and  longer  if  the  weather  is  not  threatening.  It  will 
settle  so  as  to  leave  the  pole  projecting  a  foot.  This 
is  to  hold  the  cap.  The  cap  is  made  of  a  very  large 
armful  of  tall  sorghum  tied  firmly  near  the  tops  with 
binding  twiue  or  wire.  This  bundle  is  divided  in  two 
equal  parts  and  set  firmly  down  on  the  pole  well  into 
the  binding.  The  butts  are  then  distributed  evenly 
about  the  top  of  the  stack.  The  wind  cannot  blow  the 
cap  off,  nor  can  the  stack  settle  away  from  the  long 
thatch.    It  will  shed  water  properly  for  several  years. 

For  hay,  sorghum  should  be  heavily  seeded — not 
less  than  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre.  Even  with 
this  seeding  it  will  make  considerable  attempt  to  form 
heads.  It  bears  crowdiug  remarkably.  Be  sure  to 
harvest  when  in  bloom. 

That  portion  of  fodder  to  be  fed  before  the  middle 
of  January  ueed  not  be  stacked,  but  shocked  like  corn- 
fodder.  Sow  three  pecks  per  acre  for  this  treatment. 
When  in  bloom,  set  up  in  small  shocks  about  a  few 
living  stalks,  tied  at  top.  In  three  or  four  weeks  put 
about  six  of  these  small  shocks  in  one  larger  one.  Drive 
a  six  foot  stake  one  foot  in  the  ground  and  build  the 
large  shock  about  this  stake.  Tie  the  top  securely, 
and  it  will  stand  till  wanted.  It  will  be  found  sweet 
and  juicy  for  theee  months. 

Early  in  June  last  we  had  two  acres  of  land  left  on 
our  ham  s,  which  we  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with. 
We  prepared  it  finely  and  sowed  three  bushels  of  seed. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  we  had,  but  it  has  been  am- 
ple to  winter  twenty  four  calves.  I  mean  this  has 
been  their  sole  living  from  November  to  May.  This 
is  not  scientific  feeding.  One  feed  a  day  of  clover  or 
pea  hay  in  addition,  would  have  been  about  the  right 
thing.  Oliver  C.  Wiggin. 

Nottoway  Co.,  Va. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

A  couple  of  months'  time  spent  in  a  close  study  of 
present  conditions  in  the  Eastern  Seaboard  States, 
while  planting  experimental  plots  of  China  and  Itali- 
ian  hemp,  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gave  me  some  impressions 
of  agricultural  practices  which  I  think  could  be  im- 
proved upou  with  much  advautage  to  the  planters. 

The  chief  shortcoming  is  the  want  of  deep  plowing. 
In  all  modern  agriculture,  deep  plowing  is  proven  to 
be  of  great  advantage.  It  enables  the  plaut  roots  to 
more  readily  search  for  food  ;  it  tends  to  hold  moisture 
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in  the  soil  available  to  the  plant ;  it  prevents  baking, 
and  allows  surplus  moisture  to  at  once  enter  the  earth 
to  remain  where  the  plant  roots  can  get  it. 

Deep  tillage  gives  double  fertility  to  a  plant ;  the 
soil  is  neither  as  likely  to  suffer  from  drouth  nor  from 
over-moisture.  The  soil  is  warmer  and  the  plant  grows 
much  faster. 

Upon  nine-tenths  of  the  plantations,  there  are  no 
two  mule  plows.  The  one  mule  plow  is  still  used, 
plowing  but  two  to  three  inches,  and  costing  the 
planter  twice  as  much  as  plowing  five  to  six  inches 
with  a  two-mule  plow. 

Beside  the  necessity  for  deep  plowing,  crops  are 
planted  upon  poor,  exhausted,  impoverished  soils. 
That  is,  the  top  of  the  land  is  exhausted,  and  no  pains 
are  taken  to  restore  and  deepen  it.  Iu  a  few  instances 
cow- peas  are  appreciated,  but  there  is  no  time  to  plant 
cow  pas  upon  cotton  lands,  so  a  few  handfulsof  phos 
phate  and  meal  are  applied,  and  one  fourth  of  a  bale 
of  cotton  grown  per  acre  where  the  j  ield  might  be  four- 
times  aa  great. 

Cow  peas  are  the  salvation  of  the  old  fields.  Plant 
corn,  and  sow  peas  liberally  when  laying  it  by,  or  sow 
oats,  rye,  barley  or  wheat,  in  the  fall,  and  fallow  with 
a  liberal  seeding  of  peas.  I  know  the  yield  may  be 
doubled  in  this  way,  and  I  cannot  resist  the  saying  of 
it.  S.  S.  B 

P.  S. — Broom  corn  is  proved  to  be  as  successfully 
grown  in  North  and  South  Carolina  as  in  Illinois.     B. 


ENQUIRERS  COLUMN. 


Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  will  reply  to  questions  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Fruit-growing  in  this  column.  Enquiries 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Raleigh. 
N.  C,  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month,  for  replies  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  month's  issue  of  the  Planter. 


ashes  without  knowiug  the  composition  of  the  ashes. 
"  Wood  ashes"  is  rather  an  indefinite  term,  as  they 
may  contain  but  little  potash,  and  may  contain  as 
much  as  7  per  cent,  of  it.  I  have  never  used  ashes  on 
tobacco,  and  do  not  know  just  how  they  compare  in 
value  for  this  purpose  with  potash  salts.  Another 
difficulty  in  using  them  to  make  a  fertilizer  is  the  fact 
that  wood  ashes  contain  a  large  percentage  of  lime, 
and  if  mixed  with  nitrogenous  matters  will  tend  to 
drive  off  the  ammonia,  and  with  acid  phosphate  they 
tend  to  revert  and  render  less  soluble  the  phosphoric 
acid.  Hence  I  cannot  advise  the  mixture.  Better 
use  the  ashes  on  your  corn  field  alone.  They  will  give 
you  good  results  there,  and  then  make  the  tobacco 
mixture  I  have  frequently  given  for  your  tobacco. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  100  lbs.  ;  dried  blood,  600  lbs.  ;  acid 
phosphate,  900  lbs.,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  400  lbs. 
to  make  a  ton,  and  use  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Your  pear 
trees  are  probably  pruned  to  too  high  a  stem  and  are 
sun  scalded  on  the  west  side.  They  are  also  suffering 
from  the  twig  blight.  At  times  there  is  a  little  twig 
biting  beetle  that  produces  the  same  effect,  but  gener- 
ally the  ends  of  the  limbs  are  blighted  by  the  fungus. 
Cutting  out  and  burning  the  affected  shoots  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done.  Scrape  the  old  bark  from  the 
stems  and  whitewash  the  trunks.  Spray  your  grapes 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  before  growth  begins  in  full 
strength,  and  afterwards  twice  with  it,  reduced  to  half 
strength.  Second  spraying  just  as  the  bloom  is  over 
and  the  third  after  the  fruit  is  half  grown.  Write  to 
your  Station  at  Blacksburg,  Va.,  for  full  directions. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Fertilizer   for    Tobacco — Disease    of    Pear   Trees — 
Grape  Rot. 

I  have  about  two  tons  of  wood  ashes,  and  would  like 
to  know  what  to  mix  with  them  to  make  a  fertilizer 
for  tobacco  ? 

I  have  a  small  pear  orchard  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  old.  The  bark  on  the  body  of  the  trees  cracks 
open  to  the  wood  and  the  ends  of  the  twigs  die,  and  iu 
consequence  there  is  but  a  small  bloom  and  none  of 
the  fruit  comes  to  perfection.  Tn  fact,  there  have  been 
but  five  pears  on  all  the  trees.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  disease,  and  the  remedy  for  it  ?  My  grapes  are 
next  to  the  pear  trees,  and  they  rot  on  the  vines  just 
before  ripening.  What  shall  I  spray  them  with,  and 
at  what  season  ?  By  giving  me  the  above  information 
through  the  Southern  Planter  you  will  greatlv  oblige, 

E.  S.  Ellis. 

Buckingham  Co.,  Va. 


Curing  Pea-Vine  Hay. 

The  loft  over  our  stable  iu  which  I  store  my  hay 
made  of  pea  vines,  is  weatherboarded  10  feet  high, 
and  slatted  with  3  inch  slats  1  inch  apart,  about  3  feet 
high.  There  is  also  a  cupola  on  the  stable  slatted  on 
four  sides.  These  facts  render  the  stable  and  loft 
quite  open  aud  admit  a  great  deal  of  air. 

1.  Is  it  too  open  to  cure  pea  vine  hay  on  Prof.  Mas- 
sey's  plan  ? 

2.  I  contemplate  building  another  large  baru  to  be 
used  for  fattening  cattle  beneath,  and  curing  and  stor- 
ing pea  vine  hay  above.  Would  you  recommend  that 
it  be  built  tighter  than  the  first  mentioned  stable? 

3  I  note  that  Prof.  Massey  recommends  flat  culture. 
Does  he  mean  literally,  no  beds  ;  perfectly  flat  for  all 
crops  ? 

4.  How  often  does  mare,  cow,  sow.  ewe,  goat,  bitch, 
aud  cat  go  in  season,  and  how  long  does  each  remain 
in  season  '?  What  is  the  period  ot  gestation  in  each  ? 
How  soou  after  giving  birth  to  young  does  each  go  in 
season  again  % 

.">.  \<  the  Black  Eye  pea  as  productive  aud  hardy  as 
the  Unknown  "?  What  is  the  usual  yield  per  acre  of 
the  latter.  SUBSCRIBER. 

Sumter  Co. .  S.  C. 


It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  just  what  to  mix  with  the       1.  I  was  of  the  opiuion  for  some  time  that  my  sue- 
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cess  in  curing  pea  vines  in  the  barn  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  kept  it  tight.  Subsequent  observation  has 
shown  me  that  they  will  cure  in  quire  an  open  barn  if 
the  mass  is  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  while  heat 
ing.  My  barn  this  fall  was  not  kept  close  at  all,  and 
yet  the  hay  is  as  fine  as  usual.  Still,  I  think  that  I 
would  prefer  to  have  the  sides  tight,  but  upper  venti- 
lation is  an  advantage. 

2.  I  would  make  the  sides  tight  and  put  a  venti 
lator  above. 

3.  On  high  and  well  drained  land  I  prefer  perfectly 
flat  culture.  With  cotton  there  is  an  advantage  in 
planting  on  a  slight  bed  in  the  early  working  of  the 
crop,  and  protecting  the  tender  plants  from  cold 
spring  storms,  but  even  with  cotton  the  perfectly  flat 
after  culture  is  best.  On  low  land  not  thoroughly  un 
derdrained  bedding  is  necessary  to  assist  in  the  sur- 
face  drainage,  and  there,  of  course,  we  have  to  make 
an  exception. 

4.  I  will  refer  this  to  the  editor  or  the  veterinarian. 
I  might  answer  as  regards  the  gestation  of  cow,  mare, 
and  hog,  but  I  have  never  bred  goats,  dogs  or  cats, 
and  have  not  time  to  hunt  up  these  things. 

5.  The  large  white  black  eye  pea  seems,  so  far  as  I 
have  tested  it,  to  be  about  as  prolific  as  any  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vine.  Varieties  like  the  Unknown  and 
others  that  make  great  vine  growth  are  generally  the 
most  prolific,  but  take  a  longer  season.  Where  the 
season  is  long  enough  for  its  full  growth  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  pea  that  will  surpass  the  Unknown 
in  product  of  peas  I  believe  that  when  given  room 
and  well  cultivated  they  will  make  50  bushels  per 
acre,  which  is  three  times  as  much  as  peas  usually 
make.     I  have  made  this  on  a  small  scale. 

Inventors  in  various  places  are  now  frequently 
writing  to  me  that  they  have  the  machine  that  will 
thresh  peas  from  the  vines.  I  suppose  that  they  hope 
for  me  to  give  them  some  free  advertising.  If  a  man 
has  such  a  machine,  aud  it  will  do  the  work  thor 
oughly  it  should  be  easy  for  him  to  get  capital  enough 
to  put  it  on  the  market  and  advertise  it  in  the  regular 
way.  I  have  received  favorable  notices  of  several  of 
these  machines,  but  I  am  not  in  the  free  advertising 
business.  I  hope  the  owners  will  put  them  on  the 
market.  The  makers  might  get  legitimate  advertis 
ing  if  they  would  send  their  machines  to  the  South- 
ern Experiment  Stations  for  trial.  If  the  Stations  find 
them  all  right  they  will  go  right  along. 

W.  P.  Masse  v. 


Rotation  of  Crops. 

1.  I  wish  to  use  the  following  rotation:  First  year, 
corn  ;  2d  year,  early  potatoes,  followed  by  late  pota 
toes,  and  the  latter  to  be  followed  by  wheat.  Third 
year,  wheat  stubble  plowed  and  planted  in  cow  peas 


for  hay,  followed  by  crimson  clover,  which  will  be 
cut  foi  hay,  and  the  stubble  turned  under  for  corn 
again.  The  design  is  to  grow  as  much  provender  as 
possible,  and  have  the  wheat  aud  potatoes  to  sell. 
Wanted  to  know  if  the  best  place  for  the  fertilizer 
will  be  on  the  potatoes,  and  will  a  ton  per  acre  be 
enough,  if  broadcasted,  for  all  the  crops  in  the  rota- 
tion t  Also,  what  per  cent,  of  the  essentials  must  the 
fertilizer  contain.  Can  a  suitable  fertilizer  be  made 
from  fish  scrap  and  potash  ? 

Will  Orchilla  guano  fit  anywhere  in  the  rotation, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  use  soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
and  afterwards  to  use  lime  1  Where  would  be  the  best 
place  to  use  lime  to  correct  any  acidity  1  The  manure 
made  will  be  used  elsewhere  on  gardens.  Will  vetch 
do  better  than  crimson  clover  ? 

For  a  permanent  pasture  on  new  land  that  is  sure  to 
take  in  wire  grass  and  broom  sedge,  is  there  any  grass 
that  will  be  better  than  wire  grass,  or  that  can  crowd 
out  sedge  ?  Would  Bromus  Inermis  be  worth  trying  t 
or  will  it  be  better  to  encourage  the  growth  of  wire 
grass  ? 

I  have  a  few  acres  of  land  that  I  am  thinking  of 
planting  in  damsons,  which  do  well  here  under  neg- 
lect. Would  any  of  the  improved  kinds,  say  French 
or  Shropshire,  do  as  well  under  the  same  conditious? 
The  common  kinds  are  never  cultivated.  How  would 
it  do  to  plant  the  better  kinds,  and  use  the  lot  for  hog 
raising,  so  that  all  windfalls  may  be  promptly  eaten  t 
What  distance  should  the  trees  be  planted  from  each 
other  ? 

Would  subsoiling  be  of  any  benefit  in  the  rotation 
mentioned  above,  if  performed  previous  to  planting 
the  potatoes  ?  H. 

North' Pd  Co.,  Va. 

The  chief  objection  to  your  proposed  rotation  is  that 
the  wheat  will  come  in  after  a  heavy  fertilization  for 
the  potatoes,  and  will  be  apt  to  develop  too  much 
straw,  and  will  get  to  lodging.  Then  too  the  potatoes 
coming  after  corn  do  not  have  the  best  chance  for  a 
crop.  I  would  prefer  corn,  followed  by  wheat,  after 
having  put  all  the  home-made  manure  broadcast  on  the 
corn  land.  Peas  on  the  wheat  stubble  cut  for  hay,  and 
followed  by  rye  and  crimson  clover  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. If  the  clover  fails  you  will  have  the  rye  to 
turn  under  in  the  spring  for  the  early  potatoes,  and  in 
the  fall  again  sow  rye  to  turn  under  in  spring  with 
the  home  made  manure  for  the  corn  crop.  I  am  also 
of  the  opinion  that  you  will  find  late  potatoes  follow- 
ing early  ones  will  be  a  very  uncertain  and  unprofit- 
able crop,  and  as  your  object  is  to  get  forage,  it  would 
be  better  to  follow  the  early  potatoes  with  peas 
again,  and  then  crimson  clover  and  rye  for  the  corn 
crop  the  following  spring.  By  feeding  all  the  forage 
you  get  in  this  way,  you  will  soon  have  manure  enough 
to  cover  jour  corn  field,  and  the  fertilization  required 
for  the  early  potatoes  will  carry  the  rotation  easily 
aud  keep  the  soil  improving.  A  fertilizer  for  the  po- 
tato crop  should  have  about  4  per  cent,  nitrogen,  6 
per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent,  potash  in 
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your  soil.  Orchilla  guano  would  be  of  use  perhaps  on 
the  wheat  to  be  followed  by  peas,  as  it  would  become 
available  to  some  extent  for  the  peas.  But  it  hardly 
pays  to  use  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  for  a  grain  crop. 
The  place  for  the  lime  in  the  rotation  I  have  indicated 
would  be  on  the  land  intended  for  corn,  after  plowing 
under  the  rye  and  crimson  clover.  Once  in  six  years 
will  be  often  enough,  and  on  your  land  I  would  not 
use  more  than  20  bushels  per  acre.  Vetch  will  be 
more  sure  to  make  a  stand  than  crimson  clover,  but  is 
worth  a  great  deal  less.  The  wire  grass  or  Bermuda 
is  the  best  pasture  grass  you  can  get.  We  have  never 
tried  the  Smooth  Brome  grass.  One  experiment  made 
at  this  Station  a  year  or  so  ago  did  not  impress  me 
with  it.  It  is  claimed  to  be  a  better  grass  for  perma 
nent  pasture  than  for  hay.  I  saw  it  grown  two  years 
ago  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  seemed  to  promise  a  fair 
crop  of  rather  coarse  looking  hay.  It  will  probably 
help  the  wire  grass  pasture  by  keeping  same  green  in 
winter,  and  it  may  be  well  to  try  it  there.  The  Shrop- 
shire is  a  good  damson,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
our  old,  common  damson  will  beat  it  as  a  market 
fruit.  I  would  plant  the  trees  about  15  feet  apart,  and 
cultivate  well  till  well  grown.  Your  idea  of  making 
a  hog  lot  of  the  damson  orchard  is  very  good.  A 
chicken  yard  would  be  still  better,  and  the  chief  con- 
cern will  be  to  keep  the  trees  free  from  the  black  knot, 
by  spraying  and  persistently  cutting  out  the  green 
knots,  and  burning  them  before  the  spores  ripen.  I 
doubt  if  subsoiling  will  be  of  any  great  use  in  your 
soil.  W.  P.  Massey. 


Tomato  Growing. 

I  wish  to  know  if  nitrate  of  soda  will  hasten  the 
maturity  of  tomatoes. 

"Would  you  advise  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  pre- 
ference to  a  10  per  cent,  truck  special  guano  (!)  (on 
tomatoes)  % 

Will  tomato  plants  bear  ripe  fruit  earlier  if  they  are 
transplanted  a  number  of  times  before  they  are  finally 
put  in  the  field ! 

The  general  opinion  here  is  that  the  more  a  tomato 
plant  is  transplanted  the  later  it  is,  but  the  stockier 
it  is. 

Princess  Anne  Co  ,  Va.  Buete  C.  Haines. 

A  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  certainly  stim- 
ulate the  plants  to  a  more  rapid  growth,  if  applied 
after  they  are  set  and  have  started  in  growth. 
Whether  there  will  be  much  hastening  of  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit  as  a  consequence  we  think  is  rather  doubt- 
ful. Still  a  strong  growth  is  needed  for  fruitfulness, 
and  we  find  profit  in  the  application  of  nitrate.  Put 
it  alongside  the  plants  when  they  are  dry,  as  it  may 
cut  the  leaves  if  any  touches  them  when  wet. 

Frequent  transplanting  under  glass  before  the  final 
transplanting  I  have  always  found  to  hasten  the  period 


of  ripening.  In  one  instance  in  my  experience  I  had 
a  lot  of  plants  that  were  sown  early  in  February  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  transplanted  into  flats  in  the  same 
house  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle.  Later  they 
were  all  set  in  the  cold  frames  to  harden  off.  Parts  of 
them  were  wgain  transplanted  in  the  frames.  These 
fruited  ten  days  earlier  than  those  that  did  not  receive 
the  last  transplanting.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  this 
is  that  the  earlier  you  can  get  the  plants  into  the  field 
and  have  them  live  the  earlier  they  will  ripen  fruit. 
In  1894,  the  month  of  March  was  unseasonably  hot. 
We  had  real  hot  summer  weather  from  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary till  the  26th  of  March,  and  vegetation  of  all  kinds 
got  into  rank  summer  growth  during  March.  On  the 
17th  of  the  month,  the  weather  was  so  warm  and  the 
soil  so  warm  that  I  set  a  lot  of  tomato  plants  in  the 
open  ground,  as  it  seemed  that  spring  was  settled  for 
good.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  mercury  stood 
at  21  degrees  above  zero,  but  I  did  not  loose  a  plant. 
The  weather  bureau  sent  out  warnings  of  the  coming 
cold  wave,  and  the  evening  before  I  set  to  work  and 
bent  every  plant  gently  to  the  ground,  and  placed  a 
wisp  of  hay  over  it,  and  then  shovelled  a  mound  of 
earth  over  each  plant.  My  figs  were  swelling  their 
young  fruit,  and  I  bent  the  limbs  to  the  ground  and 
covered  them  too.  Both  figs  and  tomatoes  were  all 
right  after  the  frost  had  passed,  and  I  had  ripe  toma- 
toes the  last  of  May.  With  good  strong  plants  that 
have  been  hardened  some  in  the  frames,  I  had  rather 
take  some  risk  of  frost,  and  get  them  in  the  field  early, 
and  then  watch  the  weather  reports.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  hay  was  essential,  for  I  believe  the  mere  cov- 
ering with  soil  would  answer,  and  a  force  of  hands  can 
bend  down  the  plants  and  cover  them  very  rapidly  on 
a  pinch.  In  market  gardening,  a  week  in  advance  of 
one's  neighbor  often  decides  the  question  between 
profit  and  loss  for  the  season.  Last  season,  a  few 
strawberry  growers  down  near  Wilmington,  in  this 
State,  made  money  on  their  berries  before  those  up 
the  railroad  had  started,  and  when  the  others  came  in 
there  was  a  general  rush  of  North  Carolina  and  Nor- 
folk fruit  all  at  the  same  time,  and  no  profit  for  any. 
In  1870,  I  was  gardening  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  I  had  60,000  tomato 
plants  that  had  been  carefully  grown  and  transplanted 
in  the  greenhouses  and  frames,  and  had  been  well 
hardened  off.  I  set  these  plants  in  the  field  there  the 
middle  of  April.  Every  one  told  me  that  I  was  cer- 
tain to  loose  them,  but  as  they  were  very  well  hard- 
ened and  apparently  tough  I  took  the  risk.  About 
the  first  of  May  we  had  a  hoar  frost  that  whitened 
them  all  over,  and  I  concluded  they  were  gone.  But 
as  the  morning  rose  with  a  fog,  they  were  cleaned  of 
frost  before  the  sun  struck  them,  and  though  they 
turned  almost  blue  in  the  stems  they  were  not  hurt. 
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The  result  was  that  I  began  shipping  tomatoes  in 
quantity  the  last  week  in  June,  fully  three  weeks 
before  the  Anne  Arundel  men  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Chesapeake  got  any  ripe  fruit.  I  had  the  Balti 
more  market  for  near- by  tomatoes  all  to  myself  for 
several  weeks,  and  never  had  a  crop  that  paid  better. 
It  is  always  better  for  the  alert  market  gardener  to 
take  some  risks.  But  in  case  I  was  intending  to  set  a 
large  lot  of  plants  very  early  I  would  take  the  precau 
tion  to  have  more  plants  than  I  needed  and  keep  some 
back  in  the  frames.  Then  if  those  set  out  are  lost  you 
have  the  other  to  fall  back  on,  and  if  they  are  not  lost 
yonr  later  neighbors  will  buy  them. 

W.   F.  Massey. 


Cow- Peas  for  Ensilage. 

Will  cow  pea  vine  ensilage  give  a  weedy  taste  to 
milk  and  butter?  J.  E.  Matthews. 

Fairfield  Co.,  8.  C. 

It  may  seem  rather  odd,  but  with  all  my  experience 
with  cow-pea* 1  have  never  made  ensilage  of  them.  I 
have  seen  it,  however,  and  know  dairymen  who  use  it, 
but  have  never  heard  any  complaint  of  its  having  any 
bad  effect  on  the  milk.  I  never  attempted  to  make 
ensilage  of  anything  but  corn,  except  on  one  occasion 
when  I  filled  a  silo  with  second  crop  clover.  Never 
repeated  the  experiment,  however,  as  I  found  that 
corn  is  the  best  of  all  ensilage  crops,  and  cow-peas  are 
so  easy  to  make  into  first-class  hay,  and  make  such 
ugly  looking  silage  that  I  have  never  used  them  for 
that  purpose.  Fed  in  a  properly  balanced  ration,  I 
do  not  believe  that  cow-pea  silage  would  have  any 
bad  effect.     We  prefer  the  crop  for  hay,  however. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Agricultural  Lime. 

T.  H.  Steff,  Bowling  Green,  Va.,  says  that  he  is 
offered  agricultural  lime,  the  siftings  of  the  rock  lime 
with  the  ashes  at  the  lime  kiln,  which  has  been  ex 
posed  to  the  weather,  for  $1  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Staunton, 
Va.  He  wishes  to  know  if  it  will  pay  him  to  freight 
this  lime  and  haul  it  over  four  miles  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Whether  it  will  pay  you  to  use  this  lime  or  not  will 
depend  upon  what  you  can  get  the  rock  lime  delivered 
for.  The  ton  will  contain  about  25  bushels,  and  will 
be  over  half  water.  The  slaked  lime  would  then  cost 
you  fully  ten  cents  per  bushel  by  the  time  you  have 
freighted  it.  It  will  be  far  less  valuab'e  than  freshly 
water-slaked  lime  would  be.  In  buying  the  lump 
lime  you  will  avoid  freighting  all  that  water  and  haul- 
ing it  four  miles,  and  a  car  load  of  rock  lime  will 
make  you  about  1,000  bushels  when  water  slaked  to  a 
powder.  The  car  load  will  be  about  400  bushels. 
Now,  you  can  figure  on   this  yourself— getting  the 


price  per  carload  in  bulk  of  the  lump  lime  delivered 
at  your  station — and  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  will 
pay  you  better  to  buy  the  rock  lime.  At  least,  that 
was  my  experience  when  farming  in  Virginia  nearer 
to  the  lime  kilns  than  you  are.  I  would  use  the  iock 
lime  at  a  little  higher  cost.  W.  F.  Massey. 


Remedy  for  Wild  Onions  or  Garlic 

Professor  Massey  asks  for  a  remedy  for  garlic.  I 
assure  him  that  when  garlic  is  cut  when  in  full  bloom 
the  stalk  cut  is  killed,  root  and  branch.  I  have  put 
the  mowing  machine  on  acres  of  garlic  thick  enough 
to  cast  a  swath  with  no  stalk  of  garlic  the  next  year 
appearing  on  cut  over  area.  This  operation,  however, 
does  not  kill  the  dormant  garlic  which  the  next  year 
may  come  up,  but  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  head. 
My  only  contention  is  that  a  stalk  cut  wheu  in  full 
bloom  is  killed,  root  and  branch.  A  Virginia  Farm- 
ers' Club  once  turned  me  down  because  my  process 
left  seeds  for  immature  growths,  yet  not  a  man  thereof 
ever  tested  my  statement,  consequently.  I  wish  the 
Professor,  should  he  experiment,  to  remember  my  only 
claim  is  the  killing  of  a  stalk  by  cutting  it  when  in 
bloom.  R.  S.  Lacy. 

District  of  Columbia. 


Paris  Green  and  Tobacco  Worms. 

Last  year  I  used  Paris  green  to  kill  tobacco  worms. 
I  mixed  1  lb.  Paris  green  with  40  lbs.  flour,  aud  put 
the  mixture  on  with  a  sifter.  I  found  that  it  killed 
lots  of  worms,  but  that  it  burnt  my  tobacco  in  some 
places.  Was  it  because  the  mixture  was  too  strong, 
or  that  I  put  on  too  much  ?  There  was  more  put  on 
in  the  burnt  spots  than  where  it  was  not  burnt. 

Will  Paris  green  kill  flea  bugs!  Some  of  the  farm- 
ers in  my  county  have  a  Hotchkiss  insect  powder  dis- 
tributor. With  it,  they  say,  they  can  put  on  the  pure 
Paris  green  so  evenly  that  it  will  not  burn  the  to- 
bacco, aud  yet  kill  the  worms.  Would  you  advise  the 
use  of  pure  Paris  green  on  tobacco?  How  many  ap- 
plications of  Paris  green  would  be  advisable  to  apply 
to  a  crop  of  tobacco  ?  Would  be  pleased  to  have  any 
information  in  regard  to  the  use  of  insecticides  for 
killing  tobacco  worms.  Please  answer  through  the 
Planter.  J.  T.  Hicks. 

Durham  Co.,  N.  C. 

The  experiments  made  in  Kentucky,  Florida,  and 
elsewhere  show  that  Paris  green  may  be  safely  used  to 
kill  both  the  tobacco  worms  and  the  tobacco  flea  beetle. 
For  this  purpose  it  should  be  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  1  lb.  of  Paris  green  to  125  gallons  of  water,  or  if 
used  dry,  1  part  of  the  Paris  green  to  20  parts  of  flour 
or  dry  dust.  The  mixture  should  be  sprayed  or 
dusted  evenly  over  the  plants  with  either  a  spray 
pump  or  a  powder  gun.  If  applied  unevenly  so 
that  an  excess  of  the  Paris  green  is  dropped  in  places 
this  may  burn  the  tobacco — but  with  reasonable  care 
in  application  no  such  trouble  will  happen.  The 
remedy  will  require  to  be  repeated  several  times  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  the  crop,  as  the  different  broods  of 
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the  worms  and  beetles  are  hatched  out.    The  numbers  |  with  rye  and  clover.     Do  you  thiuk  that  my  plau  is  a 
of  these  broods  may  be  very   largely   decreased  by   correct  one  to  improve  the  land? 


keeping  down  the  growth  of  Jamestown  or  Jimson 

weed  and  other  solanaeeous  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

tobacco  fields  or  by  poisoning  these  weeds  with  heavy 

dressings  of  Paris  grpen.    The  poisoning  of  the  blooms 

of  the  Jimson  weed  with  cobalt  solution,   made  by 

mixing  one  ounce  of  cobalt  with  half  a  pint  of  honey       l.  The  plan  suggested  will,  no  doubt,  improve  your 

or  molasses  and  a  pint  of  water,  and  dropping  a  little  land.     It  would  do  so  faster  if  you  would  apply  300 

of  this    into  the   blooms   or  into   imitation   Jimson   lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre  before  planting  the 


2.  Have  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Planter  had  any 
experience  with  winter  vetch  ?  if  so,  with  what  suc- 
cess? My  experience  with  hairy  vetch  is  that  stock 
does  not  relish  it  sufficiently  to  justify  one  raising  it 
as  a  forage  crop.  D.  Knapexbergek. 

Goochland  Co.,  Ya. 


blooms  made  of  chiDa,  which  can  be  bought  in  most 
large  towns  in  the  tobacco  sections,  has  been  found  to 
be  effectual  in  destroying  the  moths  which  lay  the 
eggs  from  which  the  worms  hatch.  The  bud  worm, 
which  sometimes  does  injury  to  the  tobacco  crop,  is 


peas.  All  the  leguminous  crops  are  large  consumers 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  If  helped  with  these 
mineral  fertilizers  they  will  grow  more  luxuriantly, 
and  thus  gather  much  more  nitrogen  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  put  much  more  vegetable  matter  into  the 


the  same  worm  that  injures  the  corn  crop.  It  also  soil  when  turned  down.  Unless  the  land  is  very  de- 
can  be  killed  by  the  Paris  green  spray  or  dusting.  ]  void  of  humus  we  would  cut  the  pea  crop,  and  make 
— Ed.  it  into  hay,  leaving  a  long  stubble  to  plow  down,  and 

only  turn  down  the  vetch  crop.     This  crop  ought  also 

Late  or    Fall    Cabbage.  to  be  turned  down  earlier  than  the  end  of  May  in  or- 

Will  you  please  tell  me  through  the  next  Planter,   der  that  it  may  decompose  so  as  to  be  of  service  to 
when  and  how  to   plant   cabbage   in  this  section    lor   tjje  tobacco  crop. 

the  fall  crop.     I  am  40  miles  from  Charleston,  S.  C,       2    We  have  n  the  winter  vetch  with  8UC 

on  the  N.  E.  R.  R.  „  ,  ..  ,     ,  ,  ,T  .,     _    : 

2d.  How  to  cultivate  the  crop.         M.  A.  Floyd.     I  and  know  others  who  have  done  so.    Ion  are  the  first 


Berkeley  Co..  8.  C. 

The  mistake  usually  made  in  endeavoring  to  grow 
a  fall  or  winter  crop  of  cabbage  in  the  South  is  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  too  early.  The  plants  are  usually 
eaten  up  by  the  caterpillars,  worms,  and  beetles 
during  the  hot  weather.  In  South  Carolina  the  mid- 
dle of  August  will  be  early  enough  to  sow  the  seed. 
It  should  then  be  sown  on  a  finely  prepared,  rich  bed 
so  as  to  ensure  quick  germination  and  rapid  growth. 


person  who  has  complained  to  us  that  stock  do  not 
relish  hairy  vetch.  We  have  a  number  of  so hscribers 
who  make  it  into  hay  every  year,  and  have  heard  no 
complaint  from  them.  Like  any  other  new  crop,  cat- 
tle have  to  learn  to  like  it.  They  soon  acquire  this. 
—Ed. 


A  BIG  CORN  AREA. 


Everything  points  to  an  enormous  area  of  corn  this 


Dust  the  plants  with   air  slacked  lime  and  tobacco  year.     The  market  price,  the  prospect  of  another  year 

dust  as  soon  as  they  appear  to  keep  off  the  Ilea  beetles  of  profitable  s^ock  feeding,  and  the  numerous  barren 

and  worms.     As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  wheat  £eld*  a1,!  fa™.r  a  big  acreage.     But  it  must  be 

.    .      „  ...  ..    ,  ,         ,     ,        -     . .  remembered  that  this  country  can  make  use  of  a  big 

to  handle  set  out  in  moist  clay  or  loam  land  made  rich  (TOp  and  tha(.  a  wide  area  is  necessary  to  produce  it. 

with  manure  and  fertilizer.     Cultivate  frequently  to  The  uses  of  corn  are  multiplying.     The  amount  sold 

conserve  moisture  and  encourage  rapid  growth..  A  from  the  farms  is  increasing  every  year,  and  so  is  the 

top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  along  side  the  quantity  fed  to  animals.     Cattle,  hog,  sheep  and  horse 

rows,  say  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  after  the  feedinS  are  a»  Srow!Df  And,USt'LelS°ia5.,af^°°SUmP 
plants  have  fairly  started  to  grow,  will  help  them  very 


mnch.  They  should  begin  to  head  in  November  and 
in  December  will  be  well  headed,  when  they  should 
be  bent  down  with  the  heads  to  the  north,  and  the 
soil  be  banked  over  the  stalk.  The  best  variety  for 
the  fall  crop  is  Premium  Flat  Dutch. — Ed. 

Improving  Land. 


tion  of  corn  is  concerned,  for  they  are  taking  more  of 
it  every  year.     Much  range  stock  that  formerly  went 
to  market  almost  entirely  off  grass  is  now  finished 
with  corn  ;  the  mutton  industry  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  transformed  into  a  lamb  fattening  business.    In 
these  and  other  directions,  such  as  manufacturing  and 
exportation,  the  consumption  of  corn  is  surely  gaining 
on  the  production.    An  extraordinary  crop  with  com- 
paratively low  prices,  is  still  among  the  possibilities, 
but  the  day  has  forever  gone  by  when  a  crop  of  two 
.    thousand  million  bushels  will  bring  the  price  down  to 
1.  I  have  a  piece  of  rather  thin  laud  underlaid  with     fa    f    j      iot_NaL  stockman. 
a  good  red  subsoil.     I  intend  to  plant  it  with  cow-  r 

peas,  and  when  the  first  picking  of  ripened  peas  is  

done  plow  down  and  sow  with  hairy  vetch,  plow  that  ... 

nnder  last  of  May,  and  put  on  300  lbs.  of  good  fertil-       When  corresponding  with  advertisers,  say  that  you 

izer  to  the  acre,  and  plant  to  tobacco  to  be  followed '  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Southern  Planter. 
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Trucking,  Garden   and   Orchard. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Snaps,  lima  and  butter  beaus,  pole  beans,  cucum 
bers,  squashes,  melons,  and  cantaloupes  should  be 
planted  this  month,  and  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  pepper 
and  sweet  potato  plants  be  set  out. 


Egg  plants  should  be  set  out  in  the  richest  land,  on 
light  warm  soil.  Plant  three  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
fertilize  with  a  good  forkful  of  well-rotted  barn  yard 
manure  and  a  handful  of  high  grade  fertilizers  to  each 
plant.  Cultivate  shallow  and  frequently,  and  push 
them  forward  with  a  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
after  they  have  well  started  in  growth.  Look  out  for 
potato  bugs.  They  are  as  destructive  of  egg  plants  as 
of  Irish  potatoes.  Spray  with  Paris  green  before  the 
fruit  forms  ;  afterwards  the  bags  must  be  handpicked. 
The  Improved  New  York  Purple  is  the  best  variety  to 
grow. 

Snaps,  lima  beans,  butter  beans,  and  pole  beans  do 
not  require  very  rich  land,  but  it  should  be  of  average 
fertility  and  well  worked.  A  light  dressing  of  farm- 
yard manure,  or  a  fertilizer  having,  say  2  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  7  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  6  per 
cent,  of  potash,  applied  at  the  rate  of  300  or  400 
pounds  to  the  acre,  will  usually  be  found  sufficient  to 
secure  a  good  yield.  The  Dwarf  Limas  will  be  found 
to  produce  good  yields  of  very  nice  beans,  and  they 
avoid  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  poles.  In  growing 
the  tall  limas,  butter  beans,  and  pole  beans,  take  care 
to  plant  the  poles  well  in  the  ground  when  setting 
them,  or  the  crop  will  be  likely  to  blow  down  when  it 
most  needs  to  stand  upright. 


Cucumbers,  melons,  squashes  and  cantaloupes  should 
be  set  six  feet  apart  each  way  in  well- worked,  light 
warm  land.  Give  each  hill  a  good  shovelful  or  two  of 
well-rotted  farm  yard  manure,  and  mix  a  good  hand 
ful  of  high-grade  fertilizer  having,  say,  6  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  4  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  7  per 
cent,  of  potash  in  each  hill  before  setting  the  seeds. 
Plant  three  or  four  seeds  to  a  hill,  and  thin  out  to  a 
single  plant  after  they  have  made  two  or  three  leaves. 
The  young  plants,  especially  melons  and  cantaloupes, 
are  frequently  much  troubled  with  bugs  and  the  melon 
louse.  Dusting  the  young  plants  when  wet  with  dew 
•with  bone  meal  or  plaster,  has  often  been  found  to  be 
of  service  in  stopping  the  damage  by  the  bugs.  Culti- 
vate the  crops  until  the  running  of  the  vines  prevents 
working. 

Plant  sweet  corn  for  successional  crops  every  two 


weeks  until  the  end  of  July.    Any  surplus  will  be  en- 
joyed by  the  live  stock. 


Celery  seed  may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  in  June,  on  a  moist  shady  bed.  Make  the 
soil  fine,  and  just  cover  the  seed,  which  should  not  be 
sown  too  thickly.  If  the  bed  is  shaded  with  mats  or 
boards  until  the  seed  germinates,  it  will  be  an  advan- 
tage. After  the  plants  are  up,  keep  free  from  weeds, 
and  encourage  a  stocky,  hardy  growth.  The  plants 
will  not  be  wanted  to  set  out  before  August. 


All  the  early  planted  crops  should  be  kept  vigor- 
ously growing  by  frequent  cultivation.  As  the  crops 
become  ready  for  gathering,  gather  and  market  in  the 
most  attractive  form.  There  is  much,  very  much,  in 
the  way  in  which  a  crop  is  put  on  the  market.  Buy- 
ers are  tempted  to  give  higher  prices  by  attractive 
packing,  careful  sorting,  and  uniform  quality.  Use 
nothing  but  full  standard-size  packages,  and  give  good 
measure  and  full  count.  Get  a  reputation  for  a  good 
article,  and  the  name  will  then  sell  it.  Have  shipping 
baskets  and  crates  ready  at  hand  before  the  crop  is 
ready,  and  require  your  commission  merchant  to  keep 
you  posted  every  day  with  prices  and  requirements  of 
the  markets  you  ship  to.  Ascertain  the  latest  time 
at  which  you  can  ship  to  reach  your  market,  and  don't* 
have  the  packages  waiting  half  a  day  in  the  hot  sun 
before  they  are  wanted.  The  facilities  for  shipping 
North  and  West  are  now  much  improved,  and  it  will 
pay  in  the  end  to  build  up  distant  markets.  Though 
the  profit  may  not  be  large  on  these  long  distance 
shipments,  they  relieve  the  home  markets  and  keep 
up  prices  there,  so  that  the  average  obtained  will  be 
higher. 


When  setting  out  your  tomato  plants,  plant  a  hill 
of  corn  every  few  yards.  The  boll  worms,  which  are 
so  destructive  of  tomato  fruits,  will,  when  they  have 
the  choice,  select  corn  before  tomatoes.  The  corn 
should  be  fed  to  stock  before  the  worms  mature.  In 
this  way  the  crop  of  worms  next  year  will  be  reduced. 
Pick  off  all  wormy  tomatoes  as  soon  as  seen,  and  give 
them  to  the  hogs. 


Tie  up  the  grape  vines  as  they  grow,  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  surplus  canes  by  disbudding.  Spray  as 
recommended  in  the  Spray  Calendar  published  in  the 
March  issue. 


Mention  the  Planter  to  your  friends. 
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MARKETS   FOR  TRUCK  AND  FRUIT  CROPS. 

We  learn  that  the  Chesapeake  aud  Ohio  railroad  is 
endeavoring  to  interest  Western  commission  houses  in 
Virginia  truck  and  fruit  crops,  and  has  induced  a 
number  of  these  men  to  visit  the  State  and  ascertain 
whether  they  can  secure  consignments.  If  the  prospect 
of  a  business  is  at  all  encouraging,  the  C.  and  O.  rail 
road  will  run  special  vegetable  and  fruit  trains  from 
Norfolk  to  Cincinnati,  where  the  consignments  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  "Big  Four,"  and  carried  as  far 
West  as  Detroit.  We  hope  to  see  our  truckers  give 
the  railroad  company  their  support  in  this  matter,  as 
it  will  be  a  means  of  preventing  overstocking  of  the 
Northern  markets  and  tend  to  establish  better  mar 
kets  there  and  at  local  points.  We  want  all  the  out- 
lets we  can  get  for  our  enormous  Southern  truck  crops 
and  later  for  our  fruit  crops.  Whilst  the  Northern 
markets  are  capable  of  taking  great  quantities  of  pro 
duce,  they  yet  cannot  handle  profitably  all  the  South 
can  send,  when  it  is  sent  almost  wholly  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  West  needs  our  crops,  and  will  pay 
well  for  them  if  only  they  can  be  put  there  in  good 
condition.  This  the  railroad  company  promises  to  do 
if  only  properly  supported. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  IN  ALBEHARLE. 

Personal  observation  (ualhi-  us  to  report  a  bright 
outlook  for  fruit  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia. 
All  through  Albemarle  the  fruit  growers  are  enthusi- 
astic, aud  indications  point  to  the  largest  crop  of  ap- 
ples and  plums,  especially,  raised  for  some  years.  Mr. 
Walter  Whately,  of  Yancey's  Mills,  has  the  largest 
plum  orchard  in  his  section,  and,  at  this  writing,  it  is 
bloomiug  most  profusely.  It  is  such  a  grand  sight 
that  Mr.  W.  has  had  it  photographed.  We  recom- 
mend to  our  Albemarle  friends  that  they  keep  their 
spray  pumps  working,  and  we  feel  suie  that  they  will 
top  the  market  with  their  product.  B.  M.  S. 


SUGAR  BEETS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Very  many  of  the  crops  which  are  planted  in  the 
spring  in  the  North  are  found  to  do  better  when 
planted  in  November  in  the  South.  This  is  the  case 
with  sugar  beets.  Planted  in  rows  two  feet  apart  on 
sandy  soil,  and  thinned  to  six  inches  in  the  row,  and 
covered  by  a  sweep  in  December  the  beet  is  ready  to 
take  off  in  perfect  condition  in  May  and  June.     B. 


Mention  the  Planter  when  corresponding  with  ad- 
vertisers. 


POLLINATION  IN  ORCHARDS. 

1.  Scarcely  one  fruit  blossom  in  ten  sets  fruit,  even 
in  the  most  favorable  seasons  and  with  the  most  pro 
ductive  varieties. 

2.  Trees  making  a  very  vigorous  growth  may  drop 
their  blossoms. 

3.  Brown  rot,  apple  or  pear  scab,  and  pear  blight 
may  kill  the  blossoms. 

4.  Frost  injury  to  blossoms  is  of  all  degrees.  Even 
flowers  which  appear  to  be  uninjured  may  be  so  weak- 
ened that  they  cannot  set  fruit. 

5.  Rain  during  the  blooming  season  prevents  the 
setting  of  fruit  chiefly  by  destroying  the  vitality  of 
the  pollen,  injuring  the  stigma,  or  by  preventing  fer- 
tilization because  of  the  low  temperature.  The  wash- 
ing of  pollen  from  the  anthers  seldom  causes  serious 

IONS. 

6.  Much  of  the  unsatisfactory  fruiting  of  orchards 
all  over  the  country  is  due  to  self- sterility.  A  tree  is 
self  sterile  if  it  cannot  set  fruit  unless  planted  near 
other  varieties. 

7.  The  main  cause  of  self-sterility  is  the  inability 
of  the  pollen  of  a  variety  to  fertilize  the  pistils  of 
that  variety. 

8.  Poor  stamens  and  pistils  or  the  premature  ripen- 
ing of  either  are  but  minor  causes  of  self-sterility. 

9  An  indication  of  self  sterility  is  the  continued 
dropping  of  young  fruit  from  isolated  trees  or  solid 
blocks  of  one  variety. 

10.  Self  sterility  is  not  a  constant  character  with 
any  variety.  The  same  variety  may  be  self-sterile 
in  one  place  and  nearly  self-fertile  in  another. 

11.  Poorly  nourished  trees  are  more  likely  to  be 
sterile  with  their  own  pollen  than  well  fed  trees  are. 

12.  The  loss  of  fruit  from  self  sterility  usually  may 
be  prevented  by  planting  other  varieties  among  the 
self  sterile  trees. 

13.  The  European  and  Oriental  pears  can  fertilize 
each  other,  and  many  varieties  of  the  domestica,  Jap- 
anese, and  native  plums  are  likewise  inter  fertile, 
provided  they  bloom  together. 

14.  The  pollen  of  some  varieties  will  give  larger 
fruit  than  that  of  others  when  it  falls  on  or  is  ap- 
plied to  the  pistils  of  either  self  sterile  or  self  fertile 
Varieties. 

15.  Among  our  common  orchard  fruits  cross  pollin- 
ation seldom  has  an  immediate  influence  on  the  size 
of  the  fruit  itself. 

16.  Cross  polination  probably  gives  better  results 
than  self  pollination  with  nearly  all  varieties. 

17.  It  is  advisable  and  practicable  to  plant  all  va- 
rieties of  orchard  fruits,  be  they  self  sterile  or  self- 
fertile,  with  reference  to  cross-pollination. 

18.  Insects  are  probably  more  important  than  wind 
for  carrying  pollen  from  tree  to  tree. 

19.  Final  suggestions. — a.  When  sitting  out  new 
orchards  do  not  plant  a  solid  block  of  each  variety, 
but  mix  them  intelligently. 

b.  If  established  orchards  are  unfruitful  because  of 
self-sterility  it  may  be  profitable  to  put  a  few  grafts  of 
another  variety  in  each  tree. 

c.  Keep  fruit  trees  well  nourished,  but  do  not  stim- 
ulate them  to  an  over-vigorous  growth. 

S.  W.  Fletchee. 
Cornell  Expt.  Station,  2T.  Y. 
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WATERMELONS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

We  have,  in  watermelons,  a  crop  which  is  assuming 
very  great  importance  at  the  South,  and  every  year 
sees  hundred  upon  hundreds  of  acres  devoted  to  their 
production,  while  in  June  and  July  they  go  North  by 
the  train  loads,  often  bringing  fancy  prices. 

To  be  successful  with  watermelons  the  grower  must 
first  select  the  proper  location  The  land  should  be 
well  drained,  of  a  light  sandy  texture,  and  naturally 
fertile.  Freshly  cleared  land  is  a  good  place,  or  an 
old  broom  straw  field  which  has  lain  out  a  number  of 
years.  I  have  also  had  good  success  on  a  pea  vine 
stubble,  following  in  a  rotation  with  cotton,  corn  with 
peas  sown  between,  followed  by  oats,  with  peas  sown 
again  after  the  oats,  to  be  cut  for  hay,  and  furnish  the 
pea  vine  stubble  for  the  melons ;  then  cotton  again, 
and  so  on.  In  a  four-year  rotation  like  this,  melons 
are  less  likely  to  suffer  from  the  disease  known  as  the 
Southern  blight.  But  even  this  far  apart,  they  are 
sometimes  affected.  Indeed,  this  matter  is  assuming 
very  serious  proportions,  and  a  remedy  for  the  wilt, 
or  blight,  is  badly  needed. 

It  seems  that  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station  is 
meetiug  with  some  success  in  checking  the  disease  by 
an  application  of  lime  to  the  infected  land,  during  the 
winter  previous  to  planting.  They  are,  I  believe,  con 
tinuiug  these  experiments,  the  final  result  of  which 
will  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest.  It  can,  at 
any  rate,  do  no  harm  to  try  lime  at  the  rate  of— say  40 
bushels  per  acre ;  for  when  one  has  to  find  a  fresh 
piece  of  land  every  year  on  which  to  plant  his  melons 
the  land  available  for  this  purpose  soon  becomes  ex- 
hausted. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  who  is  quite  an  extensive 
watermelon  grower,  after  having  used  up  his  own  land 
in  this  manner,  has  rented  from  year  to  year  all  the 
land  in  his  vicinity  that  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and 
what  he  will  do  now  to  find  land  free  from  the  fungus 
I  am  unable  to  say.  Anyway,  the  best  we  can  do  for 
the  present  is  a  wide  rotation  and  the  use  of  lime. 

After  selecting  the  location,  the  land  should  be  well 
broken  with  a  two-horse  plow  and  worked  down  fine. 
Then  lay  off  the  rows  ten  feet  apart  with  double  mould- 
board  plow,  going  twice  in  the  row,  and  running  as 
deep  as  possible. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Massey,  of  the  North  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station,  advocates  the  practice  of  checking  off 
the  rows  ten  feet  apart  each  way,  throwing  out  a  wide 
hole  at  the  crossings,  in  which  half  a  bushel  of  com- 
post made  from  well  rotted  manure  and  leaf  mould 
from  the  woods  is  placed.  This  is  to  be  spread  evenly, 
and  a  handful  of  high  grade  guano  worked  in  on  the 
surface,  after  which  the  hill  is  made  up,  and  the  seed 


planted.  I  mean  to  try  this  method  this  year.  I 
have,  however,  had  remarkably  good  success  by 
spreading  manure  the  whole  length  of  the  row  in  the 
deep  furrows  spoken  of  above,  stirring  in  a  little  soil, 
and  then  bedding  by  throwing  four  furrows  together 
over  the  manure.  I  then  check  across  this  bed  every 
ten  feet  aud  plant  the  seed  at  the  crossings. 

A  little  dab  of  manure  in  the  hill  is  not  enough  for 
melons,  they  need  lots  of  fertilizer,  and  they  need  it 
spread  out  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  hill  ;  for  as  long  a*  the  roots  can  reach  out  aud 
find  fresh  fields  to  conquer,  the  vines  will  continue  to 
grow.  Every  one,  however,  is  not  able  to  obtain  ma- 
nure or  compost  for  the  melons  ;  especially  is  this  true 
with  the  large  grower,  and  commercial  fertilizer,  if 
properly  applied,  can  be  made  to  answer  very  nicely. 
The  main  advantage  with  compost  when  put  deep  in 
the  ground  is,  that  it  holds  more  moisture  for  the 
crop  during  a  drouth. 

I  well  remember  one  o.'  the  best  watermelon  crops  I 
ever  raised  was  fertilized  with  commercial  fertilizer. 
This  was  applied  in  the  drill  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per 
acre,  stirred  in,  and  two  furrows  put  on  it.  I  then 
let  it  stand  about  two  weeks,  after  which  I  put  300 
lbs.  more  fertilizer  on  each  side  of  this  list,  threw  two 
more  furrows  to  the  bed,  and  planted.  The  plants 
came  up  with  a  fine  dark  green  color,  and  grew  off 
well  from  the  start,  doing  really  better  than  an  ad- 
joining field  on  which  manure  was  used. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  labor  saved  by 
using  commercial  fertilizer  for  melons,  and  if  the  soil 
is  well  and  deeply  prepared  and  cultivated  rapidly 
after  the  plants  start,  almost,  if  uot  quite,  as  good  re- 
sults may  be  obtained. 

A  fertilizer  for  melons  should  contain  about  am- 
monia 5  per  cent,,  phosphoric  acid  0  per  cent.,  and 
potash  7  per  cent.,  used  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
500  lbs.  per  acre.  Instead  of  that  the  following  may 
be  used :  Take  nitrate  of  soda  200  lbs.,  cotton -seed 
meal  700  lbs.,  and  acid  phosphate  840  lbs.,  and  mu- 
riate of  potash,  200  lbs.  to  make  a  ton,  or  tankage 
(9  percent.),  025  lbs.  bone  meal,  1,100  lbs.,  aud  mu- 
riate of  potash  275  lbs.  will  also  make  a  fertilizer  with 
the  proper  analysis. 

In  regard  to  varieties,  the  old  Georgia  Rattlesnake 
still  holds  its  own  with  us,  whilst  a  new  variety  known 
as  the  Kleckley  Sweet  is  proving  a  great  favorite  with 
many  ;  the  Jones  is  also  popular,  and  I  saw  carloads 
of  Kolb  Gems  goiug  North  last  summer,  but  these  are 
too  coarse  for  our  use,  although  they  make  a  good 
shipping  melon. 

Battle  Hill,  Ga.  F.  J.  Merriam. 


Mention  the  Planter  to  your  friends. 


1900  .J 
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Live  Stock  and   Dairy. 

SHORTHORNS.  they  are  profitably  kept  on  the  lowlands,  in  the  rich- 

In  our  last  issue  we  noted  the  fact  that  Shorthorns  est  and  most  productive  valleys  in  the  kingdom,  for 
were  again  growing  in  popularity.  As  a  further  illus-  which  lauds  the  farmers  pay  an  annual  rent  of  six  to 
tration  of  this  fact,  we  note  that  at  a  sale  at  Minnea-   elSht  dollars  per  acre. 

polis  on  the  26th  of  March,  35  cows  sold  for  $12,900,  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  sheep  can  be  prof- 
an  average  of  $368.60  each,  whilst  45  head,  bulls  and  "ably  kept  in  the  South,  especially  in  the  extensive 
cows,  sold  for  $15,426,  an  average  of  $342.80  each.  At  elevated  regions,  and  would  there  be  more  profitable 
the  sale  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Edward's  herd  at  Webster  City,  than  any  other  kind  of  stock.  Their  thick  covering 
la.,  on  April  3d,  34  cows  sold  for  $16,635,  an  average  °f  ™ol  w°uld  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  in- 
of  $471.60  each, "and  70  head,  bulls  and  cows,  sold  for  tended  to  inhabit  a  northern  climate,  but  they  do  well 
$21,050,  ani  average  of  $421  each.  At  this  sale  one  J  in  Italy,  Spain,  Northern  Africa,  and  even  in  tropical 
cow,  Golden  Lassie,  sold  for  $2, 000,  and  several  others  countries. 

sold  for  over  $1,000  each.  This  sale  marked  the  highest ,  According  to  the  most  reliable  statistics  we  have, 
prices  for  Shorthorns  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  past,   the  number  of  sheep  kept  in  the  United  States  in  the 

!  year  1880  was  40,765,900.     Average  value  per  head, 
|  $2.21.    In  1899,  it  was  39,114,453.    Average  value  per 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE.  head,  $2.75. 

The  high-water  mark  in  Aberdeen- Angus  sales  was  It  will  be  noticed  with  surprise  that  fewer  sheep 
reaehedjMareh  22d,  when  the  Woodland  herd  of  Wal-  were  kept  in  1899  than  in  1880,  nineteen  years  previ- 
lace  Estill, |of  Estill,  Mo.,  was  sold  at  Chicago.  Fifty-  ous,  although  the  value  per  head  was  54  cents  greater, 
eight  cows  soldlfor  $33,845,  an  average  of  $583.55  each.  In  the  year  1893,  the  number  went  up  to  over  47  mil- 
Seventy  two  head,  bulls  and  cows,  sold  for  $41,710,  lions,  and  in  1897  fell  to  3S,S1S,643— a  falling  off  of 
an  average  of  $579.30  each.  At  this  sale  one  cow,  more  than  teu  million  sheep  in  four  years.  As  these 
Lucia;  Estill,  sold  for  $2,S00,  another  one  for  $2,000,  great  fluctuations  did  not  take  place  with  any  other 
and  several  others  for  over  $1,000  each.  One  bull  sold  kinds  of  stock,  it  has  been  justly  ascribed  to  changes 
for  $2,100,  ana  another  for  $1,150.  The  "  Doddies"  in  the  tariff  on  wool, 
are  still  to  the  front,  and  they  deserve  the  place.  The  number  of  sheep  kept  in  Virginia  in  1899 

was 369,527 

The  number  in  West  Virginia  in  1899  was 440,014 


Total  in  the  two  Virginias 800,541 


SHEEP-RAISING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

It  is  said  that  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  who  was 
proud  of  his  descent  from  the  Indian  Princess  Poca-       The  number  of  sheep  kept   in  Ohio  in  1899  was 
hontas,  declared  he  would  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  2,730,471. 

any  time  to  kick  a  sheep.  As  sheep  are  the  most  It  thus  appears  that  the  State  of  Ohio — just  across 
harmless  and  innocent  of  all  the  domestic  animals,  I  the  river  from  the  Virginias  (with  twenty  six  thou- 
Mr.  Randolph's  dislike  must  have  been  engendered  sand  square  miles  less  territory),  keeps  three  times  as 
by  economical  or  political  considerations.  Perhaps  many  sheep  as  both  of  them  added,  and  three  huu- 
sheep  had  not  paid  him  so  well  as  raising  other  stoek  dred  thousand  besides. 

and  tobacco,  and  he  hated  them,  not  because  they  In  1S99,  Pennsylvania  had  nearly  as  many  sheep  as 
were  bad  morally,  but  because  they  were  a  bad  in-  both  Virginias,  with  twenty  two  thousand  square  miles 
vestment.      It   is   more  probable,  however,  that  he  less  area. 

hated  them  because  there  was  a  protective  tariff  on  The  same  year,  New  York  (with  nineteen  thousand 
wool.  square  miles  less  area)  had  over  thirty  thousand  more 

The  native  habitat  of  sheep  is  a  hilly  country.  Our  sheep  than  both  Virginias  put  together, 
domesticated  sheep  were  no  doubt  descended  from  the  The  shrewd  flockmasters  of  Ohio  make  money  rais- 
wild  sheep  to  be  found  on  the  Rocky  mountains  of  ing  sheep  else  they  would  not  be  apt  to  raise  them, 
North  America,  on  the  mountains  of  Northern  Africa,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Virginians  should 
and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Asia,  They  were  not  keep  as  many  as  are  kept  in  Ohio. 
evidently  designed  for  the  hills,  and  do  better  there,  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  who,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
but  when  they  become  acclimated  to  the  lowlands,  was  the  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Depart- 
they  can  be  raised  without  difficulty.     In  England,   ment,  says:  "The  mountain  regions  of  Virginia  are 
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unexcelled  as  sheep  walks.  The  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate and  excellence  of  the  mountain  pastures,  are 
conditions  favoring  the  production  of  the  best  quali- 
ties of  wool." 

Dr.  Galen  Wilson  and  Prof.  Massey,  I  think,  have 
advised  Southern  farmers  to  keep  more  sheep. 

In  the  South,  they  have  an  advantage  over  the  far- 
mers in  the  North  in  having  shorter  winters,  less 
snow,  and  consequently  less  requirement  for  winter 
fodder.  la  fact,  sheep  can  be  kept  in  the  South  with 
out  any  winter  fodder  at  all.  South  of  the  Ohio  river 
they  will  live  on  grass  alone,  but  should  nol  be  forced 
to  do  it. 

Anthony  Kilgore,  of  Kentucky,  says:  "For  thir- 
teen years,  my  sheep  have  never  been  fed,  either  win 
ter  or  summer,  but  live  bountifully  the  year  round  on 
blue-grass  alone." 

In  Texas,  where  2.5^3.917  sheep  were  kept  in  1S99,  no 
winter  fodder  is  ever  required. 

Sheep  were  introduced  into  the  Colony  of  Virginia 
in  1609,  and  in  forty  years  had  increased  to  3,000.  A 
few  years  later,  they  were  brought  into  New  York  and 
New  England,  but  the  increase  in  numbers  was  never 
so  rapid  as  would  have  been  expected.  The  great  en 
emy  to  sheep  raising  in  America  has  always  been  dogs. 
The  editor  of  the  Southern  Cultivator  once  said  :  "Civ- 
ilization has  to  be  further  advanced  than  it  would  be 
proper  to  name  before  a  community  will  think  as  much 
of  sheep  as  it  does  of  dogs." 

During  the  colonial    period,  it  was  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  to  discourage  the  raising  of  wool  and, 
the  manufacture  of  cloths.     The  changes  in  the  tariff! 
on  wool,  and  the  threatened  changes,  have  deterred 
some   farmers   from   engaging   in   sheep-raising,    and 
caused  others  to  abandon  it. 

Tariff  or  uo  tariff  on  wool,  I  believe  that  sheep  well 
cared  for  will  give  as  good  returns  anywhere  in  this 
country  as  any  other  stock,  and,  on  thin  soils  and 
mountainous  regions,  a  great  deal  better.  For  the 
amount  of  food  consumed,  the  money  invested,  and 
the  labor  expended  upon  them,  they  will  declare  as 
good  a  dividend  as  hogs,  horses,  steers  or  cows.  They 
can  be  more  cheaply  kept  than  any  other  stock,  be 
cause  they  are  not  so  particular  about  their  food,  and 
will  devour  more  of  the  coarse  grasses  and  weeds  than 
any  other  animals,  unless  it  be  goats.  In  fact,  they 
are  hardly  particular  enough  when  hungry,  and  will 
sometimes  eat  poisonous  plants.  There  are  no  other 
animals  that  can  be  kept  on  the  farm  which  will  assist 
in  cleaning  it  up  and  freeing  it  from  weeds,  brush  and 
thistles,  so  well  as  sheep,  or  that  will  do  more  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Ames,  of  Wisconsin,  says  his  sheep  give 
him  a  remunerative  crop  of  mutton  and  wool,  besides 
helping  to  recuperate  his  grain-impoverished  fields, 


and  "  for  every  dollar  we  have  put  into  our  sheep  they 
have  returned  us  two." 

George  McKerron,  of  Wisconsin,  says:  "There  is 
no  animal  on  the  farm  that  will  do  more  in  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  the  farm  than  sheep." 

Mr.  Mechi,  a  celebrated  English  farmer  and  experi- 
menter, said  that  "beef  must  sell  20  per  cent,  higher 
than  mutton  to  make  them  of  equal  profit." 

John  Johnson,  a  successful  farmer  of  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
said  what  he  had  made  in  the  last  forty  years  had 
been  in  large  proportion  from  sheep. 

Sheep  have  been  called  the  animals  with  "the  gol- 
den hoof,"  because  they  leave  the  fields  which  they 
tread  upon  better  than  they  find  them.  This  desira- 
ble quality  should  commend  them  to  the  South,  many 
parts  of  which  have  been  impoverished  by  constantly 
raising  cotton  and  tobacco. 

J.  W.  Ingham. 


HEREF0RD5  AS  MONEY-MAKERS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

A  great  future  looms  up  for  the  farmers  of  Virginia 
if  they  will  only  give  more  attention  to  cattle  breed- 
ing. Point  to  a  single  industry  that  has  weathered 
the  storm  of  a  world  wide  depression  with  as  much 
buoyancy.  Speculation  may  be  "  the  life  of  trade," 
but  it  is  certain  that  speculation  has  been  financial 
ruin  to  more  than  a  large  portion  of  its  followers.  It, 
therefore,  behooves  the  Virginia  farmers  to  look  care- 
fully to  a  plan  for  conducting  their  farms  that  does 
away  with  the  element  of  speculation  or  chance. 
How  shall  he  proceed  ?  To  me,  the  question  seems 
easy  to  answer.  The  demaud  for  baby  beef  poiuts  the 
way  ;  the  increasing  value  of  heifer-beef  favors  it.  In 
brief,  the  road  lies  through  breeding.  There  are  too 
many  scrub  breeders  now,  so  that  if  oue  enters  into 
competition  with  them  there  is  little  hope  ;  but  there 
is  room  at  the  top,  and  always  will  be,  and  at  the 
present  prices  of  beef  there  is  a  safe  margin  of  profit 
if  one  will  carry  on  his  operations  intelligently.  A 
purebred  Hereford  bull  bred  to  the  common  cows  of 
Virginia  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  calves  from  $5 
to  $12  per  head  above  those  of  calves  of  common  stock. 
Herefords  or  their  grades  intelligently  reared  are 
ready  for  the  market  any  time  after  they  are  six  weeks 
old,  and  they  will  top  the  market  at  any  age.  So  the 
age  to  put  them  off  is  to  be  determined  largely  by  the 
size  of  their  owner's  farm.  If  a  small  farm,  an  ambi- 
tious owner  will  want  to  keep  as  large  a  stock  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  enable  him  to  have  adequate  plant,  he 
will  wish  to  carry  his  full  capacity  in  cows.  His  plan 
will  be  to  get  his  calves  ripe  at  about  twelve  months. 
The  owner  of  a  large  farm  desirous  of  getting  as  much 
out  of  it  as  possible  with  the  minimum  of  work  and 
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trouble,  will  hold  his  produce  a  year  or  so  longer,  get- 
ting the  most  of  their  gain  on  grass.  Between  these 
extremes  are  plans  and  methods  suitable  to  every  re 
quirement.  With  heifers  growing  in  favor  with 
slaughterers  and  exporters,  and  promising  soon  to  meet 
with  their  just  dues — i.  e.,  equal  price  per  pound  with 
steers — it  will  be  seen  that  a  farm  with  twenty  cows 
«an  furnish  a  car  load  of  prime  baby-beef  annually 
that  will  net  their  producer  $1,200  to  81,500,  and  with 
the  corresponding  hogs  following  the  cattle  will  make 
an  income  attainable  in  no  other  way  on  the  farm. 
There  have  been  no  dream  days  in  Hereford  ways.  The 
history  of  the  Herefords  for  over  three  hundred  years  is 
one  of  continued  practical  development  in  utility,  with 
no  precious  time  wasted  in  fads,  manias,  whims  or 
fashions.  When  fashion  and  fad  held  their  sway  over 
the  sober  thought  of  American  cattle  breeders,  the 
Hereford  breed  of  cattle,  to  which  whims  and  fancies 
are  unknown,  was  kept  in  the  background,  for  their 
only  claims  to  public  recognition  lay  in  their  ability, 
•economy  of  production  and  value  of  the  product  of 
prime  beef;  and  when  hard  times  laid  prejudice  and 
predilection  aside  and  dollars  and  cents  (actually 
earned  by  economical  production  of  prime  beef)  be 
came  the  sole  criterion,  the  Herefords  proved  the  money 
makers  in  this  country,  just  as  they  have  proved  for 
centuries  the  rent-payers  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  present  state  of  American  agriculture, 
a  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  more  money  for  a  pure 
bred  Hereford  bull  than  for  any  animal  or  product  of 
live  stock  husbandry,  for  there  is  no  other  branch  of 
agriculture  that  to-day  offers  anything  like  so  great 
advantages  as  the  making  of  prime  young  beef.  From 
my  observation,  there  is  no  other  path  leading  to 
profitable  farmiDg  open  to  agriculturists.  I  hope  what  I 
have  said  may  be  worth  heeding. 

Fluvanna  Co.,  Va.  Andrew  Stone. 


ANIHAL  PARASITES. 


Editor  Southern  Planter: 

The  life  history  of  parasites  in  general  is  quite  sim 
pie,  but  when  the  life  history  of  those  which  act  as 
parasites  during  but  a  portion  of  their  life  is  consid 
ered,  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  habits.  Some  are  par- 
asitic only  in  the  adult  stage,  and  even  in  this  stage 
may  spend  all  or  only  a  portion  of  the  time  on  the 
host.  Others  are  parasitic  only  in  the  larval  stage, 
duriog  which  time  it  is  a  constant  parasite,  leaving  its 
host  only  to  enter  the  pupa  stage.  For  exam  pi",  the  mos 
quito,  horse  flies  and  gnats  are  parasitic ouly  in  the  adult 
form,  the  gnat  and  mosquito  passing  the  larval  and 
pupae  stages  in  moist  places  or  in  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  larvae  of  the  screw  worm  fly  and  bot  fly  are 
parasitic,  while  the  adult  is  not.  The  time  required 
for  the  different  species  of  parasites  to  pass  through 
the  different  stases  of  their  life  varies  with  each  fam 
ily  or  species.     Some  require  months  while  others  re- 


quire but  a  few  days.  In  a  very  large  number  of  ani- 
mal parasites  their  entire  life  is  passed  upon  or  within 
the  host.  Of  the  internal  parasites  the  larv;e  are  fre- 
quently migratory  and  inhabit  organs  or  tissues  very 
remote  from  those  in  which  the  adult  is  found,  and  in 
different  species  of  animals.  For  instance,  the  larvae 
of  a  common  tape  worm  of  man  are  fouud  in  the  flesh 
of  cattle,  and  another  in  the  flesh  of  swine,  constitu- 
ting the  so  called  "pork  measles." 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  insects  which  now 
act  as  parasites  have  been  forced  to  do  so  by  chance, 
or  certain  circumstances,  aud  although  now  parasiti- 
cal, are  the  descendants  of  nou-parasitic  insects. 
There  are  numerous  facts  upon  which  deductions  are 
founded  ;  especially  from  a  biological  standpoint,  and 
by  which  the  theory  of  evolution  must  be  accepted  to 
a  certain  degree,  since  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  given  form  of  parasite  existed  before  the  exist- 
ence of  its  host.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  consid- 
ered that  the  force  of  habit  has,  in  man>  instances, 
transformed  a  non  parasitic  insect  into  a  parasitic  one, 
in  which  certain  organs  have  become  more  highly  de- 
veloped while  others  have  degenerated. 

The  natural  tendency  for  an  insect  once  started  in  a 
parasitic  life  is  to  become  more  and  more  parasitic, 
hence  the  transformation  of  organs.  In  some  the 
wings  are  lost,  or  if  present,  are  very  rudimentary, 
while  in  others  the  mouth  parts  are  greatly  developed 
for  the  purpose  of  biting  or  piercing  the  skin.  In 
others  the  clasping  organs  are  exceedingly  well  devel- 
oped for  the  purpose  of  holding.  The  eyes  and  an- 
tennae are  also  often  greatly  modified. 

Each  group  of  animals  has  its  particular  forms  of 
parasites  and  each  parasite  has  its  particular  host.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  form  of  parasite  for  every  form  of  animal 
life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  each  form  has 
its  particular  group  of  animals  for  its  host.  With  re- 
ference to  the  external  parasites,  a  parasite  of  one 
species  of  animal  will  not  survive  on  a  different  species. 
With  reference  to  the  internal  ones,  however,  there 
are  many  which  are  more  or  less  cosmopolitan — since 
several  of  them  are  content  to  gain  an  existence  in  the 
tissues,  or  organs,  of  varied  hosts,  at  least  during  some 
portion  of  their  life  cycle. 

The  rapidity  with  which  parasites  multiply  i3  as- 
tounding, and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are 
numerous  causes  of  destruction  surrounding  them 
animal  life  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility.  Leu- 
weDhoeck  calculated  that  the  female  louse  may  be- 
come the  grandmother  of  10,000  lice  in  eight  week's 
time.  Other  authors  assert  that  the  secoud  generation 
of  a  single  individual  may  furnish  2.500  progeny,  and 
the  third  generation  125,000.  Gerlach  asserts  that  a 
couple  of  the  itch  mite  of  man  yield  six  generations  in 
three  months,  the  last  generation  comprising  1,500,000 
individuals.  It  is  estimated  that  a  tape  worm  may 
throw  off  in  one  year  150  millions  of  eggs.  The  state 
of  surroundings  in  which  an  auimal  is  kept  may,  how- 
ever, hasten  or  retard  the  multiplication  of  parasites. 
Well  kept  and  regularly  groomed  auimals  are  less  lia- 
ble to  parasitic  attacks  than  poorly  kept  oues.  Cer- 
tain kinds  of  parasites  are  also  more  numerous  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  For  example,  the  flies, 
mosquitoes,  ticks,  etc.,  are  more  numerous  during  the 
warm  summer  months,  while  lice  are  in  greater  evi- 
dence in  the  winter  time  when  cattle  and  other  ani- 
mals are  crowded    together  in   stables    and    sheds. 
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Batcher's  dogs  are  more  frequently  infested  with  tape 
worms  than  those  which  have  less  raw  meat  in  their 
diet.  Certain  classes  of  paiasites  are  also  more  nu 
merons  in  some  countries  than  others.  The  trichina 
is  especially  more  common  in  Germany,  notwithstand 
ing  the  claims  made  by  the  Germans  that  American 
pork  heads  the  list  in  this  direction.  The  influence  of 
parasites  on  the  health  of  their  host  has  been  a  subject 
for  more  or  less  dispute,  in  so  much  as  some  have  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  the  host  was  not  only  not  in 
jured  but  benefitted  by  the  presence  of  the  parasite. 
Others  have  claimed,  and  with  good  reasons,  that 
parasites  are  not  only  unnecessary  for  the  health  of 
the  host  but  actually  injure  it.  It  may,  however,  be 
stated  that  certain  forms  of  parasites,  when  in  com- 
paratively small  numbers,  do  no  special  injury,  and 
are  only  discovered  by  accident,  or  by  a  most  careful 
examination,  or  on  post  mortem  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances it  has  been  stated  that  a  certain  parasite  (liver 
fluke  of  sheep)  for  a  time  improves  the  condition  of 
the  host,  since  the  primary  stimulation  of  the  liver 
by  these  parasites  is  said  to  cause  the  animal  to  take 
on  flesh  with  greater  rapidity.  On  account  of  this 
phenomenon  it  has  been  sifted  that  in  an  early  day  in 
European  countries  sheep  to  be  fattened  quickly  were 
purposely  infested  with  the  liver  fluke.  Such  a  prac- 
tice is  extremely  dangerous,  owing  to  the  great  danger 
of  infecting  the  pastures  and  other  members  of  the 
flock. « 

As  previously  stated,  it  has  been  argued  that  para 
sites  do  not  injure  the  host,  but  such  opinions  were 
offered  in  an  early  day  when  but  little  was  known  of 
the  various  forms  and  degrees  of  parasitism.  It  is  now 
a  well  demonstrated  fact  that  parasites  are  injurious 
in  at  least  three  ways. 

First,  as  direct  agents  of  loss  from  the  animal  econ- 
omy. Second,  as  carriers  of  the  micro-organisms  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  Third,  as  carriers 
of  other  forms  of  parasites.  In  the  first  instance  must 
be  considered  the  effect  produced  by  the  extraction  of 
nutrition  from  the  animal  by  the  parasite — the  loss  of 
vitality  by  the  production  of  sores  and  the  loss  of  en 
ergy  due  to  the  irritation  and  worry  caused  by  the  para- 
sites. At  first  thought  it  would  not  seem  that  the  small 
amount  of  the  animal  fluids  consumed  by  these  little 
insects  would  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  host. 
When  we  consider,  however,  the  amount  of  blood  con- 
sumed by  a  single  mosquito,  fly  or  louse,  and  then 
multiply  this  by  thousands,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
amount  of  nourishment  extracted  by  them  is  enormous. 
The  detrimental  effects  on  the  host  is  all  the  more  ap- 
parent when  the  slowness  of  the  preparation  of  these 
fluids  for  the  building  up  of  the  tissues  is  taken  into 
consideration,  as  well  as  the  need  of  the  fluids  con- 
sumed by  the  parasite  fjr  the  growth  and  strength  of 
the  animal,  the  laying  on  of  fat,  etc.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen,  that  the  drain  is  immense  and  that  the  pres 
ence  of  p-trasites  is  no  insignificant  matter.  The  loss 
by  the  degeneration  of  tissues  manifested  in  the  forma 
tion  of  sores,  ulcers,  scab,  etc.,  making  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  animal  economy,  is  also  of  great  importance, 
and  is  a  source  of  heavy  draiu  on  the  animal  in  addi 
tion  to  the  loss  of  nutrition.  The  irritation  caused  by 
parasites,  especially  on  nervous  animals,  or  on  sensi- 
tive parts  of  the  animal,  is  often  of  great  injury,  as  is 
illustrated  in  the  attacks  of  the  hot  flies  of  the  horse, 
sheep,  and  ox.     Tne  irritating  effect  of  the  common 


horse  and  horn  flies  upon  horses  aud  cattle  in  pastures 
in  the  summer  tim^  is  often  au  important  factor  in  the 
prevention  of  the  laying  on  of  flesh. 

It  has  been  stated  that  as  the  biting  lice  live  on  the 
cast  off  scales  of  the  skin,  hair  or  feathers  of  fowls, 
they  are  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage. 
The  irritation  these  parasites  cause  by  crawling  about 
on  the  skin  is  frequently  considerable  as  indicated  by 
the  host  scratching  and  rubbing  itself  on  the  fence, 
posts,  etc.,  and  in  the  case  of  fowls  dusting  themselves 
in  ashes  or  dust.  While  it  is  stated  that  the  biting 
louse  does  not  feed  upon  the  live  skin  of  the  host,  the 
writer  can  testify  to  the  biting  propensities  of  the 
biting  cattle  louse  in  at  least  one  instance  when  several 
of  them  accidentally  got  on  the  bare  arm,  and  caused 
a  great  amount  of  irritation  by  biting  until  removed. 

As  carriers  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases, 
parasites  play  an  important  part.  Although  compar- 
atively little  is  known  on  this  point,  enough  informa- 
tion is  at  hand  to  justify  the  statement  that  in  all  pro- 
bability a  large  number  of  contagious  diseases  are 
contracted  and  disseminated  through  the  medium  of 
parasites.  It  is  probable  that  the  micro  organism  of 
malaria  is  carried  by  the  mosquito  in  many  instances, 
and  that  various  forms  of  pathogenic  bacteria  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  fly.  The  micro  organ- 
ism of  Texas  cattle  fever  is  known  beyond  a  doubt  to 
be  carried  by  the  cattle  tick. 

As  carriers  of  other  parasites  the  flea  and  louse  of 
the  dog  are  known  to  carry  the  larval  form  of  one  or 
more  of  the  species  of  the  tape  worm  of  the  dog.  The 
dog  in  licking  or  biting  itself  to  destroy  the  parasites, 
or  to  relieve  himself  of  the  irritation,  swallows  some 
of  them,  and  the  result  is  the  development  of  an  adult 
tape  worm  in  the  digestive  tract. 

The  losses  due  to  parasites  cannot  be  estimated  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  As  a  rule  no  notice  is  taken 
of  their  presence  until  the  animal  begins  to  lose  flesh, 
yet  during  all  this  while  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  has 
been  necessary  to  supply  the  parasite  with  nourish- 
ment, and  to  supply  the  animal  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  compensate  the  tissues  for  that  which  has  been 
extracted  by  the  parasite. 

Considering  all  classes  of  parasites  the  deaths  there- 
from are  numerous;  especially  in  sheep,  in  reference 
to  which  it  may  be  stated  that  three  fourths  of  the 
deaths  are  due  to  some  form  of  parasitism.  In  some 
parts  of  the  South,  especially  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  losses  from  the  buffalo  gnat  have  been- 
enormous.  Osborn  states  that  in  a  single  county  in 
Tennessee  the  loss  from  this  cause  in  1S74  was 
$500,000. 

It  is  a  popular  Dotion  that  only  poor  animals  are 
infested  with  parasites,  and  that  the  fat  animal  is  ex- 
empt. Such  a  notion  has  probably  gained  credence 
because  parasites  are  not  suspected,  or  looked  for, 
until  the  animal  is  noticed  to  be  in  an  unthrifty  con- 
dition. It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  fattest  animal 
may  be  infested  with  lice,  when  a  poor  animal  in  the 
same  herd  may  be  free  from  them.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  lice  seldom  attract  attention  until  they 
hecoiue  so  numerous  that  the  animal  begins  to  lose 
flesh.  Another  idea  is  that  white  cattle  are  most  fre- 
quently infested  with  lice.  Such  is  probably  not  the 
case,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  lice  are  most  easily 
seen  among  the  hair  of  a  white  animal  than  on  those 
01  other  colors  attention  may  more  frequently  be  at- 
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tracted  to  the  white  animal.  It  is,  however,  asserted 
by  a  number  of  observant  stock  meu  that  animals  of  a 
certain  color  are  more  frequently  attacked  by  lice. 
This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  if  true  the 
reason  cannot  at  this  time  be  explained,  except  that 
the  skin  of  certain  individuals  of  certain  color  may 
be  thinner  and  more  easily  penetrated  by  the  biting 
or  sucking  mouth  parts  of  the  lice.  It  is  hardly  rea 
sonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  if  a  louse  casts  its 
lot  on  the  skin  of  one  individual  he  will  perish,  or 
leave  his  host  in  search  of  a  more  tender  one.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact,  however,  that  certain  individuals 
among  the  human  family  are  almost  entirely  exempt 
from  attacks  of  harvest  mites,  or  giggers,  while  others 
are  greatly  annoyed  by  them,  which,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, is  due  to  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  or  its 
secretions. 

The  fact  that  certain  species  of  lice,  and  other  para 
sites,  will  only  infest  certain  species  of  animals  is  due 
no  doubt  to  some  difference  in  the  skin  of  the  animal, 
its  secretions,  body  fluids,  character  of  food,  and  hab 
its.  It  is,  however,  a  popular  notion  that  chicken  lice 
will  infest  the  horse  when  the  chicken  roosts  are  in 
close  proximity  to  the  stable,  but  the  writer  is  not  in 
possession  of  sufficient  facts  bearing  on  this  point  to 
affirm  or  negative  this  theory. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  certain  sppcies  of  lice 
have,  through  a  long  course  of  evolution,  adapted 
themselves  to  certain  species  of  animals,  and  that  they 
adhere  closely  to  the  habits  for  which  such  a  long 
course  of  evolution  has  adapted  them. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  it  is  necessary  for  the 
stock  owner  to  know  to  what  extent  a  cert  .in  para 
site  is  capable  of  injuring  his  stock,  the  time  and 
mode  of  its  attack,  the  species  of  animal  it  may  af 
feet,  and  the  best  method  to  be  adopted  for  its  erad 
ication.  In  the  majority  of  insects  acting  as  para 
sites  a  general  treatment  may  be  pi  escribed,  but  in 
certain  others  a  knowledge  of  the  complete  life  his 
tory  is  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  be  thor- 
oughly eradicated. 

In  subsequent  articles  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  diseases  caused  by  the  parasites  as  they  are 
taken  np  in  their  order,  together  with  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  to  be  adopted. 

E.  P.   Niles,    Veterinarian. 

Agr.  Experiment  Station,  Black-burg,  Ya. 


worthless  owner.     This  was  true  in  every  section  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Happily,  this  trouble,  whilst  still  present,  is  not  so 
common  as  formerly. 

The  diseases  now  prevalent  came  largely  by  impor- 
tations of  sheep,  and  overwhelmed  the  sheep  industry. 
Against  these,  for  a  time  we  were  unable  to  contend, 
because  we  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter,  nor 
what  would  cure  it.  Pre  eminently  among  these 
troubles  was  what  everybody  knows  now  as  seal) — 
sheep  scab  or  itch.  This  was  during  the  War,  when 
the  sheep  industry  was  wonderfully  expanded.  It  was 
a  new  experience,  and  as  we  were  ignorant  of  cause  and 
cure,  many  went  out  of  business  in  disgust.  Not  only 
were  all  flocks  suspected,  but  sheep  sheds,  yards  and 
fixtures,  and  even  the  pastures  were  made  unhealthy. 

I  well  remember  the  lack  of  information  on  sheep 
diseases.  There  were  no  authorities  to  call  on,  and 
we  "went  it  blind,"  as  was  then  a  Western  way  of  put- 
ting it.  Then  there  was  not  known  such  a  store  of  in- 
formation as  is  now  sent  out  free  to  all  who  ask  it 
from  William  Cooper  and  Nephew,  of  Galveston.  Texas. 
The  book  should  be  in  the  home  of  every  new  or 
old  sheep  raiser  in  Virginia  or  elsewhere. 

R.  M.  Bell. 


ENEfUES  OF  THE  SHEEP. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

At  this  time,  when  sheep  husbandry  is  becoming 
popular  and  profitable  again,  our  flocks  are  finding 
new  homes.  When  Virginia  is  destined  to  be  promi- 
nent by  reason  of  its  genial  climate,  soil  adapted  to 
grasses  of  the  most  desirable  qualities  for  mutton  and 
wool  growing,  it  seems  eminently  fitting  to  look  into 
the  subject  of  sheep  diseases  and  their  remedies. 

The  time  was,  and  that  in  the  memory  of  the  men 
of  this  generation,  when  we  had  hardly  any  of  the 
present  diseases  of  sheep.  At  that  time,  the  fear  of 
the   flockman   was  the  worthless  dog  and  his  more 


STRONG  SHEEP  AND  HOG  HARKETS. 

Advance  is  still  the  order  of  the  day  in  sheep  and 
swine.  Cattle  are  resting  a  little  :  values  of  ever\  com- 
modity fluctuate  especially  during  an  advance,  and 
cattle  prices  have  receded  somewhat  from  the  extreme- 
ly high  stage  of  the  early  winter,  but  the  quality  of  the 
cattle  now  coming  is  not  nearly  equal  to  that  possessed 
by  the  toppers  of  the  winter  time.  Such  cattle  would 
command  better  prices  than  are  now  being  bid.  But 
sheep  have  come  into  their  own  in  gratifying  fashion. 
We  are  obliged  to  hark  back  to  the  Columbian  year 
before  the  panic  to  find  such  prices  on  record  as  are 
now  being  paid  ;  sheep  are  at  the  highest  point  in 
seven  years.  Details  of  the  advance  have  been  sup- 
plied in  our  market  reports  and  our  special  article  on 
the  sales  of  the  Colorado  lambs.  The  market  for  last 
week  closed  with  fed  Western  sheep  bringing  $6.25, 
native  lambs  as  high  as  $7.25  and  Colorado  lambs  np 
to  S7.35.  This  is  $1.25  higher  than  last  year  for  West- 
erns. $1.35  higher  for  native  lambs,  and  $1.45  higher 
for  Colorado  lambs.  Who  would  now  go  out  ot  his 
way  to  kick  a  sheep  1  All  things  come  to  those  who 
wait — and  plan  according  to  the  known  laws  of  trade, 
of  which  a  fundamental  one  is  that  every  down  has  its 
np.  The  marked  gain  in  the  price  of  wool  and  the 
material  economy  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  clipping 
machines  add  still  further  to  the  flock  master's  proud- 
ness  of  purse  and  contentment  of  mind. 

And  hogs  are  hogs.  On  Friday  prices  reached 
$5.52i,  which  is  the  record  for  six  years.  Pork  has 
been  scoring  a  very  large  gain  in  price,  advancing  last 
week  $1.67'  per  barrel,  and  reaching  $12. 97 J.  This  is 
$3,821  higher  than  last  year.     The  packers  seem  to  be 
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behind  it  on  'Change.  With  this  advance  in  provis- 
ions the  packers  have  been  eager  buyers  of  hogs,  al- 
though the  shipping  demand  has  been  somewhat  cur- 
tailed by  the  high  prices  The  big  run  of  hogs  which 
some  people  predicted  at  this  time  has  failed  to  mate- 
rialize, and  meanwhile  the  appetite  for  pork  is  grow- 
ing all  over  the  country:  The  consumptive  demand 
is  very  strong  and  bids  fair  to  expand  aloDg  with  the 
development  of  the  great  volume  of  business  now 
swelling  in  this  country. 

Breeders  of  pedigreed  pigs  are  reporting  an  unusual 
demand  from  their  customers.  Judging  from  evidence 
that  reaches  this  office,  gilts  or  sows  bred  to  farrow 
this  spring  are  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Some  of  the 
extensive  breeders  declare  that  they  have  sold  them- 
selves short  on  bred  sows  and  positively  decline  to 
part  with  any  more.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
demand  exceeding  the  supply,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
prices  should  not advance.-  Breeders'  Gazette. 


RED  POLLS  AT  SH1THFIELD,  ENGLAND. 

In  an  artiele  by  Mr.  Euren  giving  the  weight  for 
age  and  gains  of  the  different  breeds  at  the  Smithfield 
Club  Show,  the  Red  Polls  hold  their  own  well  in  com- 
parison with  the  strictly  beef  breeds.  The  Queen's 
prize  Hereford  steer,  champion  of  the  show,  and  also 
champion  at  Norwich  and  Birmingham,  showed  a 
gain  in  the  year  of  553  lbs. — a  percentage  of  39.16 
of  his  initial  weight.  Of  two  Bed  Polled  steers  car 
ried  over,  one  showed  a  gain  of  452  lbs. — perceutage, 
35.98;  the  other  442  lbs.  gain  and  38.17  per  cent. 
The  heaviest  young  Hereford  steer  weighed  1,653  lbs. 
at  6S6  days  old  ;  the  heaviest  young  Red  Poll  weighed 
1,660  lbs.  at  6S5  days  old.  The  heaviest  Hereford 
heifer  weighed  1,839  lbs.  at  1,050  days  old  ;  the  Duke 
of  York's  Red  Polled  heifer  weighed  1,436  lbs.  at  863 
days  old. 

I  have  selected  the  Herefords  for  comparison  be- 
cause that  breed  received  the  champion  honors,  and 
on  the  whole  makes  the  best  showing.  There  is  no 
great  difference,  however,  as  between  the  different 
breeds.  In  feeding  capacity  and  weight  for  age,  un- 
der favorahle  conditions,  it  is  more  a  matter  of  selec 
tion  and  individual  excellence  than  of  breed.  The 
figures  show,  however,  that  Red  Polls  in  this  respect 
need  ask  no  favors.  They  can  hold  their  own  with 
any.  — Exchange. 


THE  FARMER'S  COW. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Of  the  two  chief  dairy  breeds  competing  for  the 
patronage  of  milk  producers  in  America — the  Hoi 
stein  Friesian  and  Channel  Islands  cattle— that  breed 
must  eventually  prevail  which  proves  itself  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  great  plaiu  people,  which 
proves  itself  a  business  breed  for  business  men. 

Wealthy  men,  who  make  their  money  in  the  city 
and  are  iu  no  way  dependent  upon  their  country  prop 
erty  for  an   income,  can  afford   to  take  up  a  breed  of 
cattle  as  a  fad,  just  as  they  can  afford  to  stock  their 


parks  with  deer  :  but  the  common  farmer  and  dairy- 
man, who  is  not  iu  the  business  for  his  health,  but  for 
his  livelihood,  in  order  to  succeed,  must  have  that  breed 
which  will  return  him  the  largest  net  profit  for  his 
labor,  investment  and  feed  consumed.  Hence,  the 
wealthy  dihttante  farmer  takes  to  the  fawn-like  Jer- 
seys, while  the  business  farmer  adopts  the  stately 
Holstein-Friesians. 

In  its  efforts  to  aid  the  thinking  farmer  in  the  selec- 
tion of  breeding  stock  for  the  improvement  of  his 
herd,  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  is  erer  at  the 
front.  Its  official  tests  are  not  made  by  the  foremen  of 
wealthy  owners,  or  by  the  owners  themselves,  but  by 
the  officers  of  the  various  State  Experiment  Stations, 
and  so  vouched  for.  Nor  is  the  cow  credited  with  an 
indefinite  amount  of  water,  salt  and  caseine  as  butter  ; 
but  every  milking  is  tested  for  butter  fat  with  the 
Babcock  test,  and  the  cow  credited  for  butter  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  butter  fat  she  has  produced. 
The  buyer  does  not  have  to  take  the  seller's  word,  the 
State  vouches  for  everything.  In  the  light  of  hun- 
dreds of  these  official  tests,  the  results  attained  hav- 
ing completely  buried  the  only  really  official  tests  of 
Jerseys  known — those  of  the  World's  Fair — the  Hoi 
steiu  Friesian  has  proved  itself  the  greatest  of  butter 
breeds,  while  i's  supremacy  in  milk  production  has 
never  been  denied. 

It  was  formerly  asserted  by  th>se  interested  in  rival 
breeds  that,  while  the  Holstein-Friesians  might  give 
very  large  quantities  of  milk,  yet  the  milk  was  thin  ; 
but  this  criticism  was  largely  the  result  of  ignorance, 
for  average  Holstein  Friesian  milk  will  compare  favor- 
ably as  to  butter  fat  with  that  of  the  average  cattle 
of  the  country,  while  as  to  quantity  there  can  be  no 
comparison  at  all. 

With  the  lowering  of  prices  for  milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts, the  vealing  of  surplus  calves  become  of  more 
importance,  and  there  is  no  veal  that  will  compare 
with  Holstein  Friesian  or  its  grades.  The  calves  are 
large  to  begin  with,  grow  rapidly,  and  fatten  readily, 
so  that  at  four  to  five  week's  old  they  dress  from  100 
to  120  lbs.  As  to  beef,  no  sane  man  would  claim  that 
dairy  cattle  make  the  best :  but  if  a  Holstein  Friesian 
cow  or  heifer  meet  with  misfortune,  and  lose  the  use 
of  a  part  of  her  udder,  she  does  not  have  to  be  buried 
or  to  be  almost  given  away  as  a  "canner,"  for  the 
the  local  butcher  is  always  glad  to  get  her  at  a  fair 
price,  and  she  makes  excellent  beef. 

Strong  of  constitution,  and  not  dainty  as  to  feed,  for 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  veal  and  dairy  beef,  the  Holsteiu- 
Friesiau  cow  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  estimation 
of  business  farmers  and  dairymen. 

Malcolm  H.  Gardner, 
Secretary  Barien  {Wis.)  Creamery  Co. 
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The   Poultry   Yard. 


PLYHOUTH   ROCK  BREEDING.  shod  methods  of  doing  things.     They  have  tried  arti- 

In  oar  last  issue  appeared  an  article  on  the  mating  ficial  incnbation  with  a  low-priced,  badly-constructed 

of  Plymouth  Rocks  for  the  breeding  of  cockerels  and  machine,  and  because  of  their  failure  pronounce  incu- 

pullets.     We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  producing  an  bators  and  brooders  a  humbug.     Had  they  sought  the 


illustration  of  a  pen  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  as 
mated  for  breeding  cockerels  at  the  Ivanhoe  Poultry 
Yards,  Richmond,  Va. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

In  every  business  there  are  successes  and  failures — 
some  who  make  money  and  those  who  lose  it.  Approach 
the  successful   business   mau  and  seek  to   learn   the 
secret   of  his  success,   and   in  the   great   majority   of 
cases  you  will  receive  for  an  answer   "  Industry  and 
Enterprise^    coupled  with  the  determination   to  sue 
ceed.     By  industry  he  means  strict  attention  to  all  the 
details  of  his  business  a  close  watch  over  the  little 
things,   being  careful  that  there  are  no    wastings  of 
time  nor  of  energy.     By  enterprise  he  means  a  judi 
cious  use  of  Printer's  Ink  in  bringing  before   the  read 
ing  public  in  attractive  form  a  list  of  his  wares  and  a 
symposium  of  his  business. 

The  percentage  of  failures  in  the  poultry  business,  is 
perhaps,  as  great  or  greater  than  in  any  other,  and 
the  reason  for  these  failures  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  a 
lack  of  demand  for  the  product  of  the  poultry  yard 
but  rather  to  a  lack  of  industry  and  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  would-be  poulterer.  A  lack  of  stick  a 
ive  ness. 

These  failures  deter  many  from  even  giving  the  in- 
dustry a  trial.  They  cite  their  own  experiences,  for- 
getting to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  of  their  lazy  slip 


advice  of  some  practical  poulterer,  one  who  had  made 
a  study  of  the  laws  governing  artificial  incubation, 
and  had  been  able  to  put  the  knowladge  gained  to 
practical  u°e,  had  they  not  allowed  themselves  to  be 
made  the  victims  of  catchy,  dishonest  advertisements, 
had  they  studied  the  laws  of  incubation,  and  been 
governed  by  them,  had  they  been  willing  to  admit 
that  there  were  some  things  they  did  not  know,  and 
given  the  manufacturer  of  the  machine  credit  for  know- 
ing his  business,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent tale  to  tell. 

A  hen,  by  instinct,  stays  closely  upon  her  nest  when 
the  period  of  incubation  is  nearing  its  end,  she  does 
not  like  to  be  disturbed,  and  resents  as  best  she  can 
your  inquisitiveness — an  incubator  cannot  fend  you 
off,  gumption  should  teach  you  not  to  monkey  with  it. 
When  you  shall  have  served  your  apprenticeship, 
and  learned,  at  least  in  a  measure,  the  science  of  arti- 
ficial incubation  the  comes  the  more  difficult  task  of 
brooding.  The  failures  here  are  many,  and  we  believe 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  come  from  too 
much  rather  than  too  little  heat,  and  a  lack  of  proper 
ventilation.  A  chick  cannot  live  in  foul  air,  but  on 
pure  air  and  good  food  it  will  thrive. 

J.  H.  Sledd. 

Poirh  (ton   Co.,  Ya. 


Better  breeds,  better  roosts,  better  feeding,  less  stuf- 
fing, less  vermin,  and  cleaner  houses,  would  be  worth 
millions  of  dollars  to  American  farmers,  and  they  are 
all  easy  of  adoption. 
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AN  IMMENSE  POULTRY  FARJ1. 

The  Briarcliffe  Farms  ia  New  York  State  give  a 
large  place  to  poultry  as  one  of  the  profitable  adjuncts 
to  a  dairy  farm.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Country  Gen 
tleman  we  find  the  following  statement:  "There  are 
3,280  head  of  poultry  on  the  farms  of  various  breeds. 
Silver  Barred  and  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Brown  and  White  Leg- 
horns being  represented,  each  breed  being  kept  sep 
arate.  These  fowls  are  housed  in  31  different  poultry 
houses,  distributd  over  the  farm  at  different  points. 
Each  of  these  houses  is  18  feet  by  100  feer,  with  alleys 
running  through  the  centre.  Fourteen  300  egg  Prairie 
State  incubators  are  in  use.  Last  year  over  8,000 
broilers  were  raised,  and  over  60,000  dozen  of  eggs 
were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  25  to  60c.  per  dozen, 
according  to  season.  The  average  daily  egg  produc 
tiou  is  about  eight  30-dozen  crates. 

The  poultry  expert  in  charge  stated  that  he  fed  the 
hens  five  times  a  day— 1)  rolled  oats;  (2)  a  little 
cracked  wheat ;  (3)  cracked  corn  or  barley  ;  (4)  soft 
feed  and  cut  green  bone  ;  (5)  cracked  corn  or  cracked 
wheat.  The  hours  of  feediug  are  6:30  A.  M..  8  30  A. 
M.,  11:30  A.M.,  and  3  and  5  P.  M.  He  said  it  was  diffi 
cult  to  give  the  exact  feediug  ration,  as  one  breed  very 
often  required  different  feed  from  another.  Hebe 
lieved  a  man  to  be  a  practical  poultryman,  and  to  be 
successful,  had  to  live  with  his  poultry.  In  no  other 
way  can  he  learn  their  needs. 


EARLY  CHICKENS. 

Many  early  chickens  will  be  found  to  die  off. 
This  is  generally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  young 
chickens  have  been  too  closely  shut  up,  in  many  in 
stances,  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  caused  by- 
wind  and  wet  during  the  cold  and  stormy  weather. 
Many  often  die  with  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  little  chickens  can 
bear  cold,  but  cannot  stand  against  cold  winds.  The 
best  method  is  to  place  them  out  in  coops,  and  give 
them  shelter  by  putting  a  piece  of  bag  or  sacking 
in  front  to  protect  when  the  cold  winds  and  wet 
drive  upon  the  coop.  The  cold  winds  are  most 
treacherous  to  the  feathered  tribe— especially  its 
younger  members. 

Another  important  item,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is 
the  dangerous  system  of  letting  chickens  of  all  ages 
herd  together.  This  should  be  strictly  avoided.  In 
the  first  place,  poultry  keepers  with  hens  and  young 
chickens  coop  the  hens  with  chickens  of  various  ages, 
side  by  side,  some  two  and  others  probably  four  or 
five  days  old,  and  others  often  two  months  old. 
The  smaller  chickens  run  in  and  out  among  the 
larger  ones. 

The  hens,  knowing  their  own  chickens,  peck  at  the 
strangers,  consequently,  this  means  a  chicken  or  two 
lost,  as  each  cause  of  disaster  works  out  to  its  legiti- 
mate end.  When  a  hen  pecks  a  chicken  th.-  result 
is  generally  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  The 
outcome  does  not  a  ways  appe.r  at  first,  but  :iftera 
few  days  the  chicken  begins  to  droop  and  die.  Where' 
chickens  are  reared  in  numbers,  they  should  be  sep 
arated  in  groups  according  to  age  as  far  as  possible, 


so  that  they  may  be  kept  healthy  and  strong.  Where 
people  have  a  limited  space,  and  keep  only  a  few, 
little  wire  pens  should  be  used  to  separate  them,  but 
farmers  with  plenty  of  space  should  turn  the  birds 
into  the  fields,  as  they  will  then  pick  up  plenty  of 
insect  life,  which  is  a  food  that  will  materially  aid 
them  in  developing  into  fine,  strong  birds.  They 
will  also  be  able  to  procure  an  ample  supply  of  grit. 
If  farmers  would  only  use  their  many  opportunities 
in  this  way,  it  is  certain  that  very  much  more  would 
be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  profitable  poultry- 
keeping  than  is  at  present  the  case. 


GEESE  ON  THE    FARM. 


Geese  in  the  market  will  sell  for  from  fifty  to  sixty 
cents,  but  the  kind  of  geese  sold  are  really  worth 
no  more.  There  has  been  but  little  improvement  of 
geese  on  farms,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  exceed  eight 
or  ten  pounds  in  weight.  The  Toulouse  and  Embden 
gf  ese  are  fully  twice  as  large  as  the  common  geese  (one 
being  once  exhibited  weighing  fifty  two  pounds  alive), 
and  a  pair  would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  paying  flock 
in  a  few  years.  The  fat  goose  is  a  luxury  enjoyed  only 
by  those  who  know  something  of  them,  and  it  brings 
a  good  price.  Turkeys  sell  higher,  but  the  profits 
are  no  larger  than  from  geese.  There  is  a  great  loss 
of  young  turkeys  each  year,  while  geese  seem  to  thrive 
on  a  grass  plot  or  a  pond  that  cannot  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  As  geese  will  breed  until  over  twenty 
years  old,  a  flock  of  the  large  varieties  once  obtained 
will  return  an  income  every  year  which  would  be  sat- 
isfactory compared  with  the  capital  invested. 

If  the  flock  of  geese  is  given  a  grass  plot  it  will  be 
all  that  they  will  require.  In  winter,  however,  tbey 
should  have  a  mess  of  ground  food  once  a  day.  Old 
geese  do  not  sell  in  market,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  to  attempt  to  so  dispose  of  them.  Keep 
the  old  ones  for  breeding  put  poses,  and  sell  the  young 
ones.  One  gander  may  be  kept  with  two  geese.  There 
is  also  a  fair  profit  in  feathers. — Poultry  Keeper. 


TABLE  FOWLS. 

When  hatching  the  chicks  for  the  year  why  not  try 
to  have  a  few  extra  ones  for  your  own  use  that  will  be 
nearly  equal  to  turkeys.  To  do  this  mate  an  Indian 
Game  male  with  Dorking  hens,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  difference  in  quality  when  they  get  on 
the  table  compared  with  common  fowls.  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  buy  a  cock  and  hens,  procure  a  male  of 
either  the  Indian  Game  or  Dorking  breed,  and  mate 
him  with  the  hens  you  have,  and  there  will  be  a  great 
improvement.  Such  birds  should  not  be  considered 
as  ranking  very  high  as  layers,  however. — Poultry 
Keeper. 


There  is  nothing  in  its  relation  to  the  hen  house  that 
is  more  important  than  whitewash  and  a  whitewash 
brush. 

When  corresponding  with  advertisers  mention  the 
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The   Horse. 


NOTES. 


There  are  some  good  prospects  for  speed  and  race 
horse  quality  among  the  trotters  and  pacers  in  train 
ing  at  the  differeint  tracks  iu  the  vicinity  of  Richmond, 
and  some  of  them  are  likely  to  give  a  goo<l  account  ol 
themselves  before  the  close  of  the  season.  At  Acca 
Farm,  with  which  he  has  been  identified  for  a  number 
of  years,  William  L.  Bass  has  quite  a  large  stable  of 
horses.  Among  the  good  ones  that  have  be^n  through 
the  hands  of  Bass,  are  Miss  Nelson,  2:111;  Roster, 
2:161;  Firewood,  2:17};  Whitby,  2:181;  Hulman, 
2:20;  Lucy  Ashby,  2:2U  ;  Roanoke  Maid,  2:22*; 
Branch  wood,  2:225  ;  Ginter,  2:24!  ;  Gordon  Smith, 
2:251,  and  quite  a  number  more.  The  training  stable 
at  Acca  now  includes  HattieT.,  2:20  pacing,  b.  m., 
by  Day  Star,  dam  by  Viceroy  ;  Fern.  b.  m.,  pacer,  by 
Petosky,  son  of  George  Wilkes  ;  Branchwood,  2:22}, 
pacing,  b.  g.,  bv  Woodimrn  Hambletoniau  ;  Little 
Betz,  2:231,  ro.  m.,  by  John  W.  Daniels,  dam  by  Cap 
tain  ;  Crow,  2:30,  blk.  g.,  by  Rupee,  dam  by  Dictator: 
Ellen  Broadnax,  b.  f.,  full  sister  to  Miss  Nelsou,  2:111 ; 
b.  f ,  full  sister  to  Jannie  S.,  2:30,  and  others  of  prom 
inent  sires  of  speed.  At  the  Glenlea  track  the  horses 
owned  by  the  veteran  road  driver  aud  breeder,  James 
C.  Smith,  are  being  shaped  up  for  the  seasou's  cam 
paigu.  Mr.  Smith  recently  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  City  Sargeant,  and  was  accorded  the 
support  of  many  of  the  mo?t  substantial  citizens  of 
Richmond.  His  stable  includes  the  giant  gelding 
Mosul,  2:091,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Virginia  Maid,  by 
Sam  Purdy  ;  Hulman,  2:20,  br.  g.,  by  Quartermaster, 
out  of  Winuie  D.,  by  Hannis,  and  several  others  that 
are  well  bred  and  promising.  The  best  prospect 
owned  by  Mr.  Smith  is  the  bay  gelding  Roster,  2:161, 
by  Alomedo,  dam  Red  Nose,  by  Red  Wilhes,  now  in 
the  stable  of  James  Carpenter,  Reaveville,  Mass.,  who 
will  campaign  him  this  season. 


Heimdal,  the  thoroughbred  son  of  imported  Morte- 
mer  and  the  great  race  mare  Vandalite,  by  Vandal, 
who  for  years  headed  the  well  known  Bullfield  stud, 
is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Holladay,  Peake's 
Turnout,  Hanover  county,  who  will  breed  him  to  some 
good  mares.  A  magnificent  looking  horse  and  of 
grand  size,  Heimdal  was  never  favored  with  much  of 
an  opportunity  as  a  sire,  yet  from  his  loins  came  Cat- 
araugus,  Century,  Hesperus,  Hiram,  and  others. 

W.  B.  Lpwis,  who  represents  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  at  Milton,  N.  C,  has  purchased  from  Chas. 
H.  Hurkamp,  Fredericksburg,  Va..  for  use  in  the 
stud,  the  thoroughbred  stallion  Ed.  Kearney,  by  Tom 
Ochiltree,  out  of  Medusa,  by  Sensation. 


The  horses  in  the  stable  of  Joseph  Lasitter  are  kept 
at  Montezuma  farm,  but  are  given  most  of  their  work 
over  the  Glenlea  track.  The  stable  includes  the  fast 
gelding  Firewood,  2:171,  by  King  Nutwood,  out  of 
Medina,  by  Middletown,  who  trotted  to  his  record  in 
a  hotly  contested  race  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  last  fall  over 
Maggie  Carrell,  2:181,  and  followed  it  up  by  defeating 
that  game  and  speedy  daughter  of  Jack  Dawson  a 
week  later  at  Winston  ;  Robert  Ransom,  2:291,  br.  h., 
by  Gambetta ;  General  Dashwood,  2:29J,  by  Sim- 
mons, and  some  very  promising  youngsters,  among 
them  a  two  year  old  chestnut  filly,  by  Robert  Ransom, 
out  of  Anna  Dawson,  by  Jack  Dawson.  All  the 
stables  at  the  old  Exposition  Grounds  track  were  re 
cently  destroyed  by  fire,  but  some  runners  and  har 
ness  horses  are  being  given  their  work  over  the  half 
mile  track  there,  among  them  being  those  in  W.  K. 
Mathews'  stable,  which  includes  McZeus,  2:13,  br.  h., 
by  McKinney,  out  of  Grace  Kaiser,  dam  of  Coney, 
2:07;  :  Miss  Bird,  2:32],  ro.  m.,  by  Jay  Bird,  dam  by 
Young  Jim  ;  Judge  Witt,  br.  c,  2,  by  McZeus,  out  of 
Margaret  Walker,  by  Gembetta,  and  a  very  promis- 
ing yearling  by  McZeus,  out  of  Miss  Bird. 


Mr.  Thomas  Atkinson,  of  this  city,  owus  a  horse 
that  has  attained  distinction  in  the  show  ring  and  as 
a  sire  iu  the  imported  hackney  stallion  Young  Noble- 
man, by  Confidence,  from  a  mare  by  Pricklow,  who 
now  heads  the  stud  at  Rockland  Farm.  Gordonsville, 
Va.  Owned  lor  years  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Harrison,  of 
the  noted  Chesnnt  Hill  stud,  near  Philadelphia,  it  was 
while  there  that  the  big  brown  sou  of  Confidence  sired 
a  grand  looking  1  t  of  youngsters,  and,  exhibited  at 
different  horse  shows,  canied  off  numerous  premiums. 
When  owned  in  England  Youug  Nobleman  carried  off 
among  other  prizes  the  gold  medal  at  Islingtou,  while 
in  this  country  he  has  captuied  premiums  at  Tornoot, 
Winchester,  Westchester,  New  York  city,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Trenton. 


Major  Joseph  Walker,  one  of  the  pioneer  breeders 
of  trotting  horses  of  this  section,  died  recently  at  his 
home,  Holly  Springs  Farm,  near  this  city.  He  was 
born  in  England  in  1S29,  but  removed  to  New  York 
at  an  early  age,  making  his  home  there  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  when  he  came  to  Virginia,  and  after 
the  close  of  hostilities  settled  here.  Major  Walker 
was  well  known  in  this  section,  and  well  liked  on  ac- 
count of  his  generous  disposition  and  kindly  manners, 
with  which  was  combined  an  implicit  confidence  in 
his  fellow  man.  Among  horsemen  he  was  best  known 
as  the  owner  of  the  trotting  stallion  Hetzel's  Hamble- 
toniau, a  full  brother  to  the  famous  Volunteer,  who 
died  his  property.  Major  Walker  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  noted  Orauge  County  N.  Y.  breeder 
Alden  Goldsmith.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  who 
was  Miss  America  Brooks,  a  niece  of  Joseph  Hetzel, 
the  breeder  of  Hetzel's  Hambletonian  and  Volunteer, 
and  a  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Owen. 

Egwood,  the  beautiful  bay  son  of  Egbert  and  Lucille 
Blackwood,  once  owned  and  kept  in  the  stud  at  Whit- 
by Farm,  near  this  city,  by  the  late  H.  C.  Chamblin, 
but  now  the  property  of  James  Stackhouse,  Marion, 
S.  O,  has  been  secured  for  the  season  by  D.  F.  Efird, 
Lexiugton,  S.  C,  who  will  breed  him  to  some  good 
mares  this  season. 

In  addition  to  Egwood,  Lucille  Blackwood  pro- 
duced Egguog,  2:25,  owned  and  driven  on  the  road 
by  Walter"  Winaus,  Brighton,  Eog.,  and  Wyoming, 
2:25},  the  handsome  black  stallion,  owned  by  Peter 
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Reville,  Jr.,  Baltimore.  Mr.  Efird  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Caro 
Una  and  deeply  interested  in  the  breeding  problem. 

The  big  bay  gelding  Kodras,  2:151,  by  Norval,  out 
of  Bianca,  by  Blackwood.  Jr.,  owned  by  R.  H.  Roun- 
tree,  of  New  York,  but  kept  for  some  time  past  in  the 
stable  of  Joseph  Lasitter,  died  recently,  the  cause  be 
ing  attributed  to  heart  trouble.  Ko  Iras  was  brought 
out  in  lSi^Tby  the  well  known  Kentucky  trainer,  Doug 
las  Thomas,  who  campaigned  him  that  season  and 
drove  him  to  his  record.  Kodras  was  very  fast,  fre 
quently  showing  two  minutes'  speed  in  his  work,  but 
was  unsteady  in  company. 


One  of  the  sensations  of  the  Washington  Jockey 
Club  meeting,  held  at  the  Bennings  course,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C,  last  month,  was  the  defeat  of  the  turf  queen 
Imp  by  Boney  Boy  in  the  Bennings  Spring  Han 
dicap,  when  the  Virginia  bred  son  of  Blitzen  and  Su- 
sie B.  amply  sustained  his  well  earned  reputation  for 
gameness  and  reliability.  His  victory  over  the  famous 
daughter  of  imported  Wagner  spread  consternation 
in  the  betting  ring,  and  the  talent,  who  backed  Imp 
heavily  to  win,  lost  a  tidy  sum. 

Robert  Bradley,  of  Green  way  Farm,  who  is  now 
about  the  largest  breeder  and  turfman  in  Virginia,  has 
a  large  stable  of  horses  in  training  this  season.  The 
best  known  member  is,  of  course,  the  chestnut  geld 
ing  Boney  Boy,  a  son  of  Mr.  Bradley's  old  favorite 
and  bread  winner,  "The  Iron  Horse"  but  there  are 
about  twenty  others,  among  them  being  several  that 
are  likely  to  develop  into  useful  horses.  The  Green- 
way  Farm  stallions,  Aloha,  Evenweight,  and  Miracle, 
are  lepresented  by  some  very  promising  youngsters, 
who  will  earn  winning  brackets. 

Cotton  Exchange,  New  York,  the  grand  looking 
heavy  weight  hunter  Oom  Paul,  a  bay  gelding,  five 
years  old,  16:1  in  height ;  weight.  1,175  pounds.  Oom 
Paul  was  bred  in  Virginia,  and  sired  by  Young  Orion. 
The  price  received  was  a  fancy  one.  Such  horses  as 
Oom  Paul  find  ready  sale,  and  buyers  are  scouring 
the  country  for  them,  which  farmers  and  breeders  in 
general  would  no  well  to  recognize,  and  turn  their  at 
tention  to  the  production  of  such  specimens. 

Let  us  have  your  subscription  to  the  Southern  Planter; 
it  can  be  had  for  the  nominal  sum  of  fifty  cents  a  year, 
and  each  issue  contains  more  good  reading  matter  and 
valuable  information  than  can  be  found  in  any  journal 
of  its  class.  The  Planter  is  the  oldest  agricultural 
journal  in  the  country,  and  is  conducted  on  a  broad, 
liberal  policy,  while  its  friends  and  subscribers  are 
numbered  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
country 


Chorister,  the  great  and  grand  looking  thorough 
bred  stallion,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  the  April 
number,  stands  in  my  neighborhood.  I  certainly 
think  that  Virginia  horsemen  should  breed  to  this 
great  horse,  as  this  may  he  the  last  chance  for  the 
public  to  get  his  service. 

F.  A.  Heatwole. 

Dale  Enterprise,   Va. 


OPENING  OF  THE  BREEDING  SEASON. 

It  will  be  a  busy  breeding  season.  Farmers  have 
finally  gotten  it  through  their  heads  that  there  is  a 
future  for  horses  and  more  mares  will  be  bred  the 
present  season  than  for  years  previous.  The  demand 
for  stallions  still  continues,  as  it  took  quite  a  little 
while  for  some  men  to  make  up  their  minds  that  there 
was  really  a  call  for  good  sires.  While  some  stables 
are  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  yet  there  are  a  lot  of  good 
horses  left  that  should  be  in  districts  where  suitable 
mares  can  be  found. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  demand  for 
jack  stock.  Mules  were  never  so  scarce  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  industry  attained  important  proportions, 
and  the  British  government  still  has  its  agents  at  lead- 
ing markets  buying  all  mules  suitable  for  use  in  the 
South  African  war.  Thoughtful  observers  of  the  situ- 
ation are  of  the  opinion  that  the  war  with  the  Boers 
has  hardly  yet  begun,  and  with  the  immense  numbers 
of  troops  afield  from  Britain  the  demand  for  mules 
will  continue  large.  Moreover,  the  American  mule 
has  given  so  good  an  account  of  himself  in  the  coun- 
tries to  which  he  has  been  recently  taken  for  war  pur- 
poses that  a  permanent  market  for  the  hybrid  seems 
certain  to  be  established.  All  these  facts  have  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  American  farmer,  aud 
many  mares  will  be  bred  to  the  jacks  this  season.  In 
consequence  of  this  demand  the  prices  on  the  best  jack 
stock  have  soared  skyward.  It  is  invariably  the  case 
that  the  larger  the  jack,  the  larger  the  price.  How 
about  it?  Is  "Albion"  right  in  holding  out  for  jacks 
under  15  hands?    What  say  mule  breeders ? 


It  is  now  high  time  that  the  press  should  be  brought 
to  realize  and  to  advocate  the  good  points  of  the  Hack- 
ney and  its  crosses  on  American  stock,  and  cause  the 
public  to  understand  that  the  Hackney,  which  has 
been  bred  pure  for  hundreds  of  years,  has  formed,  in 
great  measure,  the  foundation  stock  of  most  natural 
acting  harness  horses  throughout  the  world  ;  and  that 
it  is  to  the  Hackney  that  the  American  trotting-bred 
horse  traces  directly,  and  that  from  the  blood  of  the 
imported  Hackney  Bellfounder,  which  came  to  Boston 
in  1822,  and  which  stood  for  service  here  for  twenty 
years,  coupled  with  the  blood  of  imported  Messenger 
(thoroughbred),  have  sprung  the  leading  trotting  fam- 
ilies in  this  country. 


A.  L.  McClellan,  of  McCleary  &  McClellan,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  has  a  fine  collection  of  trotters  and  high- 
stepping  harness  horses  at  his  country  place,  Oak 
Forest  farm,  five  miles  from  the  city.  Mr.  McClellan 
has  a  grandly  bred  young  horse  at  his  farm  in  Direc- 
tor, Jr.,  a  three  year  old  son  of  the  great  Director  and 
Mamie  Wilkes,  by  Red  Wilkes. 


Mr.    Charles  H.    Hurkamp,  of  the  Amaret  farm, 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  has  sold  to  H.  Norden,  of  the 

Broad  Rock. 
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niscellaneous. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR  VIRGINIA. 

Probably  in  a  few  years'  time  the  only  legislation  for 
which  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  which  has  recently 
adjourned,  will  be  remembered  will  be  the  act  pro- 
viding for  taking  a  poll  of  the  people  on  the  question 
of  holding  a  convention  for  the  framing  of  a  new  Con- 
stitution for  the  State,  and  even  this  act  will,  we  opine, 
be  not  altogether  credited  as  a  wise  and  fair  one,  in 
that  the  form  in  which  the  poll  is  to  be  taken  is  one 
not  free  from  the  curse  of  party  and  political  bias. 
The  framing  of  a  new  organic  law  for  any  State  ought 
to  be  so  essentially  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  that  no  party  or  political  bias  ought  to  be 
discoverable  in  the  machinery  or  forms  devised  for 
ascertaining  the  will  of  the  people.  Whilst  we  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  framing  a  new  organic  law  for 
the  State,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  cannot 
be  met  with  the  reply  when  we  suggest  reforms  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  extravagant  cost  of  our  State  and 
county  government,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
creates  and  compels  the  appointment  and  payment  of 
officers  almost  innumerable,  we  yet  think  that  such 
a  work  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  at  a  time  when 
practically,  as  is  the  case  now,  only  one  political 
party  exists  in  the  State.  If  it  be  undertaken  at  such 
time,  then  it  imposes  upon  that  political  party  an  ob- 
ligation to  disinterested  patriotism  which  we  much 
fear  it  will  not  rise  to.  We  make  this  comment  with 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  scenes  we  witnessed  when 
the  St  ate  was  last  redistricted  for  representation.  At 
that  time  it  seemed  to  us  that  no  question  of  a  fair 
representation  of  every  political  party  in  the  State 
was  aimed  at,  but  rather  that  the  dominant  party 
should  so  "gerrymander"  the  constituences  as  to 
maintain  itself  in  power  in  despite  of  the  will  of  the 
people  We  trust  that  in  this  we  may  be  disappointed, 
and  that  the  Convention,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be 
held,  will  rise  to  the  situation  and  be  composed  of  the 
best  men  of  all  parties,  not  merely  politicians,  but 
the  brainy  men  of  the  State  who  will  see  to  it  that  not 
the  political  interests  of  one  party,  but  the  best  per- 
manent interests  of  the  State  and  of  all  parties  are 
cared  for.  No  nation  or  State  ever  yet  secured  the 
best  laws  where  one  political  party  was  overpower 
ingly  dominant  all  the  time.  The  best  legislation  is 
always  secured  where  a  minority  party  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  exercise  effectual  criticism  on  the  acts  of 
the  dominant  party  for  the  time  being.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
will  be  so  framed  as  that  it  will  merely  contain  a  few 
leading  fundamental  principles  and  not  seek  to  bind 
the  actions  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  en- 


acting legislation  required  to  meet  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  people  as  those  changes  arise.  If  we 
are  ever  to  have  good  and  economical  government,  it 
must  be  by  requiring  taxation  and  representation  to 
go  together.  Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny,  but  representation  without  taxation  is  worse 
than  tyranny,  it  is  madness.  The  man  who  votes 
should  be  educated  and  pay  some  taxation,  and  then 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  care  exercised  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  people's  money.  The  old 
Scotch  maxim  is  as  sound  to  day  as  it  was  when  first 
enunciated:  "The  man  who  pays  the  piper  has  the 
right  to  call  the  tune."  He  who  does  not  pay  should 
have  no  say  as  to  the  music. 


RICHHOND  FREE  STREET  FAIR  AND  CARNIVAL. 

The  citizens  of  the  Capital  City  of  this  State  pur- 
pose to  offer  the  people  of  the  State  and  Nation  a  great 
free  fair  and  carnival  to  evidence  to  them  that  there 
is  life  in  the  old  place  yet,  and  that  in  the  midst  of 
improvements  now  being  made  in  and  around  the  city 
for  the  greater  development  of  its  natural  resources,  and 
for  bringing  it  into  closer  communication  with  the 
outside  world,  it  is  mindful  of  its  positiou  as  a  capital 
city,  and  anxious  to  keep  itself  in  evidence  before  the 
world.  The  Fair  will  run  from  the  14th  to  19th  of 
May,  and  the  attractions  promised  are  numerous  and 
striking.  Though  the  period  fixed  for  holding  the 
Fair  is  one  not  calculated  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
farmers,  especially  this  late  spring,  yet  we  have  no 
doubt,  many  will  make  an  effort  to  be  present  on  at 
least  one  day,  and  they  will  be  welcomed  to  the  city 
the  more  warmly  for  the  effort  it  will  cost  them  to  be 
present.  The  railroads  offer  special  low  rates  from 
all  points.  

FARMING  SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS  AGO. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  am  the  owner  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the  American 
Farmer,  published  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  John  S. 
Skinner.  This  moth  eaten  volume  contains  much  that 
is  interesting  about  the  early  agriculture  of  the  South- 
ern States.  There  are  the  same  old  and  still  new 
complaints  about  hard  times,  scarcity  of  forage, 
"negroes  selling  for  a  song,"  etc. 

The  number  for  October  16th,  1827,  contains  an  ex- 
haustive paper  upon  the  profit  of  manufacturing  cot- 
ton bagging  from  the  fiber  itself — a  subject  that  is  re- 
turned to  with  unwearying  iteration  throughout  this 
volume,  but  evidently  without  practical  result.  There 
is  the  premium  list  of  the  Pawtucket  Fair,   which 
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offers  prizes  for  Merino  rams  1st,  2d,  and  3d  best,  to 
which  the  editor  appends  a  note  suggesting  that  the 
3d  best  ram  have  his  throat  cut.  There  are  also  pre 
miums  of  $5  to  |20  for  the  best  yields  of  celery,  corn, 
grass,  honey,  and  cider,  and  for  the  successful  breed 
ing  of  sea  fish  in  fresh  water  ponds. 

The  editor  chronicles  the  fact  that  Mr.  Edward  Mas 
sey  has  sent  him  an  apple  of  the  Pippiu  class  weigh- 
ing 25  ounces  and  measuring  15  in  circumference. 

In  the  "Ladies'  Department"  there  is  a  fancy  sketch 
of  ''Mrs.  Busy,"  evidently  written  by  some  blue 
stocking  recently  jilted  by  her  lover.  "Mrs.  Busy" 
educated  at  a  boarding  school,  where  she  learnt  all 
the  current  accomplishments,  but  marrying  at  18  a 
country  gentleman,  she  neglects  her  fancy  work  alto 
gether,  and  soon  develops  into  au  ideal  house  wife — 
such,  in  fact,  as  the  average  professional  man  with  a 
taste  for  farming,  or  a  sporting  farmer  with  a  distaste 
for  it,  always  desires  but  so  rarely  secures.  In  this 
case  Mr.  Busy  belies  his  name,  fills  his  yards  with 
sporting  dogs  and  devotes  his  days  to  the  pursuit  of 
fabled  Reynard,  Woodcocks,  and  other  game,  and  his 
nights  to  carousing  with  persons  of  his  own  tastes. 
Mrs.  B.  is,  however,  equal  to  the  emergency  and  de- 
votes personal  attention  to  the  dairy,  sheep-fold,  and 
granary  with  the  result  that  her  sporting  spouse  can 
not  even  squander  the  entire  income  of  the  estate, 
though  he  tries  his  very  best.  Eventually,  while  duck 
shooting,  he  eatcbes  cold,  takes  a  fever  and  dies. 
Mrs.  Busy,  as  custom  dictates  for  an  inconsolable 
widow,  shuts  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  but  after 
dark  steals  out  to  make  sure  that  the  milk  maids  have 
fully  "stripped "  the  cows.  She  has  many  offers  from 
neighboring  bachelors  who  had  recently  envied  the 
late  Mr.  Busy,  but  she  justly  scorns  the  mercenaries. 
Her  children  are  educated  on  the  Hebraic  system,  and 
at  very  tender  ages  become  accomplished  enough  to 
cheat  even  their  mother.  The  moral  of  the  story  is 
rather  obscure. 

The  Baltimore  market  for  October,  1827,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Tobaeco — slow  sale,  Maryland  common,  $3  to 
$4 ;  second,  $3  to  $6  ;  fine  red,  $6  to  $8.50 ;  yellow 
and  red,  $7  to  $  10  ;  fine  yellow,  no  sale.  Flour,  $4.25 
to  $6.  Corn,  43  to  45c.  Rye,  40  to  50c.  Clover  seed, 
$3.50  to  $4.  Oats,  20  to  25c.  Beans,  80c.  to  $1.  Flax 
seed,  75  to  80c.  Cotton,  9J  to  10c.  for  upland  Caro 
lina ;  11  to  13c.  for  Louisiana.  Bacon,  7  to  7'c. ; 
hams,  10c.  Whiskey,  26  to  28c.  by  the  hhd.,  by  the 
bbl.,  28  to  30c.  Beef  on  hoof,  $4  to  $4.50.  Live  hogs, 
$3.50  to  $4.  Butter,  good,  20  to  25c;  ordinary,  15  to 
18'c.  (How  closely  many  of  these  prices  compare 
with  those  now  current. — Ed.) 

The  following  number  is  largely  devoted  to  accounts 
of  "Cattle  Shows,"  which  was  the  current  designation 
for  what  me  now  miscall  agricultural  fairs.     There  is 


also  much  sporting  intelligence,  a  long  accouat  of  the 
sale  of  American  Eclipse  for  the  unheard  of  sum  of 
$8,050  !  !  !  ! 

William  Prince,  of  New  York,  gives  a  long  cata- 
logue of  new  pears  lately  introduced  from  France,  but 
none  of  these  are  popular  now.  Mr.  Prince  had  also 
lately  introduced  43  varieties  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
which  flower  he  praises  in  the  true  nurseryman  style. 

From  a  subsequent  article  we  learn  that  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  apples  were  grown  upon  one  farm  in 
Mary  laud,  and  offered  in  competition  for  a  prize  at 
the  "Cattle  Show"  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  :  Carthouse,  Robinson,  June  Eating,  Rambo, 
Catlin,  Green  Pippin,  and  Audover  Russet,  Grind- 
stone, Red  Streak,  Sheep  nose,  Siberian  crab,  and  a 
dozen  other  varieties  now  forgotten. 

Silk  culture,  too,  attracted  much  attention,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Johnston  county,  N.  C,  were  com- 
mended for  establishing  a  silk  producing  plant  at  the 
pauper  asylum  of  that  county. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Dorchester  (Md.)  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  Dr.  E.  Muse,  the  president,  delivered  an 
address  referring  among  other  things  to  what  he  sar- 
castically calls  the  "Dorchester  System."  "Three 
hundred  acres  usually  constitute  the  farm  of  the  be- 
ginner. These  are  laid  off  into  three  fields,  one  for 
wheat,  which  the  land  will  not  grow ;  one  for  corn, 
which  will  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  one  for  an  old  field,  some  times  called  a  pas 
ture.  *  *  *  This  system  is  one  of  the  morbid  ad- 
dictions based  upon  custom,  and  is  as  ruinous  as  it  is 
general  and  steadfast."  The  Doctor  further  on  says 
the  condition  of  farmers  is  well  nigh  desperate.  Asa 
remedy  he  advocates  the  much  despised  book  learn- 
ing, especially  entomology,  botany,  and  chemistry. 

The  editor,  appropos  of  a  suggestion  that  twenty 
farmers  should  contribute  to  a  prize  fund  to  be  award- 
ed to  the  one  raising  the  best  wheat  crop  on  six  acres. 
Says,  "  That  twenty  farmers  should  risk  five  bushels 
of  wheat  in  such  a  contest  is  as  improbable  as  that 
they  should  go  to  the  north  pole  with  Symmes  !  Days 
and  weeks,  and  sleepless  nights  they  will  spend  can- 
vassing and  scheming  for  some  petty  office,  but  it 
would  be  too  laborious  to  undertake  such  a  competi- 
tion as  would  likely  improve  permanently  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  section."  &c.  &c  ,  from  which  one  may 
infer  that  scrub  farming  aud  farmers  are  not,  as  some 
think,  products  of  the  "late  onpleisvita^i"  l>  ■ 
the  States. 

Gerald  McCarthy. 


Mention  the  Southern  Planter  when   corresponding 
with  advertisers. 
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THE  VIRGINIA  SfATE  FARM. 

Editor  Southern  Planter- : 

Sir, — I  desire  to  express  a  few  thoughts  through 
your  columns  in  relation  to  the  use  and  management 
of  our  State  farm.  No  one  will  deny  the  fact  that  the 
farm  was  purchased,  and  to  some  extent  is  being  kept 
up  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  State.  I  am  one  who 
thinks  it  but  just  that  they  should  receive  some  bene 
fit  from  it,  aud  that  the  benefits  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  different  branches  of  trade,  as  it  is  now,  and 
that  the  farmers,  who  are  the  heaviest  tax  payers  in 
proportion  to  their  holdings  of  any  class  in  the  State, 
be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Looking  to  the  betterment  of 
their  condition,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
farm  should  be  equipped  with  the  very  best  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  that  can  be  obtained,  adapted  to  ihe 
climatic  conditions  of  the  State.  The  stock  should  all 
be  purebred  and  registered,  and  a  complete  herd 
book  be  kept  by  the  manager  and  open  for  inspection. 

The  object  of  this  enterprise  should  be  to  furnish  to 
the  farmers  ol  this  State  purebred  animals  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  at  such  prices  as  would  be  withiu  the 
reach  of  the  average  farmer  of  Virginia,  and  thus  work 
up  the  standard  of  the  stock  of  the  State  to  the  position 
it  ought  to  occupy.  This  could  be  rapidly  doue  if  the 
managing  Board,  backed  by  our  broad  minded  legisla 
tors,  would  act  promptly  and  purchase  a  liberal  supply 
to  start  with. 

My  claim  is  that  the  State  would,  in  time,  receive 
back  every  dollar  of  its  investment  by  the  sale  of 
young  stock,  aud  at  the  same  time  increase  its  revenue 
by  increase  in  valuation  through  the  stock  dissemi 
nated.  I  would  further  suggest  the  wisdom  of  procuring 
a  variety  of  each  class  so  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all. 
In  cattle,  the  Red  Polls,  Herefords,  Shorthorns,  aud 
Polled  Angus.  In  sheep,  South  Downs,  Hampshire 
Downs,  and  Shropshires.  In  hogs,  Poland  China  and 
Berkshires.  All  the  varieties  named  have  been  proven 
well  suited  to  this  State,  and  are  the  best  general  pur- 
pose animals  grown  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  am  fa 
miliar  with  the  State  farm,  and  believe  it  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  business- 

I  spoke  to  the  manager  about  the  matter  recently, 
and  he  thought  the  Board  would  deem  it  too, much  of 
an  infringement  upon  private  enterprise.  Permit  me 
to  say  in  reply  that  the  State  is  now  the  chief  compet 
itor  with  one  crop,  viz,  tobacco,  in  that  it  is  the  most 
extensive  tobacco  grower  in  the  State.  Over  300,000 
tobacco  plants  were  set  out  on  the  State  farm  in  the 
year  1898  (what  was  done  in  1899  I  am  not  advised). 
This  crop  is  in  direct  competition  with  the  masses, 
whilst  the  competition  in  stock  lines  would  be  with  a 
limited  number,  and  those  the  few  who  seek  to  enrich 
themselves  by  charging  our  citizens  enormous  prices 
for  their  stock.  The  idea  of  the  average  farmer  being 
able  to  pay  from  8100  to  $300,  and  in  some  cases  even 
$500  to  $700,  for  a  bull  or  heifer  calf  a  few  months  old. 
It  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  We,  as  a  State  (I 
speak  of  the  farmers  at  large),  have  never  recovered 
from  the  results  of  the  war,  except  in  highly  favored 
sections,  and  I  ask  how  can  we  ever  do  so  if  the 
State  does  not  come  to  their  aid  in  some  way? 

My  idea  is  that  the  State  would  be  greatly  benefited, 
not  only  from  the  increased  value  of  stock,  but  better 
barns  would  be  required,  more  of  valuable   manure 


would  be  saved  and  utilized,  hence  better  farms,  which 
would  be  sought  for  instead  of  being  a  drug  upon  the 
market,  as  thousands  of  them  are  to-day.  Some  one 
might  ask  what  can  we  do  with  the  labor  if  we  put 
the  farm  in  grasses?  I  answer,  put  the  convicts  upon 
the  roads,  which  are  sadly  in  need  of  work.  Good 
roads  mean  also  improved  farms,  increase  in  value, 
hence  increase  of  revenue  to  the  State,  and  I  may  add 
that  when  farmers  are  prosperous  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry feels  it.  They  will  wear  better  clothes,  drive 
finer  horses,  ride  in  better  carriages,  have  better  tools, 
educate  their  children  more  extensively,  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes will  be  organized,  and  thus  their  minds  broad- 
ened by  comparing  notes,  reading  papers,  and  discuss- 
ing methods  and  experiences.  Better  schools  and 
school  houses,  churches  and  sermons  would  soon  fol- 
low. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  this  grand  old  Com- 
monwealth should  arouse  from  her  lethargy,  shake  off 
the  shackles  of  antiquity,  and  take  rank  in  agricul- 
ture, as  she  does  in  statesmanship,  with  the  foremost 
States  of  the  nation. 

Goochland  Co.,  Va.  A.  Norton. 

[We  commend  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Norton  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Peuiteutiary.  There  is  great  force  in  what  he  says. 
—Ed] 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  CREAM. 

Conditions  at  some  creameries  during  the  winter 
months  are  such  as  to  make  it  next  to  impossible  to 
produce  a  cream  which  go  upon  the  market  as  good 
cream.  The  supply  of  milk  runs  low,  and  the  patrons, 
as  well  as  the  proprietor,  want  all  the  milk  possible  to 
go  to  the  creamery  ;  the  result  is,  that  some  of  the  pa- 
trons, if  not  the  majority,  bring  in  their  milk  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  which,  in  many  cases,  means  acid 
milk  which  means,  if  not  acid  cream,  at  least  cream 
which  will  keep  but  a  short  time  unless  held  at  a  low 
temperature — 45°  P.,  or  below. 

The  writer  has  found  that  under  such  conditions, 
the  quality  of  the  cream  can  be  very  much  improved 
by  setting  the  cream  screw  so  that  a  cream  sepa- 
rated about  fifty  per  cent,  butter  fat,  and  reduced 
with  perfectly  fresh  milk  to  twenty  per  cent,  or 
twenty  five  per  cent.,  or  as  may  be  desired.  The 
milk  largely  overcomes  any  acidity  or  other  bad  flavor 
the  cream  may  have.  The  practice  would  be  a  good 
one  to  follow,  as  a  general  rule,  summer  and  winter, 
because  fresh,  well  flavored  morning's  milk  would 
very  materially  add  to  the  quality  of  the  cream  at  any 
time  intended  for  market. 

V.  P.  I.  Cremery. 

Blachsburg,  Va. 


Mention  the  Planter  to  your  friends. 
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THEN  AND  NOW. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Sixty  five  years  ago  I  was  a  small  boy,  living  at  my 
grandfather's  in  old  Caroline  county,  Va.     He  had  a 
large,  poor,  sandy  farm,  a  large  family  to  take  care  of, 
and  about  forty  negroes,  old  and  young,  but  mostly 
women  and  children,  which  made  it  more  expensive  to 
take  care  of  them.     Everything  needed  in  the  way  of 
food  and  clothing  required  by  those  living  on  the  farm 
was  made  on  that  farm,  except  sugar,  coffee  and  tea. 
It  was  thirty  miles  north  of  Richmond,  yet  a  field  of 
cotton  was  grown   every  year,  gathered,    the    seed 
picked  out,  the  cotton  spun  and  woven  on  the  place. 
A  flock  of  sheep  was  ke,  t,  and  the  wool  manufac 
tured  into  cloth  on  the  place.     All  the  clothing,  with 
few  exceptions,  for  white  and  black,  was  woven  and 
made  upon  the  farm.     One  woman  did  nothing  but 
weave  the  year  round,  and  some  of  the  prettiest  yarn 
counterpanes  I  ever  saw  were  woven  on  those  old  coun 
try  looms,  which  were  also  country-made.  There  were 
no  mowing  or  reaping  machines  then — only  grafs  blades 
and  grain  cradles.    My  grandfather  was  one  of  the  few 
who  owned  a  machine  for  threshing  wheat.     After  it 
was  threshed  out  it  had  to  be  fanned  out  of  the  chaff. 
In  harvesting  the  corn,  the  fodder  was  pulled  and 
the  tops  cut,  and  then  a  large  frame  stack  was  made  of 
the  tops  on  three  sides  of  a  large  yard,  with  the  open 
side  next  to  the  south.  The  yard  was  divided  into  three 
lots,  all  running  under  the  shelter  which  was  on  the 
north  side.     All  the  cattle  and  sheep  were  kept  here 
during  the  winter.     The  two  side  stacks  were  hollow, 
and  the  shucks  were  saved  in  them.     Kear  the  same 
lot  the  wheat  was  threshed,  and  all  the  straw,  shucks 
and  fodder  were  fed  up  during  the  winter  to  the  stock 
in  the  yards.     In  the  spring,  the  frame  of  rails  was 
all  removed  and  piled   up   to   be  used  again  when 
wanted.    The  manure  was  then   spread  on  the  sur 
rounding  land  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  that  made 
the  tobacco  lot.     In  the  fall,  when  the  tobacco  was  cut, 
that  lot  was  put  in  wheat.     Every  year  a  new  place 
was  selected  for  the  farm  pen  and  tobacco  lot.     In  the 
summer,  the  cattle  were  penned  on  some  poor  spot 
and  the  pen  moved  every  now  and  then,  thus  improv- 
ing the  land.     One  of  these  lots  was  made  the  turnip 
patch.     My  grandfather  kept  quite  a  large  lot  of  cat- 
tle, raised  his  own  oxen  (of  which  he  kept  several 
yoke),  which  were  used  on   the  farm.     During  the 
winter,  he  would  take  the  field  he  was  going  to  put  in 
corn  and  lay  the  rows  off  five  feet  apart,  and  take  seve- 
ral ox  teams  and  all  the  spare  hands  and  haul  the  trash 
from  the  adjoining  woods,  raked  up  with  hoes,  so  as 
to  get  all  the  mould  under  them  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
and  fill  the  corn  furrows  with  this.     This  was  covered 
with  turn  plows  forming  a  five  foot  list  or  bed.  When 


it  was  time  to  plant  corn,  furrows  were  run  across  the 
list  and  the  corn  dropped  in  the  check.  In  this  way 
a  very  good  crop  of  corn  was  made — certainly  enough 
for  all  needs  on  the  farm.  This  farm  not  only  paid 
all  expenses,  but  made  a  surplus  every  year.  The  to- 
bacco and  all  the  wheat  not  needed  on  the  farm,  was 
sold.  All  hauling  to  market  was  done  with  wagons. 
Most  people  then  threshed  their  wheat  out  with  horses 
ridden  or  driven  on  it  in  a  circle,  and  then  fanned  it. 
This  was  the  kind  of  farming  done  up  to  the  fifties  or 
later.  The  country  was  then  prosperous.  Who  would 
now  think  of  growing  cotton  north  of  Richmond,  or 
cutting  a  crop  of  wheat  with  cradles  or  grass  without 
a  mower  1  Times  have  changed  greatly.  Are  the 
people  any  better  off,  or  are  they  any  more  contented 
now  than  then?  Railroads  have  come  and  created 
competition  all  over  the  country.  Wants  have  multi- 
plied, but  have  the  means  to  meet  them  multiplied 
too?  Are  not  many  of  these  wants  imaginary  ? 
Hanover  Co.,  Va.  Country. 


SLACK  WIRE    FENCES. 

Many  wire  fences  ate  largely  shorn  of  their  effective- 
ness a.  d  their  length  of  usefulness  by  neglect  in  not 
keeping  the  wires  tight.  When  once  the  wires  be- 
come slack,  the  posts  begin  to  give  way  and  soon  a 
broken  place  occurs.  This  may  easily  be  prevented 
by  watchfulness  and  the  application  of  a  system  of 
tightening  the  wires  suggested  by  a  correspondent,  Mr. 
James  A.  Boffin,  of  Bealeton,  Va.  Wheu  first  the 
wire  begins  to  sag,  he  loosens  it  from  the  post  and 
slips  between  the  wire  and  the  post  a  piece  of  wood 
an  inch  or  so  thick  and  two  or  three  inches  long.  He 
then  staples  the  wire  fast  to  the  post  close  on  each  side 
of  the  slip  of  wood,  thus  taking  up  some  two  or  three 
inches  of  slack  at  each  place  where  this  is  done.  It 
looks  neater  taken  up  in  this  way  than  twisted  with 
a  piece  of  stick,  and  keeps  its  position  longer,  besides 
lengthening  the  life  of  the  fence. 


USING  SULPHUR  FOR  LICE. 

Early  in  the  spring  is  the  time  to  destroy  lice,  any 
work  done  being  better  than  later  on,  as  the  pests  are 
sluggish  and  not  so  active.  The  best  method  is  to 
drive  the  hens  out  and  burn  five  pounds  of  sulphur  in 
a  house  10x10  feet.  That  is  a  large  amount  of  sulphur, 
but  it  is  necessary  if  the  work  is  to  be  well  done. 
Those  who  use  sulphur  for  the  purpose  do  not  burn 
enough  of  it,  and,  as  it  is  cheap,  it  is  safer  to  use  too 
much  than  too  little.  It  is  also  important  that  every 
crack  be  closed  and  the  house  made  tight.  Have  an 
old  pot  or  piece  of  sheet  iron  made  red  hot,  and  place 
it  on  a  brick,  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  house  ;  put 
the  sulphur  on  and  close  the  door,  leaving  the  house 
closed  for  two  hours.  A  mixture  of  kerosene  and 
sulphur  will  also  burn  well,  but  use  plenty  of  it  or  the 
work  will  be  useless. 


1900.] 
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Bend  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTES. 

Iii  the  hope  of  inducing  many 
who  are  not  at  present  subscribers 
to  The  Planter  to  become  such,  we 
will  send  to  any  one  sending  us  25 
cents,  either  in  coin  or  in  postage 
stamps,  the  issues  of  The  Planter 
from  this  date  to  January,  1901. 
This  will  give  to  each  such  sub- 
scriber S  copies  of  the  Journal. 
We  are  satisfied  to  do  this,  not  be- 
cause it  will  be  directly  profitable 
for  us  to  do  so,  for  each  copy  sent 
will  actually  cost  us  more  than  we 
shall  get  for  it,  but  because  we 
know  from  past  experience  that  if 
we  can  only  secure  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  The  Planter  for  a  few 
months  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  information  contained 
in  it,  that  we  can  safely  count  upon 
them  becoming  subscribers  and 
continuing  such.  We  would  ask 
our  friends  to  bring  this  offer  to 
the  notice  of  their  neighbors  and 
friends  and  help  us  to  increase  our 
list  of  subscribers. 


We  will  send  Dr.  Killebrew's 
new  work  on  "Grasses  and  Forage 
Plants"  free  to  any  one  who  will 
pay  $1.00  for  two  year's  subscrip- 
tion, or  will  send  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  for  himself  and  a  friend 
or  neighbor.  This  is  the  best  work 
published  ou  Southern  grasses.  It 
is  by  a  Southern  man  living  in  the 
South. 


Binders  for  The  Planter. 

We  have  now  received  a  new 
supply  of  binders  for  The  Planter, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  send  one  hold 
ing  the  numbers  for  a  year  to  any 
one  sending  us  25  cents.  These 
are  very  convenient  for  preserving 
the  copies  clean  and  whole  for 
binding  at  the  year's  end. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER. 

Mess.  D  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
are  advertising  their  Lightning  Com- 
pressed Air  Sprayer  in  another  column. 
This  sprayer  can  be  utilized  for  every 
kind  of  spraying.  Send  to  the  makers 
for  circulars  and  prices. 


Boy's  Combination  Suit 

Made  of  strictly  all  Wool 
fancy  Cassimere — a  reg- 
ular 55  oo  garment  !    Will 
like  iron.     1  he  pat- 
terns are  new  and 
nobby,  and  made 
up     by     1900's 
most  skilled  tail- 
ors.  State  ace  of 
boy,    whether 
small  or  large  for 
age  ;  size  of  cap 
desired,  and   enclose  us 
$3-95.  and  we  will  ship 
you   the  best  value  you 

or,  if  preferred,  we  will 
send  it  to  your  nearest 
Express  Office,  C.  O.  D.. 
with  privilege  of  exami- 
nation and  trying  on,  and 
if  not  instantly  impressed 
by  its  appearance,  fit  and 

expense. 

Our  Handsomely  Illustrated  Spring  and 
Summer  Catalogue,  with  samples  of  this  and  many 
other  Men's  and  Boys'  garments,  free,  upon  application. 

O.  H.  BERRY  &  CO., 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


WOOD'S  HIGH  GRADE 

Farm  Seeds. 

Our  business  in  Farm  Seeds  is 
to-day  one  of  the  largest  in  this 
Country.  A  result  due  to  the  fact 
that  quality  has  always  been  our 
first  consideration.  We  supply 
all  Seeds  required  for  the  Farm. 

GRASS  &  CLOVER  SEEDS, 

Cow  Peas,  Cotton  Seed, 

Seed  Oats,  Seed  Corn, 

Soja,  Navy  &  Velvet 

Beans,     Sorghums, 

Broom  Corn,  Kaffir 

Corn,  Peanuts, 

Millet  Seed, 

Rape,  etc. 

Wood's   Descriptive  Catalogue 

gives  the  fullest  information  about 
these  and  all  other  Seeds;  best  methods 
of  culture,  soil  best  adapted  for  differ- 
erent  crops  and  practical  hints  as  to 
■what  are  likely  to  prove  most  profitable 
to  grow.  Catalogue  mailed  free  upon 
request. 

T.W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


SADLER'S  COW  FETTER 

'a  warranted  to  make  the  worst 
ickiug  COW  gentle  to  milk  iu  two 
ays.  There  U  nothing  equal  to 
"for  breaking  nervous  heifers, 
gents  wanted  in  everytown.  Ill  us- 
ated  circulars  sent  free.  Address 
XX-  3".  S-A.X3XjE:^, 
Warren,  Trumbull  County,  0. 
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HOW8  THIS! 
We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Ball's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Prop's, 
Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  .T. 
Cheney  for  the  last  IS  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  b 
transactions,  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  anv  obligation  made  bv  their  linn. 
West  cV  Tbuax,  Wholesale  Drut:-' 

T.dedo,  O. 
Warding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  Toll 
|  (Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  ui>on  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  system      Price  75c. 
per  bottle.     Sold  by  all  dnugastB.     Testi- 
moniau  free. 

Hall's  Familv  1'ills  are  the  best. 

MAGAZINES 

Quite  appropriate  to  the  May  number 
of  the  "  New  Lippincoil,"  which  issues  on 
April  21st,  is  the  title  of  the  Complete 
Novel,  "  April  Showers,"  bv  Alice  Brown, 
author  of  the  delightful  "  Tiverton  TaleP." 
The  title  rits  the  st  >rv.  too,  in  which  clouds 
and  sunshine  chase  each  other  in  quick 
sure. •si-inn.  Miss  Brown  is,  like  Mary  E. 
Wilkins,  a  New  England  woman,  clever 
and  forcible,  and  her  characters  are  drawn 
from  the  same  soil. 

B.  B  Crockett's  Btory, called  "The Trou- 
bler  of  Israel,"  cannot  be  excelled  in 
humor  and  tenderness,  and  is  entirely 
■worthy  of  the  author  of  ''The  Stickit 
Minister." 

Mrs.  Hudson's  fifth  Mormon  Story, 
"The  Avenging  Ansel,"  has  a  aleam  of 
humor  in  it  to  lighten  the  otherwise 
tra.'ic  ta'.e  about  a  Scotch  woman  who 
adopted  the  Mormon  faith  and  dragged 
out  an  existence  among  the  elect.  Her 
husband  joined  the  murderous  l>anites 
and  became  "  An  Avenging  Angel." 

"  The  Siegeof  Plevna. "  Stephen  Crane's 
third  aitide  in  bis  series  on  "Great  Bat- 
tles of  the  World."  bears  with  timely 
significance  on  I.a  lysmith  and  Mafeking. 

Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  di  - 
"One  Way  to  See  the  Paris  Exposition": 
that  is.  on  a  bicycle  to  the  suburbs  of 
Paris;  and  she  believes  that  any  one 
who  owns  a  wheel  should  not  visit  the 
Exposition  without  taking  it  along,  be- 
cause travelling  accommodations  and  ar- 
rangementa  for  such  things  have  been 
carefully  prepared. 

Applelon's  Popular  Snence  Monthly  has 
articles  on  "Coming  Total  Eclipse  of  the 
Sun,"  by  Professor  F.  H.  Bieelow;  "The 
Most  Expensive  City  in  the  World — New 
York ''-by  Bird  S.  Coler;   "Thi 

Shaler;  '  Inb  r- 
national  Law  and  the  PeacetConference," 
by  Junes  Vickery.  These  and  the  other 
contents  of  the  number  are  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  reading. 

ulrulril  Weekly  and  Har- 
per's Bazaar  are  two  of  the  best  illus- 
trated journals  published.  They  fill  a 
want  in  every  family,  and  are  always 
unexceptionable  in  tone  and  execution. 


Upward  of  fifty  writers  and  arti- 
tribute  to  the  May  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
consequently  variety  is  combined  with 
excellence  throughout  it'  pages.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  drolly  tells  of  "The  Begin 
Ding  of  the  Armadillos."  Mary  B.  Mul- 
lett  writes  of  "The  Real  Thrums  of  Bar- 
rie";  Clifford  Howard,  of  "The  Flower 
that  Set  a  Nation  Mad";  Mabel  Percy 
Ha  kell,  of  "A  Famous  Boston  Belle"; 
and  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Townscnd  Brady 
continues  his  experiences  as  "A  Mis- 
sionary in  the  Great  West."  Ian  Mac- 
laren's  article  answers  the  query  "  Is  the 
Minister  an  Idler? "  and  Edward  Bok 
writes  of  early  marriase  and  of  domestic 
science  in  the  pchools.  Two  padres  of 
pictures,  "Through  Picturesque  Ameri- 
ca"— the  second  of  a  series  -  raveal  the 
beauties  of  our  country's  scenery.  The 
drawings.  'The  American  Girl  on  the 
Farm,"  by  H.  C.  Christie,  and  "The  Min- 
ister at  Tea."  by  A.  B.  Frost,  worthily  fill 
a  page  each.  Fashions  for  women  and 
for  girl  graduates,  cooking,  and  in  fact 
every  phase  of  home  making,  from  the 
"Etiquette  of  Dances  and  Balls"  to 
"  How  to  Treat  and  Keep  a  Servant," 
are   included   in   the  May  Journal. 

The  Forum  for  May  has  a  number  of 
fine  articles  on  questions  of  present-day 
interest.  Amongst  these  will  be  found 
"The  Constitution  and  the  Flag."  by 
Charles  Denby.  late  United  States  Min- 
ister to  China:  "Uncle  Sam's  Leg 

by  Henry  0.  D wight;  "John 
Buskin,"  by  William  P.  P.  Longfellow; 
"The  Approaching  Presidential  Cam- 
by  Henry  L.  West.  "The  United 
and  the  Future  of  China,"  by  W. 
W.  Bockhil),  formerly  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State;  "The  Remnant  of  Our 
National  Estate."  hv  Samuel  F.  Moffett; 
"The  Hny-Paunceforte  Treaty,"  by  H. 
Wade  R 


44  He  Lheth  Long 
That  Lheth  Wet" 

He  that  maintains  "  the  perfect  circula- 
tion of  pure  blood  in  a  sound  organism." 
or  in  other  <ox>rds.  good  health,  may  live 
both  long  and  <ujcll.  A  great  multitude  of 
people  i  ':sl  Hood's  Sarsapa- 

riUa  has  cured  their  diseases,  grven  them, 
good  heal,  h,  and  lengthened  their  lives. 

Scrofula  -  "  £My  toy  suffered  ivith 
scrofula  ivhen  young.  T=wo  bottles  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilia  cured  him.  He  is  ncto 
ten.  Our  pfiysician  advised  its  use.  We 
airways  recommend  it."  SMrs.  E.  C. 
Oipper,  S  Kidder  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Be  sure  to  get  Hood's,  because 

3fcC(fy  SaUafiaiU 


Never  Disappoints 


The  first  remedy  to  effect  a  cure  in  nine 
out  of  ten  cases  of  MILK  FbVhk.  Full  di- 
rections and  sufficient  medicine  for  two  com- 
plete treatments.  .   .  Price  $2.75. 

—FOR  SALE  ONLY  BY- 
GARDINER  BROS..        220  E.  Preston  St, 
Baltimore,    Md. 


JAMES  G.  TINSLEY  &  CO., 

Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

FERTILIZERS, 


RICHMOND.  VA. 


BRANDS: 

Stonewall  Tobacco    Fertilizer. 

Stonewall   Guano. 

Powhatan  Corn  Guano. 

Stonewall  Acid  Phosphate. 

Call  on  your  Local  Dealei,  and  if  he  cannot  furnish  you,  wr.te  to  us. 
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MILLER  BEAN  HARVESTER. 

••Oldest  and  best,  20  years"  test."     If  your 
dealer  don't  sell  them,  send  us  83i).00  and  we 
will  ship  to  your  add  ess.    Booklet  on  "How 
to  raise  Beans"  for 2c.  Stamp. 
LE  ROT  PLOW  CO.,  Le  Roy,  If,  T.,  73  Lake  St. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  ol 
RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  Webuvour 
troods  at  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales.  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No,  Uiiion 
Hardware,*  Pipe,  Roofing-,  Plumbing-  Material, 
Wire.  Rone  Dry  Goods.  Clothin?,  etc..  etc 
OUR  PRICES  ace  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS 

Chica^oHouscWreckingCcW^f^S''- 


The  Chicago  Steel  Tank  Co., 


Makes  tanks 
of  g  a  l  v  a- 
nized  steel 
f  o  r  storage, 
etock  watering,  creameries  and  dairies.  Milk 
coolers,  dippiug  tanks  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
Thrasher's  wagon  tanks,  hog  and  sheep 
troughs  and  feed  cookers.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  We  are  manufacturers.  Agents  Wanted 


Shipped  Subject  to  Inspection. 

It  costs  you  one  cent  for  a  card  to  write  us  and  you  get 

MILES,  MICH. 


full  particulars.     Airent*  wanted. 

FREELAND   MANUFACTURING  CO 


IDEAL81"1 


.TANKS 

Hade  in  all  shapes  and  sizes 

For  All  Purposes. 

Feed     Cookers,    Family ' 
Creameries,   Stock   and, 
Wagon  Tanks,  Tank  Heat- 
ers.   Write  for  wholesale  prlees. 
STAR  TANK  CO.  Box.    109  Mlddlebury,  Ind. 

Sharpies  Cream  Sepa  ra tors-profitable  dai  ry  lng 


NEW  BOOKLETS. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ec  St.  Paul 
Railway  is  issuing  a  series  of  booklets 
regarding  points  of  interest  along  its 
lines,  and  if  you  are  interested  in  the 
western  country,  or  contemplating  a 
trip,  write  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  111.,  for  the 
special  publication  desired,  enclosing 
four  cents  in  stamps  for  postage  for  each 
one. 

No.  1.  The  Pioneer  Limited. 

No.  2.  The  Land  of  Bread  and  Butter. 

No.  3.  The  Fox  Lake  Country. 

No.  4.  Fishing  in  the  Great  North 
Woods. 

No.  5.  The  Lake  Superior  Country. 

No.  (i.  Cape  Nome  Gold  Diggings. 

No.  8.  Summer  Days  in  the  Lake  Coun- 
try. 

No.  9.  Summer  Homes,  1900. 

No.  11.  The  Game  of  Skat, 

No.  12.  Milwaukee -The  Convention 
City. 

No.  13.  A  Farm  in  the  Timber  Country. 

No.  14.  Stock  Raising  in  the  Sunshine 
State. 

No.  15.  Hunting  and  Fishing. 


REPORTS. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Experiment  Station 
Record,  Vol.  XI,  No.  8. 

Division  of  Agrostology.  Bulletin  '22. 
Co  operative  Experiments  with 
Grasses  and  Forage  Plants. 

Division  of  Statistics.  Bulletin  17. 
The  Cotton  Crop  of  189S-99. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Bulle- 
tin 75.'  Dietary  Studies  of  Univer- 
sity Boat  Crews. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  31.  Alfalfa  or  Lu- 
cerne. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  111.  The  Farmer's 
Interest  in  Good  Seed. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  112.  Bread  and  the 
Principles  of  Bread-making. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  114.  Experiment 
Station  Work. 

Division  of  Agrostology.     Circular   23. 
Progress  of  Experiments  in  Forage 
Crops  and   Range  Improvement  at 
.     Abilene,  Tex. 

Division  of  Agrostology.  Circular  24. 
Cow-peas  and  Corn  for  Silage  and 
Fodder. 

Division  of  Botany.  Circular  24.  Red 
Clover  Seed. 

Division  of  Botany.  Circular  25.  The 
Seed  of  Beardless  Brome  Grass. 

Division  of  Botany.  Circular  26.  Egyp- 
tian Cotton  in  the  United  States. 

O.j.ce  of  Public  Road  Inquiries.  Cir- 
cular 34.  The  Social,  Commercial, 
and  Economic  Phases  of  the  Road 
Subject. 
California  Experiment  Station,  Berkley, 
Cal.  Bulletin  127.  Bench  Grafting. 
Resistant  Vines. 

Bulletin  128.     Nature,  Value  and  Uti- 
lization of  Alkali  Lands. 
Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo.    Twelfth  Annual  Report, 
1899. 


Labor  Saving  Conveniences. 

Success  on  the  farm  today  is  largely  proportioned 
to  the  saving  of  time  and  labor— which  means  econ- 
omy of  production — and  not  higher  prices  for  farm 
products.  Probably  no  single  machine  or  appliance 
saves  in  the  aggregate  so  much  time  and  hard  labor 
as  the  modern  low  down  handy  wagon.     Take  for 


Electric 

Instance  the  loading  and  hauling  of  manure,  ensil- 
age com  grain  in  the  straw,  corn  fodder,  hay,  &c, 
all  hard  to  load,  the  use  and  ad.antages  of  alow 
down  wagon  are  almost  inestimable.  The  Electric 
Lmv  llowri  IUn.lv  WBcm  excels.  I'm- these  purposes.  Has 
the  famous  tle.trtr  stt-el  «  heels  is  light,  strong  and  dur- 
able.    \Vrili>  Eleclnc  Wr.eel  Co.,  Box  U6yuiocY,  111.,  for  catalog. 


WHY 

Can  we  Save 
You  Money 


saddle  J 

Because  we  have  no  agents,. 

Can  wa  really  dt?  it?  Weiaj  ytiB.  <  KB  WB  prwell  without  cost  to 
you?  We  can,  How?  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  saddle,  or  vehicle, 
without  you  sending  a  single  cent,  and  let  yon  look  it  over  at  your 
freight  house  and  if  you  don't  lind  ire  h  ivc  given  you  the  biggest 
bargain  yon  ever  siw  or  heard  of,  retnrn  the  goods  to  us  at  our  ex- 
lirii-e.  We  give  with  cacti  vi'hicfe  n  2-ycor  iron-clad  guaranlee, 
prot-cting  you  from  poor  material  and  workmanship.  Our  vehicle 
catalogue  describes  the  largest  line  of  buggtof,  rond  wn=on<i,  phae- 
tons surries,  spring  wngons  and  carts,  harness  (1y  nets  and 
saddles  ever  shown  in  one  book.     It's  free.     Send  for  it. 

Marvlo  Smith  Co.  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  U-98.  Chicago  .I1L 


BAILEY'S  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

Runs  24  hours  a  day  and  365  days 
a  year. 
40  year's  experience.       Water  for  House, 
Water  for  Stock. 
Water  for  Irrigation. 
Once  started  costs  one 
centpermomh.    Assim- 
ple  as  a  wheelbarrow  and 
as  efficient  as  a  Corliss 
Engine.     Information 
and  instruction  in  plain 
terms.   Prices  on  Kara  or 
completeoutfit  by  return 
mail.    Address 

PRYCE  W.  BAILEY, 
EXPERT  Seneca  Falls,  If.  Y. 


After  Being  on  the  Market  TEN  YEARS, 

The  ACME  Engine  Still  Leads 


For  Churning, 
Cutting*  Grind- 
ing Feed,  Filling 
Siloes,  Sawing 
Wood,  Elevating 
Water,  and  all 
Farm  and  Gene- 
ral Uses  where 

Small  Power  is 
Required. 


No  Skilled  Engi- 
neer required. 


ROCHESTER  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS, 
No.  1 7  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  POULTRYMEN  ! 

The  "DAISY"  BONE  CUTTERS 

The  Best  in  the  World. 
"Gem"  Clover  Cutter.     The  $5 
Shell  and  Corn  Mill,  Farm  Feed. 

Mills,  Power  Mills. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials, 
WILSON   BROS.,   Easton,  Pa. 
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YOUR  TROUBLES 


IMPROVED  LOW  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer 
Grain  Drill 


oJ    lightest    runniu 
all  kinds  of  pr^in,  .    . 
peas  with  absolute  regularity. 


FARQUHAR  CORN   PLANTER 

Planting  is  pleasant  when  you  watch  the  corn 
drop  in  the  rear  of  a  Keystone  Corn  Planter. 
Itj  beautiful  work,  covering  ten  ortwelve  acres 
a  <Hy,  is  n,  constant  pleasure  to  farmers  who 
enjoy  seeing  work  well  done.  The  phosphato 
attachment  in  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism.  It 
sowa  any  kind  of  pulverized  fertilizer.  The 
planter  drops  kernels  in  drills  or  hills  with  any 
desired  spavin  m,  works  well  even  in  rocky  land. 
Plants  ensilage,  beans,  peas,  etc. 

6cn<1  for  cor: 7>lotct!lii(»t rated  eatoloirue 
of  farm  implement*  nnd  machinery. 
•    A.n.FARQ,UHAIl  CO.,  Ltd., York, P*. 


If  YOU  want  a  profita- 
ble investment  buy 
WY  MAN'S    UP-TO-DATE 
WELL-BORING   MACHINE 
It  makes  ISO  or  more 
drops  of  drill  per  min- 
ute and  has  more  good 
points  otherwise  than 
all    other    makes   of 
drillscombined.  Circu- 
lar free. 
CHA&.  E.  VVYMAN,  Martinsburg,  Ind. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDA.RD, 
STf  AM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS.  -J  f 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  £  K^ 
w/t/rcro/i  CIRCULAR  Ua    15 l \~ 

HE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL  -CHICAGO-  DALLAS, TEX 


USE  LOOMIS' 
LATE  IMPROVED 

"CLIPPER" 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  30  years'  eipe- 
rience  in  Well  Drilling. 
LOOMIS  &  NVMAN, 
TltTIn,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Southern  Planter  wLen 
writing  advertisers. 


Cornell  Experiment  Station.  Ithaca,  N.T. 

Bulletin     ISO.      The   Prevention    of 
Peach  Leaf  Curl. 
Bulletin  181.  Pollenization  in  Orchards. 

Kansas  Experiment  Station,  Manhattan, 
Kas.    Bulletin  94.    Sugar  Beets. 

Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Re- 
portof  the  Board  for  Quarter  Ending 
March,  1900.  "  Forage  and  Fodders." 

Maine  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me. 
Bulletin  61.  Notes  on  Insects  and 
Plants. 

Maryland   Experiment  Station,   College 
Park.  Md.   Bulletin 63.  Experiments 
with  Feeding  Pigs. 
Bulletin  64.    A  Study  of  the  Cause  of 
Mottled  Butter. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station,  Agricul- 
tural College,  Mich.  Bulletin  177. 
South  Haven  Report  for  1899. 
Bulletin  178.  The  Production  and 
Marketing  of  Wool.  This  is  a  very 
useful  Bulletin  for  all  sheep  men, 
and  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Missouri  Horticultural  Society,  L.  A. 
Goodman,  Secretary,  Westport,  Mo. 
Forty-second  Annual  Report. 

Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  Lincoln, 
Neb.      Bulletin    62.      The    Feeding 
Value  of  Sorghum. 
Bulletin  63.    The  Fatal  Effect  of  Green 
Sorghum. 

New    Hampshire    Experiment    Station, 
Durham,  N.  H.     Eleventh  Annual 
Report. 
Bulletin  70.    Experiments  with  Musk- 
melons. 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  King- 
ston. R.  I.    Bulletin  62.    Chemical 
Methods  for  Ascertaining  the  Lime 
Requirements  of  Soils. 
Bulletin  63.    Feeding  Stuff  Inspection. 

Texas  Experiment  Station,  College  Sta- 
tion, Tex.  Bulletin  54.  The  Irish 
Potato. 

Spray.  Calendar.TSfctSa  -   -    : 
Tuskegee   Normal   and  Industrial  Insti- 
SBttute  Experiment  Station,  Tuskegee, 
Ala.    Fertilizer  Experiments  on  Cot- 
ton. S££s         gags,, 
Virginia  State   Weather    Service,  Rich- 
mond, Va.     Report  for  March,  1900. 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  send 
us  their  latest  catalogue.  From  this  we 
are  able  to  see  to  what  an  extent  they 
have  developed  what  was  originally 
merely  a  store  for  the  sale  of  old  build- 
ing materials.  Now  they  offer  almost 
everything  that  one  can  call  for.  They 
could  not  have  so  enlarged  their  business 
had  they  not  conducted  it  on  a  sound 
basis  and  treated  their  customers  prop- 
erly. They  are  in  the  market  at  all  times 
to  buy  everything  from  a  World's  Fair 
buildings  to  a  wrecked  or  burnt  down 
store,  and  hence  they  can  offer  almost  all 
kinds  of  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 

HAY  FORK  RETURNER. 

The  Ronev  Returner  Co.,  Independ- 
ence, la.,  advertises  this  useful  contriv- 
ance in  another  column.  Write  for  cir- 
culars, etc. 


goec^xxxx>ocooc«ooooooooooo 

GENUINE  BROWN? 


Kade  with  either  Single  or  Dcutle  Tongue.  J> 

§Haa  Brown's  Patent  Revolving  Conpl  y. 

Dio  gang  plumb,  or  shovels  at  any  du sired  pitch.  X 

Brown's    Patent    Draft    Flange  regulates    the  Q 

depth  for  either  deep  or  shallow  plowing.    Im-  O 

O    proved  Beam  Head  protects  p-iaps  f  rein  running  O 

O     tideways,   by  any  chan  -                                hovel.  Q 

Q    Brown's  Flat  Springs— best  and  most  practical  O 

O    spring  on  any  cultivator.   We  make  a  full  line  Q 

Q    of  Riding,  W?!ting  and  Tongudecs  Cultivators.  Q 

■ions  Gohn  Surface  Cultivators,  Steel  and  X 

X    Wood  Harrows  and  Wagons.    Free  Oat.. i ,.  « 

g   EkOWN  MANFG.  CO.,  Dept.  0,  ZANFSVILLE.O.  R 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

CHAS.  E.  HUNTER,  Agent,   Richmond,  Va. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Chamberlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Olean,  X.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


YOU  SEND  NO  MONEY 


Until  Goods  Arrive! 

All  Steel  and  Iron  but 
the  pole.  Easily  handled 
by  two  horses,  send  lor 
delivery  prices  on  all 
sizes.  Disc  Harrows, 
Lever  Harrows,  11-foot 
Seeders.  FMPI-E  MFG.  CO. 
10  RiverSt.,  Sterliug,  111. 


AUTOMATIC     !">str*shiF™»<'F(Iii»iioit. 


WEEOER AHO  CULTIVATOR. 
A  time,  labor  and  mom-)'  saver. 
Kills  all  weeds  on  any  kind  of  crop 
— any  kind  of  land.  Splendid  for 
wheat  fields  In  spring — makes  it 
stool  oat  perfectly,  iacreasiiic*  yield, 


(Call  7  ft.  wide  or  narrow  SVf  ft.) 
Worts  2  nrros  per  hour.  Ml  t:.  rtfa  i^stoH  tem- 
pered xteel.      Oasta  prleo  *".2U.      Freight  east  of  Mo. 

[0  River  on 

Implement*.  Bn  id  A  Spring  Waepoa, 

Cash  Supply  and  Manufg  Co.,  Dept.  Y,  kil  jmazoo,  Mich. 


1?  free  r.italo 


IRON    P1PF.  "<v0 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested.  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coop- 
lings  famished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
ALL  SIZES.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.lOti  of  merchan- 
diss  for  HOWE,  FARM  AND  FIELD-- 
from  Sheriff s'  and  Receivers'  Sales. 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material.  Hardware,  Cloth, 
tng.  Dry  Goods,  Boots  aud  Shoes,  Tools,  Ma- 
chinery, 4c,  ic.  4c,    AT    HALF1    PRICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  "•  cmcAcof 
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"^  O  T  A  S  H     gives    color, 

flavor  and  firmness  to 

all   fruits.      No  good    fruit 

can    be      raised    without 

Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
S  to  \o%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 


93  Na 


i  St.,  New  York. 


Woh 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC 
Sat, eorrtt'g&ted  or "V" crimped,  ^k  j    ■■ 

Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  £k  I  .  f  3 
or  100  square   feet W  I  ■  B  »» 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
is  required  to  lay  this  roorinp.  V\  e  furnish 
*v.theaeh  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
uaiis  to  lay  it,  without  additional  chares 

Write  for  out  free  catalogue  No.  166  , 
of  ceneral  merchandise  bought  by  u^  -. 
Shcrifi  s  and    Lle.-eiver's  Sales. 

IIH8  IHI   in.  .HALF  OF  OTHERS." 

CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO.! 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


:  i  f  i  riiiiiiiiaifWiiiimiuiiiiiiiiiini 


RONEYS 


AY  FORK 
ETURNER. 


This  re- 
turner will 
return  Fork 
Carrier  and 
Hopes  back 
to  starting 
poinl  before 
team  cau 
turn  round, 
saving  all 
i  !  1 1  ■  hard 
work  of  pull- 
ing them 
back  hv  trip  rope.  Price.  $4.00.  We  manufac- 
ture Windmill  Lubiicators  and  Deadlock 
Shoveling  and  Dump  Endgates.  Mill  oiled 
from  ground.  Terms  and  prices  quoted  on 
application      Agents  wanted. 

RONEY    RETURNER    CO., 
BOX    B.  INDEPENDENCE,  IOWA. 


S/LOS 

HOW  TO  BUILD  ASK 

WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO.,  KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


A  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS. 

The  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.  ad 
visea  us  that  there  are  now  more  than 
tents  in  all  parts  of  this  country 
selling  the  Albany  Wonder  Spray  Pump. 
This  sprayer  lias,  they  claim,  won  its  way 
to  the  very  front  of  all  spray  pumps. 
Agents  say  it  sells  on  sight,  arid  as  the 
company  'allows  liberal  commissions, 
agents  are  making  $2,  $3  ami  even  $5  a 
day  selling  them.  One  agent  sold  over 
1,000  pumps  in  one  county  last  season, 
and  made  over  $600.  Retail  price  is  only 
Jl,  which  places  the  pump  within  the 
reach  of  every  fanner,  gardener  and  fruit 
grower.  Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write 
to  C  E.  Morrison,  Secretary,  Box  152, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  circulars  and  full  in- 
formation. 


The  above  design,  Stick  Seat  Stanhope, 
selected  at  random  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Carriage  and  Har- 
ness Co.,  in  but  an  earnest  of  the  many 
neat,  stylish  and  durable  vehicles  de- 
scribed therein.  This  company  makes  its 
own  goods,  and  sell9  them  direct  for  cash 
to  the  farmer,  thereby  saving  for  the  pur- 
chaser all  of  the  middleman's,  salesman's 
and  other  commissions.  Send  for  a  copy 
of  the  catalogue  and  satisfy  yourself  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  carriages  and  harness 
this  company  makes.  Mention  this  pa- 
per when  writing. 

BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 
We  notice  quite  a  few  reports  concern- 
ing the  dis  ase  of  cattle  known  as  Black - 
leg,  which  is  always  liable  to  break  out 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Theseallseem 
to  come  from  localities  where  the  cattle- 
men have  not  as  yet  learned  the  value  of 
the  Pasteur  method  of  preventing  Black- 
leg, resembling  vaccination  to  prevent 
small  pox  in  the  human  family.  Where- 
ever  Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  is  used, 
t  e  death  rate  from  Blackleg  shows  a 
phenomenal  decrease.  In  some  sections 
where  the  yearly  mortality  from  this  dis- 
ease amounted  to  from  10  per  cent,  to  20 
per  cent.,  not  1  per  cent,  of  loss  now  oc- 
curs, the  reduction  in  the  death  rate 
being  due  to  the  intelligent  use  of  Pas- 
teur Blackleg  Vaccine.  Pasteur  Vaccines 
only  cost  from  10  to  15  cents  per  head,  a 
sum  so  small  when  compared  to  the  ben- 
efit they  confer  that  the  cost  can  hardly 
be  said  to  enter  into  consideration.  Cat- 
tlemen cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  cheap 
and  simple  meins  to  prevent  loss.  Pre 
vention  is  better  than  cure.  Credit  be- 
longs where  credit  is  due,  and  to  the  Pas- 
teur Vaccine  Company  of  Chicago  belongs 
the  credit  for  the  introduction  of  Black- 
leg vaccination  into  North  America.  For 
full  information,  write  to  the  Pasteur 
Vaccine  Co.,  712  Garden  City  Block,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


Tobacco  Crops 

By  an  expenditure  of  $3.75  the 
yield  of  Tobacco  was  increased  in 
value  $71.20  per  acre,  by  the  use  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Free  information  to  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing John  A.  Myers  12-TJohn 
St., New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 
fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write    at    once  for  List  of  Dealers 


COMPRESSED  HIF 
..•5PRAYER- 


-Idbess.  agents  wanted 

?.5MITHJ,tn,UTIEA,N.V 


FOR  SALE 


One  10  H.  P.  Frick  Traction  Engine 
^  30  in.  Cylinder  Farquhar Thresher 

Complete  with  belt;  been  run  two  seasons, 
and  in  first-class  order.    "\\  ill  >>ell  cheap. 
Address  "  MACHINERY," 

Box  17,        Big  Island,  Va, 


Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  S6.75. 
With  Axles  and   Boxes  Set,  $9.75. 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage 
1  and   wagon    hardware  of  every   de- 
ascription.    Send  for  catalogue  giving 
^  il  Pr*ces  on  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread  with 
full  and  plain    instructions  how  to 
^ord«  r.  W.  V.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 

Kentucky  Aluminum   Stock  Labels. 
With  name,  address  and  numbers.  Lightest, 
plainest,  most  secure,  easiest  put  on,cl 
Cattle  labels,  $2  1  er  ]<  0  ;  sheep  or  hog,  $1.75  per 
100;  aluminum  leg  hands,  SI  per  100;  pi  vera,  $1. 
For  lice  sa  mples,  n    .  p  .- 

F.  H.  J  ACKSON  &  CO./  Winchester,  Ky. 


$150  SAW  MILLS 

For  Farmers.  Large  Saw  M  lis  for  Lumher- 
men.  Engines,  Wood  Planers,  etc.  Mauufac- 
tuied  by  the    SALEM  IRON  WORKS.  Salem,  N.  C. 


GU«P«NTfED  FOR   10  YfARS 
U.  S.  Standard  Stock  and 
/  Wagon  scales  save  t    eir  cost 
my  times  over.    For  prices 
and  d  srrintlons,  write  at  once  to 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SCALE  WORKS. 
39  and -II  So.  Front  St.       Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ,2% 


/  OSGOOD  JSfSLSti. 

iw.    BINCHAMTON.N   Y. 


(menu-urn 


A1  „__ 

B4  FELLSWORTH     LIME    WORKS, 

■    ■  REEVES  CATT,Agt..Bnciley.  Augusta  Co.. Va. 
Also  No.  1  Rock  Lime  for  building.    Send 
for  card  with  price-list. 
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M.  M.  S.  POULTRY 

Half  cost  of  Nctting;rpn|,r  V  V  '/  V  7  V 

Kequires  few  posts,  nol  LIlULA  A  I.  A  I  \ 
rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  V  v_y  OK 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freieht  paid  r\  /  V  ~T 
KANSAS  STEEL  4  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FENCE   MACHINE  $10 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 
Box  No. 25,  NORWALK,   O. 


^FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADE.     Hull. 

strong.    Chicken- 

^  S  tight.    Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 

••'  1'rltts.      Fullj  iVarranlnl.     Catalog  Free. 


We    Manufacture  FENCING 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  Lawns.  Parks,  Farms, 
Cemetery  and  (irave  Lots.  The  cheapest  ami 
best  on  any  market.  We  pay  freight  on  com- 
plete fence,  and  issue  three  catalogues  free  (1) 

wrought  Iron.  i_'i  steel  i  ,,,,  garden 

and  poultry  fencing.  Stale  which  catalogue 
you  want.  (iATE  CI1Y  FENCE  WORKS 

91  and  96  Edgewood  Ave.,  Atlanta  Ob 


For  BERRY  CRATES,  PEACH 
PACKAGES^  EGG  CASES, 

ADDRESS 

COLBV-HINKLEY  CO., 

DECATUR,  ALABAMA. 
Prices  on  application. 


rQQV  Doxes  tP 
Cnn!  Baskets 

PEACH  PACKAGES. 
GRAPE  BASKETS. 

Fruit  and   Vegetable 
Packages  of  every  kind.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


Cow  Peas. 


The  Famous 
Forage  Crop 

and  Soil 
Improvers. 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  torthi  ■ 
Soutl  •  ■  inclndltie   Soj 

Velvet  Beans,  Pearl  or  Car. tail  Millet,  Teosinte 
Bermuda  Grass,  Ensilage  Corn,  Spanish  Pea- 
nuts,  Chufas,  Sorghums,  etc. 

-i  interesting  C 
giving  full  inl  ii 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS     <•   Richmond,  Va. 


Hewton's    Heave, 
Cough,  Distemper  and 
1  Indigestion  Core. 
■■-""■       Wind  and  stomach 

roubles.      Send   for 
ooklet  and  reference 

.1.00  per  can    Kx press 
allowed.    Newton  Horse  KemeoyCo  ,(1)  Toledo.  0. 


THE  DISK  DRILL. 

While  the  disk  drill  is  not  a  new  idea, 
the  principle  having  been  recognized  as  a 
desirable  thing  for  nearly  fifty  years,  it 
has  only  recently  been  reduced  to  a  prac- 
tical, scientific  working.  The  immense 
popularity  which  the  disk  drill  has 
gained  and  the  large  number  sold  in  the 
past  few  seasons,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
indication  of  its  value.  Its  advantages  are 
easily  recognized.  It  does  not  clog  or 
gather  trash  as  a  hoe  drill  does;  it  opens 
a  broader  furrow  and  distributes  the 
grain  over  a  wider  seed  bed  than  the 
shoe  drill.  The  Kentucky  Disk  Drill, 
made  by  Brennan  &  Co.,  8.  W.  Agricul- 
tural Works  (inc).  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
made  a  good  record  in  soils  of  all  kinds, 
no  matter  how  "  trashy  "  the  ground  has 


been.  One  of  its  principal  advantages  is 
the  drag  bar,  a  single  flat  steel  bar,  which 
will  stand  any  strain  and  which  is  placed 
on  the  concave  side  of  the  disk,  thus  giv- 
ing direct  downward  pressure,  and  caus- 
ing the  lightest  possible  draft.  Ii  has  a 
front  lift,  affording  easy  access  to  the  disks 
for  oiling.  There  is  not  a  single  cog 
wheel  on  the  drill,  and  the  bearings  are 
practically  dust  proof.  Our  readers  will 
do  well  to  send  to  Messrs.  Brennan  &  Co. 
for  their  booklet  explaining  the  principle 
and  construction  of  this  really  gnat 
implement. 

AGRICULTURAL  HANDBOOK. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  has  recently  is- 
sured  a  handbook  on  a  series  of  topics 
related  to  agricultural  and  horticultural 
interests.  Unlike  most  handbooks,  this 
one  contains  original  matter,  presents  an 
unusually  attractive  appearance,  and  is 
couched  in  language  that  the  farmer  can 
understand.  The  book  is  handsomely 
illustrated,  and  the  articles  are  replete 
with  useful  information.  To  the  casual 
reader  many  new  ideas  are  advanced  that 
must  be  of  importance  and  interest  to 
the  farmer.  The  subjects  are  treated  in 
a  practical  way,  while  calling  atl 
to  the  importance  of  scieni  e  as  related  to 
agriculture,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  ap- 
plication when  properly  understood.  The 
book  is  free  to  farmers.  Do  not  miss  the 
opportunity  of  securing  this  valuable  ad- 
dition to  agricultural  literature. 

The  Uiok  can  be  secured  free  of  cost  on 
application  to  the  Tennessee  Experiment 
Station  at  Knoxville.  Write  at  once  and 
secure  this  valuable  work,  for  while  a 

large  edition  was  published,  the  demand 
is  so  great  that  it  cannot  last  long. 

When  you  write  to  an  advertiser, 
mention  The  Southern  Planter. 


In  even-  town 
and    village 
may  be  had 
the 


Mica 

Axle 

Grease 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


frazejFI 


Axle  Crease 

Its  wearing  qnalltiesana  unsurpassed,  ac- 
tually out  last  lug  3  bxs.  any  other  brant" 

Not  affected  by  heat.   «3-Get  the  Genuln 
•%,FOR  SALE  KY  ALL  DEALER 


OAU    IflOC  QPtl  r  linrt   other   insects   can 
OAtl  UUOt  OUflLt  he  col  trolled  by  using 

Good's  Caustic  Potash  Whale 
Oil  Soap.  So.  S. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  en- 
tomologists. This  soap  is  a  fertilizer  as  well 
as  Insecticide.  50  lb.  kegs,  J2.50;  MO  lb.  kegs, 
W.50.  Half  barrels.  LT70  lbs.,  at  3y2c.  per  lb.; 
barrels,  425  lbs.,  at  X'.c.  Large  quantities, 
special    rates.      Send    for  circular. 


039-11  N.  Front  St., 


JAMES   GOOD. 


To  Repair 
Broken    Art!- 


Major's 
Cement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 

RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 

LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


Ksjj^  for  Urui 

eeley 


For  Drunkenness  and) 
Drug  Using. 


THE 

KEELEY 

INSTITUTE. 

d.  pt.  r.. 

Greensboro.N.C. 


WE 


PAV  ^ I  S  A  WFFtf  i""1  expenses  to  men 
mi  olo  A  Httn  with  riss  to  introduce 
our  Poultry  Compound.    Send 
Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  l)ept.  107,  Parsons,  Kas. 
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U.  S.  Standard  Bordeaux  Works. , 

Bordeaux  for  Spraying  trees.  In  concentrated 
form.  Manufactured  under  chemical  supervision. 
Largest  Bordeaux  works  in  the  world.  Grinders 
of  Bordeaux  paint  for  painting  trunks  of  trees. 
Cheaper  tDan  home  made,  save  your  muss  and 
fuss.  Always  reliable.  Is  an  insecticide  and 
fungicide.  Never  clogs  your  nozzle.  Never 
scorches.  Gal.  cans.  SI ;  Doz.  cans.  810;  5.  10, 15 
and  20  Gal.  kegs.  75  cts.  per  gal.  Will  mix  1  to 
60  of  water;  for  stony  fruit  1  to  100  gals  of  water. 


«     IWlMifBWERB 


Costs  less  than  one  cent  gal.  when  mixed.  Two  45 
gal.  bbls.  delivered  to  your  station. freight  paid. 
at  same  price.  No  deviation  in  price.  One  price 
to  all.  To  nurseries,  city  parks  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Groves,  in  two  or  three  barrel  lots  at 
a  discount.  Directions  how  and  when  to  spray 
with  each  can.  keg,  or  barrel.  Do  not  wait  for 
the  rush,  get  ready  now. 

THE  U.  S.  STANDARD  BORDEAUX  WORKS. 
The  Lenox  Sprayer  Co..  Prop. 

SoutbWest  Street.  I'ittsfield.  Mass. 
Southern  States  supplied  by  T.  W.  WOOD 
<fe  SONS,  Richmond,  Va. 

Pumpkin  Seed 

From  selected  specimens  of  the  VIRGINIA 
MAMM0UTH.  1  have  so  carefully  propagated 
this  variety  during  the  last  lew  years,  that 
they  dow  grow  truly  immeme,  and  keep 
until  February.  I  grew  100  toDs  in  the  corn 
last  ye  ir  at  no  additional  expense.  For  cattle, 
sheep  and  hog- they  are  equal  to  bran  or  other 
expensive  feeds.  Sow  at  planting  time  mixed 
with  corn  in  planter,  or  two  or  three  weeks 
later,  and  it  will  invariably  be  to  your  profit. 
One  pound  will  sow  two  acres.  Price,  30c.  per 
pound,  delivered. 

E.  C.   BELLWOOD, 

DREWRV'S  BLUFF,  VA. 


KaffirCorn. 


The  great 
valueof  this 
crop  is  only 
just  begin- 
ning to  be 
appreciated.  Wood's  Descriptive  Catalogue 
tells  all  about  it  as  a  forage  crop  for  seeding 
with  Cow  Peas.  Also  about  all  other  Southern 
forage  crops  including  Teosinte,  Sorghums, 
Pearl  or  Cat-tail  Millet,  Rape,  Beggar  Weed, 
Vetches,  Soja  Beans  and  Velvet  Beans. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  upon  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen, 

RICHMOND,    -    -    VIRGINIA. 


COW  PEAS 

FOR    SALE. 

Black,  clay,  red  and  other  varieties. 

Address 
GLOBE  PEA  COMPANY,  Norfolk,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$3   PER  ACRE   AND    UPWARDS. 

GEO.  E.  CRAWFORD  &  CO..  Richmond,  Va. 


MIDDLE  SOUTH  WOOL  BOOK. 

We  have  received  from  the  Leaksville 

Woolen  Mills,  of  Leaksville,  N.  O,  a  very 
attractive  and  valuable  evidence  of  their 
enterprise  in  the  form  of  a  cloth-bound, 
gold  stamped  book  of  one  hundred  pages, 
which  is  tilled  with  practical  information, 
not  only  upon  the  subject  of  wool  and 
how  to  grow  and  ship  it  to  the  mills,  but 
a  great  variety  of  useful  knowledge  for 
the  Southern  farmer,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  work  of  the  year,  which  orig- 
inally appeared  in  this  paper,  cooking 
recipes,  care  of  trees  and  animals,  interest 
rules,  weight",  Latin  phrases,  tips  for 
housekeepeis,  hints  on  color  and  dress, 
etiquette,  business  laws,  historical  events, 
inventions,  progress  of  the  South,  and 
Bible  facts  make  this  book  well  worth 
having. 

It  is  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Leaksville 
Woolen  Mills  in  accordance  with  their 
offer,  which  appears  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


THE  KEYSTONE  SIDE  DELIVERY 
RAKE. 

"Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines"  is 
still  good  advice,  but  the  up-to-date  hay- 
maker realizes  it  as  equally  true  that  too 
much  sun  will  do  his  hay  serious  damage. 
A  surprisingly  large  per  cent,  of  nutri- 
tious and  digestible  matter  is  lost  from 
bay  that  lies  exposed  io  the  sun  too  long. 
The  best  results  can  be  obtained  when 
the  grass  can  be  air  cured,  not  sun 
bleached,  preserving  in  the  hay  a  good 
green  color. 

The  ingenuity  of  inventors  has  been 
taxed  to  produce  a  machine  that,  while 
gathering  the  partly  cured  hay  into  win- 
drows, would  not  pack  it  together,  but 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  through 
the  entire  mass.  The  hay  must  also  be 
turned  over  so  as  to  expose  the  greener 
laver  beneath. 

The  Side  Delivery  Rake,  made  by  the 
Keystone  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Sterling, 
111.,  is  suceesfully  meeting  these  require- 
ments in  handling  all  kinds  of  hay,  al- 
falfa included. 

This  new  rake  is  provided  with  two 
sets  of  teeth,  or  rakes,  which  are  placed 
at  an  angle  to  the  front  of  the  machine, 
and  are  rapidly  revolved  by  a  powerful 
bevel  gear.  These  teeth  do  not  touch  the 
ground  to  scrape  up  trash,  but  catching 
the  hay  at  a  side  angle,  turn  it  over  and 
toss  it  off  to  one  side  in  a  light,  airy  win- 
drow. This  windrow  is  continuous  from 
start  to  finish,  and  is  made  large  or  small 
as  desired. 

There  is  no  dumping  or  other  work  to 
be  done  by  the  driver. 

The  machine  rakes  wide,  fast  and  clean. 
Built  on  the  continual  revolution  princi- 
ple, it  runs  smoothly,  is  light  in  draft  and 
long  lived. 

Following  the  work  of  the  rake,  the 
Keystone  Hay  Loader  will  load  the  hay 
into  wagons  at  a  five  to  ten  minute  rate 
per  load,  and  requires  no  extra  horses  to 
run  it.  It  hooks  on  to  the  rear  of  the 
wagon  and  will  take  hay  from  windrows 
or  cocks. 

The  simplicitv  and  economy  of  this 
method  of  handling  the  hay  crop  com- 
mends it  for  general  use. 


We  are  Headquarters  for 

Seed  &  Plants. 


AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  R0SEHIU,  New  York. 


OF  THE.. 

UNKNOWN 
FIELD  PEA 


FOR   SALE 


The  most  prolific  Bean  and  Vine  producer 
known.    $1.00  per  bushel. 

T.  B.  BRASWELL,  Battleboro,  N.  C. 


Splendid  Estate 

FOR  SALE. 

605  Acres  (J00  open),  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock River,  in  Middlesex  Co., 
known  as  "Rosegill."  The  open  land 
is  in  good  condition,  and  is  suitable  for 
grain  and  stock  raising.  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk  steamers  pass  daily.  Has 
also  a  good  oyster  front;  good  fishing, 
and  grand  forests  of  Oak,  Chestnut,  and 
Pine.  Ten  room  mansion,  with  portico 
on  foursides.  All  necessary  out-build- 
ings. A  good  paying  grain  mill  goes 
with  the  place.  This  place  can  be  had 
at  a  low  price,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
Send  for  fuller  description,  or  informa- 
tion to  G.  G.  TEM  PLE,  Danville,  Va. 


CO  SOUTHS 

YOUNG  MEN! 

It  is  the  field  for  the  Agriculturist, 
Horticulturist  and  Manufacturer,  un- 
equalled by  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States 

The  James  River  Vali  ey  Colonization 
and  Impkovemdnt  Co.  offers  superior  ad- 
vantages tointendingsettlers.  Send  stamp 
for  Hand  Book  and  list  of  lands.  Address 
W.  A.  PARSONS, 
8'9  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


PAn  C  f±\c?  A  RflPFAH  AN  NOCK 
I  \j\  OUIVFARM  18  miles  below 
Fredericksburg.  containiug"50  acres,  600  under 
cultivation  or  in  grass,  400  fli  ts,  well  watered 
and  in  good  condition.  Dwelling  with  11 
rooms;  best  water  in  yard;  grounds  and 
view  very  fine.  Healthy.  8  acres  in  fruit.  In 
a  mile  of  two  wharves,  and  in  four  hours  run 
of  Washington.  Terms  liberal. 
W.  R.  TAYLOR   Comoro  P.  0..  King  George.  Co..Va. 


FourBlue  GrassStock  Farms 

In  Smyth,  Washington,  and  Wythe  Counties, 
Virginia.  Fine  for  Grazing,  Farming  and 
Fruit  GrowiDg.  For  particulars,  call  on  or 
write 

GEO    W   RICH4RDS0N    Marion.  Va. 


Virginia  Farms 

All  prices  and  sizes.    Free  list  on  application. 
WM.  B.  FMZZINI  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

ClkIC  ClDMQ  in  the  great  fruit,  grain  and 
NNL  rflnlliO  stock  section  of  VIRGINIA. 
Best  climate  and  water  in  the  U.  S.  Near 
great  markets,  with  best  erlurational  advan- 
tages.   For  further  information,  address 

Sam'l  B.  Woods,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
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ROCHELLE  POULTRY  YARD, 


O.  W.  WAYLAND,  Proprietor 
BOXC.  ROCHELLE.  VA. 

Breeder  of  Hi    : 

BUFF  P.  ROCKS. 

(Burdicks  Strain.) 

BARRED  P  ROCKS. 

(Thompson  and  Bradley  Bros.  Strain.) 

BLACK  LANCSHANS. 

(Dr.  Robinson's  Strain.) 

S.  C.  B.  LECHORNS. 

(Forsyth  Strain.) 
EGGS,  15  for  S1.50 ;  HO  for  82.50.  FOR  SALE  : 
50  Leghorns,  sired  by  First  Prize  Cockerel 
Hagerstown,  M,l„  1S!>7;  30  Laugshans,  sired  bv 
Cockerel  direct  from  Dr.  Robmson.  81.00  to 
J3.00  each. 


PAIXT  TALKS,  XXVII. 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

Plymouth  Rock,  Light  Brahma,  Brown 
Leghorn.  Indian  Game  and  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs  at  $1.00  per  setting,  securely  packed. 
A  few  well  bred  SHEPHERD  PUP- 
PIES. Can  6end  pairs  not  akin  at  $5.00 
each.  Also  a  nice  lot  of  FOX  TERRIER 
PUPPIES  at  $5.00  each.  Several  young 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS  large  enough  for 
service  at  -10. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO  , 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 


..$[.00  PER  SITTINC. 

Is  all  it  will  cost  you  for 
UP-TO-DATE 

BIRRED  PiTHODTH  ROCK  EBGS 

Special  matinss  for  season  of  1000. 
My  yards  have  been  inspected  by  Judge 
Hege,  of  Raleigh,  N.  <•.,  to  whom  I 
refer 


Louisburgr  N.  C. 


W.  Q.  THOMAS, 


GREEN  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Eggs  For  Hatching. 

Lt.  Bramah  and  Whiu-  Wyandotte,  $1.00  per 
20;  S4.00  per  100.  Vv\  and  B.  P.  Book.  S,  C.  B. 
Leghorn  and  Pekin  Duck,  26  for  $1.00:  S3.00  per 
100.    Toulouse  Geese,  51.50  per  7. 

C.  H.  BENNETT,  McDonald's  Mills,  Va. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  Pure-Bred 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

75c.  to  12.00  per  IS.     Also  a  tew  Cockerels,  S1.00. 
My  blood  is  the  best. 

CLYDE  F.  ANDERSON, 
Oak  Forest  Poultry  Farm.    MANCHESTER,  VA. 


EGGSforHATGNING 

B.  P.  Rock,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black 
Minorca.  00c.  per  15,  SI.OO  per  30,  83.00  per  100. 
Louisa.  C.  A  O..  Ex.  Miss  8.  M.  HITER, 

audM.  O.  Office.  Ellisville,  Va. 

EGGS  FOR  SITTING  1^-^ 

Rock  and  Black  Minorca  at  J1.00  per  15. 

J.  D.  BRINKLEY,  Oxford,  N.  C. 


REPAINTING. 

Iii  endeavoring  to  further  the  interests 
of  paint  consumers  it  may  seem  li 
less  repetition  to  reiterate  so  frequently 
ne  fact  ;  hut  still  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  too  Btrongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  man  that  pays  the  hill  that 
the  chief  use  ol  paint  is  to  protect  his 
buildings.  Buildings  and  the  materialsof 
which  they  are  constructed  are  so 
mure  expensive  than  paint,  and  th 
teriorate  so  rapidly  under  exposure  to 
the  elements  when  unprotected  by  paint 
that  it  is  the  most  expensive  kimi  of  par- 
simony to  neglect  or  defer  painting.  Paint 
is  of  more  importance  thau  insurance, 
for  whereas  the  chances  are  against  the 
burningof  any  particular  building,  its  de- 
preciation in  value  and  ultimate  ruin  is 
certain  to  occur  if  painting  be  neglected. 
Taint  is  of  value  as  a  protective  agent 
in  the  measure  that  it  shields  the  surface 
beneath  from  the  action  of  moisture  and 
the  elements,  A  paint  that  forms  an 
impervious  coating  is  therefore  of  more 
value  than  one  that  becomes  absorbent. 
This  is  the  weakness  (sometimes  claimed 
as  a  virtue),  of  pure  lead  and  oil,  that  it 
rapidly  loses  the  gloss  given  to  it  by  its- 
contained  oil,  and  becomes  a  isorbentof 
moisture.  When  this  occurs  its  protective 
value  is  gone  and  prompt  repainting  is 
necessary, 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  not  always  ad- 
visable to  wait  until  the  painted  surface 
shows  signs  of  actual  wear  before  re- 
painting, and  this  is  especially  the  fact 
where  pure  lead  in  oil  has  been  used. 
The  sign  that  the  time  for  repainting  is  at 
hand  is  the  loss  of  lustre  iu  such  paints 
Other  paints,  such  as  the  iron  oxides, 
for  example,  remain  practically  imper- 
vious after  the  gloss  h  is  disappeared,  and 
on  such  paints  repainting  is  not  generally 
imperative  until  the  surface  begins  to 
show  cracks. 

With    combination    paints   containing 
zinc  white  the  lustre  usually  rema 
a  very   long  time,  and  even  after  it   has 
disappeared   such    paints   remain 
yious  to  moisture  as  lon^ras  the  surface  is 
intact.     When  crack-  ainting 

is  necessary.  Instance?,  however,  have 
recently  been  cited  by  advocates  of  pure 
lead  where  combinations  containing  zinc 
white  have  devel  »ped  no  cracks  in  twen- 
ty live  years' service.  After  that  cracks 
appeared,  lint  it  was  not  until  repainting 
i,  done  twice  or  thrice  with   pure 

lead. 

This  experience  would  indicate  thai 
tin-  repainting  should  have  been  done 
with  the  original  material— a  combina- 
tion paint  based  on  zinc  white. 

Some  painters,  while  admitting  the  su- 
periority of  zinc  paints  for  all  other  pur- 
poses, insist  that  pure  lead  and  oil  should 
be  used  on  new  wood  for  the  first  or  so- 
called  ''priming"  coat.  Without  enter- 
ing into  a  discussion  of  this  question,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  a  building  once 
painted  with  lead  fuliils  this  condition 
when  repainting  becomes  necessary.  In 
such  cases,  therefore,  a  combination  con- 
taining zinc  white  should  be  used. 

To  sum  up :  it  never  pays  a  property 
owner  to  economize  in  paint.  It  is  cheap- 
est for  him  to  repaint  rather  before  than 


|  Poland-China  Hogs, 
!  Coach  Dogs, 
;  Collies tP Greyhounds, 
Belgian  Hares, 

Book  on  Hares  free. 

White  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks, 
Pit  Games, 
Pekin  Ducks, 

White  Holland  Turkeys. 

EGGS  for  Hatching. 
INCUBATORS. 

JOHNSON  &  GOODE, 

BOYDTON,  VA. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  1 

WHITE  GUINEA  j,5f°r$,-5°- 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS,  12  for  $2.00. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS, 

12  for  $4  00. 
Birdville  Poultry  Yards,   Petersburg,  Va. 


u 


ithoui  Doubt  the  --> 

White  Wyandotte 

Is  the  COMING  fowl  of  lliis  country.  After 
many  ve.us  experience  wiih  a  down  breeds,  I 
l'Im'  iiic  preference  to  the  White  Wyandotte. 
i  I  large  brown  eggs,  and  a  pile  of 
tliem.    One  dollar  per  Bettiug;  M.00  per  100. 

W.    G.    PACE.    DANVILLE,  VA. 


L  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns. 

I  he  i»  si  i>  He  eh<  apes!      We  have 
them.     Prices  and  circulars  free. 
L   M.  0UEN.  Hunters  Bridue   N.  C. 


EGGS 


for  hatching  from  the  fol- 
lowing pure-bred  varieties, 
at  S1.00  per  lj: 
White  and  Barred  P  Rocks, 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Partridge  Cochins, 
S.  S.  Hamburjrs,  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns. 

PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS,  S1.00  per  11. 

E.   M.   RICE,  New  Market,  Va. 
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The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple. durable  and  eusilyoper- 
8led;lGS  pagccatalogue  omtain- 
Ing  informal  ion  and  Testimonials^ 
Sent  free.    GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCT, 


W.  and  B.  P.  Rock,  W.  Wyandotte, 

Lt   Brahma,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn 

and  Pekin  Duck 

$1.00  per  15. 

M.  B.  Turkey  Ejgs,  bred  from  451b.  torn,  S3.00 
perdoz. ;  Toulou-e  Geese  Eggs,  $3.00  per  doz. 
C.  H.  BENNETT,  McOonald's  Mills.  Va. 


OWATHMEY,  on  R.  F.  & 
P.  R.  R..  15  miles  from  Richmond.  Modern 
•Cottage,  8  rooms,  closets,  pantry,  etc.  Oak 
Grove,  one  acre;  5  acres  lu  highest  state  of 
cultivation.  Barn,  servants'  house,  smoke 
house,  etc.  All  in  perfect  condition.  Terms 
liberal.  Price  low.  Apply  to  A.  C.  SINTON, 
Fifteenth  and  Franklin  Sis  ,  Richmond,  Va. 


There  are  cheap  and  beautiful  homua  it 
the  "  Sunny  South,"  near  the  sea,  and 
near  that  thriving  seaport  city,  Norfolk. 
Va.,  for  thousands  of  people  who  want 
happy  homes  in  a  mild,  healthful,  and  de- 
lightful climate,  a  kind  and  productive  Mil, 
the  very  best  markets  in  the  world,  the 
very  lowest  freight  rates,  good  social,  odu- 
oatiocal,  and  religious  privileges,  and  thf 
greatest  number  of  other  both  natural  and 
acquired  advantages,  to  be  found  in  any 
other  one  section  of  the  Union. 

!'he  ''Cornucopia  ''  tells  you  all  aoout 
the  beautiful  section  of  country  around 
Norfolk.  Va.  Stmd  for  (free)  sample  conies. 

Address  "Cornucopia,"  212  Main  8 

Norfolk.  Vn 


-5AMIZED 


53§ 


ft  F I R E  SMARINE)) 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

ASSETS,     -    $800,000 


oir  ctors  : 

Wm.  H.  Palmer,  D.  O.  Davis, 

E.  B.  Addison,  Wm.  Josiah  Leake, 

W.  Otto  Nolting. 


WM.  H.  PALMER, 

w.  h.  McCarthy. 


President. 
Secretary. 


URY   STOCK    ^  ""'•         — — 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE.. 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  the  greatest  cows  of  the 
breed.  Herd  headed  by  Uiy  Ahviua  Count 
Paul  De  Kol  23JO<>  H.  F.  H.  B.  Also  JERSEY 
RED  Pigs.  Write  for  prices  stating  Just  what 
•you  want.    ALFRED  FASSITT,  Sylmar,  Md. 


after  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary ; 
ami   the  most  economical    because   the 
most   protective  and   the   most   durable 
paints  are  those  containing  zinc  white. 
Stanton  Dudley. 

CATALOGUES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. Ills. 

The  Kalamazoo  Carriage  and  Harness 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  Farmers'  Supply  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

The  Bateman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Gren- 
loch,  N.  J.  The  improved  Robbins  Po- 
tato Planter. 

Notes  on  Paraguay,  South  America,  by 
E.  Plate. 

Some  information  about  the  Root 
"Sang"  or  Ginseng,  and  cultural  direc- 
tions, bv  H.  P.  Kelsey,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Broom  Corn  Trade  Directory  and 
Growers'  Guide.  Published  by  A.  B.  Kat- 
kamier,  Farmington,  IS.  Y. 

Southern  Wealth,  Richmond,  Va., 
South  Atlantic  Life  Insurance  Co.  The 
latest  stride  in  Southern  development. 

The  Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co.,  To- 
ledo, 0.,  sends  us  a  small  pamphlet  on 
"  Horse  Troubles,"  for  which  Newton's 
Heave,  Cough,  Distemper,  and  Indiges 
tion  Cure  is  valuable.  See  their  adv.  in 
this  issue.  They  have  strong  testimonials 
favoring  the  remedy  from  well  known 
Virginia  horsemen. 

The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.  now 
issues  the  Page  Fence  Age,  instead  of 
the  Coil  Spring  Hustler,  in  the  interest 
of  their  well-known  and  reliable  fence. 

The  Aultman-Taylor  Co.,  Mansfield,  O., 
issue  a  paper  "The  Starved  Rooster,"  in 
the  interest  of  their  well-known  thresh- 
ing machinery,  which  will  be  found  ad- 
vertised in  this  issue. 

The  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  De- 
partment of  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion of  H'01,  to  be  held  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  has  been  installed,  and  any  infor- 
mation desired  will  be  gladly  sup] 
application  to  the  Supt,  of  Live  Stock 
and  Agriculture,  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

OUR  GROWTH  IN  POPULATION. 
We  Have  as  Many   People  as  Live  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  Combined. 

There  were  but  5,300,000  people  in 
America  when  this  century  opened. 
France  had  five  times  as  many  pe  >ple ; 
Germany,  and  even  Austria,  hud  four 
times  America's  population  ;  Italy  had 
three  times  as  many,  and  so  had  Great 
Britain.  Even  Spain  had  double  our 
number  of  people,  and  little  Portugal  was 
almost  our  rival  in  numbers.  We  have 
more  people  now  than  any  European  na- 
tion except  Russia,  which  alone  leads  us. 
We  have  as  many  people  as  live  in  all 
Great  Britain  and  France  combined.  We 
have  one-half  more  people  than  Ger- 
many. We  have,  practically,  75,0(10,000 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  10,000,- 
000  more  in  our  new  possessions.— May 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Dorset  Sheep 

Have  a  few  choice  rams 
and  rim  lambs  left.  Only 
good  stock  sold. 

Poultry  Plant for  sale  at 


about  one- 
half  cost.  6o  acres  good 
land;  new  and  convenient 
buildings;  capacity,  iooo 
hens  and  5^00  chicks. 

Wishing  to  devote  entire 
time  to  other  departments 
and  matters,  I  offer  a  great 
bargain  to  insure aquick sale. 

GREEN  RIDGE  FARM,  Salem,  Va. 


"WALTER  WATSON. 


JERSEY  HEIFERS 


and  BULLS. 

FOR  SALE  AT  HARD  PAN  PRICES. 

Blood  of  the  famous  Stoke  Pogls,  St. 
Lambert  and  Coomassle  blended.  Paying 
special  attention  to  breeding  my  cattle.  I  have 
reached  a  degree  of  excellence  not  surpassed 
by  any  herd  in  the  State.  POLAND-CHINA 
Pigs  always  on  hand.  Write  for  what  you 
want. 

T.  P.  BRASWELL,  Prop.,  Battleboro,  N.  C. 


ROCK  HILL  FARM. 

Shorthorns, 
Shropshire  Sheep 

..AND.. 

Poland-Chinas 

A  Few  Choice  Gilts  Unbred.. 

B    B.  BUCHAMAW, 


BROWNSBURG,  VA. 


ERKSHIRES 


I   have 
for  sale 

tra   fine 

KM  8  weeks  old  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS,  by 
■^  "BILTMOKF,  BOY,"  son  of  the  un- 
beaten "KING  LONGFELLOW,"  and  out  of 
pxtra  good  sows.  Entitled  to  registry  in  Am. 
Berk.  Assn.  _...-„«»■ 

R.  S.  CAMERON, 
Wave  View  farm,  Gloucester,  Va. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

-«■    FOB.  BALE     "*► 

From  Registered  Sire  and  Dam;  also  a  few 
Boars  ready  for  service.  J.J.  GILLIAM,  Travis,  Va. 
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™-  Filston  Farm 
Jerseys—-^ 

Have  been  bred  for  milk 
for  many  years. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  improving 
ihe  yield  of  your  herd  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thrifty  bull  calf,  hand- 
some and  fashionably  bred,  write 

ASA  B.  GARDINER,  Jr.,  Manager, 
Glencoe,  Md 

The  bulls  from  this  farm  have  been 
sold  to  the  very  best  herds  in  the 
South. 

Also  some  very  fine  Berkshires 
now  ready  for  delivery,  sited  by 
our  importer  Berkshire  Storm 
King;  from  sows  by  Lord  Wind- 
sor, imported  ;  by  Collegian,  im- 
ported ;  and  by  King  Longfellow. 

We  mail  n  little  ''Book  of  the  Herd  " 

on  request. 


THOMPSON  &  TRIMBLE, 

SWOOPE,  AUGUSTA  CO.,  VA. 

»s  Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
-•'-  Shropshire  Sheep. 

...CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


ELLERSLIE  FARM^^ 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

Pure  Southdown  Sheep 

and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Fob  Sale.         R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 


FOR  SHE 

A   choice    lot 

of  bull  calves 

from  a  large  and  splendid  herd  of  cows 

and  the  best  Scotch  bulls— one  of  them 

for  sale. 

W.  W.  BENTLEY,  Pulaski  City,  Va. 


To  Stock- Raisers 
and  Dealers. 

1  desire  to  stock  a  small  place.  I  have  been 
In  tbe  piano  and  music  business  for  85  years, 
and  would  like  to  exchange  entire  or  In  part 

Flanos  or  organs  for  stock  required  on  a  farm, 
guarantee  honorable  deal  In  .cash  prices  and 
penect  satisfaction,  and  expect  the  same  In 
return.    Address— 

K.  W.  WALTER,  Staunton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

JACKS,    JENNETS    an 
PONIES.       Klne  JACKS    a 
specialty.      Enclose   stamp 
for  new  catalogue. 

W.  E.   KNIGHT  4.  CO. 

Nashville,  tenn. 


Jo 
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J.  F.Jacob  &  Co.,  Commission  Merchants 
Comments  for  the  Week. 

Tobacco — Dark — Market  continues  steady 
at  quotations;  receipts  and  offerings 
very  light.  Sun-Cured —  Receipts  and 
offerings  continue  light,  but  as  the 
season  is  more  favorable  we  look  for  an 
increase;  market  about  steady. 
Blights  — Steady  at  unchanged  quota- 
tions. 

Wheat — Market  continues  very  active 
with  light  recei]  tj. 

Corn — Dull  at  the  decline. 

Oats — Steady  at  quotations. 

Hay — With  very  light  receipts,  quota- 
tions are  easily  obtained;  all  good 
grades  active. 

Flour    Continues  very  dull. 

Rye — Quiet. 

Eg<)*-  While  receipts  are  light,  the  mar- 
ket is  quiet. 

Butter— Receipts  continue  light,  but  the 
market  is  again  lower. 

Poultry — Dressed,  season  over,  and  we 
omit  quotations.    Live  very  active. 

Virginia  Bacon — Dull. 

Potatoes — White  stock  active  at  quota- 
tions ;  Rose  dull. 

Onions    Receipts  heavy;  market  dull. 

Applet — Market  continues  steady;  re- 
ceipts moderate. 

Hides— Market  about  steady  ;  light  re- 
ceipts. 

Sun- Cured  lobacco—Neiv. 
Lugs,  common,  1.50  to  2.50. 
Short  Leaf,  3.50  to  4.50. 
Long  Leaf,  5  00  to  6.50. 
Wrappers,  8.00  to  12.00. 

Bright  Tobaccos. 
Smokers— Common,  6  00  to  8.00. 
Cutters— Medium.  13.00  to  15.00. 
Fillers— Medium,  5.50  to  7.00. 
Wrappers— Medium,  12  00  to  15.00. 

Dark  Tobacco — New 
Lugs,  inferior  to  good,  1.75  to  2.50. 
Medium  Leaf,  5.00  to  7.00. 

Wheat— No.  2  Red,  77. 
Bag  lots,  70  to  76. 

Corn— No.  2  White.  46}. 
No.  2  Mixed,  46. 
White  Corn,  Va.,  bag  lots,  46  to  47. 

0-i(8 — Winter  Seed  Oats,  nominal. 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy,  17.50  to  18.00. 
No   1  Clover,  mixed,  17.00. 
No.  1  Clover,  15  50  to  16.00. 
Virginia  Timothy,  No.  1,  16.50  to  17.00. 
Virginia,  mixed,  15.00  to  16.00. 
Clover,  Virginia,  nominal. 
Shucks-baled,  11.00 
Straw— Compressed,  8.50  to  9.00. 

F/our- Mill   Offal— Bulk:  Shipstuff   per 
ton,  17.00 
Bran,  16.50. 

Pouttru— Chickens,  live,  per  lb.,  fall,  15  to 
20. 

Chickens,  per  lb.,  spring,  23  to  30. 
Hens,  per  lb.,  live,  9  to  10. 
Ducks,  per  lb.,  live,  10  to  11. 
Roosters  per  piece,  old,  live,  20  to  25. 
Geese,  per  piece,  35  to  50. 

Fruits  "mi  Vegetables— 
Oranges-  <  talifornia  seedlings,  per  box, 

2.50  to  3.00. 
Potatoes— Rose,  per  bushel,  55  to  60. 

Onions — Per  barrel,  1.75  to  2  25. 

Cabbage— Florida,  per  bbl.,  2.50  to  3.25. 


Editor  Southern  Planter: 

Through  our  card  in  your  valuable 
journal  we  not  only  sold  all  the  stock  we 
could  spare  in  January,  but  the  demand 
far  exceeded  the  supply.  Kindly  say  to 
vour  readers  that  we  have  never  had  eggs 
to  hatch  better  than  during  tbe  present 
season,  and  will  have  a  large  stock  ready 
for  early  fall  delivery.  Orders  will  be 
booked  now  when  accompanied  by  one- 
half  cash.  Prices  a  matter  of  correspon- 
dence. J.  II.  Sledd, 

Negro  Arm,  Va. 


Essex  Pigs  and  Southdown 


Sheep 


If  yo 
W  ish  to 
purchase  Essex 
Pigs  and  South- 
down Sheep  thor- 
oughly acclimat'  d  and  eligible  to  registry, 
address    L  (J.  JONES,  Bethania,  N.  C. 

Also  Half  Dorset  Lambs  for  sale. 


We  Bind... 

Your  Magazines,  Southern.. 
Planters,  or  any  other  books 

Prices  Low. 
Satisfactory  work  guaranteed. 

i  Job  Printing  Neatly  Executed. 

S.  B.  ADKINS  &  CO,, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

FARMERS'! 
LIBRARY  ■ 


SOUTHERN  PLANTER,     -         50 

VEGETABLE  GROWING 

IN  THE  SOUTH,  $1.25 

FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND,    $1.25 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,    -     $2.00 

TOBACCO : 

How  to  Raise  it,  etc.,  25 

FOOD  FOR  PLANTS,  -    -  10 

$5.35- 

All  for  $4.50. 

THE  SOUTHERN    PLANTER, 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers c:in  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 
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CHICKENS  and  EGGS 

Are  the  most  profitable  sources  of  revenue 
on  the  farm.  Like  other  things,  it  requires 
much  time  and  attention  to  be  a  successful 
poultry  raiser,  while  the  necessary  requisites 
are  being  constantly  addea  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end.  Among  the  greatest 
hindrances  may  be  mentioned  the  various  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  fowls,  such  as  CHOLERA 
and  GAPES,  which  can  not  only  be  speedily  and  permanently  eradicated,  but  their 
appearance  again  prevented  by  the  occasional  use  of  POIiK   MILLER'S 
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POULTRY  FOOD 

An  excellent  preparation,  indispensable  to  every  poultry  raiser.  It  is  not  a  food  as 
its  name  implies,  but  a  scientifically  PREPARED  MEDICINE  (put  up  in  handsome 
tin  boxes)  a  given  quantity  of  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  usual  quantiiy  of  food. 
For  sale  by  all  DRUG  and  COUNTRY  STORES.  If  your  merchant  hasn't  it 
in  stock,  get  him  to  get  it  for  you. 


f 

w 

# 
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PRICE,  25c.  per  Package;  By  mail,  35c. 


Manufactured  by 


Polk  Miller  Drug  Co., 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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SALE   OF   STOCK    AT    "HILL  TOP." 
We  invite  especial  attention  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  II.  A.  S.  Hamilton  &  Co., 
ton,  Va.     This  firm  is  now  selling 
ifs  entire  Btock  of  Jerseys,  Southdowns, 
shires    and     Poland 
Cliin.is.     They   will   sell    privately  until 
July  24th,  when  they  will  offer  ail  sine], 
then  unsold  at  public  auction.    Missis 
Hamilton  &  Co.  are  well  and  favorably 
known  to  scores  of  our  readers.  The  stock 
from   "Hill  Top"   has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  best.  Write  for  prices,  or  go 
to  Staunton  and  pick  out  some  bargains 

WHERE  STONEWALL  DIED. 

When  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire  was  stricken 
with  his  present  illness  he  was  taking 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  scheme  for 
raising  a  fund  to  buy  the  house  at 
Guinea's  Station  in  which  Stonewall 
Jackson  died. 

That  house— once  the  property  of  the 
Chandlers — is  now  occupied  by  a  negro 
as  a  tenant.  Its  yard  is  neglected  and 
the  window-panes  are  stuffed  with  rags  ; 
desolation  reigns  all  about;  that,  too, 
though  the  homestead  is  in  plain  sight 
of  the  numerous  passenger  trains  of  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
railroad 

Largely  through  the  effort  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Guire the  Stonewall  Jackson  Memorial 
Association  was  organized  and  acquired 
an  option  to  buy  the  property  at  $5  000. 
The  option  includes  the  dwelling  and  160 
acres  of  land.  The  land,  we  are  informed, 
is  of  good  quality  and  has  been  well 
kept  up 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Association  to 
raise  $10,000,  one  half  of  which  will  be 
used  as  purchase  money  and  the  other 
as  a  fund  to  keep  the  property  in  good 
repair  and  under  proper  supervision.  A 
part  of  the  permanent  fund  may  be  ob- 
tained by  disposing  of  some  portion  of 
the  farm. 

No  commissions,  or  profits  of  any  kind, 
will  go  to  any  one  connected  with  the 
Association;  none  of  the  officials  or 
agents  will  receive  any  compensation 
whatsoever  for  their  services. 

The  plan  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  secure  contributions  to  the  fund  is  to 
get  one  dollar,  or  more,  from  each  Con- 
federate soldier  or  descendant  of  such 
r.  Along  with  the  subscriptions, 
the  committee  will  gather  data  of  the 
record  of  the  subscriber,  or  his  or  her 
father,  which  will  lie  carefully  enrolled, 
indexed  and  preserved  in  the  Chandler 
House. 

The  Association  is  operating  under  a 
charter  granted  by  the  Virginia  I 
tnre.and  its  actual  work  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  J.  T.  McAllister,  of  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  as  its  Secretary,  and  E.  1>. 
Hotchkiss,  of  this  city,  as  its  Treasurer. 
To  the  latter,  all  checks  should  be  made 


There  were  onlv  five  large  cities  in 
America  in  1800.  Philadelphia,  with  06,- 
000,  was  the  largest,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.and  the  centre  of  wealth  and  culture. 
New  York  was  next,  with  00,000  Balti- 
more was  third,  with  20,500;  Boston 
fourth,  with  25,000,  and  Charleston,  South 
■Carolina,  fifth,  with  19,000  people.— May 
Ladies'1  Home  Journal. 


Sunny  Bank:  Poultry  Ranch. 

Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks, 

..EXCLUSIVELY.. 

Nothing  in  our  yards  but  the  purest  strains 
extant,  viz.:  Thompson,  Bradley  Bros,  and  Miles. 
We  are  now  booking  orders  for  ECUS  for  hatching, 
15  for  $1.00;  100  for  $5.00  We  pay  express 
charges  on  all  orders  amounting  to  $3  or  ever, 

01  giriiee  iniiLr^rc 

a  sitting  of  our  eggs  we  will  furnish  an  extra  sit- 
ting at  half  price. 

REMEMBER,  you  can  order  now,  and  have  your 
eggs  shipped  any  time  during  hatching  season. 
Eggs  are  carefully  selected,  packed  and  shipped  in 
the  latest  patent  box,  made  especially  for  the 
purpose. 


SIR  WALTER. 

GARNETT  BROS.,  Mitchells,  Va. 


LAYERS  and 
BROILERS. 

Professional  Poultry  men  now  call  for  a 
strain  of  15.  Plymouth  Rocks 
BRED  for  this  purpose.  We  have 
supplied  such  for  several  years.  And 
they  know.  See?  It  costs  little  to  try 
at  $1  00  per  setting  for  eggs ;  $1.00  up  for 
stock.  Staying  behind  may  cost  more. 
Interesting  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Fine  references.     Address 

CEO.   HARRISON    MORRIS, 

ASHLAND,  VIRGINIA. 


Highlands  Stock  and 
Poultry  Farm .... 


at  a  very  low  price  and  on  good  terms. 
Choice  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  and  Lambs. 
The   best    POLAND-CHINA,    BERKSHIRE 

and  CHESTER  PIGS. 
Can    furnish   extra   fine    DURHAM    and'] 

JERSEY  CATTLE  at  farmer's  prices. 
EGGS,  B.  P.  Rock  and  Silver  Wyandotte. 

If  you  want  a  good  home  in  Virginia,  or  good  stock  and  poultry,  apply  to  the 
owner,  E.  B.  WILSON,  Fancy  Hill,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 


..  BACOIT    HZj^LL    ^J^Rl^L  .. 
HEREFORD    CATTL  E— Winners  at  ten  fairs  1899. 
DORSET    SHEEP— Bred  ewes  and  fall  lambs. 
BERKSH IRES— Only  pigs  at  present. 

SATISFACTION  ALWAYS  OR  NO  "'•"  

E.  M.  CILLET,  Verona,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
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I  CASTALIA  HEREFORDS  I 

IMP.    SALISBURY  AT  HEAD   OF   HERD.  ^ 

"THE  BLOOD  THAT  BREEDS  ON."  C 

MARCH    3rd,    1898,   SALISBURY   "topped"   all  prices  then  recorded  in  the   annals  of         C 
Herefords  at  auction  in  America  at  the  famous  Sunny  Slope  sale  at  Emporia,  Kansas.         ^ 

FEBRUARY  27th,  I9OO,  2  SONS  Of  SALISBURY  "topped"  the  bull  offering  on  the 
first  day  of  the  great  Four-Days-Hereford-Sale  at  Kansas  City. 

S   Stock  for  sale. 


MURRAY    BOOCOCK, 

"CASTALIA,"  KESWICK,  VA. 


CURIOUS  TREES. 

The  bread  fruit  tree  of  Ceylon  is  very 
remarkable.  Its  fruit  is  baked  and  eaten 
as  we  eat  bread,  and  is  equally  good  and 
nutritious.  In  Barbutu,  South  America, 
is  a  tree  which,  by  piercing  the  trunk, 
produces  milk,  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants feed  their  children.  In  the  interior 
of  Africa  is  a  tree  which  produces  excel- 
lent butter.  It  resembles  the  American 
oak,  and  its  fruit,  from  which  the  butter 
is  prepared,  is  not  unlike  the  olive.  Park, 
the  great  traveller,  declared  that  the  but- 
ter surpassed  any  made  in  England  from 
cow's  milk.  At  Sierra  Leone  is  the  cream 
fruit  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  quite 
agreeable.  At  Table  Bay,  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  a  small  tree,  the  berries 
of  which  make  excellent  candles.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Azores.  The  vegetable 
tallow  tree  also  grows  in  Sumatra,  in  Al- 
geria, and  in  China.  In  the  Island  of 
Chusan  large  quantities  of  oil  and  tallow 
are  extracted  from  its  fruit,  which  is 
gathered  in  November  or  December, 
when  the  tree  has  lost  all  its  leaves.  The 
bark  of  a  tree  in  China  produces  a  beau- 
tiful soap.  Trees  of  the  sapindus  or  soap 
berry  order  also  grow  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  They  are  amazingly  proline,  and 
their  fruit  contains  about  3S  per  cent,  of 
saponin. 

BEWARE. 

Attention  is  called  to  those  essentially 
feminine  habits  of  putting  pins  in  the 
mouth  or  moistening  a  pencil  with  the 
lips.  A  pin  swallowed  means  only  a  sur- 
gical case,  but  the  greater  danger  lies  in 
the  contagion  that  may  be  lurking  in  the 
pin  itself.  Under  the  head  of  the  pin, 
or  in  the  point  of  the  pencil,  all  kinds  of 
malignant  germs  may  be  located,  which 
will  be  transmitted  by  the  mouth  quick- 
er than  any  other  way.  It  hardly  seems 
possible  that  any  one  needs  to  be  caution- 
ed against  holding  money  between  his 
lips,  yet  a  person  can  scarcely  go  any  dis- 
tance on  a  street  car  without  noticing 
some  one  indulging  in  this  dangerous  and 
filthy  habit. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE.— Calves,  entitled  to  registration,  $75  to  $100.    Grade  Calves  by  "Sir 

Edward  "  $25  to  $40. 
SHROPSHIRE  S BEEP.— Bucks, one  year  old  and  over,  $15  to  $20.    Ewes,  one  year  to  three 

years  old,  $10  to  $12.    Buck  Lambs,  July  delivery,  $S  to  $10.    Ewe  Lambs,  July  delivery,  $li  to  $7. 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS Pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $4  50.    Pigs,  three  months  old,  $7.50.    Pigs, 

nvt  months  and  over,  $9  to  $15. 

M.  BRONZE  TURKEYS Toms,  $3.    Hens,  $2.50.    Eggs,  per  sitting  of  12,  when  in  season,  $3. 

MTSCOVY  DUCKS Pure  White  Drakes,  $1.25.     Pure  White  Ducks,  75  cents.    Pairs,  $2; 

trios,  $2.75. 
ROUEN  OEESE.-Ganders,  $2.50.    Geese,  $2.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  $2.50. 

WILLIAM  L,  Jr.,  No.  21058,  half  brother  of  Axtell,  will  serve  a  limited  number  of  mares  for 
$25  the  season.    Mares  boarded  at  lowest  figures  per  month. 


A  Union  of  England  and  America 

THE  MUCH   MOOTED  QUESTION  SETTLED. 

N.  BENJAFIELD,  at  Motcombe,  Shaf- 
tesbury, England,  and  THOS.  S.  WHITE, 
of  Lexington,  Va.,  can  explain  this 
Union.  N.  Benjafield  stands  at  the  top 
for  thoroughbred  English  Berkshires  in 
his  country,  and  as  Thos  S.  White  got 
his  start  from  said  Benjafield,  then,  of 
course,  the  said  White  has  the  best  blood 
in  America.  Fancy  Pigs,  but  not  fancy 
prices,  now  before  the  puplic. 

Write  to  THOS.  S.  WHITE,   Lexington,  Va. 

41  Pigs  now  Beady  for  Shipment,  Some  Beady  for  Service;  Boars  and  Sows. 
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IMPARTING  TO  OTHERS. 
Mary  W.  Early,  Lynchburg  Va. 

When  we  have  any  surplus  article  on 
hand,  no  better  rule  for  our  conduct  can 
be  given  than  that  contained  in  the  words 
of  John  the  Baptist,  'Let  him  that  hath 
two  coats  impart  unto  him  that  hath 
none"  Instead  of  banishing  second-hand 
or  disused  articles  to  "the  unfruitful  re 
pose  of  the  garret,  let  us  diffuse  them 
amongst  persona  more  needy  than  our- 
selves. I  have  seen  women  who  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  give,  but 
who  went  through  life  with  closets  and 
garret  crammed  with  useless  and  obsolete 
articles  which  had  to  be  burned  up,  if 
they  moved,  or  when  they  died.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  great  good  done 
by  a  judicious  system  of  diffusion.  A 
Striking  instance  of  this  rises  to  my  mind 
in  the  case  of  a  lady  who  makes  it  a  rule 
to  lay  up  nothing  but  what  she  needs  in 
the  present  or  near  future.  Every  season 
she  takes  a  careful  inventory  of  her  ward- 
rube  and  other  "  stock,"  gleans  out  of  it 
everything  she  can  spare  and  gives  it  to 
others  less  favored  in  worldly  circum- 
stances than  herself.  She  divides  these 
articles  into  two  lots,  one  for  the  poor, 
the  other  for  the  poorest.  The  first  lot 
is  for  a  family  of  relatives  living  in  the 
country,  poor,  but  of  genteel  birth  and 
raising.  For  the  mother  she  will  put  in 
a  wore  the  previous 
adding  fresh  facing,  dre-s  braid 
and  buttons.  For  the  daughters  who  are 
clever  with  their  needles  she  will  put  in 
various  articles  of  dress  which,  though 
they  might  look  a  little  passe  in  the  city, 
look  extremely  nice  in  the  country,  wiped 
over  and  remodelled  by  tasteful,  careful 
hands. 

This  lady  will  not  allow  periodicals  to 
accumulate  in  great  dusty  stacks  in  her 
garret,  but  diffuses  them  wherever  she 
thinks  they  can  confer  benefit  or  enjoy- 
ment. She  sends  them  to  hospitals,  for 
instance,  for  the  convalescent  patients,  or 
she  will  give  a  package  of  them  to  her 
seamstress  when  the  latter  goes  home  at 
night,  thereby  affording  her  an  opportu- 
nity for  culture  or  recreation  when  leisure 
permits.  Many  persons  who  have  the 
endowments  of  education  and  some  little 
taste  for  reading,  but  too  little  means  to 
purchase  hojks  or  periodicals  for  them- 
selves, might  be  encouraged  to  read,  if 
more  persons  followed  this  benevolent 
lady's  rule  and  disseminated  their  old 
periodicals  instead  of  leaving  them  cov- 
ered with  dustand  cobwebs  in  the  garret. 

You  may  look  all  through  this  lady's 
and  with  tiie  exception  of  a  few 
cherished  mementoes  of  the  past,  you  will 
find  no  accumulation  of  old  tiling.     If 
she  were  'o  break  up  housekeeping  to- 
morrow after  she  had  sent  off  the  really 
desirable  and  serviceable  household  be- 
ly  In-  .a  chest- 
rubbish  in  her  establishment,  fir 
things  ti"t  essential  to  her  household  uses 
ever  suffered  to  accumulate  there. 
She   would   always   say   "there  i- 
one  who  needs  these  things,"  and  would 
Bet  to  work  to  find  out  who  it  was,  and 
in  to  that    person  the  thin,'-  mi 

Eerfhious  to  herself.     For  instance,  if  she- 
id  a  chair  or  other  article  of  furniture 
somewhat  damaged,  unless  she  intended 


BILTMORE  FARMS, 

BILTMORE,  N.  O. 

HEADQUARTERS   for  the  best  native  and  imported  strains  of 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS,  Large  ENGLISH 
BERKSHIRES  and  STANDARD  POULTRY. 

We  exhibited  at  five  State  Fairs  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  made  a 
record  that  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  breed- 
ing establishment. 

The  BILTMORE  JERSEYS  won  32  Sweepstakes,  5  First  Herd 
Prizes,  3  Second  Herd  Prizes,  44  Individual  First  Prizes,  25 
Seconds  and  6  Thirds. 

BILTMORE  BERKSHIRES  won  18  Sweepstakes,  119  First 
Prizes,  90  Seconds,  and  16  Thirds. 

The  BILTMORE  POULTRY,  won  over  500  prizes,  and  more  firsts 
and  seconds  on  each  and  every  variety  we  breed,  than  all 
our  competitors  combined. 

Send  Quick  for  special  price-lists  of  Berkshires  and  Poultry, 
good  for  one  month. 

apply  to  GEO.  F.  WESTON,  Supt. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 


Some  choice  young  COWS  and  HEIFERS, 
sired  by  the  greatSt  Lambert  bull, 

ETHEL'S  JOHN  BULL  NO.  29005  «2S£K;,5Sig 

dam  (Torus  of  st.  Lambert. and  ber  mil  Bister,  the 
real  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert,  have  an  average 
utter  record  of  82  lbs.  and  7  ounces  in  7  days. 

Also  some  extra  fine  BULL  CALVES  out  of 
hitili  testing  daughters  of  the  above  bull,  and 
sired  by  our  grand  young  bull, 

whose  dam,  Flow- 
erof  Meridale.  has 
record  of  26  lbs..  11)2  oz.,  in  7  days,  and 
a  dally  milk  record  of  58  lbs.,  8  oz. 

We  have  also  for  sale  some  fine  cockerels  and 
pullets  of  Indian  Game,  Barred  P.  Rock  and  White 
Wyandotte  fo»ls. 

BOWMONT  FARMS,  SALEM,  VA. 


ADMIRAL  ST.  LAMBERT  HO.  51338 


SOUTHSIDE  STOCK  STUD, 

ON    ROANOKE    RIVER,   IN 
MECKLENBURG  CO. 

Trotting  Horses,  Red  Polled  Cattle,  Dorset 
Horned,  Shropshire  and  Hampshiredown 
Sheep,   Berkshire  Hogs,   Ptdigree  Llew- 
ellyn Setters  and  Scotch  Collie  Dogs. 
)    All  Stock  Thoroughbred  and  Registered. 

GEO.  B.  FINCH,  Prop.,  Boydton,  Va. 


»-^  English  Berkshires 


Swine  of  the  finest  breeding  and  individu 
ality.  Young  stock  of  botli  sexe-  and  all  ages 
for  sale.  A  trial  order  will  convince  you  my 
Berkshires  are  all  right.  Pedigree  in  full  with 
every  pig  sold. 

M.  A.  GRIFFIN, 

Richardson  Creek,  Union  Co.,  N.  C. 
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to  have  it  repaired  in  the  near  future  for 
her  own  use,  she  would  give  it  to  some 
woman  whose  husband  or  son  was  a  me- 
chanic or  had  a  handy  turn  about  mend 
ing  things,  and  it  would  soon  be  in  use, 
instead  of  taking  its  place  in  the  dim, 
dusty  garret  to  remain  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  train  our  chil- 
dren to  impart  to  others,  as  it  is  a  funda- 
mental law  of  heavenly  life  to  seek  to 
impart  every  joy  and  blessing  to  others. 
We  chill  and  narrow  our  child's  nature 
by  permitting  him  to  hoard  up  a  large 
store  of  play  things,  forgetful  of  other  lit- 
tle ones  not  s  >  favored.  At  certain  stated 
times,  Christmas  and  Easter  for  example 
(though  we  need  not  limit  ourselves  to 
these  occasions),  let  us  make  our  children 
look  over  their  little  possessions  (whilst 
we  do  the  same  with  our  own)  and  sepa- 
rate a  part  of  them  to  give  to  other  chil 
dren  not  so  well  off.  We  should  not 
only  arou-e  the  sentiment  of  compassion  in 
our  children's  breast,  but  we  should  train 
them  early  to  embody  this  sentiment  in 
a  practical  form  by  giving  and  doing  all 
in  their  power  for  the  good  and  relief  of 
others. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  giving  such 
things  as  we  already  have  on  hand  for 
the  reason  that  this  kind  of  giving  is 
more  within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
persons  than  the  bestowal  of  fresh  gifts, 
but  those  who  are  able  to  give  in  both  wars 
are  highly  privileged.  When  we  freely 
and  lovingly  give  to  others  we  are  devel- 
oping within  us  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God,  the  great  Giver^— the  Father  of 
lights,  from  whom  cometii  every  good  and 
perfect  gift. 

Let  us  not  be  so  anxious  about  our  sup- 
plies for  to-morrow  and  for  next  year. 
Trust  God  for  the  future.  Remember  the 
lesson  of  the  Manna,  and  tremble  lest 
things  hoarded  up  through  mere  parsi- 
mony and  selfishness  should  breed  spir- 
itual putrescence. 

"  There  is  no  little  enemy."  Little  im- 
purities in  the  blood  are  sources  of  great 
danger,  and  should  beexpelled  by  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 

HOW  CRIPPLE  CREEK  GOT  ITS 
NAME. 

It  was  the  cattle  men  who  gave  it  the 
name  which  now  figures  in  the  stock 
quotations.  There  are  a  dozen  traditions, 
but  the  best  authenticated  is  the  story  of 
a  cowboy  whose  bronco  balked  at  "the 
jumping  of  a  rivulet;  balked  and  stum- 
bled and  fell,  breaking  a  leg  for  itself 
and  one  for  its  rider.  There  was  no  sur- 
geon nearer  1 1 lan  Colorado  Springs;  and 
the  rough,  anatomical  carpentry  of  his 
mates  made  a  cripple  for  life  of  the  un- 
lucky range-rider.  Wherefore  he  named 
the  rivulet  Cripple  Creek,  and  the  rivulet 
has  named  t tie  region. — From  "Cripple 
Creek,"  by  Francis  Lynde,  in  the  May 
Scribner's. 

Sitting  down  or  lying  down  is  not 
necessarily  resting.  You  must  learn  the 
secret  of  relaxing,  letting  go.  removing  all 
tension.  Do  not  wait  until  you 
tired,  but  Bnatch  a  moment  here  ami 
there,  and  then  just  let  yourself  rest. — 
May  Ladies'  11 


Do  You  Need  A 
CREAM  SEPARATOR? 


ADE  LAVAL  "BABY"  SEPARATOR 
would  effect  an  astonishing  saving  in 
your  dairy  work  and  in  the  net  dollars- 
and-cents  results  from  it.  It  would  improve 
quality  and  save  a  lb.  of  butter  per  cow  every 
week.  Can  you  afford  to  let  the  waste  go  on 
another  season  ?  Why  not  stop  it  now  ?  Why 
not  have  the  agent  in  your  tarritory  bring  you 
a  machine  and  demonstrate  the  plain  facts  to 
you— so  plain  that  you  can't  longer  evade 
them?  We  will  be  glad  to  do  it  without  any 
advance  promise  on  your  part — knowing  that 
there  can  be  but  one  result.  This  will  cost  you 
nothing  and  may  profit  you  much. 


Send  us  your  name  and  address. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
Chicago 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


^  BARGAINS  IN  STOCKS 

^^ALL  THE  PURE-BRED  LIVE-STOCK  at  "  Hill  Top  "  FOR  SALE. 

We  will  sell  privately  until  July  24th.  when  we  sell  at  Public  Sale  all  of  our  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  Southdown  and  Shropshire  Sheep  and  Berkshire  and  Poland-China 
Hogs.     For  over  1  <5  years  "'  Hill    lop  "  has  been  noted  for  its  sp  endid  stock  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  has  always  been  in  the  lead   at   Fairs  and   Live-Stock   Show 
wherever  exhibited. 

Many  of  our  animals  have  ranked  with  the  first  of  their  breed  in  the  Count:  . 

If  you  want  the  BEST  BLOOD  to  start  a  herd  of  Jerseys,  Southdowns,  S'  .opshires, 
Berkshires  or  Poland-Chinas.  '-Hill  Top"  otters  you  a  rare  chance  to  ootain  same. 
All  stock  in  excellent  condition. 

Parties  desiring  to  inspect  stock,  will  be  met  with  conveyance  at  Staunton  on  short  notice 
Inquiries  promptly  answered     Terms  of  Public  Sale  will  lie  announced  later. 


S.  BROWN  ALLEN.  Proprietor. 
H.  A.  s   HAMILTON,  Manager, 


Address     H.  A.  S. 


HAMILTON  &.  CO., 
Staunton,  Virginia. 


"X 


PLEASANT  VIEW  HERD  of 

iKSSY,  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 

Both  Pa.  and  O.  strains.  Can  furnish  pairs 
and  trios  not  related,  if  you  arc  Interested  in 
fine  swine  write  me. 

ARCHIE  C.  ROPER, 
References:       212LockBox,  CHARLEST0WN,  W.  VA 
Bank  of  Charlestown,   First  National  Bank 
Southern  Express  Agt.,  U.  S.  Kxp.  Agt.        ' 
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ihsre  ars^- 
186.000  miles 
of  Railroad  in 
the  United  States! 
5  11  the  farmer  could  see 
"^  all  the  McCormick  Machines 
at  work  this  season  from  the 
'  car  window,  while  traveling  this 
tremendous  journey  he  would 
see  10  Machines  each  mile.  This 
6W-;enormous  output  is  caused  by  the 
"building  of  the  Best  Machines  in  the  world 


^  by  the  McCORMICK  HARVESTING  MACHINE  COMPANY;  CHICAGO 


EAST  TENNESSEE  FARMERS'  CON- 
VENTION. 

The  East  Tennessee  Farmers'  Conven- 
tion will  meet  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, Knoxville,  May  22d  and  23d.  A  very 
fine  programme  has  been  prepared  for  this 
meeting  Several  speakers  of  national 
reputation  will  be  present.  Among  these 
are  Hon.  John  Hyde,  chief  statistician, 
"Washington,  D.  C.  ;'Hon.  Thos.  H.  Paine, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  Tennes- 
see ■  Judge  H  B.  Lindsay,  Knoxville; 
Col.'W.  R.  Rankin.  Jasper;"  Mr.  W.  Get- 
tvs,  Athens;  Mr.  Paul  F.  Kefauver,  Mad- 
isonville.  Addresses  will  bedelivered  by 
several  of  the  University  specialists  on 
the  work  of  the  Experiment  Station. 
The  railroads  have  offered  a  fare  and  a 
third  rate  for  the  meeting. 


THE  MISSIONARY'S  BRONCOS. 

It  Took  Two  Men  with  a  Stout  Rope  to 

Get  Them  Started. 

"  I  knew  a  missionary  party  in  the 
West  who  had  a  pair  of  broncos,  one  of 
^  -h  could  only  be  started  in  one  way  ; 
the  her,  of  course,  was  in  entire  sym- 
pathy ;th  and  regulated  his  movements 
by  his  t  -npanion,"  writes  Rev.  Cvrns 
Townsend  Brady  in  the  May  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  "Two  disinterested  peo- 
ple who  were  not  going  with  the  party 
would  pass  the  bight  of  a  stout  rope 
around  the  hind  fetlocks  of  the  recalci- 
trant animal,and  each  take  an  end  and  saw 
away  until  you  could  almost  smell  the 
burning  hair,  when,  without  one  word  of 
warning,  the  beasts  would  bolt,  and  from 
that  time  would  go  all  day  cheerfully  at 
the  liveliest  kind  of  a  trot,  provided  they 
were  not  halted  for  anything.  If  they 
W<  re  Btoppi  d  the  same  process  would  bave 
to  be  gone  over  with  again.  Moral  sua- 
sion was  absolutely  and  entirely  lost  on 
those  broncos,  yet  you  could  not  help 
liking  them,  they  were  so  mean  they 
■were  actually  charming." 


"PASTEUR"  BLACK  LEG  VACCINE, 

The  original  and  genuine  preventive  vaccine  remedy  for  blackleg.  Officially 
endorsed  in  all  the  cattle  raising  States.  Successfully  used  upon  1,500,000  head  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  last  4  years.  Write  for  official  endorsements  and  testi- 
monials from  the  largest  and  most  prominent stockraisers  of  the  country.  "  Single" 
treatment  vaccine  for  ordinary  stock ;  "  Double "  treatment  vaccine  for  choice 
herds, 


ii 


BLACKLECINE"  «■"»> 


"  PASTEUR  "  single  treatment  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use  (no  set  of  instru- 
ments required).  No.  1  (about  10  head),  $1  50;  No  2  (about  20  head),  $2.50;  No.  3 
(about  50  head)  $6.    Easily  applied.    No  experience  necessary. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  ™  'WSSSHE™- 


Registered  Berkshires 

"MAYOR  OF  BIITMORE"  at  Head  of  My  Herd. 

Write  for  my  prices  on  pigs  before  purchas- 
ing elsewhere.  I  can  furnish  you  the  finest 
stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  also  offer  Holsteiii-Friesians  (Nether- 
lands, Pietertjes  and  Clothilde),  all  rich,  heavy 
milkers.      All  of   my   cattle  are    magnificent 
specimens  of  the  breed. 
English  Beagle  Dogs,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 
Correspondence  solicited, 

Southern  and  N.  &  W.  Rys.  t.  o.  saxdy.  nnrkeTiiie.  va. 


DRAIN  YOUR  LAND 

crops.     We  sell  all  sizes 


and  use  AGRICULTURAL 

LIME.-     You  will  double  your 


Farm  Drain  Tile, 

TERRA  COTTA  PIPE.         LIME,  CEMENT,  PLASTER,  FIRE-BRICKS,  <tc. 
Write  for  prices.  WARNER  MOORE  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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THE  I|WPIiE|«EflT  CO. 

RICHMOND,  -XTA. 


CANTON  DISC 
CULTIVATOR 

WITH  LEVER  AND  HARROW 
ATTACHMENT. 

This  is  a  grand  labor  saving  implement. 
The  gangs  are  constructed  so  that  extra 
discs  can  be  added  on  either  side,  making  it 
practically  a  Disc  Harrow.  It  is  adjustable 
for  all  kinds  of  work,  and  will  throw  dirt 
to  or  from  corn.  The  gangs  can  be  raised 
high  in  the  center  for  cultivating  listed 
corn,  or  reversed  for  the  purpose  of  hilling 
up  corn. 


WE  ARE  AGENTS  FOR.. 

Evans  Celebrated 
Corn  Planters, 

With  or  without  Fertilizer  attachment.  Can  be 
adjusted  to  plant  corn  at  any  distance,  like- 
wise can  furnish  plates  so  that  it  will  plant  Pea- 
nuts, Beans,  Peans,  etc.  A  special  lot  of  the 
best  HAND  CORN  PLAN  TERS,  $1.00  each. 

We  have    STANDARD     Corn    and    Cotton 
Planters. 


Canton  Disc  Cultivator. 


Five-tooth  Iron  Age 

Cultivators  and 

other  kinds. 

Cutaway  and  Solid 

Disc  Harrows. 

Hallock 
Weeder 

Is  tine  for  cultivating  and  destroy- 
ing weeds  when  the  crop  is  young, 
and  for  covering  grass  seeds. 


Hallock  Weeder. 


We  have  a  large  grand  stock  of  BUGGIES.     Special  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

CAPITAL,  BUCKEYE  and  LOG  WAGONS, 
warranted. 

We  are  overstocked  with  BISSELL  CHILLED  PLOWS.  To  reduce  our 
stock,  we  will  sell  our  surplus  at  25  per  cent  below  their  value.  DIXIE,  FARMER'S 
FRIEND,  IMPERIAL  and  other  plows  and  repairs. 


ENGINES,  SAW  MILLS  AND  THRESHERS. 


\W  have  an  immense  stock  of 

HARNESS, 

and  all  kinds  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 

FENCING,  PUMPS,  ROOFING,  HARROWS,  Etc 

THE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

1302-1304  E.  Main  Street.  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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IF  YOU 
WANT  THE 


BEST  WAGON 


ON  THE   MARKET    fcfc 
..BUY  THE.. 


0WENSB0R0, 


n 


Made  with  patent  Sand  Arrester,  Self-Oiling 
Cast  Skeins,  Malleable  Skeins,  Solid  Steel  or 
Hollow  Axles,  with  high  or  low  wheels.  The 
Owensboro  Wagon  Co.  was  the  only  Wagon 
Company  that  received  a  diploma  and  medal  at 
the  "  Nashville  Exposition"  on 

CAST  SKEIN  FARM 
WAGONS. 


The  "  OWENSBORO  "  for  fifteen  years  has 
stood  every  test,  filled  every  re- 
quirement, and  in  the  face  of 
the  most  earnest  efforts  of  all 
<  ther  wagon  makers  to  eqnal  it, 
it  stands  without  a  rival. 
IF  NOT  ON  SALE  IN  YOUR  SECTION  WRITE 
US  FOR  PRICES. 

crw^iEiisrsiBoiRo  -w^g-oust  co.,       oweitsboro,  icy. 


AN  APRON  WORTH  $50,000. 
Worked    by    Mary,    Queen    of    Scott, 

While  Awaiting  Her  Doom  at 
the  Block. 
There  has  recently  corme  to  light  an 
apron — probably  the  most  exquisite  ex- 
ample of  needlework  extant — that  busi- 
ed the  fingers  of  the  hapless  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  during  her  long  imprisonment, 
and  served  to  divert  her  mind  from  her  im- 
pending doom  at  the  block.  The  fallen 
sovereign — all  hope  gone — centred  her 
interest  upon  it  during  the  latter  part  of 
her  long  confinement,  and  created  the 
masterpiece  of  needlework.  Just  before 
her  execution  she  secreted  her  prized 
apron  under  the  lining  of  one  of  her  robes 
which  kept  her  treasure  safe  until  re- 
cently the  garment  was  ripped  a  pa  it.  Its 
history  has  since  been  fully  authenticated 
through  letters  written  by  the  ill  starred 
Queen  to  a  friendly  ambassador  at  Paris, 
who  smuggled  the  materials  out  of  which 
it  was  wrought  into  her  dungeon.  By 
strange  chance  the  apron  came  into  the 
possession  of  an  American,  who  has  re- 
fused $50,000  for  it,  and  has  also  declined 
$5,000  for  the  privilege  of  unraveling  a 
siDgle  stitch  to  learn  its  secret,  which  is  a 
mystery  of  all  the  experts.  Its  owner  has 
consented,  however,  to  its  reproduction 
in  large  size  in  the  June  Ijadies'  Home 
Journal. 

"  THE  BETTER  PART 
Of  valor  is  discretion,"  and  the  better 
part  of  the  treatment  of  disease  is  pre- 
vention. Disease  originates  in  impurities 
in  the  blood.  Hood's  Sareaparilla  puri- 
fies the  blood.  People  who  take  it  at  this 
season  say  they  are  kept  health}'  the  year 
round.  It  is  because  this  medicine  ex- 
pels impurities  and  makes  the  blood  rich 
and  health-giving. 

All  liver  ills  are  cured  by  Hood's  Pills. 
25  cents. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Thomas,  Louisburg,  N.  C, 
advertises  stock  and  eggs  of  above  breed. 


WE  SELL 


VEHICLES 

...AND... 

HARNESS 


At  Less  Than  Wholesale  Prices. 

When  you  buy  any  of  these  things  you  want  to  feel  assured  of 
several  facts.    First,  that  you  are  get  tins  the  best  procurable 

3uality.    Then,  that  the  style  and  flnUh  are  modern  and  up- to- 
ate,  but  above  all  that  the  prices  are  right.  We  are  in  a  position  to 

GUARANTEE  All  THESE  QUALITIES. 

Indeed,  we  are  so  firmly  convinced  of  this  fact  that  we  will  ship  ot_ 
anywhere,  subject  lo  the  most  rigid  inspection  of  the  buyer.  If  not  found 
exactly  as  represented  and  entirely  satisfactory,  goods  may  be  returned  at 
our  expense.    We  offer  you  large  selection,  many  styles  of  vehicles  and 
many  styles  of  finish.    Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  S  HARNESS  CO.,  Box   90, Kalamazoo,  Hlcta 


^-^^SL-r^  You  Pay  Double  the  Money 


No.  521 — Drivina:  Wagon.     Has  "Loritj  Dial- 
axles,  open  rubber  head  springs,  Bradley 
couplers  and    Bailey  loops.      Price  witn 
Same  aa  others  sell  for  *4t>  to  I6J 


when  you  buy  vehicles  and  ha. 
i  dealer.  We  do  without  these  people  and  reduc 
co  you  to  the  extent  of  their  cammlsdona, 
i  elii'  'leeandffi  styles  of  harne&r.and  sell  them 
to  the  consumer  direct  from  < 
wholesale  prices. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

You  pay  a  prolit  to  nobody  except  our  man- 
ufacturing profit,  andyoo  gretposttiwBly  the 
best  g<>ods  which  a  given  amount  of  money 
will  buy.  In  a  factory  of  the  size  of  ours  you 


ess  from  the  agent 
the  price  of  ourgoods 
e  make  178  styles  of 


No.  6&— Single  Burcy 
.unit —  n"J 
vehicles  and  harness  anywhere  for  examination  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  and     trimm 
[  warrant  everything.  retails  fir  S22. 

SEXJD  EOR  LARGE  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Etkhart.lndiana. 


IKEYSTONE  QUICK 

KEYSTONE  Side-Delivery    Rake  tosses 


ay  best  shjpe  for  loader. 

KEYSTONE  Three  Feed  Hay  Press, 

i  three  feeds  to  every  round  of  the  pow 


throughout — no  c 


and  help.    Steel  . 
l  «h«ls  on  horse  , 
weeps — press  always 


!  to  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,    11  River  St.,  STERLING,  ILL 
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|The  Great  WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Mowers,  Reapers, 
Binders  and  Hay  Rakes 

The  Standard  of  Excellence 
the  World  Over. 


STEEL"  MOWER. 


They  travel  in  buggies ;  blow  loud  horns ; 
display  fancy  pictures;  kick  up  dust  all 
along  the  road  to  call  attention  to  other  ma- 
chines; but  here  are  the  OLD  RELIABLES, 
with  all  the  latest  improvements  that  keep 
ahead  on  their  merits. 

You  cannot  begin  to  know   how  much 

___  better  these  machines  are  than  any  others, 

»tg!?3  unless  you  see  them,  or  drop  us  a  postal  to 

^~7 '"   send  you  a  full  catalogue  which  will  show 

their  grand  points. 

Known  the  world  over,  cost  lest  to  keep 
in  repair  than  any  others.  Made  of  the  very 
best  material.  Southern  warehouse  and 
office  at  Richmond,  Va.,  where  any  part  of 
any  machine  may  be  had  in  a  minute. 


Hnn't  Y\£?  talked  into  consid- 
""■1  '  "v  ering  any  other  but 
WALTER  A.  WOOD  MACHINES.  Set 
them  by  the  side  of  anv  other  and  see 
the  difference. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE, 
STANDARD  OF 
EXCELLENCE. 

SEE  HOW  HIGH  THE  TEETH  TO 
THIS  RAKE  LIFT  SO  AS  TO  CLEAR 
THE  HAY  EVERY  TIME. 


6u.i 


T- 


ENCLOSED  GEAR  REAPER. 


HAY  RAKE 


WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE. 

HARVESTER  AND  BINDER.  i 

ASHTOIST  ST-AuIFtJKLIE,        Richmond,  va.  | 
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RECKLESS  EXPENDITURE  OF  PUB- 
LIC MOxNEY. 

The  reckless  expenditure  of  public 
money  in  the  United  StateB  has  not  been 
confined  to  any  particular  political  divis- 
ion nor  to  any  particular  geographical 
section.  The  national,  State,  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  have  seemed  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  the  plunder  of  the 
tax-payer.  From  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  and  the  West,  have  come  the 
same  complaints  of  excessive  burdens. 
But  figures  are  needed  to  give  these 
statements  the  vividness  of  reality.  Be- 
ginning with  national  expenditures,  Mr. 
Roberts  says  that  during  the  decade  from 
1820  to  1830  they  were  $1  07  per  capita  ; 
from  1851  to  1861,  they  were  $2.06;  and 
for  the  year  1894,  $6.08.  "In  a  word," 
he  adds,  "the  per  capita  expense  of  the 
national  government  in  1894  was  nearly 
six  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1820,  and 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  it  wan  in 
the  decade  before  our  great  civil  war.'' 
The  per  capita  expenditures  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1830  were  $1.30.  thirtv 
years  later  they  were  $1.89,  in  1890  thev 
were  $2.1o,  and  "in  1897  the  estimated 
per  capita  expenditure  reached  the 
alarming  amount  of  $4  95."  That  is  to 
say,  the  combined  expenditures  of  the 
State  and  national  governments  gave  a 
rate  as  high  as  that  prevailing  in  France 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
"The  tendency  to  increase,"  says  Mr. 
Roberts,  commenting  on  these  figures, 
"  is  a  persistent  one.  In  1881  the  amount 
expended  by  the  State  was  $9,878  214  59  ; 
in  1884,  $10,479,517  31;  in  1887,  $14,301,- 
102.48;  in  1890,  $15,076,881.86;  in  1893, 
$17,367,335.98;  and  in  1896,  $20,020,- 
022.47." 

Coming  to  municipal  expenditures, 
where  the  hand  of  the  prodigal  has  been 
most  lavish.  Mr.  Roberts  says  that  "be- 
tween 1860  and  1880  the  municipal  debts 
of  our  Union  increased  from  $100,000,000 
to  $682,000,000.  and  in  fifteen  cities,  be- 
lieved to  represent  the  average,  the  in- 
crease in  taxation  was  362.2  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  in  taxable  valuation 
was  but  156.9  per  cent.,  and  of  population 
but  70  per  cent.  .  In  the  year  1860,  the 
direct  taxes  for  State,  county,  town,  and 
city  purposes,  in  New  York,  were  $4  90 
per  capita,  in  1880  it  was  $8  20.  and  in 
1896  it  had  reached  $10.43,  an  increase  in 
thirty-six  years  of  213  per  cent." — From 
a  Slate  Official  on  Excessive  Taxation  by 
Franklin  Smith,  in  Appleton's  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  April. 

KANSAS  CORN  FOR  STARVING 
INDIA. 

The  people  of  Kansas  have  inaugura- 
ted a  movement  for  securing  funds  where 
with  to  send  1,000,000  bushels  of  Kansas 
corn,  or  its  equivalent,  to  the  famine 
stricken  people  of  India.  Gov.  S  anley 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  having 
this  work  in  charge.  Its  secretary  and 
business  asrent  is  T.  J.  Anderson,  and  the 
treasurer  F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 


$3  TO  $5  A  DAY  EASILY  MADE. 


Albany  Wonder 
Spray  Pump. 


Will  spray  thoroughly  1,000  potato 
vines  without  refilling.     Cylinder   IS 

in.  long,  \%  in.  diameter;  tank  hnkls  1 
quart.  In  IMC  we  sol .1  I.IKH)  puro  m;  In 
1899  we  sold  50,000.  For  the  next  10  days 
We  will  send  you  a  pump  for  :*u-.;  all 
brass  pump  fur  si.  One  agent  sold  1.000 
pumps  In  one  county  last  season.  Send 
for  Circular  A,  Sprav  Pumps;  Bt  Hot- 
Air  stoves:  0,  K 1  Conkers:  L>,  Steel 

Plate  Ranges.    ALL  FREE. 


GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Box  153,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


-KILLS  INSECTS  in  the  Garden,  Etc. 

In  use  since  1880.    Is  eflectiveund  safe  to 
use.       Sold  by  Seedsmen  Everywhere. 
Send    for  Free    Booklet   on   Bugs  and 
—  Blights  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  Fiskill-on-1  udsnn,  N.Y. 


SLUG  SHOT 


Bus  Death 

is  the  leading  Inseeticldeof  the  day.  It  Is  NON-POISON- 
OU.S,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  prominent  seedsmen  of  the 
East.    SAMPLE   FREE. 

PRICE-LIST. 

1-pound  package 15c.         3-pound  package 35c. 

5-pouud  package 50c.        12-pound  package |1.0f> 

Perfection  Shaker 65c. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  SEED  HOUSES. 

Warehouses    in  all    large  cities.     If  your   dealer  don't 
handle  these  goods,  ask  him  to  do  so,  or  write  us. 

DANFORTH  CHEMICAL  CO., 

104  Spruce  Street,  LEOMINSTER,  MASS. 


FIRST     PREMIUM    WHEREYER     EXHIBITED. 


Revolving  Wheel  and  Cylinder  egg  tray. 
aired  and  tiirneii   without  removing  from  ] 
Turn    the 


Eggs  are 

icubator. 

wheel  to 
in.  11  I  he  eggs.  Perfect 
►  ystem  of  turning. 
Location  of  eggs 
changed  when  egg 
wheel  is  turned.  No 
moisture  needed. 
Chicks  deposited  in 
nursery  outside  of 
h  a  tc  h  ing  chamber. 
Remove  chicks  from 
n  u  r  s  e  ry  w  i  t  h  o  u  t 
op.  nmg  Incubator. 
Fill  Incubator  to  one- 
third  more  than  ea- 
naclty  before  testing. 
R- quires  less  room. 
Most,  beautiful.  Pat- 
ented in  the  United 
States,  England,  bw  many,  France  and  Canada.  Write  lor  catalogue.         lunias  BrooJer. 

Mention  this  paper.  ATHEXS   INCUBATOR   CO..  Alliens, 


Ohio. 


5,000  Farmers  Wanted 


to  lake  advantage 
of  tins  gran. I  oiler, 

for  30   days    only, 
to  Introduce  lie 


GLOBE  CBEAM  SEPflfiATDR. 

Any  10-year-old  child  can  operate  it.  Does  the  work  ..fa  S100 
Separator.  Afier  we  eel  a  limited  number  sold, then  ine 
price  will  be  regular,  which  will  bi  double.  Takeadvanta.ee 
Of  this  grand  offer.  Money  must  accompany  order.  Price 
for  10  gallon  size,  83;  IS-gallon,  J3.50;  and20.eallon.t4.  Regis- 
letter  or  postofflce  money-order.    Write  for  circulars. 

THE  NATIONAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

References.— Dayton  National  Bank.  Agent  American 
Express  Co.,  U,  S.  Express  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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LABOR- 
SAVING 


Corn  Planter. 


CORN  PLANTERS. 

The   SPANGLER    for  Corn   in  hills  or 

dril  ed,  Peas,  Sorghum  and  Fertilizer. 
KEYSTONE  with  or  without  Fertilizer 

Attachment. 

WEEDERS. 
Teeth  adjustab'e    to    different  heights; 

works  two  rows  at  once. 

HARROWS. 

DISC  with  Roller  Bearings;  Lever  All- 
Steel   Straight  or  Slanting  Tooth. 

FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER— for  all 
crops. 

CULTIVATORS. 

DISC  Cultivator  and  Harrow;  ALL- 
STEEL  Three  and  Four  Tooth ; 
PLANET  Jr.  and  Iron  Age  Cultivator 
and  Horse  Hoes 

The  Celebrated  DEERINQ  HAR- 
VESTING MACHINERY. 

Mowers,  Binders  and  Corn  Harvesters, 
with  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  The 
lightest  draft  machines  in  use.  Simple, 
strong,  and  on  most  liberal  terms  and 
prices. 

HAY  RAKES. 

Hand  and   Self-Dump. 

CIDER  MILLS. 

With  Wood  Crushing  Rollers. 

FEED  and  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

All  Sizes  for  Hand  or  Power,  with  or 
without  Stalk  Crusher. 

PLOWS  AND  REPAIRS 

Of  all  kinds. 
BALING  PRESSES 

For  Hand   or  Power. 

PEERLESS  Engines  and  GEISER 
Threshers  and  Saw  flills. 

A  large  variety  of  machines  and  repairs 
carried  in  stock. 

WOOD  and  POLE  SAWS 

For  Horse  or  Steam  Power. 
CORN  and  FEED  MILLS. 

All  Sizes. 

The  Original  Disc  Plow— THE 
HANCOCK. 

For  two  or  three  horses.  50  per  cent, 
less  draft  than  any  other.  Guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction. 

CANE   MILLS  and  EVAPORATORS. 

WAGONS. 

Farm,  Freight,  Log,   Thimble  Skein  or 
Steel  Axle.     All  sizes  from  one  horse 
LESS  Engioe.  to  six. 

BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  ROAD  CARTS,  FARMERS'  CARRYALLS,  ROAD  WAGONS. 
HARNESS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


GEISER  Thresher. 


Write  for 

Catalogue. 


THE  WATT  PLOW  CO.,  Franklin  and  15th  Sts.  .RICHMOND,  VA. 


MIR    FYUIRIT  at  FREE  STREET  FAIR,  Mav  1  Ith  to  10th.  will  be  at  corner  of  9th  and  Broad  Streets, 
UUfl    CAniPII    frontiDg  200  feet  on  Broad.     COME  AND  SEE  US. 
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COOKING  EGGS. 

Just  a  hint  for  dainty  desserts  will  also 
suggest  a  numberless  variety  to  be  form- 
ed from  slight  changes  in  the  flavoring, 
coloring  and  manner  of  serving  the  plain 
custards,  souffles,  etc.  For  a  plain  souffle 
stir  two  tableapoonfuls  each  of  butter  and 
flour  into  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little 
milk ;  then  add  to  it  gradually  a  cupful 
of  boiling  milk  and  cook  it  about  eight 
minutes,  stirring  often.  Beat  the  yelks 
of  four  eggs  with  about  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar  and  a  little  nutmeg  and  add  them 
to  the  cooked  mixture.  Then  add  the 
whites  of  the  four  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth  and  bake  the  souffle  in  a  buttered 
pudding  dish  for  twenty  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Serve  hot  with  a  creamy 
sauce. 

The  well-known  floating  island  is  much 
easier  to  prepare  than  most  young  house- 
keepers suppose.  A  plain  custard  is 
made,  using  the  yelks  of  the  eggs,  and 
flavored  to  taste.  Then  the  whites  are 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth  and  slipped  care- 
fully into  a  large  pan  of  hot  water.  It 
should  almost  boil,  but  not  quite.  In 
three  or  four  minutes  it  can  be  skimmed 
out  and  set  on  top  of  the  custard.  After 
it  is  in  place  ornament  with  dabs  of  jelly, 
and  a  very  appetizing  dish  will  be  the  re- 
sult. 

The  delicious  dainty  known  as  "snow- 
balls" may  be  made  thus  :  Heat  one  pint 
of  fresh  milk  until  it  is  almost  boiling, 
then  flavor  it  with  orange  water ;  have 
the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth,  and  drop  it  into  the  hot  milk  in 
lar^e  spoonfuls,  turning  them  over  care- 
fully so  they  will  swell.  Skim  them  out 
as  Boon  as  they  are  done  and  pile  them 
on  a  plate ;  then  strain  the  milk,  sweeten 
it  to  taste,  add  the  beaten  yelks  of  the 
eggs,  and  let  the  custard  cook  until  it 
is  creamy;  then  pour  it  over  the  snowballs. 

But  as  well  as  these  special  dishes  and 
fancy  desserts  prepared  from  eggs,  one 
must  give  careful  attention  to  their  plain 
cooking  for  breakfast  and  luncheon.  ''A 
fried  egg  is  just  as  wholesome  as  a  poach- 
ed one,  if  it  is  properly  done,"  was  the 
startling  announcement  of  a  prominent 
physician  the  other  day.  To  fry  properly, 
the  fat  must  be  smoking  hot  and  the 
food  drained  on  absorbent  paper— no  sort 
is  better  than  the  coarse  yellow-brown 
paper  used  in  meat  shops.  That  is  the 
whole  secret. 

Eggs  are  among  the  most  valuable  of 
our  resources  in  providing  for  children. 
For  them,  as  for  adults,  it  is  impossible 
to  prescribe  the  best  method  of  cooking. 
One  doctor  says  they  should  merely  be 
allowed  to ,;  set"  by  standing  in  hot  water. 
Another  tells  his  patients  to  drop  them 
into  boiling  water  and  boil  rapidly  for  20 
minutes,  or  until  the  yelk  is  like  powder. 
Poaching  is  insisted  upon  by  others, 
whereas  the  personal  experience  of  tha 
writer  is  that  they  are  far  more  indigesti- 
ble done  in  that  way  than  in  any  other. 
It  seems,  in  short,  a  matter  of  individual 
idiosyncrasy  as  to  the  method  best  suited 
to  each.  An  admirable  method,  not  gen- 
erally known,  is  steaming  them  in  an 
egg-boiler,  under  which  there  is  a  rever- 
sible cup  for  alcohol,  so  that  they  may 
be  timed  exactly,  and  can  be  cooked  hard 
or  soft,  according  to  taste. — P.  W.  H.  in 
Country  Gentleman. 


BAKER'S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 

Light,  Strong,  Flexible.     No  Traces.    No  Whiffletrees. 

Invaluable  in  Orchard,  Vineyard  or  Hopyard.  Perfect  for  all  low  down  work.  In 
no  respect  like  the  Sherwood  or  other  heavy  steel  rigging.  On  an  Entirely  Different 
Principle.  Can't  chafe  or  gall.  No  team,  young  or  old,  know  that  they  are  not  in  their 
old  harness.  A  perfect  all-round  Farmers'  Handy  Harness.  Comfort  for  both  Team  and 
Driver. 


Consists  of  two  short 
wood  bows,  bent  to 
fit  the  horse  and 
not  project  beyond 
the  side,  suspended 
back  of  forelegs 
by  padded  back 
bands  and  covered 
by  adjustable  pad- 
ded belly  bands. 
Short  leather  tugs 
with  adjustable 
buckles  and  cockeyes 
guarded    by   leather 


shields  connect 
the  bow  ends 
with  the  hames. 
making  the  draft 
direct  and  just 
as  In  the  old 
harness.  The  team  is 
coupled  up  by  a  free* 
jointed  straight- 
wood  evener, 
hooked  into  the  loop 
in  each  bow.  Can 
be  separated  or 
unharnessed  to 
an  Instant. 


Each  horse  perfectly  Independent  in  his  movements  and  can  close  up  or  spread  apart  in 
working.  A  short  draftchain  runs  from  the  evener-clevis  to  the  load.  Used  and  approved 
by  the  best  up-to-date  farmers  and  fruit  growers  in  the  country.  We  don't  furnish 
collars,  headstalls  or  lines.  Price,  $12.00,  cash  with  order.  If  not  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, return  at  our  expense  and  money  will  be  refunded.  Write  at  once  for  circular 
and  testimonials.    In  ordering  give  size  collar  used. 

B.  F.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


The  Middle  South 
WOOL     BOOK 

A  Treasure  of  Practical  In  for 
mation  for  the  Home  and Farm 


Presented  by  the 
Leaksville  Woolen 
Mills.  Leaksville 
N.  C. 

Edition  of  tooo 


Full  Size,  7^x5^  Inches 
.\  Bound  in  Cloth  .*. 
.'.    Stamped  in  Gold     .". 


DO  NOT  DISPOSE 
OF       YOUR        WOOL 

-tfwar¥afc-^-tf*-^*-tf8k-^S8-«^ 

until  you  write  to  the  Leaksville 
Woolen  Mills,  Leaksville,  N.  C,  for 
samples  and  catalogue  containing  liberal 
offers  for  the  season  of  1900.  .'  .'  A 
handsome  line  of  Dress  Goods,  Flannels, 
Tailor-made  Skirts,  Blankets,  Coverlets, 
Carpets,  Rugs,  Cassimeres,  Jeans,  Buggy 
Robes  and  Knitting  Yarns,  exchanged 
for  Wool,  or  manufactured  on  the  cash 
plan.  .'  .'  ."  .'  We  pay  freight  on 
all  wool  sent  to  the  mills.  ."  .'  .'  A 
valuable  book  sent  free  in  every  package 
of  manufactured  goods.     . '    . '     . '     . '     . " 

LEAKSVILLE  WOOLEN 
MILLS,   ::   Leaksville,  N.  C. 


Where  to  Sell  Your  WOOL 

WE  ARE  THE  LEADING  DEALERS  IN  THE  WOOL  TRADE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICE  PAID,  and  no  Commission,  Freight,  &c,  charged. 
SACKS  FURNISHED  FREE.  Check  remitted  promptly.  Correspond  with  us 
when  ready  to  sell.  THE  WALLERSTEIN  PRODUCE  CO. 

References:  10  and  12  So.  13th  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

American  National  Bank  and  Richmond  merchants  generally. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wholesale  l'riees,  and  get  your  money's  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WHITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,   STRATMAN  &  COMPANY,   Pittsburgh,  F»a. 
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The  Farmers'  Supply  Co., 

1433  £.  Main  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


WE  ARE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  VERY  BEST  MAKES  OF. 


FARM    MACHINERY 


OF  ALL   KINDS. 


We  have  on  hand  now  a  full  stock 
of  the  CELEBRATED 

McCormick 


Binders,  Mowers,  Hay  Rakes,  Twine  and  Repairs. 

GET  THEIR   CATALOGUE. 


HAYING  TOOLS, 

Consisting  of  PULLEYS,  CARRIERS, 
TRACK,  BRACKETS,  HOOKS, 
FORKS,  and  all  other  appliances  for  use 
in  storing  and  handling  hay. 

THE  REVOLUTION 

Disc  Cultivator 

Is  one  of  the  most  popular  implements  we 
handle,  and  justly  so,  as  it  has  so  many 
points  of  merit  to  recommend  that  we 
furnish  a  special  descriptive  circular. 


The 
BLACK  HAWK  CORN  DRILL 

(with  or  without  Fertilizer  Attachment); 

The  MILBURN  WAGON; 
SYRACUSE  SOLID 

COMFORT  PLOWS, 

ARE  AMONG  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 


The  LONE  STAR 

HAY  RAKE,  hand  or  foot  dump,  is,  we 
believe,  the  best  and  CHEAPEST  rake  on 
the  market.  Let  us  quote  you  prices 
before  buying  elsewhere. 

If  you  need  a 

Buggy,  Carriage, 
Runabout, 

or  any  other  vehicle,  you  can  make  a 
selection  from  our  Special  Buggy  Cata- 
logue. Very  best  goods  at  reasonable 
prices. 


EVERY   IMPLEMENT  FOR  THE  FARH 


^SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE. 
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There  were  903  post-offices  in  1S00 ;  to- 1 
day  we  have  75,000— that  is,  in  America 
alone.  It  took  a  letter  sixteen  da 
from  Philadelphia  to  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky ;  twenty-two  days  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  The  cheapest  letter  postage 
was  eight  cents  and  to  send  a  letter  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  cost  a  shilling. 
Three  million  letters  and  papers  were 
then  sent  in  a  vear,  at  the  present  time 
the  p  >st-offiee  "handles  about  30  000,000 
pieces  of  mail  in  a  single  day. — May  La 
dies'  Home  Journal. 


HOLLAND'S.  FAMOUS  TULIP  CRAZE 

Twelve  Acres  of  City  Property  were 

Rbfobbd  for  a  Single  Bclb  of 

Rare  Variety 

"In  the  year  1634  the  tulip  craze  in 
Holland.'*  write;  CliiTord  Howard,  in  the  I 
May   /  Tannud,  "became  so! 

great  that  the  ordinary  industries  were 
neglected.  No  one  wanted  to  do  anv- ! 
thing  but  raise  tulips.  A  rare  specimen  \ 
offered  for  sale  called  forth  excited  bid- 
ding. Every  one  was  on  the  lookout  for 
special  varieties.  It  was  rumored  at  one 
time  that  there  were  but  two  bulbs  of  the 
Semper  Augustus  in  existence  in  Hol- 
land. One  "f  them  was  owned  by  a  flor- 
ist in  Haarlem,  and  the  other  by  a  dealer 
in  Amsterdam.  This  rumor  was  suffi- 
cient to  arouse  the  liveliest  commotion  in 
tulip  circles,  and  dealers  and  fanciers 
hurried  forward  with  offers  to  purchase 
— each  one  endeavoring  to  cutbid  the 
other.  The  competition  became  so  eager 
that  finally  one  man  oflered  twelve  a  res 
of  city  property  for  the  Haarlem  bulb, 
but  the  owner  refused  to  sell.  The  bulb 
in  Amsterdam  was  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  nineteen  hundred  dol- 
lars in  cash,  two  horses,  a  carriage,  and  a 
set  of  harness — a  total  of  about  three 
thousand  dollars,  which  in  those  days 
was  a  fabulous  sum." 


SIMPLE  HOME  REMEDIES. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  a  mother  to  know 
of  safe,  simple  remedies  in  case  a  child 
awakens  in  the  night  with  a  croupy 
cough  or  a  painful  sore  throat.  It  is  not 
alwavs  convenient  to  call  a  doctor .  and. 
besides,  when  one  is  suffering  immedia'e  I 
relief  is  necessary.  One  of  the  best  gar- 1 
gles  for  tonsillitis  and  bronchial  sore ! 
throats,  and  a:so  for  coughs,  is  equal ' 
quantities  of  salt  and  pulverized  b<  rax. 
Just  make  a  strong  solution  of  it  and  gar- 
gle very  often,  say  every  half  hour,  until 
relief  comes.  If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the 
throat,  touch  it  with  drv  borax.  A  can- 
ker or  sore  mouth  can  be  healed  speedily 
by  putting  dry  borax  upon  it.  A  physi- 
cian recommends  the  use  of  this  gargle, 
and  says  it  would  be  well  for  every 
mother  (particularly  if  the  children  go 
to  school)  to  use  this  gargle  night  and 
morning  if  they  have  the  least  symptoms 
of  sore  throat,  as  it  purines  and  kills  dis- 
ease germs  .that  is.  the  borax)  ;  hence  it 
fortifies  the  children  against  contagion. 
No  one  will  know  the  real  value  of  what 
eeems  to  be  such  a  simple  remedy  (as  salt 
and  borax)  until  they  once  adopt  the  use 
of  it. 


" LITTLE  GIANT"  and  " PENNSYLVANIA"  PEANUT  PICKERS. 

The    •  Little  Giant"  and   -P  nnsylvania" 
weretl-,.:  I'eanut  PnVr- 

Have  added  iniprove- 
r  IC<0.  No  other  mai  Lines  to  strong 
rnd  durable,  do  Uie  work  so  well  or  so  rapidly, 
require  so  littie  power  to  drive  them,  or  are 
and  quickly  adjusted  to  the  various 
requirements  in  successful  operation.  Will 
thresh  Wheat,  Oats,  Rice,  etc. 
Dr.  H.  V.  Dunstan.  Windsor.  N.  C,  averages  300  bushels  per  day  with  smallest  machine— 
the  Pennsylvania.  Sonie  who  do  cus:o::i  work  have  b  'Uibt  the  second  and  third  machine. 
Men  who  have  the  lime,  and  the  means  to  equip  themselves,  rrake  more  monev  "pulling 
Peanuts"  than  in  any  other  work.  We  have  small  machines  for  individual  work'on  planta- 
tion or  large  machines  for  Lhnee  who  wisn  to  do  custom  work. 

"The  day  is  near  when  there  will  not  be  a  hand-picked  pearut  in  Virginia,  save  only  for 
seed."  wr  tes  a  customer  who  is  operaiine  three  of  our  outfits  in  Sussex  countv. 
For  free  catalogue 

8TRATTON    <Sc    BRAGG. 

Hardware     XIachiinery   and    Engines. 

Manufacturers  Agts.  for  Southeastern  PCTPPCPIIRr*      \J  A 

Virginia  and  Northeaster  N.  C.  Kt  '  tKSBUKC,    VA. 


j'lifiiriiitiiitiiiiiiiitiiittVtViViViiViiVmViiiitiriiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiittitiiiittitiiiiiiiiitititti 

iYOU  WON'T  FIND  A  BETTER...  /  »-«- 

FOR  A  BETTER  ISN'T  MADE. 

■ 


L 


Kentucky  BBu 


J  made.    1  he  dr«e  b»r 


titan  any  other 


r-;-'  raM  ft*  :-  ' 

»KK6    Id 

LOUISVILLE. 


;  -         --t-w-h.    It  decs  goo*  wwk  ca  ■aplawtrf  cr*«n4.    Made  la  10  met.     TTr  lira  mt\*  tfc*  F.»l»<|_i  jfc 

i  BRENNAN  &  CO.,  *  w  ^K."1 
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THE  FAST 
WORKING 


SOUTHWICK  HAY  PRESS 

Actual  Capacity  12  to  16  tons  per  day. 


Stands  up  toils  work:  no  digging  holes 
for  the  wheels.     Adapted  for  work  at 


Puts  Full  Weight  into  [  rdi  aiy  Box  Cars. 


Largest  Feed  Opening  of  any  Double  Stroke  Press  made.    LOW  BRIDGE.    Mention  this  paper. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  200  Main  Street,  Sandwich,  III. 

*  VIRGINIA    DIVISION".  * 

Farmers  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

A  Fire  Insurance  Association,  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  farmer* 
of  \  irginia,  under  an  amended  and  well  protected  plan. 

Insures,  against  Fire  and  Lightning,  only  country  property — no  stores  or  unsafe 
ri'k-.  Average  cost  per  year  for  three  ami  a  half  vears  has  been  $4.00  per  ilOOO,  in- 
cluding dwellings,  barns,  produce,  Ac.  Cost  in  1899.  $2.00  per  $10u0.  Amount  of 
property  injured  $24U.CKO.     Estimated  security  in  real  and  other  estate,  f600,000. 

CHAS.  N.  FRIEND,    General  Agent. 

CHESTER.    VIRGINIA. 


For  further  information,  address, 

MErYriO*    THIS   JOURNAL. 


Not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust.. 

THE  ODORLESS  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  «  «*  in  the  trust    we  „ 

selling  at  old  prices       Urders  must  be  sent  in  early  to  ensure  prompt  shipment. 
Address  JACOB   REESE. 

•400  Chestnut  Street,   PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 
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HOUSECLEANING— WALL 
DUSTING. 

The  dusting  down  of  the  wall  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  house- 
cleaning.  This  should  be  done  early, 
even  if  it  has  to  be  repeated  later  when 
carpets  are  lifted.  The  house  moth  con- 
ceals itself  in  the  dust  that  collects  in 
the  ridges  of  the  cornice  and  elsewhere 
on  the  ceiling.  These  moths  should  be 
swept  down  early,  while  they  are  in  an 
inactive  state  and  before  they  begin  lay- 
ing eggs.  These  eggs  are  concealed  in 
wool,  fur,  and  wherever  the  moth  can 
find  a  place  which  will  furnish  food  for 
the  destructive  little  grubs  that  hatch 
out.  All  insect  life  wakes  up  in  April, 
and  often  in  March,  and  this  is  the  best 
time  to  tight  the  clothes  moth,  as  well  as 
all  other  insect  pests. 

It  is  useless  to  dust  down  ceilings  un- 
less the  work  is  thoroughly  done.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  worker  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  long-handled  broom,  made 
with  a  very  light  handle.  An  excellent 
broom  with  an  extension  handle  was 
formerly  made  in  Boston  under  a  patent 
granted  to  a  woman.  It  was  simple  and 
inexpensive,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  its 
work  of  sweeping  ceilings  and  sidewalls. 
Similar  brooms  are  now  sold  by  all  house 
furnishing  stores,  but  it  is  still" difficult  to 
find  a  broom  for  sweeping  ceilings  with 
so  light  a  handle  as  those  made  by  this 
Boston  woman.  The  Japanese  make 
ideal  brooms  for  sweeping  dust  from 
wood  and  matting.  They  have  light 
bamboo  handles.  Illustrations  of  this 
broom  have  appeared  in  the  Tribune, 
and,  though  it  is  a  perfect  broom  for  all 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used  in  Japan, 
the  handle  is  not  long  enough  to  reach 
our  high  ceilings,  though  long  enough  to 
reach  the  low  ceilings  of  Japanese  houses. 
Nor  is  the  broom  stiff  enough  for  sweep- 
ing carpets  because  there  are  no  carpets 
in  Japan,  only  light  rugs,  which  may  be 
easily  shaken.  The  average  American 
broom  manufacturer  makes  a  broom 
with  so  heavy  a  handle  that  it  adds 
considerably  to  the  labor  of  sweeping. 
The  ceiling  broom  should  have  a  handle 
long  enough  so  that  a  woman  can  easily 
reach  any  house  ceiling  when  she  is 
standing  on  the  floor,  and  thus  dust  it 
thoroughly.— ATeu<  York  Tribune. 


ORIENTAL  HUMOR. 

Some  of  the  similes  used  by  Oriental 
advertisers  are  as  remarkable  for  humor 
and  naivete  as  even  those  of  the  immor- 
tal Sam  Weller.  Here  are  one  or  two 
specimens,  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  Eastern  newspapers  : 

"  Goods  despatched  as  expeditiously  as 
a  cannon  ball." 

"  Parcels  done  up  with  as  much  care  as 
that  bestowed  on  her  husband  by  a  lov- 
ing wife." 

"  Paper  tough  as  elephant's  hide." 

"The  print  of  our  books  is  clear  as 
crystal— the  matter  as  elegant  as  a  sing- 
ing girl." 

"  Customers  treated  as  politely  as  by 
the  rival  steamship  companies." 

"  Silks  and  satins  smooth  as  a  lady's 
cheek,  and  colored  like  the  rainbow." 


:FHPTII  JZFPS-FRQM  factory 


TO  farm! 


IWE  SELL  YOU    DIRECT.       NO  AGENT'S   PROFITS. 
NO  SALESMAN'S   EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE   PREMIUMS  GIVEN    FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 
THE  SCIENTIFIC   FERTILIZER  COMPANY,   HERR'S  ISLAND.   PlTTSBURG/PA. 


A  Small 

Thresher 


great    capacity  — 
runs  easy  with 
:  power. 


BELLE  CITY 

Feed  and 
Ensilage  Cntters. 

All  sizes— hanrl  and 
power.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  latest 
book  on  Ensilage 
mailed  free. 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.    Bon  73. 


CHARTERED    JS70. 


Merchants  National  Bank 


OF    RICHMOND,    VA. 

Designated  Depository  of  the  United  States,  City  of 
Richmond  and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Being  the  Largest  Depository  for  Banks  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  this  Bank  offers  superior  facilities  for 
direct  and  quick  collections. 


JNO.  P.  BRANCH, 

President. 


JNO.  K.  BRANCH, 

Vice-President. 


Capital  Stock,  $aoo,M* 

Surplus  and  Profit*,  $330,000 


JOHN  F.  GLENN, 

Cashier. 


Dirkctors.— John  P.  Branch,  B.  B.  Munford,  Chas.  8.  Stringfellow,  Thos.  B.  Scott,  B.  W 
Branch,  Fred.  W.Scott,  Jas.  H.  Dooley,  Jno.  K.  Branch,  A.  S.  Buford,  R.  C.  Morton.  Andrew 
Plziinl.  Jr.,  J.  P.  George. 
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The  following  list  of  papers  and  periodicals 
are  the  most  popular  ones  In  this  section. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  on  whatever 
Journal  yon  wish. 


DAILIES.  ""°*     WIT" 

Ttas  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va 16  00    t6  25 

The  Times,  "  " 6  00     6  00 

The  Post,  Washington,  D.  C 8  00     8  00 

SEMI- WEEKLIES. 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va y  1  00     1  25 

The  Times,  "  "  1  00     1  25 

The  World  (thrice-a-week),  N.  Y._...  1  00     1  25 

WEEKLIES. 

Harpers'  Weekly „ 4  00  4  00 

"       Round  Table 100  1  S5 

"       Bazaar 4  00  4  00 

The  Baltimore  Sun 1  00  1  35 

The  Washington  Post- 75  1  05 

Breeders'  Gazette 2  00  1  75 

Hoard's  Dairyman 1  00  1  35 

Country  Gentleman. 2  00  2  25 

Religious  Herald,  Richmond,  Va...  2  00  2  25 

Bouthern  Churchman,    "  "...  2  00  2  25 

Central  Presbyterian,      "  "...  2  00  2  50 

Christian  Advocate,         "  "...  2  00  2  25 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm... 4  00  4  00 

Horseman 3  00  3  00 

MONTHLIES. 

North  American  Review 6  00  5  00 

The  Century  Magazine „ 4  00  4  25 

St.  Nicholas  "         „ 3  00  3  25 

Llppincott's  "        2  50  2  50 

Harpers'  "        3  00  3  25 

Forum  "        8  00  3  25 

Bcrlbner's  "        3  00  3  25 

Frank  Leslies       "        1  00  1  25 

Cosmopolitan        "        1  00  1  35 

Munsey  "        1 00  1  35 

Strand  "         1  25  1  65 

McClure's  "        1 00  1  35 

Puritan,  "        1  00  1  35 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  2  75 

Where  you  desire  to  subscribe  to  two  or  more 
of  the  publications  named,  you  can  arrive  at 
the  net  subscription  price  by  deducting  50 
cents  from  "our  price  with  the  Planter."  If 
you  desire  to  subscribe  to  any  other  publica- 
tions not  listed  here,  write  us  and  we  will 
cheerfully  quote  clubbing  or  net  subscription 
rates. 

Subscribers  whose  time  does  not  expire 
until  later  can  take  advantage  ot  our  club 
rates,  and  have  their  subscription  advanced 
one  year  from  date  of  expiration  of  their 
subscription  to  either  the  Planter  or  any  of 
the  other  publications  mentioned. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  us  for  any  Informa- 
tion desired;  we  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
eorrespondence. 

We  furnish  no  sample  copies  of  other  periodi- 
cals. 


Seed  House  of  the  South. 


MAMMOTH 

CLOVER, 


(RIMSOH 

CLOVER, 


AISTKE 

CLOVER, 


TIMOTHY 


BUCKWHEAT, 
OATS  mnd 
CANE  SEES. 


"Whatsoever  One  Sowelh,  That  Shall  He  Reap." 

We   sell  strictly   reliable   FIELD    4>D   GARDEN   SEEDS   ot 

every  variety  at  Lowest  Market  Rates,  included  in  which 

are  BAGLAXD'S  PEDIGREE  TORACCO  SEEDS. 


— WE    ALSO    SELL. 


Our  Own  Brands  of  Fertilizers 

For  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Pure  Raw-Rone  Meal,  Nova  Scotia  and  Virginia   Plaster  and 
Fertilizing  Materials  generally. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  price  our  goods. 
Samples  sent  by  mail  when  desired. 


Wm.  A.  Miller  &  Son,  *H 


IOI6  Main  Street 
LYNCHBURC,  VA. 


APPLE,  PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  &o. 
Grapevines,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

ALL  THE  DESIRABLE  STANDARD  AND  NEW  VARIETIES. 

Headquarters   for  Tennessee  Prolific  Strawberry. 

The  Most  Reliable  Variety  Ever  Grown  in  the  South. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation.    "Write  ua 
if  you  contemplate  planting.    Catalogues  free. 

AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

W.  T.  HOOD  <5c  CO- 
old  DOMINION  NURSERY.  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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CORRECTION. 

In  a  notice  of  Bordeaux  Spray  given  in 
our  last  issue,  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Co.'s 
address  was  given  as  Pittsburg,  Mass., 
when  it  should  have  been  Piitsfield,  Mass. 


HOW  TO  GARGLE  THE  THROAT. 

As  ordinarily  done,  it  is  not  of  much 
use  to  gargle  the  throat.  The  material 
does  not  reach  the  parts  for  which  de- 
signed. A  writer  in  the  Charlotte  Medical 
Journal  points  out  that  if  one  is  really  to 
do  good  by  gargling — that  is,  if  one  is  to 
insure  that  the  fluid  shall  reach  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx — the  nose 
must  be  held  and  the  head  must  be  well 
thrown  back  while  performing  the  ope- 
ration. He  says  that  by  gargling  in  the 
usual  way  only  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  uvula  and  soft  palate  and  the  base  of 
the  tongue  are  reached.  But  by  holding 
the  nose  and  throwing  the  head  back 
when  gargling  the  medicament  reaches 
every  surface  of  the  pharynx  effectively. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  two 
methods  can  be  tested  by  painting  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  pharynx  care- 
fully with  a  strong  solution  of  methy- 
lene blue,  and  then  letting  the  patient 
gargle  with  water  in  the  usual  way,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  the  water  ejected 
will  be  clear,  then  let  him  gargle  again, 
holding  the  nose  and  throwing  his  head 
well  back,  when  the  ejected  fluid  will  be 
found  stained,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
pharynx  will  show  that  the  blue  has 
been  washed  away.  This  is  a  thing 
worth  remembering,  for  many  observers 
have  maintained  that  gargling  is  not  only 
useless  as  a  method  of  medication,  but  it 
is  quite  ineffectual  even  as  a  means  of 
cleansing  the  pharynx. 

Done  properly,  gargling  is  often  very 
beneficial  to  wash  ofl  the  dust  that  accu- 
mulates from  the  dusty  air  and  to  stimu- 
late or  change  the  action  going  on  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat.  A  gar- 
gle of  salt  and  water,  or  even  of  cold 
or  hot  water  for  common  sore  throat  may 
give  relief. 

SALE  OF   IMPORTED  JERSEYS    AT 
"  LINDEN  GROVE." 

Mr.  T.  8.  Cooper,  proprietor  of  "Linden 
Grove,"  Coopersbur^r,  Pa.,  is  advertising 
in  another  column  his  sale  of  Imported 
Jerseys.  The  sale  takes  place  Wednes- 
day, May  30th.  Mr.  Cooper  is  one  of  the 
best-known  breeders  and  importers  in 
this  country,  and  we  feel  sure  that  parties 
interested  in  the  best  Jersey  blood  that 
money  can  buy  will  do  well  to  get  his 
catalogue  and  attend  the  sale. 


A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 


QQ  Angora  Goats 

™"    FOR.  SALE. 

Mostly  nannies.         apply  to 
JNO.  MATTHEWS,  East  Richmond,  Va. 


Elm  wood  Nurseries. 

We  offer  a  splendid  assortment  of  first-class  Whol 
Root  Home  Grown  Trees  Standard  Varieties., 

APPLES,  PEACHES,  PEARS, 

CHERRIES,  PLUMS. 
APRICOTS,  GRAPES, 
QUINCES.   CURRANTS.   GOOSEBERRIES,   RASPBERRIES.   BLACK* 
BERRIES.  STRAWBERRIES.  ETC..  EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

*--*-POLAND  CHINA  PIGS/^*- 

IBRONZE    TURKEYS,    BROWN    LEGHORN  and. 
PLYMOUTH     ROCK     FOWLS. 
WRITE  FOR   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
0.  B.  WATKINS  &  BRO.. 

HALLSBORO'.  CHESTERFIELD  CO..VA.  ' 


Headquarters  for 
Nursery  Stock. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  dealers'  orders. 

ALL.  STOCK  TRUE    TO   NAME, 

Apples,  Nectarines, 

Pears,  Cherry, 

Peach,  Quinces, 

Plum,  Almonds, 

Apricots, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  for  Hedging 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
..AGENTS    WANTED.. 

FRANKLIN   DAVIS  NURSERY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Pecans,  Ornamental  and 

Chestnuts,  Shade  Trees, 

Walnuts,  Evergreens, 

Small  Fruits.  Roses,  Etc. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

EXTENDING  FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE,  AND 

THROUGH  ITS  CONNECTIONS—^ 

THE  BIG  FOUR  SYSTEM,  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  Indianapolis 

Sandusky  and  Cleveland ; 
THE  OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES,  from  Toledo  and  Columbus ; 

THE  CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  &  DAYTON,  from  Detroit,  Toledo,  Lima, 
and  Dayton — 

FORMS  THE  MOST  DIRECT  A"£o^«ra?cE2T'  ROUTE 

To  STAUNTON,  LYNCHBURG,  CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
RICHMOND,  PETERSBURG,  NORFOLK, 
And  Principal  Virginia  Points. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Catalogue,  with  list  of  farms  for  sale,  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the  following  agents: 
C.  B.  RYAN,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  E.  B.  POPE,  Western  P.  A.,  C.40.  Ry., 
corner  Broad  and  Chestnut  St-s.,  St.  Louis ;  R.  E.  PARSONS,  Ticket  Agent,  253  Fourth  Ave., 
.Louisville,  Ky. ;  J.  C.  TUCKER,  General  Northern  P.  A.,  Big  Four  Route,  234  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  111,;  H.  M.  BRONSON,  Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Big  Four  Route,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ;  E.  O.  McCORMICK,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  D.  G.  EDWARDS,  General  Passenger  Agent,  C.  H.  &  D.  Ry.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
MOULTON  HOUK,  General  Passenger  Agent  Ohio  Central  Lines,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  or  to 
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TZ1ZU "  IMPORTED  JERSEYS 

At  "Linden  Grove/'  COOPERSBURG,  PA., 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1 900. 

When  I  went  to  the  Island  of  Jersey  it  was  not  my  intention  of  buying  anything  near  the  number  of  Jerseys 
that  I  did,  but  I  fell  in  love  with  the  Golden  Lad-Sultannas,  and  the  weakness  that  I  have  displayed  the  last  twenty 
years  again  got  the  best  of  me,  and  I  was  not  satisfied  unless  I  had  the  best.  To  accomplish  this  it  took  patience, 
judgment  and  money.  Those  who  will  attend  my  sale  May  30th,  will  say  they  saw  the  finest  lot  of  cattle  I  ever 
imported. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  improve  on  the  fore  udders  in  their  herds,  can  get  at  this  sale  just  what  is  wanted. 
There  will  be  such  a  show  of  Golden  Lad  cows  in  milk  that  old  time  breeders  will  be  forced  to  "  smile"  and  grin 
(to  themselves)  an  J  say,  "  What  have  I  been  doing  the  last  twenty  years  in  neglecting  my  cows'  udders?  "  They 
will  see  at  a  glance  the  prepotency  of  a  moi-t  remarkable  sire. 

Most  of  the  Golden  Lad  cows  and  others  are  again  safe  in  calf  to  Golden  Lad's  Champion,  57222  (late  Hamley), 
by  Golden  Lad,  and  Champion  Winner  over  the  Island,  lf-99  beating  with  others,  the  Champion  Winner  of  1898, 
also  by  Golden  Lad.  Others  have  been  bred  to  Golden  Lad  of  St.Peters.  67223,  Champion  Winner  over  the  three 
Western  Parishes.  The  young  bulls  and  heifer  calves  (many  out  of  the  Golden  Lad  cows)  will  be  a  rare  lot  to  select 
from. 

Immediately  after  the  sale  is  over,  the  buyer  can  take  his  return  train  and  feel  assured  that  his  purchase  will  be 
forwarded  promptly,  and  at  as  reasonable  a  rate  as  can  be  procured,  as  has  been  our  practice  at  all  our  public  sales 
the  last  twenty  years.    Catalogues  will  be  out  May  1,  1900.     Send  Postal  Card  for  same. 

T.  S.  COOPER,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

p.  S. —  Tlie  entire  importation  has  been  examined  for  tuberculosis  by  Dr.  Francis  Bridge,  Veterinarian  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  18  years,  and  health  certificates  will  be  given  with  every  animal.  The  entire 
importation  will  be  sold,  and  although  tempting  offers  have  been  made  for  certain  animals,  none  will  be  sold  at 
private  sale.. —  T.  .S'.  C. 


PEDIGREES    TRACED    AND    TABULATED.      CATA- 
^  LOGUES  COMPILED  AND  CIRCULARS 

Z&  PREPARED. 

|||         ..Fine  Road  and  Trotting.. 

t  HORSES.. 

S§S  FOR  SALE  BY 

«|      W.  J.  CARTER  <Broad  Rock»' 

P.  0.  Box  929  RICHMOND,  VA. 


D.  A.  AINSLIB, 

Successor  toGEO.  A.  AINSLIE  &  SONS, 


..BUILDER   OF. 


OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Also  BUSINESS  WAGONS.  — 

WAREROOJWS  AND  FACTORY  : 

So.  J  OthSL,  bet  Main  andCary,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


IN  THE  STUD   FOR  1900.. 


At  Rocklands  Farm, 

THE  IMPORTED  HACKNEY  STALLION, 


ii 


J  > 


By  CONFIDENCE,  158,  by  POLK  WILLOW,  614;  Dam  by 
WASHINGTON,  852,  by  SHEPERD  F.  KNAPP. 


FEE,   $10.00  THE  SEASON. 


Usual  return  privilege  in  case  of  failure  of  mare  to  prove 
in  foal,  provided  the  stallion  is  alive  and  in  my  possession. 

NOTE— Young  Nobleman  won  the  gold  medal  Islington, 
England,  and  has  captured  numerous  prizes  at  American 
Horse  Shows.  He  is  a  horse  of  fine  size  and  splendid  muscu- 
lar development,  and  his  get  are  grand  looking  specimens  of 
their  breed.    Further  information  supplied  by 

THOMAS  ATKINSON, 
E.  J.  ELLETT,  Rocklands  Farm, 

Manager.  GORDONSVILLE,  ORANGE  CO.,  VA. 


1900.] 
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Bargains  in  Agricultural  Implements! 

We  offer  the  following  Implements  and  requisites  for  the  farm  at  greatly  reduced  prii  es  to  clear,  as  we  do 
not  intend  in  future  to  manufacture  or  carry  the  same  in  stock  :^ 

ONE  CHAMPION  SELF-BINDER  AND  MOWER. 
A  Number  of  Champion  Iron  Pumps.  Wood  Axles  in  Assorted  Sizes. 

Double  and  Triple  Bars  and  Singletrees.        Parts  for  Dump-Carts. 
Smith  Steel-Tooth  Gleaners.  One  8-Horse  Contractors'  Plow. 

WE  ALSO  OFFER  OUR  STANDARD  MAKES  OF^^a^A. 

CORN  PLANTERS. 

The  CARDWELL,  With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

The  EUREKA  and  the  CENTENNIAL. 


THE  CARDWELL  MACHINE  CO.,^ 


ETEENTH  AND  CARY  STS-, 
«^      RICHMOND,  VA. 


Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards, 


HENRICO  COUNTY,  VA. 


ONE   MILE    FROM    RICHMOND. 


We  have  the  finest  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  in  the  South. 


Having  decided  to  breed  nothing  but  Barred 

Plymouth    Rocks,    will  sell    some   extra 

good  Indian  Games,  Brown  Leghorns, 

and  B]ack  Langshans  very  cheap 

to  close  out. 


Eggs  $i  50  and  $2.00  per  setting  of  15. 


ADDRESS  1 


Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards, 

fT±1    OX  258.  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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The  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewa- 
nee,  Tennessee,  has  placed  its  8,000-acre 
tract  of  hardwood  timber  near  that  town 
under  the  management  of  the  Division 
of  Forestry.  An  official  of  the  Division 
will  mark  all  trees  to  be  cut  and  will 
draw  up  the  logging  contracts  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  of  young  growth.  It 
is  intended  to  make  the  forest  yield  a 
permanent  annual  revenue  to  go  toward 
the  support  of  the  college. 

Another  interesting  tract  to  come  un- 
der Government  supervision  is  one  of 
about  47,000  acres,  owned  by  the  Adiron- 
dack League  Club.  It  is  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains  of  New  York,  near 
Lower  Saranac,  and  is  kept  primarily  as 
a  game  preserve.  The  working  plan  will 
provide  for  the  removal  of  all  timber 
which  can  be  spared  without  injuring  the 
forest. 

WAFFLES. 

One  quart  of  flour. 
Four  eggs. 

One  quaatof  buttermilk. 
One  teaspoon  of  soda. 
One  tablespoon  of  melted  lard  or  butter. 
The  butter  should  be  about  as  stiff  as 
strained  honey. 

In  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  May  there 
is  editorial  comment  on  Admiral  Dewey's 
candidacy  ;  on  the  government  ef  Puerto 
Rico  under  (the  law  recently  passed  by 
Congress;  on  the  proposed  government 
of  Alaska,  and  on  the  developments  of 
the  month  in  financial  and  industrial  cir 


cles.  Other  topies  treated  in  "The  Pro- 
gress of  the  World"  are  the  rush  to  Cape 
Nome,  fox-breeding  in  Alaska,  the  April 
elections,  the  epidemic  of  strikes,  the 
opening  of  the  Paris  fair,  the  military 
operations  in  South  Africa,  and  the  Dela- 
goa  Bay  award. 


STRAWBERRY  WINE. 

Crush  six  quarts  of  ripe  berries  and 
pour  over  them  two  quarts  of  water.  Let 
them  stand  till  the  next  day,  and  then 
press  out  the  juice,  adding  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon  of 
juice.  Put  into  a  stone  jar  or  jug  and  tie 
a  thin  cloth  over  the  mouth,  and  be  very 
careful  not  to  shake  while  the  fermenta- 
tion is  going  on.  This  will  take  about 
six  weeks,  when  it  should  be  racked  off 
and  bottled  and  corked.  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful wine,  and  is  delightful  for  flavoring 
jellies  and  sauces. 


HOT  BISCUIT. 

One  quart  of  flour. 

One  generous  tablespoon  of  lard. 

One  teaspoon  of  salt. 

One  even  teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in 
two  of  water. 

One  scant  pint  of  buttermilk. 

These  should  be  made  up  quickly  and 
rolled  out  half  an  inch  thick.  Bake  in  a 
hot  stov«  for  ten  minutes,  putting  them 
in  the  bottom  of  the  stove  firet  to  rise  and 
then  move  them  to  the  top  shelf  to  brown. 


MUFFINS. 

One  quart  of  flour. 

One  teaspoon  of  salt. 

Three  eggs  beaten  separately. 

Three  cups  of  buttermilk. 

One  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
hot  water. 

Bake  quickly  in  small  rings  or  pans, 
which  should  be  well  greased  and  hot. 


RISEN  SALLY  LUNN. 

1  quart  of  flour. 
3  eggs. 

2  tablespoons  of  butter. 

2  teaspoons  of  white  sugar. 

1  teaspoon  of  salt. 

Half-cup  of  yeast. 

Beat  eggs  very  light  and  mix  all  the 
ingredients  and  set  to  rise  at  night. 
When  risen,  pour,  without  stirring,  into 
a  cake  mold  and  let  rise  an  hour  Defore 
baking. 

TO  LEARN  TO  DO. 

Practical  education  means  a  rising  gen- 
eration of  useful  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  taught  industry 
and  have  been  given  the  means  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  self-reliance  and 
independence,  which  is  far  better  than 
an  inheritance  of  mere  money.  Riches 
take  wings  and  fly,  but  education  that  fits 
one  for  a  useful  existence  in  any  field  of 
effort  is  an  inheritance  that  is  solid  and 
enduring. — San  Antonio  Express. 


GRASSES  and 
FORAGE  PLANTS. 


(141  pp.) 


b?J.  B.  K/LLEBREW. 
A  Well-Known  Authority  on  Grasses  for  the  Southern  States. 


We  will  send  above  excellent  work  FREE  to  all  OLD  subscribers  renewing  for  two 
years,  or  renewing  for  one  year  and  sending  one  new  subscriber — in  other  words,  sending  us 
a  dollar. 

This  most  valuable  book  retails  for  30  cents,  though  we  have  none  to  SELL. 


The  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  Richmond,  Va. 


ft 


The  Bement" 


3  in  1.        DISC  CULTIVATOR,  DISC  HARROW,  STALK  CUTTER. 


Ask  to  see  the  FORCE    FEED 

feature  of  the 


Champion  Binder 

ind  the  ADJUSTABLE  CUTTEF 
BAR  of  the 

Champion  Mower 


IT  DRHWS  THE  BHR- 
NO  PUSH. 


THE  WHEELS  WILL  NOT  LIFT  PflOM  THE  GROUND. 

CHAMPION  DRAW  CUT  MOWER. 


CHAMPION  HAYMAKER  MOWER. 


BUCKEYE 

FORCE  PUMPS, 
LIFT  PUMPS, 
TUBULAR 
WELL  PUMPS, 
SPRAY   PUMPS, 
TANK  PUMPS. 


HALLOCK'S 

SUCCESS 

AN1I-CLOG 
WEEDER 
AND 
CULTIVATOR 

Plymouth 

NEW  1900 
BINDER 
TWINE  JUST 
RECEIVED. 


BEMENT  Disc  Cultivator  and  Com- 
bined Disc  Harrow,  also  Stalk- 
Cutter  Attachment. 

Double-Row  F.  F.  and  TIGER 
Planters  at  bottom  prices. 

"F.  F."  CORN  DRILL,  with  and 
without  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

SMITH'S   EUREKA  Corn  Planter. 

MICHIGAN  and  CAHOON  Seed 
Sowers. 

IDEAL  Feed  Mill  and  Horse  Power 
Combined.  For  all  kinds  of 
Corn  and  Cob.  Write  for  prices 
and  catalogues. 


All  My  Goods 


Are  The  Latest 
Improved  1900 
Fresh  Goods. 

I.X.LTHEMALL. 

QUALITY  TELLS. 


Granger  and  Tiger 

AlUSteel  Hay  Rakes.    For  one 
and  two  horses. 


CHAS.  E.  HUNTER, 

JAMES   G.    HENING,  Manager, 

AT  1528  EAST  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


i  ii  t  r  ii  n  i  ii  o   i  ii  o  1 1  n  r  n  o wil1  best  serve  their  own  in tersts  by 
ill   tNI  INu  INoUntnOsecurinsaPolicyinTHE  north- 

SURANCE  COMPANY  of   Milwaukee,  Wis.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  the  Company  by  ten  year  periods  : 


Policies         Amount 
in  Force.        Insured. 


Assets. 


January  1,  1870 31,816  $  69,608,675  j     t    6,757,632 

Jannarv  I,  1880 33,066  61,948,888  I        18,002,142 

January  1,  1890 S4.329  202,405,923  37,116,870 

January  1,  1900 1  211,926  497,606,126  126,646,728 

Send  for  rates  and  plans  to  the  Company's  nearest  agent,  or  to 
T.ARCHIBALD  CARY,  Cen'l  Agt.,   1201  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

FOR~SALE 

GENTLEMEN'S  DRIVING  AND  RIDING  HORSES, 

Handsome,  Stylish  and  Speedy, 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  RED  POLLED  CATTLE, 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS,  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 

PURE-BRED  FOWLS.        ^       ^        «-        - 

ALBEMARLE  PROLIFIC  SEED  CORN,  SEED  POTATOES,  mountain  grown. 

SAM'L  B.  WOODS,  p^p.  ARROWHEAD  STOCK  FARM,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

ClilC    riDIIC  In  great  fruit,  grain  and  stock   section  of   Virginia.       Best  climate-»*nd   water.       Mild 
riHC    rAnHIO  winter.        Address  SAM'L.  B.  WOODS,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


FARMERSwFERTILIZERS 

to  stjcgee::!*. 


ForT0BACC0use«NATI0NAL" 
ForCORNuse'CHAMPIONCORN  GROWER 

For  GRASS  and  CLOVER  use  "0RCHILLA  GUANO," 
For  ANY  CROP  use  "BEEF,  BL000  and  BONE"  Brand 

Our  Fertilizers  can    be  relied   on  to   give  satisfaction.      They  are  especially  prepared  for 
the  Crops  named.     Other  brands. for  other  crops.     Write  for  prices. 

S.  W.  TRAVERS  &  CO., 

3000  Tons  acid  phosphate  for  Sale.  Manufacturers,  Richmond,  Va. 

Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 


Established   1840. 
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THE  FARMERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

1433  E.  Main  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

HAYING  MACHINERY, 

Including  Mowers,  Tedders,  Rakes,  Loaders,  Presses, 
Carriers,  Track,  Pulleys,  Forks,  Etc. 

The    LONE    STAR    All   Steel,  Hand   or  Foot  Dump   RAKE,  at    $15.00 

is  the  cheapest  tool   on  the  market. 

The    REVOLUTION    Disc    Cultivator   is   a  popular  and   reasonable 
tool.     More  points  of  merit  than  any  other  similar  implement. 

The  Celebrated  MILBURN  Hoiiow 

Steel  Axle  WAGON  leads  all  competitors  for  a  cheap  and  durable  wagon.    Get 
our  prices.     We  have  a  large  stotk  of 

BUGGIES,  CARRIAGES, 

RUNABOUTS,  Etc. 

Send   for  special   catalogue.        We  carry  at  al 
times  a  full  line  of 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS, 

and   solicit   correspondence  as  to  prices,  btu. 

CATALOGUES  AND   CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


^    TOBACCO  GROWS  TO  PERFECTION     A 
Where  the  Planter  has  the  Good  Judgment  and  Discretion  to  use  the  Famous 

Star  Brand  i  Anchor  Brand 

(SPECIALS) 

TOBACCO  FERTILIZERS. 

These  brands  have  been  before  the  public  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Some  of  the  largest  yields  of  tobacco  have  resulted 
from  their  use.  When  Rich  Flavor,  Silkiness,  Fine  Texture  and  Good  Prices  are  desired,  these  celebrated  brands  are  unsur- 
passed. Don't  experiment  with  new  brands  when  you  can  get  the  old  and  tried  ones  at  about  the  same  prices.  Make  yoar 
plans  to  use  these  brands  on  your  1900  crop. 

NOT   HOW   CHEAP.   BUT   HOW  GOOD. 

THIS  IS  THE  IDEA  OX  WHICH  THESE  CELEBRATED  BRANDS  ARE  MADE. 

DON'T  FORGET  they  have  served  you  well  for  nearly  thirty  years,  holding  their  own  against  every  brand  that  has  been 
brought  in  competition  with  them,  and  they  stand  to-day  unrivaled  as  the  Great  Tobacco  Fertilizers  of  the  country. 

Other  brands  have  come  and  gone,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  They  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Ours  have  stood 
thejtest  with  increasing  reputation.    I®" For  Testimonials  of  Tobacco  Growers,  address 

Allison  <&  Addison. 

■■MO    Vimillt-UIMUU    Cmcmical    Co.. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


The  Southern  Planter. 

DEVOTED  TO 

PRACTICAL  AND    PROGRESSIVE  AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE, 
TRUCKING,    LIVE  STOCK    AND   THE    FIRESIDE. 


Agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts.--XENOPHON. 
Tillage  and  pasturage  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State.—SULLY. 


61st  Year. 


Richmond,  June,   1900. 


No.  6. 


Farm   Management. 


WORK  FOR  THE  HONTH. 

The  month  of  May  up  to  the  15th  of  the  month  was 
cold  and  dry,  and  as  a  consequence  crops  made  but 
little  progress  and  the  work  of  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion was  much  hindered.  The  season  is,  through  all 
the  South,  one  of  the  latest  known  ;  indeed,  the 
Weather  Bureau  says  that  it  is  unprecedented.  A 
warm  wave  for  two  or  three  days,  followed  by  rain  on 
the  18th  and  19th  of  May,  considerably  improved  the 
condition  of  the  land  and  of  the  crops,  and  enabled 
work  to  be  resumed.  This  change  came,  however,  too 
late  to  materially  help  the  hay  crop,  which  may  now 
be  considered  probably  not  more  than  a  half  crop. 
Wheat  has  maintained  its  high  condition,  and  promises 
to  make  a  good  crop.  The  latest  returns  go  to  shew 
that  throughout  the  country  much  damage  was  done  by 
winter  killing,  and  that  the  area  for  harvest  is  at  least 
3,500,000  acres  less  than  was  seeded  last  fall,  and  will 
not  greatly  exceed  the  area  harvested  last  year.  The 
condition,  however,  is  in  advance  of  the  average  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  has  rarely  been  exceeded.  In 
Maryland,  the  condition  is  94,  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  100,  and  in  South  Carolina  101  per  cent.  The 
crop  in  Europe  is  backward,  the  season  there  being  as 
here — nearly  a  month  late. 


The  area  of  the  tobacco  crop  seems  likely  to  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  especially  in  the  bright  sections  ; 
whilst  the  area  planted  in  cotton  seems  likely  to  be 
largely  increased.     The  lateness  of  the  season,  how- 


ever, will  have  some  effect  on  the  yield  of  this  in- 
creased area,  and  the  crop  may  not,  therefore,  prove 
as  much  larger  as  the  increased  acreage  would  seem 
to  imply. 


The  corn  crop  would  seem  likely  to  be  about  a  nor- 
mal one  as  to  area,  but  late. 


Fruit  prospects  are  still  good,  though  the  dry,  cold 
weather  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  some  dropping 
of  both  peaches  and  apples.  The  strawberry  crop  has 
been  materially  shortened  by  the  cold,  dry  weather. 

The  completion  of  the  work  of  planting  the  corn 
crop  should  be  pushed  as  fast  as  possible.  Even  on 
the  rich  river  low  grounds,  corn  planted  later  than 
the  10th  June  is  very  apt  to  be  caught  by  frost  before 
fully  matured.  Let  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  re- 
ceive constant  attention.  The  old  custom  of  culti- 
vating twice  and  then  "laying  by"  the  crop  is  one 
better  observed  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
Cultivate  every  time  the  surface  becomes  crusted  over, 
and  keep  the  ground  covered  with  a  dust  mulch  and 
thus  conserve  the  moisture.  Cultivate  level,  cultivate 
shallow,  and  cultivate  as  long  as  you  can  get  the 
team  through  the  crop  without  injury  to  the  stalks. 
To  one  who  has  never  carefully  examined  the  root 
system  of  the  corn  crop,  it  may  seem  foolish  to  be  thus 
emphatic  in  urging  shallow  repeated  level  cultivation, 
but  recent  experiments  conducted  in  North  Dakota 
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only    serve  to  confirm    the    conclusions    previously  sorghum  to  the  acre.     Soy  beans  should  be  planted  at 
reached,  that  shallow  level  cultivalion  alone  is  per    once,  as  they  mature  slowly. 

misMble  in  a  corn  crop  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob  It  is  yet  too  early  to  sow  Rape.  It  should  be  seeded 
taiued.  In  the  North  Dakota  experiments,  thirty  in  August  for  fall  and  early  winter  feeding, 
days  after  planting,  at  the  second  cultivation,  the  roots  |  Millet  makes  an  excellent  hay  crop,  and  one  that 
from  adjacent  hills  (hills  three  feet  apart)  already  met  will  be  ready  for  cutting  in  from  60  to  75  days  from 
and  interlaced.  The  main  development  in  the  early  seeding.  There  is  with  some  farmers  a  prejudice 
part  of  the  season  is  laterally  or  to  the  side.  A  few  against  growing  millet  on  the  ground — first,  that  it  is 
roots  had  reached  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches,  but  j  very  hard  on  the  laud;  and  second,  that  the  hay  is  not 
the  bulk  of  the  growth  was  within  eight  inches  of  the  i  good  for  stock.  As  to  the  first  point.  If  millet  is  cut 
surface  of  the  ground.  Six  inches  from  the  hill  the  before  the  seed  forms  it  is  no  harder  on  land  than  other 
main  roots  laid  within  two  aud  a  half  to  three  inches  of  forage  crops.     It  is  true  that  to  make  a  heavy  yield 


the  surface.  Midway  between  the  hills  they  had 
reached  a  depth  of  four  and  a  half  inches.  A  sample 
of  corn  roots  taken  fifty  five  days  after  planting, 
showed  that  at  this  stage  the  main  roots  had  pene- 
trated to  the  depth  of  two  and  a  half  feet.  The  num 
ber  of  horizontal  roots  had  increased,  and  then- 
length  was  much  greater,  many  extending  from  hill  to 
hill  (three  feet  eight  inches),  inclining  most  of  their 
length,  but  finally  at  about  three  to  three  and  a  half 
feet  from  the  hill,  dipping  often  almost  vertically 
downward.  At  this  stage  of  growth  the  whole  soil 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet  was  practically  filled  with 
roots.  A  sample  of  corn  roots  taken  ninety  days  after 
planting  showed  that  the  whole  field  to  the  depth  of 
three  and  a  half  feet  was  fully  occupied  by  the  roots. 
At  the  last  cultivation  of  the  crop  sow  cow-peas,  Ger 
man  or  sapling  clover.  This  will  give  winter  and  spring 
grazing  and  forage,  and  at  the  same  time  help  the  land. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  article 
in  our  last  issue  ou  Forage  Crops.  There  is  going  to 
be  need  for  much  forage  to  be  raised  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  to  the  hay  crop  and  the  shortness  of  pas 
ture.  With  our  facilities  for  growing  all  the  different 
forage  plants  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  shortness  ot 
the  hay  crop  to  make  any  scarcity  of  feed  for  stock  if 
only  each  one  will  give  attention  to  the  subject.  Corn 
for  forage  aud  for  ensilage  should  be  at  once  planted. 
Plant  rows  two  feet  six  inches  or  three  feet  apart,  and 
let  the  stalks  stand  six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  This  will  enable  well- matured  stalks  to  be 
grown,  and  with  a  fair  proportion  of  ears.  Corn  plant 
ed  thickly  as  when  sown  broadcast  is  at  best  but  poor 
feed,  some  90  per  cent,  of  it  being  water  up  to  the  time 
•when  the  ears  begin  to  glaze.  This  makes  neither 
good  fodder  nor  good  silage.  Sorghum  should  be 
seeded  at  once.  It  makes  excellent  feed  for  milk  cows 
to  supplement  a  failing  pasture  in  July  and  August. 
A  mixture  of  corn  or  sorghum  and  cow-peas  makes 
an  excellent  hay  crop.  The  sorghum  or  corn  holds 
the  peas  up  from  the  ground,  and  enables  the  crop  to 
mature  better,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  hay  is  easier 
to  cure.     Sow  a  bushel  of  peas  and  half  a  bushel  of 


the  land  requires  to  be  in  good  heart  and  condition, 
but  we  have  seen  excellent  crops  on  land  far  from  be- 
ing rich.  The  great  draft  it  makes  on  the  laud  is 
when  the  seed  is  forming,  as  it  is  a  very  heavy  seed- 
producing  plant,  but  for  hay  the  seed  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  form,  but  the  crop  be  cut  when  in  bloom. 
This  will  give  a  much  heavier  and  more  nutritious 
hay.  As  to  the  second  point. — Careful  experiments 
made  in  feeding  millet  hay  to  stock  of  various  kinds 
have  demonstrated  that  it  may  be  safely  fed  to  animals 
of  all  kind,  and  especially  so  when  the  crop  has  been 
cut  before  the  seed  formed.  It  is  not,  however,  well 
to  make  it  the  exclusive  long  feed  of  any  animals,  and 
especially  horses,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  as  it  seems 
to  affect  the  kidneys.  If  fed  in  connection  with  other 
feed  no  harm  will  result.  The  land  should  be  finely 
prepared,  and  seed  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  the 
acre,  be  sown  broadcast.  The  German  millet  makes 
the  heaviest  yield,  and  is  usually  to  be  preferred  to 
the  other  varieties. 


The  saving  of  the  hay  and  clover  crop  will  require 
attention  this  month.  Do  uot  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
allowing  these  crops  to  become  too  mature  before  cut- 
ting. Whilst  it  is  true  that  the  nutritive  value  of 
both  hay  aud  clover  continues  to  increase  up  to  the 
period  when  the  seed  is  formed,  yet  the  hay  is  neither 
so  palatable  nor  so  full  of  aroma  if  it  is  not  cut  until 
this  period.  To  have  a  fine  sweet-smelling  appetizing 
hay,  with  a  very  good  nutritive  value,  cut  just  when  the 
hay  and  clover  is  iu  bloom  aud  before  the  seed  forms. 
In  curing  the  crop,  do  not  allow  it  to  lie  exposed  to 
the  scorching  sun  and  drying  winds  any  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  dry  out  sufficient  of  the 
natural  moisture  in  the  plants  to  permit  of  its  being 
safely  stored  in  bulk.  This  will  be  found  to  be  much 
less  than  the  time  usually  given.  As  soon  as  the  grass 
or  clover  has  become  wilted,  draw  it  into  windrows, 
and  let  the  curing  continue  in  these  rows,  and  in  cocks 
rather  than  broadcast  on  the  ground.  The  color  and 
aroma  of  the  hay  will,  in  that  way,  be  preserved. 
When  cured  in  this  way,  so  that  no  moisture  will 
show  on  the  outside  when  twisted  into  a  tight  lock, 
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the  crop  may  be  safely  stored  away,  and  the  more 
closely  it  is  packed  away  the  better  will  be  the  hay. 
It  should  heat  considerably,  but  must  not  be  dis 
turbed  after  being  once  stored  away,  or  it  will  spoil. 


Do  not  allow  the  wheat  and  oat  crops  to  become 
overripe  before  cutting.  The  sample  of  grain  will  al 
ways  be  brighter  and  the  quality  better  if  cut  just 
before  becoming  dead  ripe,  and  much  loss  from  shak- 
ing will  be  thus  avoided.  See  to  it  that  your  binder 
and  harvester  is  in  good  working  order  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  you  are  likely  to  need  it,  aud  then,  if  any 
parts  are  needed  or  repairs  required,  the  same  can  re 
■ceive  attention  and  the  crops  not  have  to  stand  spoil 
ing  for  want  of  the  machine  to  cut  it.  When  ready 
to  commence  cutting,  see  to  it  that  you  have  hands 
sufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  machine,  and  that  they 
are  competent  to  do  the  work  required.  Wheat  and 
the  other  cereal  crops  never  set  up  in  shock  so  well, 
nor  stand  so  firmly  against  stormy  weather,  or  turn  the 
rain  so  well  as  when  set  up  directly  from  the  machine. 
See  that  your  stock  hands  know  how  to  build  a  shock 
that  will  turn  the  rain  and  protect  the  grain.  Good 
shocking  means  the  saving  of  much  money,  especially 
if  harvest  is  followed  by  a  showery  period. 


Keep  the  tobacco  and  cotton  crops  growing  by  fre 
quent  cultivation,  and  see  to  it  that  worms  are  kept 
down  by  spraying  or  careful  worming.  Do  not  top 
your  tobacco  too  high.  Better  to  have  fewer  leaves 
fully  matured  and  of  a  uniform  color  than  more  in 
quantity  of  a  less  desirable  quality. 


Land  should  be  plowed  and  prepared  for  planting  the 
second  or  late  Irish  potato  crop,  and  for  ruta  bagasand 
turnips.  The  potato  sets,  if  taken  from  the  first  early 
crop,  should  be  spread  out  in  the  shade  to  green  and 
put  out  the  sprouts.  When  well  greened,  cover  lightly 
with  wood's  mould  or  straw,  and  leave  for  the  sprouts 
to  grow  out.  If  prepared  in  this  way  before  planting, 
every  sprouted  set  will  produce  a  plant.  These 
sprouted  sets  should  be  planted  in  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  furrow  and  only  be  just  covered  with  soil  at  first. 
As  the  sprouts  grow  the  soil  should  be  worked  on  to 
them  until  the  furrow  is  filled  level. 


Sweet  potatoes  should  be  planted  from  slips  aud 
cuttings. 


BETTER  COHBINATIONS  OF  FARM  CROPS  AND 
BETTER  METHODS  OF  FEEDING  THEM. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

It  has  been  my  custom,  from  which  I  will  not  de 
part,  that  before  I  put  out  anything  for  the  guidance 
of  others,  wherein  new  methods  or  new  combinations 


are  brought  into  play,  to  ask  my  fields  or  my  stock  to 
testify  to  their  usefulness  or  to  condemn. 

Carrying  out  this  idea,  and  in  the  matter  of  the 
"dry  silage,"  or  mixture  of  corn  stover,  kaffir  corn, 
cow  pea  and  soy  bean  straw,  cut  sheaf  oats,  all  cut 
into  short  lengths  and  crushed  as  described  in  my  first 
paper,  I  have  so  proceeded. 

This  is  the  report  my  farm  stock  makes.  In  the 
writer's  experience  of  forty  years,  with  all  types  of 
farm  animals,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  at  this  time,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  "hard  work  season,"  my  horses 
have  never  been  so  fat— their  hair,  skin  and  bowels  in 
so  perfect  a  condition.  Never  seemed  in  better  shape 
for  hard  work.  I  cannot  remember  a  winter  that,  at 
different  times,  our  family  cow  would  not  occasionally 
get  off  feed,  quit  "chewing  her  cud,"  or  her  bowels 
get  very  loose,  and  when  in  that  semi  fluid  condition 
for  a  day  or  two,  there  would  be  a  very  offensive  odor 
emitted.  At  the  same  time,  the  milk  would  have  a 
disagreeable  smell  and  a  greasy  feel.  This  disagreeable 
odor  from  droppings  and  milk  comes  from  broken  down 
and  partly  decomposed  animal  tissue  and  milk 
globules.  In  other  words,  "dead  cow."  Such  milk 
was  or  is  totally  unfit  for  grown  people  to  use — fatal 
to  babies. 

I  venture  this  statement :  That  not  one  dairy  in 
fifty,  that  milks  twenty  cows  and  feeds  a  badly  bal- 
anced ration,  or  a  heating  carbonaceous  food,  and  uses 
oil  or  cotton  seed  meal  to  balance  up  the  butter  fat  in 
milk  to  pass  the  milk  inspector's  tests,  instead  of  feed- 
ing a  balanced  feed  to  get  the  same  result,  but  has  at 
all  times  one  or  more  cows  that  ought  not  to  be  milked 
or  their  milk  be  put  with  the  rest  of  the  milk  of  the 
herd.  No  wonder  at  the  mortality  among  the  little 
ones.  No  wonder  that  butter  that  stands  up  well 
when  fresh,  breaks  down  when  a  few  days  old.  It  is 
tainted  with  diseased  germs. 

One  object  the  writer  has  had  in  view  the  past  win- 
ter in  feeding  and  milking  our  family  cow,  was  to  note 
the  condition  of  appetite,  the  hair,  skin,  bowels ;  be 
on  the  lookout  for  foul  odors  from  droppings,  lor  that 
greasy  feel  and  peculiar  smell  from  the  milk — to 
watch  with  both  eyes  and  nose. 

I  would  make  oath  that  not  one  time  have  the  drop- 
pings been  too  soft  or  mushy,  the  milk  felt  greasy,  nor 
has  there  been  a  taint  of  an  offensive  odor  from  stable 
or  milk  pail.  Her  hair  shines,  skin  is  soft,  seems 
always  hungry,  and  would  be  counted  by  a  stock  judge 
in  "prime  condition."  All  other  farm  animals  make 
similar  reports. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  the  economy.  I  have  not 
fed  one  pound  of  hay  to  any  of  our  animals,  and  they 
have  eaten  so  freely  of  the  crushed  feed  that  I  feed 
less  than  half  the  grain  I  usually  feed  during  the  win 
ter.     This  item  alone  will  be  quite  an  object  when 
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viewed  from  a  stand  named  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
paper.  While  I  have  been  feeding  on  what  I  have 
heretofore  wasted  with  the  results  named,  my  neigh 
bors  have  been  feeding  with  high-priced  hay;  while  I 
have  been  immune  from  all  kinds  of  animal  ills,  they 
have  had  the  colic — the  cows  off  feed,  etc.,  in  their 
barns. 

I  think  it  will  be  usefnl  if  I  give  my  crops  for  this 
year.  I  have  170  acres  cultivated  land.  1  have  cut 
the  corn  crop  down  to  ten  acres,  but  have  put  on  as  a 
top  dressing  10  spreader  loads  of  well  rotted  manure 
per  acre.  Will  cut  this  thoroughly  with  the  disc  har- 
row to  mix  the  manure  with  the  fine  soil.  Just  before 
planting,  we  will  plow  this  fine  soil  and  the  manure 
below  the  surface  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  This, 
fine,  rich  soil  will  be  deep  enough  to  hold  moisture 
and  rich  enough  to  feed  the  corn  roots  and  give 
promise  of  a  big  crop.  I  will  drag  and  go  over  this 
ground  until  the  soil  to  the  entire  depth  plowed  is 
pulverized.  Will  do  the  bulk  of  the  cultivation  with 
the  lever  harrow,  finish  with  perfectly  level  cultiva- 
tion and  leave  a  deep  dust  blanket.  Will  this  pay  1 
Will  tell  your  readers  later. 

This  plan  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
ways  that  have  been  followed  by  the  men  who  have 
raised  from  150  to  239  a  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre — modified  to  suit  the  conditions  to  be  found  in 
my  fields. 

It  will  probably  take  three  times  the  labor  and 
double  the  expense,  but  promises  six  times  the  results. 

My  experience  with  cow  peas  and  soy  beans,  the 
readers  of  this  paper  are  familiar  with  ;  and  that  I 
consider  corn  the  standard  (when  stalks  and  ears  are 
fed)  of  our  feeding  crops.  I  look  to  kaffir  corn,  sor 
ghums,  etc.,  for  the  carbonaceous  feeds,  and  to  soy 
beans,  cow  peas,  oats  and  the  clovers  for  the  protein. 

With  these  feeding  crops,  as  I  stated  in  an  earlier 
article,  I  am  independent  of  the  mills  and  free  from 
the  oil  meal  and  cotton  seed  meal  trusts. 

At  this  point,  I  quote  from  Prof.  T.  L.  Heacker,  of 
the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station — higher  authority 
I  could  not  quote  from  :  "The  combination  of  feed  in 
your  letter  will  make  so  perfect  a  balanced  ration  that 
the  dairy  cow  may  eat  to  her  fill  and  yet  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  'garget,'  'milk  fever,"  or  danger  of 
dairy  cows  'burning  out.'  And  an  excellent  fattening 
ration  compounded." 

To  resume  the  crops.  I  shall  grow  75  acres  of  cow- 
peas  and  soy  beans  for  seed,  and  use  the  thrashed 
straw  in  the  dry  silage— 15  acres  in  kaffir  corn  and  soy 
beans,  '  bu.  of  soy  beans,  *  bu.  of  kaffir  corn,  both 
kinds  of  seed  on  the  same  rows,  and  rows  30  inches 
apart. 

If  asked  what  crop  gave  the  most  food  substance 
per  acre  (not  bulk),  I  would  say  unhesitatingly,  kaffir 


corn  and  soy  beans.  I  had  some  trouble  to  plant  this 
combination  and  get  the  mixed  seed  evenly  planted. 
That  is  all  overcome  now,  and  how  will  be  told  in  my 
next. 

To  this  there  should  be  added,  that  a  perfect  bal- 
anced ration  can  be  made  with  kaffir  corn,  soy  beans 
and  sheaf  oats.  I  say  soy  bean  rather  than  cow  pea  in 
this,  because  it  is  much  easier  to  harvest  the  crop  of 
kaffir  corn  and  beans  than  where  cow  peas  are  used. 

Another  part  of  my  planting  is  25  acres  of  oats. 
This  was  sown  with  full  3  bu.  of  seed  per  acre  on  a 
field  where  the  ground  was  thoroughly  well  prepared, 
and  sown  April  21st  (purposely  late).  I  added  to  the 
oats  i  bu.  of  dwarf  soy  beans  per  acre.  This  is  a  new 
experiment.     I  hope  for  good  results. 

In  my  latitude,  I  cannot  grow  the  Canada  field  pea. 
If  the  soy  bean  will  take  its  place,  it  will  mean  much 
to  farmers  and  feeders. 

These  oats  will  be  cut  when  in  the  milk  stage  with 
the  table  rake,  and  when  sufficiently  cured,  hand 
bound  or  stacked  loose. 

Ten  acres  of  fodder  corn  will  be  put  in.  Seed  will 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  1J  bu.  per  acre,  rows  30,  36  and 
48  inches  apart.  I  need  further  experiment  as  to  dis- 
tance apart  of  rows.  In  the  48  inch  rows,  I  will  add 
1  bu.  of  medium  soy  beans  per  acre,  and  expect  quite 
a  crop  of  small  ears  and  nubbins  and  a  good  yield  of 
beans.  My  planting  last  year  of  this  crop  gave  the 
most  tons  of  feed,  but  think  with  rows  further  apart, 
more  grain  will  be  added. 

Fifteen  acres  will  go  into  cow-peas  and  soy  beans — 
I  bu.  of  each,  mixed  and  sown  24  inches  between  rows. 

If  asked  the  best  feed  I  raised,  the  one  most  rel- 
ished by  my  stock,  this  one  I  should  name,  but  it  is 
very  rich,  and  must  be  fed  carefully.  Twenty  acres  in 
pasture  makes  up  my  full  acreage. 

The  oat  and  wheat  stubble  will,  immediately  the 
crop  is  set  up  in  straight  wide  rows,  be  cut  with  the 
disc  harrow  and  a  mixture  of  cow  peas  and  soy  beans 
be  planted  by  August  1st.  This  will  make  fine  pas- 
ture for  August  and  September  and  up  to  October 
15th,  when  what  is  on  the  land  will  be  plowed  under, 
and  2*  bu.  of  rye  or  cheat  will  be  planted  to  be 
turned  under  in  the  spring  for  corn  and  soy  bean  seed 
crops. 

The  ten  acres  of  corn  land  will  be  cut  with  the  disc, 
be  fairly  top  dressed  and  sown  to  wheat. 

This  is  intensive  progressive  farming,  and  land  so 
treated  gets  better  each  year.  I  do  not  know  what  an 
acre  of  ground  can  do. 

Cold-blooded,  calculating  men  will  ask,  Will  this 
pay!  I  reply,  that  our  fields  gave  up  last  year  an 
average  of  2J  tons.  With  the  knowledge  gained  and 
the  difficulties  about  planting  overcome,  I  will  expect 
more  than  three  tons  this  year. 
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I  have  had  a  local  demand  for  all  the  surplus  this 
year.  Have  sent  samples  to  feeders,  dairymen  and 
Experiment  Stations,  and  can  now  feel  assured  of  a 
demand  from  city  dairies,  transfer  firms,  etc.,  to  take 
many  times  what  I  can  put  out. 

If  it  be  a  farmer  who  asks  the  question,  who  must 
winter  idle  horses,  or  dry  cows,  or  is  feeding  colts  or 
calves,  I  will  answer,  that  with  this  ration  he  will  not 
need  to  feed  an  ear  of  corn  ;  he  will  have  better  ewes, 
bigger  and  fatter  lambs,  more  and  better  wool ;  he  will 
have  quicker  maturing  hogs,  cheaper  pork,  and  im- 
muity  from  cholera  and  hog  plagues. 

All  will  be  interested  in  the  cost.  Up  to  the  time 
these  crops  are  in  the  stacks,  they  will  cost  no  more  to 
harvest  than  our  common  farm  crops.  Taking  these 
crops  from  the  stack,  cutting  and  crushing  them  and 
putting  them  into  the  mow,  will  cost  less  than  75  cents 
per  ton.  I  made  a  special  test  with  the  No.  0  Cutter. 
I  ran  through  1,980  lbs.  in  twenty-minutes  of  cow  pea 
straw.  This  is  the  hardest  to  cut  by  reason  of  a  hempy 
covering  on  the  vines. 

All  crop  growers  will  want  to  know  at  this  time 
about  the  season  for  planting  and  how  much  they  will 
interfere  with  common  crops.  Beginning  with  corn, 
from  May  1st  to  June  1st ;  Kaffir  corn  and  soy  beans, 
May  15th  to  June  15th  ;  soy  beans  for  seed,  from  June 
1st  to  June  20th  ;  cow-peas,  June  10th  to  July  20th  ; 
fodder  corn,  from  May  10th  to  July  1st. 

In  cultivation,  a  man  with  a  lever  harrow,  or  Hal- 
lock  weeder,  will  take  care  of  twenty  acres  of  these 
crops  where  he  will  one  of  the  field  corn. 

Harvesting  will  begin  in  the  forepart  of  August  and 
be  almost  continuous  to  the  end  of  the  corn  crop. 

The  open  door  into  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
the  corn  propaganda  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  will 
boom  the  price  of  corn  in  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  fed 
wastefully  as  it  is  now. 

The  best  meats,  butter,  cheese,  pork  and  wool  will 
command  the  world's  markets.  To  produce  these 
things,  the  best  of  feeds  and  best  methods  of  feeding 
them  is  a  necessity.    Fellow  farmers,  wake  up  ! 

Olney,  111.  Robt.  C.  Moeeis. 


INDIAN    CORN,   CULTURE,  FERTILIZERS,    ETC. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

However  desirable  it  may  be  to  have  a  "clover 
sod,"  or  "deep,  rich  black  loam,"  in  which  to  plant 
corn,  the  fact  remains  that  every  one  cannot  have  all 
this  ;  and  also  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be,  it  is 
not  "essential,"  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  good 
crops  of  this  important  and  extremely  valuable  cereal 
are  annually  made  the  country  over  without  them. 
The  idea  of  a  soil  specially  adapted  to  corn  culture 
is  a  myth  ;  a  deep,  rich  soil  being  all  that  is  necessary 


in  any  given  case  ;  let  that  soil  be  a  bed  of  almost  pure 
sand,  or  the  stiffest  of  clay,  the  blackest  of  prairie  or 
almost  pure  "pipe  clay,  or  "buck-shot ;"  the  richest 
of  alluvials  or  the  reddest  of  red  clays  or  yellowest  of 
"mulatto"  clays;  the  blackest,  richest,  deepest  and 
loosest  of  "reed  brake,"  viz.,  reclaimed  swamp  or 
marsh  land  or  "  beeswax  "  clays,  so  stiff  that  the  best 
of  steel  plows  will  hardly  "  faze  "  it.  On  all  of  above 
varieties  of  soil,  with  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, corn  seems  to  thrive  equally  well  under  certain 
conditions.  Latitude,  climate,  rainfall,  deep  and  thor- 
ough prepartion,  and  shallow,  but  oft-repeated  after- 
cultivation,  coupled  with  intelligent  fertilization,  and 
a  careful  and  judicious  selection  of  seed,  are  the  con- 
trolling factors  in  the  case,  while  the  kind  or  variety 
of  soil  has  but  little  to  do  with  it.  Any  soil  that  is 
kept  well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter  will  make 
very  fair  corn,  but  in  order  to  get  best  results,  the 
ground  should  be  made  rich. 

A  few  years  back  J.  Z.  Drake,  of  South  Carolina, 
succeeded  in  harvesting  255  bushels  from  a  single 
acre  ;  while  last  year  we  heard  of  225  bushels  being 
made  per  acre  in  Tennessee  Valley,  and  crops  of  100 
to  150  bushels  are  by  no  means  rare.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent is  this  the  case  that  I  fully  believe,  that  if  the 
100  bushel  mark  was  set  as  the  standard,  to  which  all 
could  attain  if  they  so  willed,  and  would  work  to  that 
end,  it  could  and  would  be  reached  far  oftener,  and  by 
a  far  greater  number  of  soil  tillers  than  it  now  is. 
The  first  essential  in  corn  culture  is  a  deep  and  thor- 
ough breaking  of  the  soil  and  thorough  pulverization 
of  the  seed-bed.  Second.  A  careful  and  judicious 
selection  of  seed.  This  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than,  many  of  our  brother  farmers  seem  to  believe, 
judging  from  the  decidedly  shabby  samples  of  com, 
both  white  and  yellow,  that  are  found  on  the  market. 
I  have  serious  objections  to  the  almost  universally 
recommended  and  practiced  plan  of  selecting  the 
seed  corn  in  the  field.  This  would  do  if  earliness 
were  the  sole  object,  but  this,  except  in  the  extreme 
northern  limits  of  corn  production,  is  not,  or  should 
not  be  the  case.  Depth  of  grain,  smallness  of  cob,  and 
weight  of  ear,  are— in  my  opinion— of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  mere  earliness,  length  of  ear,  or  even 
number  of  ear.  In  selecting  seed,  weight  of  ear  is  my 
main  criterion  of  quality  (my  seed  ears  range  from  H 
to  1*  lbs.  each,  with  the  exception  of  an  early  small- 
eared  variety  I  am  partial  to,  which  weighs  I  lb.  each 
—on  an  average  makes  two  ears  to  the  stalk,  and  will 
bear  being  left  as  thick  again  in  the  drill  as  will  the 
larger  varieties). 

I  will  now  consider  "  Fertilizers  for  Corn.'"  I  sub- 
join three  simple,  but  thoroughly  good  and  reliable 
formulas  that  can  be  mixed  at  home,  and  at  but  little 
expense. 
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Formula  No.  1. 

Stable  Manure 800  pounds. 

Cotton  Seed  (crushed  or  rotted) 750  " 

Dissolved  Bone 450  " 

Muriate  of  Potash      300  " 

Scrapings  of  barnyard 1,500  " 

Apply  from  500  to  1,000  lbs.  per  acre. 

Formula  No.  2. 

Barn  yard  and  Stable  Manure 1,000  pounds. 

Bone  Dust  or  Acid  Phosphate 800        " 

Kainit 800         " 

Rich  earth  from  fence  corners,  etc.. 1,400        " 
Apply  from  500  to  1,000  lbs.  per  acre. 

Formula  No.  3. 

Stable  Manure  600  pounds. 

Kainit 800        " 

Bone  Dust  or  Acid  Phosphate 600         " 

Rich  earth,  barn  yard  scrapings 600        " 

Apply  from  500  to  1,000  lbs.  per  acre. 

Did  circumstances  favor,  or  even  permit,  I  would 
nofc  hesitate  to  apply  at  least  a  ton  of  either  of  above 
—broadcast— per  acre  ;  neither  would  I  hesitate  about 
at  least  doubling  amount  of  potash  in  either  of  above 
formulas.  Where  one  could  afford  it,  this  might  be 
done  with  decided  satisfactory  and  profitable  results. 
Among  the  three  leading  elements  of  fertility,  potash 
stands  first,  phosphoric  acid  second,  and  nitrogen 
third,  as  to  their  value  and  importance  in  the  corn 
field  ;  though  in  most  instances  a  combination  of  the 
three  is  better  than  the  application  of  any  single  ele- 
ment, but  where  single  elements  have  been  applied,  as 
in  many  and  extremely  varied  tests  at  the  Experiment 
Stations  throughout  the  entire  country,  potash  alone 
exhibited  far  more  beneficial  results,  with  a  greater 
net  profit  than  either  nitrogen  or  phosphates. 

G.  H.  Turner. 


SAVING  HAY. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Any  green  vegetable  cut  before  maturity  and  cured 
is  hay.  If  put  in  a  close  pit  or  house,  and  kept  from 
the  action  of  the  air,  it  is  silage  or  green  hay. 

Hay  is  the  most  universal  and  important  part  of 
animal  food.  "  All  flesh  is  grass,"  says  the  Oue  who 
knows.  Grass  foods  are  helpful,  but  hay  is  absolutely 
indispensable.  Animals  fed  on  grain  rations  alone  do 
not  thrive,  and  often  die  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
grain  iu  their  troughs.  But  with  plenty  of  hay,  or 
"roughage,"  as  it  is  often  called,  they  can  live,  and 
often  do  the  heaviest  of  work. 

There  are  four  thousand  species  of  grasses  named  by 
botanists.     Any  of  these  will   make  hay.     Some,   of 


course,  are  more  suitable  thau  others.  Some  are  even 
poisonous.  And  some  have  very  little  nourishment. 
But  from  this  amaziug  list  there  need  be  no  scarcity 
of  hay.  All  such  scarcity  is  due  to  the  inefficiency  of 
those  who  could  do  better.  Plenty  of  grass  and 
plenty  of  hay  are  the  foundations  of  successful  farm- 
ing. The  Dutchman  who  builds  his  barn  first,  and 
his  residence  afterwards,  is  always  a  thrifty  farmer. 

Grasses  of  all  kinds  are  now  growing.  Hay  making 
is  now  in  order.  Almost  every  week  from  May  to 
December  the  Southern  farmer  may  be  saving  some 
kind  of  hay.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  very 
many  farmers  have  no  hay.  If  they  have  a  barn,  it  is 
an  empty  barn.  Shipping  hay  is  an  immeuse  busi- 
ness. I  desire  to  urge  our  farmers  to  "Make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines."  All  through  summer,  cut, 
cure,  and  store  or  stack  hay,  for  if  you  have  no  barn 
room,  hay  ma>  be  kept  by  careful  stacking. 

Wheat  Hay. 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  this  is 
true  in  feeding  as  elsewhere.  Short  supplies  have 
necessitated  experiments  which  have  taught  valuable 
lessons.  Wheat  has  been  known  as  the  great  bread 
producer  since  history  began,  but  it  is  just  now  begin- 
ning to  be  valued  as  a  hay  producing  crop. 

In  many  sections,  rust  makes  it  unprofitable  to  raise 
wheat  for  bread.  It  is  too  uncertain.  But  experience 
shows  that  if  cut  just  as  it  is  in  the  dough  state,  and 
before  the  rust  has  doue  its  fearful  work,  it  makes  the 
best  of  hay.  This  hay  is  very  easily  cured  and  kept. 
The  grain  makes  it  a  perfect  ration  for  horses,  mules, 
oxen,  and  milch  cows.  Horses  and  mules  fed  upon  it 
do  full  plow  work  iu  the  heat  of  summer,  and  keep  in 
health,  and  improve  in  flesh.  Wheat  that  will  make 
twelve  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  of  grain,  will  make 
two  to  three  tons  of  hay.  Twelve  bushels  of  wheat 
would  be  worth  about  ten  dollars,  two  tons  of  hay 
would  be  worth  thirty  dollars.  These  are  the 
values  in  the  South.  If  the  hay  would  be  cheaper  in 
the  North  and  West,  the  wheat  would  be  less  valuable 
at  the  farm.  This  solves  a  great  question  of  how  to 
feed  plow  stock  on  many  a  farm  through  June  and 
July. 

Cornstalk  Hay. 

Another  wonderful  discovery  is  the  food  value  of 
cornstalks.  These  have  been  worthless,  and  often  ex- 
pensive to  get  rid  of.  Now  we  find  that  the  stalk 
makes  good  food.  If  properly  cut  and  cured  and 
ground  up — shredded— with  the  shucks  and  blades, 
the  hay  is  equal  to  the  timothy  and  clover  we  usually 
buy.  The  shredder  destroys  the  coating  of  silex 
which  gave  strength  to  the  stalks,  but  was  in  the  way 
when  fed  to  stock.     The  immense  crop  of  cornstalks 
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is  thus  found  to  have  food  value,  and   hence  a  marker 
value. 

We  have  been  slow  to  learn  the  value  of  our  cotton 
seed,  but  we  are  learning  that  every  bushel  is  worth 
at  least  twenty  five  cents  to  the  farmer.  So  we  can 
learn  that  every  ton  of  cornstalks  is  worth  from  ten 
to  twenty  dollars  to  the  farmer. 

Thus  with  our  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  wheat 
hay,  and  constalks  shredded,  we  can  rival  the  world  in 
producing  cheap  cattle,  and  the  choicest  beef.  All 
that  is  needed  is  intelligent  farming.  Learn  to  plow 
and  to  feed  your  worn  soils  with  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  and  you  can  grow  wheat  and  cornstalks,  and 
clover  and  grasses  of  many  kinds.  You  can  have  full 
barns  of  the  best  of  hay. 

Save  hay,  and  feed  hay,  and  sell  hay,  and  get  rich 
and  happy  by  using  the  grass  instead  of  wearing  your- 
selves out  killing  grass. 

James  B.  Hunnicutt. 


"LONG  ACRE"  DOINGS —RAPE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

As  an  experiment  we  sowed  four  acres  of  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  on  March  20th.  We  have  never  before 
sowed  rape  in  the  S(  ring.  On  May  1st  it  was  well  up 
and  at  once  took  on  a  rapid  growth.  April  18th  we 
had  the  most  copious  rain  of  years.  It  flooded  every 
thing  aud  settled  all  newly  plowed  land  into  a  solid 
mass.  There  was  no  more  rain  of  much  account  till 
May  17th.  The  average  maximum  temperature  all 
this  time  was  75°  F.  Many  days  it  was  at  80°  and 
above,  aud  went  as  high  as  90°  on  two  days.  At  the 
latter  date  the  rape  had  nowhere  attained  a  height 
exceeding  six  inches.  On  the  Kith  of  May,  there  be 
ing  no  signs  of  rain,  we  plowed  down  the  rape  and 
planted  the  field  in  corn.  We  would  have  availed 
ourselves  of  what  growth  there  was  by  turning  the 
shoats  in,  but  by  stress  of  other  work  we  had  not 
been  able  to  fence  the  field  pig  tight. 

Evidently  this  spring  has  not  been  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  a  cold  weather  plant.  I  think  in  such  a 
spring  as  we  had  last  year  the  experiment  might  have 
been  fairly  successful.  I  hardly  think  we  shall  sow  in 
the  spring  again,  however.  Rape  appears  to  be  a 
plant  which  requires  a  continuous  growth  from  the 
start.  A  dry  or  hot  season  gives  it  a  check  from  which 
it  does  not  again  recover.  Why  repeated  freezings 
during  winter  do  not  give  it  a  like  injurious  set  back 
must  be  due  to  its  more  northern  habitat. 

We  shall  make  sowings  next  fall  and  apply  a  ferti 
lizer  rich  in  all  necessary  ingredients,  and  apply 
nitrate  of  soda  again  early  in  the  following  March. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  raise  rape  on  poor  land. 
It  requires  a  rich,  mellow  soil.     Land  which  will  pro- 


duce thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  corn  is  not  rich  enough. 
At  a  time  of  year  when  most  needed  there  is  scarcely 
any  nitrification  going  on  in  the  soil,  and  the  plants 
must  be  fed  with  a  spoon  so  to  speak.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  only  a  moderate  allowance 
to  apply  in  the  spring.  Rape,  like  all  its  family,  re- 
quires a  libeial  supply  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  less 
particular  than  some  plants  as  to  the  form  in  which  it 
is  supplied.  It  is  able  to  get  what  it  needs  from  any 
combination.  Nor  must  we  overlook  potash.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  this  plant  contains  nearly  as  much 
potash  as  the  potato. 

Voorhees  gives  the  following  formuli  for  rape  and 
turnips:  'An  application  of  a  fertilizer  containing 
twenty  pounds  of  nitrogen,  derived  in  part  from  ni- 
trate, forty  of  phosphoric  acid,  derived  in  large  part 
from  ph  .sphates,  and  forty  of  potash,  derived  from 
muriates,  would  be  a  fair  dressing  on  soils  of  good 
character.  On  the  poorer  soils  the  application  should 
be  very  largely  increased."  That  is,  an  application 
per  acre  approximately  of  130  pounds  nitrate  of  soda, 
300  pounds  of  dissolved  S.  C.  rock,  and  eighty  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash. 

We  wish  rape  for  a  very  early  pasturage  for  hogs. 
Crimson  clover  comes  nearly  as  early,  but  it  has 
proved  an  uncertain  crop  with  ns.  We  keep  at  it, 
however,  for  when  we  do  get  a  stand  it  is  well  worth 
the  pains.  I  doubt  if  even  fall  sowed  rape  can  be  re- 
lied upon  as  pasturage  much  later  than  the  middle  of 
June  in  this  latitude,  if  as  late  as  that.  Early  cab- 
bage is  the  most  certain  successor  in  absence  of  clover. 

We  have  hardly  had  an  opportunity  as  yet  to  tell 
the  usefulness  of  rape  on  a  large  scale  in  feeding 
swine.  We  wish  very  much  to  succeed  in  raising  it, 
for  it  is  the  only  thing  we  lack  to  complete  our  all- 
the  year  round  series.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  six 
weeks'  feeding,  and  we  feel  willing  to  go  to  consider- 
able pains  and  cost  to  get  it. 

Oliver  C.  Wiggin. 

Charlotte  Co. 


THE  USE  OF  CHEHICAL  MANURES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Commercial  fertilizers  generally  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture containing  all  three  of  the  necessary  ingredients 
of  plant-food  :  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Such  mixtures  are  made  as  a  convenience  to  farmers, 
not  because  they  are  necessarily  the  best  way  to  use 
artificial  manures.  Fertilizer  manufacturers  rarely 
make  such  claim. 

There  are  some  conditions  in  which  such  mixed  fer- 
tilizers cannot  be  used  to  advantage.  For  example,  on 
a  well  rotted  clover  sod,  which  is  already  too  rich  in 
nitrogen  as  compared   with   potash  and   phosphoric- 
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acid,  a  complete  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen  can 
only  be  used  at  a  loss  of  nitrogen.  Such  soils  should 
receive  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  only. 

Chemical  manures,  that  is  the  materials  from  which 
commercial  fertilizers  are  manufactured,  such  as  tank- 
age, kaiuit,  acid  phosphate,  etc.,  may  be  used  to  ad 
vantage  under  all  farm  conditions.  These  materials 
used  alone  are  perhaps  no  better  than  mixed  goods,  but 
they  have  the  advantage  that  they  can  each  be  used  as 
wanted.  In  the  absence  of  a  well  rotted  clover  sod, 
tankage  would  be  used  to  give  a  heavy  growth  of  stalk 
and  leaf  for  the  silo ;  for  such  purpose  a  complete 
fertilizer  would  probably  supply  more  phosphoric  acid 
than  the  crop  could  make  use  of. 

In  growing  potatoes  with  a  soil  rich  in  decaying 
clover-sol,  potash  salts  in  the  shape  of  sulphate  would 
be  used  alone,  or  with  a  light  application  of  some 
phosphoric  acid-bearing  material,  such  as  acid  phos- 
phate or  bone-meal.  Under  the  same  conditions,  corn 
for  grain  would  receive,  after  well  up,  from  100  to  300 
pounds  of  kainit  per  acre,  and  100  to  200  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate,  broadcasted  between  the  rows  and 
worked  in  with  an  ordinary  horse-hoe.  It  would  be  a 
great  deal  worse  than  useless  to  apply  tankage  under 
such  conditions. 

There  is  no  danger  of  injury  from  the  use  of  fertili- 
zer chemicals  if  they  are  so  applied  as  not  to  come  in 
actual  contact  with  the  leaves  and  vines.  There  is 
some  slight  danger  when  applied  with  the  seed,  as  ac- 
tual contact  with  the  young  and  tender  roots  would 
cause  some  loss.  Of  course,  fertilizers  of  all  kinds 
should  be  applied  early  for  quickly  growing  crops,  but 
for  corn  or  late  potatoes  applications  of  mineral  fertil 
izers,  after  the  plants  are  fairly  well  started,  are  very 
successful. 

Chemical  fertilizers,  containing  only  potash  or  phos 
phoric  acid,  are  subject  to  little  loss  in  the  soil  from 
leaching.  All  forms  of  potash  and  phosphates  are 
stable,  and  suffer  no  loss  of  quantity  or  quality  by 
long  standing  unused.  For  this  reason,  it  pays  to  buy 
same  in  quantity  if  any  material  saving  in  price  may 
be  effected  thereby. 

Moore  Co.,  JV.  C.  Bryan  Tyson. 


ARTICHOKES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Bell  wood  in  April  issue 
upon  the  subject  of  artichokes  was  timely  and  valua 
ble,  not  only  that  it  added  an  authority  to  the  ques 
tion  of  growing  the  plant,  but  as  furnishing  a  new 
profitable  product  to  the  farmer. 

Artichokes  are  much  simpler  to  grow  than  most 
crops  to  be  used  at  home ;  in  fact,  it  is  hardy,  and 
bears  neglect  where  others  would  fail.     I  refer  to  this 


in  the  idea  of  suggesting  that  there  is  possibility  of  a 
wider  use  for  the  product  than  is  named  by  Mr.  Bell- 
wood. 

In  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  artichoke  is  a  common 
and  prominent  article  on  the  market  stalls,  and  the 
demand  for  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  its  presence  with 
other  roots. 

It  is  a  great  favorite  as  an  article  for  pickling,  and 
requires  no  other  preparation  than  cleansing  and  at 
once  placing  in  vinegar,  and  is  ready  for  use  in  a  few 
days.  B. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAY  ISSUE  OF  THE  PLANTER. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

I  hope,  friend  Jackson,  that  you  will  keep  on  ham- 
mering on  the  forage  matter.  It  makes  me  sick  here 
to  see  men  calling  themselves  farmers  pass  my  house 
daily  hauling  bales  of  cotton-seed  hulls  home  from  the 
oil  mill  to  feed  to  stock,  when  they  could  grow  infi- 
nitely better  feed  and  improve  their  land  by  the 
growing. 

Bromus  Inermis. 

Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  this  grass,  for  I  have  not 
grown  it,  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  thai  it  is  the 
grass  to  combine  with  our  Bermuda  for  a  permanent 
pasture.  I  believe  that  in  the  winter  it  will  take  the 
place  the  Bermuda  vacates  at  that  season,  and  will 
keep  some  green  on  the  land.  As  a  meadow  grass,  I 
am  not  impressed  with  its  value.  The  best  growth  I 
ever  saw  was  at  the  grass  testing  farm  of  Peter  Hen- 
derson &  Co.,  on  the  Hackensack  river  in  .New  Jersey. 
There  was  a  fair  crop  of  hay,  but  not  near  so  heavy 
as  several  other  grasses,  and  not  more  than  half  the 
crop  that  Italian  rye  grass  gave  on  the  same  land. 
But  it  makes  a  dense  sod,  and  will  be  of  value  for  per- 
manent pasture. 

Kaffir  Corn. 
This  may  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  in  droughthy 
Kansas,  but  here  we  can  beat  it  far  away  with  Indian 
corn;  and,  having  Indian  corn,  I  cannot  see  the  need 
for  our  growing  similar  forage  crops  that  are  no  better, 
if  as  good.  Indian  corn  with  cow-peas  and  soy  beans 
form  rations  that  are  hard  to  beat,  and  while  we  can 
grow  corn  as  well  as  we  do,  there  is  no  room  for  other 
carbonaceous  forage  plants,  but  plenty  of  room  for 
the  legumes.  But  if  we  are  to  grow  sorghum  as  a 
forage  plant  and  peas  as  a  forage  plant,  I  cannot  see 
the  wisdom  of  growing  them  together,  as  is  getting  to 
be  the  fashion.  The  extra  amount  of  peas  that  would 
be  grown  without  the  sorghum  mixed  in  with  it  would 
more  than  pay  for  all  the  value  of  the  sorghum,  and 
if  it  is  necessary  to  sow  sorghum,  sow  it  by  itself.  I 
can  see  no  wisdom  in  mixing  things  along  with  peas, 
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and  prefer  a  solid  field  of  peas,  and  one  sown  very 
thick  to  make  the  finest  hay.  I  have  a  piece  of  strong 
land  on  which  the  peas  are  now  coming  up  where  they 
were  sown  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bushels  per 
acre.  If  they  were  sown  thinly  on  that  land  the 
stalks  would  be  too  stout  and  sappy  to  cure  well.  I 
have  a  few  acres  of  thinner  land  where  the  running 
peas  will  be  planted  and  given  more  room. 

Artichokes. 

These  may  suit  in  the  farming  of  some,  and  our 
friend  Wiggins  is  welcome  to  them,  but  I  could  never 
find  a  place  for  them.  There  is  no  need  for  feeding 
anything  but  brood  sows  and  a  boar  from  December 
to  springtime  on  a  well-ordered  farm,  and  at  that  sea 
son  of  the  year  they  need  a  better  diet  than  artichokes. 
I  tried  once  to  get  rid  of  them  in  a  piece  of  rich  clay 
soil.  I  suppose  they  are  there  yet,  unless  some  one 
has  hauled  the  soil  all  off,  for  no  number  of  hogs 
would  get  them  all  out.  There  are  so  many  valuable 
crops  we  can  grow  for  the  summer  feeding  of  the  pigs 
that  we  can  afford  to  feed  some  corn  in  winter  to  the 
breeding  animals — the  only  ones  we  should  have  then. 
Still,  there  may  be  those  who  fiad  the  artichoke  of 
value  to  them,  for  a  Tennessee  friend  wrote  me  lately 
that  he  never  caught  me  wrong  except  on  the  arti- 
choke question.  I  have  had  none  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  never  expect  to  want  any,  though  I  have 
no  sort  of  objection  to  any  farmer's  trying  them  who 
wishes  to.  W.  F.  Massey. 


IS  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  A  PANACEA  FOR  ALL 
THE  ILLS  OF  A  POVERTY-STRICKEN  OR 
SEMI-EXHAUSTED  SOIL  ? 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

That  eminent  chemist,  Justus  Von  Leibig,  among 
other  elementary  laws,  laid  down  the  following :  A 
soil  can  be  termed  fertile  only  when  it  contains  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  plants,  in  the 
required  quantity,  in  the  proper  form.  An  excess  of 
any  one  of  the  leading  elements  of  fertility,  let  that 
excess  be  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  or  of  potash, 
does  not  constitute  fertility,  and  by  no  means  conduces 
to  productiveness.  In  order  to  constitute  a  really  fer- 
tile soil,  these  elementary  substances  must  each  and 
all  be  present,  but  they  must  be  present  in  the  re- 
quired quantity,  duly  proportioned  and  properly  bal- 
anced. One  sided  fertility  is  neither  a  profitable  nor 
desirable  condition  for  soil  to  be  in,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  one  sided  fertilization,  it  is  neither  profita- 
ble nor  satisfactory. 

I  am  the  fortunate  possessor  of  some  lands  that  con- 
tain an  excess  of  nitrogen.     This  excess  works  an  ac- 


tual injury  to  each  and  every  crop  pi  inted  thereon.  I 
have  found  it  profitable  to  balance  this  excess  by  lib- 
eral applications  of  phosphates  and  potash  ;  on  this 
class  c  f  soils  the  two  last  named  substances  form  a 
complete  fertilizer,  and  it  would  be  utter  folly  to 
make  any  further  application  of  nitrogen  to  these 
soils  ;  it  would  likewise  be  a  waste  of  both  time  and 
money  and  could  not  fail  to  actually  decrease  the 
yield. 

Now,  if  I  could  fiud  soils  that  were  rich  in  potash 
and  nitrogen,  and  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  then 
in  that  case  phosphates  alone  would  form  a  complete 
fertilizer,  nothing  more  would  be  necessary.  So  also, 
if  we  could  plant  crops  that  would  abstract  from  the 
soil  phosphoric  acid  alone,  leaving  the  nitrogen  and 
potash  behind,  intact  in  the  soil,  and  the  original  sup 
ply  of  these  substances  undiminished,  then  in  that 
case,  the  use  of  phosphates  alone,  to  the  utter  exclu- 
sion of  potash  and  nitrogen,  would  be  justifiable,  but 
not  otherwise. 

I  am  pretty  intimately  acquainted  with  Southern 
soils,  in  their  virgin  state,  and  after  they  have  been 
denuded  of  their  fertility  by  continuous  cultivation  in 
cotton,  corn,  and  other  clean  hoed  crops.  I  feel  en- 
tirely safe  in  saying  I  have  never  found  soils  of  above 
ch.racter,  nor  crops  that  were  obliging  enough  to  do 
all  their  feeding  on  a  single  article  of  diet,  let  that  ar- 
ticle consist  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  or  potash. 
I  don't  believe  I  ever  will,  and  I  also  don't  believe 
any  one  else  will  either. 

Take  the  single  Southern  product — cotton— and  we 
see  that  there  is  an  annual  production  of  over  4,000,000 
tons  of  seed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lint.  This  seed  re- 
moves from  the  soil  125,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  worth 
as  fertilizer  $37,500,000.  It  also  removes  from  the 
soil  26,800  tons  of  potash,  worth  as  fertilizer  $3,744,- 
000.  Who  has  the  hardihood,  the  utter  disregard  for 
veracity  and  lack  of  self  respect,  to  assert  that  the  ap- 
plication of  phosphates  alone  will  be  found  all  suffi- 
cient, or  that  it  can  be  made,  even  in  the  most  remote 
degree,  to  supersede  or  take  the  place  of  the  other 
leading  elements  of  fertility?  Echo  answers  who? 
As  some  of  our  phosphate  stricken  friends  seem  to 
have  phosphates  on  the  brain,  and  can  see  no  virtue 
in  anything  else,  nor  any  necessity  for  anything  else, 
and  who,  we  suppose,  are  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  soil  that  contained  an  actual  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid  ;  and  furthermore,  that  this  same  ex- 
cess of  phosphoric  acid,  instead  of  causing  that  self- 
same soil  to  be  immensely  productive,  rendered  it  ab- 
solutely sterile,  barren  and  unproductive.  I  sub- 
join two  tables,  one  of  fertile  and  productive  soil,  and 
another  of  a  sterile  and  unproductive  soil,  for  com- 
parison : 
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Sterile  Soil. 


Fertile  Soil. 

Nitrogen,  10,000  lbs.  Nitrogen,  1,750  lbs. 

Phosphoric  acid,  4,000  lbs.  Phosphoric  acid,  5,555  lbs. 

Potash,  8,000  lbs.  Potash,  3,045  lbs. 

and  of  Lime,  2,275  lbs. 

Above  amouuts  of  fertility  were  found  stored  up  in 
the  surface  foot  of  au  acre  of  ground  ;  in  the  feitile 
soil  by  Prof.  Roberts,  and  in  the  sterila  soil  by  Prof. 
Hilgard. 

Now,  if  phosphoric  acid  is  the  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  a  poverty  stricken  or  semi  exhausted  soil,  as 
one  might  assume  to  be  the  case  from  its  over  zealous, 
though  oftentimes  mistaken  advocacy,  by  its  (of  course 
disinterested?)  friends,  then  the  tables  should  have 
been  turned,  the  sterile  soil  should  have  been  by  far 
the  more  productive  and  fruitful  of  the  two  for  the 
reason  that  it  contaiued  1,555  lbs.  more  phosphoric 
acid  than  did  the  fertile  soil. 

Comment  on  this  would  seem  to  be  idle,  superfluous 
and  time  wasted,  but  it  will  at  least  furnish  food  for 
thought,  and  that  is  all  I  hope  to  accomplish  by  the 
present  article  ;  let  thesoil  tiller  do  his  own  thinking, 
each  for  himself,  and  not  trust  too  implicitly  on  the 
other  fellow's  knowledge  box  ;  if  he  does  he  is  liable 
to  get  left,  and  with  the  bag  to  hold,  and  the  bill  to 
foot. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  and  even  glad,  to  accord  to 
phosphoric  acid  all  that  is  its  due,  but  no  more.  I 
nse  it,  and  use  it  freely,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  plant  foods  that  are  equally  important,  equally 
indispensable,  and  equally  valuable. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  and  ambition  to  keep  an  ex- 
cess of  plant  food  over  and  above  the  needs  and  re 
quirements  of  the  crop  planted  in  the  soil  all  the  time, 
but  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  have  an  excess 
of  any  one  single  element  of  fertility  above  another. 
I  have  both  seen  and  felt  the  evil  results  of  such  mis 
management  more  than  once  in  my  life.  "A  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire." 

The  making  of  maximum  crops  at  a  minimnm  ex 
pense  is  the  goal  each  and  every  farmer  is  striving  for, 
and  now  the  important  question  arises,  Is  the  preva 
lent  practice  of  using  phosphates  alone  (on  account  of 
their  comparative  cheapness)  wise?  and  is  it  best 
calculated  to  insure  the  raising  of  maximum  crops  at 
a  minimum  expense?  or  of  raising  maximum  crops  at 
all,  regardless  of  expense?  I  believe  not,  and  what 
is  still  more  to  the  point,  I  know  better. 

liss.  G  H.  Tuk.ver. 


THE  GERMINATION  OF   SEEDS   AS  AFFECTED 
BY  CERTAIN  CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS. 


Bulletin  No  24,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Botany.  Prepared  by  Gilbert  H. 
Hicks. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers,  say  that  you 
saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Southern  Planter. 


Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  attention  of  those  who  have  not  examined  this 
publication  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  very  impor- 
tant experiments  presented.  The  immense  expendi- 
tures, the  uncertainty  of  adaptation  to  various  seeds, 
the  quantity  and  mode  of  application,  and  the  risk  of 
obtaining  the  best  results,  necessitate  a  more  careful 
examination  and  study  of  the  varied  conditions  and 
-ubjects  involved  in  plant  production.  The  varied 
results  from  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  usu- 
ally attributed  to  bad  goods  and  the  manufacturer 
censured,  when  often  it  may  be  an  ignorant  applica- 
tion in  undue  proportions  in  contact  with  the  seeds. 

Un  page  15  of  the  Bulletin  the  author  says:  'Sum- 
ming up  the  results  obtained  from  these  experiments, 
we  may  safely  conclude: 

"1.  That  muriate  of  potash  and  sodium  nitrate  used 
as  fertilize! s  in  strengths  of  1  per  cent,  or  more  are 
detrimental  to  the  germination  of  seeds,  whether  ap- 
plied directly  or  mixed  with  the  soil. 

"2.  That  fertilizers  composed  of  phosphoric  acid  or 
lime  are  much  less  injurious  to  germination  than  so- 
dium nitrate  or  muriate  of  potash,  and  if  not  used  in 
excess  may  be  harmless. 

''3.  That  commercial  fertilizers  should  uot  be 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  germinating  seeds. 

"4.  The  effect  of  treating  seeds  with  chemicals  be- 
fore planting  is  no  index  to  the  action  of  those  chemi- 
cals when  applied  as  manure  to  the  soil. 

"5.  That  the  chief  injury  to  germination  from 
chemical  fertilizers  is  inflicted  upon  the  young  sprouts 
after  they  leave  the  seed  coat  and  before  they  emerge 
from  the  soil,  while  the  seeds  themselves  are  injured 
only  slightly  or  not  at  all. 

"6.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  nitrogen,  or  lime,  used  as  fertilizers,  actually 
favor  germination." 

Fishersville,  Ya.  Absalom  Koiner. 

[In  sending  us  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Koiner  well  re- 
marks: "The  extract  appears  to  me  to  be  a  pointer  to 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  disappointment  of  planters, 
and  often  of  litigatiou  and  many  thousands  of  dollars 
loss.  We  appear  yet  to  be  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
great  laboratory  of  nature  and  art.  What  will  the 
result  be  when  this  stupendous  subject  is  fully  under- 
stood and  developed?" — Ed.] 
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ENQUIRER'S  COLUMN. 


Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  will  reply  to  questions  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Fruit-growing  in  this  column.  Enquiries 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month,  for  replies  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  month's  issue  of  the  Planter. 


Harrow   for   Cultivating  Corn,    Canada    Peas    and 
Bromus  Inermis. 

Will  you  kiudly  say  through  The  Southern  Planter 
what  kind  of  harrow  is  best  to  harrow  corn  on  red 
clay  upland  farm!  Will  the  old  fashioned  square 
straight  tooth  drag  harrow  do  ?  Or  will  it  do  at  all 
to  harrow  upland  corn  ;  I  never  tried  it.  Will  Can 
ada  peas  and  bromus  inermis  do  well  in  this  part  of 
Patrick  county  ? 

Patrick  Co.,  Va.  J.  W.  Tatum. 


On  land  of  the  character  named  the  slant  tooth 
smoothiug  harrow  will  be  useful  for  loosening  the 
crust  at  germiuation  time,  but  something  of  a  different 
nature  is  needed  generally.  The  weeder  and  the 
smoothing  harrow  are  both  useful  on  smooth,  mellow 
land  in  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  corn  ;  but 
in  our  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  red  clay 
uplands  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  these  tools 
are  of  little  use  there,  especially  if  the  surface  is  much 
infested  with  rocks.  In  land  of  that  nature  the  best 
early  working  for  the  corn  is  a  double  coulter  mn 
deeply  alongside  the  rows.  Then  let  all  the  after  cul- 
tivation be  shallow  and  level.  Above  all,  on  rolling 
upland,  get  the  corn  down  ia  the  ground  well.  I 
always  run  out  the  furrows  with  a  plow  and  then  run 
the  corn  planter  in  these  furrows.  Then  the  levelling 
of  these  furrows  is  nearly  as  much  earth  to  the  corn 
as  some  who  hill  up  give  it,  and  the  corn  stands  dry 
weather  better.  And  yet  all  arouud  here  on  the  dry 
red  hills  I  see  men  planting  corn  on  elevated  beds  as 
they  still  do  cotton.  Of  course  these  men  bar  off  and 
hill  up  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  that  there  is  no  need 
for  if  the  corn  was  planted  right,  and  they  make  little 
crops  at  heavy  cost  for  cultivation. 

Canada  peas  will  do  well  in  Patrick  county  if  sown 
as  early  as  the  land  can  be  worked.  Here  they  do  best 
sown  in  the  fall.  Of  bromus  inermis  I  am  not  ready 
to  speak  with  confidence.  The  only  trial  at  this  sta- 
tion was  a  failure.  I  have  seen  it  looking  well  in  New 
Jersey,  but  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  not  be  of  much  value 
as  a  meadow  grass.  It  may  do  very  well  to  supple- 
ment our  Bermuda  in  pasture  and  keep  up  something 
after  the  Bermuda  is  brown  in  winter.  Then,  too,  as 
it  has  the  same  creeping  habit,  it  may  invade  lands 
where  it  is  not  wanted.  Experience  with  Johnson 
grass  should  make  farmers  cautious  about  new  grasses 
till  their  'character  is  well  known. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


German  Clover  and  Peas. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Southern  Planter  whether  German  clover  will  live 
under  black  peas,  if  sown  together  the  last  of  June! 
I  want  to  cut  the  peas  for  hay  and  let  clover  stand  for 
a  winter  cover. 

King  and  Queen  Co.,  Va.  P.  H.  Bukton. 

It  think  it  extremely  doubtful.  The  peas  would 
probably  smother  the  clover.  I  have  had  fine  success 
by  sowing  on  pea  stubble  after  cutting  without  pre- 
paration, and  once  in  a  lot  of  peas  that  were  to  die  on 
the  land  the  clover  seed  were  sown  among  the  peas 
just  before  the  leaves  began  to  fall,  and  there  was  a 
fairly  good  stand.  June  is  too  ear'y  to  sow  the  clover. 
I  have  had  fine  success  from  sowing  clover  seed  among 
corn  at  last  working  in  July.  This  was  red  clover, 
and  I  suppose  crimson  clover  would  also  succeed  in 
the  same  way.  In  fact,  I  have  had  a  letter  within  a 
few  days  past  from  a  farmer  in  East  North  Carolina, 
telling  of  his  great  success  with  crimson  clover  sown 
last  summer  among  corn.  You  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  get  a  stand  of  clover  after  the  peas  are  cut. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Preparing   Grass    Sod    for  Corn— Preparing    Land 
for  Strawberries. 

Will  yon  kindly  answer  the  following  through  The 
Southern  Planter  : 

1.  I  have  12  acres  orchard  grass  sod  that  I  want 
to  put  in  corn  next,  year.  I  will  cut  orchard  grass 
seed  on  this  land  this  year.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  you  would  think  of  the  plan  of  plowing  this  land 
soon  after  harvest,  sowing  thickly  in  rye  in  August  or 
September,  grazing  the  rye  through  winter  up  to 
April  1st  with  sheep  ;  then  take  sheep  off,  and  let  rye 
grow  till  latter  part  of  April;  then  replow,  turning 
under  whatever  growth  the  r\e  has  made,  liming  with 
about  10  bushels  rock  lime,  ground  and  drilled  on  the 
land,  and  then  plant  in  corn  very  soon  after? 

2.  Would  a  half  acre  that  I  desire  to  plant  in  straw- 
berries next  year  do  well,  to  sow  latter  part  May  this 
spring  in  black  peas,  turn  under  peas  in  early  fall, 
lime  it  pretty  well  after  plowing  down  peas,  and  plant 
in  strawberries  next  spring,  and  use  an  additional  fer- 
tilizer—pure bone  meal— at  time  of  planting  strawber- 
ries 1 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  on  the 
above  plans,  oi  any  further  or  different  suggestions  or 
advice  you  may  give  nie. 

Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.  H.  E.  Moore. 

Your  letter  came  too  late  for  an  auswer  in  the  May 
number,  and  by  the  time  you  get  this  the  orchard 
grass  will  be  cut,  or  should  be,  as  it  is  ready  to  cut 
here  now  (May  7).  You  will  be  doing  better  for  the 
land  and  for  the  future  corn  crop  if,  as  soon  as  the 
grass  is  cut,  you  turn  the  sod  and  sow  the  land  in  cow- 
peas.  Then  cut  the  peas  for  hay  and  get  the  land 
ready  and  sow  rye  and  crimson  clover.  If  the  clover 
does  not  succeed  you  will  still  have  the  rye.     By  sow- 
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ing  the  peas  early  in  Jane,  you  can  cut  the  hay  in 
August  and  have  the  land  ready  to  sow  rye  and  clover 
the  last  of  August  or  early  September.  The  peas  will 
give  you  a  heavier  growth  of  rye  and  clover,  espe 
cially  if  you  give  the  peas  a  dressing  of  acid  phos 
phate. 

On  the  piece  to  go  into  strawberries  the  peas  will 
be  all  right,  too.  But  these,  too,  I  would  cut  for  hay 
and  plow  the  stubble  and  set  the  strawberries  in  early 
September,  after  giving  the  land  a  good  coat  of  com 
plete  fertilizer.  This  will  give  you  a  partial  crop  of 
strawberries  nest  spring,  and  if  kept  in  good  order  a 
large  crop  the  following  year,  when  they  should  be 
plowed  under,  and  in  the  meantime  another  bed 
planted  in  the  previous  fall  to  take  their  place. 
Worked  in  this  way  you  will  always  have  one  straw- 
berry bed  with  a  partial  crop  and  one  with  its  full 
crop,  and  this  annual  planting  will  be  far  better  than 
trying  to  keep  an  old  bed  clean. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Crossing  Sheep. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  readers  give  advice  and 
experience  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal 
on  the  following  to  a  new  subscriber? 

Keep,  say,  CO  grade  Southdown  ewes,  breed  them  to 
Shropshire  buck  for  lambs  to  drop  in  February  and  to 
be  sold  in  June.  As  the  flock  only  averages  four 
and  a  half  (4i)  pounds  of  wool,  it  looks  as  though 
one  who  expects  to  make  sheep  one  of  his  mainstays 
in  farming  should  endeavor  to  have  a  flock  that  will 
give  a  higher  average  in  fleece.  A  party  in  a  North- 
ern agricultural  paper  advises  to  breed  to  a  French 
Merino  ram,  saving  the  ewe  lambs  of  the  second  cross 
with  the  Merino  and  breed  them  to  a  Shropshire  buck, 
and  that  this  will  give  a  heavy  fleece  and  as  good  or 
better  lambs  for  market  than  those  raised  from  the 
original  flock.  Your  advice  and  experience  on  above 
would  greatly  oblige  a  New  Subscriber. 

Rappahannock  Co.,  Va 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  a  French 
Merino  buck  on  Down  sheep,  but  have  seen  sev 
eral  reports  in  which  such  a  cross  is  said  to  have 
resulted  well.  A  subscriber  of  oars  is  now  breeding 
Down  bucks  on  Rambouillet  ewes  in  this  State,  and 
we  expect  to  have  a  report  from  him  shortly  giving 
his  experience.  We  should  anticipate  both  increased 
size  and  increased  weight  of  fleece  from  the  cross  sug 
gested,  but  doubt  whether  the  lambs  would  be  much 
improved  for  the  early  spring  market.— Ed. 

Fertilizer  for  Cow-Peas — Rye  as  an  Improver. 

You  have  frequently  advised  the  use  of  a  mixture 
of  300  lbs.  acid  phosphate  and  100  lbs.  of  muriate  of 
potash  to  the  acre  following  the  sowing  of  cow  peas. 
I  am  on  a  50  acre  farm,  and  sow  from  40  to  50  bushels 
cow  peas  every  year.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
answer  the  following  in  your  June  number? 

1.    I  have  about  12  acres  of  worn  sandy  soil,  with 


red  clay  subsoil  in  oats,  which  I  am  going  to  follow 
with  cow  peas.  Shall  I  apply  the  mixture  of  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  on  top  after  the  peas 
are  harrowed  in,  or  harrow  in  with  the  peas? 

-.  I  think  acid  phosphate  is  sold  in  more  than  one 
form  ;  if  so,  what  shall  I  ask  the  manufacturer  for,  to 
be  able  to  get  just  what  I  want,  and  what  is  the  acid 
phosphate  usually  worth  per  ton  ? 

3.  Is  sowing  of  rye  in  the  fall  much  benefit  to  the 
soil?  Wm.  S.  Nelson. 

Accomac  Co.,  Va. 

1.  Sow  the  fertilizer  on  the  land  and  work  in  with 
a  disc  or  spading  harrow,  if  it  is  not  intended  to  plow 
the  land  before  seeding  the  peas.  If  the  land  is  plowed, 
sow  the  fertilizer  after  plowing,  run  over  with  a  har- 
row, then  seed  the  peas,  and  harrow  in  or  work  in 
with  a  cultivator.  The  fertilizer  should  not  come  in 
close  contact  with  the  seed. 

2.  Ask  for  a  plain  acid  phosphate — 12  to  14  per 
cent.  We  do  not  know  the  present  price,  but  proba- 
bly, say,  from  $12  to  $14  per  ton  in  single  ton  lots ; 
less  by  the  car  load. 

3.  The  only  benefit  from  seeding  rye  is  the  binding 
of  the  soil  together  by  the  roots,  thus  preventing  wash- 
ing, and  the  growth  of  some  vegetable  matter  to  add 
to  the  humus  in  the  soil. — Ed. 

Curing  Sand  Vetch  for   Hay. 

Please  advise  me  through  next  issue  of  Planter  the 
best  way  to  cure  sand  vetch  for  hay  ;  also  if  it  is  good 
to  feed  while  green. 

Caswell  Co.,  N.  C.  C.  D.  Ingram. 

I  have  never  cured  any  large  quantity  of  vetch 
and  none  at  all  of  the  sand  vetch,  but  all  the  vetch 
family  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  cure  with  re- 
markable ease  and  rapidity.  If  cut  on  a  sunny  day 
and  cocked  on  that  evening,  the  hay  should  be  in  con- 
dition to  go  into  the  barn  the  next  day.  The  same 
test  that  I  apply  to  peas  and  clover  would  work  all 
right  with  the  vetch  I  am  sure ;  that  is,  to  take  a 
bunch  in  the  hands  and  give  it  a  hard  twist,  and  if  no 
sap  can  be  seen  running  to  the  twist,  it  will  do  to  go 
in  ;  but,  like  clover  and  peas,  they  should  be  let 
alone  after  putting  in  and  not  be  turned  to  cool  when 
heating. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Scotch  Broom— Irish  Potato  Fertilizer. 

1.  Will  you,  or  some  reader  of  the  Planter,  kindly  tell 
me,  in  your  next  issue,  the  quickest  and  best  method 
to  eradicate  the  "Scotch  Broom."  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  do  so  ;  have  tried  grubbing  and  burn- 
ing ;  have  found  burning  the  best  method  where  there 
is  broom  sedge  or  other  high  grass  growing  with  it, 
but  after  grubbing,  and  then  cultivating  the  land,  the 
Scotch  Broom  seems  to  come  up  with  renewed  vigor, 
thicker,  and  heavier  than  ever. 

2.  Will  you  also  inform  me  if  hen  house  manure  is 
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beneficial  to  Irish  potatoes,  and  will  make  the  crop 
more  prolific. 
Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  X. 

1.  We  have  had  no  experience  in  eradicating  Scotch 
Broom,  but,  from  our  knowledge  of  its  persistency  of 
growth,  should  assume  that  it  will  require  to  be  grub- 
bed out  to  be  destroyed.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from,  some  of  our  subscribers  on  the  subject. 

2.  Hen-house  manure  is  mainly  valuable  because  of 
its  richness  in  nitrogen.  The  Irish  potato  requires  for 
its  best  success  a  fertilizer  rich  in  potash,  and  with 
only  a  moderate  percentage  of  nitrogen,  say  about  5 
per  cent.  Hen-house  manure  may  be  used  as  the 
source  of  the  nitrogen  for  the  Irish  potato  crop,  but 
should  have  a  large  admixture  of  muriate  of  potash, 
and  phosphate  with  it. — Ed. 

Killing  Sheep  Sorrel. 

Will  salt  that  has  been  used  for  pork  packing  kill 
sheep  sorrel,  and  how  and  when  should  it  be  applied  * 
Tour  answer  through  the  Planter  will  oblige 

Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.  A  Subscriber. 

Yes.  If  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  it  will  kill 
vegetation  of  any  kind.— Ed. 


Harvester."    Is  manufactured  by  Wm.  Clores  Sons,  of 
Rising  Sun,  Indiana. 

If  any  reader  of  your  paper  has  used  or  heard  of 
this  machine,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  their  ideas 
of  its  usefulness  as  a  harvester.  A  reply  in  your  June 
Planter  will  be  of  use  to  many  of  us. 

J.  P.  Crudup. 

1.  In  this  issue  will  be  found  a  reply  by  Prof.  Mas- 
sey  to  a  very  similar  question.  We  entirely  agree  with 
his  opinion.  We  have  had  a  case  reported  to  us  where 
the  experiment  succeeded,  but  the  peas  were  not  a 
heavy  crop.  Possibly  even  if  the  pea  crop  was  a  good 
one,  and  was  cut  before  it  fell  down  too  closely  on 
the  land,  the  clover  and  grass  might  survive  the  shad- 
ing, but  the  experiment  is  a  risky  one. 

2.  We  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  used  the  Pea- 
Harvester,  but  we  have  seen  very  satisfactory  reports 
as  to  its  success.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
one  who  has  used  it,  as  if  a  success  it  fills  "a  long  felt 
want."— Ed. 


Cow  Sucking  Herself. 

Would  you,  in  the  next  issue  of  your  valuable  pa- 
per, inform  me  how  to  prevent  a  cow  from  sucking 
herself? 

Charleston,  S.  C.  A  New  Subscriber. 

In  the  February  and  March  issues  of  The  Planter 
for  the  current  year,  there  are  two  or  three  different 
methods  of  preventing  sucking  described. — Ed. 

Period  of  Gestation  of  Domestic  Animals. 

The  average  period  of  gestation  in  the  domesticated 
animals  is  as  follows  :  Mare,  345  days;  cow,  about  286 
days;  sheep  and  goat,  149  days;  pig,  119  days;  bitch, 
60  days;  cat,  55  days. 

The  period  of  heat  varies  considerably,  but  may  be 
said  to  be  about  as  follows  :  Cow,  every  19  to  20  days, 
when  not  giving  milk  or  in  calf;  mare,  21  to  28  days; 
other  animals,  usually  in  spring  and  fall,  September 
and  February  being  the  most  frequent  months. 

E.  P.  Niles,   Veterinarian. 

Experiment  Station,  Blacksburg,  Va. 


Nest  Boxes  for  Birds. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Planter,  B.  A.  H.  asked 
what  nest  boxes  should  be  put  up  for  wrens,  swallows, 
&c.  In  the  May  number  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
page  19,  Dan  Beard  tells  how  to  make  a  backyard 
aviary.     This  would  probably  help  B.  A.  H. 

Pittsylvania  Co.,  Va.  H.  E.  Anderson. 


Seeding  Clover  and  Grass  in  Cow-Peas. 

1.  Some  time  ago,  we  saw  it  advertised  by  some 
seed-house  that  clover  seed  sown  with  broadcasted 
peas  would  do  well.  We  are  going  to  sow  75  acres  of 
peas  this  year,  commencing  about  May  25,  and  would 
like  to  put  clover  and  grass  seed  in  at  the  same  time. 
We  do  not  intend  to  cut  the  pea-vines,  but  will  har- 
vest the  peas  with  a  new  horse- pea  harvester,  provi- 
ded it  works  O.  K. 

Will  you  or  some  reader  advise  if  clover  and  grass 
sown  this  way  is  a  success  ?    It  strikes  us  it  might  do. 

2.  The  harvester  we  are  going  to  use  on  peas  gathers 
only  standing  varieties,  and  is  called    "Dixie  Pea 


Goats  and  Sheep. 

1.  I  want  to  raise  goats  for  pets,  and  for  children  to 
drive,  etc.  I  think  the  largest  goat  would  be  the  best 
for  this  purpose.  How  do  you  think  the  Angora  goat 
would  do  ? 

2.  Where  could  I  get  the  best  breed  to  start  with? 
I  would  like  to  avoid  long  distance  on  the  cars. 

3.  I  want  to  raise  sheep,  and  I  want  the  best  kind 
to  start  with  if  there  is  any  difference  in  them.  Some 
ewes  have  two  lambs  at  a  time,  and  some  lamb  twice 
a  year.  When  they  raise  lambs  twice  a  year,  is  the 
wool  anything  like  a  crop  ?  I  want  good  wool,  and 
two  lambs  every  time.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  some  to  start  a  flock  with  ? 

4.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the  best  bee- 
house  ?  I  want  to  protect  the  honey-  makers,  and  not 
kill  them,  as  some  people  do. 

Halifax  Co.,  N.  C.  F.  D.  Wilson. 

1.  In  this  issue  you  will  find  an  article  on  Angora 
Goats,  and  will  find  them  offered  in  the  advertising 
columns.    They  make  good  children's  pets  for  driving. 

2.  The  Down  and  Dorset  breeds  of  sheep  are  usu- 
ally the  most  prolific  breeders,  but  no  breed  is  certain 
to  produce  always  twins  or  lamb  twice  in  a  year. 
The  Dorsets  will  often  lamb  twice  a  year,  and  we  have 
known  Merinos  to  do  the  same.  You  will  find  all  these 
breeds  offered  in  our  advertising  columns.  The  Down 
breeds  have  a  good,  heavy  fleece.  We  prefer  the  Down 
breeds  as  producers  of  lambs  and  mutton,  but  the 
Merinos  are  great  wool  producers. 

3.  Write  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio,  for  their 
catalogue  of  bee  supplies. — Ed. 
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Trucking,  Garden   and   Orchard. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

The  work  of  cultivating  the  growing  crops  should 
be  closely  attended  to  in  order  to  keep  up  vigorous 
growth  and  keep  down  the  weeds.  The  more  quickly 
vegetables  are  grown  the  tenderer  and  more  ehoice 
they  a^e.  Never  allow  the  land  to  become  crusted 
over.  Where  crops  have  received  a  check  in  their 
growth  by  the  cold  late  spring,  a  light  dressing  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  applied  alongside  the  rows  previous  to 
cultivation  will  start  them  off  again.  Prom  50  to  100 
lbs.  to  the  acre  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 


Onion  sets  should  be  pulled  as  they  ripen  and  be 
well  dried,  and  then  be  stored  on  shelves  in  a  cool, 
airy  shed  for  planting  and  shipping  in  the  fall.  ■ 


As  the  crops  become  ready  for  market  or  use,  see 
that  they  are  gathered  and  either  used  or  shipped  at 
once.  Ship  iu  new  clean  ventilated  packages,  so  that 
they  may  come  on  the  market  fresh  and  crisp.  They 
should  be  cool  and  dry  when  packed. 


Plant  successional  crop?  of  lima  beans,  pole  beans, 
sweet  corn,  and  cucumbers  for  pickles.  Tomato  plants, 
egg  plants,  and  peppers  may  yet  be  set  out.  Sowing 
of  salsify  should  be  made.  These  will  make  better 
roots  than  seed  sown  earlier,  as  this  crop  grows  best 
in  cool  weather.  Celery  seed  should  be  sown.  The 
seed  bed  should  be  made  very  fine  and  rich.  Sow  the 
seed  thinly  and  rake  in,  and  cover  with  mats  or  brush 
to  shade  and  keep  the  bed  moist.  The  seed  germiu- 
ates  slowly.  When  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  re- 
move or  raise  the  mats,  and  finally,  when  the  plants 
are  fairly  above  ground,  leave  bare.  Keep  the  weeds 
down  by  frequent  weeding,  and  thin  out  the  celery 
plants  so  that  they  shall  not  stand  closer  than  two 
inches  apart  each  way.  The  thinnings  may  be  set  out 
in  other  beds  to  grow  into  plants  for  setting  out  in  the 
rows.  It  is  soon  enough  to  set  oat  celery  plants  in 
August.  If  the  plants  show  a  tendency  to  become 
spindling,  clip  off  the  top  of  the  leaves  and  thus  en- 
courage a  stocky  growth. 


Strawberry  beds  more  than  a  year  old  should  be 
plowed  up  as  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  and 
the  land  be  well  worked  and  seeded  to  peas  or  German 
clover.  Beds  planted  last  fall  or  this  spring  should  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds  and  encouraged  to  make  growth.  If 
it  is  desired  to  save  an  old  bed  for  another  year's  fruit- 
ing, though  they  rarely  do  as  well  as  a  newly  planted 
one,  burn  off  the  old  leafage  and  weeds  aud  then  run 
the  plow  between  the  rows,  narrowing  the  rows  down 
as  much  as  possible  to  single  plants,  and  clean  out  the 
weeds  and  surplus  plants  in  the  rows  and  give  the  bed 
a  dressing  of  fertilizer  rich  in  potash,  say,  5  per  cent, 
acid  phosphate  and  7  or  S  per  cent,  potash,  and  work 
in  with  the  cultivator. 


See  that  insect  and  fungous  pests  are  closely  watched 
for  aud  the  proper  remedies  applied.  Eefer  to  the 
Spray  Calendar  in  our  March  issue  for  instructions. 

Where  peaches,  plums,  apples  and  pears  are  too 
thickly  set  on  the  trees,  it  will  pay  well  to  thin  them 
out  and  thus  secure  finer  fruit. 


Broccoli  seed  may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  for  planting  out  in  August.  This  crop  should 
be  more  largely  grown  as  it  is  a  fine  vegetable.  It 
makes  a  head  like  a  cauliflower  in  the  cool  fall 
months.  It  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  cabbage,  and  should 
be  treated  exactly  like  cabbage. 


Onions  should  be  pulled  as  they  mature  and  be 
left  on  the  beds  to  dry.  When  dry,  cut  off  the  tops 
and  ship  at  once,  as  the  bulbs  will  not  keep  like 
Northern  grown  onions.  Usually,  Southern  grown 
onions  sell  well  on  Northern  markets  before  the 
Northern  grown  crop  is  ready. 


FRUIT    PROSPECTS. 

We  hear  excellent  reports  as  to  the  fruit  crops  from 
all  over  the  country.  The  indications  are  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  great  fruit  year.  We  hope  to  publish 
reports  from  some  of  the  leading  fruit  growers  in  this 
State  in  our  next  issue. 


APPLE  PRODUCTION  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  Virginia  Experiment  Station  has  for  several 
years  tried  to  secure  full  statistics  as  to  the  production 
of  apples  in  this  State.  The  object  was  to  ascertain 
not  merely  the  total  production,  but  the  sections  in 
which  the  business  of  apple  growing  is  most  success- 
fully followed.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  the  Station  secured  fairly  accu- 
rate' returns  of  shipments  for  1S97.  In  1898,  only 
partial  returns  were  secured.  In  1899,  full  reports 
were  secured  from  nearly  all  the  companies.  The  re- 
turns for  1897  show  that  281,889  barrels  of  apples  were 
shipped  over  the  various  roads  in  that  year.  In  1899, 
the  total  of  all  shipments  was  212,485  barrels.  The 
counties  in  the  Tidewater  section  of  the  State  shipped 
2,257  barrels.     The  counties  in  Middle  Virginia  ship- 
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ped  8,918  barrels.  The  counties  of  Piedmont  Virginia 
shipped  67,050  barrels.  The  counties  in  the  Valley 
shipped  131,476,  and  the  counties  in  Appalachia  ship- 
ped 2,777  barrels.  In  Tidewater,  Caroline  county, 
shipped  the  largest  quantity,  1,275  barrels.  In  Mid 
die  Virginia,  Louisa  shipped  1,378  barrels,  and 
•Orange,  4,529  barrels.  These  two  are  the  only  couu 
ties  in  I  hat  section  shipping  over  1,000  barrels.  In 
Piedmont  Virginia  the  couu  ties  shipping  over  1,000 
barrels  are  :  Albemarle,  28,982;  Amherst,  2,581;  Bed- 
ford, 2.701;  Culpeper,  7,754;  Fauquier,  11,451; 
Franklin,  1,136;  Loudoun,  3  907,  and  Nelson,  7,801. 
In  the  Valley  of  Virginia  the  counties  shipping 
more  than  1,000  barrels  are  :  Augusta,  23,340  ;  Bote- 
tourt, 3,422  ;  Clarke,  5,S02  ;  Frederick,  37,213  ;  Mont- 
gomery, 1,86S  ;  Page,  1L,565  ;  Roanoke,  4,202  ;  Rock- 
bridge, 1,077  ;  Rockingham,  8,959  ;  Shenandoah, 
5,724  ;  Smyth,  3,797  ;  Warren,  L3,205  ;  Wythe,  10,321. 
In  Appalachia  the  only  county  shipping  over  1,000 
barrels  is  Giles,  with  1,060.  If  to  the  quantity  ship 
ped  be  added  the  quantity  consumed  where  grown, 
or  there  converted  iuto  dried  apples  or  cider,  it  will 
be  seen  what  an  important  factor  the  apple  is  in  the 
farm  economy  of  the  State,  and  yet  the  quantity  now 
produced  is  not  a  tithe  of  what  we  might  produce, 
and  produce  profitably,  if  only  due  attention  was  given 
to  the  planting  and  care  of  orchards.  The  Experi- 
ment Station  is  to  be  thanked  for  having  brought  this 
feature  out  so  promiueutly  by  having  secured  the  re 
turns  from  which  we  have  quoted. 


THE    ENGLISH   PEA  LOUSE. 

This  pest  is  again  doing  serious  injury  to  the  pea 
crop  in  the  Tidewater  sections  of  this  State  and  Mary- 
land, and  we  regret  to  state  that  it  is  not  confining  its 
ravages  to  the  English  pea  but  is  injuring  clover  and 
-cow  peas  in  other  sections.  Professor  Johnson,  the 
entomologist  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  has 
discovered  a  fungous  disease  infesting  the  lice  in  some 
sections';  which  is  death  to  the  louse,  and  which  he  is 
spreading  about  amongst  the  pea  growers  in  his  State. 
This  disease  is  like  the  chinch  bug  disease  which  has 
done  much  in  some  sections  of  the  West  in  reducing 
the  damage  done  by  the  chinch  bugs.  It  is  introduced 
by  distributing  infected  lice  amongst  the  crops.  These 
inoculate  the  healthy  lice  and  thus  cause  their  death. 
Farmers  should  not,  however,  wait  until  this  disease 
comes  along,  but  should  be  up  and  doing,  using  the 
soap  remedies  advised  in  our  April  issue  or  following 
Professor  Johnson's  advice  to  have  the  lice  brushed 
from  the  vines  with  light  cedar  boughs  and  then  bury 
them  by  ^cultivation  between  the  rows.  He  has  found 
this  practice  very  effectual  in  reducing  the  injury 
done.  Clover  and  cow-peas  infested  with  the  lice 
should.be  cut  at  once  or  be  turned  down. 


THE  CROP    PEST  LAW. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  at  the  session  recently 
closed  passed  an  act  largely  extending  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  Inspector  appointed  under  the  San  Jose  • 
Scale  law  of  1896.  Under  this  new  law  a  Crop  Pest 
Commission  is  created  to  deal  with  the  general  subject 
of  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,000  per  year  in  addition  to  the  $1,000 
per  year  appropriated  under  the  San  Jose  Scale  law  is 
made  available  for  the  work.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
new  law  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Virginia  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  met  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1900,  and  organized  as  a  Board  of  Crop  Pest  Commis- 
sioners with  Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  appointed  William  B.  Alwood, 
State  Entomologist  and  Pathologist,  and  J.  L.  Phillips 
and  H.  L.  Price  assistants.  The  following  insects 
and  plant  diseases  are  declared  to  be  dangerously 
injurious,  and  by  order  of  the  Board  should  hereafter 
come  within  the  scope  and  operation  of  the  Crop  Pest 
law  : 

Insects — San  Jose  scale. 

Woolly  Aphis — in  nurseries  only. 

Fungi — Peach  Yellows. 

Black  Knot  of  Plum. 

Fire  Blight  of  Pear  and   Apple — in  nur- 
series only. 

All  persons  whose  crops  or  orchards  are  infested 
with  any  insect  pests  or  fungous  diseases  of  any  kind 
should  at  once  communicate  with  William  B.  Alwood, 
State  Entomologist  and  Pathologist,  Blacksburg,  Va., 
and  obtain  from  him  copies  of  the  law,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  framed  thereunder,  and  advice  as  to 
the  course  to  lie  taken.  If  these  pests  are  to  be 
effectively  controlled  it  is  essential  that  they  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Crop  Pest  Board  as  soon 
as  discovered  so  that  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
be  taken  may  be  taken  without  delay. 


IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

As  the  season  advances  and  the  press  of  farm  work 
increases,  the  garden  is  more  than  likely  to  suffer 
from  neglect ;  and  yet,  if  you  will  but  stop  and  think 
a  moment,  you  must  admit  that  nothing  on  the  farm 
pays  so  well  for  the  time  devoted  to  its  care.  If  your 
garden  has  been  properly  laid  out,  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  with  horse  and  cultivator,  an  hour  or  so  each 
week  will  suffice  to  keep  everything  in  first  class  con- 
dition, and  the  time  will  never  be  missed  from  the 
crop.  Use  a  fine  tooth  cultivator  or  harrow  most  of 
the  time,  for  a  tool  of  this  kind  can  be  run  very  close 
to  the  young  plants,  and  will  save  much  hoe  work. 
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Snap  Beans. 

AmoDg  the  vegetables  which  should  occupy  a  prom 
inent  place  in  the  farm  garden  is  the  snap  bean,  both 
bunch  and  pole.  Repeated  plantings  of  this  bean 
should  be  kept  up  to  insure  a  continuous  supply.  The 
new  Stringless  Green-pod,  Valentine,  and  Best  of  All, 
are  good  bunch  varieties,  with  the  Kentucky  Wonder 
and  White  Creaseback  for  pole.  One  quart  of  the 
bunch  beans  will  plant  one  hundred  feet  of  drill,  or 
about  two  bushels,  one  peck  to  the  acre,  where  the 
rows  are  two  feet  apart.  The  pole  beans  can  be 
planted  at  the  rate  of  one  quart  to  150  hills,  in  rows 
four  feet  or  five  feet  apart,  and  hills  two  feet  in  the 
row,  training  two  hills  to  a  pole.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  good  wax  varieties,  but  we  much  prefer  the 
green  podded  sorts,  they  being  more  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive, also  better  sellers. 

The  culture  of  beans  is  very  simple,  and  compara- 
tively little  manure  or  fertilizer  is  required.  This 
should  consist  principally  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  as  the  bean  belongs  to  the  leguminous  family, 
and  can  obtain  a  large  portion  of  its  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  A  fertilizer  analyzing :  Ammonia,  3  per 
cent.;  phosphoric  acid,  7  per  cent.,  and  potash,  7  per 
cent.,  is  about  right  for  this  crop — applied  at  the  rate 
of  500  lbs.  per  acre.  To  prepare  a  fertilizer  which 
will  analyze  as  above,  take  100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 
450  lbs.  cotton  seed  meal,  1,200  lbs.  acid  phosphate, 
and  250  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  to  make  a  ton,  or  1,700 
lbs.  bone  meal  and  300  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  will 
also  give  a  similar  fertilizer.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  soil  fine  and  the  fertilizer  well  mixed  in  the 
row.  I  like  to  prepare  land,  apply  the  fertilizer,  put 
two  furrows  on  it,  and  let  it  stand  about  two  weeks 
before  planting,  then  plant  as  soon  after  a  rain  as  the 
land  will  do  to  work.  The  top  of  the  ridge  can  be 
knocked  off  with  a  board,  and  the  seed  put  in  with  a 
drill ;  or  the  ridge  can  be  opened  with  a  small  scooter 
and  the  seed  dropped  by  hand,  covering  about  two 
inches  deep.  In  this  way  you  may  be  almost  sure  of 
getting  a  good  stand.  If,  however,  there  comes  a 
heavy  rain  after  planting,  and  a  crust  forms  over  the 
seed,  it  should  be  broken  with  a  harrow  or  rake,  else 
the  beans  will  be  slow  to  come  up,  and  an  inferior 
stand  will  be  the  result.  When  cultivating,  be  care 
ful  to  plow  and  hoe  your  beans  only  when  the  vines 
are  dry ;  otherwise,  they  will  turn  yellow,  and  the 
crop  be  greatly  damaged. 

Lima  Beans. 
Of  the  lima  or  butter  beans,  the  small  bush  varie- 
ties, such  as  Henderson's  Bush  Lima,  succeed  best  in 
the  South.     There  is  also  the  Small  Lima  (Sieva),  a 
pole  variety,  which  does  nicely.     I  have  seen  this  I 
bean  completely  hide  a  garden  fence  in  Florida  and  ! 


furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  beans  all  summer. 
Lima  beans  should  not  be  planted  until  the  weather  is 
thoroughly  settled  and  warm,  otherwise  the  seed  is 
likely  to  rot  in  the  ground.  Their  culture  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  snap  bean,  with  the  exception  that  they 
require  very  much  richer  land  for  best  results,  and  I 
therefore  use  double  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  for  them 
than  I  do  for  the  snaps.  I  find  these  beans  very  profit- 
able for  the  home  market,  and  last  year  I  sold  $100 
worth  from  one-half  acre  on  land  that  had  grown  a 
crop  of  strawberries  in  the  spring  before  the  beans 
were  planted. 
Battle  Hill,  Ga.  F.  J.  Meeriman. 


FLOWERS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

I  don't  see  how  you  can  face  your  many  fair  readers 
or  escape  from  a  broken  head  by  a  broomstick  well 
laid  on  by  some  lover  of  flowers.  You  have  every- 
thing that's  good  in  the  Planter  for  the  farmer,  the 
horticulturist,  the  stock  grower  or  poultry  fancier, 
and  lo  !  not  a  word  for  Flowers.  Now,  some  of  your 
masculine  readers  love  flowers,  too,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  dear  creatures,  and  we  don't  like  to  see 
their  pleasure  ignored  by  not  a  word  in  the  Planter  on 
the  chief  subject  of  their  hearts  at  this  season. 

When  I  was  a  little  lad,  I  was  taken  into  Abernethy's 
flower  garden  and  greenhouse,  which  once  stood  where 
Monroe  Park,  Richmond,  is  now  located.  I  was  so 
fascinated  by  the  beautiful  array  of  blooming  plants 
that  I  resolved  to  be  a  florist,  and  have  retained  my 
love  for  the  beautiful  posies  ever  since.  My  first  at- 
tempt was  with  a  simple  hot  bed — sowing  the  seed  in 
small  boxes  filled  with  sand  and  loam  and  placed  on 
the  manure  which  gave  them  bottom  heat  and  quickly 
brought  up  the  seedlings.  I  then  became  more  ambi- 
tious, and  made  a  lean  to  about  ten  feet  long  and  six 
feet  wide,  with  a  walkway  on  one  side  and  high 
enough  to  stand  erect ;  on  the  other  side,  a  four- foot 
bench,  under  which  was  filled  with  manure,  giving 
plenty  of  heat  for  ordinary  plants.  It  did  not  cost 
me  ten  dollars,  and  the  pleasure  of  working  in  it  and 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  plants  and  flowers  I  grew, 
fully  compensated  me  for  that  expense.  But  the  love 
of  flowers  grows  upon  one  amazingly,  and  with  a  sug- 
gestion by  some  of  my  friends  to  make  it  profitable  as 
well,  I  enlarged  my  lean-to  by  adding  another  span, 
giving  double  the  width ;  for  heating  this,  I  ran  a 
brick  flue  through  the  centre,  with  an  ordinary  wood 
furnace  at  one  end.  In  this  house  I  not  only  raised 
any  quantity  of  flowers  and  vegetable  plants,  but  also 
early  lettuce,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes.  Such  was  my 
success  that  the  next  season  I  extended  the  house  to 
thirty  feet  and  twelve  feet  wide,  with  the  addition  of 
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a  small-sized  hot  water  boiler  and  a  circuit  of  four- 
inch  pipe  underneath  the  bench,  which,  with  the  flue, 
gave  a  temperature  of  60°  during  winter.  Thus  my 
youthful  prophetic  vision  was  realized.  I  raised  in 
this  house  some  of  the  tenderest  tropical  flowers,  and 
sold  enough  each  year  of  vegetable  and  flower  plants 
to  pay  for  all  expense  of  heating.  This  was  the  extent 
of  my  florist  venture.  Had  it  been  in  or  near  a  large 
town  or  city,  the  profits  would  have  been  much 
larger.  It  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  my 
family  and  neighbors,  and  is  what  every  farmer  should 
have— a  simple  structure  in  which  the  girls  and  boys 
could  delight,  and  also  gain  instruction  in  botany. 
The  growing  of  flowers  and  beautifying  the  home 
steads  should  be  encouraged,  and  I  hope  the  Planter 
will  give  a  corner  to  the  fair  sex  in  their  love  for  the 
beautiful  pets,  and  also  give  simple  directions  for 
their  culture.  Dandelion. 

Albemarle  Go.,Va. 

[It  is  uot  because  we  do  not  love  flowers  that  we 
have  not  devoted  more  space  to  the  subject,  as  we  are 
and  always  have  been  enthusiasts  in  flower  growing. 
All  our  spare  moments  are  devoted  to  endeavoring  to 
make  our  garden  and  yard  a  paradise  of  flowers  even 
in  the  city,  and  in  this  we  succeed.  Our  experience 
has  been  very  much  that  of  our  correspondent.  We 
started  with  a  cold  Jrame  and  progressed  to  a  hot 
water  heated  house.  We  have,  however,  not  pushed 
the  subject  in  the  Planter  because  of  the  indifference 
of  our  readers.  It  has  been  a  surprise  to  us  to  find 
how  little  interest  is  taken  in  the  subject  in  the  South. 
No  one,  or  certainly  very  few,  knows  one  plant  from 
another.  Neither  boys  nor  girls  seem  interested  in 
the  subject  or  are  willing  to  forego  amusements  of 
other  kinds  for  the  quiet  pleasure  of  working  in  the 
garden.  They  go  to  the  florists  for  the  flowers  they 
want  for  occasions  of  joy  or  woe,  and  rarely  do  we 
find  them  attempting  to  beautify  their  homes  with 
the  growing  plants.  In  this  respect  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  way  behind  the  older  people.  They  learned 
to  love  flowers  because  to  have  them  they  had  to  raise 
them,  and  they  thus  became  attached  to  them  and 
studied  the  subject.  Now  they  are  bought  ready 
grown  and  little  appreciated.  We  wish  that  it  were 
otherwise,  and  are  ready  to  help  the  movement  if 
our  readers  will  second  our  efforts. — Ed.] 


NORTH  CAROLINA  THE  FRUIT  STATE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

The  contour  of  the  Old  North  State,  its  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  render  it  the  most  favorable  local 
ity  in  the  United  States  for  growing  fruit.  The  higher 
lands  for  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  grapes,  the  next 
lower  section  for  grapes,  peaches,  pears  and  the  small 
fruits,  while  the  lower  country  is  eminently  adapted 
to  grapes,  peaches  and  small  fruits,  especially  straw- 
berries. 

Very  much  of  the  country  is  forbidding  to  one  who 


has  always  lived  upon  a  prairie,  but  when  the  soil  is 
once  carefully  studied,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
warm,  friendly  conditions  so  favorable  to  several  of 
the  best  paying  crops  now  produced.  Among  these 
are  strawberries,  string  beans,  garden  beets  and 
asparagus.  In  no  soil  do  pindars,  sweet  potatoes, 
asparagus  and  peaches  better  flourish. 

These  lands  are  low  in  price,  but  there  is  no  place 
where  land  can  more  easily  be  made  fertile  by  the  free 
use  of  the  cow-pea  and  soy  beans  and  mellilotus,  all 
of  which  take  to  the  warm  sandy  nature  of  the  soil 
with  avidity. 

These  lands  only  need  to  be  carefully  terraced  and 
cultivated  around  the  slopes  to  prevent  washing,  and 
the  reward  to  the  cultivator  is  most  ample.  Of  course, 
the  same  careful  study  of  the  nature  of  each  crop  is  re- 
quired, and  no  one  should  expect  to  grow  strawberries 
without  renewing  the  bed  each  two  years  at  least, 
or  asparagus  without  liberally  fertilizing  each  j  ear ; 
nor  should  any  one  expect  peach  trees  to  last  fifty 
years  ;  the  peach  tree  is  the  heaviest  yielder  known, 
and  requires  renewing  each  five  to  seven  years,  and 
to  be  cared  for,  cultivated,  fertilized,  watched  and 
tended.  In  fruits  no  State  is  more  sure  or  more 
promising  for  the  future  than  the  old  North  State. 

New  York.  S.  S.  B. 


SELF-STERILITY  OF  GRAPES. 

Like  pistillate  strawberries,  many  varieties  of  grapes 
need  cross- fertilization.  Standing  alone,  these  varie- 
ties fail  to  set  fruit,  or  give  poor  yields  of  imperfect 
bunches.  To  get  perfect  fruitage,  these  grapes  must 
be  mingled  with  varieties  which  not  only  bloom  at 
about  the  same  time,  but  which  also  are  strongly  self- 
fertile.  This  last  point — that  the  pollinating  variety 
must  be  strongly  self-fertile,  not  merely  a  different 
variety — has  been  brought  out  by  last  season's  experi- 
ments at  Geneva. 

It  will  not  do  to  mingle  vines  of  Vergennes,  Barry, 
Eumelan  and  Salem,  expecting  them  to  fertilize  each 
other;  for,  though  they  bloom  at  about  the  same  time, 
all  are  self  sterile  or  imperfectly  self- fertile  ;  and  such 
varieties  cannot  fertilize  each  other  better  than  each 
fertilizes  its  own  blossoms.  Neither  will  it  be  safe  to 
depend  upon  Clinton  or  Ulster,  Bailey  or  Carman,  to 
fertilize  Brighton.  Though  these  four  varieties  are 
all  good  fertilizers,  Clinton  and  Ulster  bloom  before 
Brighton  does.     Bailey  and  Carman  later. 

The  results  of  careful  experiments  along  these  lines 
are  announced  in  Bulletin  No.  169  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  lists  of  grape 
varieties  classified  by  degree  of  self-fertility  and  pe- 
riod of  bloom  are  given.  This  bulletin  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  vineyardiet,  and  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  Station.  Your  name  and  address, 
and  the  number  of  the  bulletin,  on  a  postal  card,  will 
be  sufficient. 


Mention  the  Planter  to  your  friends. 
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Live  Stock  and    Dairy. 


ANQORA  GOAT  HUSBANDRY. 
Hints  for  Starters. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  only  an 
imal8  which  have  held  their  own  fairly  well,  through 
out  the  United  States,  duiing  the  entire  long  depres 
sion  in  the  live  stock  market,  are  Angora  goats, 
and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  enquiries,  espe- 
cially fiom  entire  outsiders,  are  constantly  increasing, 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  about  it,  that  no  class  of 
stock  has  fairer  prospects. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  through  the  last  decade  An 
gora  goat  husbandry  has  been  changing  from  being  a 
hazardous  speculation  to  the  state  of  a  well-established 
honest  industry,  and  ever  since  the  well  known  Mo 
hair  expert  and  commission  merchant,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Payne,  of  New  York,  had  the  assurance  from  English 
correspondents  that  some  of  the  Mohair  raised  in  Ore 
gon,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  would  bring  in  England 
from  38  to  40  cents,  or  as  much  as  the  very  best  Turk- 
ish hair,  the  proof  is  furnished  that  we  can  rival  the 
Cape  as  well  as  Turkey. 

Let  me  give  here  a  few  figures  which  will  elucidate 
this  point : 

During  the  last  eleven  years,  the  production  of  Mo- 
hair at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  fluctuated  between 
9\  and  12]  millions  pounds.  In  Turkey,  the  fluctua- 
tions are  much  larger.  I  find  the  production  of  1886 
to  have  been  nearly  10  millions  pounds,  in  1887  only 
5|,  in  1889  again  8|,  and  in  1890,  however,  only  4T\ 
millions  pounds.  Then  the  production  rose  gradually 
again  to  8  millions  in  1893,  but  dropped  to  7  millions 
in  1894  ;  then  it  rose  again  to  11  millions  in  1895,  and 
again  sank  fully  6  millions  to  5  millions ;  but  from 
then  it  gradually  rose  to  10  millions  again  last  season. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  very  irregular,  and  shows  plainly 
that  though  the  Province  of  Angora  has  most  likely 
the  best  climate  for  the  individual  animal,  Asia  Minor 
at  large  must  be  considered  as  propitious  for  as  regu- 
lar a  supply  of  Mohair  as  would  be  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  States  of  our  Union,  where  only  800,000  pounds 
were  produced  last  year,  of  which,  however,  about 
one  third  is  either  too  short  or  too  coarse  to  be  of  much 
value. 

The  demand  of  our  manufacturers  is  now  li  mil- 
lion pounds  per  year,  and  increases  steadily;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  this  country's  manufac- 
turing Mohair  goods,  not  only  for  home  consumption, 
but  for  the  world  at  large,  except  the  lack  of  Mohair 
and  too  low  a  grade  of  our  stock,  owing  to  an  insuffi- 
cient importation  of  new  blood. 


The  number  of  Angora  goats  varied  between  2  and 
3  millions  in  Turkey  and  2}  and  3  millions  at  the 
Cape.  In  the  United  States,  the  industry  has  been 
gradually  increasing,  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  steadily, 
during  the  last  20  years,  and  we  have  to  day  over  half 
a  million  of  shearing  goats  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  we  should  not  have  ten  times  or  even 
twenty  times  that  number,  and,  shearing  each,  over 
twice  as  much  Mohair — except,  again,  on  account  of 
the  deficiency  of  good  new  blood,  which  can  easily  be 
imported. 

However,  the  new  impulse  given  to  this  industry, 
the  inquiries  and  purchases  of  outside  capitalists,  to 
gether  with  the  war  in  South  Africa,  which  has  now 
fully  the  appearance  of  not  only  being  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  husbandry  at  the  Cape,  but  really  to  result 
practically  in  its  entire  destruction,  will  certainly 
have  the  immediate  effect  of  driving  up  the  Mohair 
market  next  spring  or  summer  beyond  all  credence, 
and  make  Angora  goat  husbandry  on  a  larger  scale  a 
fixture  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  profitable  investments,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Asia  Minor. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  in  the  interest  of  many  of  your 
readers  to  give  them  a  few  points  about  the  husbandry 
and  what  a  party  engaging  in  it  has  to  expect  if  he 
goes  to  work  in  the  right  way. 

I  often  receive  letters  asking  information  of  usually 
so  vague  a  character  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  to 
give  a  half  way  satisfactory  answer.  The  ordinary 
tenor  of  such  letters  is,  "  What  is  the  price  of  Angora 
goats  and  of  Mohair  f  Where  can  I  sell  the  latter  T 
How  many  Angoras  could  you  raise  on  an  acre  of 
land?  Would  it  be  advisable  for  me  to  engage  in  the 
business!    If  so,  please  tell  me  all  about  it." 

In  order  to  make  a  lung  story  short,  let  me  say  that 
Angoras  vary  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $150 — Mohair  10 
cents  to  40  cents  a  pound  ;  and  of  some  land  it  takes 
5  or  6  acres  to  feed  one  goat,  whilst  on  some  land  one 
can  keep  5  or  6  goats  on  one  acre,  all  according  to  the 
quality.  Whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  a  person 
to  engage  in  the  husbandry  would  depend  entirely 
upon  his  age,  present  occupation,  and  way  of  living, 
the  amount  of  money  he  wants  to  invest,  whether  it  is 
to  be  only  as  an  adjunct  to  his  present  occupation,  or 
whether  he  has  to  depend  upon  it  for  a  living  from 
the  very  beginning,  both  for  himself  and  his  family, 
whether  he  owns  the  land  already,  intends  to  rent  it, 
or  wants  to  buy  it ;  finally,  how  much  work  he  and  his 
family  are  both  able  and  willing  to  perform.  All  these 
are  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance.  To  one 
man  just  a  few  hundred  dollars  would  give  a  nice 
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start,  and  could  be  the  foundation  of  comparative 
we  ;lth  ;  but  should  a  party  not  have  more  than  this 
sum,  and  intend  this  investment  to  be  his  only  way  of 
making  a  living,  I  can  guarantee  him  exceedingly 
rough  scratching  for  five  or  six  years.  To  another 
man  not  less  than  $5,000  or  $10,000— and  even  more- 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  right  start,  with- 
out being  compelled  to  go  under  in  his  race  for  a 
living. 

But  all,  without  exception,  need  energy,  close  at- 
tention to  business,  and  a  real  love  for  animals  in  gen 
-eral,  and  Angoras  in  particular,  in  order  to  succeed. 

The  farmer,  whose  farm  contains  much  mountain 
land,  would,  no  doubt,  have  the  advantage.  To  him 
the  industry  would  be  entirely  as  an  adjunct,  offer  the 
greatest  chances  for  large  profit,  and  the  grade  of  goats 
would  be  almost  immaterial.  He  would  succeed  with 
any  kind.  All  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  fence 
sufficient  land  in  two  pastures,  connect  these,  if  pos- 
sible, with  his  barnyard  by  a  well-fenced  lane,  con- 
struct a  pen  and  an  open  but  entirely  dry  shed,  drive 
his  gcats  out  early  in  the  morning  and  bring  them 
back  at  sunset — using  one  pasture  one  week,  the 
other  one  the  following  week.  If,  upon  their  arrival 
at  the  pen,  he  gives  them  for  a  few  weeks  some  grain 
and  a  little  salt  now  and  then,  the  goat?  will  soon  come 
home  quite  regularly,  and  he  is  rid  of  all  bother.  If 
he  cau  get  young  pups  of  a  strong,  large  kind,  from  a 
bitch  crossed  with  a  collie  dog,  and  raise  them  at  a 
kidless  naunie  until  strong  enough  to  follow  the  flock, 
they  will  soon  begin  to  protect  their  eharges  against 
all  kinds  of  other  curs — two  legged  or  four  legged — 
and,  with  very  little  instruction,  do  the  herding  much 
better  than  any  shepherd,  aud  at  much  less  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  has  been  living  on 
from  $1,200  to  $2,500  a  year,  cannot  expect  to  make  a 
comfortable  living  for  himself  and  family  on  an  in- 
vestment of  $1,000  or  $2,000  ;  however,  with  $1,000  or 
$5,000  he  might  get  along  even  in  the  very  first  year. 
Let  us,  therefore,  see  what  chances,  with  conservative 
figuring,  a  party  with  $4,000  would  have. 

He  can  lease  for  five  years  at  about  3  cents  per  acre, 
say  7,000  to  8,000  acres  of  brushy  mountain  land,  with 
privilege  to  buy  at  $1.50  per  acre.  He  would  have  to 
invest  foi  the  new  enterprise  in  three  large-sized  dou- 
ble tents,  kitchen  utensils,  furniture,  etc.,  $150 — fur- 
ther, in  three  good  general  purpose  mares,  wagon, 
harness,  saddles,  implements,  etc.,  $450;  two  cows, 
pigs,  chickens,  and  provisions,  $250 ;  625  Angora 
goats,  at  $4,  $2,500  ;  6  bucks,  $300  ;  rent,  $200  ;  cash 
on  hand,  $150. 

His  income  would  be  for  the  first  year  for  Mohair 
about  $500  ;  second  year  for  Mohair,  $900,  less  three 
additional  bucks,  $750 ;  third  year,  Mohair,  $1,600  ; 
and  sell  250  culled    does  and   wethers,    again    less 


amount  for  6  new  bucks — total,  $1,900  ;  fourth  year, 
Mohair,  $2,200;  450  culled  does  and  wethers;  total, 
$3,300;  fifth  year,  Mohair,  $3,000;  800  culled  does 
and  wethers;  total,  $5,500;  sixth  year,  Mohair,  $3,500; 
and  1,000  culled  does  and  wethers ;  total,  $7,000 ; 
seventh  year,  Mohair,  $4,000  ;  and  1,000  culls  ;  total, 
$7,500. 

From  then  on  the  income  would  increase  but  slight- 
ly; yet,  with  good  care  and  close  attention,  and  if  the 
very  best  bucks  are  used  in  the  right  way,  it  may  final- 
ly run  up  close  to  $10,000  a  year ;  but  if  the  breed- 
er would,  in  the  fourth  year,  start  a  thoroughbred 
stud  flock,  investing  each  year  from  $1,000  to  $2,000, 
and,  if  it  is  necessary,  gradually  reduce  the  number 
of  his  grade  goats,  an  almost  fabulous  income  might 
be  secured. 

I  calculate  here  about  two  acres  for  one  goat,  but, 
on  better  land,  a  correspondingly  larger  number  of 
goats  can  be  kept. 

The  above  figures,  of  course,  are  the  gross  income  ; 
and  much  of  a  breeder's  net  income  depends  upon 
how  much  or  how  little  he  intends  to  do  of  the  work 
himself.  For  the  first  year,  you  need  a  farmer,  and  a 
good,  useful  man  to  attend  the  work,  and  the  latter 
could  be  replaced  by  a  good,  smart  boy  of  16  or  18 
years.  If  no  pasture  is  to  be  kept,  you  need,  for  the 
first  year,  one  shepherd  ;  for  the  second  and  third 
years,  two  shepherds  are  necessary,  and  later  on  three 
or  four  of  them,  all  according  to  the  lay  of  the  land. 

The  above  shows  that  there  is  money  in  Angora 
goats,  plenty  of  money,  if  the  husbandry  is  only  car- 
ried on  in  the  right  way,  and  if  you  only  let  your  heads 
work  as  well  as  your  hands.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  Angora  goats  should  not  be  raised  by  the 
fifty  or  hundred  thousand  animals.  All  that  is  needed 
is  the  necessary  capital  and  brains  and  business  tact. 

Ridgewood.  N.  J.  G.  A.  Hoerle. 


HEREFORDS  AT  AUCTION. 

At  the  dispersion  sale  of  the  Fairview  herd  of 
Herefords  at  Chicago  on  April  17th  and  18th,  the 
record  price  of  Herefords  was  broken.  Dale,  the  cel- 
ebrated bull,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Graves  for  $7,500.  Mr. 
Graves  was  the  breeder  of  this  bull,  and  sold  him  to 
his  late  owner  for  $1,100.  That  the  bull  was  worth  the 
price  given  is  evidencedjby  the  fact  that  five  of  his 
calves  sold  for  the  following  prices  :  Theresa,  a  year- 
ling heifer,  $3,000 ;  Sister  Theresa,  a  calf,  $1,000; 
Beatrice,  a  calf,  $750 ;  Perfection,  a  yearling  bull, 
$1,300  ;  Perfection  Second,  ai  calf,  $950.  Those  named 
with  three  others  made  a  total  of  $S,040,  an  average  of 
a  trifle  over  $1,000  each.  At.this  sale  76  females  sold 
for  $45,330,  an  average  of  $596.45Jeach.  Twenty  bulls 
sold  for  $19,085,  an  average  of  $954.25  each,  and  96 
head  sold  for  $64,415,  an  average  of  $671  each. 
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SHEEP  IN  NORTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA— EXPE- 
RIENCE IN  RAISING  THEM. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Nearly  every  farmer  in  Northern  Pennsylvania 
keeps  more  or  less  sheep,  and  considers  them  the  most 
profitable  stock  on  his  farm.  Sheep,  when  well  taken 
care  of,  have  always  been  profitable.  When  I  was  a 
boy  there  were  two  rules  for  letting  out  sheep,  the  one 
was  to  double  them  in  four  years.  Money  lent  at 
6  per  cent,  requires  over  16  years  to  double  the  invest- 
ment. Money  in  sheep,  let  to  a  good  man,  doubles  in 
one  fourth  of  that  time,  and  if  the  good  man  was  a  good 
shepherd,  he  could  make  more  than  the  owner  of  the 
sheep.  My  father  had  40  sheep  let  to  be  doubled  in 
four  years,  and  when  the  time  had  expired  the  lessor 
sent  word  that  the  sheep  were  ready,  and  my  father 
sent  a  boy  and  myself  to  bring  them  home.  The  exact 
number  were  shut  up  in  a  stable,  and  were  a  rather 
undersized,  homely  lot.  There  seemed  to  be  more 
scalawags  than  there  ought  to  be  in  80  sheep.  No 
others  were  to  be  seen  about  the  barn  or  in  the  fields, 
and  I  felt  sorry  for  the  man  who  apparently  had  only 
been  able  to  double  the  number  taken,  and  had  re- 
ceived nothing  for  his  trouble  but  the  wool.  We 
learned,  however,  that  he  had  kept  a  fine  lot  of  more 
than  a  hundred  out  of  sight,  and  sent  my  father  the 
cullings  of  the  flock.  It  should  be  stated  that  sheep 
let  to  be  doubled  in  four  years  had  to  be  principally 
ewes.  The  other  rule  for  letting  sheep  was  to  pay  "a 
pound  of  wool  a  head,  every  year,  and  keep  the  old 
stock  good."  As  an  average  lot  of  sheep  were  worth 
only  a  dollar  a  head,  and  wool  forty  cents  per  pound, 
the  interest  on  the  price  of  a  sheep  was  40  per  cent.  ! 
In  this  rule,  as  in  the  other,  the  danger  to  the  owner 
lay  in  having  the  "old  stock"  returned  rather  the 
worse  for  age,  but  after  counting  all  the  disadvant 
ages  and  losses,  the  sheep  business  in  the  olden  times 
was  profitable  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  is  so  now. 
There  are  two  crops  a  year — a  crop  of  lambs,  and  a 
crop  of  wool.  Of  course,  in  sheep  raising,  as  in  every 
other  business,  there  must  be  thoughtfulness,  watch 
fulness,  and  painstaking.  It  has  always  been  so,  and 
in  ancient  times  it  seems  that  from  fear  of  thieves, 
dogs,  or  wild  beasts,  sheep  had  to  be  watched  by  night. 
When  my  father  had  collected  in  about  a  hundred 
sheep,  I  was  appointed  shepherd,  and  felt  highly  hon- ! 
ored.  Shepherds  were  honored  in  New  Testament 
times.  It  was  to  shepherds  near  Bethlehem,  to  whom 
the  first  announcement  was  made  of  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  I  always  liked  sheep,  and  never  cared  for 
dogs.  Until  they  have  been  worried  by  dogs  or  wild 
beasts,  sheep  are  the  most  innocent  and  confiding  an- 
imals in  the  world.  Like  little  children  they  think  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  both  man  and  beast,  are 


good  and  friendly  beings.  My  sheep  soon  became  so 
tame  that  I  could  catch  any  one  without  a  shepherd's 
crook.  Some  of  them  (if  allowed  to)  would  stand  on 
their  hind  legs  with  their  fore  feet  against  my  breast, 
and  stretch  up  their  nose  towards  my  face,  as  if  to  kiss 
me.  It  is  said  that  "  a  change  of  pasture  makes  fat 
calves."  Certain  it  is,  that  a  change  of  pasture,  or 
change  of  food,  will  make  fat  sheep.  Not  only  fatten 
them,  but  make  them  grow  larger  in  every  way.  The 
sheep  which  had  been  let,  even  those  long  past  the 
adult  age,  actually  grew  taller,  larger,  and  broader,  as 
well  as  heavier.  I  had  heard  that  sheep  taken  from 
Pennsylvania  to  New  Jersey,  though  four  or  five  years 
old,  grew,  but  did  not  believe  it.     I  believe  it  now. 

Sheep  may  be  divided  into  two  classes—  the  fine 
wool  breeds,  and  the  mutton,  breeds.  The  best  kind 
to  keep,  depends  on  the  location,  and  whether  wool, 
or  mutton  is  in  best  demand.  Near  the  towns  where 
mutton  is  wanted  there  is  no  doubt  the  mutton  breeds 
will  prove  the  more  profitable.  To  make  money  with 
muttou  sheep,  measures  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
lambs  dropped  early — say  in  February — then  by  Au- 
gust, if  well  taken  care  of,  they  bring  four  or  five  dol- 
lars when  the  market  is  not  overstocked,  which  is  sel- 
dom the  case.  People  have  discovered  there  is  no 
other  kind  of  flesh  so  tender,  delicious,  and  easily  di- 
gestible as  lamb,  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  for 
any  other  kind  of  meat. 

Sheep  are  not  so  particular  about  their  food  as  either 
the  bovines  or  horses.  They  will  eat  any  kind  of  straw 
even  buckwheat  straw,  with  apparent  relish  in  the 
winter.  Ewes,  however,  that  are  expected  to  lamb 
in  February  or  March,  should  have  clover  hay  for  a 
p  >rt  of  their  diet.  Both  ewes  and  wethers  to  do  their 
best  should  have  a  ration  of  roots  once  a  day  in  win- 
ter. Turnips,  parsnips,  beets,  or  potatoes  seem  equally 
acceptable,  but,  of  course,  rutabaga  turnips,  in  the 
right  kind  of  soil,  will  out  yield  all  other  kind  of 
roots,  and  are  the  kind  mostly  relied  upon  for  feeding 
sheep  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  animals  are  turned 
in  the  field  and  allowed  to  harvest  them  as  fast  as  they 
please.  The  ground  does  not  freeze  so  hard  there  as 
it  does  here  in  Pennsylvania.  Cracked  oats  and  corn 
meal  are  good  fattening  food  for  sheep  which  are  soon 
to  be  disposed  of,  but  for  store  sheep,  if  fed  too  freely, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  loosen  the  wool  and  make 
them  lose  part  of  their  fleece. 

We  sheltered  our  sheep  from  the  storms  in  winter, 
and  they  were  confined  in  the  stables  so  they  could  not 
get  out  until  let  out  when  the  storm  was  over.  More 
than  half  the  ailments  of  sheep  are  caused  by  getting 
wet  and  catching  cold.  The  ewes  expected  to  lamb, 
we  kept  by  themselves  in  a  warmer  3table  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flock,  and  when  one  had  a  lamb  she 
was  put  by  herself,  where  she  and  her  lamb  would 
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not  be  disturbed  by   the  others,  and   could   be  fed 
better. 

There  has  always  been  a  dispute  whether  it  paid  to 
wash  sheep.  The  dealer  who  pays  just  as  much  for 
unwashed  wool  as  for  that  which  is  washed  is  a  fool, 
and  will  soon  have  to  quit  business.  We  always 
washed  our  sheep,  and  helped  them  up  the  bank  on 
clean  ground  so  they  would  not  fall  down  and  dirty 
their  wool.  It  is  cold  work,  but  we  always  did  it  with- 
out a  jug  of  whiskey  ou  the  bank.  Shearing  sheep  is 
backaching  work,  but  inventive  genius  has  construct- 
ed a  machine,  which,  like  other  labor  saving  machines, 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  sheep  shearer. 

Sheep  must  be  kept  away  from  laurel.  Ours  once 
got  out  of  the  field  into  a  laurel  patch,  and  when  we 
found  them  nine  were  so  badly  poisoned  they  had  to 
be  drawn  home  on  a  sled.  We  gave  them  sweet  milk, 
molasses  and  clay  mixed  together,  and  about  a  pint  of 
the  mixture  was  poured  into  each  sick  sheep.  They  all 
recovered. 

No  State  can  be  successful  in  raising  sheep  unless 
there  is  a  law  to  protect  them  against  dogs. 

J.  W.  Ingham. 


JERSEYS  AS  BUTTER  PRODUCERS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

In  the  large  number  of  cows  that  comprise  the  Fil- 
ston  Farm  herd  there  are  many  of  good  butter  capac- 
ity, and  while  for  milk  reasons  we  have  not  made 
many  tests,  nevertheless,  we  have  lately  been  testing 
some  of  our  cows,  and  will  from  time  to  time  publish 
their  records.  There  are  in  our  herd  probably  twen- 
ty-five cows  with  butter  records,  and  many  more  will 
make  tests.  These  tests  are  not  forced  tests  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  simply  show  what  a  cow  can 
do  when  it  comes  to  making  butter  on  limited  feed 
and  ordinary  stable  conditions.  Butter  fat  tests  are 
made  along  with  the  churn,  and  so  far  our  best  record 
is  7  per  cent,  butter  fat. 

On  February  17th,  we  tested  Biko  91875.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Betsy's  Stoke-Pogis  2490,  out  of  Abysin- 
nia.  Biko  milked  an  average  of  41  lbs.  a  day,  and 
made  16  lbs.  14 I  oz.  of  butter  for  the  week.  Her 
butter  was  very  yellow,  and  was  not  colored  when  sold. 

Beauty  of  Glencoe  II  83056,  was  tested  February 
28th.  She  is  out  of  Beauty  of  Glencoe  41249,  by  Had 
die's  Stoke-Pogis  19458.  Beauty  is  a  large,  handsome 
cow,  and  milked  256  lbs.  11  oz.  for  the  week,  from 
which  was  made  14  lbs.  6;  oz.  of  butter.  She  is  capa 
ble  of  doing  much  better,  and  we  expect  to  see  her 
record  improve. 

The  first  heifer  sired  by  Exile  of  Filston  38537  to 
make  a  test,  was  Exile's  Merrideer  112179.  Her  dam, 
Sweet  Temperance,  is  a  daughter  of  Matilda's  Stoke- 


Pogis.  Merrideer  milked  242  lbs.  11  oz.  and  made  14 
lbs.  71  oz.  of  butter. 

Highland  Lady  Pogis  102601,  was  tested  March 
12th,  and  made  14  lbs.  121  oz.  of  butter.  She  milked 
213  lbs.,  but  it  was  extremely  rich,  and  carrried  her 
through  to  a  test.  Highland  Lady  Pogis  is  by  High- 
land Lad  332S4.  The  dam,  Lady  Werter  734534,  is 
Stoke  Pogis  Eurotas  breeding. 

The  feed  for  these  tests  was  15  lbs.  of  grain  a  day, 
mixed  in  proportions  of  3  lbs.  of  corn  meal,  2  lbs.  of 
cotton  seed  meal,  and  4  lbs.  of  bran.  The  roughage 
was  30  lbs.  of  ensilage,  with  an  occasional  feed  of  hay. 
This  feed  did  not  cost  more  than  19  cents  a  day,  and 
the  butter  was  sold  to  wholesale  trade  in  Baltimore  for 
30  cents.  Asa  B.  Gardiner,  Jr. 

Fihton  Farm,  Md. 


SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Major  W.  W.  Bentley,  the  veteran  Shorthorn 
breeder  of  Weldon,  Pulaski  county,  Va.,  writes  us 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  hold  a  public  sale  in  the 
early  fall  of  part  of  his  herd,  of  which  notice  will  be 
given  by  advertisement.  The  stock  he  expects  to 
offer  will  be  about  45  head  of  young  animals  and  cows 
with  calves  at  foot.  This  sale  will  afford  to  stockmen 
the  opportunity  of  buying  at  home  some  of  the  finest 
bred  Shorthorns  in  the  country.  The  Weldon  Herd 
has  for  very  many  years  been  noted  for  the  purity  of 
its  breeding  and  the  individual  excellence  of  its  ani- 
male,  and  at  no  time  in  the  past  have  these  character- 
istics been  more  noted  than  at  present. 


SHADE  FOR  STOCK. 

Do  not  neglect  to  provide  some  place  of  shelter  from 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  for  all  kinds  of  stock;  money 
and  time  spent  in  providing  this  will  be  found  to  be 
well  spent.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  permanent 
or  costly  shelter  be  provided,  but  sufficient  overhead 
cover  to  keep  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  sides 
are  better  left  open. 


REMEDY  FOR  HORN  FLY  ON  CATTLE. 

Pulverized  resin,  2  parts,  by  measure ;  soap  shav- 
ings, 1  part ;  water,  i  part ;  fish  oil,  1  part ;  oil  of  tar, 
1  part ;  kerosene,  1  part ;  water,  3  parts.  Place  the 
resin,  soap- shavings,  I  part  of  water  and  fish  oil  to- 
gether in  a  receptacle,  and  boil  till  the  resin  is  dis- 
solved. Then  add  the  3  parts  of  water,  following  with 
the  oil  of  tar  mixed  with  the  kerosene.  Stir  the  mix- 
ture well,  and  allow  it  to  boil  for  fifteen  minutes. 
When  cool,  the  mixture  is  ready  for  use,  and  should 
be  stirred  frequently  while  being  applied. 

The  mixture  costs  about  30  cents  a  gallon.  From 
one  eighth  to  one-half  pint  is  sufficient  for  one  appli- 
cation. To  apply  the  mixture,  a  brush  is  essential.  At 
first,  it  is  well  to  make  an  application  for  two  or  three 
days  in  succession. 
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OFFICIAL  TESTS  OF  HOLSTEIN-FRIES1AN 
COWS. 

Daring  the  month  of  April  of  the  present  year  thir 
ty-four  reports  of  soch  tests  were  received  by  me. 
Thirteen  of  these  were  of  cows  four  years  old  or  over. 
Of  these  cows  the  average  product  of  milk  was  369.9 
pounds,  the  average  percent,  of  fat  3.75,  and  the  aver- 
age product  of  fat  13.S96  pounds,  equivalent  to  17  lb?. 
5.9  oz.  butter  at  SO  per  cent,  fat  to  a  pound,  or  16  lbs. 
3.4  oz.  at  85.7  per  cent,  fat  to  a  pound.  There  were 
also  thirteen  between  three  and  four  years  old,  of 
which  the  average  milk  product  was  359.2  pounds, 
with  average  per  cent,  of  fat  3.32  and  an  average  pro 
duct  of  fat  of  11.911  pounds,  equivalent  to  14  lbs. 
14.2  oz.  butter  at  SO  per  cent,  fat  to  the  pound,  or  13 
lbs.  14.3  oz.  at  S5.7  per  cent,  to  the  pound.  The  re 
mainiug  cows,  eight  in  number,  ranged  from  1  year,  S 
months  and  20  days,  to  three  years  old,  of  which  the 
average  milk  product  was  272. S  pounds,  the  average 
per  cent,  fat  3.47,  and  the  average  product  of  fat  9.462 
pounds,  equivalent  to  11  lbs.  13.2  oz.  butter  at  80  per 
cent,  fat  to  the  pound,  or  11  lbs.  0.6  oz.  at  85.7  per 
cent,  fat  to  the  pound.  Four  net  profit  tests  were  re- 
ported :  Two  cows  of  full  age,  of  which  one  produced 
a  net  profit  of  $3,717.  and  the  other  a  net  profit  of 
$2,912  ;  one  three  year-old  cow  produced  a  net  profit 
of  $3,216,  and  one  two  year-old  a  net  profit  of  $2,916 
All  tests  are  made  for  seven  consecutive  days. 

S.  Hoxie. 
Superintendent  of  Advanced  Registry. 


HORSE  SENSE." 


Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Did  you,  farmer,  travelling  man,  or  horse  owner  of 
any  kind,  ever  think  about  your  horse  long  enough  to 
know  that  he  is  ordinarily  a  very  intelligent  creature  T 
Do  you  know  that  he  will  quickly  learn  to  do  just  what 
you  tell  him  to  do "  Farmer,  don' t  jerk  and  kick  your 
horse;  don*t  yell  at  him:  don't  torture  him  with  a 
collar  that  is  either  very  much  too  big  or  too  small ; 
don't  take  a  young  horse  and  put  him  to  hard  work 
when  the  busy  season  comes  ;  use  him  lightly  for  sev- 
eral months  before,  some  every  day,  if  possible,  then 
he  will  be  in  condition  for  hard  work,  having  become 
hardened.  Do  you  know  that  you  show  less  sense,  less 
judgment  than  your  horse  when  you  take  a  young 
thing  whose  flesh  is  soft  and  put  it  to  plowing  stiff 
land  because  one  of  the  old  horses  has  a  colt,  or  for 
some  other  reason,  no  matter  how  good,  without  the 
months  of  tuition  of  handling  of  the  muscles*  You 
forget  that  aside  from  the  exquisite  suffering  of  a  liv 
ing  creature  (which  uufortunately  but  few  of  you  con- 
sider), you  will  be  forced  to  lose  the  use  of  the  horse 


much  of  the  time  ;  he  cannot  work  with  his  shoulders 
like  pieces  of  raw  beef:  either  he  will  learn  uot  to 
pull  by  keeping  behind  the  horse  he  is  hitched  with 
or  he  will  balk  and  perhaps  be  ruined  for  life.  Give 
more  than  a  passing  thought  to  the  suffering  horse, 
who  carries  you  so  nobly,  often  when  enduring  agonies 
which  would  place  you  in  bed  and  summon  doctors 
and  nurses.  Give  the  horse  credit  for  his  intellect. 
Trust  him  more.  Be  kind  and  gentle;  don't  scold 
him  for  misbehavior  :  use  the  whip  if  necessary,  but 
follow  it  with  gentle  words  and  soft  pats  on  his  neck 
if  jou  are  riding  him  :  he  will  soon  learn  that  the 
whip  is  only  used  when  he  is  at  fault,  so  quickly  as  to 
surprise  you.  You  can  then  teach  him  to  trot,  walk, 
or  go  any  gait  at  his  command,  jus'  by  a  signal  from 
you  or  by  iising  the  word  trot  or  walk.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  his  obedience.  He  knows  that  the  whip 
will  be  used  if  he  doesn't  obey.  A  horse  can  rea- 
son— yes.  just  give  him  a  chance. 

So  few  people  realize  that  gentleness  will  control  a 
horse  often  when  force  can  accomplish  nothing.  Give 
your  horse  kind  words  and  gentle  pats  with  his  feed 
rather  than  harsh  words  and  cuffs  :  his  feelings  are  as 
easily  hurt  as  your  own.  unless  he  has  become  so 
hardened  that  the  rough  voice  passes  by  on  the  other 
side.  Judge  him  by  yourself.  What  encouragement 
would  you  have  to  do  your  work  well  if  your  em- 
ployer dealt  you  only  scant  food,  harsh  words  and  the 
whip "  See  that  his  bit  is  not  pinching  either,  because 
it  is  too  narrow,  or  because  head  stall  of  bridle  is  too 
short.  You  will  fin  :  that  work  horses  are  more  com- 
fortable with  straight  bits.  Don't  forget  to  put  pads 
under  the  collars  at  first,  not  after  the  shoulder  has 
gotten  so  sore  that  the  pad.  by  making  the  collar  too 
small,  is  a  disadvantage.  In  short,  don't  leave  your 
team  to  thQ  tender  t  mercies  of  the  hired  man.  See  to 
them  yourself.  Have  the  young  horses'  shoulders- 
bathed  with  salt  and  water  or  alum  and  water,  or 
both  :  it  hardens  them  :  do  it  when  you  first  use  him, 
don't  wait  until  the  shoulders  become  sore,  for  salt 
irritates  a  sore.  In  driving  your  young  horse  with 
another,  take  a  whip  ;  if  the  old  horse  needs  touching 
up,  use  ihe  whip,  don't  yell  at  him.  it  only  makes  the 
colt  pull  faster  and  has  no  sort  of  effect  on  the  old 
horse!    Hitch  him  always  with  a  steady,  quiet  horse. 

Caroline  Co..  Va.  P.  M. 


BUTTER  SHIPPED  INTO  VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH 
AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
In  the  year  ending  June  30th.  1899,  1.159.400  lbs. 
of  butter  was  shipped  into  Virginia  :  110.224  lbs.  was 
shipped  into  North  Carolina,  and  25S  159  lbs.  was 
shipped  into  South  Carolina.  Yet  we  are  told  dairy- 
ing canaot  be  carried  on  profitably  in  the  South  ! 
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The   Poultry   Yard. 


WHAT  GRAINS  LACK  AS  POULTRY  FOODS. 

Grains  alone  make  poor  poultry  rations.  This  was 
proven  by  tests  made  at  the  New  York  Station  in 
1898 ;  and  the  truth  has  been  confirmed  by  weighty 
evidence  from  numerous  and  extensive  trials  com 
pleted  in  1899.  The  best  grains,  in  most  palatable 
combinations — "Regular  hotel  fare  for  variety,"  as 
described  by  a  well  known  poultry  feeder — and  made 
up  in  rations  properly  balanced  according  to  the  best 
ideas  in  poultry  nutrition,  showed  a  deficiency  in 
growth- making,  egg-producing  power. 

Tn  the  preliminary  experiments,  reported  in  Bulle 
tin  149,  this  lack  of  some  factor — some  chemical  ele 
ment  or  some  peculiar  quality — was  shown  in  tests 
with  chicks,  cockerels  and  ducks.  The  rations  com 
pared  were  made  up  entirely  of  grains,  on  one  hand  ; 
of  grains,  meat  meal  and  other  animal  foods  on  the 
other.  Some  skim  milk  and  green  stuff  were  added 
to  both.  The  contrasted  rations  had  approximated 
the  same  chemical  composition,  so  far  as  protein  and 
carbohydrates  are  concerned,  and  the  same  nutritive 
ratio.  The  larger  protein  supply  in  the  animal  food 
ration  was  counterbalanced  in  the  grain  ration  by  in 
creased  amounts  of  pea  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten 
meat  and  ground  oats,  which  are  rich  in  this  flesh 
forming  element  of  nutrition. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  complete  equality  of 
the  rations,  so  far  as  nutritive  ratio  are  concerned,  the 
animal  food  ration  give  the  best  results.  Upon  it  the 
chicks  grew  much  faster  and  gained  more  flesh  for  the 
same  amounts  of  food  given  ;  the  cockeiels  also  did 
better  upon  the  meat  meal  than  upon  grains  alone,  so 
long  as  they  made  profitable  growth  at  all ;  and  the 
ducks  throve  and  grew  rapidly  in  the  pens  fed  the 
meat  meal,  dried  blood  or  cut  bone  ;  while  growth  was 
slow  and  deaths  frequent  in  the  pens  where  grain  alone 
were  fed. 

Though  most  carefully  conducted  and  most  striking 
in  its  results,  this  series  of  tests  was  not  conclusive. 
It  is  a  maxim  of  careful  investigation  that  "One  and 
only  one  cause  of  variation  can  be  allowed  in  any  com 
parative  test  of  materials  if  absolute  accuracy  is  se- 
cured." That  is,  for  example,  if  we  wish  to  know 
whether  clay  loam  or  sandy  loam  is  best  for  the  growth 
of  strawberries,  we  must  make  all  conditions  alike  for 
the  plauts  except  the  soil.  The  same  variety  must  be 
grown  on  equal  plats  or  boxes,  side  by  side  to  secure 
uniform  light  and  heat ;  equal  amounts  of  the  same 
fertilizers  must  be  used  ;  and  the  plants  must  receive 
the  same  amounts  of  water.  Even  then,  if  one  of  the 
two  plats  or  boxes  is  nearer  a  bed  of  vigorous  plants 
of  some  other  variety  the  difference  in  yield  may  be 
due  partly  to  better  pollination,  not  to  soil  difference 
alone.  Every  condition  must  be  alike  for  both,  except 
that  condition  of  which  the  influence  is  considered. 

This  careful  weeding  out  of  factors  which  may  in 
fluence  results  makes  securing  certainty  through  ex- 
perimentation a  slow  matter  ;  and  in  no  class  of  work 
must  so  many  things  be  considered  as  in  feeding  ex 
periments. 

In  this  test,  for  instance,  the  materials  were  so  pro- 
portioned that  all  the  commonly  considered  food  com- 
pounds were  equal  in  amount,  their  source,  only,  dif- 


ferent ;  the  birds  fed  were  alike  in  breed  and  methods 
of  hatching  and  brooding  ;  equal  in  number,  age  and 
weight ;  aud  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  housing, 
care,  watering  and  all  controllable  factors.  The  ex- 
perimenter might  well  seem  justified  in  saying  that  the 
good  effect  of  the  one  ration  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
part  of  the  protein  in  this  ration  came  from  animal 
food. 

Careful  study  of  the  chemical  analyses,  however, 
showed  that  the  two  sets  of  rations  differed  in  one 
other  particular.  The  meat- meal  ration  contained 
much  more  of  the  ash  or  mineral  elements  than  did 
the  rations  made  up  of  grain  alone.  Mineral  matter 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  animal  body,  and  must  be 
considered  in  the  food,  especially  of  the  young  ani- 
mal ;  therefore  this  discrepancy  could  not  be  set  aside. 
So  long  as  the  two  possible  causes  of  variation  were 
p  esent — different  sources  of  protein  and  different 
amounts  of  ash — it  was  impossible  to  say  to  which  fac- 
tor was  due  the  better  effect  of  the  animal  food  ration. 
In  these  trials  also,  some  skim  milk  and  curd  had 
been  used  with  the  grain  ration  ;  so  the  comparison 
was  not  strictly  between  grains  alone  and  grains  with 
animal  food.  As  milk  is  an  animal  product  there 
was  a  little  animal  matter  even  in  the  "all-grain" 
ration. 

To  meet  these  conditions  other  experiments  had 
been  planned  aud  were  carried  out  in  1898  and  1899. 
In  the  first  series  similar  contrasted  rations  were  used 
as  in  the  tests  reported  in  Bulletin  149  ;  but  the  foods 
were  somewhat  differently  combined  to  secure  greater 
palatabilitv  for  the  ration  made  up  wholly  of  grains. 
The  amount  of  ash  in  the  two  rations  was  still  unlike. 
One  ration  for  chicks  aud  hens  consisted  of  wheat, 
cracked  corn,  barley,  oats  and  a  mixture  made  up  of 
corn  meal  (14  parts  by  weight)  ;  animal  meal,  11  ; 
ground  oats,  2  ;  wheat  bran,  2  ;  pea  meal,  2  ;  wheat 
middlings,  1 ;  O.  P.  linseed  meal,  1  ;  malt  sprouts,  1 ; 
brewer's  grains,  1;  and  gluten  meal,  1.  The  con- 
trasted ration,  grains  only,  consisted  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  a  mixture  of  pea  meal,  7  ;  wheat  bran,  7  ; 
O.  P.  linseed  meal,  6  ;  gluten  meal,  4  ;  corn  meal,  3  ; 
ground  oats,  3  ;  malt  sprouts,  2  ;  brewer's  grains,  2  ; 
and  wheat  middlings,  2.  One  pound  of  salt  was  used 
for  each  360  pounds  of  each  mixture.  For  the  duck- 
lings, wheat  bran,  corn  meal  and  ground  oats  were 
used  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  mixtures. 

Five  lots  of  chicks  were  fed  upon  each  ration,  and 
in  every  case  the  lot  fed  upon  grains  alone  required 
more  dry  matter  in  the  food  for  each  pound  of  grain 
than  did  the  corresponding  lot  fed  on  the  ration  com- 
posed in  part  of  animal  meal.  The  same  result  held 
true  with  the  four  lots  of  laying  hens  compared  ;  for 
it  took  more  grain  to  produce  a  pound  of  eggs  than  it 
did  grain  and  meat  meal.  The  average  with  both 
chicks  and  hens  was  nearly  one  fourth  (23  per  cent.) 
more  food  required  on  grains  alone,  for  each  pound  of 
flesh  or  eggs,  than  on  the  animal  meal  ration. 

The  difference  was  much  more  striking  in  the  case 
of  the  ducklings  ;  for  here  animal  meal  seems  a  neces- 
sity. The  ducklings  under  the  o'-her  ration  died  so 
rapidly  that  the  test  had  to  be  continued  in  a  changed 
form  after  four  weeks,  some  animal  food  being  given 
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to  the  lot  started  on  grain  alone.  Up  to  the  time  the 
change  was  made  it  took  2  j  times  as  much  food  for  a 
pound  of  gain  for  the  grain  fed  birds  as  for  the  others. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  the  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  were  slightly  altered  in  each  ration  ; 
but  the  contrast  was  still  maintained  between  all-grain 
and  part  grain,  part  animal  meal.  To  supply  the 
mineral  matter  which  was  lacking  in  the  all  grain  ra 
tion,  bones  were  burned  to  get  rid  of  all  organic  mat 
ter.  and  the  tine  ash  was  added  in  sufficient  amount  to 
make  the  weight  of  ash  in  the  two  rations  practically 
equal. 

Upon  the  grain  ration,  thus  supplemented  by  the 
ash,  the  three  lots  of  chicks  grew  just  as  well,  remained 
as  healthy,  and  made  as  good  gains  as  did  the  three 
lots  fed  part  animal  food.  The  gain  upon  the  ash- 
supplemented  grains  was  made  upon  a  little  less  food 
for  each  pound  than  that  upon  the  other  ration.  Lay 
ing  hens,  also,  upon  this  ration,  made  equal  in  mine- 
ral matter,  produced  as  great  a  weight  of  eggs  as  upon 
the  animal  meal  ration  for  most  of  the  time,  but  be 
gan  to  show  a  slight  advantage  for  the  animal  food 
toward  the  end  of  the  thirty  weeks. 

With  ducklings,  on  the  contrary,  the  addition  of 
ash  to  the  grains  made  this  ration  much  better  for 
them  than  the  grains  alone  had  been,  and  reduced  the 
difference  in  rate  of  gain  between  the  rations  :  but  the 
animal  meal  ration  was  still  best.  The  lot  receiving 
the  graius  required  nearly  one-third  more  food  for  each 
pound  of  gain  than  the  lot  on  the  animal  food. 

In  these  tests.  1.000  chicks  and  170  ducklings  have 
been  grown  to  marketable  size,  and  00  hens  and  40 
cockerels  have  been  fed  for  lengthy  periods ;  so  that 
the  evidence  has  the  weight  of  time  and  numbers. 
It  all  points  in  one  direction  :  Toward  superiority  of 
rations  containing  animal  food  over  thosp  made  up  of 
grain  alone.  In  no  case  has  the  reverse  of  this  proven 
true,  and  in  nearly  all  the  trials  the  difference  has  been 
most  noticeable.  When  tne  lack  of  mineral  matter  in 
an  all  grain  ration,  as  compared  with  one  containing 
animal  meal,  is  supplied  by  bone  ash.  the  difference 
disappears  or  favors  the  grain  ration — so  far  as  chicks 
and  laying  hens  are  concerned.  That  is,  it  is  the 
small  amount  of  ash  in  the  grain  ration  which  makes 
this  ration  inferior  to  one  containing  animal  meal, 
rather  than  a  difference  in  quality  of  the  protein. 

Practically,  this  is  of  little  importance,  for,  except 
under  rare  conditions  like  those  surrounding  these 
experiments,  it  would  be  easier,  cheaper  and  better 
to  use  animal  meal,  meat  scraps  or  cut  bone  to  sup 
plernent  a  ration  for  fowls  in  confinement,  than  to  burn 
the  bones  or  to  buy  bone  ash.  Something  to  supple 
ment  the  ash-poor  grains  they  must  have,  and  it  is 
simpler  to  give  it  in  a  natural  form,  combined  with 
valuable  protein  and  fats,  than  to  burn  out  the  organic 
matter  and  give  the  ash  only. 

In  farm  poultry  feeding,  where  the  birds  have  the 
range  of  orchard  and  pasture,  of  course  they  get  ani- 
mal food  in  the  insects  aud  worms  and  snails  which 
they  scatch  for  so  vigorously  ;  so  grains  may  make  up 
practically  all  the  ration  fed.  The  birds  themselves 
will  attend  to  the  supply  of  animal  food. 

With  ducks,  however,  even  the  addition  of  the  bone 
ash  did  not  make  the  grains  a  perfect  feed.  Ducks  are 
naturally  great  lovers  of  small  fish  and  frogs  and 
snails  aud  such  forms  of  animal  life  found  in  their 
water  excursions,  and  unless  they  have  something  to 


take  the  place  of  this  animal  matter,  they  cannot  do 
their  best.  F.  H.  Haix. 

New  York  Experiment  Station.  Genera,  X.  Y. 


REMEDY   FOR  CHOLERA. 


Worth  Fifty  Years'  Subscription  to  the  "  Southern 
Planter." 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

During  my  thirty  years'  experience  in  breeding 
fancy  poultry,  my  flocks  were  frequently  visited  by 
cholera,  and  I  have  spent  at  least  a  hundred  dollars 
trying  almost  everything  recommended  or  advertised, 
but  until  two  years  ago  have  never  found  auythiug 
that  would  cure  or  prevent  it  except  occasionally. 

I  discovered  it  through  a  lady  friend,  who.  having 
her  flock  attacked  with  this  disease,  seut  for  me  as  an 
expert  to  advise  her  the  best  thing  to  do. 

She  had  lost  a  number,  and  at  that  time  had  two 
White  Leghorn  cockerels  in  a  coop,  so  far  goue  that 
they  could  not  raise  their  heads  off  the  floor,  nor  open 
their  eyes,  and  with  very  dark  combs. 

I  very  promptly  told  her  to  have  them  taken  a  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  killed  and  burned  or  buried,  and 
to  treat  likewise  any  that  showed  the  least  sign  of 
sickness,  and  to  give  the  others  a  little  Duval  &  Nor- 
ton's Horse  Tonic  in  their  water  every  day — this  be- 
ing the  most  effective  of  any  remedy  I  have  ever  tried. 

She  said,  several  months  ago,  the  doctor  gave  her 
some  medicine  for  colic,  and  it  cured  her,  and  ought 
to  cure  a  chicken,  and  brought  a  small  vial  out  aud 
said  she  was  going  to  try  it. 

I  laughed  and  left,  telling  her  that  the  whole  flock 
would  die  if  she  did  not  do  as  I  said. 

Just  six  days  after  that,  in  passing,  she  called  me  in, 
]  and  showed  me  the  two  cockerels,  perfectly  well,  with 
bright,  red  combs,  and  I  could  hardly  realize  it.  She 
had  put  some  of  the  medicine  from  the  vial  in  the 
water  for  the  flock  to  drink,  and  had  not  another  case 
to  develop,  although  a  number  had  previously  died. 
I  immediately  got  the  bottle  and  had  it  filled.  Have 
tried  it  a  great  many  times  myself,  as  well  as  recom- 
mended it  to  others,  and  have  never  heard  of  its 
failure  to  cure  in  a  single  instance.  It  is  too  good  to 
keep  a  secret,  and  being  so  cheap  and  obtainable  at 
any  drug  store,  there  is  no  reason  why  your  subscribers 
]  should  ever  suffer  loss  on  this  account  hereafter.  Ten 
cent's  worth  of  it  is  enough.  Keep  it  ready  for  the 
first  appearance.  It  is  simply  chlor  anodyne.  Give 
those  affected  ten  drops  in  half  a  teaspoouful  of  water 
every  two  hours  until  relieved.  Give  the  flock  twenty- 
I  five  drops  to  every  half  pint  of  drinking  water  until 
I  the  disease  has  disappeared 

This  prescription  is  worth  the  cost  of  fifty  j  ears' 
j  subscription  to  the  Southern  Planter  to  any  poultry 
breeder.  Geo.  T.  King. 


Although  many  foods  have  been  recommended  for 
young  chicks,  we  have  always  had  excellent  success 
with  stale  bread  and  oatmeal,  fed  in  the  dry  condition, 
until  the  chicks  are  ten  days  old.  when  they  may  be 
given  cracked  corn  and  wheat  screenings  also.  Too 
much  soft  food  is  not  wholesome  for  them. 


1900.  J 
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The   Horse. 


THE  HACKNEY  AS  A  CROSS  ON   AMERICAN 
STOCK. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Southern  Planter  there  is  a 
paragraph  which  seems  to  advise  the  breeding  of  the 
Hackney  upon  American  stock, and  makes  some  claims 
for  the  Hackney  that  will  be  hard  to  sustain.  The 
first  is  a  statement  that  the  Hackney  "  has  been  bred 
pure  for  hundreds  of  years.-'  To  have  a  pure-bred 
animal  of  any  kind  we  must  have  from  six  to  eight 
uncontaminated  crosses  of  blood  in  the  breed  sought 
for,  and  as  there  was  no  Hackney  stud-book  until 
quite  recent  years  there  would  be  no  pure  bred  found- 
ation stock  "hundreds  of  years"  ago  for  the  latter 
day  Hackneys  to  be  descended  from.  To  the  second 
claim,  that  the  American  trotting 'horse  "traces  di- 
rectly" to  the  Hackney,  I  defy  any  man  to  produce  a 
horse  with  a  reputable  record  at  any  gait  that  is  de 
scendtd  from  a  Hackney  without  a  cross  of  more  pre 
potent  trotting  blood.  It  is  quite  true  that  Bell 
founder  sired  the  dam  of  Hambletonian  10,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  she  was  the  only  trotter  he  ever  got 
during  the  twenty  one  seasons  he  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  even  this  credit  does  not  belong  to  the 
Hackneys  as  Bellfounder  was  foaled  long  before  the 
Hackneys  were  called  a  breed,  and  that  neither 
James  Boott,  who  imported  him,  Samuel  Joaques. 
Jr.,  who  managed  him,  or  T.  T.  Kissam,  who  had 
charge  of  him,  ever  called  him  a  Hackney,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  name  was  not  then  in 
vented.  The  same  writer  credits  imported  Messenger 
with  being  a  thoroughbred  horse.  How  can  he  be 
thoroughbred  when  his  dam's  identity  has  never  been 
established  and  his  great  grand  sire  was  out  of  a  mare 
of  unknown  breeding.  The  American  trotting  horse, 
the  harness  horse  par  excellence,  that  has  beaten  the 
Hackney  in  the  show  ring  and  the  sale  ring,  on  the 
track  and  on  the  road,  is  descended  from  a  number  of 
families  of  horses,  all  the  prominent  members  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Seely's  American  Star,  trace 
either  to  Messenger  or  to  a  pacing  ancestry,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  were  it  possible  to  trace  the  pedigree  of 
the  so  called  Canadian  stallion,  the  sire  of  Seeley's 
American  Star,  he  would  cease  to  be  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule,  leaving  that  honor  to  the  chest- 
nut son  of  Old  Bellfounder  and  Velocity  with  his  one 
performance  in  2:41  under  saddle.  The  Hackney 
horse  is  not  a  trotter,  he  is  not  a  runner,  he  cannot  be 
called  a  hunter,  and  he  certainly  never  has  been  known 
a  pacer.  He  must  then  go  on  the  market  in  competi- 
tion with  the  trotters  that  do  not  show  speed  enou"h 
to  encourage  development — the  runners  that  cannot 


earn  their  oats  at  outlawed  tracks,  the  hunters  that 
cannot  jump,  and  the  pacers  that  insist  upon  progress- 
ing with  a  diagonal  instead  of  a  lateral  step.  In  other 
words,  he  competes  only  with  the  failures  of  the  breed- 
ers who  aim  at  something  more  useful  and  higher 
priced.  He  occupies  the  same  place  in  horsedom  as 
the  dairy  cow  that  gives  no  milk  and  the  butcher's 
beast  that  will  not  get  fat,  do  in  the  stockyard.  If  we 
must  breed  our  mares  let  us  breed  for  a  special  pur- 
pose; the  successes  will  give  us  high  priced  horses 
and  the  failures  will  surely  supply  us  with  all  the 
hacks  we  need.  Let  each  breeder  study  the  local  de- 
mand and  breed  to  the  best  individual  of  the  type 
that  brings  the  most  money  in  his  neighborhood, 
whether  it  be  the  trotter,  the  pacer,  the  runner,  the 
jumper,  or  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  ass,  but 
do  not  patronize  the  only  breed  the  automobile  can 
render  worthless. 

Mathews  Co.,  Va.  Percival  Hicks. 

[We  publish  the  foregoing,  not  from  any  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  the  writer  but  to  show  our  willing- 
ness to  admit  all  sides  of  the  great  question  of  the 
type  of  horses  to  be  bred  to  a  hearing.  Coming  as  we 
do  from  one  of  the  two  counties  pre  eminently  cele- 
brated for  breeding  the  purest  Hackneys  in  England, 
and  having  always  kept  a  Hackney  when  on  the  farm 
for  general  riding  and  driving  purposes,  and  knowing 
thus  from  personal  experience  how  reliable  and  val- 
uable for  all  purposes,  except  racing,  the  Hackney  is, 
a  reliability  which  has  gained  him  almost  universal 
recognition  as  a  useful  type  of  horse  all  over  the  world, 
and  one  always  in  demand,  we  are  not  willing  to 
silently  allow  his  character  to  be  assailed.  His  pre- 
potency and  purity  of  breeding  is  shown  conclusively 
by  the'fact  that,  bred  on  Virginia  mares  of  racing  or 
trotting  type,  he  stamps  the  Hackney  form  and  style 
unmistakably  on  the  progeny  and  produces  a  horse 
saleable  always  at  a  good  price. — Ed.] 


NOTES. 

An  old  subscriber  and  regular  patron  of  the  South- 
ern Planter,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  obtained  the 
most  satisfactory  results  from  its  advertising  columns, 
is  Mr.  T.  O.  Sandy,  of  the  Gro"e  Stock  Farm,  which 
is  but  a  short  distance  from  Burkeville,  in  Nottoway 
county,  Va  Burkeville  is  less  uhan  sixty  miles  from 
Richmond,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Southern  and 
Norfolk  and  Western  railways,  being  easy  ot  access 
by  either  route.  There  are  900  acres  of  land  in  the 
Grove  Farm,  which  is  principally  devoted  to  breeding 
and  rearing  live  stock,  and  in  that  direction  Mr. 
Sandy  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  farmer,  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  present  season  has  been  a  prosperous  one  at  the 
Giove,  and  sales  have  been  numerous,  while  satisfac- 
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tory  prices  have  been  realized.  On  account  of  hardy 
constitution,  soundness  and  docility  of  temper  fitting 
them  for  general  purpose,  road  and  driving  horses, 
the  Hackney  is  given  the  preference  at  the  Grove,  and 
the  imported  stallion.  The  Duke,  a  roan  sou  of  Silver 
Star  and  Fanny,  by  Rob  Rr>y,  is  kept  for  service.  He 
is  a  horse  of  powerful  muscular  development,  yet 
symmetrical  in  form,  and  decidedly  attractive  in  ap 
pearance.  He  has  been  kept  busy  in  the  stud  since 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  and  some  of  the  best 
mares  in  that  section  have  been  bred  to  him.  The 
late  Capt.  Orris  A.  Browne,  of  Cape  Charles,  Va,,  who 
formerly  owned  The  Duke,  and  thought  very  highly 
of  him,  frequently  said  that  the  roan  stallion  was  the 
only  horse  he  had  found  able  to  take  up  his  weight 
(250  pounds),  and  carry  it  day  after  day,  doing  it 
cheerfully  and  standing  the  work  well. 

Holstein  cattle  are  accorded  the  preference  over  all 
other  breeds  br  Mr.  Sandy,  and  his  herd,  headed  by 
the  fine  bull,  Sir  Netherland  of  Maples,  is  a  choice 
one,  while  the  cows,  twenty  in  number,  represent  the 
richest  strains  of  blood.  Berkshire  hogs,  Brown  Leg 
horn  and  Plymouth  Rock  chicken*,  aud  English  Bea 
gle  dogs  are  also  bred  at  the  Grove,  where  visitors  are 
accorded  the  best  of  treatment,  and  may  find  much 
of  interest  in  a  stroll  over  the  broad  acres  of  the  farm. 


One  of  the  finest  appointed  breeding  establishments 
in  America  is  Mayfield  Stud  Farm,  Leesburg,  Va., 
owned  by  J.  Story  Curtis,  the  South  African  million 
aire.  The  collection  of  thoroughbred  horses  there  is 
a  grand  one,  and  represents  a  big  outlay  of  money. 
The  stallions  in  use,  five  in  number,  are  all  imported 
horses.  Imp.  Saville,  a  son  of  Hampton,  out  of  Lil 
lian,  whose  fee  is  $250,  heads  the  stud,  while  after 
him  comes  Contract,  by  Isonomy,  out  of  Wedding 
Ring  ;  Benvenuto,  by  Galopin,  out  of  Queen  of  Dia 
monds ;  Mincemeat,  by  St.  Augustine,  out  of  Cutlet ; 
and  Royal  Stag,  the  son  of  Highland  Chief  from  B  ir 
celona,  by  Barcaldine.  The  broodmare  band  includes 
American  bred  matrons  of  the  choicest  individuality 
and  breeding  ;  also  a  fine  collection  of  English  mares, 
while  four,  Reprieve,  Heatherell,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Rosanna,  were  bred  in  South  Africa  and  imported 
direct,  Mr.  Charles  Mott,  who  directs  affairs  at  the 
Farm,  is  a  student  of  bloodlines  and  pedigrees,  and 
the  fancier  of  thoroughbred  horses  who  may  visit 
Mayfield  will  be  charmed  by  the  sights  to  be  seen  at 
this  splendidly  equipped  breeding  establishment. 

Recent  foals  at  Alamance  Farm,  Graham,  N.  C,  the 
property  of  that  prince  of  buyers,  breeders  and  owners 
of  the  Old  North  State,  include  a  brown  colt  by  Grego 
riau,  out  of  Coralyn,  by  Dictator,  and  an  unusually 
handsome  filly  by  the  same  sire  out  of  Blondette, 
dam  of  Governor  Holt,  2:15,  by  Leland,  and  both 
mares  were  bred  back.  One  of  the  best  prospects  in 
the  Alamance  Farm  stable  of  trotters  and  pacers  is 
Eliza  Ingram,  a  chestnut  filly,  4,  by  Johu  R.  Gentry, 
out  of  Blondette,  while  Katherine  Wharton,  a  brown 
filly,  4,  by  Baronet,  out  of  Coralyn,  is  just  a>>out  as 
promising.  Johu  R.  Gentry,  who,  in  point  of  record, 
ranks  second  to  Star  Pointer,  1:59},  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  pacers,  was  formerly  owned 
by  Mr.  Holt,  as  was  Baronet.  Gentry  cost  the  master 
of  Alamance  Farm  an  even  $10,000,  "while  $3,0o0  was 
paid  for  Baronet  when  three  years  old. 


The  big  bay  gelding  Rustler,  by  Hustler  Russell, 
2:12},  owned  by  E  D.  Christian,  Jr.,  of  this  city, 
proved  himself  quite  a  good  horse  at  the  Gentlemen's 
Driving  Park,  Baltimore,  ou  May  22d,  when  he  won 
the  2:35  class,  trotting,  and  earned  a  record  of  2:24i 
in  the  second  heat.  Used  as  a  road  horse  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  Rustler  was  handled  only  a  short 
while  this  season,  but  came  to  his  speed  rapidly  and 
trotted  a  trial  close  to  2:20  before  leaving  home.  He 
was  bred  by  W.  E.  McAfee,  Shelby  City,  Ky.,  who 
owned  his  sire  and  dam,  the  latter  being  Lady  Pilot, 
by  Pilot  Mambrino.  Rustler  was  driven  in  his  race 
at  Baltimore  by  C.  A.  Pusey,  of  this  city,  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  game,  as  nearly  twenty  years  ago  he 
took  Lona  Guffin,  2:23!  down  the  Grand  Circuit  line, 
whil3  since  then  he  has  trained  aud  driven  in  winning 
races,  such  good  ones  as  Mosul,  2:091  ;  Firewood, 
2:17}  ;  Little  Betz,  2:23},  and  others. 


Mr.  A.  D.  Payne,  of  the  A.nnita  Stud,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va  ,  reports  that  his  1900  crop  of  thoroughbred 
yearlings,  eleven  in  number,  is  about  the  best  ever 
turned  out  at  the  Farm.  They  are  mostly  by  the  An- 
nita  sires  Jim  Gray,  the  son  of  Teu  Broeck  and  Alice 
Gray,  by  Enquirer,  and  Imp.  Water  Level,  an  English 
bred  son  of  Isonomy  and  Water  Lily,  by  Lord  Lyon, 
from  whose  loins  came  Water  Crest,  Waterhouse,  and 
other  good  winners.  Jim  Gray  was  a  superior  race- 
horse himself,  while  his  get  includes  Grayless,  winner 
of  the  Bluegrass  stakes  at  Louisville  this  spring,  Gray- 
ling and  others.  The  Annita  yearlings  will  be  sold  by 
the  American  Horse  Exchange,  New  York,  on  June 
11th,  and  among  them  are  full  brothers  to  Grayling, 
Water  Crest,  Hardy  C,  and  other  good  race  horses, 
while  their  dams  are  choicely  bred  daughters  of  Eolus 
and  other  great  sires. 


Capt.  John  L.  Roper,  of  the  Foxhall  Farm,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  is  very  proud  over  the  arrival  of  a  couple  of  very 
handsome  trotting  bred  fillies  that  were  recently  drop- 
ped at  the  farm — one  of  them  being  by  Great  Stakes, 
2:20,  the  premier  sire  at  Foxhall.  out  of  Jessie  Stam- 
boul,  dam  of  Clesomtay,  2:181,  and  the  other  by  the 
famous  Allerton,  2:091,  out  of  Mime,  by  Eagle  Bird. 
Jessie  Stamboul  is  a  very  richly  bred  mare,  being  by 
Stamboul  from  a  sister  to  lona,  2:17J,  by  Alcyone, 
out  of  the  great  brood  mare  Jessie  Pepper. 


Mr.  Louis  Becker,  of  Baltimore,  an  old  subscriber 
to  the  Planter,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  the  trotting 
horse,  is  much  elated  over  the  possession  of  a  pair  of 
very  handsome  twin  fillies  dropped  at  his  country 
home  near  Arlington,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore,  ou  May 
20th.  They  are  bays  in  color,  marked  alike,  and  of 
fine  conformation.  The  youngsters  were  sired  b\  Bow 
Bells,  2:19},  dam  Imbroglio,  by  Nutwood,  second  dam 
Silica,  by  Princeps. 

M.  L.  Bergen,  a  well  known  trainer  and  driver  of 
trotters,  died  here  receutly.  Familiarly  known  as 
"Red  Mike,"  Bergen  was  a  skilful  conditioner,  and 
one  of  the  best  care  takers  in  the  profession.  To  him 
was  due  the  credit  of  developing  and  bringing  out  the 
giaut  gelding,  Mosul,  2:091,  by  Sultan,  and  other  good 
horses.  Bergen  had  made  Richmond  his  home  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  hailed  from  Paterson,  N.  J.r 
where  his  remains  were  sent  to  relatives. 

Broad  Rock. 
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fliscellaneous. 


A    TOBACCO    EXPERIMENT   STATION    AND 
flODEL  FARfl 


An  Open   Letter   to   the    State    Board 
of  Agriculture. 

To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Virginia: 

Gentlemen, — The  act  of  the  General  Assembly  ap 
proved  29th  December,  1899,  imposing  a  tag  tax  upon 
fertilizers  will  find  the  Department  an  Income  esti 
mated  by  the  Commissioner  at  $30,000. 

By  the  terms  of  this  act,  the  Board  is  restricted  in 
the  use  of  this  fund  to  "Experiments  in  the  nutrition 
and  growth  of  plants,  with  a  view  to  accertain  what 
fertilizers  are  best  suited  to  the  various  crops  of  the 
State,  and  whether  other  crops  may  not  be  advantage- 
ously grown  on  its  soil,  reporting,  publishing,  and 
disseminating  said  results." 

It  is  needless  now  to  inquire  why  the  Supplemental 
or  Mann  Bill  did  not  become  a  law,  or  what  the  Board 
may  do  when  authority  is  granted  by  the  Legislature. 
The  fact  stands  out,  that  after  paying  $500  to  the 
Commissioner,  the  expenses  of  the  Board,  and  the  cost 
of  operating  the  law,  the  Board  though  given  absolute 
power  over  the  fund,  is  restricted  to  the  specific  line 
of  investigation  indicated  in  the  clause  quoted.  The 
surplus  available  for  this  purpose  should  not  be  less 
than  $15,000. 

The  discretionary  power  with  which  the  Board  is 
invested,  imposes  in  fact  a  grave  nsponsibility.     If 
not  wisely  and  judiciously  used  in  the  only  line  indi 
cated,  the  result  will  prove  disastrous  to  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture.     The  farmers  will  join  the  fer 
tilizer  men  in  demanding  a  repeal  of  the  law,  if  not 
the  reorganization  of  a  department  which  has  proved 
unequal  to  the  task  assigned  it.     As  the  larger  part  of 
this  fund  arises  from  fertilizers  used  upon  the  tobacco 
crop,  what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to  set  aside 
the  bulk  of  the  surplus  available  for  experimentation, 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Tobacco  Experiment  Station 
and  Model  Farm  in  the  Tobacco  Belt. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  has  given  employment  to  a  large  part  of  the 
population,  while  its  transportation,  sale  and  manufac- 
ture, have  furnished  the  basis  for  the  largest  and  most 
lucrative  commercial  and  individual  enterprises.  It 
is  to-day  the  staple  crop  of  half  the  agricultural  pop 
ulation  of  the  State,  and  the  trade  and  manufacture 
sustained  by  it  have  built  up  and  enriched  the  cities 
of  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  Danville,  and 
Farmville,  with  numerous  villages.  No  other  com 
modify  enters  so  largely  into  the  life  and  business  in 
terest  of  all  the  people,  and  no  other  interest  presents 
so  strong  a  claim  to  the  fostering  care  and  develop 
ment  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  organization  of  the  American  and  Continental 
Tobacco  Companies,  and  the  concentration  of  all  the 
foreign  orders  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  enables  these 
corporations  to  fix  the  price  paid  to  the  planter,  as 
well  as  that  paid  by  the  consumer,  without  regard  to 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  or  the  value  of  the  pro 
duct — which  has  exercised  a  most  demoralizing  effect 
upon  this  important  interest.    While  stocks  of  tobacco 


in  this  country  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for  ten 
years,  and  although  the  crops  of  the  past  five  years 
have  been  smaller  than  during  the  previous  five  years, 
yet  the  prices  paid  lor  tobacco  are  tending  down- 
ward, and  are  held  down  by  combinations  in  the  trade 
below  the  cost  of  production,  for  three  fourths  of  the 
tobacco  made  iu  this  State.  The  poverty  of  the  plan- 
ters renders  them  powerless  to  do  anything  in  the 
premises  without  the  assistance  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

Fortunately,  it  turns  out  that  the  embarrassment 
which  hasty  aud  imperfect  legislation  imposed  upon 
the  Board,  may  be  relieved  by  the  emergency  of  this 
great  interest  which  offers  a  field  of  research  and  in- 
vestigation just  along  the  line  indicated  iu  the  law  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature  in  December  last. 

The  surplus  arising  from  the  ixtaq  tax"  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Board  will  furnish 
a  nucleus  around  which  this  important  interest  can 
organize  and  crjstalize. 

Iu  fact,  we  have  reached  a  period  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  evolution  of  its  indus- 
tries, where  success  cannot  he  attained  without  organi- 
zation, specialization  and  centralization.  In  other  words, 
every  business  must  be  conducted  on  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  the  system  must  be  intensive  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  extensive  and  loose  systems  which 
have  characterized  the  past.  This  cannot  be  done  ex- 
cept by  scientific  men,  who  are  supplied  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  equipment,  such  as  are  found 
in  a  modern  Experiment  Station. 

Plan  of  Organization. 

In  order  that  a  vital  union  may  be  established  and 
maintained  between  the  planting  interest  and  this  in- 
stitution, it  is  proposed  that  the  planters  in  their  re- 
spective neighborhoods  shall  be  organized  into  Co  ope- 
rative Tobacco  Unions,  the  local  unions  into  county 
unions,  aud  all  the  counties  into  a  District  Union  or 
State  Association,  who  shall  elect  the  Board  of  Control 
of  this  Station.  This  Board  of  Control,  together  with 
the  members  of  the  St&te  Board  of  Agriculture  from 
the  dark  and  bright  districts,  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  members,  shall 
elect  the  Director,  Treasurer  and  other  employees  of 
said  Station,  and  cut  out  its  work  and  indicate  such 
investigations  as  may  be  necessary  to  foster  and  de- 
velop this  paramount  interest.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned : 

1.  Geological  and  mineralogical  investigations  which 
will  lead  to  a  classification  of  the  tobacco  soils,  with 
their  adaptations  and  fitness  for  the  production  of  the 
various  types,  grades  and  classes  of  tobacco  demanded 
by  the  trade. 

2.  Experiments  with  the  different  varieties  of  tobacco 
in  use  among  the  planters,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  kinds  are  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  the 
most  approved  types  which  are  demanded  by  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  consumers. 

3.  Investigations  with  the  different  fertilizer  ele- 
ments, through  field  experiments  upon  the  different 
soils  to  ascertain  what  combinations  produce  the  most 
approved  types  of  tobacco. 
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4.  These  experiments  shonld  be  conducted  through- 
out the  tobacco  section  upon  the  basis  laid  down  in 
"Circular  No.  8,"  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
1878 — by  which  means  the  best  varieties  of  tobacco' 
and  the  fertilizers  adapted  to  their  production  will  be  I 
shown  in  each  case. 

5.  Investigations  into  the  origin,  life,  history  and 
means  of  destroying  insect  enemies :  also  the  diseases  to 
which  the  plant  is  liable — the  cultivation,  curing,  fer- 
mentation and  classification,  as  well  as  the  statistics  of 
tobacco,  foreign  and  domestic,  as  a  basis  of  valuation. 

Tobacco  Tbcsts. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  and  other 
States  to  organize  the  planting  interest  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  enable  it  to  combat  successfully  these  trade 
monopolies,  which  have  been  able  not  only  to  put  the 
price  of  the  raw  product  below  the  cost  of  production, 
but  have  succeeded  in  holding  the  price  down  during 
the  present  and  past  year,  when  every  other  com  mod 
ity.  under  the  influence  of  an  expanding  currency,  with 
almost  unparalleled  prosperity,  has  advauced  in  price 
from  25  per  cent,  to  150  per  cent.  Note  of  these  ef 
forts  have  so  far  been  able  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  ;  their  failure  is  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  planter  to  control  his  crop,  and  this  inability 
arises  from  poverty,  aDd  this  poverty  merely  from 
the  exactions,  depredations  and  spoliation  of  trade 
combinations.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  such  an 
organization  as  is  here  indicated,  equipped  with  a 
charter  which  will  make  it  a  corporate  body,  including 
the  entire  planting  interest  embraced  in  the  tobacco 
belt  of  Virginia,  backed  by  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion from  this  tax  fund  to  pay  the  running  expenses 
of  the  organization,  will  enable  us  in  a  short  time  to 
restore  the  normal  conditions  of  trade  and  secure  for 
the  product  of  our  labor  its  fair  mat  ket  value,  under  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand.  This,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  improved  methods  with  scientific  principles 
and  appli  ,nces  furnished  by  the  Station,  will  speedily 
rehabilitate  this  fundamental  aud  paramount  interest 
of  Middle  and  Peidmont  Virginia.  While  in  extreme 
cases  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  planters,  through 
the  agency  of  the  machinery  here  supplied,  to  pool 
their  crops,  and  withdraw  them  from  the  market,  or 
to  curtail  materially  the  annual  production,  by  reduc 
ing  acreage,  nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  the  policv 
of  this  organization  to  speculate  or  to  bull  and  bear  the 
market  after  the  fashiou  of  the  day.  but  simply  to 
place  themselves  in  a  defensive  position  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  monopolistic  corporations.  It  is 
further  contemplated,  that  this  State  Association  of 
Co  operative  Tobacco  Unions,  through  the  agency  of 
its  scientific  corps  at  the  station,  will  either  manu'fac 
ture  its  own  fertilizers  or  purchase  them  at  the  whole- 
sale price  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
agency  or  tax  than  that  imposed  for  the  support  of 
the  organization.  It  may  possibly  eventuate  that. 
unless  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  make  a 
fair  division  of  this  fund,  that  we  may  ask  the  Legis- 
lature, at  its  next  meeting,  to  so  alter  and  amend  the 
law  as  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  what  we  pay.  and  turn 
over  to  the  Tobacco  Experiment  Station  the  inspection 
and  control  of  this  brauch  of  the  fertilizer  trade. 

Without  undertaking  to  discu>s  the  many  benefits 
and  advantages  which  the  great  tobacco  interest  of  this 
State  may  derive  from  such  an  organization,  backed  by 


an  experiment  station  and  model  farm,  located  in  the  to- 
bacco belt  of  the  State  and  sustained  by  the  tax  upon 
fertilizers  used  by  them,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to 
indicate  more  clearly  the  line  of  scientific  woik  which 
such  a  station  would  be  expected  to  prosecute. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  keep  constantly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  are  thoroughly  organized  and  capitalized  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling legislation  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  fixing 
the  prices  paid  for  the  various  kinds  of  tobacco  used 
by  them. 

2.  That  as  a  commodity,  it  enters  largely  into  the 
fiscal  systems  of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
France.  Germany,  Austria.  Spain,  &c,  producing  an- 
nually hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  revenue  to 
sustain  their  depleted  coffers. 

3.  That  the  types,  grades  and  classes  of  this  tobacco 
are  well  defined  aud  stipulated  by  contract  when 
bought  through  the  Begie  governments. 

4.  That  we  export  annually  about  300,000,000  lbs.. 
which  the  producer  receives  only  about  5  cents  per  lb. 
for.  but  which  is  valued  as  an  export  at  «  cents  per  lb. 
That  we  import  annually  about  20.000,000  lbs.,  for 
which  we  pay  an  arerage  price  of  75  cents  per  lb.  plus 
a  tariff  of  35  cents  per  lb.  on  fillers  aud  §2  per  lb.  on 
wrappers. 

5.  Now.  as  it  takes  about  10  lbs.  of  exported  tobacco 
to  pay  for  one  lb.  of  imported,  the  first  question  this 
station  will  have  to  answer  will  be.  How  can  we  stop 
making  the  S  cent  tobacco  and  substitute  the  75  cent 
grade  for  it  *  In  other  words,  get  out  of  a  bankrupt 
business  into  one  which  pays  a  handsome  profit. 

6.  Massachusetts.  Connecticut.  New  York,  Wiscon- 
sin. Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
Louisiana  aud  Colorado  have  t>een  struggling  with 
these  problems  and  have  certainly  thrown  a  vast  deal 
of  light  upon  them,  and  some  of  them  claim  to  have 
found  the  solution.  At  any  rate,  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  scientific  investigation  conducted  by  experi- 
ment stations,  they  produce  from  two  to  thiee  times 
as  much  tobacco  to  the  acre,  and  get  from  two  to  ten 
times  as  much  per  lb.  for  their  tobacco  as  we  do  for 
ours.  It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  tobacco  is 
coeval  with  the  history  of  Virginia,  and  that  it  is 
wrought  into  the  very  web  and  woof  of  the  State.  But 
it  is  sad  to  relate  that  the  Old  Dominion  has  ceased  to 
keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  times.  With  700  lbs. 
per  acre,  at  not  over  5  cents  per  lb.,  including  dark 
and  bright,  we  get  $35  per  acre  for  what  costs  us  at  a 
minimum  $45  to  produce,  including  labor,  guano, 
taxe*  and  interest.  &c.  Why  is  it  that  every  State  in 
the  Union  has  gone  ahead  of  Virginia  t  Simply  be- 
cause this  industry  with  them  has  been  thoroughly 
organized,  highly  specialized,  and  the  work  central- 
ized around  experiment  statioi  s.  which  have  already 
solved  many  of  the  knotty  problems  which  vex  the 
minds  and  embarrass  the  operations  of  our  planters. 
Success  depends  upon  the  application  of  well  estab- 
lished, scientific  principles,  the  selection  of  proper 
varieties  for  the  production  of  certain  types  which  are 
in  highest  esteem,  the  proper  selection  of  materials  of 
fertilization,  and  the  application  of  intelligent,  eco- 
nomic details  to  the  culture,  curing,  handling,  order- 
ing, sortiug  aud  selling  the  erjp  when  made. 

7.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  planter 
should  know  the  adaptations  of  his  land,  which  expe- 
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rienee  shows  dominates  the  type  of  tobacco  grown 
thereon.  He  must  also  know  the  deniauds  of  the 
market,  the  stocks  of  tobacco  in  home  and  foreign 
markets,  and  the  crop  prospects  the  world  over. 

8.  The  effect  of  climatic  conditions — the  mean  an 
nual  and  seasonal  temperature  and  rainfall — the  com- 
position and  water  content  of  the  soil,  its  special  needs 
in  fertilization  and  cultivation,  all  of  which  informa- 
tion can  only  be  furnished  intelligently  and  success- 
fully by  locating  the  station  in  the  tobacco  belt  and 
bringing  it  into  direct  contact  by  forming  a  vital  union 
with  the  planting  interest. 

9.  The  statistics  of  production  can  be  furnished 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  who  must  list 
annually  the  acreage  and  production  of  each  planter 
and  the  price  obtained,  while  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  U.  S.  can  furnish  all  statistics  of  the 
trade  and  manufacture,  with  amount  exported  to  and 
imported  from  each  country,  with  value  of  same  at 
home  and  abroad. 

10.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Scientific  Corps  at  the 
station,  equipped  with  all  the  scientific  means  and  ap 
pliances,  to  collect  and  distribute  among  the  planters 
all  this  information,  and  to  conduct  such  other  inves 
tigations  as  the  Board  of  Control  may  find  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  combat  successfully  the  combinations 
in  the  trade  against  them. 

11.  We  propose  that  the  planters  in  each  of  the 
thirty  five  counties  in  which  tobacco  culture  forms  a 
leading  interest,  shall  meet  at  their  respective  court 
houses,  say  July  court,  and  send  some  of  their  best 
men,  who  will  agree  to  go,  to  a  convention  in  Lynch- 
burg, 1st  day  of  August  next,  for  the  purpose  of  form 
ing  a  Slate  Tobacco  Association,  obtaining  a  charter  for 
our  organization  and  appointing  a  committee  to  go 
before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds  for  carrying  out  the  plans  and  pur 
poses  laid  down  herein,  and  for  such  other  purposes 
as  may  seem  good  to  them  in  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jects contemplated. 

This  movement  is  one  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  social,  moral,  commercial,  economic  and  industrial 
interest  of  the  tobacco  section,  that  we  would  respect- 
fully ask  the  newspapers  published  in  the  counties, 
cities  and  towns  embraced  therein  to  either  publish 
this  article  or  take  such  notice  of  it  as  will  inform  all 
those  who  are  interested  of  the  time,  place  and  the 
objects  which  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish,  and  oblige 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Richard  V.  Gaines, 

May  24,  1900.  Hossingford,  Va. 


BEES  IN  TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Everything  so  far  indicates  a  good  yield  of  honey 
this  season.  As  the  yield  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  very  poor  and  the  supply  of  honey  is  exhausted, 
I  am  looking  for  a  rise  in  the  price.  In  Tidewater 
Virginia  not  one  in  ten  of  the  farmers  keep  bees  who 
did  so  twenty  years  ago. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  while  the  bees  are  rearing 
young,  they  consume  large  quantities  of  water.  To 
obtain  this  they  have  to  fly  at  times  long  distances, 
and  the  weather  being  cool  very  many  get  chilled  and 
die  at  a  time  when  every  bee  is  needed  in  the  hive  to 
help  to  furnish  heat.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  have 
water  handy  for  them.  I  take  the  bottom  of  an  old 
stove  or  a  trough  and  keep  it  well  supplied  with  water, 
putting  in  a  sprinkling  of  straw,  so  that  I  lose  very 
few  in  that  way.  In  this  way,  if  you  commence  early 
in  the  spring,  you  are  not  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
the  bees  at  the  place  where  you  water  stock.  I  have 
forty  stands  spring  count,  and  the  past  autumn  and 
winter  have  fed  them  well  nigh  two  barrels  of  sugar, 
costing  $39.     The  income  for  the  past  year  was  $37.75. 

Bees  have  three  enemies  in  the  bee-martin,  spiders 
and  roaches.  Use  the  gun  for  the  first,  and  for  the 
last  equal  parts  of  flour  and  land  plaster  mixed  and 
placed  where  they  collect. 

Irish  potatoes  are  up,  and  the  potato  bug  is  on  hand 
as  usual  for  his  share.  Fall-sown  oats  are  looking 
well.  No  wheat  grown  in  this  section.  There  is  a 
pretty  good  showing  for  fruit  in  Tidewater  Virginia. 

Nansemond  Co.,  Va.  J.  H.  Allen. 


BREEDING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  AT  THE  STATE 
FARfl. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  article  in  the  May  number  on  stocking  the 
"Virginia  State  Farm"  with  registered  cattle  and 
sheep,  so  as  to  enable  farmers  to  raise  the  standard  of 
breeds,  suits  me  perfectly,  as  it  must  other  farm  own 
ers.  If  the  managing  board  and  Legislature  will  act, 
I  will  present  a  thoroughbred,  registered  Shorthorn 
bull  to  the  farm  as  a  starter,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  "others."  J.  T.  Gibson. 

Bedford  Co.,  Va. 


INSECTS  AND  WORMS   INJURIOUS  TO  FARM 
AND  GARDEN  CROPS. 

The  Entomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington  writes  us  that  a  more  complete 
work  on  the  subject  of  the  insects  and  worms  injuri- 
ous to  farm  and  garden  crops  is  in  progress,  and  he 
desires  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  the  subject. 
He  is  particularly  desirous  of  obtaining  further  infor- 
mation on  the  "Fall  Army  Worm,"  the  pest  that  de- 
stroyed so  much  grass,  millet  and  other  vegetation  in 
certain  sections  of  this  State  last  year.  He  desires 
particularly  to  obtain  specimens  of  any  cutworms  or 
other  worms  at  all  resembling  the  Fall  Army  worm, 
or  of  any  other  caterpillars  or  worms  found  attacking 
plants.  We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
request.  Send  specimens  of  worms,  &c,  to  the  Ento- 
mologist, Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Mention  the  Planter  to  your  friends. 
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NOTES. 

That  "  just  anybody  can  be  a  farmer"  is  a  mistaken 
idea.  It  takes  ability  to  manage  a  farm,  if  success  is 
to  be  attained.  The  farm  will  make  satisfactory  re 
turns  only  when  well-directed  energy  and  industry  are 
expended  upon  it. 

If  the  labor  on  the  farm  commences  not  with  the 
sun,  there  is  something  lost ;  for  the  sun  governs  the 
length  of  the  day's  work.  'Early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise-'  should  be  the  farmer's  motto. 

Some  farmers  complain  that  they  have  no  time  to 
read  :  but  a  few  minutes  can  be  utilized  now  and  then, 
which  are  usually  thrown  away — except  so  far  as  they 
are  given  to  rest.  Almost  every  farmer  wastes  time 
enough  to  keep  himself  fairly  well  posted  on  the  affairs 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  to  gather  useful  information 
from  the  books  which  he  may  read. 

Every  farmer  should  study  to  know  his  own  interest. 
Many  who  work  hard  and  fail,  would  make  a  success 
did  they  but  study  this  matter  in  all  its  many  sided 
phases,  and  know  jnst  what  to  do  with  the  returns  of 
their  labor.  Fraxk  Monroe  Beverly. 

Dickenson  Co.,  Ya. 


GOING  SOUTH. 


Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

To  a  man  acquainted  with  conditions  of  crops  and 
climates  North  and  South,  it  seems  strange  that  peo- 
ple should  try  to  farm  in  the  North  while  better  lands 
two  months  earlier  are  to  be  had  in  the  South,  and  at 
half  the  price  of  farm  lands  in  the  North. 

The  ground  is  prepared  in  South  Carolina  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  everything  planted  by  March  loth.  In  the 
North  the  time  is  at  least  six  weeks  later,  and  gener- 
ally two  months.  While  peas,  lettuce  cabbage,  etc., 
are  coming  to  market  from  South  Carolina,  they  are 
just  planted  iu  the  North.  The  edge  is  taken  off  the 
market,  and  chances  of  profit  to  the  Northern  farmer 
are  exceedingly  small. 

To  one  familiar  with  these  facts,  farm  life  is  exceed 
ingly  dull  and  discouraging  in  the  North,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  trend  of  emigration  is  now  to  the 
southward. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farms,  land  of 
exceedingly  fine  character  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
production  of  every  crop,  to  be  had  iu  the  South  at 
half  the  price  of  Northern  farms.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  the  farmer  changing  from  North  to 
South  must  carefully  heed.  Crops  are  not  planted  at 
the  same  times  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  nor  in 
the  same  way.  The  peculiarities  of  climate  must  be 
carefully  noted.  For  instance,  artichokes  are  mar- 
keted in  the  early  spring,  asparagus  plants  are  grown 
from  April  to  February  and  set  in  trenches  in  March, 
when  but  eleven  months  old.  Beans  are  planted  the 
last  of  February  and  marketed  early  in  May,  beets 
are  planted  in  November  and  marketed  in  April,  cab 
bage  the  same,  cauliflower  marketed  in  May  and  June, 
celery  all  the  year,  lettuce  planted  in  November  and 


marketed  in  March,  onions  marketed  in  May,  peas 
planted  in  February  and  marketed  in  March  and 
April,  egg  plants  and  tomatoes  in  April.  Irish  pota- 
toes in  May  :  while,  together  with  strawberries,  al- 
ways grown  from  one  year  old  plants,  all  these  spring 
crops  are  received  and  the  ground  planted  to  corn  or 
cow  peas  and  the  summer  crops  made. 

Two  or  three  crops  may  be  grown  in  South  Carolina 
as  easily  as  one  a  season  in  the  North,  but  the  adapta- 
tion of  crops  and  times  of  planting  and  manner  of 
cultivation  must  be  carefully  observed.  To  the  farmer 
who  will  go  South  and  carefully  study  the  conditions 
and  use  the  same  intelligence  and  industry  that  he 
does  in  the  North,  a  ready  competence  awaits  him. 

Xew  York.  S.  S.  Botce. 


"WHEN  WILL  THE  SOUTH   AWAKEN?" 

See  Breeders'  Gazette,  May  number.) 

When  will  the  South  awaken !  The  South  will 
awaken  by  the  ordinary  process  of  awakening,  by 
shaking.  When  it  makes  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
plant  wiihout  waiting  for  "de  light  ob  de  moon"  or 
the  dark  "  ob  de  moon  to  displant " — when  it  becomes 
cosmopolitan  enough  to  afford  two  political  parties, 
having  a  valuable  opposition,  as  a  greaf  statesman 
put  it — when  a  man  loves  his  neighbor's  hog  better 
than  his  own,  because  the  former  he  is  quit  of  looking 
after,  his  love  also  extending  to  bis  neighbor's  cow, 
which  will  come  when  he  "  fences  in  "  and  "  not  out " 
— when  all  country  store  accounts  are  gilt  edged  secur- 
ities and  commercial  credit  is  like  Crt-sar's  wife — when 
"bugology"  is  brought  down  to  a  finer  point,  and 
fungi  are  all  button  ear- marked — then  will  the  South 
give  praise  for  every  blessing  known — a  place  earth 
envies  for  a  home,  her  watch- words  be  "  nil  desperan- 
dum." 


Albemarle  Co  ,   Ya. 


W.  M. 


Every  farmer  who  keeps  sheep  should  try  rape  this 
year,  if  only  on  a  small  plot,  so  as  to  learn  how  it  grows 
and  what  it  is  worth.  Get  the  Dwarf  Essex  variety, 
plant  it  in  drills,  and  begin  to  use  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
well  grown.  It  will  grow  again  after  being  cut.  Sow 
in  July  and  August  in  rows  or  broadcast  it.  Those 
who  grow  it  for  sheep  broadcast  it  over  the  field  and 
turn  the  sheep  on  it  at  any  stage  of  growth  desired. 
It  is  now  considered  indispensable  to  all  who  keep 
sheep,  bnt.  as  it  is  also  relished  by  other  stock,  it  will 
be  found  serviceable  in  providing  a  succulent  food 
late  in  the  season  after  grass  is  gone.  It  is  also  ex- 
cellent for  all  kinds  of  poultry. 


It  is  a  moderate  statement  to  make  that  the  annual 
income  from  100  ewes  can  be  made  to  amount  to  $500. 
I  know  that  100  ewes  and  their  lambs  will  not  con- 
sume so  much  food  value  as  10  milch  cows  ought  to 
have,  and  it  involves  more  labor  to  care  for  the  cows 
than  it  does  the  sheep,  leaving  out  of  the  question 
entirely  the  tedious  task  of  milking  the  cows  and 
cleansing  milk  vessels  twice  a  day.  How  many  dairy- 
men get  an  income  of  $S00  from  10  cows ! — Dr.  Galen 
Wihon. 


1900.] 
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CENSUS  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  coming  census  of  live 
stock  is  that  provided  for  on  a  special  schedule,  by 
which  all  domestic  animals  not  on  farms  and  ranges 
will  be  enumerated. 

The  preliminary  investigation  necessary  to  formu- 
late an  adequate  plan  for  taking  the  live  stock 
of  the  country  disclosed  that  no  census  of  domestic 
animals  could  be  satisfactory  that  did  not  include  the 
many  thousands  to  be  found  everywhere  off  the  farms. 
It  likewise  disclosed  that  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
census  law  for  compensating  enumerators  for  carrying 
and  filling  in  live  stock  schedules  in  cities  and  vil 
lages. 

However,  the  main  schedule  was  prepared  and 
printed,  with  some  new  features  of  classification, 
which  will  show  the  number  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  on  June  1,  1900,  thus  :  Calves,  lambs,  colts  and 
mule  colts,  under  1  year  old  ;  steers,  1,  2,  3  and  over  ; 
heifers,  1  and  under  2  ;  "cows  kept  for  milk,''  2  and 
over;  "cows  and  heifers  not  kept  for  milk,"  2  and 
over ;  bulls,  1  and  over  ;  horses  and  mules,  1,  2  and 
over  ;  ewes,  1  and  over  ;  rams  and  wethers,  1  and 
over ;  swine,  goats,  asses  and  burros,  all  ages. 

This  age  classification  was  designed  to  afford  a  basis 
from  which  to  calculate  approximately  the  number  of 
live  stock  by  age  for  a  given  year  in  the  future,  as 
well  as  the  probable  iucrease  or  productivity  of  cattle 
and  sheep  for  any  future  season  prior  to  the  thirteenth 
census,  which  census  will  furnish  a  new  foundation  for 
such  calculations. 

But  such  a  basis  would  be  very  imperfect  if  it  failed 
to  include  the  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  horses,  and 
mules,  on  trains  and  otherwise  in  transit  on  June  1, 
1900  ;  the  number  in  stockyards  at  terminal  and  ini- 
tial points,  and  the  number  in  distillery,  brewery  and 
other  feeding  yards  and  pens  ;  in  livery  and  boarding 
stables,  private  and  other  barns  and  enclosures  in  all 
villages  and  cities  ;  in  lumber,  contractors'  and  min- 
ing camps ;  in  street  railway,  express,  delivery,  omni- 
bus, saw- mi  11,  and  factory  stables,  etc. 

As  the  number  of  animals  thus  described  was  esti- 
mated at  several  millions,  and  their  valuation  was  be- 
lieved to  be  higher,  animal  for  animal,  than  that  for 
similar  stock  on  the  farm,  Director  Merriam  felt  war 
ranted  in  asking  Congress  for  authority  to  provide 
specially  for  their  enumeration.  His  request  was 
granted,  and  a  speeial  schedule  was  prepared,  on 
which  will  be  gathered  all  live  stock  not  on  farms  and 
ranges,  the  classification  to  be  the  same  as  on  the  main 
schedules. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  rather  elaborate 
census  preparations  come  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
very  sharp  increase  in  the  value  of  all  save  sheep  and 


milch  cows.  From  the  statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  made  the  following  table  showing 
the  number  of  live  stock  on  farms,  the  date  for  each 
year  being  January  1st : 
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The  increase  in  the  aggregate  value  and  the  average 
value  per  head  for  the  period  mentioned  has  been 
marked,  as  information  drawn  from  the  same  authori- 
ty, and  arranged  as  follows,  shows  : 


Kind. 

Sheep 

Milch  cows- 
Other  cattle 

Mules 

Horses 

Total 


1898. 
Total  Value. 


Per 

Head 


1899. 
Total  Value. 


Per 
Head 


$96,721,133  $2  46 

434,813,826,  27  45 

612,296,634  20  92 

99,032,062]  43  88 

478,362,407,  34  26 

$1,721,226,062' 


$107,697,530  $2  76 

474,233,925:29  65 

637,931,135  22  79 

95,963,261  44  96 


511,074,813 


37  40 


$1,826,900,664 


Kind. 

Sheep 

Milch  cows.. 
Other  cattle.. 

Mules '... 

Horses 

Total 


1900. 
Total  Value. 


Per 
Head 


$122,665,913  $2  93 

314,812,106]  31  60 

689,486,260!  24  97 

111.717,0921  53  56 

603,699,442  44  61 


$2,042,650,815 


Increase  over  1S98. 


Total  Value. 


$25,944,780 
79,998,280 
77,189,626 
12,685,030 

125,607,035 


$321,424,751 


Per 
Head. 


$0  47 
4  15 
4  05 
9  68 

10  35 


Add  to  the  above  the  figures  for  swine,  goats,  asses, 
and  burros,  on  the  farms  and  ranges,  and  for  the  seve- 
ral million  head  of  animals  not  on  farms  and  ranges, 
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and  the  great  importance  of  an  adequate  census  of 
live  stock  becomes  apparent. 

It  means  approximately  three  billions  of  dollars — 
an  item  of  wealth  too  great  to  be  comprehended,  and 
which  leads  Director  Merriam  to  say  :  "If  all  owners 
and  possessors  of  live  stock  shall  make  full  and  accu- 
rate returns,  the  census  of  that  property  for  1900  will 
not  only  be  more  perfect  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
but  such  as  to  astonish  the  world  by  its  magnitude." 


SOHE   PHENOHENAL  PREHIUHS. 

Probably  the  largest  premiums  of  the  character 
ever  offered  are  those  on  this  year's  list  of  the  South- 
ern Inter-State  Fair  for  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  pump- 
kins, etc.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  offered 
for  the  best  bushel  of  wheat ;  $250  for  the  best  bushel 
of  oats ;  $250  for  the  best  twenty  ears  of  corn,  and 
$250  for  the  best  twenty  stalks  of  cotton.  The  same 
sum  is  also  offered  for  the  best  bale  of  hay,  the  best 
bushel  of  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  and  the  largest 
pumpkin. 

This  radical  departure  from  the  customary  amounts 
offered  for  these  products  has  been  decided  upon  by 
the  Fair  Association  as  a  means  of  awakening  general 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  other  field  crops 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  contest,  however,  will 
not  be  confined  to  Southern  exhibitors,  it  being  the 
belief  of  the  management  that  the  best  way  to  develop 
Southern  agriculture  is  to  let  all  sections  compete, 
thus  illustrating,  by  comparison,  what  can  be  accom 
plished  with  intelligent  effort.  The  Association  will 
not  charge  for  space  or  entrance  in  this  contest. 

The  Southern  Inter- State  Fair  will  be  held  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  October  10th  to  27th,  and  Secretary  T.  H. 
Martin  will  be  glad  to  supply  any  further  information 
desired  by  our  readers  regarding  these  Giant  Premi 
urns  ;  for  this  is  the  name  which  the  Association  has 
given  these  unusual  prizes. 


GOVERNMENT  WHITEWASH. 

The  Government's  whitewash  recipe  is  as  follows : 
Take  half  a  bushel  of  unslaked  lime,  slake  it  with 
boiling  water,  cover  during  the  process  to  keep  in 
steam,  strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer, 
and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  salt  previously  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  three  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste  and  stirred  in  while  hot,  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  Spanish  whiting,  and  one  pound  clean  glue 
previously  dissolved  by  soaking  in  cold  water  and 
then  hanging  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  small  pot  hung 
within  a  larger  one  filled  with  water.  Add  five  gal- 
lons hot  water  to  the  mixture,  stir  well,  and  let  it  stand 
a  few  days,  covered  from  dirt.  It  should  be  applied 
hot,  for  which  purpose  it  can  be  kept  in  a  kettle  or  a 
portable  furnace.  Coloring  matter  may  be  added  as 
desired.  For  cream  color,  add  yellow  ochre;  pearl  or 
lead,  add  lamp  or  ivory  black;  fawn,  add  proportion- 
ately four  pounds  of  umber  to  one  pound  Indian  red 
and  one  pound  common  lampblack;  common  stone 
color,  add  proportionately  four  pounds  raw  umber  to 
two  pounds  lampblack. 


For  interior  work:  Slake  a  peck  of  lime  till  it  is 
thick  and  creamy.  While  it  is  hot  mix  with  a  pint 
of  linseed  oil  and  one  quarter  pound  of  glue  previously 
dissolved  in  water.  Let  the  mixture  stand  several 
hours  before  applying  it.  A  little  lampblack  dis- 
solved in  vinegar  and  mixed  with  whitewash  gives  a 
grayish  tint,  which  may  be  preferable  to  pure  white; 
a  little  umber  gives  a  fawn  color,  and  yellow  a  cream 
tint.  Very  little  coloring  matter  should  be  used,  or 
the  shade  will  be  too  dark. 


TABLE  FOWLS. 


When  the  object  is  to  have  choice  table  fowls  for 
home  use  (not  for  market)  get  Langshan  hens  and 
mate  them  with  Dorking  or  Indian  Game  males.  Do 
not  keep  any  of  the  young  stock,  either  pullets  or 
cockerels,  as  the  pullets  will  not  prove  as  good  layers 
as  their  dams.  The  Langshan  is  itself  a  fine  table 
fowl,  and  the  hens  are  prolific  layers,  but  the  Indian 
Game  or  Dorking  male  improves  the  quality  of  flesh 
in  the  chicks,  and  produces  something  excellent  that 
cannot  be  purchased  in  the  market.  The  Langshan  is 
also  a  very  hardy  fowl,  but  Dorking  or  Indian  Game 
chicks  are  not  as  easily  raised  as  some  others  until 
they  are  three  months  old,  but  after  that  period  are 
like  young  turkeys — hardy  and  able  to  easily  care  for 
themselves.  For  market  the  best  chick  is  the  one  that 
is  hardy  and  most  easily  raised. 


POULTRY    HOUSES. 


The  simplest  poultry  house  is  the  best.  Better  results 
have  been  obtained  by  using  the  old  and  well  known 
plan  of  having  a  house  eight  feet  in  front  and  six  feet 
in  the  rear,  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  window 
on  the  southside  than  from  any  other,  and  such  a 
house  costs  but  little,  holding  a  flock  of  from  a  dozen 
to  twenty  fowls.  The  poultry  house  for  a  cold  climate 
may  be  plastered,  as  warmth  will  always  be  a  prime 
factor  in  egg  production  in  winter,  and  the  plastered 
walls  will  be  of  immense  advantage  in  preventing  lice 
from  hiding  in  summer.  One  of  the  points  to  observe 
is  that  a  good  shed  is  better  in  summer  than  a  close 
house,  and  will  cost  but  little.  It  must  be  tight  at  the 
back  and  sides,  as  drafts  of  air,  even  in  warm  seasons, 
will  do  damage.  Fowls  can  endure  cold  weather  or 
stand  the  warmest  days  of  summer,  but  will  not  thrive 
where  drafts  of  air  come  on  them  at  night.  The  cost 
of  a  poultry  house  is  the  matter  that  causes  the  beginner 
to  consider.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bother  about  ventila- 
tors and  other  appliances.  Make  the  house  as  simple  in 
design  as  possible,  and  the  cost  will  be  a  minimum 
and  the  fowls  comfortable.  Get  a  hardy  breed,  leave 
the  doors  and  windows  open  at  night,  clean  frequently, 
so  as  to  prevent  foul  odors,  use  plenty  of  whitewash, 
and  the  fowls  will  not  be  unthrifty  in  a  cheap  house. 
— Poultry  Keeper. 


Mention  the  Planter  when  corresponding  with  ad- 
vertisers. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Tbe  Southern  Planter  is  mailed  to  sub- 
scribers in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at 
50c.  per  annum  ;  all  foreign  countries  and  the 
City  of  Richmond,  75c. 

Remittances  should  be  made  direct  to  this 
office,  either  by  Registered  Letter  or  Money 
Order,  which  will  beat  our  risk.  When  made 
otherwise  we  cannot  be  responsible. 

Always  give  tbe  Name  of  the  Post  Office 
to  which  your  paper  is  sent.  Your  name  can- 
not be  found  on  our  books  unless  this  is  done. 

Tbe  Date  on  yonr  Label  shows  to  what 
time  your  subscription  is  paid. 

Subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  paper 
promptly  and  regularly,  will  confer  a  favor 
by  reporting  the  fact  at  once. 

We  Invite  Farmers  to  write  us  on  any 
agricultural  topic.  We  are  always  pleased  to 
receive  practical  articles.  Criticism  of  Arti- 
cles, Suggestions  How  to  Improve  The 
Planter,  Descriptions  of  New  Grains,  Roots, 
or  Vegetables  not  generally  known.  Particu- 
lars of  Experiments  Tried,  or  Improved 
Methods  of  Cultivation  are  each  and  all  wel- 
come. Contributions  sent  us  must  not  be  fur- 
nished other  papers  until  after  they  have  ap- 
peared in  our  columns.  Rejected  matter  will 
be  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 

No  anonymous  communications  or  en- 
quiries will  receive  attention. 

Address—         THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER, 

RICHMOND.  VA. 


Boy's  Combination  Suit 

$3.95 


Made  of  strictly  all  Wool 
fancy  Cassimere — a  reg- 
ular £5  oo  garment !    Will 
"  eiron.     The  pat- 
nobby,  and  made 
up     by     1900's 
most  skilled  tail- 
ors.   State  age  of 
boy,    whether 
small  or  large  for 


a;e: 


:    Of   , 


Consists 
of  Jacket, 
Two  Pair 
Pants 
and  a 
Golf  Cap. 


Our    Handson 
Summer  Catalog! 

other  Men's  and  Boy 


desired,  — 

$3-95.  and  we  w'»  shiP 

you   the  best  value  you 

or,  if  preferred,  we  will 
send  it  to  your  nearest 
Express  Office,  CO.  D.. 
with  privilege  of  exami- 
lation  and  trying  on,  and 
f  not  instantly  impressed 
by  its  appearance,  fit  and 
make  up,  return  it  at  our 

ely    Illustrated    Spring   and 

e,  with  samples  of  this  and  many 
'  garments, free,  upon  application. 


O.  H.  BERRY  &  CO., 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTES. 

The  Oldest  Agricultural  Journal. 

Several  of  our  agricultural  con 
temporaries  have  been  recently  dis- 
cussing the  question  as  to  which  is 
the  oldest  agricultural  journal  pub 
lished  in  this  country.  The  Coun- 
try Gentleman  claims  for  itself  this 
position,  dating  its  age  from  Jauu- 
ary,  1&41.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  such  paper  as  the 
Country  Gentleman  issued  in  1831. 
The  Genesee  Farmer  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1831,  and  continued  to  be 
issued  until  1839.  The  Cultivator 
was  first  issued  in  1834,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  published  until  1865. 
These  two  journals  were  consoli- 
dated and  became  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman, so  that  really  it  only  dates 
back  to  1865.  The  Southern  Planter 
was  established  as  the  Southern 
Planter  in  1840,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished ever  since,  being  now  in  its 
sixty  first  year  of  issue.  During 
all  this  time  it  has  always  been  pub- 
lished where  first  issued,  at  Rich- 
mond, and  has  always  held  the 
position  of  the  leading  Southern 
agricultural  journal.  It  may  on 
this  record  fairly  claim  that  it  is 
the  oldest  agricultural  journal  in 
the  country.  It  is  the  only  one,  so 
far  as  we  know,  that  is  now  issued 
under  the  name  which  it  assumed 
wheu  established,  and  which  has 
never  changed  its  place  of  publica- 
tion, and  which  is  now  over  sixty 
years  of  age.  We  make  these  re- 
marks not  in  any  way  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
which  is  a  most  excellent  journal 
and  ably  edited,  but  simply  as  a 
matter  of  justice.  We  realize  as 
fully  as  any  one  that  ' '  Age  is  not 
synonymous  with  wisdom;"  but 
it  is  at  any  rate  a  testimony  to  the 
esteem  in  which  a  journal  is  held 
by  those  in  whose  service  it  has 
been  issued.  To  Southern  farmers 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
we  are  proud  to  acknowledge. 
They  have  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  pass  our  sixtieth  birthday  and  to 


WOOD'S  COLO  STORAGE 

Seed  Potatoes 

For   Planting  in  June  or  July. 

Sprout  vigorously,  and  yield  splen- 
did crops  of  Choice  quality 
Late  Potatoes. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  cus- 
tomers letters  who  planted  Wood's  Cold 
Storage  Seed  Potatoes  Hist  season. 
"Came  up  beautifully  and  yielded  splendidly." 

"Not  a  sinsl-  '''H  failed  to  come  up." 
' '  Hade  the  choicest  lot  of  Potatoes  I  ever  saw. ' ' 

"Had  fine  Potatoes." 

"The  Cold  Storage  is  the  kind  to  use." 

"Well  pleased  with  them-=made  a  large  crop." 

"Far  superior  to  those  kept  in  ordinary  way." 

"I  have  never  grown  finer  or  larger  Potatoes." 

Place  your  order  now  for  shipment  at 
such  time  as  you  want,  to  plant.  De- 
scriptive Circular  giving  juices  and  full 
information  mailed  on  request. 

If  you  are  interested  in   German  Millet,   Cow 
Peas,  Sorghums,  Buckwheat  or  any  season- 
able seeds  for  Summer  sowing,  write 
for  prices  and  our  special  circular 
in  regard  to  bame. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen, 

RICHMOND,    •    ■    VIRGINIA. 
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ROOFING,  | 
BUILDING,  \ 
ASBESTOS  ! 
PAPERS  I 
AND  | 

MATERIALS  \ 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Samples.         J 

Asbestos  Mfg.  Co..  J 

4-26  MARKET  ST.,     PHILADELPHIA.     5 


SEE  AND  WONDER. 

Automatic  Cream  Separator 

Simple;  easy  to  operate;  durable;  saves 
half  the  labor.  Butter-making  simpli- 
fied. More  and  better  butter.  Farmers' 
and  Agents'  Gold  Mine.  Price,  8'-'.50: 
worth  8100.  Send  stamp  for  particulars 
jAgents  wanted.  A  n  toma  tic  Cream 
Separator  Co.,  Box  27,  Qnincy,  111 


FOR  SALE- 


.*»      HANCOCK  ROTARY 
^    DISC  PLOW.. 

Good  as  pew.     On'y  plowed  a  few  acres 
with  it.    Price,  $40.00,  f.  o.  b. 

L.  Q.  JONES,  Bethanla,  N.  C. 
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$100  REWARD.  }100. 
The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased 

to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded 
disease  that  science  has  been  able  to  cure 

in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive 
cure  now  known  to  the  medical  frater- 
nity. Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, requires  a  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mu- 
-urfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroyirig  the  foundation  of  the 
and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  build- 
ing  up  the  constitution  and  assisting  na- 
ture in  doing  its  work.  The  proprietors 
have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative  pow- 
ers, that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars 
for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send 
for  list  of  Testimonials. 

Address.    F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO., 

Toledo,  O. 
8®"  Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


be  in   vigorous  health   and    more 
widely  read  than  ever  before. 


Indexing  the  Enquirers'  Column. 

A  subscriber  asks  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  in- 
dex the  Enquirers'  Column  without 
too  much  trouble  and  expense.  We 
realize  that  an  index  to  this  column 
would  be  of  great  service  in  making 
more  available  the  mass  of  valuable 
information  contained  therein  ;  but 
for  waut  of  space  on  our  front  cover 
have  not  been  able  to  provide  the 
same.  We  are  endeavoring  to  ar- 
range, however,  for  a  detailed  in- 
dex to  appear  in  some  part  of  the 
journal  each  issue. 


MAGAZINES. 

One  of  the  most  notable  articles  The 
Century  has  ever  printed  is  'The  Problem 
of  Increasing  Human  Energy."  contri- 
buted to  the  June  number  by  Nikola  Tesla, 
the  electric  investigator.  Mr.  Tesla  re- 
gards mankind  as  a  body  in  motion,  and 
addresses  himself  to  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing its  force.  This  can  be  done  in 
three  ways — by  increasing  its  mass,  re- 
ducing its  friction,  and  adding  to  its 
velocity.  To  each  of  these  ways  of  in- 
creasing human  energy,  Mr.  Tesla  an- 
nounces one  or  more  contributions,  pre- 
senting for  the  first  time  photographic 
views  of  recent  experiments  with  electri- 
cal forces  of  enormous  voltage.  His 
paper  combines  philosophical  theorizing 
with  the  record,  now  for  the  first  time 
made,  of  experimentation  in  many  di- 
rections. 

In  the  department  of  pure  literature, 
the  current  Century  is  notable  as  con- 
taining hitherto  unpublished  poems  by 
James  Russell  Lowell,  and  new  poems  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  ana  Thomas 
Bailey     Aldrich.      Governor     Roosevelt 


writes  with  deep  conviction  of  reform 
and  reformers,  putting  in  a  plea  for  com- 
promise or  "agreement,"  and  warning 
practical  reformers  that  they  most  not 
only  fight  the  bad  opposed  to  them,  but 
ignore  the  Quixotic  good.  Related  to 
this  article  is  one  on  the  need  of  reform 
in  the  consular  servi.  e,  by  Harry  B.  Gar- 
field. The  origin  of '•  the  Lincoln  rail" 
in  the  campaign  of  I860  is  described  by 
one  who  heard  the  story  from  ex  Gover- 
nor Oglesby,  its  originator.  Miss  Doro- 
thea Klumpke,  the  American  astronomer, 
tells  of  her  night  ride  in  a  balloon,  last 
November,  from  Paris  to  the  coast,  in 
unsuccessful  quest  of  leonids ;  Richard 
Wniteing  writes,  with  Gallic  lightness,  of 
life  on  the  boulevards  in  his  series  on  the 
Paris  of  to  day  ;  and  Charles  de  Kay  chats 
of  Hubert  Vos's  portraits  of  typical  na 
tives  of  China,  India,  Hawaii,  Java,  etc. 
Four  of  these  portraits  are  reproduced. 
The  number  abounds  in  fiction,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Mitchell's  "  Dr.  North  and  his 
Friends,"  and  five  short  stories,  two  in 
different  keys  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine, 
and  the  other  three  having  political 
bearings. 

St.  Nicholas  for  June  is  an  interesting 
number  for  the  children.  There  are  fairy 
stories,  and  other  stories  more  or  less  true, 
humorous  and  serious  pictures,  and  ac- 
counts of  the  doings  of  birds  and  reptiles, 
plants  and  trees. 

The  New  Lippincott  Magazine. — Gen- 
eral Charles  King,  who,  as  Captain  King, 
is  known  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
novelists  of  the  day,  has  achieved  a  new 
success  in  the  complete  novel  published 
in  the  June  "New  Lippincott."  "Ray's 
Daughter :  A  Story  of  Manila,"  is  second 
to  none  that  he  has  written.  The  heroine 
is  the  daughter  of  "Billy  Ray,"  famous 
among    Captain    King's    past   creations. 


''That  is  Well  Spoken 

That  is  Well  Taken." 

Let  every  sufferer  from  C3.ta.rrh  take 
this  as  a  personal  recommendation  from 
1'ie  thousands  been  cured  of 

Hit's  disease  I  .-sapari'.'.a.    It 

eradicates  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  at 
the  same  time  sooir.es  and  rebuilds  the  irri- 
tated and  inflamed  membranes. 

Catarrh— "My  throat  <was  in  such  ax 
condition  <u>ith  catarrh  that  I  could  hardly 
s-wallcrco  and  had  no  appetite.  I  found 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  an  excellent  remedy, 
and  nemv  have  a  good  appetite."  Ella  J. 
Y/hite.  Ennis,  Texas. 


yfcodSSatea. 


The  first  remedy  to  effect  a  curt  In  nine 
out  of  ten  cases  of  MILK  FEVER.  Full  dl- 
rt-ctions  and  sufficient  medicine  for  two  com- 
plete treatments.   .   .   Price  $2.75. 

—FOR  SALE  ONLY  BY- 
GARDINER  BROS..       220  E.  Preston  St, 
Baltimore.    Md. 


JAMES  G.  TINSLEY  &  CO., 

Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

FERTILIZERS, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

BRANDS: 

Stonewall  Tobacco    Fertilizer. 

Stonewall   Guano. 

Powhatan  Corn  Guano. 

Stonewall  Acid  Phosphate. 

Call  on  your  Local  Dealer,  and  if  he  cannot  furnish  you,  write  to  us. 
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MILLER  BEAN  HARVESTER. 

"Oldest  and  beat,  20  years1  test."     If  your 
dealer  don't  sell  them,  send  us  53U.00  and  we 
will  ship  to  your  add  ess.    Booklet  on  "How 
to  raise  Beans"  for 2c.  Stamp. 
LE  ROY  PLOW  CO..  Le  Roy.  N.  Y..  73  Lake  St. 

The  Chicago  Steel  Tank  Co., 

193-195 

South 
Eesplanes 

Street, 

CHICAGO, 

ILL., 

Makes  tanks 
of  gal  v  a- 
nized  steel 
for  storage, 
stock  watering,  creameries  and  dairies,  Milk 
coolers,  dipping  tanks  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
Thrasher's  wagon  taaks,  bog  and  sheep 
troughs  and  feed  cookers.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  We  are  manufacturers.  Agents  Wanted 


■  Chicago  SteelTank©1, 

K?-195  S  DESPiAINE 
CHICaGO  ILL. 


Cooker. 


'Shipped  Subject  to  Inspection. 

It  costs  you  one  cent  for  a  card  to  write  us  and  you  get 
full  particulars.     Agent*  wonted. 

FREELAND   MANUFACTURING  CO.,     -      NILES,  MICH. 
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not  sunburned  or  bleached 

Kate.  ..1,1,.,  ra„t,   clean. 


Sharpies  Cream  Separators-profltabledairylng 


She  goes  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse  to  th- 
Philippines,  where  site  is  wooed  by  a  gal- 
lant American  volunteer,  who  has  by  no 
means  an  easy  time  of  it,  but  whose  per- 
severance bears  fruit  at  last.  A  fine 
etching  of  General  King,  taken  in  uni- 
form, appears  as  a  frontispiece  in  this 
number. 

Stephen  Crane's  crisp,  distinctive  de- 
scription of  "The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill" 
is  a  masterpiece.  This  is  his  fourth  paper 
in  the  "-eries  of  Great  Battles  of  the 
World."  "Elizabeth  Patterson"  [Madame 
Jerome  Bonaparte],  by  Virginia  Tatnall 
Peacock,  is  anecdotic  and  entertaining 
reading,  and  promises  well  for  the  forth- 
coming volume,  entitled  "Belles  of  Amer- 
ica," of  which  this  is  a  chapter.  A  curious 
custom  among  Mormon  "old  folks"  is  an 
annual  dance.  Of  this  »  e  get  a  good  idea 
in  Mrs.  J.  K.  Hudson's  last  Mormon 
story,  called  "One  of  the  Lord's  People." 
It  has,  beside  the  pathetic  side,  which  is 
never  absent,  a  gleam  of  humor  and  some 
fresh  amusing  anecdotes  about  Brigham 
Young. 

The  Forum  for  June  has  articles  on 
"The  Attitude  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards the  Chinese,"  by  Ho  Yow,  Chinese 
Consul-General  to  the  U.  S.  "The  Pres- 
ent Position  of  the  Irish  Question,"  by 
J.  E.  Redmond,  M.  P.  "Do  we  Owe  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Filipinos?"  by  Charles 
Denby,  late  U.  S.  Minister  to  China. 
"U.  K..  U.  S.  and  the  Ship  Canal,"  by  Sir 
Chas  W.  Dilke.  "The  Pre  eminent  Pro- 
fession— a  Rejoinder,"  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Stim- 
son.    The  number  is  an  excellent  one. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
Ian  Maclaren,  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady, 
Julia  Magruder  and  Mrs.  Burton  Kings- 
land  are  among  the  contributors  to  the 
June  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Some  of  its 
notable  features  are:  "The  Passion  Play 
this  Year,"  "  The  Richest  Woman  in 
America"  (Hetty  Green),  "How  Some 
Familiar  Things  Came  to  Be,"  and  "The 
Masterpiece  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots," 
picturing  an  apron  worked  by  that  un- 
fortunate sovereign  while  in  prison  await 
ing  the  executioner.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitch- 
ell's article,  "When  the  College  is  Hurtful 
to  a  Girl,"  is  sure  of  a  wide  reading;  so 
are  Ian  Maclaren's  views  on  "The  Minis- 
ter and  His  Vacation."  Mr.  Kipling's 
"Just-So"  story  humorously  accounts  for 
the  kangaroo's  long  hind  legs,  and  is  the 
best  of  his  series.  The  fiction  features  of 
the  June  Journal  are  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  Julia  Magruder's  new  serial,  "The 
Voice  in  the  Choir,"  and  "The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Girl."  The  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Philadelphia.  One 
dollar  a  year ;  ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Re- 
views for  June  is  a  well-illustrated  num- 
ber. The  important  new  topics  of  the 
month  are  editorially  treated  in  "The 
Progress  of  the  World,"  the  opening  de- 
partment. A  character  sketch  of  James 
J.  Hill,  a  "Builder  of  the  Northwest,"  is 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Harriman  Sev- 
erance, who  outlines  the  remarkable 
career  of  the  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw, 
the  editor,  writes  from  full  knowledge  on 
"Paris  and  the  Exposition  of  1900."     Mr. 


Labor  Saving  Conveniences. 

Success  on  the  farm  today  is  largely  proportioned 
to  the  saving  of  time  and  labor — which  means  econ- 
omy of  production— and  not  higher  prices  for  farm 
products.  Probably  no  single  machine  or  appliance 
saves  in  the  aggregate  so  much  time  and  hard  labor 
as  the  modern  low  down  handy  wagon.     Take  for 


Electric 

Instance  the  loading  and  hauling  of  manure,  ensil- 
age cor'1,  grain  in  the  straw,  corn  fodder,  hay,  Arc, 
all  hard  to  load,  the  use  and  ad  .untaxes  of  a  low 
down  wagon  are  almost  inestimable.  The  Electric 
Low  Down  Harnlv  Watnm  exeels  t'.n-  these  purposes  Has 
the  I  anions  Elect  rie  steel  wheels. is  li^ht.  stmnir and  dur- 
able.    Write  Electric  Wneel  Co.,  Box  HGyuiucy,  III.,  for  catalog 


$39.98 


BUYS  THIS  HIGH- 
GRADE  TOP  BUGGY 

As  g.od  as  your  dealer 
asks  you  Juo.00  for.  De- 
scription of  our  No.  12 
buggy:  high  panel 
spring  back ;  good 
rubber  top;  b)dy,  24x51:  whitewood  panel; 
made  first-class;  gear, seasoned  hickory  ;  dou- 
ble collar  s  eel  axles;  wheels,  second-growth 
hickory, Sarven  patent;  painting,  body  blacK, 
gear  Brewster  green  or  carmine.  Buggy  fully 
warranted  for  t*o  years.  Cuts  and' descrip- 
tions of  all  styles  sent  free. 

T.  F.  FITZPATRICK  &  CO.,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  $6.75. 
With  Axles  and   Boxes  Set,  $9.75. 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage 
,  and  wagon  hardware  of  every  de- 
scription. Send  for  catalogue  giving 
I  prices  on  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread  with 
ifull  and  plain  instructions  how  to 
'order.  W.  V.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


SADLER'S  COB  FETTER 

Is  warranted  to  make  the  worst 
kicking  cow  gentle  to  milk  in  two 
days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  nei  vous  heifers. 
Agents  wanted  in  everytown  Illus- 
trated circulars  sent  free.  Address 

Warren,  Trumbull  County,  0. 


FOR  SALE — - - 

One  10  H.  P.  Frick  Traction  Engine 
p!*  30  in.  Cylinder  Farquhar  Thresher 

Complete  with  belt;  been  run  two  seasons, 
and  in  first-class  order.    Will  sell  cheap. 
Address  "MACHINERY," 

Box  17,         Big  Island,  Va, 


Steel  Routine 


If  THE  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 

We  have  on   hand   2600U  squares   BRAND 
NEW  STEEL   ROOFINC.  She. 
flat,  commaied  or  "V"  crimped.   ^.     ■.  _ 

Price  per  square  of  10x10   feet  S  I  .  I  S 
or  100  square    feet "  ■  ■  ■  *» 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  i 
is  required  to  lav  this  roofing.     We  farnii 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  ai 
nails  to  lay  it.  without  additional  charge  . 


■Ol'R  I'KIIKS  All!    OMt'-HAL)   OF  OTHERS." 

CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGGO. 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 
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FARQUHAR 
RAKE  SEPARATOR  I 


Lightest     dranpht ; 
most  durable,  perfect  in  operation  and  cheapest. 

Farquhar  Vibrator  Separator 

greatest  ^capacity:  wastes  no  grain,  cleans 
dy  for  market.  Spe- 
llv  adapted  former- 
int  threshing  and 
ge    crops.    Threshi 


red 


and 

nedals    and 
i  world's  fairs. 


FARQUHAR 

Celebrated  Ajax  Engine 


Received  medal  and  high- 
World's  Co- 
lnrnbian  Exposition.  Far- 
P^qnhar's  threshing  engines 
the  most    perfect  in 
se.     Have  seats,  foot 
r.'ikesand  two  inject- 
very  strong 


and   dnrable 

light    as  is    consistent    with    i 
i  record  of  ji  Farquhar  boile 


ifety. 


A.  B.I  ARQCHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,York,Pa. 


tin 


xil 


FARM  MILLibeSIISS 


The  most  improved  mi 
on  the  market. 


Improved  plan  of  hanging  shoe  ni  on  strong  hing   d 
hancers.  pievenunt:  breakage.      Extra  Ettron] 
pinions  and  shake  irons.    Gearing  is  on  tht- 
ofthewav.  Has  a  steady  and  easy  motion.  The 
ment  of  fan  aud  wind  boards   is  perfect.      3 
screen.-  and  grader  are  so  place!  as  to   effect  I 


iid  grader  with  side  ep< 


SlHU  shipped  Icnecbed  .iown.  to  save  on  freight  i 

WILL  SEND  THIS  MILL  anywhere  CO. D. 

provided  yon  send  ns  £1.00  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith. 
Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  I6tf,  of  merchandise 
bought  at  SHERIFFS1  and    BE4  RIVERS'  S  \LI>. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  ONE-HALF  OF  OTHERS 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

West  35th  and  Iron  Streets,      CHICAGO. 

Kentucky  Aluminum    Stock  Labels. 

With  name, addressand numbers.  Lightest, 
plainest,  most  secure,  easiest  put  on,  cheapest. 
Cattle  labels,  $2  per  100 :  sheep  or  hog.  $1.75  per 
100;  aluminum  leg  bands,  SI  per  100;  plyers,  }1 
For  free  samples,  address 

F.  H.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Winchester,  Ky. 


' 


(SPECIAL  PRICES 

[Trl.il.      liuni-nntecd.        1: 

*  /  OSGOMlH' 


BINCHAMTON.N    Y 


$150  SAW  MILLS 

For  Farmers.  Large  Saw  Mills  for  Lumber- 
men, Engines,  Wood  Planers,  etc.  Manufac- 
tured by  the    SALEM  IRON  WORKS.  Salem,  N.  C. 


Jacob  A.  Riis,  author  of  "How  the  Other 
Half  Lives,"  forecasts  the  work  of  the 
New  York  Tenement-House  Con. 
recently  appointed  by  Governor  Kooee- 
Mr.  Cleveland  Moiiett  writes  on 
"Automobiles  for  the  Average  Man.' 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  describes  the  ope- 
lation  of  the  refunding  law  passed  by 
Congress  last  March.  There  are  als" 
illustrated  articles  on  summer  camps  for 
boys,  the  Passion  Plav  at  Oberammergau, 
and  new  fiction  for  summer  reading. 

CATALOGUES. 

American  Ginseng,  published  by  Amer- 
ican GinseDg  i  .ardens,  Rose  Hill,  X.  Y. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Columbus  Threshers  and  Horse  Powers, 
manufactured  by  the  Belle  City  Mfg.  Co., 
Racine  Junction.  Wis. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The  Union  Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Co. 
of  CI.;cago.  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Live 
Stock  Report,  1899,  and  Summarv  foi 
years  1  - 

The  World's  Horse  Market,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Nicaraogua  Canal:  Would  it  1'av 
the  United  States  to  Construct  It?  Re- 
marks of  C.  P.  Huntington  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Galveston,  Tex. 

REPORTS. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C.    Division  of  Agrostol- 
ogy.  Bulletin  14.    Economic  G 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Circular 
30.  Rabies  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Division  of  Botany.  Bulletin  24.  The 
Germination  of  Seeds  as  Affected  by 
Certain  Chemical  Fertilizers. 

Division  of  Entomology.  Bulletin  2o. 
Some  Insects  Injurious  to  Garden 
Crops. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Bulle- 
tin 79.  Farmers'  Institutes — History 
and  Status  in  tlie  United  Stares. 

Section  of  Foreign  Markets      Bulleti 
17.     Sources  of  tlje   Agricultural  I: 
ports  of  the  United  State*. 

Section  of  Foreign  Markets.  Circular 
22.  Agricultural  Imports  and  Ex- 
ports, 1895-1899. 

Division  of  Statistics.  Bulletin  117. 
The  Cotton  Crop  of  1S98-99. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  19.  Important  In- 
secticides. Directions  for  Preparation 
and  Use  (Fourth  Edition). 

Farmers'  Bulletin  99.  Three  Insect 
Enemies  of  Shade  Trees. 

Crop  Reporter,  May.  1900. 
Census  of  Cuba.    Taken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  War  Department.  U.  s.  A. 
Bulletin  1. 
Sixteenth   Report   of  the   United   States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Julv,  1898, 
to  June,  1S99. 
Arizona  Experiment  Station,  Tuczon.  Ari- 
zona.     Bulletin    32.      Some    Insect 
Pests  of  Salt  River  Valley  and  the 
Remedies  for  Them. 

Bulletin  33.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause 
and  Nature  of  Crown  Gall. 


GHICKAMAUGA.. 

Pea  Hullers^  Hay  Presses 


ire  less 
power  and  do 
better  \v  o  r  k 
than  a u  y 
other  m  a- 
chinesof  tbelr 
kind. 

They  never 
fall    to 

ion. 

Write    for 
c  i  r  c 
prices,  etc. 


Chattanooga  Implement  &  Mfg.  Co. 

EAST  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Use 


-. 


Well  Drillers! 

LOOMIS' 

Clipper" 
Driller. 


Strougest  I      Takes    least 

Siwerl    Carries  heaviest  tools!    Drills  much  fas' 
ost   convenient  to  handle!     Will  last    longer  s 
sake  the  owner  more  money  than  any  01 


of  all  diameters  ar.i 
and  Gasoline  Pover.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
LOOMIS  6l  NYMAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


WY  MAN'S    UP-TO-DATE 
WELL-BORING   MACHINE 
It  makes  loOor  more 
drill  per  min- 
ute aDd  has  more  good 
otherwise  than 
all     other    makes   of 
drillscomblned  Circu- 
lar free. 
CHOb.  E.  WYMAN,  Martinsburg.  ind. 


■LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE   STANDARD, 
STfAM i PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS ,.] 
GASOLINE  ENGINES    C  &, 

WRITS  FOR  CIRCULAR  L£J     %     C^ 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS     "~ 

AURORA. ILL. -CHICAGO-  DALLAS.TEX 


For  BERRY  CRATES,[PEACH 
PACKAGES  tfi  EGG  CASES,3 

ADDRESS 

COLBY-HI NKLEY  CO.. 

DECATUR.  ALABAMA. 
Prices  on  application. 

Hewton's  HeaTe, 
Cough.  Distemper  and 
Indigestion  Core. 

Wind  and  stomach 

troubles.       Send   for 

booklet  and  reference 

$1.00  per  can   Express 

allowed.    Newton  Horse  Remed,  Co  .  (T)  Toledo.  0. 


1900.] 
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On  Jellies 

eservesand  pick  Ins  spread 
_    tliiu   coating    oi"   reiined. 

PARAFFINE 
WAX 

"Will  keep  them  absolutely  moisture  and 
acid  proof.  Paraffine  Wax  is  also  usefolin 
-ays  about  the  house.   Full 
:h  pound  package. 


direction^,... 

Sold  everywh 

STANDARD  OIL  CO 


PsmranuniKj 


C1U    IfiOC  OPAI  C  auci    other    insects    can 
«fift  JUOL  OUuLl  be  col  trolled  by  using 

Good's  Caustic  Polasli  Whale 
Oil  Soap,  No    3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  en- 
tomologists. This  soap  is  a  fertilizer  as  well 
as  insecticide.  50  lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  100  lb.  kegs, 
(M..50.  Half  barrels.  270  lbs.,  at  Sy^c.  per  lb.; 
1L'.")  U.S..  at  :'.','•.  Large  quantities, 
special    rates,      t^eud    for   circular. 

JAMES  GOOD. 

039-11  N.  Front  St..  philaot  lphih.  pa 

THE   NEW    MAN  LOVE   SELF-OPENING   GATE 

All  Sales  Direct  from  Factory  at  First  Price. 

No  Agents. 


<    ■sF^J^-aHS "^s  CATALOG   FREE. 

IWANLGVE  GATE  COMPANY, MILTONJNDIANA 


If  You  Use  ?m  Stock  Fence 


r\M  »i.vn  w  ii: 


and  Ri-p^irs  any   kind  ut  Wk  Fence 

Slaw  old  barb  wire  (trice,  htavy  or  li$ht  lUy. 

^■----Pik-liKht,   12  to  20  cents  per  rod. 


;PENCE^TO 


mm 


S/LOS 

HOW  TO  BUILD  ASK 

WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY 

Uall  cost  of  Netting; 

Requires  few  posts,  nol 

rails.    Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  V  V  y  V  V~C 

Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid    /  \  /   \  /~V 

KANSAS  STEEL  5  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

STRONGEST 

T.      Bull- 

.*.    Chicken. 

!  tight.    Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 

1  Prices.     Fully  Warr.-inte.l.    Catalog  Free. 

COLLED  SI'KINU  lEM't  CO. 

58.  Wlocbesler,  lodiuDn,  V.  S.  A. 


Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Col.    Bulletin  53.    Strawberries. 

Columbus  (O.)  Horticultural  Society,  An- 
nual Report  for  Year  1899. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Bulletin  182.  Sugar  Beet  Investiga- 
tions for  1899. 

Kansas  Experiment  Station,  Manhattan, 
Kas.  Bulletin  95.  Farm  Depart- 
ment. Fattening  Hogs  with  Drought- 
resisting  Crops. 
Bulletin  9fi.  Farm  Department.  Soil 
Inoculation  for  Soy  Beans. 

Maine  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me. 
Fifteenth  Annual  F.eport. 
Bulletin  62.    The  Maine  Experiment 

Station. 
Bulletin  63.    Feeding  Stuff  Inspection. 

Maryland  Experiment  Station,  College 
Park,  Md.  Bulletin  65.  Insecticides, 
Fungicides  and  Spraying  Apparatus. 

Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  St.  An- 
thony   Park,    Minn        Bulletin    67. 

1.  Investigation  in  Milk  Production. 

2.  Feeding  Dairy  Cows. 

Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  Bulletin  64.  Proceedings  of 
Agricultural  Students'  Association. 

New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station, 
Durham,  N.  H.  Bulletin  72.  Insect 
Record  for  1899. 

Bulletin  73.  Experiments  with  Toma- 
toes and  Potatoes. 

Bulletin  74.  Growing  Strawberries  in 
New  England. 

Bulletin  75.  The  Forest  Tent  Cater- 
pillar. 

New  York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.Y.  Bulletin  166.  (Popular  Edi- 
tion). What  Chemistry  Finds  in 
Feeds. 

Bulletin  167.  (Popular Edition).  Fruit 
Diseases  found  along  the  Hudson. 

Bulletin  168.  Director's  Report  for  1899. 

Bulletin  170.  Common  Diseases  and 
Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits. 

Bulletin  172.  Continuous  Pasteuriza- 
tion of  Milk. 

Bulletin  173.  Report  of  Analyses  of 
Commercial  Fertilizers,  1S99. 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Regulations  lor  the  Control  of 
Contagious  Diseases  of  Live  Stock. 

North  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.  Bulletin  43.  A  Study  of 
t  h  e  Root  Systems  of  Culti  vated  Plants 
Grown  as  Farm  Crops. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.  An- 
nouncement bv  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture for  1900-1901. 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  King- 
ston. R.  I.     Bulletin  64.     Feeding. 
Feeding  Stuffs. 
Bulletin   65.      Fertilizer    Experiments 
with  Potatoes. 

Tennessee  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Bulletin  of  Commercial 
Fertilizers  Analyzed,  Fall,  1899. 

Virginia  Weather  Service,  Richmond, 
Va.    Report  for  April,  1900. 


FRAZERl 

}  Axle  Grease  &  ^  ; 

A  Jt^weuringqualitiesare  unsurpassed. ac-  d 
\  tually  outlasting  3  hxs.any  other  brand.  ^ 
#  Not  affected  by  heat.  «»-Get  the  Genuine.  T 
j^%,FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  ■*/-< 


YOU  SEND  NO  MONEY 


Until  Goods  Arrive! 

All  Steel  and  Iron  but 
the  pole.  Easily  handled 
by  two  horses.  Send  for 
delivery  prices  on  all 
sizes.  Disc  Harrows, 
Lever  Harrows,  11-foot 
Seeders.  EMPI    E  MFG.  CO. 

10 RiverSt..  Sterling,  111. 


AUTOMATIC 

WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

A   tlini',  labor  and  money    envoi 

Kills  all  weeds  on  any  land  ot  crop 
—any  kind  of.  land.       Splendid  tor 
wheat    fields  In    spriDK— B,akes  H 
Stool  out  perfect)-.-,  iu creasing  yield. 
{Cuts  7  ft.  wide  or  narrow  31.:  ft.) 
Works  -1  aere  *  per  hour.  All  te.-th  best  oil  tern- 
pered  steel.       Cash  prlco  *7.20.      Freieht 
north  ..fnhfn  liiver  on*  V:.e  to  IM.   W 
,  Road  -V 


l\o  Struigtit  Frame  Fqo.nl  to  It 


Cash  Supply  and  Manuf'g  Co..  Dept.  Y.Kaljinazoo,  Mich. 

SI  For  POULTRYNIEN  ! 

The  "DAISY"  BONE  CUTTERS 

The  Best  in  the  World. 
"Gem"  Clover  Cutter.     The  $6 
Shell  and  Corn  Mill,  Farm  Feed 

Mills,  Power  Mills. 
?end  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 

WILSON    BROS.,    Easton,  Pa. 


BAILEY'S  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

Runs  24  hours  a  day  and  36s  days 
a  year. 
40  year's  experience.       Water  for  House, 
Water  for  Stock. 
Water  for  Irrigation. 
Once  started  costs  one 
cent  per  1110111  h.    As  Sim- 
ple as  a  wheelbarrow  and 
as  efficient  as  a  Corliss 
Engine.      Information 
and  instruction  in  plain 
terras.  Prices  on  Ram  or 
conipleteoutfltby  return 
mail.    Address 
PRYCE  W.  BAILEY, 
B»  EXPERT  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


After  Being  on  the  Market  TEN  YEARS, 

The  ACME  Engine  Still  Leads 


For  Churning, 
Cutting  &  Grind- 
ing Feed,  Filling 
Siloes,  Sawing 
Wood,  Elevating 
Water,  and  all 
Farm  and  Gene- 
ral Uses  where 

Small  Power  is 
Required. 


No  Skilled  Engl- 
neer  required. 


ROCHESTER  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS. 
No.  17  Frank  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y 


WE 


PMHIiIEH^-SSSiSS, 


men 
rod  uce 

our  Poultry  Compound.    Send  stamp. 
Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  107,  Parsons,  Kas. 
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/■tire 


DflNCV  HAY  fork 

nUHCI   RETURNER. 


This  re- 
turner will 
return  Fork 
Carrier  and 
Hopes  back 
to  starling 
point  before 
team  can 
turn  rout 


s  a  v  1 1 


*ll 


the     hard 
workofpuil- 

ini    tii em 

A'e  inanufar- 

nd    Deadlock 

Mill   oiled 


back  by  trip  rope.    Price,  SI. 00, 
ture    windmill     Lnbilratora 

Shoveling  and  Dump  Eudgates. 

from  ground.      Terms  and  prices  quoted  on 

application.    Agents  wanted. 

RONEY    RETURNER    CO., 


BOX    B. 


INDEPENDENCE,  IOWA 


mON    PfPE'^ 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup- 
lings furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  ieet. 
ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Write  for  Free  Catalotrae  Na.166  of  merchan- 
j  for  HOME,   FARM    AnD   FIELD-- 


ad  Receivers*  Sale* 
aterial.  Hardware,  Cloth- 
es and  Shoes.  Tools.  Ma- 
chinery", Ac,  4c",  Ac,    AT    HALF    PRICE. 

W.  85th  i  I   in  Sts. 


from  She 
Roofing,  Plnmbii 
ing.  Dry  Goods, 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.w-  ^ili'o. 


To  Repair 
Broken    Arti- 
cles use 


or 


iCement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


eeley 


For  Drunkenness  and 
Drug  Using 


THE 

KEELEY 

INSTITUTE, 

Dcpt.  IV, 

Greensboro. N  C 


tlltllllllL-liai 


A1  „__ 

VV  FELLSWORTH     LIME   WORKS, 

"    ■  REEVES  C»TT.  Aqt..  B.'dley,  Augusta  Co.  ,va 
Also  No.  1  Rok  Lime  for  building.    Send 
for  card  with  price-llsi. 

FACT1?        SUTCLIFrE  6V  CO  , 

_____  LOUISVILLE,    KV. 

,_..._  Publish  a  book  on  use.  - 

ABOUT  and  application  or  paint.     It  is 

— — —  of  great  value  to  any  one  bav- 
Ing  painting  to  do.    Our  reader! 

PAINT  can  procure  a  ropy  by  writing 

— ^— •■ — •  this  Arm  for  book  No.  83. 


PAIXT  TALKS-XXVIII. 
The  Effects  of  Smoer, 

In  the  days  when  timber  was  an  en- 
cumbrance to  the  land,  and  where  wood 
was  the  cheapest  fuel,  some  varieties  of 
paint  achieved  a  reputation  for  durability 
which  modern  experience  finds  entirely 
unwarranted.  As  a  consequence,  the  old 
inhabitant  blames  the  ptint  manufactu- 
rer, and  shakes  his  head  sadly  over  mod- 
em degeneracy. 

In  some  instances,  perhaps,  the  paint 
manufacturer  of  to-day  finds  his  profit  in 
using  materials  infet  ior  to  those  employed 
by  his  predecessors ;  but  in  most  respects 
his  material*  and  his  methods  are  vastly 
in  advance  of  earlier  practice.  He  knows 
much  more  about  pigment*  and  vehicles 
than  was  ever  before  known,  and  his 
machinery  has  developed  into  forms  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  best  and  most 
uniform  results.  He  has  also  at  his  dis 
posal  all  the  materials  known  to  an  ear- 
lier generation,  with  many  valuable  ad- 
ditions, and  he  is  informed,  as  his  prede- 
cessors were  not,  as  to  their  qualities  and 
capabilities. 

Something  then,  other  than  the  de- 
generacy of  human  nature,  must  have 
supervened  to  upset  accepted  paint  tra- 
ditions. 

One  such  thing  is  certainly  the  d  flerent 
quality  of  the  smoke  of  to-day  from  that 
of  the  last  generation.  In  the  smoke 
from  wood  fires  there  is  nothing  espe- 
cially injurious  to  lead  paints,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  the  standard  by  our  great 
grandfathers;  but  in  coal  smoke  there 
one  substance  so  deleterious  to  lead  com- 
pounds as  to  forbid  their  use  in  localities 
where  such  smoke  is  most  abundant. 

The  ingredient  of  modern  smoke  that 
is  so  injurious  to  paint  is  sulphur,  which 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  lead  compounds, 
turning  them  into  the  black  sulphide  of 
lead  and  disintegrating  the  paint.  Emi- 
nent engineering  authorities  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  to  the  increase 
of  coal  smoke  more  than  to  any  other 
one  cause  is  due  the  poor  showing  made 
by  modern  white  lead. 

But  there  is  another  point,  easy  to  over- 
look, that  may  take  some  of  the  burden 
of  the  blame  from  the  smoke,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  good  old  days  when 
people  paid  more  attention  to  facts  than 
to  names,  a  great  deal  of  very  good  com- 
bination paint  was  sold  under  the  vener- 
able title  of  "  white  lead."  In  fact,  it  has 
been  but  a  very  few  years  since  consum- 
ers began  to  be  persuaded  that  all  "  white 
lead"  was  not  •strictly  pure"  white  lead 
from  the  corroding  house. 

The  combination  paints  were  always 
good,  and  are  better  to  day  than  ever 
before.  They  contain  zinc  white,  which 
is  absolutely  unaffected  bv  coal  smoke. 
White  lead  is  also  made  to-day  better 
perhaps  than  ever  before  in  the"  history 
of  the  trade;  bat  whereas  white  lead  to- 
day means  the  unalloyed  article,  formerly 
it  meant  (to  the  consumer  at  leastiariv 
good  standard  white  paint— and  generally 
it  meant,  in  practice,  combination  paints 
largely  compounded  with  zinc  white. 
Coal  smoke  beats  in  vain  against  paints 
of  this  character,  and  zinc  white,  instead 


U.  S.  Standard  Bordeaux  Works. 

Bordeaux  for  Spraying  trees.  In  concentrated 
form.  Manufactured  under  chemical  supervision. 
Largest  Bordeaux  works  in  the  world.  Grinder* 
of  Bordeaux  paint  for  painting  trunks  of  trees. 
Cheaper  than  home  made,  save  your  muss  and 
h  98  Always  reliable.  Is  an  insecticide  and 
fungicide.  Never  clogs  your  nozzle.  Never 
scorches.  Gal.  cans.  Si :  Doz.  cans.  $10 : 5. 10,  it 
and  20  Gal.  kegs.  75  cts.  per  gal  Will  mix  1  to 
50  of  water;  for  stony  fruit  1  to  100  gals  of  water. 


^»  TREt>- 


USST*NC<V»D 


■_ii-W(_- 


'  SPRAYER  Cop 


Costs  lees  than  one  cent  gal.  when  mixed.  Two  45 
gal.  bbls.  delivered  to  your  station.freight  paid, 
at  same  price.  No  deviation  in  price.  One  price* 
to  all.  To  nurseries,  city  parks  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Groves,  in  two  or  three  barrel  lou  at 
a  discount.  Directions  how  and  when  to  spray 
with  each  can.  keg.  or  barrel.  Do  not  wait  for 
the  rush,  get  readv  now. 

THE  U.  S.  STANDARD  BORDEAUX  WORKS. 
Tbe  Lesox  Sprayer  Co.,  Prop. 

■•South  West  Street,  i'ittsneld.  Mass. 
Southern  States  supplied  by  T.  W.  W'uOD 
A  &  INS,  Richmond.  Va. 


Chamherlin  Mfe.  Co..  Wean.  X   Y..  I .  S   A. 


COW  PEAS 

FOR    SALE. 

Black,  clay,   red  and  other  varieties. 

Address 
Q LOBE  PEA  COMPANY,  Norfolk,  Va. 

OF  THE. 

UNKNOWN 
FIELD  PEA 

__. —         FOR   SALE. 
The  most  prolific  Bean  and  Vine  producer 
known.    $1.00  per  bushel. 

T.  B.  BRASWEIL,   Battleboro,  N.  C. 


We  are  Headquarters  for 

Seed  &  Plants. 


AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can   be  had  for  2-3  cents,     a 
the  Business  Office. 
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Splendid  Estate 

FOR  SALE. 

605  Acres  (400  opeu),  ou  the  Rap- 
pahannock River,  in  Middlesex  Co., 
known  as  "Rosegill."  The  open  land 
Is  In  good  condition,  and  is  suitable  for 
grain  and  stock  raising.  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk  steamers  pass  daily.  Has 
also  a  good  oyster  front ;  good  Ashing, 
and  grand  forests  of  Oak,  Chestnut,  and 
Pine.  Ten  room  mansion,  with  portico 
on  four  sides.  All  necessary  out-build- 
ings. A  good  paying  grain  mill  goes 
with  the  place.  This  place  can  be  had 
at  a  low  price,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
Send  for  fuller  description,  or  informa- 
tion toG.  G. TEMPLE,  Danville,  VA. 

ccTsouTHSSr 

YOUNG  MEN! 

It  is  the  field  for  the  Agriculturist, 
Horticulturist  and  Manufacturer,  un- 
equalled by  any  other  pottion  of  the 
United  States 

The  James  River  Vamey  Colonization 

and  Improvement  Co.  offers  superior  ad 

vantages  tointending  settlers.  Send  stamp 

for  Hand  Book  and  list  of  lands.  Addrese 

W.  A.  PARSONS, 

819  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


p/^p  C  f*\f>-  A  RAPPAHA  N  NOCK 
I  \Ji  Otllt  FARM  18  miles  below 
Fredericksburg,  containing750  acres,  600  under 
cultivation  or  in  grass,  -400  fli  ts,  well  watered 
and  in  good  condition.  Dwelling  with  11 
rooms ;  best  water  in  yard ;  grounds  and 
view  very  fine.  Healthy.  8  acres  in  fruit.  In 
a  mile  of  two  wharves,  and  in  four  hours  run 
of  Washington.  Terms  liberal. 
W.  R.  TAYLOR   Comorn  P.  0..  Kinq  George.  Co..Va 

Four  Blue  GrassStock  Farms 

In  Smyth,  Washington,  and  Wythe  Counties, 
Virginia.  Fine  for  Grazing,  Farming  and 
Fruit  Growing.  For  particulars,  call  on  or 
write 

GEO.  W   RICHARDSON.  Marion.  Va 

Virginia  Farms 

All  prices  and  sizes.    Free  list  on  application. 
WM.  B.  PIZZINI  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


stock  section  of  VIRGINIA. 
Best  climate  and  water  in  the  U.  S.  Near 
great  markets,  with  best  educational  advan- 
tages.   For  further  information,  address 

Sam'l  B.  Woods,  Charlottesville.  Va. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$3   PER   ACRE  AND    UPWARDS. 

Easy   Payments.     Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  E.  CRAWFORD  &  CO.,  Richmond.  Va. 


Butter- Maker  and 

Milker..     Desires  Situation. 


Married,  and    willing  to  work  on  a 
reasonable  salary  to  start  with,  and 
house  to  live  in. 
1  T.  J.  C,"    1032  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
Newport  News,  Va. 


of  being  detrimental,  is  really  the  salva- 
tion of  lead  paints. 

Stanton  Dudley. 

CORN  CULTURE. 

Thorough  cultivation  is  more  and  more 
becoming  the  motto  of  the  successful 
corn-grower,  and  more  and  more  does  he 
realize  the  importance  of  having  for  this 
work  the  cultivator  which  can  be  run 
witli  the  greatest  ease  to  man  and  team, 
doing  the  most  work  in  the  best  and  most 
thorough  manner  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  corn 
culture  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Manufacturers  have  invented  and  per- 
fected many  cultivators,  but  none  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  more  satisfac- 
tory implement  than  those  made  by  the 
Brown  Manufact uring Company, of  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio. 


oPeANIZED,,63^ 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  Brown  Hammock  Seat  Riding  Culti- 
vator, a  new  pattern,  made  with  long, 
direct  draft  beams.  It  is  hung  on  com- 
pensating coil  springs,  which  makes  it 
easy  to  raise  or  lower.  It  balances  nicely 
to  weight  of  operator.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  styles  of  cultivators,  harrows, 
shovel  plows,  steel  shapes,  etc.,  made  by 
the  Brown  Manufacturing  Company. 
Don't  fail  to  get  their  catalogue  before 
you  begin  work  in  the  corn  field,  and  in 
writing  them  please  mention  this  paper. 

HOUSEWORK  WAS  TOO  MUCH. 
Manchester,  Va.,  May  SI,  1900. 

Mrs.  James  Johnson  of  this  place  states 
that  in  the  spring  she  was  feeling  very 
bad,  and  continued  to  grow  worse  until 
she  could  not  do  her  housework  for  a 
family  of  three  She  sent  for  a  bottle  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  and  it  did  her  much 
good.  She  took  t  hree  bottles  that  spring, 
and  has  taken  it  every  spring  since,  with 
excellent  results. 

OWENSBORO  WAGONS. 

The  Owensboro  wagon  was  the  only 
wagon  that  received  a  diploma  and  medal 
at  the  Nashville  Exposiiion.  The  "  why" 
can  no  doubt  be  discovered  by  reading 
the  advertisement  of  the  Owensboro 
Wagon  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co.' 
Quincy,  111.,  sends  us  a  lot  of  testimonials 
as  to  the  merit  of  their  "Automatic" 
Separator.  This  firm  is  advertising  for 
agents  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


jj  F I R  E_  SMARIN  E I  i 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

ASSETS,     ■    $800,000. 


oir  ctors  : 

Win.  H.  Palmer,  D.  O.  Davis, 

E.  B.  Addison,  Wm.  Josiah  Leake, 

W.  Otto  Noltlng. 


WM.  H.  PALMER, 

w.  h.  McCarthy, 


President. 
Secretary. 


Pumpkin  Seed 

From  selected  specimens  of  the  VIRGINIA 
MAMMOTH.  I  have  so  carefully  propagated 
this  variety  during  the  last  lew  years,  that 
they  now  grow  truly  Immense,  and  keep 
until  February  I  grew  100  tons  in  the  corn 
last  yeir  at  no  additional  expense.  For  cattle, 
sheepand  hog-  Ihey  are  equal  to  bran  or  other 
expensive  feeds.  Sow  at  planting  time  mixed 
with  corn  in  planter,  or  two  or  three  weeks 
later,  and  it  will  invariably  be  to  your  profit. 
One  pound  will  sow  two  acres.  Price,  30c.  per 
pound,  delivered. 

E.  C.   BELLWOOD, 

DREWBY'S  BLUFF,  VA. 


"  NORFOLK,  VA." — Near  tie  Sea. 

There  are  cheap  and  beautiful  homes  in 
he  "  Sunny  South,"  near  the  sea,  and 
lear  that  thriving  seaport  city,  Norfolk, 
7a.,  for  thousands  of  people  who  want 
lappy  homes  in  a  mild,  healthful,  and  de- 
ightfnl  climate,  a  kind  and  productive  soil, 
he  very  best  markets  in  the  world,  the 
'ery  lowest  freight  rates,  good  social,  edu- 
•.ational,  and  religious  privileges,  and  the 
{reatest  number  of  other  both  natural  and 
icquired  advantages,  to  be  found  in  any 
ither  one  section  of  the  Union. 

The  "Cornucopia  "  tells  you  all  about 
he  beautiful  section  of  country  around 
Norfolk,  Va.  Send  for  (free)  sample  copies. 

Address  "Cornucopia,"  212  Main  8k, 
Norfolk,  Va. 


r-„  Clip  Parm  of  100  Acres, 
rOl   3dlC    Near  Crewe,  Va. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  Ry.  has  its 
shops  at  this  point.  House  of  3  rooms, 
nice  shade.  One  mile  from  town. 
Price,  §850 

"  BARGAIN,"  care  So.  Planter. 


When    you    write    to    an    advertise 
mention  The  Southern  Plantkr  • 
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Poland-China  Hogs,      g 
Coach  Dogs, 
Collies  ^Greyhounds,  | 
Belgian  Hares, 

Book  on  Hares  free. 

White  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks, 
Pit  Games, 
Pekin  Ducks, 

White  Holland  Turkeys.        $ 

EGGS  for  Hatching.       I 

f 

INCUBATORS.  $ 

JOHNSON  &  G000E,  | 

BOYDTON, VA. 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

Plymouth  Rock,  Light  Brahma,  Brown 
Leghorn.  Indian  Game  and  Pekin  Duck 
Eggsat  $1.00  per  setting,  securely  packed. 
A  few  well  bred  8HEPHERD  i'UP- 
PIES.  Can  send  pairs  not  akin  at  $5.00 
each.  Also  a  nice  lot  of  FOX  TERRIER 
PUPPIKSat  $-3.00  each.  Several  young 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS  large  enough  for 
service  at  rlO. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO  , 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Green  Valley  Poultry  Yards. 

^EGGSk 

1   FOR  HATCHING,   r 

White  and  Barred  P.  Rock,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn, 
White  Wyandotte  and  Lt.  Brahma  Eggs,  26 
for  81.00. 

C.  H.  BENNETT.  McDonalds  Mills.  Va. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs-  is 
simple,  durabh-  and  easily  op'nr- 
e  led;  168  page  catalogue  contain 
inginformation  and  testimonial,- 
Sent  IV,  c.    GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUIHCY 


Tamworth  and 
Poland-China 


A  few  nice  PIGS 
for  sale  of  each 
kind,  entitled  to 
registration. 


J.  C.  GRAVES,  Barboursvllle,  Va. 


"JUST  AS  GOOD." 

The  farmer  has  probably  had  more 
than  his  share  of  experience  with  articles 
that  are  "just  as  good."  He  knows  what 
it  is  to  buy  a  "just  as  good  "  plow  that 
wears  in  soft  spots  and  will  not  scour;  a 
"just  as  good"  corn-planter  that  drops 
anywhere  from  nothing  to  a  dozen  grains 
in  a  hill,  or  a  'just  as  good  "  grain  drill 
that  forgets  whether  it  is  adjusted  to  seed 
pecks  or  bushels.  He  has  been  there 
when  a  "just  as  good"  cultivator  per- 
sisted in  prancing  around  and  gouging 
out  or  burying  half  the  hills ;  and  when 
the  "just  as  good  "  hay  fork  and  carrier 
broke  loose  and  fell  with  murder  in  its 
eye,  he  was  not  far  away. 

He  has  also  been  in  the  hay  field  when 
the  wire  or  slough  grass  stood  up  and 
mocked  the  "  just  as  good  "  mower,  and 
seemed  to  say :  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
come  and  no  farther."  The  "  iron  has 
entered  his  soul "  when  the  iron  of  his 
"  just  as  good "  machinery,  which  the 
agent  said  would  wear  forever,  has 
snapped  before  his  eyes  like  brash  tim- 
ber, giving  Johnnie  occasion  to  chase  to 
town  for  repairs,  He  has  known  what  it 
is  to  watch  his  overripe  grain  crinkle  and 
droop  in  the  harvest  sun,  as  though  re- 
proaching him  for  his  blunder  in  buying 
a  binder  that  broke  down  in  the  middle 
of  harvest,  with  the  nearest  repairs  a 
hundred  miles  away.  Yes,  the  farmer 
lias  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  "just  as 
good  "  machinery. 

You  often  hear  the  salesmen  of  other 
machines  say  "justasgood  as  McCormick," 
but  you  nevjbr  hear  a  .McCormick  sales- 
man say  "just  as  good."  The  McCor- 
mick is  the  best  in  the  world. 

A   FEW    POINTS    ON    THE    WATER 

SUPPLY    OF    FARMS. 

The  Indiana  State  University,  in  the 
year  1899,  made  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion on  the  Wabash  rfver, and  found  that 
hogs  using  water  out  of  the  river  and  the 
creeks  and  bayous  adjacent  had  more 
cholera  than  those  away  from  streams, 
and  that  those  using  water  out  of  bored 
wells  only  were  entirely  free  from  cholera. 
In  this  case  it  is  best  to  get  the  deep 
bored  well  and  use  only  "pure  water. 
The  trouble  has  always  been,  the  cost  of 
bored  wells  is  more  than  farmers  could 
afford.  The  natural  question  is,  What 
can  they  be  drilled  for  now?  In  reply 
to  the  anticipated  query,  I  will  say  the 
boring  of  such  a  well  should  not  cost 
over  75  cents  per  foot  through  the  hard- 
est, flinty  and  most  creviced  limestone  or 
even  granite.  To  bore  such  wells,  I  have 
well-boring  machines  to  sell.  Circulars 
free.     Address. 

Ciias.  10.  Wv.man, 
Martinsburg,  Ind. 

LYNNWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 
Farmers  needing  thoroughbred  Perch- 
eron  or  Kentucky  horses,  Shorthorn  cat 
tie  or  Berkshire  hogs  are  invited  to  write 
the  above  farm,  of  which  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis, 
Lynnwood,  Va.,  is  proprietor.  In  his  ad- 
vertisement, to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  Mr.  Lewis  offers  some  line  speci- 
mens of  their  respective  breeds,  and  so- 
licits correspondence  with  prospective 
purchasers. 


Dorset  Sheep 

Have  a  few  choice  rams 
and  rim  lambs  left.  Only 
good  stock  sold. 

Poultry  Plant for  sale  at 


about  one 
half  cost.  6o  acres  good 
land ;  new  and  convenient 
buildings;  capacity,  iooo 
hens  anrl  5-00  chicks. 

Wishing  to  devote  entire 
time  to  other  departments 
and  matters,  I  offer  a  great 
bargain  to  insureaquicksale. 

GREEN  RIDGE  FARM,  Salem,  Va. 

WALTER  WATSON. 


ANGORA  GOATS 


A  New  and  Profitable 
Enterprise. 


A  it  g  0  ra.. 
.;  ,ata  will 
clear  and 
enrich  your 
I, rush  and 
rocky  laud, 
and  that 
they    are 

t  ab  le,  and 
suhjeel    to 
Write  to 


RURAL  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS, 

Green  Spring:  Depot,  Va. 

GEO.  McD.  BLAKE,  Mgr. 


SWIFT  CREEK  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM. 


ISO 

JEfiSEY  HEIFERS 


and  BULLS. 

FOR  SALE  AT  HARD  PAN  PRICES. 

Blood  of  the  famous  Stoke  Pogis,  St. 
Lambert  and  Coomassle  blended.  Paying 
special  attention  to  breeding  my  cattle.  I  have 
reached  a  degree  of  excellence  not  surpassed 
by  any  herd  In  the  State.  POLAND-! _'H  I X  A 
Pigs  always  on  hand.  Write  for  what  you 
wan  t. 

T.  P.  BRASWELL,  Prop.,  Battleboro,  N.  C. 


Essex  Pigs  and  Southdown 
Sheep  "E°to 


purchase  Essex 
Pigs  and  South- 
down Sheep  thor- 
oughly acclimated  ami  eligible  to  registry, 
address    L  (i  JONES,  Bethania,  N.  C. 

Also  Half  Dorset  Lambs  for  sale. 
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•!•  Filston  Farm 
Jerseys^—*- 

Have  been  bred  for  milk 
for  many  years. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  improving 
i  he  yield  of  your  herd  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thrifry  bull  calf,  hand- 
some and  fashionably  bred,  write 

ASA  6.  GARDINER,  Jr.,  Manager, 

Glencoe.  Md 

The  bulls  from  this  farm  have  been 
sold  to  the  very  best  herds  in  the 
South. 

Also  some  very  fine  Berkshires 
now  ready  for  delivery,  sired  by 
our  importe.i  Berkshire  Storm 
King ;  from  sows  by  Lord  Wind- 
sor, imported  ;  by  Collegian,  im- 
ported ;  and  by  King  Longfellow. 

We  mail  a  little  ''Book  of  the  Herd" 

on  request. 

ROCK  HILL  FARM. 

Shorthorns, 
Shropshire  Sheep 

..AND.. 

Poland-Chinas 

A  Few  Choice  Gilts  Unbred.. 

B     B.  BUCHANAN, 

BROWNSBUKG,    VA. 

W.W.  BENTLEY, 

PULASKI  CITY,  VA., 

.  Breeder  of.. 

$horthorn  Rattle 

ALLSrOCK  RESERVED  FOR 

PUBLIC  SALE  IN 

EARLY  FALL. 


THOMPSON  &  TRIMBLE, 

SWOOPE,  AUQUSTA  CO.,  VA. 

Brc"''j'r,  Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
•  t-  Shropshire  Sheep. 

...CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  nurn 
bers  can  be  had  for  2o  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 


SUMMER    SCHOOL    I  N     HORTICUL- 
TURE at  a.  &  m.  college  of 

TEXAS. 
Begins  June  IS,  and  Ends  July  28, 1900. 
The  object  of  this  short  course  in  hor- 
ticulture is  to  teach  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  successful 
fruit  culture  and  truck  farming  in  Texas 
to  those  who  may  care  to  take  the  work. 
The  lectures  will  be  especially  prepared 
to  benefit  one  actually  engaged  in  this 
w-ork,  or  who  may  contemplate  doing  so, 
but  who  has  not  the  time  nor  means  to 
take  a  full  collegiate  course.  The  more 
difficult  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success 
along  these  lines  will  be  made  a  special 
feature  of  this  course. 

Department  of  Horticulture  and 
Mycology. 
Professor  Price. 
Assistant  Prof.  Ferguson. 
Instruction  by  lectures,  and  practice  in 
garden,  orchard  and  vineyard.      Subject 
18  includes  "  Plant  Life,"  "  Fungous  Dis 
eases."    Subject  19  includes  "  Fruit  Cul- 
ture" and  "Truck  Farming." 

Department   of  Chemistry. 
Professor  Harrington. 
Associate  Professor  Tilson. 
General  Chemistry. — The  subject  will  in- 
clude thirty  lectures  in  general  chemistry, 
and  when   time  will  permit,  in  organic 
chemistry.  Associate  Phot.  Tilson. 

Agricultural    Chemistry. — Eighteen    lec- 
tures.   Chemistry  of  soils  and  fertilizers, 
plants  and  feed  stuffs.     Chemistry  of  the 
oils  ami  fats,  including   butter.     Special 
attention   will   be  given   to  the  different 
types  of  S'>ils  in  the  State,  and  to  the 
composition  and  application  of  fertilizeis. 
Pkof.  Harrington. 
Department  of  Entomology. 
Professor  Mally. 
Discussions    of     the    most    important 
problems  of   insect    injury   in   thirty-six 
lessons.     Those  receiving  this  announce- 
ment will  confer  a  great  favor  by  sub- 
mitting a  list  of  the  insects  most  harmful 
in  their  respective  localities.      So  far  as 
possible,  the  course  of  lectures  will   be 
arranged  to  discuss  the  problems  and  in- 
juries  in    which   the    people    are    most 
directly  interested,  and  which  will  be  in- 
dicated   by   the    information    and    sug- 
gestions given  in  response  to  this  request. 
Department  of  Botany. 
Professor  Ne-s. 
Systematic  Botany  of  the  flowering  plant 
will   be  offered  to  Buch  students  as  are 
sufficiently  acquainted    with    Structural 
Botany  to  go  on   with  sy>tematic  work, 
and  will  consist  of  two  lectures  and  five 
hours  practice  a  week. 

structural  Botany,  or  the  study  of  plant 
organs,  tissues,  ceils,  and  their  contents^ 
and  also  the  functions  of  each  part  will 
be  considered. 

Board  and  lodging  charges  will  be 
made  as  follows : 

For  the  term  of  six  weeks,    $18.00 
"      "      "      "    four  weeks,     12.50 
"      "      ''      "    one  week,         3.50 
Board  must  be  paid  for  in  advance  for 
as  much  as  two  weeks. 

Tuition,  $10  per  term.  Option  will  be 
allowed  in  all  studies. 

R.  H.  Price, 
Prof,  of  Horticulture  and  Mycology. 
V.  b.,  College  Station,  Texas'. 


Detail  Index  to  Enquirer's 
Column. 

Harrow  forCuitivating  Corn— Canada 

Peas  and  Bromus  Inermis 327 

German  Clover  and  Peas 327 

Preparing  Grass  Sod  for  Corn 327 

Preparing  Land  for  Strawberries 327 

Crossing  Sheep 328 

Fertilizer  for  Cow  Peas— Rye  as  an 

I  mpro ver '. 328 

Curing  Land  Vetch  for  Hay 328 

Scotch    Broom— Irish    Potato  Ferti- 
lizer    328 

Killing  Sheep  Sorrei 329 

Cow  Sucking  Herself. 329 

Period  of    Gestation    of    Domestic 

Animals 329 

Seeding  Clover   and   Grass  in  Cow 

Peas 329 

Nest  Boxes  for  Birds 329 

Goats  and  Sheep 329 

POUND-CHINA  PIGS 

From   Registered  Sire  and  Dam;  also  a  few 
Boars  ready  for  service.  J.  J.  GILLIAM,  Travis,  Va. 

ELLERSLIE  FARM^f 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

Pure  Southdown  Sheep 
and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

For  Sale.        R.  J-  HANCOCK, 

Charlottesville.  Va. 

We  Bind... 

Your  Magazines,  Southern .  • 
Planters,  or  any  other  books 

Prices  Low. 
Satisfactory  work  guaranteed. 

Job  Printing  Neatly  Executed. 

S.  B.  ADKINS  &  CO,, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

FARMERS'I 
LIBRARY  ■ 

SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  -  50 
VEGETABLE  GROWING 

IN  THE  SOUTH,  $1.25 

FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND,  $1.25 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  -  $2.00 
TOBACCO: 

How  to  Raise  it,  etc.,  25 

FOOD  FOR  PLANTS,   -     -  10 

$5.35 

All  for  $4.50. 

THE  SOUTHERN    PLANTER, 

RICHMOND.  V>. 
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\&lfl(    ^ VERTICALS 

NHUV(OPN  BINDER 


is  the  only  Corn  Binder 
made  that  will  cut  and  bind  corn 
under  all  the  unfavorable  conditions 
in  which  the  corn  is  found  at  cutting  time. 

It  will  cut  and  bind  BIG  CORN,  LITTLE 
CORN,  DOWN  CORN,  LODGED 
CORN  or  any  other  kind  of  corn  thai 
grows  in  rows  ^i    ^*  ^  is,  ;s&  :&  ^ 

It  makes  ti^ht  bundles  of  convenient 

size  and  the  corn  can  be  husked  by 

hand  without  untying  bundles  or  it  can 

be  husked  and  the  fodder  shredded  by  41 

the  M-Cormick  Husker£*.Shredder. 

CALL  ON  THE  MCCORMICK.  AGENT 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  MONTHS'  NAMES. 

October,  November  and  December  Mis- 
nomers for  Tenth,  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Months. 

"January  was  named  after  the  Roman 
god,  Janus,  the  deity  with  two  faces,  one 
looking  into  the  past  and  the  other  gaz- 
ing forward  to  the  future,"  writes  Clitt'urd 
Howard  in  the  June  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal. "  February  comes  from  the  Latin 
word  februo,  to  purify.  It  was  customary 
for  the  Romans  to  observe  festivals  of 
purification  during  that  month.  March 
owes  its  name  to  the  old  God  of  War. 
Among  the  Saxons  this  month  was  known 
as  Len<  t.  meaning  spring ;  and  this  is  the 
origin  of  our  word  Lent.  April  was 
named  from  the  Latin  aperio,  to  open,  in 
signification  of  the  opening  of  flowers. 
The  Saxons  called  the  month  Eastre,  in 
honor  of  their  Goddess  of  Spring,  from 
which  comes  our  word  Easter.  May  was 
named  after  the  Roman  goddess  Maia, 
and  June  was  so-called  in  honor  of  Juno. 
July  was  named  in  honor  of  Julius  Cpesar, 
and  August  gets  its  name  from  Augustus 
Cjesar.  September  is  from  the  Latin  sep- 
tern,  seven,  this  being  the  seventh  month 
according  to  the  old  Roman  calendar. 
October,  November  and  December  also 
retain  the  names  by  which  they  were 
known  under  the  old  calendar,  when 
there  were  but  ten  months  in  the  year — 
octo,  novem  and  decern,  meaning  eight, 
nine  and  ten." 

CHICKAMAUGA  HAY  PRESSES  AND 
PEA  HULLERS. 
The  Chattanooga  Implement  and  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
is  advertising  in  another  column  the 
above  well  known  hay  presses  and  pea 
hullers.  Our  readers  are  requested  to 
send  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 
These  machines  have  the  strong  endorse- 
ment of  numerous  farmers  in  the  South. 


..Sunny  Bank  Poultry  Ranch.. 

Barred  Plymouth 
ROCkS     EXCLUSIVELY. 

Good  blood  will  tell.  We  keep  the  best 
strains,  viz.:  Thompson's,  Bradley  Bros 
and  Mills. 

I  flfllf  I  20  EGGS  F0R  $100'  after  June  lst'  ancl 
LUUlx  !  100  for  $4.00,  from  our  best  p?ns.  All 
orders  promptly  filled  with  strictly  fresh  eggs. 

GARNETT  BROS.. 

MITCHELLS,    VIRGINIA. 


LAYERS  and 
BROILERS. 

Professional  Poultry  men  now  call  fi  r  a 
strain    of    15.    Plymouth    Itocks 

itlt  ]  l>  for  this  purpose.  We  have 
supplied  such  for  several  years.  And 
they  know.  See?  It  costs  little  to  try 
at  $1  00  per  setting  for  eggs ;  $1.00  up  for 
stock.  Staying  behind  may  cost  more. 
Interesting  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Fine  references.  Address 
CEO.  HARRISON  MORRIS, 
ASHLAND,  VIRGINIA. 
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I  CA8TALIA  HEREFORD3 

IMP.    SALISBURY  AT   HEAD   OF   HERD. 

"THE  BLOOD  THAT  BREEDS  ON." 

MARCH    3rd,    1898,   SALISBURY   "topped"   all  prices  then  recorded  in  the    annals  of 
Herefords  at  auction  in  America  at  the  famous  Sunny  Slope  sale  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

FEBRUARY  27th,  I9OO,  2    SONS  Of  SALISBURY  "topped"  the  bull  offering  on  the 
first  day  of  the  great  Four-Days-Hereford-Sale  at  Kansas  City. 

MURRAY    BOOCOCK, 

"CASTAUA,"  KESWICK,  VA. 


Stock  for  sale. 
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IN  THE  LAKE  COUNTRY 

of  Northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota and  Michigan  there  are  hundreds  of 
the  most  charming  Summer  Resorts 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  thousands  of  tour- 
ists from  the  South  and  b'ast. 

Among  the  list  of  near-by  places  are 
Fox  Lake,  Delavan,  Lauderdale,  Wauke- 
sha, Oconomowoc,  Palmyra,  The  Dells  at 
Kilbourn,  Elkhart  and  Madison,  while  a 
little  further  off  are  Minocqua,  Star  Lake, 
Frontenac,  White  Bear,  Minnetonka  and 
Marquette  on  Lake  Superior. 

For  pamphlet  of  "Summer  Homes  for 
1900"  or  for  copy  of  our  handsomely  il- 
lustrated summer  book  enti  led  "In  the 
Lake  Country,"  apply  to  nearest,  ticket 
agent  or  address  with  four  cents  in  post- 
age, George  H.  Heafford,  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago, 
111. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 
EXPOSITION, 

to   be  held  at 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois' 
December  1-8,  1900. 

Everything  is  working  very  nicely  to 
the  success  of  the  initial  Exposition,  and 
from  general  interest  manifested,  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  this  will  be  the 
grandest  event  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  live  stock  business. 

It  is  intended  to  make  this  Exposition 
a  university  for  the  live  stock  industry 
of  the  world,  to  be  greater -in  scope  and 
character  than  that  annually  held  at 
Smithtield,  England.  The  agricultural 
colleges  of  this  country  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  feeding  demonstrations  to  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  of  feeding  animals 
for  market  and  the  best  quality  of  feed- 
ing stuffs  to  make  the  most  edible  meat. 
The  registered  breeding  associations  will 
be  in  charge  of  their  various  displays. 

This  Exposition  is  organized  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  asso- 
ciated live  stock  interests  of  the  country, 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  pure- 
bred breeding  associations  and  the  rep- 


HEREFOR"  OAT'IXE.-Calves,  entitled  to  registration,  $75  to  8100.    Grade  Calves  by  "Sir 

SHROPSHIRE  KHEEP.-Bucks.one  year  old  and  over,  815  to  &y    Ewes  one  J ear ■    o |     >r 

years  old,  $10  to $12.    Buck  Lambs,  July  delivery,  88  to  $10.    Ewe  Lambs,  July  oe n verj,» 
POLAND-CHIN  t    HOGS.-Pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $4  50.    Pigs,  three  months  old,  S7.5U.    rigs, 

flv»  months  and  over,  89  to  815.  „k-„  in  »a«im   83 

M.  BKONZE  TCR  KEYS.-Toms,  83.    Hens,  82.50.    Eggs,  per  sitting  of  12.  when  in  «»,H 
HrSCOTT  DUCK«.-Pure  White  Drakes,  81.25.     Pure  White  Ducks,  70  cents.     Pairs,  $2, 

trios,  $2.75. 
ROI'EN  OEESE.-Ganders,  82.50.    Geese,  $2.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  $-.50. 

WILLIAM  L,  Jr..  No.  21058,  half  brother  of  Axtell,  will  serve  a  limited  numbei  of  mares  for 
825  the  season.    Mares  boarded  at  lowest  figures  per  month. ^ ___ 


A  Union  of  England  and  America 

THE   MUCH    MOOTED  QUESTION   SETTLED. 

N.  BENJAFIELD.  at  Motcombe,  Shaf- 
tesbury. England,  and  THOS  S.  WHITE, 
of  Lexington,  Va..  can  explain  this 
Union.  N.  Benjafield  stands  at  the  top 
for  thoroughbred  English  Berkshires  in 
his  country,  and  as  Thos  S.  White  got 
his  start  fiom  said  Benjafield,  then,  of 
course,  the  said  White  has  the  best  blood 
in  America  Fancy  Pigs,  but  not  fancy 
prices,  now  before  the  puplic. 

Write  to  THOS.  S.  WHITE,   Lexington,  Va. 

41  Pigs  now  Ready  for  Shipment,  Some  Eeady  for  Service;  Boars  and  Sows, 
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ative  stockmen  of  the  United  States. 
To  further  the  interest?  of  these  associa- 
tions through  the  betterment  of  the  live 
stock  of  the  continent,  a  practical  dem- 
onstration was  deemed  essential,  in  the 
form  of  an  Exposition  to  be  held  at  the 
center  of  the  live  Btock  and  meat  packing 
industry  of  the  country,  and.  so  far.  much 
-  has  been  nn.le  and  information 
disseminated  regarding  the  values  of  the 
pure  bred  animals.  Primarily,  the  object 
of  the  Exposition  is  to  display  the  won- 
derful improvement  that  has  been  made 
in  live  stock  production,  as  well  as  to 
present  further  incentives  for  the  further 
upbuilding  of  these  interests  in  this 
country  and  other  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The  Exposition  is  organized  purely  for 
exhibition  purposes,  without  capital  stock 
and  without  a  cieic  to  profit,  there  bring  no 
gate  receipts.  It  is  the  intention,  if  pos- 
sible, to  ultimately  create  a  fund  for  the 
holding  of  these  expositions  in  Chicago 
annually,  the  main  support  to  be  derived 
from  the  various  pure  breed  associations 
and  the  affiliated  intere-;* 

It  is  proposed  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  exposition  of  everything  per- 
taining to  the  live  stock  industry  that 
has  ever  been  attempted,  and  it  should 
be  to  the  interests  represented  what  the 
"World's  Fair  was  to  the  general  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  as  show- 
ing the  ereat  development  that  has  taken 
place.  In  addition  to  American  exhibits, 
there  will  be  displays  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

This  great  Exposition  is  to  lie  held  at 
tlie  Dexter  Park  Amphitheatre,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111.,  a  building 
which  has  recently  been  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  pure-bred  live  stock  exhi 
bitions  and  sales.  It  is  a  commodious, 
flighted,  steam-heated  structure. 
600  fe-t  Ions  by  200  feet  wide,  and  is  a.l- 
mirably  adapted  for  this  world's  live 
fair. 

Purses  amount  to  over  470,000,  and  the 
live  stock,  railway  and  business  interests 
of  the  citv  of  Chicago  are  backing  it. 
Catalogues  are  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on 
application.  Information  at  hand  goes 
to  show  that  foreign  countries  will  be 
well  represented  by  exhibits  and  visitors, 
and  this  can  be  made  a  fitting  rounding 
out  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  has 
seen  such  wonderful  development  in  the 
live  stock  industry. 


MAKING  MONEY  HAND  OVEE  FIST. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  ifay  J.— There  are  now 
more  than  1,000  agents  Belling  the  Won- 
der Spray  Pump  to  farmers,  gardeners. 
florists,  fruit  growers,  etc.  The  best  in- 
sect exterminator  made.  Sells  on  sight, 
and  as  the  company  allows  liberal  com- 
missions, agents  are  making  $2,  83,  $5  and 
even  >10  a  day  selling  them.  One  agent 
has  already  sold  over  1,000  pumps  in  one 
county,  and  the  season  has  hardly  begun. 
Another  made  $12  in  one  afternoon. 
Retail  price  places  the  pump  within  the 
reach  of  everybody  who  has  a  garden  or 
greenhouse.  To  introduce  them  the  com- 
pany will  send  two  pomps  for-Jl  to  agents 
who  n-fer  to  this  paper.  Money  returned 
if  not  satisfactory.  Write  to  C.  E.  Morri- 
son. Secretary.  Box  152,  Albany.  N.  Y.. 
for  full  information. 


Percheron,  Grade  Hackney  and 
Kentucky  Saddle  Horses, 

^k     ^      Berkshire  Hogs  and 


•7A-C 


**      Shorthorn  Cattle. 


Noiv  that  good  Pure-Bred  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  bringing  remunerative 
prices,  I  ivish  to  call  the  attention  of  prospective  purchasers  to  the 
fact  that  having  taken  advantage  of  the  depressed  state  of  the 
Horse  market  since  1893,  I  am  in  a  position  to  offer 

PURE-BRED  PERCHERON  COLTS 

of  the  best  blood  and  conformation,    at  figures  that  ivill  make 
money  for  the  buyer. 
I  also  have  kept  up  a  large  and  vjell-culled  herd  of 

ENGLISH  BERSKSHIRE  HOGS, 

and  can  give  purchasers  choice  of  80  pigs.  I  ivill  also  sell  a  fevj 
Gilts  and  Sovjs  at  lovj  figures,  considering  the  breeding  and  quality 
of  the  stock.  Selections  made  as  orders  arrive,  first  order  gets 
first  choice  and  so  on  ;  but  I  ship  none  but  good  ones,  for  I  am  not 
in  the  stock  business  for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  for  life,  and  I  belie'be 
that  a  satisfied  customer  is  the  best  advertisement  I  can  put  out. 
Come  and  see  for  yourself,  and  you  vtill  be  convinced  that  only  the  best 
are  kept  for  breeders  of  the  follovjing  breeds  at  LYNNWOOD 
STOCK  FARM:  Berkshire  Hogs,  Percheron,  Grade  Hackneys, 
and  Kentucky  Saddle  Horses,  and  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

JOHN    F\   LEWIS, 

T  OCKINOHAM,  COUNTY.  I.YNNWOOD,   VA. 


BIG  ENGLISH 

BERKSHIRE 

PIGS 

FOR  SA 


FOR  SALE 

3  months  old  June  10th. 
Purebred  and  eligible  to 
registry,  sired  by  I'.iit- 
more*fl  Longfellow,  4i<;75; 
dam,  England's  Beauty, 
7876.  A  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  best 
blood  of  t tie  large  English 
Berkshire  tor  a  a  m  a  1 1 
amount  of  money.  So. 
eacb,  if  taken  at  once. 

Address  J.  SCOTT  MOORE,  "County  News"  Office,  Lexington,  Va. 
TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN.— This  is  to  Certify,  Tbat  we  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
J.  Bcott  Moore,  breederof  Berkshire  hogs.  Know  him  to  be  a  reliable  and  responsible  irentie- 
man,  and  persons  will  find  it  a  pleasure  to  do  business  with  him.  A.  T.  Shields.  Clerk  Rock- 
bridge county  Courl :  R.  K.  Wilt.  Clerk  Rockbridge  Circuit  Court ;  Thos.  A.  sterrett,  sheriff  of 
Rockbridge  Co. ;  8.  K  Moore.  Treasurer  Rockbridge  Co. ;  Robert  Catlett.  Commonwealth's  At- 
torney Rockbridge  Co. ;  J.  S.  Saville,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Rockbridge  Co. ;  T.  E.  McCorkle.  Mavor 
of  Lexingt  n. 


I  have  For  Sale  some 
VERY  HANDSOME 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

That  will  be  ready  for  shipment  1st  June.  They 
are  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  I.ook-Me- 
Over,  Chief  Tecumseh  II.  J.  H.  Sanders,  and 
others  as  noted  in  the  breeding  lists;  also  a  couple 
of  young  boars  ready  for  service.  Also  for  sale 
/  Shetland  Ponies,  Rldlngand  Driving  Horses, 
Red  Polled  Cattle  and  Pure-bred  Shropshire 
Sheep,  One  Imported  Buck  for  sale. 

ARROWHEAD    STOCK    FARM. 

SAM'L  B.   WOODS,    PROPRIETOR.  CHARLOTTESVILLE,   VA. 
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^y  ou  often  hear  the  salesmen  of  other  machines  saij 
Just  as^ood  as  M~CoRMiCK,'but  you  N  EVER  hear 
aM-CoRMiCK  salesman  say  Just  as  Good! 


&ur  Reputation/ 
and  Sales  are  the/ 
Greatest  in  the  \(orld{ 


MCCORMICK 


HARVESTING  MACHINE,  CO. 
CHICAGO 


PACKET  BOAT  DAYS. 
m.  \v.  early,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

As  I  go  swiftly  over  the  C.  &  0.  rail 
road,  between  Lynchburg  and  Richmond, 
along  the  line  of  the  old  "  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal,"  memory,  carries 
me  pleasantly  back  to  "the  good  old 
days"  of  the  packet  boat.  That  mode  of 
travel,  which  now  seems  so  antiquated, 
so  slow  and  tedious,  was  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  and  customs  of  old  Virginia. 
We  were  a  leisurely  people,  eminently 
social  in  our  instincts  and  habits,  and  we 
did  not  care  to  rush  through  life,  either 
travelling  or  at  home. 

When  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Canal  was  built,  the  planters  along  its 
line  looked  on  it  as  an  immense  stride  in 
progress.  Prior  to  this  time,  they  had 
had  to  travel  either  by  stage  coach  or  by 
private  conveyance,  and  to  send  their 
produce  to  market  either  in  bateaux  or 
in  great  covered  wagons.  Consequently, 
the  use  of  the  packet  boat  for  their  own 
travel,  and  of  freight  boats  for  their  pro- 
duce, was  the  greatest  convenience  to 
them,  and  the  more  so,  as  these  boats 
would  stop  anywhere  along  the  line  to 
receive  passengers  or  freight,  instead  of 
being  able  only  to  stop  at  certain  stations, 
as  is  the  case  with  railroad  cars. 

Although  they  had  fine  horses,  which 
were  changed  every  twelve  miles,  the 
packet  boats  travelled  very  slowly,  mak- 
ing only  four  miles  an  hour,  but  so  agree- 
able was  the  company  on  board  that  it 
almost  dispelled  any  sense  of  tedium. 
Most  of  the  passengers  were  from  the 
flower  of  Virginia  society,  as  the  gentry 
along  the  banks  of  the  James  were  the 
chief  patrons  of  the  packet  boat,  and  they 
often  met  together  with  great  social  en- 
joyment on  these  trips.  They  would 
while  away  the  time  with  conversation 
(which  were  the  chief  delight  of  old  \  ir- 
ginians),  or  the  gentlemen  would  play 
backgammon  a  great  deal,  and  sometimes 
cards,  I  suspect,  whilst  the  ladies  often 


BILTMORE  FARMS, 

BILTMORB,  N.  O. 

HEADQUARTERS   for  the  best  native  and  imported  strains  of 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS,  Large  ENGLISH 
BERKSHIRES  and  STANDARD  POULTRY. 

We  exhibited  at  five  State  Fairs  in  the  fall  of  1899,  ar)d  made  a 
record  that  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  breed- 
ing establishment. 

The  BILTMORE  JERSEYS  won  32  Sweepstakes,  5  First  Herd 
Prizes,  3  Second  Herd  Prizes,  44  Individual  First  Prizes,  25 
Seconds  and  6  Thirds. 

BILTMORE  BERKSHIRES  won  18  Sweepstakes,  119  First 
Prizes,  90  Seconds,  and  16  Thirds. 

The  BILTMORE  POULTRY,  won  over  500  prizes,  and  more  firsts 
and  seconds  on  each  and  every  variety  we  breed,  than  all 
our  competitors  combined. 

Send  Quick  for  special  price-lists  of  Berkshires  and  Poultry, 
good  for  one  month. 

apply  to  GEO.  F.  WESTON.  Supt. 


SOUTHSIDE  STOCK  STUD, 

ON    ROANOKE    RIVER,   IN 
MECKLENBURG  CO. 

Trotting  Horses,  Red  Polled  Cattle,  Dorset 
Horned,  Shropshire  and  Hampshiredown 
Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Pedigree  Llew- 
ellyn Setters  and  Scotch  Collie  Dogs. 

All  Stock  Thoroughbred  and  Registered. 

GEO.  B.  FINCH,  Prop.,  Boydton,  Va. 
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carried  a  little  fancy  work  alone  with 
them.  On  a  pleasant  day  the  pas 
would  seat  themselves  on  deck  and  watch 
the  country  unfolding  itself  like  a  beau- 
tiful panorama, as  the  boat  moved  along. 
Occasionally  a  warning  cry  of  "Low 
•  "  would  make  them  bend  down  so 
as  to  avoid  being  struck  as  thej 
under  the  bridge.  Sometimes  a  party  of 
HE  would  get  out  and  walk  from  one 
lock  to  another,  when  the  distance  was 
not  very  great.  Sometimes  one  of  the 
p.-tssengers Would  have  a  violin  or  guitar 
along,  and  would  favor  the  rest  of  the 
company  with  some  music,  indeed,  it 
was  pleasant  even  to  have  the  deck  hands 
sing,  as  they  had  the  rich,  sweet  voices 
peculiar  to  their  race. 

The  country  was  in  a  state  of  high  cul- 
tivation then,  as  we  had  plenty  of  slave 
labor,  and  we  would  pass  by  great  ex- 
panses of  wheat,  corn,  clover  and  tobacco. 
Passengers  noted  with  special  pleasure 
and  interest  the  admirably  tended  estate 
of  old  Gen.  Cocke,  in  Fluvanna  county, 
with  its  substantial  stone  walls,  great  farm 
clock,  and  temple  erected  to  temperance. 
with  a  great  stone  pitcher  near  at  hand, 
overflowing  with  water.  A  little  lower. 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  stood 
the  elegant  residence  and  estate  (Bel- 
mead)  of  Gen.  Cocke's  son,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  river  stood  spacious  and  hand- 
some homes  ("  Boiling  Hall,''  •'  Sabot 
Hill,"  and  others),  where  old  Virginia 
hospitality  was  practiced  to  its  fullest 
extent.  As  we  neared  Richmond,  the 
low  grounds  grew  wider  and  the  country 
flatter,  the  scenery  becoming  less  bold 
and  fine  than  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
canal  between  Lynchburg  and  Buchanan, 
or  between  Balcony  Falls  and  Lexington. 

The  fare  on  the  packet  boat  was  very 
fine  in  ante-bellum  davs,  equalling  that 
of  a  good  hotel.  The  best  that  the  Rich- 
mond market  afforded  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  packet  boat  table — fish,  oysters,  tur- 
kev  and  other  delicacies,  always  winding  I 
up  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  almonds  I 
and  raisins,  which  delighted  my  childish 
taste.  They  bought  butter  and  eggs  from 
the  country  people  along  their  line.  How 
thev  mauaued  to  cook  so  much  and  to  i 
cook  so  well  in  the  tiny  kitchen  of  the 
packet  boat  is,  to  this  day,  a  mystery  to  ( 
me. 

At  night,  the  cabin  was  partitioned  into 
two  divisions,  by  a  heavy  baize  curtain, 
one  for  the  female  passengers  and  the 
other  for  the  male,  and  then  the  bertha. 
were  hung  in  rows  of  three  against  the 
wall.  We  were  somewhat  closely  packed, 
and  were  sometimes  aroused  by  rough 
jolting  in  passing  through  the  locks,  but  I 
nevertheless  were  surprisingly  comforta- 
ble in  our  narrow  berths. 

1  Hiring  our  civil  war,  travel  increased 
so  much  that  two  lines  of  packet  boats 
were  put  on  the  canal,  and  even  then 
they  were  so  throned  that  they  some- 
times looked  as  if  they  were  in  danger  of 
sinking. 

I  have  given  above  the  pleasant  side  of 
packet  boat  travel,  but  in  this  case,  as  in 
every  other,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question.  The  great  drawback  to  this 
form  of  travel  was  U. at  freezing  weather 
brought  it  to  a  halt,  and  sometimes  the 
boat  lay  imbedded  in  ice  for  several  days. 
or  even  a  week.    In  this  case,  the  mail 


"ALPHA-DISC" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  "Alpha"  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  "disc"  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura- 
bility, skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


Send  for  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolfh  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago 


103  4.  105  Mission  St. 

San  Francisco 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Stoect, 
Philadelphia. 


327  COVK.SSIONERE  i 
MONTREAL. 


*  BARGAINS  IN  STOCKS 

-^      ALL  THE  PURE-BRED  LIVE-STOCK  at  "Hill  Top"  FOR  SALE. 

We  will  sell  privately  until  July  24th.  when  we  sell  at  Public  Sale  ail  of  our  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  Southdown  and  Shropshire  Sheep  and  Berkshire  and  Poland-China 
Hogs  For  over  16  years  ''  Hill  Top  "  has  been  noted  for  its  sp  endid  stock  of  the 
above  breeds,  and  has  always  been  in  the  lead  at  Fairs  and  Live-Stock  Shows 
wherever  exhibited. 

Many  of  our  animals  have  ranked  with  the  first  of  their  breed  in  the  Countr  . 

If  you  want  the  BEST  BL<  lODto  start  a  herd  of  Jerseys.  Southdowns,  S'  iopshires, 
Berkshires  or  Poland  Chinas.  -Hill  Top"  offers  you  a  rare  chance  to  ootain  same. 
All  stock  in  excellent  condition. 

Parties  desiring  to  inspect  stock,  will  be  met  with  convevanee  at  Staunton  on  short  notice. 
Inquiries  promptly  answered     Terms  of  Public  Sale  will  be  announced  later. 


S.  BROWN  ALLEN.  Proprietor. 
H.A.  S.  HAMILTON.  Manager. 


Address    H.A. 


S.  HAMILTON   &  CO., 

STAUNTON,  VlRGINI 


mm  BACON    HALL    FARM.  t«:?s»§»^g»3»f<§»^^ 

"  GOLD  STANDARD,"  DORSET  SHEEP. 

Related  to  Champion  "  Dale,"  heads  Rams  and  Ewe  Lambs.     Ewes 

Hereford  herd.  bred  for  September. 

BERKSHIRES-a  stock. 

Satisfaction,  my  motto.  E.  M.  GILLET,  Verona,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
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IF  YOU 
WANT    i  HE 


BEST  WAGON 


ON  THE    MARKET     fit 
..BUY  THE.. 


GWENSBORO, 


»j 


Made  with  patent  Sand  Arrester,  Self-Oiling 
Cast  SkeiDs,  Malleable  Skeins,  Srilid  Steel  or 
Hollow  Axles,  with  high  or  low  wheels.  The 
Osvensboro  Wagon  Co.  was  the  only  Wagon 
Company  that  received  a  diploma  and  medal  at 
the  "  Nashville  Exposition"  on 

CAST  SKEIN  FARM 
WAGONS. 


O^TZEILTSIBOIRO  W^LO-OUST  CO., 


ENSBORO  "  for  fifteen  years  has 
stood  every  test,  filled  every  re- 
quirement, and  in  the  face  of 
the  most  earnest  efforts  of  all 
c  ther  wagon  makers  to  eqnal  it, 
it  stands  without  a  rival. 
YOUR  SECTION  WRITE 
FOR  PRICES. 
0"WE1TSB0R0,  IKIY. 


was  sent  forward  on  horseback,  and  the 
passengers  had  either  to  remain  on  board 
or  to  have  private  vehicles  to  carry  them 
to  their  destination,  if  practicable.  The 
most  determined  old  fogy  must  admit 
that  in  this  respect  the  railroad  has  the 
advantage  over  canal  travel.  Besides  the 
enforced  stoppage  by  ice,  the  boats  were 
stopped  every  July  for  about  a  week  by 
the  drainage  of  the  canal  for  purposes  of 
repair. 

Occasionally,  also,  high  water  would 
play  the  mischief  with  the  canal,  and 
necessitate  quite  a  long  cessation  of  travel 
till  repairs  could  be  made.  After  the 
war,  this  evil  increased  greatly.  We  be- 
came subject  to  great  floods,  the  first  one 
occurring  in  September,  1870,  and  these 
tore  the  canal  so  terribly  to  pieces  that 
they  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  its  abo- 
lition, and  the  substitution  of  a  railroad 
in  its  place. 

Another  drawback  to  the  canal  was 
that  it  produced  a  great  deal  of  sickness, 
bith  at  its  foundation  and  its  abolition; 
on  the  former  occasion,  by  the  great  em- 
bankments of  fresh  earth  that  were 
thrown  up  where  its  channel  was  dug, 
and  on  the  latter,  by  many  stretches  of 
stagnant  water  being  left  along  its  course 
where  the  railroad  was  first  built  A 
great  deal  ot  ague  and  fever  resulted  from 
the  above  causes,  but  since  the  old  canal 
has  been  thoroughly  drained,  malaria 
has  (so  far  as  I  know)  disappeared  from 
along  its  line. 

About  the  time  that  our  packet  boats 
were  at  their  zenith  (probably  about 
1856),  the  gifted  "  Porte  Crayon,"  whose 
real  name,  I  believe,  was  Sydney  Strother, 
wrote  a  charmingly  illustrated  article 
which  was  published  in  Harper's  Monthly, 
describing  a  trip  he  had  made  on  the 
James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  If 
any  of  my  readers  should  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  come  across  this  article,  it  will  give 
them  a  far  more  vivid  idea  than  I  can  im- 
part of  the  old  packet  boat  days. 

"Catch  the  opportunity."  By  taking 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  now  you  may  build 
up  your  health  and  prevent  serious  ill- 
ness. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Some  choice  young  COWS  and   HEIFERS, 
sired  by  the  great  St  Lambert  bull, 

ETHEL'S  JOHN  BULL  NO.  29005  tt£nme;B£££ 

dam  Crocus  of  St.  Lambert,  and  her  lull  sister,  the 
great  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert,  have  an  average 
butter  record  of  22  lbs.  and  7  ounces  in  7  days. 
Also  some  extra  fine  BULL  CALVES  out  of 

high  testing  daughters  of  the  above  bull,  and 

sired  by  our  grand  young  bull, 

ADMIRAL  SI.  LAMBERT  NO.  5133?  ffi&K 

a  butter  record  of  26  lbs.,  11%  oz.,  in  7  days,  and 
a  daily  milk  record  of  53  lbs.,  8  oz. 

We  have  also  for  sale  some  flne  cockerels  and 
pulletsof  Indian  Game,  Barred  P.  Rock  and  White 
Wyandotte  fowls. 

BOWMONT  FARMS,  SALEM,  VA. 


FOR  SALE 

Highlands  Stock  and 
Poultry  Farm 


at  a  very  low  price  and  on  good  terms. 
Choice  SHROPSHIRESHEEP  and  Lambs. 
The   best   POLAND-CHINA,    BERKSHIRE 

and  CHESTER  PIGS. 
Can    furnish   extra   fine    DURHAM    and! 

JERSEY  CATTLE  at  farmer's  prices. 
EGGS,  B.  P.  Rock  and  Silver  Wyandotte. 

If  you  want  a  good  home  in  Virginia,  or  good  stock  and  poultry,  apply  to  the 
owner,  E.  B.  WILSON,  Fancy  Hill,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 


*  VIEG-INIA    DIVISION".         * 

Farmers  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

A  Fire  Insurance  Association,  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  farmers 
of  Virginia,  under  an  amended  and  well  protected  plan. 

Insures,  against  Fire  and  Lightning,  only  country  property — no  stores  or  unsafe 
risks.  Average  cost  per  year  for  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  54.00  per  $1000,  in- 
cluding dwellings,  barns,  produce,  &c.  Cost  in  1899,  $2.00  per  $1000.  Amount  of 
property  insured  $240,000.    Estimated  security  in  real  and  other  estate,  $600,000. 

For  further  information,  address,  CHAS.  N.  FRIEND,  General  Agent. 

MENTION    THIS  JOURNAL.  CHESTER.    VIRGINIA. 
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LIGHTNING,  OLDfCT^  MOST  RELIABLE  LIKE 


Gxs°b'NE^NGlK£  ^j^Ai4 


FREE  ESTABLISHED    1385        ALL   GUARANTEED 

KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO        162  mill  jtKANSAS  CITY   MO 


THE    GREATEST    QUEEN    IN    THE 
WORLD. 

MARIE  CORKLLl's  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  WORK  AXD 
CHARACTER  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Queen  Victoria  was  born  May  24,  1819. 
Her  birthday  this  month  gives  timeliness 
to  a  tribute  from  her  favorite  novelist. 
Marie  Corelli.  in  this  week's  Saturday 
Evening  Post      She  writes: 

"The  Englishman  is  ever  quick  to  sneer 
at  woman's  advancement  in  art.  in  litera- 
ture, in  scholarship  and  general  intellec- 
tual abilitv  :  yet  all  the  while  'tis  a  woman 
who  rules  him.  and  to  a  woman  alone  he 
is  compelled  to  bend  the  knee!  Off  goes 
his  hat  at  sight  of  the  Queen!  cheers 
break  from  his  throat  at  the  proclaimed 
words,  'the  Queen  !'  'knights  and  earls, 
and  knaves  and  churls'  bow  their  heads 
to  'the  Queen!'  And  with  all  peoples 
and  in  all  countries  there  seems  to  be 
only  one  Queen  to  whom  the  article  'the' 
can  In-  applied  without  further  modifica- 
tion. Other  Queens  are  qualified  in  their 
estate  by  the  land  over  which  they  rule — 
as,  for  example.  Queen  of  Italy,  Queen  of 
Greece.  Empress  of  Germany,  Empress 
of  Russia—  but  when  'the  Queen'  is  said, 
every  one  means  England's  Victoria.  Of 
all  queens  the  greatest,  she  is  of  all 
women  the  simplest,  and  herein  gives 
matchless  example  to  her  sex.  Above 
the  splendors  of  her  position  and  en- 
thronement, she  is  pre  eminently  woman 
in  the  sweetest  and  most  womanly  sense 
of  the  word — one  who  is  gifted  with 
quick,  fine  sympathies,  and  who  has  the 
supreme  and  exquisite  tact  which  is.  or 
should  be,  inherent  in  every  true  and  un- 
selfish feminine  nature,  combined  with 
perfect  self-command,  flawless  purity, 
and  a  strong,  pergonal  potency  for  good. 
Throned  and  crowned  and  sceptered  in 
the  fierce  light  of  the  whole  world's  con 
stant  observation,  she  yet  remains  as 
unaffected  and  sincere  of  soul  as  the 
most  unsophisticated  of  her  subjects,  and 
is  in  very  truth  one  with  them  in  the 
ordinary  round  of  their  daily  existence. 

"Are  we  bereaved  of  our  best-beloved  ? 
So  is  the  Queen.  Have  we  suffered  from 
evil-speaking  and  misjudgment  ?  So  has 
the  Queen.  And  in  our  joys  is  she  not 
equally  one  with  us  there? 

"In  "all  quiet,  natural  and  innocent 
pleasures  the  Queen  is  one  with  her  sub 
jects:  it  is  only  in  social  vice  and  folly 
that  she  takes  no  part." 


SLOG  SHOT. 

BeDJ.  Hammond,  Fishkill,  N.  Y..  adver- 
tises this  well  known  insecticide  in  this 


THE  FAST 
WORKING 


SOUTHWICK  HAY  PRESS 

Actual  Capacity  1 2  to  1 6  tons  per  day. 


Stands  up  to  its  work  ;  no  digging  holes 
for  the  wheels.  Adapted  for  work  at 
Bank  Barns. 


Largest  Feed  Opening  of  any  Double  Stroke  Press  made.    LOW  BRIDGE.   Mention  this  paper. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  200  Main  Street,  Sandwich,  III 


Trarle-M.irks 


•BLACHLEGINE." 


"Pasteur  Vaccine" 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

BLACK  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  0.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsements 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Chicago. 

BRANCHES:    St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Omaha.  Ft.  Worth,  San  F 


Registered  Berkshires 

•MAYOR  OF  BILTMORE''  at  Head  of  My  Herd. 

Write  for  my  prices  on  pigs  before  purchas- 
ing elsewhere  I  can  furnish  you  the  finest 
stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  also  offer  Holstei n-F r iesians  (Nether- 
lands, Pietertjes  and  Clothilde),  all  rich,  heavy 
milkers.      All  of   my   cattle  are    magnificent 
specimens  of  the  breed. 
English  Beagle  Dogs,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 
Correspondence  solicited, 

Southern  and  N.  8  W.  Rys.  t.  o.  saxdy.  Burkeriiie,  va. 


CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 


PLEASANT  VIEW  HERD 
IMPROVED 
REGISTERED 

Both  Pa.  and  O.  strains.  Can  furnish  pairs 
and  trios  not  related.  If  you  are  interested  in 
tine  swine  write  me. 

ARCHIE  C.  ROPER, 
References :        212  Lock  Box.  CHARLESIOWN,  W.  V*. 
Bank  of  Charlestown.  First  National  Bank, 
Southern  Express  Agt.,  O.  S.  Exp.  Agt. 
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The  Great  WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Mowers,  Reapers, 
Binders  and  Hay  Rakes 


The  Standard  of  Excellence 
the  World  Over. 

Competition  is  desperate :  they  travel 
from  house  to  house,  and  beg  one  to  buy ; 
they  tell  all  sorts  of  tales ;  they  pretend  to 
offer  all  sorts  of  inducements,  as  to  long 
time  in  which  to  pay  for  machine ;  "  cheap 
repairs,"  etc.,  etc. 

WE  OFFER 

Merit,  Quality,  Record, 

As  the  dignified  business   proposition,  not 
"clap-trap." 


STEEL  MOWER. 


NEW  PRICES! 

Costs  Less  to  Keep  in  Repair 
Than  any  Machine  Made. 

The  material  used  in  the  construction 
of  these  machines  is  the  best  that  money 
can  produce.  The  workmanship  is  the 
finest.  These  things  make  the  life-time 
of  a  machine. 

We  are  shipping  repairs  every  day  now 
for  machines  in  use  from  12  to  20  years. 


HAY  RAKE. 


HARVESTER  AND  BINDER. 


|   DISTRICT  WAREHOUSES  at  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
>  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Salem,  Va. 

\  ASHTON  STAIFtKLES,        Richmond,  va.  | 
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COMPANIONSHIP   FOR    CHILDREN. 
Mary  W.  Early,  Lynchburg,  \'a. 

No  matter  how  kind,  affectionate  and 
sympathetic  young  parents  may  be  to 
their  children,  they  cannot  entirely  fill 
the  needs  of  the  latter.  A  child's  happi- 
ness is  not  complete,  nor  can  its  nature 
be  thoroughly  and  harmoniously  de- 
veloped without  the  companionship  of 
other  children.  No  matter  how  hard  we 
grown  people  may  strive  to  do  so,  we 
cannot  simulate  the  "  young  joy "  of 
children,  their  artless  innocence,'  their 
light-hearted  gayety,  their  charming 
playfulness;  therefore,  though  we  may 
be  "guide,  philosopher  and  friend"  to 
them,  and  even  make  ourselves  to  some 
extent  their  companions,  still  they  need 
playmates  of  their  own  age,  and  with  all 
our  wisdom  and  experience,  we  cannot 
take  the  place  of  these.  It  is  not  merely 
for  their  enjoyment  that  children  re- 
quire contact  with  those  of  their  own 
age.  It  is  still  more  needed  for  the  full 
expansion  of  a  child's  feelings  and  char- 
acter. It  gives  play  to  a  different  set  of 
feelings  and  traits  from  those  produced 
by  contact  with  parents.  In  the  latter 
case,  reverence  and  obedience  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  distinctive  traits  called 
out,  and  surely  there  could  not  be  a 
better  foundation  for  character,  as  these 
traits  exercised  in  tender  years  towards 
earthly  parents  pave  the  way  for  the 
child  to  exercise  them  later  towards  his 
Heavenly  Father.  But  with  young  com- 
panions of  his  own  age,  where  all  are  on 
an  equality,  the  child  learns  to  give  and 
take,  and  acquires  his  first  lesson  in  the 
great  art  of  co-operation,  which  is  the 
secret  of  all  social  organization.  He 
learns  that  his  own  will  and  pleasure  are 
not  paramount,  but  that  he  must  take 
his  turn  in  giving  up  these,  if  he  would 
get  on  smoothly  with  his  companions. 
Most  children  have  the  companionship 
of  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  which 
not  only  adds  greatly  to  their  happiness. 
but  gives  scope  for  "the  development  of 
their  affections  and  for  their  learning  to 
be  helpful  and  unselfish. 

But  here  I  will  take  occasion  to  speak 
of  a  fallacy  very  commonly  entertained, 
viz  :  that  the  mere  fact  of  children  being 
brothers  and  sisters  will  endow  them  with 
a  warm  and  strong  affection  for  each 
other.  This  is  far  from  being  universally 
the  case.  There  are  great  diversities 
about  this  in  different  families,  natural 
affection  being  much  stronger  with  some 
than  with  others ;  but  my  observation 
leads  me  to  think  that,  as  a  general  the- 
ory, natural  affection  between  brothers 
and  sisters  needs  cultivation,  and  is  not 
of  itself  sufficiently  vigorous  to  develop 
inJ;o  a  strong  and  beautiful  growth  with- 
out fostering.  It  is  just  as  susceptible  of 
increase  and  improvement  as  any  fruit  or 
flower  which  has  been  developed  by  care 
ful  culture  into  a  degree  of  size,  fineness 
and  beauty  unknown  to  it  in  its  primi- 
tive state. 

Parents  can  conduce  immensely  to  the 
harmony  and  affection'  existing  between 
their  children  by  training  them  into  this 
spirit  from  their  infancy,  teaching  them 

to  be  gentle,  helpful  and  unselfish  t ich 

other,  and   to  share  every  pleasure  and 
every  dainty  with  each  other.     I  think 


The  Middle  South 
WOOL     BOOK 

A  Treasure  of  Practical  Infer 
mation  for  the  Home  and  Farm 


Presented  by  the 
Leaksville  Woolen 
Mills.  Leaksville 
N    C 

Edition  of  /goo 


Full  Size,  7^x5%  Inches 
.'.  Bound  in  Cloth  .'. 
.*.    Stamped  in  Gold     .*. 


DO  NOT  DISPOSE 
OF       YOUR       WOOL 

until  you  write  to  the  Leaksyille 
Woolen  Mills,  Leaksville,  N.  C,  for 
samples  and  catalogue  containing  liberal 
offers  for  the  season  of  1900.  .■  .'  A 
handsome  line  of  Dress  Goods,  Flannels, 
Tail,  ir-made  Skirts,  Blankets,  Coverlets, 
Carpets,  Rugs,  Cassimeres,  Jeans,  Buggy 
Robes  and  Knitting  Yarns,  exchanged 
for  Wool,  or  manufactured  on  the  cash 
plan.  .•  .'  .•  .•  We  pay  freight  on 
all  wool  sent  to  the  mills.  ."  .'  .'  A 
valuable  book  sent  free  in  every  package 
of  manufactured  goods.    .'    .'     ."     .'     .■ 

LEAKSVILLE  WOOLEN 
MILLS,  ::   Leaksville,  N.  C. 


0,000  Farmers  Wanted 


of  take  advantage 
to  this  grand  offer, 
for  30  days  only, 
to  introduce  the 


GLOBE  CBEAM  SEPARATOR. 

Any  10-year-old  child  can  operate  It.  Does  the  work  of  a  SplOO 
Separator.  After  we  get  a  limited  number  sold,  then  the 
price  will  be  regular,  which  will  be  double.  Take  advantage 
of  this  grand  offer.  Money  must  accompany  order.  Price 
for  lB-gallon size, 83;  15-gallon,  $3.50:  and  20.gallon.S4.  Regis- 
tered letter  or  postomce  money-order.    Write  for  circulars. 

THE  NATIONAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

References.— Dayton  National  Bank,  Agent  American 
Express  Co.,  U,  S.  Express  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


"LITTLE  GIANT"  and  "PENNSYLVANIA"  PEANUT  PICKERS. 

The  "Little  Giant"  and  '-Pennsylvania" 
were  the  first  successful  Peanut,  Pickers.  They 
were  leaders  in  1899.  Have  added  improve- 
ments for  1900.  No  other  machines  so  strong 
mil  durable,  do  the  work  so  well  or  so  rapidly, 
require  so  little  power  to  drive  them,  or  are 
so  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  the  varioug 
requirements  in  successful  operation.  Will 
thresh  Wheat,  Oats,  Rice,  etc. 
ndsor,  N.  C,  averages  300  bushels  per  day  with  smallest  machine — 
the  Pennsylvania,  some  who  do  custom  work  have  bought  the  second  and  third  machine. 
Men  who  have  the  time,  and  the  means  to  equip  themselves,  make  more  money  "pulling 
Peanuts"  than  in  any  other  work.  We  have  small  machines  for  individual  work  on  plantar 
tion  or  large  machines  for  those  who  wish  to  do  custom  work. 

"The  (fay  is  near  when  there  will  not  be  a  hand-picked  peanut  in  Virginia,  save  only  for 
seed,"  writes  a  customer  who  is  operating  three  of  our  outfits  in  .Sussex  county. 
Eor  free  catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc,  address 

STRATTON    <Sc    BRAGG, 

Hardware,   Machinery  and   Engines, 

Manufacturers  Agts.  for  Southeastern  pp  TC  DC  Dl  I  Rf>      UA 

Virginia  and  Northeastern  N.  C.  rC~  *  t""D»"I*'l    »**■ 
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DRAIN  YOUR  LAND  ^ e  AQR,CULTURAL 


crops.    We  sell  all  sizes 


You  will  double  your 


Farm  Drain  Tile, 

TERRA  COTTA  PIPE.  LIME,  CEMENT,  PLASTER,  FIRE-BRICKS,  &c 

write  for  prices.  WARNER  MOORE  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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we  should  make  it  a  predominant  idea 
with  our  children  that  there  must  be  a 
community  of  good  amongst  them,  and 
that  there  is  no  real  enjoyment  in  any 
pleasure  unless  it  be  diffused  and  shared 
with  others.  Not  only  does  it  enhance 
greatly  the  sweetness  and  happiness 
of  childhood,  and  assist  in  the  up- 
building of  character,  for  brothers  and 
sisters  to  love  and  treat  each  other  kindly, 
but  in  later  years,  amid  the  burdens  and 
cares  of  advancing  life,  it  will  bean  in- 
expressible solace  to  turn  with  faithful 
love  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  those  who 
shared  and  formed  a  part  of  their  earliest 
memories.  No  other  tie  can  take  the 
place  of  this,  for  to  whom  else  can  we  so 
well  turn  and  say :  "  Don't  you  remem- 
ber?" 

But  important  as  is  the  companionship 
of  brothers  and  sisters  for  each  other, 
still  they  do  not  always  fill  each  others' 
needs  entirely.  There  is  generally  too 
much  similarity  amongst  them,  at  least 
in  early  childhood,  and  therefore  it  is 
well  to  add  to  their  circle,  occasionally  at 
least,  some  outside  companions  with  di- 
versified ideas,  tastes  and  pursuits.  This 
gives  greater  fullness  and  liveliness  to  a 
child's  nature  and  experiences,  and  en- 
larges the  scope  of  its  affections  and 
thoughts. 

A  STRONG  FENCE. 
The  Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co.,  AVinches- 
ter,  Ind.,  get  out  a  very  attractive  cata- 
logue, for  which  the  readers  of  the 
Southern  Planter  are  invited  to  send 
Their  claim  for  the  "  strongest  fence 
made  "  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  they 
use  a  twisted  cable  instead  of  a  single 
wire  for  their  laterals  or  long  strands. 
They  claim  this  feature  alone  has  more 
than  ordinary  advantage.  However,  get 
their  catalogue  before  buying  fence. 

MARK  TWAIN'S  LATEST. 

Mark  Twain  has  been  living  quietly  in 
England  for  some  time  now,  and  were  it 
not  that  he  appeared  to  give  evidence 
before  a  royal  commission  on  the  question 
of  copyright,  scan  ely  a  soul  outside  his 
private  and  particular  friends  would  have 
known  he  was  there  at  all.  The  other 
evening  he  was  dining  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  seated  next  to  him  was  an 
American  who  had  only  that  day  reached 
England.  They  were,  <>f  course,  talking 
war,  and  tin-  newcomer,  wishing  to  know 
the  feeling  in  England  in  the  matter  of 
the  future  of  the  Transvaal,  asked  Mark 
Twain  how  he  found  public  sentiment  in 
England  regarding  the  independence  of 
the  republics. 

"  Well,"  said  the  genial  humorist,  "  I 
find  the  English  are  paraphrasing  a  part 
of  the  burial  service.  They  are  all  quietly 
repeating,  'Mr.  Gladstone  giveth  and  the 
Lord  Salisbury  hath  taken  away.  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  " — From  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

GINSENG. 
The  American  Ginseng  Gardens,  Rose 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  issue  an  attractive  booklet  on 
ginseng,  its  culture,  etc.,  and  are  sending 
it  free  to  all  who  request  it.  They  claim 
that  big  money  can  be  made  from  this 
plant,  and  invite  all  who  are  interested 
to  correspond  with  them. 


I  PPPTI1   |7PP^-FR0M  FACTORY  TO  FARM 

♦  IWE  SELL  YOU    DIRECT.       NO  AGENT'S   PROFITS. 

♦  NO  SALESMAN'S   EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE   PREMIUMS  GIVEN   FREE. 

lor  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  bouk,  write 
I     THE  SCIENTIFIC   FERTILIZER  COMPANY,   HERR'S  ISLAND.   PITTSBURG/PA. 


A  Small 

Thresher 


BEI.LE  CITY 

Feed  and 
Knsllage  Cutters. 

All  sizes— haml  and 
power.    Illustrated 

Catalogue  a"d  latest 
book  on  Ensilage 
mailed  free. 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


'.Is  Good  asJM'lie 
■  ■■  the  Hill." 
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It  Never  Chokes  Upl 


BRENNAN&CO.,SWAaePc^ 


KENTUCKY  TSSSfu. 

with  the  confident  belief  that  it  possesses  more 
points  "f  superiority  than  any  other  drill  made. 
The  drutr  bur  >a  single  flat  bar  which  will  stand 
any  strain  >  is  on  the  concave  side  of  the  disk,  giv- 
ing direct  donnnurd  pre--ure  and  making 
llirht  draft.  The  dl-k-benrlnjr*  are  practically 
dust  proof.  There  are  no  cog  wheels,  being- entire- 
chain  driven.  The  front  lift  admits  of  easy 
access  to  oil  or  examine  the  disk  b 
absolutely  accurate.  It  wastes  n 
Jtail  WILL  I$E  KENT  FREE. 

l,'?„tW"ncJ  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 
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for  your  Cooking  Stove  or 
Range,  when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  the  Factory  and 
save  one  third  of  the  cost  ? 
Write  for  Catalogue  and 
full  particulars. 

Manufacturers    of    the 
celebrated    FITZ     LEE 
1    COOKING  STOVES 
Address 

SOUTHERN  STOVE  WORKS, 

815  to  827  North  Seventeenth  Street, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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LABOR- 
SAVING 


Cora  Planter. 


SPANGLER  Corn  and  fertilizer 
Planter. 


The  CONTINENTAL  Disc  Cultivator 
and  Combined  Disc  Harrow. 


CORN  PLANTERS. 

The   SPANGLER    for  Corn   in  hills  or 

drilled.  Peas,  Sorghum  and  Fertilizer. 
KEYSTONE  with  or  without  Fertilizer 

Attachment. 

WEEDERS. 
Teeth  adjustable    to    different  heights; 

works  two  rows  at  once. 

HARROWS. 

DISC  with  Roller  Bearings;  Lever.  All- 

Steel   Straight  or  Slanting  Tooth. 
FERTILIZER    DISTRIBDTER-for  all 

crops. 

CULTIVATORS. 
DISC    Cultivator    and    Harrow;     ALL- 

STEEL     Three     and     Four- Toot h  : 

PLANET  Jr.  and  Iron  Age  Cultivator 

and  Hurse  Hoes 

The  Celebrated  DEERING  HAR= 
VESTING  MACHINERY. 

Mowers.  Binders  and  Corn  Harvesters, 
with  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  The 
lightest  draft  machines  in  use.  Simple, 
strong,  and  on  most  liberal  terms  and 
prices. 

HAY  RAKES. 

Hand  and  Self-Dump. 

CIDER  MILLS. 

With  Wood  Crushing  Rollers. 

FEED  and  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

All  Sizes  for  Hand  or  Power,  with  or 
without  Stalk  Crusher. 

PLOWS  AND  REPAIRS 

Of  all  kinds. 
BALING  PRESSES 

For  Hand  or  Power. 

PEERLESS  Engines  and  GEISER 
Threshers  and  Saw  flills. 

A  large  variety  of  machines  and  repairs 
carried  in  stock. 

WOOD  and  POLE  SAWS 

For  Horse  or  Steam  Power. 
CORN  and  FEED  MILLS. 

All  Sizes. 

The  Original  Disc  Plow— THE 
HANCOCK. 

For  two  or  three  horses.  50  per  cent, 
less  draft  than  any  other.  Guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction. 

CANE   MILLS  and  EVAPORATORS. 

WAGONS. 

Farm.  Freight,  Log.  Thimble  Skein  or 
Steel  Axle.  All  sizes  from  one  horse 
to  six. 

BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  ROAD  CARTS,  FARMERS'  CARRYALLS,  ROAD  WAGONS. 
HARNESS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


PEEK  LESS  Engine. 


GEISEE  Thresher. 


Write  for 

Catalogue. 


THE  WATT  PLOW  CO.,  Franklin  and  15th  Sts.  .RICHMOND,  Vfl. 


IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY  AND   VEHICLES   OF   EVERY    DESCRIPTION. 
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OUR  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL 

MARRIAGE. 
Some  people  are  given  to  thinking  that 
the  Englishman's  predilection  for  the 
American  girl  is  a  recently  developed 
passion.  Such  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
If  American  visitors  should  care  to  see  a 
portrait  in  oils  of  one  of  the  very  first 
American  girls  to  catch  an  Englishman 
of  position,  let  them  journey  to  Boonton 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  hall 
that  was  in  former  days  the  seat  ot  the 
Rolfe  family.  In  this  hall  hangs  a  por- 
trait by  De  Passe  of  a  handsome  young 
woman,  with  high  cheekbones,  and  com- 
plexion splendidly  swarthy.  Around  this 
portrait  are  the  words  Matoaka  Rebecka, 
filia  potentis  Prince  Powhalani  imp.  Vir 
giniae,  and  on  a  space  below  the  portrait 
are  these  words,  "Matoaka,  alias  Rebecka, 
daughter  of  the  mighty  Prince  Powhatani, 
Emperor  of  Attanough  Komouck  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  a  Christian  convert,  and  married 
to  the  Worshipfull  Mr.  i  homas  Rolff. 
Aged  21.  1616."  This  portrait  of  the 
far-famed  Princess  Pocahontas  was  paint- 
ed but  a  few  weeks  before  she  died  on 
board  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  America. 
She  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of 
Gravesend,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Thames,  and  to  this  day  the  curious  can 
see  the  following  entry  in  the  parish 
register:  "1616.  March  21.  Rebecca 
Wrolfe,  wife  of  Thomas  Wrolfe,  gent,  a 
Virginia  lady  born,  was  buried  here  in 
the  chauncell."  Unfortunately,  the  origi- 
nal edifice  was  burnt  down  a  century  ago, 
otherwise  Americans  could  now  look 
upon  the  tomb  of  the  first  American  girl 
who  took  an  English  husband. — Frum  tin: 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands 

full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest 

letters? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  else  a 

feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach,  such  are 

the  rich, 
That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not. 
— Shaksperk. 

NO  DISCRIMINATION. 

An  aged  Georgia  negro,  Nathan  by 
name,  is  employed  by  a  gentleman  very 
prominent  in  State  politics.  That  Nathan, 
also,  has  an  eye  to  political  favors  is 
shown  by  the  following  conversation, 
which  recently  took  place  between  him 
ami  his  employer: 

"  Marse  Jim,"  said  Nathan,  "  is  you 
gwine  in  dis  yere  race  fer  governor?" 

"  Haven't  thought  about  it." 

"  Well,  ef  yer  does  run,  an'  gits  elected, 
will  you  give  me  a  job  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  would  remember  you, Na- 
than.   What  would  you  like?" 

"Well,  suh,  I'd  des  like  to  black  boots 
roun'  de  Capitol." 

•'  And  what  would  you  expect  for  that 
service?" 

"  Well,  suh,"  he  replied,  "  I  should  say 
four  dollars  a  day  would  be  reasonable. 
Dat's  what  de  yuther  legislators  get." — 
Youth's  Companion. 

Beggars  should  be  no  choosers.-  J. 
Heywood. 


KILLS  INSECTS  in  the  Garden,  Etc- 

In  use  since  1880.    Is  effective  and  safe  to 

use.       Sold  by  Seedsmen  Everywhere. 

Send    for  Free    Booklet   on   Bugs  and 

>  "  Blights  to 

$  B.  KAmMO.ND,  Fi>kilI-on-^  udson,  N.V. 


SLUG  SHOT 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wliolesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money's  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,   STRATMAN  &  COMPANY,   Pittsburgh,  F»a. 


FK?32S12? 


PROFIT  FOR  MAKER  ONLY 


e  178  stylos  of  vehicles  and  65  style 
l  direct  from  our  factory  i 

_■  Hi.1  h.r^est  m:mufacCu 


f  harness 
wholesale 
i  fact,  we  are  the  lur^est  m:mtil'iu'turcrs  nf  vehicles 
s  in  the  world  selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively, 
buy  on,  this  plan  you  pay  only  the  profit  of  the 
manufacturer.  No  traveling  ex- 
penses, no  losses,  iioatren'j's  com- 
mission .ami  no  dealer's  profits 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

preferring  to  deal  with  you  di- 
rect. We  have  followed  this  plan 
for  27  years.  Nomatterwhereyou 
live,  we  can  reach  you  and  save 
you  money.  We  ship  our  vehicles 
and    harness  anywhere   for  ex- 
ISO— Don  Me     Bnccry    amjnatll,jn    and  guarantee  safe 
^hsroeaa,  with  ni.  k.  1  trimmings.     arnval.       We       manufacture 
"     PIeitw^llc,"li:ir9,',";,hi,;t    everything 


No.  7-T— Canopy-Top  Surrey,  with   double    fen- 1 

ders.     Price,  complete,  with  curtaina  all  around,  ston 
apron,   sunshade,   lamps  and   pole  or  shafts,  875;  ju. 


;,   t),. 


j'ie.ti'Hid;.s-eii.if.T?:ty. 


■odpai 


„..„  you  oftfood  qunlity  from  h<  i_'i lining  U>  end;  ffnnd.  wood    work,   good 
'o.-.d  finish,  ir 1  Iriinrmn  --,  finest  vie  and  !!:•■  larri-sl  -el,-<-li..n  in   the  land.      Large  lllu 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhart,' 


trated  catalogue  FREE.     _ 


Elm  wood  Nurseries. 

We  offer  a  splendid  assortment  of  first-class  Whole 
Root  Home  Grown  Trees  Standard  Varieties., 

$  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PEARS, 

CHERRIES,  PLUMS, 
APRICOTS,  GRAPES, 
QUINCES.   CURRANTS.   GOOSEBERRIES,   RASPBERRIES.   BLACK- 
BERRIES. STRAWBERRIES.  ETC..  EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUB8. 
*-*POLAND  CHINA  PIGS/*'* 

^BRONZE    TURKEYS,    BROWN     LEGHORN  AND,, 
PLYMOUTH    ROCK     FOWLS. 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
0.  B.  WATKINS  &  BRO.. 

HALLSBORC.  CHESTERFIELD  CO..VA. 


CHARTERED    7S70. 


Merchants  National  Bank 


OF   RICHMOND,    VA. 

Designated  Depository  of  the  United  States,  City  ot 
Richmond  and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Being  the  Largest  Depository  for  Banks  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  this  Bank  offers  superior  facilities  for 
direct  and  quick  collections. 


JNO.  P.  BRANCH, 

President. 


JNO.  K.  BRANCH, 

Vice-President. 


Capital  Stock,  $200,00, 

Surplus  and  Proflta,  $330,00, 


JOHN  F.  GLENN, 

Cashier. 


Directors.— John  P.  Branch,  B.  B.  Munford,  Chas.  8.  Stringfellow,  Thos.  B.  Scott,  B.  W 
Branch,  Fred.  W.  Scott,  Jas.  H.  Dooley,  Jno.  K.  Branch,  A.  S.  Buford,  R.  C.  Morton.  Andrew 
Pizzlni,  Jr.,  J.  P.  George. 
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THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION OF  AMERICA. 

Noticb  of  Fifteenth   Annual  Meeting. 

In  accordance  with  Section  2  of  the 
Charter  and  Article  II,  Section  13,  of  the 
By-Laws,  you  are  hereby  notified  that  the 
Fifteenth  Annual  meeting  of  the  Hol- 
Btein  Frieaian  Association  of  America 
will  he  held  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel,  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  on  Wednesday,  June  0, 
1900,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  for  the  election 
of  otlicers  and  the  transaction  of  any 
other  business  which  may  legally  come 
before  it.  F.  L.  Hocghton, 

Secretary. 

A  CONTRAST  IX  CIVILIZATION. 

There  are  Indians  in  our  Western 
country  who,  though  surrounded  by  civ- 
ilization, still  wear  the  blankets  and 
feathers  to  which  they  were  lonjr  ago 
accustomed,  and  hold  in  utter  contempt 
all  observance  of  present-day  customs : 
but  while  they  wander  about,  still  sullenly 
proud  of  their  blankets  and  feathers,  and 
lead  lives  of  vagabondage,  younger  men 
are  making  railroads  through  their  lands 
and  building  houses  which  they  might 
have  built  and  occupied. —  Grorer  Cleve- 
land, in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

BAILEY'S  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

Mr.  Prvce  W.  Bailey  Expert,  Seneca 
Kails,  N.  Y.,  is  advertising  his  splendid 
Hydraulic  Ram.  Send  for  prices  and  cat 
alogues. 

WHY  DAVID  B.  HILL  WEARS  A 
SILK  HAT. 

There  are  probably  no  two  men  in  Al- 
bany so  nearly  alike  and  so  much  unlike 
as  ex-Governor  David  B.  Hill  and  Gover- 
nor Theodore  Roosevelt.  Both  men  are 
lighters,  although  their  methods  differ. 
Both  are  brave  and  eloquent,  and  each 
received  his  olrice  from  a  political  party 
with  which  he  in  many  respects  differed. 
The  two  Governors  often  meet,  and  there 
is  usually  a  little  quiet  fun  between  them 
when  they  come  together.  Both  men 
have  the  gift  of  saying  sharp  things. 
Not  long  ago  the  New  York  State  news 
paper  men  gave  a  banquet  at  Stanwix 
Hall,  in  Albany,  and  among  the  guests  of 
honor  were  the  two  Governors.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  came  first.  He  wore  an  even- 
ing suit  and  his  famous  brown  sombrero 
made  famous  bv  the  Rough  Riders.  It 
was  a  combination  costume  at  once  origi- 
nal and  picturesque.  Among  the  last  of 
the  guests  to  arrive  was  Mr.  Hill,  who 
was  conventionally  attired,  even  to  his 
silk  hat. 

"Ah  '."  exclaimed  Colonel  Roosevelt  in 
his  peculiar  staccato  manner,  as  he 
grasped  Mr.  Hill's  hand,  "now  we  have 
with  us  a  real  Albany  swell.  Governor 
Hill  is  the  only  man  here  to-night  with  a 
silk  hat." 

"I've  gotaslouch  hat  myself,"  returned 
Mr.  Hill  softly,  "but  I  left  it  at  home. 
I've  given  up  wearing  it  since  1  went  out 
of  the  advertising  business." 

Then  dinner  was  announced,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  passed  pleas- 
antly.— From  (he  Saturday  Evening  JJost. 


..THE.. 

IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY, 

1302-1304  E.  Main  St., 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

.Manufacturers  and  Dealers.. 

We    have    the    most  sat 
isfactory 

Engines  and 
Threshers 

in  the  country.  Particulars 
on  application. 

If    you    want   a    reliable, 

stylish 

Buggy,  Carriage 
or  Harness, 

get  our  prices  and  new  cata- 

WagOnS,  both  for  larm  logue>  sent  free- 

and  lumber.  All  kinds 

of 

Agricultural 


Implements. 

WIRE  FENCING,  PUMPS,  WELL  FIXTURES,  ROOFING,  Etc. 

Genera/  Catalogue  Sent  Free  on  Application. 

THE  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

1302-1304  E.  Main  Street,  RICHMOMD,  VIRGINIA. 
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USI I II. 


The  following  list  of  papers  and  periodicals 
are  the  most  popular  ones  In  this  section. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  on  whatever 
Journal  you  wish. 


The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va !5  00  $5  2.5 

The  Times,                "              "  5  00  5  00 

The  Post,  Washington,  D.  C 6  00  6  00 

SEMI-WEEKLTES. 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va 1  00  1  25 

The  Times,                "           "  1  00  1  25 

The  World  (thrice-a-week),  N.  Y 1  00  1  25 

WEEKLIES. 

Harpers'  Weekly 4  00  4  00 

"       Round  Table 100  135 

"       Bazaar 4  00  4  00 

The  Baltimore  Sun 1  00  1  35 

The  Washington  Post 75  1  05 

Breeders'  Gazette 2  00  1  75 

Hoard's  Dairyman 1  00  1  35 

Country  Gentleman 2  00  2  25 

Religious  Herald,  Richmond,  Va...  2  00  2  25 

Southern  Churchman,    "            "...  2  90  2  25 

Central  Presbyterian,      "           "...  2  00  2  50 

Christian  Adrocate,        "           "...  2  00  2  25 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm 4  00  4  00 

Horseman 3  00  3  00 


MONTHLIES. 


North  American  Review 5  00 

The  Century  Magazine 4  00 

St.  Nicholas 
Lippincott's 


5  00 

4  25 

300     325 

2  50      2  50 


300  325 

1  00  1  25 

1  00  1  35 

1  00  1  35 

1  25  1  65 

1  00  1  35 


Harpers'  "         3  00     3  25 

Forum  "         3  00     3  25 

Scribner's 

Frank  Leslies 

Cosmopolitan 

Munsey 

Strand 

McClure's 

Puritan, 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50      2  75 

Where  you  desire  to  subscribe  to  two  or  more 
of  the  publications  named,  you  can  arrive  at 
the  net  subscription  price  by  deducting  50 
cents  from  "  our  price  with  the  Planter."  If 
you  desire  to  subscribe  to  any  other  publica- 
tions not  listed  here,  write  us  and  we  will 
cheerfully  quote  clubbing  or  net  subscription 
rates. 

Subscribers  whose  time  does  not  expire 
until  later  can  take  advantage  ot  our  club 
rates,  and  have  their  subscription  advanced 
one  year  from  date  of  expiration  of  their 
subscription  to  either  the  Planter  or  any  of 
the  other  publications  mentioned. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  us  for  any  informa- 
tion desired;  we  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
correspondence. 

We  furnish  no  sample  copies  of  other  periodl- 


Seed  House  of  the  South. 


TIMOTHY 


BCCKWHEAT. 
OATS  and 
CANE  SEED. 


"Whatsoever  One  Soweth,  That  Shall  He  Reap." 

We   sell   strictly    reliable    FIEI.D  AND   GARDEN   SEEDS    el 

every  variety  at  lowest  Market  Rates,  included  in  which 

are  RAGEAND'S  PEDIGREE  TOBACCO  SEEDS. 


—-V/E    ALSO    SELL. 


Our  Own  Brands  of  Fertilizers 

For  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Pnre  Raw-Bone  Meal,  Nova  Scotia  and  Virginia   Plaster  and 
Fertilizing  Materials  generally. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  price  our  goods. 
Samples  sent  by  mail  when  desired. 


Wm.  A.  Miller  &  Son, 


IOI6  Main  Street 
LYNCHBURG,   VA. 


APPLE,  PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  &c 
Grapevines,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, &c. 

ALL  THE  DESIRABLE  STANDARD  AND  NEW  VARIETIES. 

Headquarters   for  Tennessee  Prolific  Strawberrv. 

The  Most  Reliable  "Variety  Ever  Grown  in  the  South. 

Three  hundred  and  fitty  acres  under  cultivation.    "Write  u* 
if  you  contemplate  planting:.    Catalogues  tree. 

AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

W.  T.  HOOD  <Sc  CO. 

OLD  DOMINION  NURSERY.  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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THP    B.  F.   JOHNSON    PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  above  company,  on  last  cover 
page.  This  concern  has  recently  very 
largely  increased  its  capital  stock  and 
facilities,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand 
for  their  well  and  favorably  known  school 
books.  The  press  is  very  complimentary 
to  the  management  and  enterprise  of  the 
com  pan  j',  as  will  be  seen  by  the  appended 
notices  : 

"Another  great  Richmond  enterprise 
has  been  compelled  to  enlarge  its  capital 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rap 
idly-growing  business.  This,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  the  meaning  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing 
Company,  which  has  recently  developed 
an  extensive  school-book  trade  in  addi- 
tion to  its  regular  subscription-book 
business.*' — Richmond (  Va.\  Timet. 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  Company's  business 
are  in  no  sense  of  an  experimental  char- 
acter, the  chief  object  being  to  provide 
for  its  rapidly-increasing  school  book 
trade,  the  growth  of  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  recent 
Southern  progress."— Richmond  (  To.)  Dti- 
}>atch. 

Beauty  is  but  skin  deep. — Old  Proverb. 

An  artful  woman  makes  a  modern 
saint. — Prior. 

Good  manners  never  can  intrude. — E. 
Moore. 

Art  is  a  perfection  of  nature.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Alms  are  but  the  vehicles  of  prayer. — 
Dryden. 

Life  is  too  short  for  mean  anxieties.— 
C.  Kingsley. 

Angels  from  friendship  gather  half 
their  jovs. — Young. 

Fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than 
the  man. — Shakspere. 

Ambition  makes  more  trusty  slaves 
than  need.— Ben  Jonson. 

General  notions  are  generally  wrong. — 
Lady  M.  Montagu. 

An  injury  is  much  sooner  forgotten 
than  an  insult. — Lord  Chesterfield. 

Animals  are  such  agreeable  friends— 
they  ask  no  questions,  they  pass  no  criti- 
cisms.— George  Eliot. 

Good  nature  will  always  supplv  the  ab- 
sence of  beauty,  but  beauty  cannot  long 
supply  the  absence  of  good  nature.— 
Addison. 

FRAZEU  AXLE  GREASE. 
The  old  reliable  Frazer  Axle  Grease  is 
advertised  in  another  column.    It  is  for 
sale  by  all  dealers. 

If  fate  has  denied  to  any  woman  a 
home,  a  husband  and  a  baby,  let  her  take 
up  art,  or  medicine,  or  blacksmithing,  as 
she  chooses,  and  try  sincerely  to  make 
the  best  out  of  her  life  she  can.  But  to 
claim  that  these  are  nobler  occupations 
than  her  own  craft,  the  high  calling  of 
wifehood  and  motherhood,  is  the  most 
shallow  and  dangerous  of  cant. — Ladit  ' 
Home  J> 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  vour  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 


MORE  PROFIT  FOR  GRAIN  GROWERS 
A  Small  Threshing  Outfit  for  Fa 


The  Columbia,  while  requiring   only 
'ight  horse  power,  does  exactly  as 


H»^  to  depend  on  thetWherahasbeen    ^SSu^SJS^SSFSSSTSST '££?■?££ 

ie  of    the    most  serious  dis.-ui  vantages    of    sH»le. 
grain  grow  tug.     With  the  advent  of  the  small       Nut  only  does  it  require  less  help  to  operate 
threshers  for  farmers,  this  disadvantage  has    it,  but  saves  much  grain.    The  Columbia  can 

be  drawn  anywhere  that  a  wagon  can  be 
drawn  which  is  adieiinct  advantage  over  the 
heavy  machines.  It  can  be  operated  by  any 
kind  of  power— sweep,  tread  or  steam.  Two 
s:ze>  .ire  made,  with  24 and 32  inch  cylinders; 
one  size  weighs  2.000  lbs.  the  other  2,300  lbs.; 
both  machines  are  complete  with  all  attach- 


bren  removed  and  the  farmer'6  profits  in-  Every  farmer  who  grows  grain  should  be 
creased.  Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  I  deeply  interested  in  this  small  thresher.  An 
have  a  Columbia  Thresher,  may  have  their  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  mailed  by  the 
grain  threshed  whenever  it  is  most  conve-  manufacturers.  The  Helle  City  Manufacturing 
nient  and  save  much  expense  at  the  same  I  Go..  Racine.  Wis.,  to  anyone  who  writes  for  it. 


Headquarters  for 
Nursery  Stock. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  dealers'  orders. 

ALL   STOCK  TRUE    TO   NAME. 

Nectarines,      Pecans,  Ornamental  and 


Apples, 

Pears,  Cherry,  Chestnuts, 

Peach,  Quinces,  Walnuts, 

Plum,  Almonds,         Small  Fruits. 

Apricots, 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  for  Hedging 


Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens, 
Roses,  Etc. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
..AGENTS    WANTED.. 

FRANKLIN   DAVIS  NURSERY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

EXTENDING  FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE,  AND 

THROUGH  ITS  CONNECTIONS—— 

THE  BIG  FOUR  SYSTEM,  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  Indianapolis 

Sandusky  and  Cleveland ; 
THE  OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES,  from  Toledo  and  Columbus ; 

THE  CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  &  DAYTON,  from  Detroit,  Toledo,  Lima, 
and  Davton — 


To   STAUNTON.   LYNCHBURG,   CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
RICHMOND,  PETERSBURG,  NORFOLK, 
And  Principal  Virginia  Points. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  C.  &  0.  Ry.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Bargains  in  Agricultural  Implements! 

We  offer  the  following  Implements  and  requisites  for  the  farm  at  greatly  reduced  prices  to  clear,  as  we  do 
not  intend  in  future  to  manufacture  or  carry  the  same  in  stock  :  — 

ONE  CHAMPION  SELF-BINDER  AND  MOWER. 
A  Number  of  Champion  Iron  Pumps.  Wood  Axles  in  Assorted  Sizes. 

Double  and  Triple  Bars  and  Singletrees.        Parts  for  Dump-Carts. 
Smith  Steel-Tooth  Gleaners.  One  8-Horse  Contractors'  Plow. 


WE  ALSO  OFFER  OUR  STANDARD  MAKES  "a       — — . 

CORN  PLANTERS. 

The  CARDWELL,  With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

The  EUREKA  and  the  CENTENNIAL. 


THE  CAROWELL  MACHINE  CO., 


NINETEENTH  AND  CARY  STS./ 
~~^^-      RICHMOND,  VA. 


D.  A.  AINSLIE, 

Successor  to  GEO.  A.  AINSLIE  &  SONS, 
..BUILDER   OF.. 

Fine  Garriooes  ana  Pleasure  Vehicles 

OF  ALL   DESCRIPTIONS. 

Also  BUSINESS  WAGONS.  — 

WAREROOMS  AND  FACTORY  ; 

So.  1  OthSt.,  bet.  Main  andCaty,  RICHMOND,  Va. 


IN   THE   STUD   FOR  1900. 


At  Rocklands  Farm, 

THE   IMPORTED   HACKNEY   STALLION, 
<<*»««*.«»*%    *******   ^Mflinn 


By  CONFIDENCE,  158,  by  POLK  WILLOW,  614;  Dam  by 
WASHINGTON,  852,  by  SHEPERD  F.  KNAPP. 


FEE,   SI  0.00  THE  SEASON. 


Usual  return  privilege  in  case  of  failure  of  mare  to  prove 
in  foal,  provided  the  stallion  is  alive  and  in  my  possession. 

NOTE— Youn;,'  Nobleman  won  the  gold  medal  Islington, 
England  and  has  captured  numerous  prizes  at  American 
Horse  Shows.  He  is  a  horse  of  fine  size  and  splendid  muscu- 
lar development,  and  his  get  are  grand  looking  specimens  of 
their  breed.     Further  information  supplied  by 

THOMAS  ATKINSON, 
E.  J.  ELLETT,  Rocklands  Farm, 

Manager.  GORDONSV1LLE,  ORANGE  CO.,  VA. 
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A  YOUNG  MAN  <>F  ACTION". 

[From  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,] 

Jame^  A.  LeRoy,  secretary  to  Dean  C. 
Worcester,  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
has  a  faculty  for  meeting  all  sort-  of 
emergencies  in  apparently  impossible 
ways. 

In  '96,  when  he  was  captain  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  track  team,  he 
sprained  hi-<  ankle  and  had  to  break 
training.  He  went  with  his  team  to 
:  >  to  attend  the  Western  intercol- 
■ui-et.  but  did  not  expect  to  contest 
anil  did  not  even  take  his  track  suit. 
But  a  man  whom  he  had  counted  on  to 
win  the  broad  jumpgot  sick.  LeRoy  saw 
defeat  staring  bis  team  in  the  face.  He 
was  entered  for  the  games  and  had  the 
right  to  take  part.  He  borrowed  a  suit 
and  pair  of  spiked  shoes.  He  walked  to 
the  track  with  a  look  of  determination 
on  his  face  that  made  his  supporters 
prophesy  success  in  spite  of  his  bad  ankle 
and  lack  of  training.  When  his  turn 
came  he  tore  down  the  held  in  a  way 
that  made  the  Michigan  men  hold  their 
breath.  He  rose  at  the  take-otf  and 
landed  just  twenty  two  feet  and  seven 
inches  away,  breaking  the  Western  re- 
cord and  defeating  his  nearest  competitor 
by  more  than  one  foot. 

When  Commissioner  Worcester  offered 

LeRoy  his  secretaryship  the  athlete  was 

in  Detroit  writing  politics  for  The  Evening 

He  wired  his  acceptance  and  then 

wrote  another  telegram.     It  read: 

''  Can  I  take  my  wife?  ,' 

'  You  have  my  blessing."  wired  the 
commissioner,  who  knew  LeRoy  was  not 
married,  "  but  I  will  have  to  get  you  per- 
mission from  Washington." 

Then  LeRoy  wrote  another  telegram 
It  was  to  Miss"  Mabel  Pound,  of  Pontiac. 
Mi-s  Pound  had  been  in  the  university 
when  LeRoy  was  a  student  there.  This 
teletrram  read  : 

"  Will  you  marry  me  and  start  at  once 
for  the  Philippines  ?  " 


The  answer  to  this  dispatch  has  not 
been  made  public.  However  permission 
came  from  Washington  for  LeRoy  to  take 
his  wife  to  Manila.  There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Le  Roy  had  to  leave  for  San 
Francisco  on  Friday.  Superstitions  were 
laid  aside  and  he  was  married  to  .Miss 
Pound  on  that  day.  Now  he  and  Mrs. 
LeRoy  are  on  the  transport  bound  for 
the  Philippines. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND'S  ADVICE. 

His  Ixteresting  Answer  to  the  Ques- 
tion, Does  a  College  Education  Pay? 

Ex-President  Grover  Cleveland  con- 
tributes to  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
the  first  magazine  article  he  has  written 
-ince  he  left  the  White  House.  It  is  a 
vigorous  and  remarkably  forceful  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  Does  a  College  Edu- 
cation Pay  ?  and  it  is  of  interest  not  only 
to  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  are 
considering  the  problem,  but  to  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  parents  who  may  have 
doubts.  Mr.  Cleveland  idoes  not  judge 
success  simply  by  money-making. 

"Many  a  college  bred  man  labors  in 
the  field  of  usefulness  without  either 
we  lth  or  honors,  and  frequently  with  but 
scant  recognition  of  anv  kino,  ami  yet 
achieves  successes  which,  unseen  and 
unknown  by  the  sordid  and  cynical,  will 
bloom  in  the  ht-arts  and  minds  of  men 
longer  than  the  prizes  of  wealth  or 
honors  can  endure,''  he  says. 

Further  on  in  the  article  is  this:  Pa- 
rents should  never  send  their  sons  to 
college  simply  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tional ornamentation.  The  fact  that 
parents  have  the  fate  of  a  son  largely  in 
their  keeping  should  not  only  enlist 
their  parental  love  and  pride,  bat  should, 
at  the  same  time,  stimulate  their  paren- 
tal judgment.  Furthermore,  they  should 
be  constantly  mindful  that  they  have  in 
charge  not  only  a  son.  hut  an  uncom- 
pleted man  who  i-  soon   to   become  their 


contribution  to  the  manhood  of  the 
world.  They  therefore  owe  a  dual  duty, 
which  demands  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
education  of  the  son  be  undertaken  as  a 
help  to  his  success  in  life,  and  on  the 
other,  that  this  education  shall  promise 
for  the  maturing  man  the  equipment 
necessary  to  insure  his  value  as  an  addi- 
tion to  civilized  humanity.  Before  he 
leaves  home  to  enter  upon  his  student 
lite,  his  sympathy  with  these  purposes 
should  be  fully  aroused,  and  he  should 
be  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
keeping  them  steadily  in  view.  He 
should  also  take  with  him  to  his  new 
surroundings  a  love  of  truth  and  honor, 
a  cheerful,  manly  disposition  and  truly 
democratic  inclinations.  With  these, 
his  collegiate  advent  must  he  auspicious, 
and  his  future  life  well  guarded  against 
failure.  Lacking  these,  his  nay  is  made 
immensely  more  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain." 


RERKSHIRES 


I    have 
r>r  sale 
irae  ex- 
tra   fine 

^M  S  werks  olrt  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS,  by 
^^  "BILTMORK  BOY"  s,,,,  of  the  un- 
heaiei  "KING  LONGFELLOW."  and  out  of 
•  xt»a  good  sows.  Entitle)  to  rt'L'istrv  in  Am. 
Berk.  Assn.  Also  SCOTCH  COLLIE  POPS 
out  of  working  stock. 

R.  S.  CAMERON, 
Ware  View  farm,  Gloucester,  Va. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 


25  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er  than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.    Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

428    NORTH   ST.  KOKOMO.  INO.,  O    S.  A 


GRASSES  and 
FORAGE  PLANTS. 


fi 


(141  pp.) 


b7J.  b.  k/llebrew. 

A  Weil-Known  Authority  on  Grasses  for  the  Southern  States 


We  will  send  above  excellent  work  FREE  to  all  OLD  subscribers  renewing  for  two 
years,  or  renewing  for  one  year  and  sending  one  new  subscriber — in  other  wor^s,  sending  us 
a  dollar. 

This  most  valuable  book  retails  for  30  cents,  though  we  have  none  to  SELL. 

The  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  Richmond,  Va. 


"The  Bement" 

3  in  1.        DISC  CULTIVATOR,  DISC  HARROW,  STALK  CUTTER. 


Ask  to  see  the  FORCE    FEED 
feature  of  the 


Champion  Binder 

Vnd  the  ADJUSTABLE  CUTTEF 
BAR  of  the 

Champion  Mower 


IT  DRHWS  THE  B7?R- 


THE  WHEELS  WILL  NOT  LIFT  FBOM  THE  GROUND. 

CHAMPION  DRAW  CUT  MOWER. 


champion  haymaker  mower. 


FORCE  PUMPS, 
LIFT  PUMPS, 
TUBULAR 
WELL  PUMPS, 
SPRAY   PUMPS, 
TANK  PUMPS. 

HALLOCK'S 

SUCCESS 

ANTI-CLOG 
WEEDER 
AND 
CULTIVATOR 

Plymouth 

NEW  1900 
BINDER 
TWINE  JUST 
RECEIVED 


BEMENT  Disc  Cultivator  and  Com- 
bined Disc  Harrow,  also  Stalk- 
Cutter   Attachment. 

Double-Row  F.  F.  and  TIGER 
Planters  at  bottom  prices. 

"F.  F."  CORN  DRILL,  with  and 
without  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

SMITH'S    EUREKA  Corn  Planter. 
MICHIGAN    and   CAHOON  Seed 

Sowers. 
IDEAL  Feed  Mill  and  Horse  Power 

Combined.     For  all    kinds  of 

Corn  and  Cob.     Write  for  prices 

and  catalogues. 

Also  the  SCIENTIFIC  Grinding  Mills. 


All  My  Goods 


Are  The  Latest 
Improved  1900 
Fresh  floods. 

I.X.L.  THEM  ALL 

QUALITY  TELLS. 


Granger  and  Tiger 

All-Steel  Hay  Rakes.   For  one 
and  two  horses. 


CHAS.  E.  HUNTER, 


JAMES   G.    HENING.  Manager, 


At  1528  EAST  MAIN  STREET, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


INTENDING  INSURERS 


will  best  serve  their  own  intr-rsts  by 
securing  a  PoIic\  in  THE  NORTH- 
WESTERN MUTUAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY  of  iMilwaukee,  Wis  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
^..^ress  of  the  Company  by  ten  year  periods  : 


Policies   i       Amount 
in  Force.  !      Insured. 


Assets. 


January  1,  1870 i  31,81fi  i  $  69,608,675 

January  1,  1880 33.066  61,948,888 

January  1,  1890 84,329  |  202,405,923 

January  1.  1900 |  211,926  |  497,606,l-'6 


$  6,767,632 
18,002,142 
37,116,870 
126,646,728 


Send  for  rates  and  plans  to  the  Company's  nearest  agent,  or  to 
T.  ARCHIBALD  CARY,  Cen'l  Agt.,   1201  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

$500i.0?0^Tr  >      B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

of  the  Preferred  Capital  Stock  of  the  ° — 

Organized  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia.      Charter  dated  April  24th,  1900. 

After  a  careful  Investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  and  an  examination  of  the  legality  of  its  organization,  we  now 
offer  to  the  public  the  above  stock  on  favorable  terms.  This  stock  is  six  per  cent,  cumulative,  and  Is  preferred  both  as  to  assets 
and  dividends.  After  each  of  the  different  classes  of  the  stock  has  received  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent.,  It  shares  in  any  additional 
profits  that  may  be  realized  by  the  Company.  The  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company  is  fixed  at  $1,230,000- 12,500  shares  of  $100  par 
value,  full  paid  and  non-assessable. 

1.  The  Company  is  indorsed  by  a  committee  of  disinterested  business  men  (including  leading  financiers  of  Richmond), 
after cafeful  investigation  of  its  affairs. 

L\  Founders'  Stock  taken  by  three  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  twenty-two  States. 

3.  Growth  of  business  is  rapid  and  regular.    Last  year's  profits  double  profits  of  the  year  before. 

4.  The  fight  which  the  Company  has  made  for  better  school-books  has  given  it  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  South.  "  No  other  house,"  says  the  President,  "  has  so  many  friends  and  in  so  many  different 
Stales  " 

5.  "The  business  already  in  sight  is  amply  sufficient  to  make  the  house  one  of  the  largest  publishing  concerns  in  the 
country.  .  .  .  The  Company  nas  already  secured  business  amounting  to  over  one  million  dollars,  and  negotiations 
are  now  in  progress  for  contracls  amounting  to  more  than  $3,000.000."— Dispatch. 

(f.  Conservative  Board  of  Directors.    Economical  management, 
subscription  books  will  be  opened  at  the  offices  of  the  undersigned  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  May  14,  1900,  and  closed  thereafter  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Directors.    Prospectus  on  application. 

JOHN  L.  WILLIAMS  &  SONS, 
DAVENPORT  &  COMPANY, 

Richmond,  Va. 

FARMERSwFERTILIZERS 

TO    STJGOEEJO. 

For  TOBACCO  use  "NATIONAL" 
ForCORNuse'CHAMPIONCORN  GROWER', 

For  GRASS  and  CLOVER  use  "0RCHILLA  GUANO," 
m     For  ANY  CROP  use  "BEEF,  BLOOD  and  BONE"  Brand 

Our  Fertilizers  can    be  relied   on  to  give  satisfaction.      They  are  especially  prepared  for 
the  Crops  named.     Other  brands  for  other  crops.     Write  for  prices. 

S.  W.  TRAVERS  &  CO., 

sooo  Tons  acid  phosphate  for  Sale.  Manufacturers,  Richmond,  Va. 

Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 
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Farm   Management. 


WORK  FOR  THE  flONTH. 

We  have  now  come  to  that  period  of  the  year  when 
some  fair  indication  of  the  probable  results  of  the 
labor  expended  in  the  planting  of  crops  may  be 
formed  and  steps  be  taken  to  make  good  deficiencies 
in  such  crops  as  do  not  promise  to  be  satisfactory. 
Taking  first  the  wheat  crop.  The  indications  now  are 
that  the  crop  both  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  large  one,  indeed  little,  if  any,  in  excess 
of  that  produced  a  year  ago.  This  condition  of  affairs 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  immense  destruction  by 
winter  killing  and  the  fly  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  in 
the  States  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio, 
and  by  the  damage  done  to  the  spring  wheat  crop  in 
the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  by  the  drouth.  So  serious 
has  been  this  combined  destruction  that  the  price  of 
wheat  has  already  advanced  in  the  market  to  a  higher 
point  than  at  any  time  since  the  great  Leiter  boom. 
In  Chicago  the  price  is  now  84  cents  per  bushel,  in 
Baltimore  and  Eichmond  80  to  85  cents,  with  every 
indication  of  a  further  advance.  The  crop  in  the 
Southern  States  is  a  larger  one  than  usual,  and  the 
condition  generally  is  good,  though  undoubtedly  some 
damage  has  been  done  by  the  recent  rains,  but  not  we 
believe  to  a  serious  extent.  The  prospect,  therefore, 
•  for  the  southern  wheat  growers  is  decidedly  a  good 
one — a  good  yield  with  a  good  price. 

The  oat  crop  in  the  South  is  not  promising,  the 
winter  oats  having  been  largely  killed,  whilst  the 
spring  sown  ones  have  suffered  from  the  drouth  and 


cold  weather.  A  failure  in  this  crop  affects  our  farm- 
ers more  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  value  as  a  for- 
age than  as  a  grain  crop,  and  there  is  time  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  in  the  forage  yield. 

The  corn  crop  is  very  uneven,  and  at  this  writing 
not  nearly  so  promising  as  we  would  wish  to  see.  The 
cold  dry  weather  caused  the  stand  to  be  poor,  and  ne- 
cessitated mueh  replanting.  The  warm  rains  we  have 
recently  had  have  improved  prospects  somewhat,  but 
there  is  yet  much  leeway  to  make  good.  In  a  journey 
over  a  considerable  section  of  this  State  made  about 
the  middle  of  June  we  failed  to  see  more  than  a  very 
small  number  of  really  good  fields  of  corn.  From  one 
or  two  sections  we  have  reports  of  good  crops  on  the 
low  ground,  one  gentleman  writing  us  that  he  has  a 
large  area  of  excellent  corn  as  tall  as  a  mule,  but  these 
are  the  exeeptions,  and  are  to  be  found  only  on  farms 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  under  excellent 
management. 

The  hay  crop  so  far  as  saved  has  been  a  very  light 
one,  but  we  anticipate  much  better  results  from  the 
sections  where  the  crop  is  still  to  cut,  and  also  where 
second  crops  are  being  grown.  The  recent  rains  and 
the  warm  weather  are  helping  much  in  this  direction. 

The  tobacco  crop  is  now  nearly  all  set  out,  and  most 
of  it  has  been  got  in  on  good  seasons,  and  is  starting 
to  grow  well.  The  indications  are  that  there  will  be 
a  material  reduction  in  the  area  planted,  especially  in 
the  bright  belt,  some  large  growers  estimating  this  re- 
duction as  high  as  25  per  cent.     In  the  dark  belt  we 
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do  not  think  there  will  be  anything  like  so  large  a  ie- 
duction  in  area  as  this,  but  there  will  certainly  be  uo 
increase. 

The  cotton  area  is  very  largely  increased  ;  possibly 
this  increase  may  amount  to  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 
The  condition  of  the  crop  is,  however,  not  so  promising 
as  could  be  wished  in  many  sections.  The  cold,  dry 
weather  has  prevented  growth. 

The  reports  in  this  issue  give  a  fair  indication  of 
the  fruit  crop  prospects  in  this  State.  In  other  fruit 
States  the  indications  are  for  great  yields,  especially 
of  peaches. 

The  truck  crops  are  yielding  well,  especially  Irish 
potatoes  and  cabbage,  and  prices  are  better  than  for 
several  years.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  working 
classes  is  having  its  effect  on  the  markets  for  these 
crops.  They  are  buying  freely,  and  hence  prices  keep 
firm. 

The  live  stock  markets  keep  firm,  and  the  demand 
for  beef,  mutton  and  pork  is  good.  The  only  diffi 
culty  which  the  producers  of  these  staples  experience 
is  that  they  cannot  replace  the  fat  stock  with  lean 
feeders  at  anything  short  of  prices  nearly  equivalent 
to  those  for  which  the  fat  stock  are  selling.  There  is 
a  decided  scarcity  of  lean  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  many  of  our  farmers  would  do  well 
to  give  more  attention  to  this  branch  of  farming.  We 
have  thousands  of  acres  of  land  upon  which  young 
Btock  could  be  grown,  and  grown  at  a  profit,  if  only  a 
better  quality  of  stock  was  introduced,  and  for  these 
a  good  market  could  be  found  right  at  home. 


Reviewing  the  position,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the 
present  work  of  farmers  is  to  endeavor  to  make  good 
the  deficiencv  in  the  hay  crop  and  the  probable  defi 
ciency  in  the  fodder  crop  by  a  liberal  planting  of 
forage  crops  of  all  kinds.  Millet,  cow  peas,  sorghum 
and  fodder  corn  may  yet  be  planted  with  every  assur 
ance  of  good  crops  being  made.  German  millet 
makes  an  excellent  crop  when  seeded  on  good  land, 
but  is  not  a  crop  to  sow  on  poor  land.  It  makes  ex 
cellent  hay,  if  cut  when  in  bloom,  and  should  never 
be  allowed  to  stand  until  the  seed  forms.  It  may  be 
fed  safely  to  all  kinds  of  stock  when  clear  of  seed, 
but  if  the  seed  has  been  permitted  to  form  and  become 
hard,  it  is  not  safe  to  feed  continuously  to  horses. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  on  finely  prepared  land  at 
the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  should  be 
lightly  harrowed  in  and  rolled. 


Cow-peas,  seeded  alone  or  with  sorghum,  or  with  a 
small  growing  variety  of  corn,  should  continue  to  be 
sown  up  to  the  close  of  the  month.  There  is  no  better 
hay  produced  than  cow  pea,  or  cow-pea  and  sorghum 
hay,  for  growing  stock.     Corn   for  the  silo  and  for 


fodder  may  be  planted  up  to  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Do  not  seed  too  thickly.  Whether  for  the  silo  or  for 
fodder,  the  corn  should  be  planted  so  that  it  can  have 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  around  and  upon 
it,  so  as  to  fairly  mature  it.  Thickly  planted  corn 
makes  watery  innutritive  feed,  whf  ther  in  the  shape 
of  silage  or  fodder. 

If  j  ou  have  no  silo,  it  is  time  to  make  preparation 
and  build  one,  if  intended  to  be  used  this  year.  A 
silo  is  the  most  useful  building  on  a  stock  farm,  and 
no  stock  farm  is  complete  without  one.  It  is  the  most 
economical  barn  a  man  can  build.  We  have  repeat- 
edly published  directions  for  building  a  silo,  and 
would  advise  any  one  contemplating  the  erection  of 
one  to  send  for  Bulletin  No.  83,  recently  issued  by  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  which  contains  the 
most  recent  information  on  the  subject.  The  great 
point  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  build  so  that  the  structure 
is  air-tight,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  and  that  the 
depth  shall  be  not  less  than  20  feet,  but  as  much  more 
as  practicable.  There  are  four  important  reasons  in 
the  storing  of  silage  for  making  the  silo  as  deep  as 
practicable  :  (1)  The  largest  amount  of  feed  per  cubic 
foot  can  be  stored  in  this  way  ;  (2)  There  is  less  loss 
at  the  surface  during  slow  feeding,  and  because  the 
silage  packs  more  closely,  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
entry  of  air ;  (3)  The  spoiled  silage  at  the  top  is  less 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  silage  stored ;  (4)  The 
stronger  lateral  pressure  forces  the  silage  so  closely 
against  the  walls  that,  if  they  are  at  all  open,  it 
tends  to  exclude  the  air  and  the  silage  keeps  better. 
The  best  form  of  silo  is  a  round  one,  and  this  may  be 
either  built  up  of  staves  like  a  tank,  or  be  framed  like 
a  building.  Two  of  the  best  silos  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time  are  the  two  recently  built  at  the  Experiment 
Station,  Blacksburg,  Va.  They  are  round  and  built 
to  hold  from  200  to  250  tons  each,  and  are  framed. 
The  lining  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  matched 
plouged  and  grooved  2 -inch  flooring  with  tarred  paper 
between  the  two,  and  they  are  sided  outside  with 
weatherboarding.  Such  silos  as  these  will  last  as  long 
as  most  other  farm  buildings.  The  least  costly  form 
of  silo  is  a  tank  silo,  made  of  boards,  neither  bevelled 
nor  plouged  and  grooved,  and  held  together  with  iron 
bands.  The  difficulty  with  this  form  of  silo  is  that  the 
boards  shrink  in  the  hot  woather  when  the  silo  is 
empty,  and  unless  carefully  watched  they  then  soon 
fall  to  pieces ;  and  they  are  apt  to  burst  the  bands 
when  filled  again  if  these  have  been  made  tight  before 
filling.  In  the  South,  however,  such  a  silo  will  effec- 
tually preserve  the  silage,  and  that  at  very  little  cost. 


When  the  harvesting  of  the  wheat  and  oat  crops  is 
completed  and  the  fields  cleared  of  the  crops,  we 
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would  urge  that  German  or  crimson  clover,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  crimson  clover,  be 
seeded  on  the  stubble,  where  the  same  is  not  already 
seeded  in  clover  or  grass.  This  can  be  done  at  little 
cost  of  either  labor  or  money.  The  land  should  be 
run  over  with  a  disc  or  spading  harrow,  and  the  seed 
be  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  lbs.  of  Ger 
man  clover  and  3  or  4  lbs.  of  rape  to  the  acre.  This 
will  make  good  fall  grazing  and  a  cover  for  the  land 
during  the  winter  or  until  plowed,  and  will  help  the 
laud  and  the  stock  on  the  farm  much  more  than  the 
crop  of  weeds  usually  allowed  to  grow  up  on  such 
lands. 


See  that  weeds  that  grow  up  on  the  stubbles  are  kept 
down  by  running  the  mower  over  them  at  intervals 
during  the  summer  and  fall.  Many  a  good  stand  of 
clover  and  grass  is  ruined  every  year  by  neglect  of  this 
practice.  The  weeds  grow  up  and  abstract  from  the 
ground  the  moisture  and  fertility  which  should  go  to 
perfecting  the  growth  of  the  grass  and  clover.  Set 
the  mower  high,  and  leave  the  cut  weeds  to  act  as  a 
mulch  on  the  ground. 


When  threshing,  iee  that  the  straw  is  carefully 
stacked  convenient  for  feeding  and  bedding  the  stock 
during  the  winter.  Do  not  leave  it  iu  loose  piles  in 
the  field  to  rot  and  waste. 


In  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  and  in  the  States 
further  South,  the  second  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  should 
be  planted  this  month.  See  that  the  sets  are  sprouted 
before  being  planted,  and  plant  only  those  that  are 
sprouted.  Plant  in  a  deep  trench  made  by  running 
the  plow  twice  in  each  furrow  and  cover  the  sets  thinly 
with  soil,  pressed  to  them  by  a  roller  or  with  the  foot. 
As  the  plants  grow,  work  the  soil  back  into  the  trench 
until  the  land  is  again  level,  aud  keep  level  during 
subsequent  working  and  growth. 


Prepare  the  land  for  sowing  ruta  bagas,  turnips  and 
rape.  The  land  should  be  in  good  heart  and  finely 
prepared.  If  not  rich,  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  farm 
yard  manure  and  400  or  500  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  to 
the  acre,  broadcast.  All  these  crops  make  the  best 
yield  sown  in  drills  and  cultivated  three  or  four  tim'es 
during  growth,  but  if  time  cannot  be  found  to  culti- 
vate, then  sow  broadcast.  Four  or  five  lbs.  of  seed  to 
the  acre  will  be  required  for  broadcast  sowing,  whilst 
half  that  quantity  is  sufficient  if  sown  in  drill.  Every 
stock  keeper  should  endeavor  to  have  ruta  bagas  and 
turnips  to  feed  during  the  winter,  and  especially  so  if 
keeping  sheep.  There  is  no  food  which  so  helps  stock 
to  do  well  in  winter  as  roots.  Whilst  their  nutritive 
value  is  not  high,  they  have  a  cooling  and  appetizing 
value  which  makes  their  use  always  profitable.  Rape 
is  one  of  the  finest  fall  and  winter  pasture  crops  for 
sheep  and  hogs  that  can  be  grown.  They  make  both 
growth  and  fat  upon  it.  In  an  experiment  made  at 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  one  acre  of  rape 
was  equivalent  to  2,767  lbs.  of  grain  when  fed  to  hogs. 


ALFALFA. 

In  several  articles  iu  different  issues  we  have  urged 
that  attempts  should  be  made  to  successfully  produce 
alfalfa  in  the  South.     There  has  never  appeared  to  us 
to  be  any  reason  whatever  why  the  crop  should  not 
grow  here  as  well  as  in  any  other  section,  and  yet  few 
have  succeeded  in  its  production.     The  fault  has  been 
mainly,  we  believe,  that  sufficient  care  has  not  been 
taken  to  sow  it  on  land  in  a  good  state  of  fertility  and 
comparatively  free  from  weeds.     Alfalfa,  like  most  of 
the  clovers,  will  not  grow  on  poor  land,  nor  will  it 
successfully  fight  the  battle  for  existence  with  a  strong 
crop  of  weeds  during  the  first  year  of  its  growth. 
That  it  will  grow  here  with  success  under  proper  con- 
ditions we  have  had  demonstrated  very  forcibly  by  a 
fine  sample  of  the  hay  brought  to  our  office  by  Mr. 
Bellwood,   of  Chesterfield   county,  a  few  days  ago. 
This  sample  was  taken  from  the  first  cutting  of  a  crop 
seeded  on  the  22d  of  August,  1899,  and  was  cut  on  the 
16th  of  May,    1900.      The  sample,  which   is  a  fair 
average  of  the  whole  crop,  is  thirty-six  inches  long  and 
full  of  leaf.     It  was  cut  before  the  bloom  showed,  and 
the  crop  is  now  again  ready  for  cutting  with  stalks 
of  the  same  length  and  equally  full  of  leaf.     The  hay 
is  of  a  beautiful  bright  green  color  and  would  tempt 
any  animal  to  eat.     This  crop  was  sown  broadcast  on 
a  piece  of  good  lowland   clear  of  weeds  which  was 
finely  prepared.     The  great  advantage  which  alfalfa 
possesses  over  the  other  clovers  is  its  enduring  char- 
acter.    When  once  established  it  will  last  for  from 
seven  to  ten  years,  giving  three  or  four  cuttings  each 
year  of  the  most  nutritious  hay,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  improving  the  land  by  the   nitrogen  which  it 
gathers  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  humus  which  it 
adds  to  the  soil  in  its  vigorous  root  growth  and  stub- 
ble.    We  trust  that  this  success  of  Mr.  Bellwood's  will 
tempt  others  to  try  the  crop.     We  append  part  of  a 
report  on  alfalfa  growing  made  by  a  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Nebraska,  who  grows  2,500  acres  each  year  of  the 
crop.     Writing  to  Mr.  Coburn,  of  Kansas,  he  says  : 
The  field  sowed  to  blue  grass  and  alfalfa  in  1884 
shows  no  signs  of  decay.     This  field  has  not  been  fer- 
tilized since  seeded,  nor  disked,  as  some  recommend. 
The  sod  formed  by  the  blue  grass  sown  with  the  alfalfa 
prevents  much  evaporation  of  the  usual  moisture,  and 
the  blue  grass  adds  much  to  the  excellence  and  va- 
riety of  the  pasturage,  and  obviates  all   danger  of 
bloat,  no  animal  (sheep  or  cow)  having  bloated  when 
pastured    in    this    field.     My    experience,    however, 
teaches  me  to  advise  against  pasturing  sheep  on  alfalfa. 
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The  most  satisfactory  animal  to  pasture  on  alfalfa  is 
the  hog.  To  secure  the  best  results  and  the  largest 
profits,  feed  the  hog,  while  pastured,  enough  of  the 
flesh  forming  grains  to  produce  rapid  growth,  and  the 
spring  pig  may  be  marketed  in  the  fall  at  from  200  to 
300  pounds  weight.  If  the  hog  be  fed  grain  duiing 
the  summer  months  less  time  will  be  required  to  ma 
ture  and  fatten  him.  Alfalfa  hay  should  be  fed  to  the 
hog  while  fattening.  He  likes  it,  and  will  leave  his 
corn  for  the  hay. 

My  field  of  blue  grass  and  alfalfa  is  cut  three  times 
each  year  when  not  pastured  ;  the  first  and  second 
cuttings  for  hay.  The  third  cutting  is  saved  for  seed. 
The  second  cutting  should  be  cut  not  later  than  July 
10.  I  have  never  seen  a  good  seed  crop  obtained  from 
the  first  cutting.  When  the  first  cutting  is  saved  for 
seed  but  little  hay  is  secured  from  the  later  cuttings. 

There  is  a  very  material  difference  in  the  tonnage 
yield  from  an  equal  area  of  valley  and  hill  land  in 
favor  of  the  valley  land.  At  best,  but  one  crop  of 
hay  and  one  crop  of  seed  can  be  had  from  the  hill  land 
a  year.  The  texture  of  the  hill  land  is  improved  by 
the  deep  penetration  of  the  alfalfa  roots  ;  they  subsoil 
the  land,  form  a  storage  reservoir  for  water,  and  add 
much  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  I  shall  try  blue  grass  with 
alfalfa  on  the  hills  this  year. 

Wherever  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  germinate 
both,  I  would  advise  sowing  alfalfa  and  blue  grass  to 
gether,  as  a  larger  yield  and  a  better  quality  of  hay 
are  obtained  than  from  alfalfa  alone.  When  sown 
together,  I  use  fifteen  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  five  pounds 
of  blue  grass  seed  to  the  acre  ;  of  alfalfa  alone,  twenty 
pounds  an  acre  is  used,  sowing  ten  pounds  each  way 
of  the  field  ;  this  insures  a  uniform  stand. 

Let  me  urge  the  great  importance  of  the  most  thor 
ough  preparation  of  the  soil  for  seeding.  The  soil 
should  be  made  as  fine  as  if  for  a  garden.  All  moist- 
ure should  be  conserved,  and  the  land  seeded  the  day 
it  is  prepared.  In  this  vicinity  experience  has  proved 
that  fall  plowing  gives  the  best  results  ;  in  other  sec- 
tions this  may  not  be  true,  and  each  farmer  should 
adopt  the  plan  suited  to  his  locality. 

I  no  longer  use  a  nurse  crop  in  seeding  alfalfa. 
When  the  weeds  shade  the  ground  they  are  mowed, 
and  are  left  where  they  fall.  Where  the  land  is  very 
foul  the  weeds  are  mowed  three  times  a  year,  and  no 
hay  is  saved  the  first  year  ;  but  on  clean  land  a  fairly 
good  crop  of  hay  has  been  taken  from  the  second  cut- 
ting the  year  of  seeding. 

Each  succeeding  year  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
saving  the  leaves  of  this  plant.  It  is  stated  that 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  digestible  protein  is  in  the 
leaves.  The  younger  the  plant  is  when  cut  the  more 
tenaciously  the  leaves  adhere  to  the  stem.  After  it 
has  wilted,  the  sooner  it  is  raked  into  windrows  and 


cocked  the  larger  the  percentage  of  leaves  that  will 
remain  on  the  stem.  I  cut  it  when  coming  into  bloom, 
in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off ;  and,  as  soon- 
as  wilted,  rake  it  into  windrows  and  cock  it,  allowing 
the  hay  to  cure  in  the  cocks. 

Stacking  in  the  field  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  me. 
In  this  region  precipitation  is  so  heavy  that  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  the  hay  is  damaged  in  the  stacks, 
particularly  that  of  the  first  cutting,  as  this  hay,  like 
red  clover,  is  too  coarse  to  prevent  the  rain  from  soak- 
ing the  stack.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  more  arid 
regions  farther  west,  where,  from  the  commercial 
standpoint,  it  is  more  economical  to  stack  in  the  field  -T 
but  in  this  section,  where  the  rainfall  is  so  great,  only 
as  much  alfalfa  should  be  grown  as  the  owner  can  pro- 
vide suitable  covering  for,  whether  it  be  shed  roofing 
in  the  field  or  mow  room  in  the  barn. 


FACTS    AND    THOUGHTS    CONCERNING 
LEGUMES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

When  "cow"  peas  are  sown  in  the  usual  way — 
without  inoculation — as  is  the  case  also  with  some 
other  short  lived  members  of  the  same  order,  they  do 
not  generally  derive  much  benefit  from  the  peculiar 
gift  of  nature  to  leguminous  plants,  and  the  soil  might 
just  as  well  have  had  a  crop  of  some  other  order  of 
plants  growing  on  it,  so  far  as  being  benefited  is  con- 
cerned. 

Such  is  my  opinion,  based  on  facts  observed.  But 
though  used  without  reference  to  their  nitrogen  gath- 
ering power,  peas  accomplish  so  many  good  things 
that  one  ought  to  sow  them  even  if  they  did  not  gather 
atmospheric  nitrogen.  I  sowed  peas  on  a  bottom  land 
field  last  summer  where  none  had  been  grown  for 
twenty  years  at  least.  It  was  old  exhausted  land,  and 
was  badly  washed.  At  one  end,  where  it  touched  a 
neighbor's  field,  on  which  peas  were  raised  the  year 
before,  the  peas  grew  finely,  and  the  roots  of  the  peas 
were  stocked  abundantly  and  early  with  nodules.  On 
all  the  rest  of  the  field  they  were  poorly  supplied  with 
nodules,  and  they  mostly  appeared  after  the  peas  were 
pretty  well  grown,  so  the  crop  was  correspondingly 
poor,  except  on  a  piece  of  recently  cleared  canebrake, 
where  the  land  was  rich.  There  the  growth  was  good, 
but  there  were  few  nodules.  This  is  one  casp  of  many 
I  could  cite,  and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  cow 
peas  will  grow  luxuriantly  on  land  "dead  poor"  in 
nitrogen,  provided  it  is  all  right  in  every  other  respect, 
very  especially  in  the  power  to  stock  peas  early  and 
abundantly  with  nodules  —  they  being  the  means 
whereby  nitrogen  is  obtained.  If  absent  or  late  in 
appearing,  the  young  peas  are  stunted,  and  a  pea  is 
like  a  pig — if  checked  in  its  growth,  it  never  gets  over 
it  entirely. 
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I  believe  it  will  be  best  to  arrange  for  artificial  inoc 
ulation,  as  natural  inoculation  is  uncertain,  and  in 
most  cases  tardy  and  insufficient.  Let  us  raise  our  own 
microbes  much  in  the  way  a  good  housekeeper  raises 
her  yeast — namely,  by  starting  legumes  on  little 
patches,  and  after  they  have  become  well  stocked,  in 
time,  with  microbes,  sow  that  soil  along  with  the  seed 
of  the  legume  at  the  rate  of,  say,  a  ton  per  acre.  Or 
else,  leach  some  of  the  microbe  infested  soil  and  wet 
the  seed  with  the  leachings.  But  in  either  case  it  is 
best  to  cover  this  inoculated  seed  or  soil  at  once  lest 
the  sun  kill  the  germ.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Duggar,  of  the  Auburn  Alabama  Experiment  Station, 
for  this  excellent  practical  suggestion,  and  I  have  fol- 
lowed it  this  spring.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  better 
way  than  depending  on  natural  inoculation  ;  for,  even 
with  wild  native  annual  legumes,  it  is  by  no  means 
uniform  or  universal.  Depending  upon  natural  inoc 
ulation  is  like  depending  on  wild  turkeys  for  dinner, 
as  an  Indian  does,  when  it  is  so  much  easier  and  surer 
to  raise  tame  ones  like  a  civilized  man. 

Some  will  ask,  "Why  all  this  fuss  about  inoculation 
of  legumes?"  They  have  been  grown  for  food  and 
fertilization  for  2000  years  without  inoculation.  Mr. 
Edmund  Ruffin  introduced  the  pea  fallow  sixty  years 
ago  and  had  no  trouble,"  &c.  It  may  be  answered 
that  peas  were  sown  in  short  rotation  on  his  farms,  so 
the  fields  became  stocked  with  microbes,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  sowing  peas  as  a  "catch 
crop"  occasionally  at  long  intervals.  The  same  is 
true  of  clover  at  the  North,  and  was  true  in  ancient 
times  of  peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  lupins — the  latter 
being  grown  in  Sicily  today  as  of  old,  and  they  have 
helped  to  sustain  the  fertility  of  the  seat  of  the  oldest 
civilization  in  Europe.  Talk  of  the  exhausted  "old 
fields"  of  Virginia  !"  The  fields  of  Sicily  were  "old" 
probably  before  Abraham  left  "Ur  of  the  Chaldees." 
We  used  to  raise  vetches  as  a  "catch  crop"  on  patches 
for  soiling  in  the  Old  Country,  and  they  grew  well, 
but  the  wild  vetch  grew  on  every  ditch  bank  and 
earth  fence  near  by.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  in  Old 
Virginia  that  peas  do  better  the  second  year  in  the 
same  land,  especially  if  it  be  new  land,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  a  better  supply  of  microbes  ;  and  in  a  late  issue 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  gives  a  similar  experience  with  soja 
beans.  Let  all  take  the  hint.  Doubtless  most  of 
those  who  in  the  North  have  sown  "cow"  peas  (as  it 
seems  to  be  fashionable  nowadays)  never  realized 
half  the  good  of  them.  Like  the  man  who  rode  in  a 
Sedan  chair  without  any  bottom,  "  only  for  the  name 
of  the  thing  he  might  just  as  well  have  walked."  I 
saw  in  some  paper  where  a  mau  sowed  ten  acres  of 
soja  beans,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  result. 
and  warned  his  brother  farmers  against  sojas.     Is  it 


hard  to  guess  the  cause  of  such  failure  in  the  light  of 
all  that  is  now  known  on  this  subject?  In  many  cases 
(at  least  it  can  be  said)  there  are  not  enough  microbes 
for  early  and  complete  inoculation  of  leguminous  an- 
nuals in  the  soil.  There  ought  to  be  enough  to  stock  the 
plants  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  leave  the  seed  leaf  stage; 
and  this  is  a  case  where  I  think  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement  by  a  small  expenditure  of  forethought 
and  labor.  Legumes  which  occupy  the  soil  for  a  long 
period,  such  as  alfalfa,  or  even  clover,  have  time  to 
catch  up.  Stools  of  clover  very  imperfectly  stocked, 
or  not  even  stocked  at  all,  last  December,  are  now,  in 
May,  covered  with  nodules ;  but  peas  and  the  short- 
lived species  have  not  time  for  that. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  claimed  that  a  supply  of  nodules 
is  everything  for  legumes.  The  ash  constituents  must 
be  present  and  the  soil  otherwise  right.  Legumes  gen- 
erally thrive  on  soils  strongly  alkaline,  and  I  know  of 
none  that  do  well  on  very  acid  soils.  Maybe  acidity 
is  unfavorable  to  the  parasitic  microbes  rather  than  to 
the  legume  itself,  and  I  suspect  that  is  the  fact,  for 
many  reasons.  Excess  of  lime  is  bad  for  peas,  how- 
ever. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  when  other  things  are  equal, 
to  give  preference  to  legumes  as  farm  crops.  Why, 
for  instance,  should  I  raise  German  millet  for  feed 
when  the  same  land  and  labor  will  grow  a  far  greater 
amount  of  more  valuable  feed  in  peas,  and,  besides, 
leave  the  land  richer  instead  of  poorer?  And  this 
holds  good  with  the  other  members  of  the  natural  or- 
ders to  which  those  plants  belong.  Furthermore,  as  in 
growing  legumes  we  have  two  distinct  organisms  to  care 
for,  it  would  be  well  for  our  Experiment  Station  people 
to  find  out  for  us  how  such  conditions  as  heat,  cold, 
drought,  overflow,  shade,  light,  acidity  of  soil,  etc., 
affect  these  necessary  microbes  ;  also  how  far  one  spe- 
cies of  plant  can  be  used  in  inoculating  other  species. 
We  are  completely  in  the  dark  as  regards  soja  beans, 
"cow"  peas,  velvet  beans,  and  beggar  weed  in  this 
respect ;  and  I  think  that  by  all  means  we  ought  to 
add  more  legumes  to  our  list  of  cultivated  plants,  for 
the  promise  of  redemption  to  worn  land  is  by  them 
rather  than  by  the  grains  and  grasses.  By  growing 
grain  exclusively,  man  put  nature  out  of  balance. 
Whether  in  open  wood  or  in  prairie,  legumes  form  a 
good  share  of  the  original  herbage,  and  they  not  only 
conserved  but  augmented  the  stock  of  fertility.  I  think 
we  ought  to  take  the  hint  nature  gives  us. 

Clay  Co.,  Ala.  Joshua  Franklin. 
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INCOMPLETE  FERTILIZERS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

By  a  complete  fertilizer  is  meant  a  mixture  of  the 
three  elements  of  plant  food,  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos 
phoric  acid.  Such  a  mixture  is  a  great  convenience  to 
the  planter,  as  it  enables  him  to  use  a  machine  in  ap 
plying  it  in  about  the  required  quantities  per  acre ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  that  the  ferti 
lizer  be  complete  in  every  sense — should  not  only 
contain  the  three  elements  of  plant  food,  but  also 
should  contain  them  in  the  best  proportions  for  any 
particular  crop. 

Incomplete  fertilizer  is  the  name  commonly  given 
to  fertilizer  mixtures  which  contain  only  one,  or  at 
most  two,  of  the  elements  of  plant  food.  These  ferti 
lizers  are  for  special  use,  and  have  their  proper  fuuc 
tion  in  economical  planting.  For  example,  in  cases 
where  a  soil  is  very  rich  in  organic  matter  through 
turning  down  legumes  (clover  or  cow- peas),  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  soil  is  amply  rich  in  nitrogen  ;  hence, 
it  is  needless  to  apply  same,  but  available  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  needed  at  once  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  the  legume  nitrogen.  In  this  case  an  incomplete 
fertilizer,  containing  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
available  form,  is  all  that  is  required,  for  the  nitro- 
genous plant  food  is  supplied  by  the  crop  turned 
down. 

If  a  soil  has  become  light  and  worn,  and  the  planter 
wants  to  store  up  vegetable  matter  in  his  soil,  his  best 
plan  is  to  make  crops  of  cow  peas,  to  be  turned  under 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  soil.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
almost  invariable  that  available  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  is  also  lacking.  In  such  a  case  an  incom- 
plete fertilizer,  containing  only  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  is  all  that  is  required.  The  growing 
legume  (cow  peas  or  any  clover  crop)  will  supply  the 
nitrogen  from  t^e  air. 

Another  case  in  point  is  where  plants  suffer  from 
falliDg  or  lodging  aud  early  yellowing  of  the  straw  or 
stalks  at  the  roots.  This  is  caused  by  a  forced  ma- 
turity of  the  crop.  It  is  an  evidence  that  the  soil 
contains  an  excess  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and 
consequently  a  fertilizer  containing  only  nitrogen  and 
potash  is  required.  The  falling  or  lodging  of  stalks 
and  straw  is  also  a  sure  indication  that  potash  fertili- 
zation is  badly  needed.  If  this  lodging  occurs  without 
indications  of  forced  ripening  of  the  crop,  then  potash 
fertilization  alone  is  all  that  is  required. 

As  shown  above,  the  incomplete  fertilizer  has  a 
proper  place  in  soil  manuring,  but  it  must  be  used  in 
its  proper  place.  Commercially,  nine  incomplete  fer 
tilizers  out  of  ten  contain  only  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  a  combination  rarely  of  value  for  special 
applications.     For  example,  the  function  of  nitrogen 


as  plant  food  is  to  force  growth  of  leaf  and  foliage, 
invariably  at  the  expense  of  blossoming  when  used  iu 
excess  or  with  a  deficiency  of  potash  and  phosphates. 
This  means  no  grain  in  corn,  little  lint  in  cottou,  and 
coarse  leaf  in  tobacco.  The  special  function  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  to  promote  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen 
and  potash,  and  to  mature  or  ripen  the  crop.  When 
used  in  relative  excess,  it  prematurely  ripens  the  crop, 
unless  potash  and  nitrogen  are  present  iu  ample  quan- 
tities. It  is  evident  therefore  that  a  combination  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  is  almost  invariably  a 
poor  mixture  for  an  incomplete  fertilizer,  notwith- 
standing this  is  the  mixture  most  commonly  found  in 
the  hands  of  dealers. 

There  are  explanations  for  most  queer  things.  The 
fertilizer  manufacturer,  iu  order  to  produce  a  very 
cheap  mixture,  uses  the  cheapest  materials.  For  ex- 
ample, cottonseed  meal  is  cheap  in  the  South,  so  also 
is  acid  phosphate,  as  the  phosphate  mines  are  in  the 
South.  A  mixture  of  acid  phosphate  aud  cotton- 
seed meal  costs  the  manufacturer  very  little,  aud  this 
mixture  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  market  as  an 
incomplete  fertilizer.  It  is  very  cheap,  and  only  too 
often  very  dear  at  any  price.  However,  these  cheap 
mixtures  only  need  a  little  potash  to  make  them 
among  the  best  crop  makers,  and  this  potash  can  be 
bought  of  nearly  all  dealers,  as  muriate  or  kainit.  If, 
however,  an  incomplete  fertilizer  is  wanted,  the 
planter  had  best  mix  his  own,  or  call  for  a  special 
mixture  from  his  fertilizer  dealer.  The  ordinary  in- 
complete brands,  with  flowery  names,  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Bryan  Tyson. 

Moore  Co..  N.  C. 


AFTER  HAY  HARVEST,  WHAT  ? 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  grass  has  had  its  first  cutting,  and  the  observant 
farmer  will  have  to  consider  what  is  best  to  do  to  help 
on  the  second  growth.  Now  is  the  time  when  your 
home  made  accumulation  of  manure  wastes  faster  in 
the  stables  and  barnyard  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  It  dries  up  and  firefangs  worse  by  far  than  at 
any  other  season,  and  no  matter  whether  it  is  kept 
under  shelter  or  is  fully  exposed,  it  will  be  losing 
value  if  not  cared  for.  The  general  recommendation 
is  to  use  plaster  as  an  absorbent,  and  this  is  all  right 
if  there  is  not  too  much  dryness  already  in  the  ma- 
nure. The  plaster  is  not  going  to  check  the  flight  of 
the  ammonia  unless  it  is  dampened,  and  can  bring 
about  chemical  changes,  for  dry  plaster  is  no  better 
than  dry  dust  of  any  kind.  The  best  plan  is  to  get  the 
manure  out  on  the  grass  stubble  as  fast  as  made.  But 
in  many  cases  this  is  not  practicable  in  the  busy  sum- 
mer time,  and  the  next  best  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
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manure  loses  no  more  than  can  be  helped.  The  best 
plan  we  have  ever  tried  is  to  mix  kainit  and  plaster 
and  give  every  part  of  the  manure  a  good  sprinkling 
as  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  stable.  Then,  if  it  is  to  re- 
main in  the  yard  any  time,  put  it  iu  flat  piles,  and  on 
each  layer,  as  put  up,  sprinkle  more  of  the  plaster  and 
kainit.  The  salt  in  the  kainit  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
moisture,  and  will  not  only  tend  to  keep  the  manure 
moister  and  give  the  plaster  a  better  chance,  but  it 
will  be  addiog  what  the  manure  lacks  most — potash. 
Then  when  that  mauure  is  hauled  out  on  the  grass 
stubble,  where  it  should  go  as  soon  as  possible,  you 
have  a  dressing  that  will  do  far  more  good  than  ordi 
nary  manure,  for  the  plaster  and  kainit  will  also  have 
tended  largely  to  th-e  retention  of  the  ammonia  in  a 
non-volatile  form.  All  the  mowing  lands  should  have 
a  dressing  as  soon  as  possible  after  hay  harvest,  and 
no  matter  how  large  the  accumulation  of  home-made 
manure  may  be,  it  is  seldom  sufficient  to  go  over  the 
whole.  Then  the  judicious  use  of  fertilizer  mixtures 
comes  into  play,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  use  them. 

The  best  dressing  we  have  ever  used  on  grass  lands 
is  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  raw  bone  meal  and  mu- 
riate of  potash.  Of  course,  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  bones  is  not  as  immediately  available  as  that  in  a 
dissolved  superphosphate,  but  it  comes  into  play  much 
sooner  than  other  forms  of  the  so  called  insoluble 
phosphoric  acid,  as  the  bone  meal  decays  rapidly,  and 
the  plants  are  fed  more  continuously  and  gradually 
than  with  the  dissolved  phosphate.  Then,  too,  the 
bone  meal,  if  a  good  article,  contains  about  4  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  which  is  quickly  available.  Then,  if  we 
add  to  this  some  of  the  immediately  available  nitrate 
of  soda,  we  encouragea  rank  growth  at  once.  During 
the  growing  season  is  the  only  time  that  the  nitrate 
should  be  used,  and  nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  for  grass,  as  it  encourages  the  leaf 
growth  rather  than  t.he  seeding.  But  we  want  more 
than  this.  We  need  the  phosphoric  acid  to  tend  to 
the  perfection  of  the  plant,  and  to  make  the  potash 
we  may  use  more  active  and  available  for  the  plant, 
for  it  has  been  fouud  tkat  potash  does  not  have  its  best 
effect  in  a  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid.  Hence,  we 
want  to  make  a  fertilicer  that  will  be  complete,  and 
that  will  as  uearly  as  possible  substitute  the  lack  of 
the  stable  manure.  To  this  end  we  would  mix  for  a 
ton  of  fertilizer  to  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass 
meadows  (and  the  permanent  pastures  will  also  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  same  dressing)  say :  Fine 
raw  bone  meal  1,200  lbs.,  nitrate  of  soda  400  lbs.,  and 
muriate  of  potash  400  lbs.  Use  of  this  mixture  not 
less  than  3®Q  lbs.  per  acre.  It  is  l»est  to  apply  it  while 
the  grass  is  dry  aud  a  little  while  before  rain.  We  used 
a  similar  mixture  on  our  College  lawns  this  6pring, 
and  the  result  /ias  been  exceediugly  fine,  and  we  pro- 


pose to  repeat  the  dose  of  the  nitrate  to  keep  up  the 
growth.     Of  course,  there  is  a  greater  reason  for  top- 
dressing  meadows  than  there  is  for  top  dressing  lawns, 
for  nothing  is  removed  from  the  lawn,  the  cut  grass 
being  allowed  to  lie  and  form  a  mulch  for  the  roots, 
while  the  crop  is  taken  away  from  the  mowing  field, 
and  if  its  productiveness  is  to  be  kept  up  and  in- 
creased, there  is  a  real  need  for  feeding  the  grass.     If 
the  grass  is  to  be  plowed  next  year  for  corn  or  pota- 
toes, it  is  all  the  more  important  that  the  dressing 
should  be  given  now,  for  you  will  not  only  get  a  heav- 
ier second  crop  of  hay  but  you  will  be  accumulating 
far  more  of  vegetable  matter  and  organic  nitrogen  for 
the  corn  and  potato  crop  ;  and  then,  too,  as  the  potato 
and  corn  crops  both  make  large  quantities  of  starch, 
and  potash  is  an  essential  element  in  the  formation  of 
starch,  it  id  important  that  it  should  not  be  deficient. 
But  frequently  the  addition  of  potash  in  a  caustic  shape 
to  the  immediate  crop  may  retard  the  germination  of 
the  seed,  while  if  it  is  applied  some  time  in  advance, 
it  becomes  assimilated  in  the  soil  and  is  in  a  better 
condition  than  if  applied   to  the  crop  direct.     You 
need  not  be  afraid  that  the  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash will  get  away  from  you  any  more  than  the  crop 
will  use,  for  the  soil  will  hold  on  to  them  till  the 
plauts  call  for  them,  while  the  nitrogen,  in  the  form 
of  nitrate,  must  be  used  at  once  by  the  plants  or  it 
will  leach  away  from  you.     Hence,  while  the  corn 
crop  needs  nitrogen  and  potash  more  than  anything 
else,  it  is  well  to  have  the  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  or- 
ganic matter,  that  will  nitrify  during  the  long  hot  sea- 
sou  when  the  corn  is  growing.     We  have  never  found 
it  profitable  to  apply  a  complete  fertilizer  to  the  corn 
crop.     The  nitrogen  bought  in  a  fertilizer  costs  too 
much  for  the  corn.     Hence  we  have  always  tried  to 
accumulate  organic  matter  for  the  corn  and  to  simply 
aid  it  in  its  work  with  the  addition  of  the  mineral  ele- 
ments needed.     And  there  is  no  better  way  to  do  this 
than  through  the  grass  sod  you  are  going  to  plow  for 
corn  next  seasou,  for  in  this  way  you  may  get  the  cost 
or  near  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  from  the  hay  crop  and 
the  corn  will  be  helped  free  of  expense. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


PEANUT  CULTURE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

The  peanut  crop  has  all  aloug  occupied  a  very  promi- 
nent place  in  Southern  agriculture,  and  justly  so,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  crops  the  Southern 
farmer  can  grow.  It  is  often  used  as  a  catch  crop 
when  the  intended  crop  proved  a  failure.  In  this  re- 
spect it  fills  a  very  valuable  position,  in  that  it  saves 
a  season's  crop.  It  can  be  planted  the  last  of  all  our 
ordiuary  crops,  aud  give  a  good  aceouut  of  itself  at 
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harvest  time.  It  can  be  planted  in  the  water  farrow 
of  the  corn  crop  at  the  last  plowing,  and  in  some  cases 
give  a  better  yield  than  the  corn  crop  does.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  either  as  a  catch  crop  or  as  a  sup 
plementary  crop,  care  must  be  exercised  that  it  is  well 
and.'properly  fertilized  to  give  profitable  results. 

Wherelau  oat  or  a  wheat  crop  has  been  grown  and 
the  stubble  well  plowed  under,  it  gives  the  most  satis- 
faction in  my  experience.  Something  in  the  stubble 
of  these  grains  contains  a  stimulant  for  peanuts. 

After  the  land  is  well  plowed  a  suitable  grade  of 
fertilizer  should  be  applied  broadcast  and  well  worked 
into: the  soil.  The  quality  of  the  fertilizer  used  has 
more  to  do  with  the  making  and  missing  of  the  pea 
nut  than  any  other  one  crop  that  I  know  of.  A  ferti- 
lizer containing  more  than  two  per  cent,  nitrogen 
should  never  be  used  on  peanuts,  because  it  stimu- 
lates too  much  vinegrowth,  and  will  yield  more  "pops" 
than  nuts,  and  the  plant  being  an  air-feeder  naturally, 
it  gets  about  all  the  nitrogen  required  from  the  atinos 
phere.  The  proper  analysis  of  a  fertilizer  for  this 
crop  should  be  about  ten  per  cent,  potash  and  eight 
per  cent,  phosphoric  acid.  Prom  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  pounds  per  acre  of  this  worked  into  the 
soil  a  few  weeks  before  planting  time,  will  give  very 
satisfactory  results.  At  planting,  furrows  should  be 
laid  off  about  three  feet  apart  with  a  small  scooter 
plow,  and  a  couple  of  nuts  dropped  in  this  furrow  every 
eighteen  inches  or  so,  and  covered  by  means  of  a 
board  in  the  scooter  stock.  If  the  soil  is  moist  and 
warm,  a  very  slight  covering  is  sufficient  for  germina 
tion,  but  if  the  soil  is  dry,  even  if  warm,  they  don't 
germinate  very  readily  ;  therefore  in  the  case  of  dry 
weather  when  planting,  they  should  be  covered  a 
little  deeper  than  is  necessary  if  weather  is  moist, 
A  great  many  of  our  farmers  never  plant  this  crop 
until  near  midsummer  when  the  conditions  are  most 
favorable  for  a  speedy  germination.  They  claim,  and 
truthfully  so,  that  they  make  a  more  satisfactory  crop 
then  than  by  planting  in  early  May,  as  some  recom- 
mend doing. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  crop's  growth,  the 
ground  must  be  kept  constantly  stirred,  and  all  weeds 
and  grass  kept  from  making  any  headway.  After  the 
crop  gets  well  under  way,  however,  it  can  generally 
take  care  of  itself  very  well,  four  or  five  workings 
being  about  all  that  is  necessary,  everything  of  course 
depending  on  the  season  and  amount  and  frequency 
of  rains. 

In  our  Gulf  country  the  variety  most  in  favor  is  the 
Red  Spanish.  They  grow  in  a  very  compact  bunch 
Chat  are  easily  harvested,  while  the  old  White  variety, 
even  if  they  are  supposed  to  yield  a  few  more  bushels 
per  acre,  gets  scattered  all  through  the  soil,  and 
is  difficult  to   harvest    clean  by  hand.      Of   course, 


where  the  crop  is  grown  for  hog  feed,  the  White  va- 
riety is  certainly  the  best,  as  the  hogs  will  find  them 
however  much  scattered.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
urge  upon  all  the  farmers  of  the  South  to  grow  as 
many  peanuts  as  possible,  for  there  is  more  money  in 
peanuts  than  there  is  in  eight  cent  cotton,  a  fact  which 
some  of  your  readers  may  doubt,  but  it  is  a  certain 
fact  all  the  same.  C.  H.  McQuarrie. 

Walton  Co.,  Fla. 


MOISTURE   CONDITIONS    OF    SOIL    IMPORTANT 
TO  CONSIDER  IN  SECURING  GOOD  TILTH. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  importance  of  thoroughly  understanding  the 
principles  which  underlie  proper  tilth  is  recognized 
by  every  intelligent,  thinking  farmer,  yet  too  many 
are  still  neglectful  or  ignorant  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  management  of  soil  to  secure  good  tilth 
under  all  conditions.  Plowing,  which  is  usually  the 
first  operation  upon  the  soil,  should  be  thoroughly  and 
properly  done,  for  after-cultivation  can  never  make 
up  for  defects  in  this  fundamental  operation.  The 
soils  should  be  moist  enough  so  that,  as  the  furrow 
slice  bends,  it  will  break  and  crumble,  leaving  it  in  a 
pulverized  condition,  rather  than  in  clods  or  lumps. 
The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  to  consider  when  plowing,  and  also  in  the 
harrowing  and  after  cultivation.  The  moisture  in  the 
layer  of  agricultural  soil  can  be  quite  largely  con- 
trolled by  proper  methods  of  tillage.  If  we  wish  to 
dry  sod  laud  which  has  been  wet  by  heavy  rains  after 
plowing,  we  can,  by  rolling,  re-establish  to  a  large  ex- 
tent capillary  attraction  and  bring  the  water  to  the 
surface  for  evaporation.  The  process  of  drying  can 
be  checked  at  the  proper  stage  by  thoroughly  pulver- 
izing the  upper  portion  of  the  soil,  which  will  break 
the  connection  of  the  soil  particles  and  act  as  a  mulch. 
This  matter  of  being  able  to  control  the  moisture 
content  of  the  soil  to  a  considerable  degree  is  worthy 
of  careful  consideration,  as  it  has  much  influence  upon 
the  temperature  and  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil. 
Especially  in  seasons  of  drought,  it  may  mean  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  crop.  The  difference  between 
cultivating  laud  one  inch  in  depth  and  three  inches  iu 
depth,  in  its  different  effects  upon  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  soil,  is  very  considerable,  as  is  also  the 
effect  of  the  styles  of  tools  used  in  the  work.  The 
tool  making  wide,  deep  grooves  and  ridges  increases 
the  rate  of  evaporation,  while  one  which  pulverizes 
and  makes  the  soil  very  fine  will  decrease  the  rate  of 
evaporation.  The  first  exposes  more  surface  to  the 
air,  and  consequently  the  moisture  evaporates  more 
rapidly.  The  other  not  only  more  completely  breaks 
the  capillary  attraction  by  which  the  water  rises  to  the 
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surface,  but  exposes  less  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  air- 
Thus  we  see  how,  by  intelligent  methods  and  selection 
of  implements,  we  can  to  a  considerable  extent  control 
this  most  important  element  of  moisture,  which  so 
largely  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  crop,  in  its 
influence  upon  the  temperature  and  mechanical  con- 
dition of  the  soil,  and  in  securing  for  the  crop  its 
nutriment  from  the  soil  or  from  the  fertilizing  elements 
which  may  have  been  added. 

J.  A.  TlLLINGHAST. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  E.  I. 


SORGHUn  FOR  FORAGE. 

Mary  Best,  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Barber  county,  Kan- 
sas, who  has  probably  been  as  closely  in  touch  with, 
and  as  intelligently  observant  of  the  saccharine  sor- 
ghums for  both  sugar  and  forage  as  any  person  living, 
writes,  under  date  of  March  12,  1900,  to  Secretary  F. 
D.  Coburn,  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture, 
saying  : 

The  prevailing  opinion  throughout  this  region  seems 
to  be  that  sorghum  will  grow  anywhere  ;  well,  that's 
a  fact,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  better 
work  and  a  good  deal  less  trust  in  Providence.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  given  the  preparation  of  the 
ground.  The  year  1899  was  a  very  poor  season  for  all 
forage  crops  in  our  district,  but  where  good  work  was 
done,  the  yield  was  almost  treble  that  obtained  by 
slipshod  farming — the  seasons  are  not  all  to  blame  for 
our  poor  crops. 

This  crop  is  often  brought  into  disrepute  by  the  way 
the  seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  but  more  often  by  the 
manner  of  harvesting.  There  are  a  number  of  ways 
to  plant  ;  each  has  some  advantage.  If  one  wishes  to 
list,  he  should  be  sure  and  double  list,  or  plow  and 
then  list,  using  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  seed  per  acre, 
•  and  keep  thoroughly  cultivated.  For  hay,  plow  ; 
then  follow  closely  with  harrow  and  drill,  usiug  one 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  If  preferred,  seed  can  be 
planted  with  a  corn-plauter.  It  is  not  so  easily  washed 
out  as  the  listed  seed,  and  can  be  sooner  cultivated. 
The  seed  can  be  taken  off  with  a  header,  and  stock 
turned  in  to  dispose  of  cane  left  standing.  This  is  a 
profitable  and  economicil  way  of  harvesting. 

To  cut  up  the  main  crop,  we  have  found  that  corn- 
harvesters  do  good  work  ;  the  bound  forage  is  vastly 
easier  to  handle,  aud  saves  a  great  deal  of  waste. 
Harvested  in  this  way,  it  should  not  be  shocked  like 
other  bound  feed,  but  ricked,  butts  outward.  When 
ready  to  use,  load  on  a  low  wagon,  butts  inward,  aud 
with  a  hay  knife  or  cross  cut  saw  cut  the  heads  off, 
and  thereby  save  both  seed  and  fodder. 

For  hay,  cut  the  drilled  cane  as  soon  as  the  seed  is 


in  the  dough,  and  rake  into  windrows  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Before  another  sun  sets  have  it  in  cocks 
of  1000  to  2000  pounds,  well  topped  out. 

As  to  varieties,  nothing  has  been  found  to  equal 
those  chosen  as  superior  several  years  ago.  In  1898-99 
much  work  was  done  at  Medicine  Lodge  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  private  persons,  and  all  experiments 
confirmed  the  fact  that  Folger's,  Colman  and  Collier 
still  held  position  as  the  very  best  for  early,  medium 
and  late  canes.  Amber  is  the  best  as  an  extra  early 
or  catch  crop,  and  for  northern  latitudes  is  desirable. 
Seeds  of  these  can  be  had  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Washington,  which  sends  out  enough 
to  give  a  good  start  for  seed.  Nothing  in  the  line  of 
sorghum  can  equal  these;  they  represent  years  of 
labor  aud  a  vast  amount  of  money.  Whether  the 
cause  of  the  evident  improvement  is  acclimation  of 
varieties  or  selection  of  seed,  or  both,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  can  grow  increased  tonnage  and 
superior  quality  year  by  year. 

Collier  is  a  general  favorite ;  horses  show  a  strong 
preference  for  it,  and  sheep  men  say  that  Collier  is  the 
best  for  their  purpose,  the  stalks  being  soft  as  well  as 
sweet.  It  is,  however,  a  poor  seeder,  and  where  grain 
is  wanted,  and  for  hogs  in  winter,  we  always  use 
Colman,  the  thick,  sweet  stalks  and  large  seed  heads 
being  greedily  eaten  by  hogs,  big  and  little. 

After  many  trials,  we  have  found  that  planting  from 
a  peck  to  one  half  bushel  of  seed  per  acre,  and  cutting 
up  when  seed  was  in  dough,  gave  the  most  palatable 
food.  Such  seeding  makes  a  fine-stalked,  heavy- 
foliaged,  and  yet  very  sweet  cane,  and  in  a  dry  season 
it  stands  the  dry  weather  much  better  than  that  sown 
broadcast.  The  past  winter  I  saw  a  plain  instance  of 
what  the  auimals  liked.  We  have  in  a  home  corral 
two  milch  cows  and  several  heifers  and  calves.  For 
some  weeks  we  fed  them  Kaffir  corn,  sorghum  hay  and 
corn  fodder ;  then  brought  in  some  of  this  thickly 
listed  sorghum,  and  at  once  noticed  how  they  relished 
the  change  ;  but  the  fun  began  when  we  went  back  to 
the  cane  hay  and  Kaffir.  Old  "Boss"  led  the  rebellion, 
and  every  heifer  followed  suit,  and  for  a  genuine 
group  of  sulky  cattle  I'll  back  that  bunch  ;  then  we 
got  more  of  what  they  wanted,  and  they  at  once 
showed  what  a  greedy  crowd  they  could  be. 

To  raise  seed,  get  the  best ;  then  do  not  plant  more 
than  three  pounds  per  acre,  and  two  pounds  is  better. 

We  like  a  good  crop  of  Kaffir  corn,  and  grow  some 
each  year,  yet  iu  dry  seasons  we  find  the  sweet  sor- 
ghums far  and  away  the  better  crop.  They  stand  dry 
weather  longer,  and  quality  of  the  forage  is  not  only 
not  injured  thereby  but  the  sugar  content  is  higher  in 
dry  seasons  than  in  wet ;  also  the  fodder  is  better 
relished  by  the  stock ;  while  Kaffir  corn  grows  very 
hard  and  woody,  aud  is  relatively  an  expensive  feed 
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when  so  large  a  proportion  is  wasted.     As  a  grain 
producer  Kaffir  corn  far  excels  the  sweet  sorghums. 

After  ten  years1  experience,  I  have  not  found  a  su 
perior  or  more  economical  feed  for  stock  than  these. 
As  dry  weather  resisting  plants,  and  for  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  feed  produced  per  acre,  the  sweet 
sorghums  stand  without  a  rival — always  excepting 
alfalfa. 

[Prof.  Thatcher  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Sta 
tion,  has  recently  sent  out  a  report  on  the  feeding  value 
of  sorghum.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  sorghum  for  hay 
in  July,  and  it  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  crop  to 
supplement  a  deficient  hay  crop.— Ed.] 

Prof.  Thatcher  says: 

Chemical  analyses  show  that  the  feeding  value  of 
sorghum  is  greatest  when  the  plaut  is  young.  When 
two  feet  high  it  contains  three  times  as  much  nitro- 
genous matter,  twice  as  much  fats,  and  only  two  thirds 
as  much  fibre  or  woody  material  as  it  does  when  it  has 
attained  its  growth  and  formed  seeds.  Young  sorghum 
is  an  almost  perfect  stock  food,  since  it  contains  flesh- 
forming  materials  and  fat  forming  materials  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  7  When  nearly  mature,  this  ratio  is  1 
to  23,  the  fat  forming  materials  being  very  excessive, 
therefore  the  crop  should  be  used  for  pasturage  at 
least  before  the  seeds  form.  It  would  be  profitable  to 
begin  to  pasture  the  sorghum  when  it  is  not  more  than 
two  feet  high,  since  the  stalks  first  eaten  off  will  usu- 
ally produce  a  second  growth  of  young  cane,  which 
will  balance  the  increasing  fat  forming  properties  of 
the  other  crop. 

Young  sorghum  is  a  very  succulent  food.  It  con- 
tains about  85  per  cent,  of  water,  or  only  15  per  cent, 
of  dry  matter.  Over  150  lbs.  per  day  of  the  green 
fodder  would  be  required  to  furnish  sufficient  food  for 
growing  cattle  or  milch  cows  of  1,000  lbs.  weight. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  by  using  some  dry  feed 
along  with  sorghum  pasturage. 

As  compared  with  forage  plants  which  are  available 
for  late  summer  pasturage,  young  sorghum  is  some- 
what deficient  in  flesh  forming  material,  containing 
less  than  blue  grass  or  Bromus  I  Dermis,  about  the 
same  as  timothy,  and  a  little  more  than  Indian  corn. 

Sorghum  should  be  cut  for  fodder  at  as  early  a  stage 
as  it  can  be  well  cured.  Analyses  show  that  after  the 
period  of  flowering  the  sorghum  stalk  rapidly  becomes 
more  fibrous  or  woody  and  the  proportion  of  the  more 
valuable  food  principles  is  correspondingly  decreased. 
Sor."hum  fodder  does  not  possess  any  great  feeding 
value.  Even  if  cut  while  heading  out,  it  will  have  a 
somewhat  smaller  amount  of  flesh  forming  material 
than  most  hay  crops,  and  less  than  corn  fodder,  but 
more  than  straw  of  the  small  grains.  The  fondness 
live  stock  have  for  this  fodder  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
sugars  (probably  chiefly  glucose)  which  it  contains. 
Its  relatively  high  percentage  of  heat  and  energy 
producing  materials  makes  it  especially  adaptable  for 
cold- weather  feeding. 


Mention  the  Planter  to  your  friends. 


GRASS  LAND  AND  GULLIES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

When  laying-by  corn  this  summer,  I  shall  follow 
right  behind  the  cultivator  with  red  clover  seed. 
Whether  this  will  be  a  success  in  this  climate  and  on 
an  upland  field  I  cannot  yet  say,  but  in  all  my  past 
experience  I  have  never  failed  to  get  a  stand  of  clover 
in  this  way  ;  and  on  the  red  clay  soil  where  I  shall  try 
it  this  summer,  I  believe  it  will  succeed  here.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  what  we  are  here  for,  and  though  not  what 
may  be  strictly  called  a  horticultural  experiment,  I 
am  obliged  to  grow  feed  for  the  team  I  work  in  pure 
horticulture,  and  the  incidental  making  of  an  experi- 
ment in  agriculture  will  do  no  harm.  In  fact,  for 
purely  horticultural  experiments  which  fall  to  my  lot, 
I  have  a  surplus  of  land,  and  on  that  land  I  propose 
to  carry  out  some  ideas  for  its  improvement  which  I 
am  persuaded  will  be  of  help  to  my  neighbors.  Of 
course  I  am  growing  cow  peas.  They  are  too  impor- 
tant a  forage  and  fertilizing  crop  in  this  climate  for 
any  farmer  to  neglect,  but  the  land  where  my  corn 
field  is,  is  very  steep  and  inclined  to  wash,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  clover  will  be  better  there  thau  the  peas, 
and  that  it  will  furnish  me  a  crop  of  hay  next  spring 
and  pasturage,  and  be  ready  for  fall  grain  and  grass, 
for  that  steep  land  should  be  kept  in  grass  as  much  as 
possible  to  prevent  the  waste  through  washing.  Never- 
theless, I  would  not  keep  any  hill  land  in  grass  so  long 
as  is  the  common  practice  in  much  of  the  upper  Pied- 
mont country  of  Virginia,  where  I  have  seen  fields 
kept  in  grass  till  the  grass  was  run  out  to  poverty 
gra^s,  and  the  cattle  tracks  have  started  gullies  that 
are  continually  getting  deeper,  and  the  owners  say 
that  they  are  afraid  to  plow  it  for  fear  it  will  wash  too 
badly.  The  gullies  have  been  the  result  of  the  very 
practice  they  are  following.  Ou  steep,  old  fields  in 
Virginia,  where  I  found  only  poverty  grass  and  gullies, 
I  succeeded,  by  deep  plowing  and  subsoiling,  in  get- 
ting a  heavy  growth  of  grass  and  stopped  the  gullies. 
Keep  your  steep  uplands  in  grass  so  long  as  the  grass 
is  heavy,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  renew  it  an  I  make  it 
better.  Steep  lands  kept  in  pasture  for  years  will  get 
to  washing  much  worse  than  lands  that  are  kept  in  a 
deceut  rotation,  and  have  frequently  a  sod .  buried  to 
fill  the  land  with  fibrous  material  which  prevents  the 
wash.  New  land  full  of  roots  does  not  wash,  and  land 
well  filled  with  pea  and  clover  and  grass  roots  will 
not  wash.  A  good  rotation  is  just  as  important  for 
the  keeping  of  hill  lands  in  good  grass  as  it  is  in  the 
cultivation  of  land  of  a  different  nature.  We  would 
run  a  rather  longer  rotation  ou  such  bills,  but  never 
would  allow  the  grass  to  deteriorate  before  renewing 
it.  Another  thing  which  I  see  much  neglected  in  per- 
manent pastures,  and  in  fact  ou  pasture  lands  gener- 
ally at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  the  allowing  of  tall 
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weeds  to  grow  here  and  there.  I  passed  a  field  here 
recently  where  there  is  a  fine  sod,  which  has  been 
pastured  pretty  close,  and  all  over  the  land  there 
were  tall  weeds  growing  to  rob  the  grass  aud  to  fill 
the  soil  with  seeds  for  future  brow  sweatings.  It 
would  take  but  a  little  while  to  go  over  the  field  be 
fore  blooming  time  and  cut  the  weeds  even  by  hand, 
and  thus  save  a  great  deal  of  future  labor.  Grass  is 
what  we  want  in  the  pasture  and  not  weeds.  On 
orchard  grass  which  I  sowed  alone  this  spring,  I  no 
ticed  that  the  rag  weed  is  starting.  There  is  a 
fine  stand  of  grass,  and  if  that  rag  weed  is  allowed 
to  take  the  moisture  from  it,  the  grass  will  be  seri 
ously  hurt.  The  mowing  machine  set  to  cut  high, 
will  now  go  over  the  land  and  clip  the  weeds  before 
they  are  large  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  haul 
them  off,  and  they  will  be  allowed  to  lie  and  mulch 
the  land.  Our  new  peas,  sent  us  by  a  friend  in  Ten 
nessee,  are  growing  finely,  and  we  hope  for  good  re- 
sults. They  are  said  to  be  Mexican,  and  brought  from 
the  southwest  part  of  Texas,  and  to  be  wonderful 
vine  makers.  Our  earliest  sown  Wonderful  peas  are 
fine  except  on  a  few  red  "galls."  We  will  yet  top- 
dress  the  galls,  for  it  is  more  important  to  get  the 
peas  there  than  anywhere  else.  Nothing  will  cure  a 
red  gall  like  deep  breaking  and  peas,  but  it  is  hard 
to  get  the  peas  there.  W.  F.  Massey. 


LONG  ACRE"  DOINGS. 


The  Rape  Crop — Soaking  Corn — Tent  Caterpillars. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

We  were  hasty  in  our  condemnation  of  the  spring 
sown  rape,  which  I  mentioned  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Planter.  I  spoke  of  plowing  it  under  and  planting 
the  field  to  corn.  To  our  surprise,  more  than  half  of 
that  rape  managed  to  get  above  ground  again  in  less 
than  a  week.  It  took  on  a  rapid  growth,  and  it  has 
nearly  swamped  the  corn.  We  are  now  (June  12th) 
occupied  in  trying  to  save  both  crops  by  soiling  the 
rape.  It  pulls  easy.  Some  of  the  plants  will  fill  a 
half  bushel  measure.  The  hog  corral  adjoins  the  rape 
field,  and  it  is  but  a  few  minutes  work  to  feed  the 
twenty  brood  sows  which  are  running  loose.  This 
corral  consists  of  four  acres  of  woods,  in  which  are 
living  springs. 

We  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  plowing  under  that 
all  that  rape  needed  was  cultivation.  The  extraordi- 
nary rain  of  April  18th  packed  the  soil  so  closely  it 
was  fairly  "hide  bound."  We  could  have  run  an  Iron 
Age  cultivator  roughly  over  the  field  and  harrowed 
once  a  week  and  got  our  wishes.  As  it  has  turned 
out,  we  are  a  little  better  off  perhaps,  barring  the 
extra  labor.  The  simple  lesson  is  that  rape  must  be 
cultivated  to  get  the  best  results,  whether  sowed  in 


drills  or  broadcast.  The  capacity  of  rape  as  a  forage  for 
ho»s  is  certainly  veiy  great,  far  greater  than  cabbage. 
For  two  years  we  have  soaked  all  the  corn  fed  to 
hogs,  whether  shelled  or  on  the  ear.  We  were  led  to 
the  practice  by  the  reports  of  experiments  made  by 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station.  The  experiments 
were  chiefly  with  steers,  which  showed  that  those  fed 
on  soaked  corn  made  a  little  more  gain  on  a  little  less 
grain  than  those  fed  on  dry  corn.  There  appears  to 
be  a  pretty  unanimous  opinion  in  the  Experiment 
Stations  that  soaked  corn  meal  has  a  marked  advan- 
tage over  dry  meal  when  fed  to  swine.  Contrary  to 
what  would  be  expected,  cooking  food  for  pigs  is 
worse  than  useless.  It  does  not  pay  to  grind  corn  for 
animals.  So  say  nearly  all  the  experimenters.  It  is 
true,  ground  corn  will  give  about  12  per  cent,  gain 
over  whole  dry  corn,  and  that  is  just  what  the  miller 
takes  for  toll,  and  the  feeder  is  out  for  time  and  cost 
of  going  to  mill,  which  is  considerable  in  a  long  haul. 
I  take  it  that  the  chief  advantage  in  soaking  corn 
lies  in  the  better  mastication  which  the  animals  give 
the  kernels.  I  find  that  the  teeth  of  pigs  soon  become 
sore  when  fed  continuously  on  hard  corn.  When  fed 
on  the  ear,  the  front  teeth  become  so  sore  they  can 
hardly  shell  it.  The  excrements  of  animals  fed  on  dry 
corn  contain  a  large  proportion  of  undigested  frag- 
ments. This  is  appareut  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
All  this  year  we  have  been  feeding  our  horses  and 
mules  on  soaked  corn  with  decided  gain.  Many  horses 
have  a  vicious  habit  of  bolting  their  grain,  while  old 
animals  have  faulty  teeth,  which  prevent  them  trorn 
crushing  hard  grain.  I  believe  we  are  saving  20  per 
cent,  of  grain  by  this  simple  practice.  We  never  al- 
low the  soaked  corn  to  become  sour.  It  is  well  to  have 
two  barrels  to  use  on  alternate  days.  If  the  weather 
be  very  hot,  the  corn  should  not  remain  in  soak  more 
than  twelve  hours.  In  cool  weather  it  may  remain 
twenty  four  hours  or  longer.  Nothing  can  so  certainly 
and  quickly  derange  the  digestive  organs  of  any  ani- 
mal and  throw  it  off  its  feed  as  sour  corn  or  meal. 

What  a  blessing  is  the  abundance  of  pure  water, 
pouring  everywhere  from  living  springs,  as  here  in 
Virginia.  One  must  have  lived  and  raised  stock  in  a 
semi  arid  region  to  fully  appreciate  it.  The  health  of 
animals  is  as  certainly  dependent  on  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  pnre  water  as  is  that  of  man.  Pure  air,  pure 
water,  pure  food,  are  important  in  the  order  named. 
The  first  two  come  to  us  here  as  pure  gratuities.  I 
can  conceive  of  no  more  favorable  conditions  for  eco- 
nomic stock  raising  than  we  have  here  in  Virginia.  I 
might  add  also  the  temperate  climate  we  have,  which 
cheapens  the  cost  of  feeding  in  winter,  while  it  is.tonic 
enough  to  give  vigorous  constitutions. 

We  have  a  joke  on  the  crows.  They  have  been 
rather  troublesome  in  the  corn— more  particularly  in 
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that  which  was  replanted.  After  they  had  "laidbj' 
the  corn  crop,  they  began  on  the  pumpkins.  Certainly 
those  large,  fat  cotyledons  did  look  very  promising. 
They  drilled  down  beside  the  lusty  stems  for  the  cov- 
eted seeds,  but  all  in  vain.  Their  persistency  was 
remarkable.  They  probably  do  not  see  the  point  to 
this  day.     They  did  no  injury  to  the  plants. 

Something  very  unusual  has  happened  to  the  tent 
caterpillars  in  this  vicinity.  The  colonies  came  out 
in  unusual  numbers  in  the  spring.  As  many  as  fifteen 
to  twenty  nests  could  be  seen  on  a  single  apple  tree. 
Before  doing  much  foraging  on  the  leaves,  some  kind 
of  epidemic  seized  them.  Every  colony  suddenly  died 
in  their  tents,  closely  gathered  in  bunches.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  this  distemper,  whatever  it  was,  has 
been  wide  spread.  I  would  have  sent  some  specimens 
to  a  microscopist  if  I  had  noticed  the  phenomenom  at 
the  time.  It  was  only  some  time  after  the  total  exter 
mination  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  proposed 
measures  against  them  had  become  unnecessary. 

No  signs  of  any  chinch  bugs  thus  far. 

Charlotte  Co.,Va.  Oliver  C.  Wiggix. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  HUMUS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Although  I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm,  I  cannot 
now  be  called  a  practical  farmer,  for  although  I  have, 
most  of  my  lifetime,  had  interest  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, yet  my  farming  of  late  years  has  been  of  an  ex- 
perimental nature.  I  read  agricultural  journals  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  especially  the  Southern  Planter. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  farming  com- 
munity is  not  to  neglect  to  put  humus-making  matter 
into  the  soil,  no  matter  from  whence  it  is  obtained. 
To  a  very  large  extent  the  success  of  the  crop  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  humus  in  the  soil.  It  is 
always  conceded  that  a  good  crop  follows  tobacco,  and 
this  is  generally  attributed  to  the  amount  of  commer- 
cial fertilizer  used.  Now  I  claim  that  that  is  not 
strictly  the  case.  Commercial  fertilizer,  with  the 
proper  help,  will  make  tobacco,  but  there  are  but  few 
people,  in  my  opinion,  who  have  ever  taken  thought 
of  bow  much  humus  is  put  into  the  soil  by  the  roots 
of  the  tobacco  crop.  If  it  were  not  for  that  fact,  to- 
bacco would  surely  be  a  great  agent  to  impoverish  the 
soil. 

Humus  can  be  obtained  in  many  ways,  as  from 
stable  manure,  vegetable  matter — even  rotten  wood 
and  chips.  I  know  by  experience,  and  also  observa- 
tion, that  chip  dirt  and  its  cousins,  woods'  mould  and 
swamp  mock,  is  one  of  the  best  of  humus  makers  for 
fruit  trees. 

Cliiron,  of  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  says  that 
humus  is  able  to  retain  1SL  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in 


moisture.  If  it  is  only  able  to  retain  one  half  of  that 
amount,  it  will  certainly  pay  well  to  invest  labor  and 
money  to  put  more  humus  into  the  soil. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that,  as  an  improver, 
there  is  nothing  that  will  show  quicker  on  an  old  gall 
than  to  plow  in  half  rotten  chips,  bark  and  leaves 
mixed.  If  that  is  done,  and  a  light  top  dressing  of 
manure  given,  clover  and  grasses  will  be  sure  to  make 
a  fair  stand  and  form  a  sod. 

Clover  started  on  a  gall  with  a  top  'dressing  alone 
will  not  last  more  than  one  season,  because  the  clay  is 
so  dense  that  the  water  lays  on  the  top,  and  freezing 
will  heave  the  soil  aud  winter  kill  the  crop.  This  can 
be  largely  prevented  by  plowing  in  such  coarse  humus- 
makiug  material  as  I  have  described.  I  have  tried  it 
and  it  gave  me  satisfaction. 

Goochland  Co.,  Va.  Exodes. 


ENQUIRERS  COLUMN. 


Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  will  reply  to  questions  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Fruit-growing  in  this  column.  Enquiries 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Raleigh, 
NT.  C,  not  later  than  the  loth  of  the  month,  for  replies  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  month's  issue  of  the  Hunter. 


Forage  Crops  to  Supplement  Hay  Crop. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  through  the  Southern 
Planter  what  forage  crops  are  best  adapted  to  this  lati- 
tude and  soil,  to  be  sown  after  wheat  harvest,  on  the 
wheat  stubble  plowed  under,  or  upon  clover  sod  in- 
tended for  corn  next  spring?  We  are  just  south  of 
39"  parallel,  county  of  Shenandoah,  aud  soil  is  stiff 
red  clay  and  flint,  with  clay  subsoil.  We  will  make 
no  hay,  owing  to  drought,  and  must  supplement  in 
some  way.  I  have  been  thinking  of  trying  sorghum 
for  this  purpose.  Will  this  do  well  here,  and  how 
should  it  be  sown  and  cultivated,  aud  how  cured! 
What  is  the  best  variety  t  This  crop  is  considered 
dangerous  for  cattle  ;  how  about  it  when  cured  for  hay  t 
Can  you  suggest  something  else  as  better  adapted  to 
this  section  1  Is  sorghum  easier  cured  alone,  or  mixed 
with  cow  peas  ?  Can  alfalfa  be  successfully  grown  on 
our  lands?  I  suppose  after  July  15th  would  be  too 
late  to  sow  and  cure  cow  peas  for  hay,  would  it  not? 

Shenandoah  Co.,Ya.  W.  H.  Newman. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  peas  that  are 
capable  of  ripening  a  crop  of  seed  in  sixty  days  after 
sowing.  These  are  Warren's  Extra  Early,  New  Era, 
aud  the  Black  Eye  Early.  The  last  is  sold  by  J.  M. 
Hudson,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  I  had  peas  from  him 
that  were  sown  in  April  and  gathered  early  in  July. 
I  sowed  them  the  13th  day  of  July  and  gathered  the 
ripe  peas  the  13th  day  of  September,  and  they  could 
have  been  cut  for  hay  by  the  first  of  September.  The 
Warren  pea  makes  a  larger  vine  growth  aud  is  about 
as  taily.  These  can  be  had  from  seedsmen,  and  I 
suppose  from  T.   W.   Wood  &  Sons,  of  Richmond. 
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But  the  ordinary  Black  pea  which  is  sold  in  Richmond 
would,  I  believe,  get  into  hay  making  condition  if 
sown  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  cat,  if  you  do  not  have 
frost  in  September. 

Sorghum  will  make  you  a  fair  cutting  of  hay,  and 
the  hay  has  no  dangerous  quality.  The  danger  from 
sorghum  comes  from  the  very  succulent  nature  of  the 
young  green  growth,  which  causes  a  sudden  evolution 
of  gas  from  even  a  small  amount  quickly  taken  by  a 
hungry  animal,  and  w.ll  sometimes,  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  crop,  suddenly  kill  the  animal,  while  in 
another  field,  under  other  conditions  of  the  crop,  it 
may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  But  I  have  never  heard 
of  the  hay  producing  any  bad  effects. 

German  millet  will  make  a  good  forage  for  cows, 
but  is  hardly  a  safe  food  for  horses  if  the  seed  is  al- 
lowed to  get  anywhere  near  maturity.  It  would  do 
very  well  to  put  on  the  clover  sod  if  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  clover  to  make  a  late  crop.  Tor  sheep  and 
hogs,  the  best  thing  is  to  sow  the  Dwarf  Essex  rape  in 
August,  and  you  can  feed  it  during  late  fall,  and,  if 
the  winter  is  mild,  during  the  whole  winter  and  spring. 
Here  last  winter  it  was  in  feeding  condition  during  the 
entire  winter. 

Pearl  or  Cat-tail  millet  will  make  a  heavy  crop  if 
sown  at  once.  Among  all  of  these,  you  should  get 
some  that  will  do  for  you.  But  the  best  crop  is  Indian 
corn  planted  early  in  July,  and  cultivated  rapidly  and 
cut  for  the  silo.  This  will  be  a  sure  crop,  and  will 
furnish  you  all  the  forage  you  need  ;  and  if  you  have 
no  silo,  you  should  build  one  at  once,  for  I  would  as 
soon  try  to  run  stock  without  a  barn  or  shelter  as 
without  a  silo.  That  clover  sod  will  grow  you  more 
forage  in  silage  than  in  any  other  way,  and  even  if  the 


it  makes  very  little  difference,  and  many  farmers  here 
think  that  they  get  better  stands  from  seed  sown  in 
the  chaff  than  from  clean  seed.  Winnow  them  as  well 
as  you  can  and  sow  about  40  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  seed 
and  chaff,  which  will  be  about  equal  to  15  lbs.  of  the 
clean  seed.  If  there  is  some  crop  to  shade  the  young 
clover,  you  can  sow  at  any  time  after  the  first  of  July. 
Very  good  success  has  been  had  from  sowing  among 
corn  at  last  working.  Others  sow  with  buckwheat  in 
July,  and  some  of  the  finest  stands  I  hare  ever  seen 
were  from  seed  sown  among  wheat  or  oat  stubble  and 
nothing  more  done.  The  stubble  furnishe3  the  needed 
shade  from  the  sun,  and  the  clover  does  finely.  I  have 
twice  sown  it  on  rough  grass  that  sheltered  it  and  had  ' 
a  good  stand.  Trifolium  Alexandrinum  has  a  pale, 
flesh-colored  or  nearly  white  head  of  flowers,  and  is 
much  more  tender  in  winter  than  the  true  Trifolium 
incarnatum.  Formerly,  when  the  seed  were  all  im- 
ported, we  had  a  good  many  of  these  light-colored 
flower  heads,  but  they  are  rare  in  A.merican  grown 
seed,  as  they  generally  get  killed  out  in  winter  even 
here.  Always  stipulate  for  home  grown  seed  in  buy- 
ing crimson  clover  seed. 

In  regard  to  cherries  for  Southside  Virginia,  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say.  Here  no  cherries  will  succeed  ex- 
cept the  Morellos  and  a  few  Dukes.  None  of  the  finer 
cherries  will  succeed  at  all  about  Raleigh,  while  di- 
rectly west  and  northwest  of  us,  in  the  more  elevated 
Piedmont  country,  they  do  very  well.  So,  without 
personal  experience  in  your  section,  I  could  not  say 
which  would  do  well  and  which  would  fail,  for  if  I 
was  judging  from  appearances  only,  I  would  say  that 
cherries  ought  to  do  well  about  Raleigh,  while  the  fact 
is  that  they  will  not  bear  at  all,  though  the  trees  grow. 


frost  should  slightly  touch  the  corn,  cut  it  at  once  and  j  In  Eastern  Maryland,  where  all  cherries  do  finely,  I 
put  it  in,  and  it  will  be  all  right. 


W.  F.  Massey. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed — Cherries  for  Southside 
Virginia. 

Please  advise  me  through  July  Planter  as  to  a  lot  of 
crimson  clover  seed.  They  are  stripped  from  stem  by 
hand.  How  cau  I  get  them  in  shape  to  sow?  Need 
they  be  gotten  out  of  shuck  f  If  not,  how  many  more 
pounds  need  be  sown  to  make  a  good  stand,  and  how 
early  can  they  be  sown  and  not  seed  till  next  spring  ? 
I  noted  a  dozen  heads  of  white  among  the  crimson, 
otherwise  similar  ;  was  it  a  sport,  or  is  there  a  white 
variety » 

Please  name  the  best  cherry  that  will  succeed  in 
Southside  Virginia. 

Surry  Co.,  Va.  J.  B.  Jones. 

You  cannot  clean  the  clover  seed  except  with  a 
huller  made  for  the  purpose.  When  the  seed  is  grown 
on  a  scale  large  enough  for  some  one  to  invest  in  a 
huller,  as  is  done  in  some  other  sections,  the  farmer 
can  get  his  seed  cleaned  out.     But  for  sowing  at  home 


found  that  the  best  varieties  of  the  sweet  cherries 
were  Gov.  Wood,  Black  Tartarian,  Elton  and  Napo- 
leon Bigarreau.  Of  the  sour  cherries,  the  Early  Rich- 
mond, English  Morello  and  May  Duke  are  about  the 
best.  These  last  will  be  pretty  sure  to  do  well  with 
you.  Whether  the  first  list  will  do,  or  whether  any 
of  them  will  do,  can  only  be  known  by  experiment  on 
the  spot.  W.  F.  Massey. 

Winter  Cabbage  Growing — Killing  Cabbage  Worms. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  heavily  top-dressed  with  sta- 
ble manure  for  tobacco,  but  owing  to  scarcity  of  plants 
I  wish  now  to  plant  in  cabbage.  Please  tell  me  if 
there  is  anything  that  will  destroy  insects  on  cabbage 
without  make  it  dangerous  to  use  them  ;  also  the  best 
time  to  set  plants.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  use  com- 
mercial fertilizer  on  this  land  ? 

Hanover  Co.,  Va.  W.W.Green. 

I  suppose  that  you  refer  mainly  to  the  green 
"  worms,"  the  larvae  of  the  moths  that  affect  the  cab- 
bage.    Paris  green  is  very  commonly  used,  but  we 
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cannot  advise  it  after  the  cabbages  get  of  any  size  or 
begin  to  form  heads.  Pyrethrum,  or  fly  powder,  if 
fresh  is  good,  but  if  not  fresh  is  not  better  than  any 
other  dust.  Air  slaked  lime  in  which  a  small  percent 
age  of  salt  has  been  well  mixed,  I  have  found  to  be 
about  as  good  as  any  other  remedy.  Dust  it  over  the 
heads,  and  when  washed  off  by  rain  renew  it.  One  of 
the  best  means  foi  circumventing  the  worms  is  that 
which  the  late  Peter  Henderson  once  urged,  Make 
the  land  so  rich  and  work  the  cabbage  so  rapidly  that 
they  will  grow  faster  than  the  worms  can  eat.  This 
will  do  as  much  good  as  anything  else.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  have  put  on  the  land,  but  of  one  thing  you 
may  be  sure,  and  that  is,  you  cannot  have  land  too  rich 
for  cabbages. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  moisture  is  the  most  im 
portant  thing  for  cabbages,  for  without  abundant  mois 
ture  the  fertilizers  will  not  be  available,  and  cabbages 
are  of  such  a  succulent  nature  that  they  take  large 
quantities  of  water,  and  where  it  is  possible  to  turn 
water  on  the  land  in  dry  weather  it  will  pay  to  do  so 
for  the  cabbage  crop.  In  your  section,  if  you  want 
the  cabbages  for  winter  keeping  and  sales,  I  would  set 
strong  plants  of  Late  Flat  Dutch  or  Drumhead  cab- 
bages late  in  July.  Here  I  would  set  them  about  the 
last  week  in  August,  the  object  being  to  get  them  to 
heading  about  the  last  of  November  and  into  Decem- 
ber. The  general  failure  in  this  section  in  growing 
good  winter  cabbages  is  due  mainly  to  starting  too 
early,  and  getting  the  plants  stunted  and  starved  dur 
ing  the  hot  weather.  They  should  be  kept  in  the  most 
vigorous  growth  during  the  fall,  and  then  they  will 
be  ready  to  form  large  heads  as  the  weather  gets  colder 
and  more  suitable  to  the  cabbage.  Cabbages  and  col 
lards  are  better  kept  in  winter  here,  and  I  believe  in 
your  section  too,  by  bending  the  heads  down  towards 
the  North,  right  where  they  grow,  and  banking  the 
soil  all  over  the  stem  and  the  south  side  of  the  cabbage 
head.  The  base  of  the  head  and  stem  is  the  tender 
part.  Therefore,  keep  them  to  the  South  and  well 
covered,  and  let  the  open  end  of  the  head  face  North 
so  that  the  sun  will  not  strike  it,  for  the  winter  sun 
damages  things  when  frozen  more  than  the  actual 
cold.  W.  F.  Massey. 


Wood  &  Sous,  of  Richmond,  make  a  good  spray  pump 
for  orchards.— Ed. 


Grass  Cutter  for  Chickens. 

Please  let  me  know  through  your  paper  if  there  is 
any  machine  that  will  cut  up  grass  for  very  small 
chickens.  Also  the  name  of  a  good  sprayer  for  use  in 
an  orchard. 

Loudoun  Co.,  Va.  M.  N. 

Messrs.  Wilson  Bros.,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  whose  adver- 
tisement will  be  found  in  our  columus,  make  a  ma- 
chine for  cutting  grass  and  clover.  The  Lennox 
Sprayer  Co.,  whose  advertisement  will  be  found  in  our 
columns,  and  whose  Southern  agents  are  Messrs.  T.  W. 


Grasses  for  Name  and  Value. 

Please  publish  in  Southern  Planter  names  of  the  en- 
closed grasses,  and  what  is  their  value  for  hay  aud 
pasturage  in  this  section! 

Patrick  Co.,  Va.  J.  W.  Tatum. 

No.  1,  Airhenatherum  avenaceum — Meadow  oats 
grass,  a  valuable  meadow  grass,  especially  for  dry 
soils  South.  No.  2  is  a  Poa,  but  I  cannot  say  exactly 
which.  It  is  probably  P.  Arachnifera  or  Texas  blue 
grass,  a  valuable  pasture  grass.  For  the  certain  identi- 
fication of  grasses,  it  is  always  best  to  send  them  en- 
tire, as  the  leaves  and  roots  often  have  an  important 
significance.  The  plants  should  always  be  just  in 
bloom.  W.  F.  Massey. 


The  riarl  Beds  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

I  am  told  the  phosphate  beds  of  South  Carolina  oc- 
cur in  conjunction  with  marl.  Is  there  any  proba- 
bility that  there  may  be  such  deposits  in  this  section 
of  Virginia?  We  do  find  bones  in  the  blue  marls  off 
the  river  occasionally.  If  such  beds  exist  would  they 
be  above  or  below  the  marl,  and  near  river  where 
marl  crops  out,  or  off  where  it  is  of  an  earlier  geologic 
period  ? 

Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  mine  and  pul- 
verize the  marl  along  the  river  so  convenient  to  trans- 
portation, and  put  it  on  the  market  as  agricultural 
lime!  It  would  be  an  efficient  substitute  for  rock 
lime,  as  cheap  or  cheaper,  and  not  so  unpleasant  to 
handle  by  great  odds. 

Why  would  not  a  combination  of  such  pulverized 
marl  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  right  pro- 
portions be  a  good  thing  for  peanut  growers,  furnish- 
ing every  essential  to  a  good  crop  in  one  bulk? 

It  seems  to  me  here  is  a  field  fir  profit  to  the  inves- 
tor, and  benefit  to  farmers.  J.  B.  Jones. 

Surry  Co. 

On  receipt  of  the  foregoing  letter  we  wrote  Prof. 
W.  M.  Fontaine,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  pro- 
bably the  ablest  geologist  in  the  State,  submitting  the 
question  to  him  as  to  the  probability  of  finding  phos- 
phate beds  in  conjunction  with  the  marls.  He  has 
kindly  sent  us  the  following  reply  : 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  information  regarding 
the  question  of  your  subscriber  relating  to  the  proba 
bility  of  finding  deposits  of  phosphates  in  connection 
with  the  marl  beds  of  Eastern  and  Tidewater  Virginia, 
I  have  the  following  to  say  :  There  is  a  possibility, 
but  not  a  probability,  that  deposits  of  phosphates  may 
be  found  that  can  be  utilized  as  phosphates,  and  not 
merely  as  adding  to  the  value  of  the  marls.  The  phos- 
phates that  are  likely  to  be  found  will  most  probably 
occur  in  the  green  sand  marls.  They  occur  in  small 
amounts  diffused  in  the  marl,  and  simply  make  the 
marl,  when  applied  in  balk,  a  better  improver  of 
land.  Wm.  M.  Fontaine. 
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This  reply  would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  former  part 
of  our  enquirer's  letter.     As  to  the  latter  part  we 
would  refer  our  readers  to  a  very  complete  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  value  of  the  Virginia  marls  as  fer 
tilizers.    which  we  published   in   the  January  issue, 
1899.     They  will  there  find  tables  giving  analyses  of 
a  large  number  of  samples  of  marls  taken  fiom  vari 
ous  sections  of  the  State,  and  a  discussion  of  the  fer 
tiliziog  value  of  the  different  types.     The  fertilizing 
value  of  marl  is  increased  very   largely  by  the   per 
centage  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  potash  contained 
in  it,  but  the  chief  constituent  is  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  it  is  this  which  gives  it  its  main  value.     An  ex 
amination  of  the  tables  of  analyses  show  that  a  number 
of  samples  of  marls  from  Eastern  Virginia  contain  20 
per  cent,  and  over  of  lime.  They  have  also  from  1  to  1  $ 
per  cent,  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.     Where  the 
marls  contain  over  1*   per  cent,  of  potash  or  phos 
phoric  acid  this  is  the  main  element  of  their  value  as 
fertilizers.     Where  the  phosphoric  acid  or  potash  is 
less  than  this  then  the  lime  is  the  element  of  value. 
Prof.  Cook  thinks  that  the  most  valuable  marls  and 
those  that  will  best  pay  the  cost  of  long  transporta 
tion  are  those  which  contain  the  largest  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid,   that  the   most   durable   marls  are 
those  which  contain  the  most  carbonate  of  lime,  that 
green  sand  marls  containing  but  litttle  of  either  phos- 
phoric acid  or  carbonate  of  lime  become  active  fert '1 
izers  when  composted  with  quick  lime,  and  that  marls 
which  are  acid  and  burning  from  containing  sulphate 
of  iron  can  be  rendered  mild  and  useful  as  fertilizers 
by  composting   with  lime.     The  difficulty  with  the 
marls  of  Eastern  Virginia  is  that  they  do  not  contain 
sufficient  of  any  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  plant 
food  to  make  it  profitable  to  transport  them  far  from 
the  place  of  origin.     These  constituents  can  be  had 
from  other  sources  at  much  less  cost  per  unit  even  on 
the  site  of  the  marl  beds  themselves.     This,  however, 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  their  being  much  more 
largely  used  near  the  source  of  supply,  as  they  are 
undoubtedly  of  permanent  value  to  the  land,  and  can 
there  be  had  for  little  beyond  the  cost  of  the  labor  of 
hauling  and  spreading.     As  a  medium  to  be  used  in 
home  mixing  of  fertilizers  they  are  also  valuable. — Ed. 


Grasses  for  Names — Grasses  for  a  Meadow — Cause 
of  Failure  of  Timothy  and  Clover. 

I  have  eight  acres  iu  oats  that  I  will  break  as  soon 
as  the  oats  will  do  to  haul  off,  and  then  I  will  harrow 
the  land  well  and  continue  to  harrow  or  cultivate  once 
each  week  until  some  time  in  September  and  then  sow 
grass  seed  for  a  meadow.  My  idea  in  cultivating  so 
frequently  is  to  kill  all  weed  seed  that  is  in  the  land 
and  to  get  rid  of  everything  that  will  germinate  on 
the  land  before  the  time  to  sow  the  grass  seed.  I  want 
to  use  500  lbs.  of  some  good  fertilizer  per  acre.  What 
would  jou  think  best  ?  The  land  is  in  good  condition, 


and  made  seven  barrels  of  corn  per  acre  last  year. 
What  kinds  of  grass  seed  and  how  much  per  acre  do 
you  think  best!  The  land  is  branch  bottom,  and 
years  ago  we  got  fine  crops  of  hay  from  it,  but  from 
some  cause  timothy  has  made  but  little  growth  for  me 
lately.  In  spring  it  turns  a  rusty,  brownish  color, 
and  some  years  does  not  get  any  higher  than  the 
wheat  stubble  that  was  left  the  year  before.  I  know 
the  land  is  in  better  condition  for  other  crops  now 
than  it  was  years  ago,  yet  timothy  and  clover  will  not 
grow  as  it  did.  Can  you  give  a  reason  why  it  does 
not?  This  is  a  general  complaint  in  this  section. 
Some  years  ago  I  tried  lime  on  an  acre  or  more  at  the 
rate  of  one  ton  per  acre,  and  have  been  on  the  look- 
out for  the  good  results  ever  since,  but  have  never 
seen  any.  Enclosed  you  will  find  two  samples  of 
grass  that  are  new  to  me.  I  found  them  growing  on 
ditch  banks.  Please  give  name  and  say  what  they  are 
good  for. 

I  am  anxious  to  learn  how  to  grow  hay  and  other 
grasses.  If  we  can  raise  plenty  of  good  grass,  we 
can  then  raise  anything  else  we  want.  We  have,  a 
very  short  hay  crop  this  year,  and  there  is  but  very 
little  old  hay  in  the  country.  Our  greatest  want  is 
plenty  of  grass.  W.  A.  Marshall. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

One  of  the  grasses  sent  us  is  tall  oat  grass  (Arrhena- 
therum  elatius)  and  the  other  is  velvet  grass  (Holcus 
lanatus).  The  tall  oat  grass  is  a  good  hay  grass.  Vel- 
vet grass  is  not  usually  relished  by  stock,  and  should 
not  be  grown  unless  nothing  better  can  be  raised. 

The  proposed  method  of  preparing  the  land  for  the 
grass  seeding  is  excellent,  and  if  always  followed 
would  soon  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  foul  weeds 
which  so  largely  infest  our  lands.  The  best  fertilizer 
to  use  on  the  land  will  be  500  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  bone 
meal.  This,  whilst  slow,  is  permanent  in  its  action. 
We  would  sow  a  mixture  of  tall  meadow  oat  grass, 
orchard  grass,  herds  grass  and  meadow  fescue  in 
nearly  equal  parts  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  The  addition  of  5  lbs.  of  red  clover  or 
sapling  clover  to  the  acre  would  largely  increase  the 
hay  crop  for  the  first  year,  and  would  also  help  the 
grasses  if  the  clover  would  grow.  I  think  the  sapling 
would. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  timo- 
thy and  red  clover.  Had  you  not  said  that  you  had 
applied  lime  we  should  have  advised  this,  as  we  would 
have  presumed  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  be  the  acidity 
of  the  soil.  Lime  not  having  helped  you  out  of  the 
difficulty  and  from  your  description  of  the  timothy,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  the  trouble  is  some  fungoid  dis- 
ease like  rust  on  wheat.  Possibly  a  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  in  the  spring  just  when 
the  grass  starts  growing,  would  help  to  overcome  the 
trouble. — Ed. 


Mention  the  Planter  to  your  friends. 
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Trucking,  Garden   and   Orchard. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Sow  successional  crops  of  sweet  corn.  Pole  beans 
and  Lima  beans  may  still  be  planted.  Cucumbers  for 
pickles  may  also  be  sown.  Cabbage  and  broccoli  seed 
may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the  month  for  plant- 
ing out  in  the  fall.  Turnips  and  ruta  baga  seed  may 
be  sown. 


thin  out  and  transplant,  clip  off  part  of  the  tops  if 
growing  spindling. 


FRUIT  CROP   PROSPECTS  IN  VIRGINIA. 


See  that  all  crops  are  gathered  and  used  or  market- 
ed as  they  mature.  They  soon  lose  their  best  qualities 
when  allowed  to  stand  after  maturity.  When  shipping 
to  market,  see  that  the  crops,  whether  of  vegetables  or 
fruits,  are  gathered  dry  and  well  cooled  off  before  be 
.ing  packed  in  crates  or  baskets,  and  see  that  the  pack- 
ages in  which  they  are  shipped  are  properly  ventila- 
ted. Use  only  clean  new  crates  and  baskets.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  packages  has  much  to  do  with  the  sell- 
ing of  the  products. 

Budding  of  fruit  trees,  roses  and  other  shrubs 
should  be  attended  to  this  month.  The  buds  should 
be  cut  from  wood  of  this  year's  growth,  which  should 
be  sufficiently  matured  to  be  firm.  Use  only  the  buds 
from  the  middle  of  the  twigs,  discarding  the  butts  and 
tips.  See  that  the  bud  used  is  a  true  leaf  bud,  and 
not  a  bloom  bud.  The  leaf  buds  are  more  pointed 
than  the  bloom  buds,  which  are  rounded  ;  especially 
is  this  so  in  the  peach  and  apple.  The  buds  should 
be  inserted  in  vigorous  growing  stocks,  but  they 
should  be  sufficiently  matured  for  the  wood  to  be  firm 
and  hard  and  on  which  the  bark  slips  freely.  Make 
an  incision  through  the  bark  across  the  stock,  and 
then  lengthwise  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
and  turn  back  the  bark  slightly  on  each  side  of  the 
lengthwise  incision 


Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Replying  to  your  enquiry  as  to  fruit  prospects,  I 
will  say  that  "Kenwood"  is  promised  to  have  the 
best  crop  of  fruit  ever  grown  upon  it.  This  is  trueiof 
apples,  peaches,  plums,  while  of  cherries  and  pears  it 
is  only  an  average. 

Grapes  are  not  so  much  of  a  factor  as  they  once 
were  here,  for  large  areas  of  vineyard  have  been 
plowed  up.  I  think  in  the  county  generally  that  the 
crop  of  apples  is  a  fair  one  with  the  exception  of  Al- 
bemarle Pippins  and  York  Imperials. 

The  reliable  old  Winesap  is  proviug  its  pre-eminence 
as  a  producer  for  market.  It  is  the  apple  for  this 
section,  and  if  not  allowed  to  overbear,  and  the 
orchards  have  proper  care,  it  is  the  bast  we  have  yet 
on  our  lists. 

There  will  be  few  Pippins  this  year  as  near  as  I  can 
learn. 

After  a  long  period  of  dry  weather  we  are  having 
drenching  rains,  which  sadly  interfere  with  harvest- 
ing wheat,  and  it  will,  I  fear,  affect  its  quality.  It 
came  too  late  to  make  good  the  first  cutting  of  clover 
and  of  grass,  but  it  may  develop  a  good  later  cutting. 

J.  W.  Porter. 


Crozet,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  report  on  fruit  pros- 
pects :     In  this  section  of  Albemarle  county  we  have 
In  this  opening  insert  the  bud  ]  in  sight  a  very  large  peach  crop  of  both  early  and  late 


with  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  the  bud  attached,  and 
cover  with  bark  turned  back  and  fasten  with  a  soft 
tie  of  matting  or  worsted.  Cut  off  the  leaf  attached  to 
the  bud.  In  a  few  days,  if  the  operation  has  been 
successfully  done,  the  bud  will  have  become  attached 


varieties  ;  a  large  crop  of  damsons,  good  crop  of  Japan 
plums,  but  scattering  of  Wild  goose.  Apples  will  be 
considerably  below  an  average  crop.  Some  orchards 
have  a  good  set  of  red  apples;  others  but  scanty. 
From  inquiries  made,  the  concensus  of  opinion  seems 


to  the  stock  and  the  tie  may  be  removed  in  a  week  or  i  to  indicate  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop 


ten  days. 


Land  for  the  celery  plants  should  now  be  got  ready. 
Celery  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  the  soil  can  scarcely  be 
made  too  rich  or  fine  for  the  successful  growth  of  the 
crop.  Throw  out  trenches  six  or  nine  inches  deep  and 
a  foot  wide  five  or  six  feet  apart,  and  fill  these  with 
well  rotted  farm  yard  manure,  and  cover  with  three 
inches  of  rich  soil.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  set  out  the 
plants.  August  is  soon  enough  in  the  South,  as  celery 
is  a  cool  weather  crop.  See  that  the  plants  in  the 
seed  beds  are  kept  stocky.     If  crowding  one  another, 


of  pippins  and  about  25  per  cent,  of  an  average  of 
winter  red  apples.  This  is  making  allowance  for 
further  dropping  between  the  present  time  and  Sep- 
tember. We  have  had  very  large  crops  of  strawber- 
ries, cherries  and  raspberries,  and  prices  of  these 
fruits  have  been  fairly  satisfactory  to  growers. 

Walter  Whately. 


Gardenia,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va. 
In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  furnish  your 
next  issue  with  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
in  this  section  of  Virginia,  I  beg  to  say  that,  from  my 
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own  limited  observation,  and  from  such  reliable  infor- 
mation as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  others,  I 
present  the  following : 

The  prospect  for  fruit  of  all  kinds  this  spring  at 
blooming  time  was  by  far  the  most  promising  we  have 
had  for  many  a  year,  and  the  favorable  conditions  that 
followed,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  justified  us  in  the  be- 
lief that  we  would  have  to  prop  the  burdened  limbs 
to  prevent  our  orchards  from  destruction  by  breakage. 
It  is  certain  we  have  had  no  blighting  frosts  to  kill  the 
bud,  or  blasting,  chilling  winds  to  interrupt  what  fruit 
men  term  the  set  of  the  fruit  or  to  interfere  with  the 
even  tenor  of  its  growth.  Allowing  that  much  of  the 
bloom  failed  to  form  fruit  from  some  unknown  cause 
in  the  operation  of  fertilization,  and  allowing  for  the 
immense  destruction  of  the  young  leaves  and  tender 
fruit  by  the  caterpillar,  and  also  by  the  ravages  of  the 
curculio  (the  enemy  that  is  perhaps  the  most  formid- 
able to  the  orchard),  and  many  more  drawbacks  of 
minor  consideration  such  as  are  incident  to  fruit,  still 
we  cannot  account  for  the  almost  failure  of  the  apple 
crop  on  some  farms  and  general  shortage  everywhere, 
and  in  many  localities  the  same  may  be  said  of  pears. 
Peaches,  however,  are  abundant.  Many  an  amateur, 
who  has  looked  in  vain  for  years  to  peach  trees  that 
have  grown  to  full  stature  to  give  evidence  of  their  iden- 
tity and  the  excellency  claimed  for  them,  will  for  the 
first  time  this  year  either  be  pleased  to  taste  something 
good  as  represented  or  be  disappointed  in  finding  a 
disgusting  seedling  of  the  coarser  sort,  put  upon  him 
by  some  irresponsible  agent,  who  has  moved  off  to 
other  fields  to  practice  his  wiles  upon  the  incredulous, 
of  which  the  world  is  full. 

The  Abundance  plum  sustains  its  reputation  in 
quantity.  This  year  the  trees  are  loaded  down,  and 
it  does  seem,  even  where  the  curculio  has  made  its 
mark  on  the  fruit,  the  egg  does  not  hatch ;  and  as 
there  is  no  worm,  the  fruit  is  not  injured  and  does  not 
fall  to  the  ground,  as  is  the  case  with  other  plums. 
Wild  plums  also  are  abundant. 

The  cherry  has  failed  to  yield  its  usual  fruitage  this 
season.  They  are  scarce,  except  the  Morellos,  whose 
fruit  now  hangs  in  rich,  red  clusters. 

Strawberries  in  some  places  have  done  well,  but  the 
crop  is  generally  poor  and  inferior  in  size  and  quality. 

The  Dewberry  crop  is  not  a  full  one,  and  the  Black- 
berry, its  near  kinsman,  while  the  canes  bend  with 
the  weight  of  the  green  fruit,  so  often  fails  to  come  to 
perfection  no  estimate  can  be  made  at  this  date  as  to 
what  to  expect.     Easpberries  are  coming  in  well. 

Grapes,  cultivated  and  wild,  hang  in  profuse  bunches, 
and  unless  some  unforeseen  disaster  befalls  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  the  tables  of  housekeepers  will  be  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  this  most  delicious  fruit ;  and 
many  of  our  provident  friends  will  take  upon  them- 


selves the  adoption  of  the  advice  that  Paul  gave  to 
Timothy,  and  partake  of  the  cup  that  inebriates  to 
help  their  infirmities,  and  still  observe  that  other  great 
injunction,  '  Be  ye  temperate  in  all  things." 

It  has  become  necessary,  it  seems,  of  late  years,  on 
account  of  the  myriads  of  insects  that  are  depredating 
the  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens  and  farms,  to  make 
free  use  of  all  those  insecticides  recommended  by  ex- 
perts for  their  extinction,  but  with  all  the  advantages 
now  at  our  command,  these  pestiferous  little  enemies 
have  of  late  wonderfully  increased.  It  is  believed  by 
many,  and  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  the  belief,  that 
the  increase  of  insects  is  due  to  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  insectivorous  birds,  whose  feathers  are  used  to 
gratify  the  vanity  of  her  who  is  very  aptly  called 
"God's  last  best  gift  to  man."  Certain  it  is  that  very 
few  birds  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  country.  The 
voices  of  these  sweet  warblers  are  not  heard  in  the 
land,  and  it  is  astonishingly  strange  that  woman,  man's 
helpmeet,  should  ally  herself  with  his  insect  enemies 
and  be  so  great  a  hindrance  to  his  prosperity,  and  be 
content  to  sit  up  in  church  with  so  much  complacency 
with  the  wing  of  a  slaughtered  "innocent"  on  either 
side  of  her  bonnet,  pointing  like  the  ears  of  a  Belgian 
rabbit  towards  the  throne  of  grace,  and  feel  no  com- 
punctions of  conscience  because  she,  forsooth,  did  not 
kill  the  bird.  Thomas  J.  Garden. 


FLOWERS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  flowers,  and  am  glad 
to  see  one  of  your  Albemarle  county  readers  call  your 
attention  to  them,  and  hope  others  will  come  in  from 
month  to  month  and  tell  us  what  flowers  they  like 
and  how  to  grow  them.  One  of  the  first  flowers  of 
spring  is  the  Jonquil.  These  I  admire,  but  com- 
mon as  they  are  all  over  Virginia,  I  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  growing  one  on  my  own  place  here.  I 
would  be  willing  to  exchange  Dahlias,  Cannas,  or 
Golden  Glow,  or  even  strawberry  plants  for  a  few 
bulbs.  If  your  reader  from  Albemarle  county  comes 
to  Eichmond  next  September  or  October  I  invite  him 
to  come  and  see  my  Dahlia  garden,  which  is  between 
two  and  three  acres  in  extent.  It  is  only  three  miles 
from  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Eichmond.  I  not  only 
have  Dahlias,  butEoses,  Gladiolus,  Tuberoses,  Cannas, 
Chrysanthemums,  etc.  I  think  he  will  see  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  I  know,  Mr.  Editor,  you  love  flowers 
and  are  willing  to  do  all  you  can  to  advance  the  culture 
of  them,  and  not  only  of  flowers  but  of  Ornamental 
shrubs,  to  beautify  our  home  surroundings  and  make 
it  the  most  beautiful  spot  anywhere.  There  is  one 
rose  in  particular  I  wish  to  see  in  every  home  and 
yard  in  Virginia,  the  climbing  "Crimson  Eambler," 
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and  if  satisfactory  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  as  an  en 
couragement  to  grow  flowers,  I  will  send  one  small 
bush  to  every  subscriber  to  The  Southern  Planter  who 
has  not  one,  this  fall  or  next  spring,  for  ten  cents  each, 
although  it  would  be  better  to  get  two  in  case  the  one 
should  die.  They  will  all  have  nice  roots  and  are  so 
hardy  that  very  few  die.  I  don't  say  only  a  few  like 
this  rose,  but  every  oue  who  sees  it  bloom  says  I  must 
have  one  of  those  Ramblers.  To  get  the  rose,  send 
name,  address  and  subscription  to  The  Southern  Planter 
with  10  cents  extra.  There  is  also  another  tree  that 
no  yard  should  be  without,  it  is  so  beautiful,  that  is 
Tees  Weeping  Mulberry.  It  is  not  only  ornamental 
but  full  of  fruit  every  year,  which  lasts  a  long  time. 
Another  flower  that  should  be  in  every  home  is  Golden 
Glow.  It  is  something  after  the  nature  of  a  chrysau 
themum,  and  will  grow  six  to  eight  feet  high,  with  a 
most  beautiful  yellow  flower,  and  increases  from  the 
root  very  rapidly  ;  begins  to  bloom  here  in  July,  and 
lasts  for  weeks. 
Henrico  Co.,  Va.  M.  T.  Thompson. 


ASPARAGUS  CULTURE  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  market  gardens  about  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  I  was  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  gar- 
dens, as  well  as  the  perfect  systematic  manner  in  which 
the  work  was  conducted  to  insure  the  earliest,  most 
perfect  products  despite  frosts  or  drouths.  These  gar- 
dens, especially  those  of  asparagus,  are  probably  the 
most  extensive  as  well  as  the  most  successful  in  the 
world.  As  the  practice  differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
other  localities,  I  will  state  the  method  here  seen. 

As  the  northern  markets,  with  the  exception  of 
Boston,  prefer  the  Colossal,  this  variety  is  most  culti- 
vated. To  prepare  a  bed,  the  light,  deep,  sandy  soils 
of  the  immediate  seacoast  are  preferable,  chiefly  be- 
cause so  fine  and  so  warm,  and  so  susceptible  of  ma 
nipulation.  The  seed  is  sown  in  beds  in  April,  and 
left  to  grow  until  the  following  February,  when  trenches 
six  feet  apart  are  opened  some  two  feet  deep  by  a 
scoop  or  sweep  plow  followed  by  the  shovels,  and 
some  14  or  18  inches  wide,  and  the  one-year-old  plants 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  18  to  22  incheg 
apart,  and  about  an  inch  of  soil  thrown  over  them. 

The  land  is  well  manured  by  compost  thoroughly 
Btirred  in  before  trenching,  but  no  manure  is  put  under 
the  plants.  A  field  set  early  in  March  in  this  manner 
showed  a  perfectly  even  stand  of  plants  15  or  18  inches 
tall  on  the  first  of  April,  and  the  plants  of  size  of  a 
pencil. 

Some  compost  and  a  couple  of  inches  of  soil  are 
thrown  upon  the  sides  of  these  plants  in  May  and 
June,  and  again  in  October.     The  tops  are  cut  and  re 


moved  in  early  winter,  and  light  cuttings  made  in 
March  and  April  following.  From  this  time  on  fertil- 
izers are  applied  at  the  sides  of  the  plants  or  a  little  soil 
added  annually,  not  only  until  the  trench  is  full,  but 
until  filled  aud  bedded  up  two  or  three  feet  high,  as 
the  tendency  of  the  roots  is  to  steadily  creep  upwards. 

These  beds  last  some  fifteen  years,  and  require  all 
the  soil  between  the  rows  to  hill  them  up,  some  of 
them  still  bearing  after  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  and 
show  no  signs  of  decay.  Some  of  these  fields  are  sim- 
ply astonishing  to  a  first  observer,  being  from  200  to 
500  and  even  a  thousand  acres  in  extent.  One  asparagus 
ranch  showed  a  pay-roll  of  1500  darkies. 

Some  peculiarities  of  the  soil  may  not  be  found  fur- 
ther inland,  but  I  believe  that  all  the  hilly,  sandy 
lands  of  North  and  South  Carolina  will  pay  enormous- 
ly in  asparagus  and  strawberries. 

Ihe  lightest,  sandiest  soil  is  best,  only  needing  the 
application  of  manures.  In  most  instances,  rye  is 
planted  in  rows  each  18  to  25  feet  in  November  to  pre- 
vent the  drifting  of  the  soil. 

New  York.  S.  S.  Botce. 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  RASPBERRIES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  am  surprised  to  see  so  little  about  strawberries  in 
your  journal,  particularly  when  a  man  who  has  origi- 
nated some  of  our  finest  varieties — I  mean  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Rio  Vista — is  in  your  State.  Having  ex- 
changed with  him  for  years,  I  can  testify  to  this  :  He 
originated  the  "Edith,"  for  years  the  largest  straw- 
berry I  ever  grew  (and  I  have  over  100  varieties)  and 
a  good  one.  "Carry,"  an  improvement  on  Haver- 
land,  and  of  its  character,  was  another  of  his  produc- 
tion. Lately  his  No.  "122,"  is  a  most  remarkable 
production  in  this  line.  Size,  productiveness,  quality, 
and  beauty  a  No  1  variety.  "Ida"  is  another  prom- 
ising one. 

Earliest  and  Darling  were  also  produced  by  him, 
and  do  well  here. 

Thompson's  "Early  Red  Raspberry"  was  a  good 
one,  but  seems  to  be  supplanted  by  Miller's  Early 
Red.  This  latter  some  give  me  the  credit  of  origi- 
nating, but  to  this  I  have  no  claim.  Thompson's  King 
raspberry  is  also  a  close  competitor  with  the  London 
as  a  red  raspberry.  I  have  also  his  "Ida  Black- 
berry," which  may  fruit  next  year. 

Few  men  have  done  so  much  towards  bringing  out 
valuable  new  fruits  who  make  so  little  noise  about  it. 

In  the  line  of  small  fruits  the  strawberry  still  seems 
to  be  the  most  prominent,  and  while  there  are  con- 
stantly new  ones  brought  out  some  of  the  old  ones  are 
still  held  in  high  estimation.  At  our  recent  State 
Horticultural  meeting  a  few  told  us  that  "  Warfield  " 
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and  "  Crescent "  were  their  main  crop.  Bederwood  for 
a  pollenizer. 

Here  "Gandy"  did  better  than  ever  before,  and 
holds  out  best.  "  Bride  of  Cumberland  "  is  a  superb 
one  among  the  new  varieties.  "New  York,"  and 
"Corsican"  disappointed  me.  S.  Miller. 

Bluffton,  Mo. 

[Our  friend  Thompson  lets  us  hear  from  him  now 
and  again  on  his  small  fruit  production,  but  not  so 
often  as  we  would  like. — Ed.] 


VIRGINIA   FRUITS  TO  THE   FRONT. 

Second  Premium  at  International  Contest  for 
Apples  at  Paris  Exposition. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel B.  Woods,  President  of  the  Virginia  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  : 

TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Pomology, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  8,  1900. 
Bear  Sir, — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  advices 
just  received  from    Paris   Exposition    through   Mr. 
A.  W.  Taylor,  Assistant  Pomologist  in  charge  of  the 
installation  of  the  U.  S.  exhibits  in  Group  VIII,  Hor 
ticulture,  announce  that  at  the  Second  International 
Competitive  Fruit  Exhibit  the  Virginia  State  Horti 
cultural  Society  was  awarded  second  prize.      Other 
competitions  are  to  follow,  when  I  hope  you  may  hear 
from  us  again.     Accept  my  hearty  congratulations. 
Very  truly, 

G.  B.  Brackett,  Pomologist. 

A  further  letter  from  Col.  Brackett  to  myself  in 
forms  me  that  the  judges  in  this  International  Com- 
petition were  composed  of  Frenchmen  and  Russians, 
and  that  since  the  above  was  written  this  Society  has 
been  further  awarded  a  third  premium  in  a  later  com- 
petition. Such  awards  should  go  far  to  place  Virginia 
apples  in  the  front   rank  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world's  markets,  and  should  show  our  fruit-growers 
that  the  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society  is  using 
its  best  endeavors  to  seeure  that  recognition  of  our 
fruits  that  they  deserve,  and  should  induce  every 
fruit-grower  to  join  membership  in  this  Society. 
Walter  Whately, 
Sec.  and  Treas.  Va.  State  Hort.  Soc. 

[Before  receipt  of  this  communication,  we  had  made 
a  note  of  a  report  we  had  seen  in  an  exchange  as  to 
the  success  of  Virginia  fruit  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
We  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  publish  an  official  noti- 
fication of  the  fact  of  our  success,  and  beg  to  tender 
our  congratulations,  and,  we  are  sure,  the  congratula- 
tions of  all  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State,  to  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  for  having  been  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  making  a  proper  exhibition  of  our  fruits 
at  the  World's  Fair  at  Paris.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  fruit  interests  of  the  State. 
Ed.] 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Early  Summer. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Next  to  the  picking  season,  the  early  summer  is  the 
busiest  time  with  the  strawberry  grower.  Thorough, 
though  shallow  cultivation,  should  now  be  given.  It 
is  not  only  better,  but  really  cheaper,  to  stir  the  soil 
after  every  packing  rain.  Constant  culture  auswers 
three  separate  purposes,  all  highly  important.  It 
kills  all  weeds  and  grasses  effectively  and  inexpen- 
sively. It  lessens  evaporation  and  conserves  moisture 
to  an  astonishing  degree.  It  renders  the  soil  pervious 
to  the  atmosphere,  a  necessary  condition  of  thrifty 
plant  growth. 

An  experiment  very  easily  made  will  couvince  the 
most  skeptical  of  the  fact  that  good  cultivation  pays 
and  pays  well.  Select  two  rows,  or  more,  if  desired. 
Let  the  soil  and  general  condition  be  the  same  at  the 
start.  Cultivate  one  frequently,  fining  the  soil  after 
every  packiug  rain.  Cultivate — or,  rather,  work  the 
other,  for  work  is  the  word  when  cultivation  is  de- 
layed and  grass  gets  a  hold — at  intervals  of  a  month. 
The  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  rows  which  re- 
ceive the  good  and  the  bad  cultivation  will  be  the  con- 
vincing argument.  This  will  be  most  marked,  espe- 
cially if  drought  supervenes.  It  will  begin  to  mani- 
fest itself  before  five  days  are  over  and  become  greater 
as  the  weeks  pass.  Nor  in  the  end  will  any  money  be 
saved  in  cultivation  ;  for  the  one  "working"  will  cost 
as  much  as  the  three  cultivations. 

The  word  "working,"  as  applied  to  crop  cultiva- 
tion, always  impressed  me  like  the  word  "works" 
when  applied  to  an  author's  combined  writings.  The 
words  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  something  lengthy 
and  tedious — something  that  has  been  delved  and 
sweated  over,  and,  after  all,  oftener  than  not,  found 
futile. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  proper 
implements  to  cultivate  strawberries  are  a  small  tooth 
horse  cultivator  and  a  light  hand  hoe.  Two  furrows 
with  the  cultivator  should  always  be  run  in  each  mid- 
dle. Go  down  one  side  of  the  row  plowing  as  evenly 
near  the  plants  as  is  safe.  About  six  inches  is  the 
proper  distance  from  young  plants.  Then  come  up  on 
the  other  side  doing  likewise. 

Following  the  cultivator  should  come  the  hand  hoes 
stirring  the  soil  in  between  the  plants  and  other  spots 
not  reached  by  the  plow.  Stirring  the  soil  by  means 
of  the  cultivator  is  so  much  quicker  and  cheaper  than 
by  hand  hoes  is  the  reason  that  careful  plowing  as 
close  to  the  plants  as  is  safe  should  always  be  given  ; 
and  quickness,  expedition,  is  an  important  thing  in 
strawberry  culture.  It  enaoles  you  to  select  just  the 
right  time  to  cultivate  the  plants — the  time  when  soil 
and  weather  is  at  the  best. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  and  cheaply  cultivation 
can  be  done  when  done  often.  Only  when  delayed  does 
it  become  terrible,  much  as  the  man's  annual  hair- 
combing,  which  was  terrible  simply  because  it  icas 
annual. 

Nevertheless,  the  strawberry  can  stand  more  neglect 
than  almost  any  crop  that  grows.  Many  a  grower  al- 
lows grass  to  possess  his  strawberry  fields  till  about 
August  1st.  Then  making  a  desperate  onset,  he  plows, 
digs,  grubs,  pulls,  tears  and  totes  grass  till  his  patience 
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and  his  time  is  exhausted.  If  the  season  is  favorable' 
he  gets  a  fair  crop  of  inferior  berries.  But  if  timely 
rain  withholds,  his  plants,  weak  in  vitality,  dwindle 
and  pass  in  nothingness  or  its  equivalent  as  far  as  profit 
is  concerned. 

Old  strawberry  rows  which  it  is  desired  to  continue 
in  bearing  should,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off,  be  sided 
by  a  turning  plow,  leaving  as  narrow  a  strip  as  is 
practicable  to  get  a  good  stand.  On  this  strip  left 
chop  out  the  plants  with  hoes,  leaving  the  plants  a  foot 
to  eighteen  inches  apart,  as  the  soil  is  weak  or  strong, 
and  the  variety  a  weak  or  strong  grower  and  runner 
maker.  A  little  later,  split  out  the  middle  with  turn- 
ing plow,  throwing  the  earth  back  to.  but  not  on  the 
plants.  A  good  time  to  apply  fertilizer  is  in  the  fur- 
row on  each  side  of  the  row  before  the  earth  is  thrown 
back.  Cotton  seed  meal,  at  the  rate  of  500  to  S00  lbs. 
an  acre  is  good  for  summer  use.  Being  fairly  rich  in 
ammonia,  it  induces  a  steady  but  not  too  sudden  and 
tender  plant  growth. 

This  plowing  done,  the  old  bed  or  field  should  be 
cultivated  just  as  above  given  for  a  young  field.  If 
practicable,  it  is  best  to  mow  the  old  plants,  loosen  up 
the  mulch,  and,  while  dry,  burn  all  off  together  before 
the  rows  are  sided.  This  burning  effectually  destroys 
all  parasites  and  disease  spores  and  does  the  plants  no 
harm.  In  a  short  while,  they  sprout  up  brighter, 
greener,  stronger  than  ever. 

Cultivation  should  continue  as  late  in  the  season  as 
grass  grows.  It  is  our  rule  to  give  the  last  thorough 
cultivation  about  August  15th.  After  that,  the  soil  is 
stirred  no  more  till  the  berries  are  gathered  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  But  all  weeds  and  grass  are  carefully 
scraped  out  with  hand  hoes  till  the  mulch  is  applied  a 
few  weeks  before  ripening  time. 

O.  W.  Blackball. 

Vance  County,  X.  C. 


MISSOURI  APPLES  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

Missouri  takes  another  first  prize  on  apples  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  On  May  23d,  Assistant  Tinted 
States  Pomologist  writes  me  from  Paris  that  we  were 
awarded  another  first  prize  on  apples. 

The  varieties  shown  in  the  exhibit  were  Ben  Davis, 
Gilpin,  Hopewell,  Minkler,  Willow  Twig,  York  Im- 
perial, Clayton,  Grimes,  Ingram,  Geneton,  and  Wine- 
sap.  L.  A.  Goodman. 

Westport,  Jackson  Co.,  Mo. 

We  noticed  in  one  of  our  exchanges  that  Virginia 
had  secured  a  prize  for  apples  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
but  we  have  no  official  information  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps  the  President  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety or  the  Secretary  may  be  able  to  give  information 
on  this  point.  We  should  not  hide  our  light  under  a 
bushel,  and  let  other  States  get  ahead  of  us  in  making 
known  their  successes. — Ed. 


SELF-STERILITY  OF  GRAPES,  &C. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

Noticing  in  your  June  issue  an  article  on  the  above, 
would  say  that  not  only  grapes  and  strawberries  need 
proper  fertilization,  but  some  varieties  of  red  rasp- 
berries, and  also  some  blackberries,  particularly 
'■  Ida,,?  the  earliest  blackberry  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  Maxwell.  These  two  varieties  should  have  al- 
ternate rows  of  Early  Harvest  for  best  results.  With 
out  this  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  on  the  "Ida"  and 
Maxwell  will  be  imperfect. 

Among  the  pears,  I  think  Kieffer  and  Le  Conte 
should  be  mixed  in  the  orchard.  The  fruit  is  more  per- 
fect. 

Among  plums,  Abundance  is,  I  think,  for  this  sec- 
tion one  of  the  grandest  plums  ever  sent  out,  but  I 
prefer  to  have  Red  June  or  Kelsey  trees  planted  in 
connection  with  it  for  pollenization. 

Henrico  Co.,  Va.  M.  T.  Thompson. 


SPRAVING  FOR  BUGS  AND  BLIOMT. 

The  barrel  pump  is  considered  at  the  Vermont  Ex- 
periment Station  the  most  useful  spraying  apparatus 
yet  devised.  The  addition  of  Bordeaux  mixture  to 
Paris  green  solution  makes  an  application  more  effec- 
tive in  killing  the  potato  beetle  than  one  of  the  Paris 
green  alone.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  not  only  tends  to 
prevent  blight  but  also  helps  to  keep  away  the  potato 
beetle.  Paris  green  alone  may  be  applied  for  pota- 
toes— ODe  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water.  A  little  lime 
should  be  added  to  prevent  burning  the  vines.  Place 
the  Paris  green  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  fresh 
stone  lime  in  a  pail  of  hot  water,  mix  thoroughly  as 
the  lime  slacks,  and  let  stand  a  couple  of  hours  before 
applying.  If  the  Paris  green  is  used  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  no  other  lime  need  be  added.  Paris  green 
alone  may  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  beetles  become 
troublesome.  The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  re- 
commends making  the  first  application  of  the  Bor- 
deaux-Paris green  mixture  during  or  just  after  the 
blossoming  period.  The  second  application  should 
follow  about  two  weeks  after  the  first,  and  a  third 
later  on,  depending  on  weather  conditions  and  preva- 
lence of  insects.  Bordeaux  mixture  costs  about  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  gallon,  and  from  150  to  200  gal- 
lons are  applied  per  acre,  and  for  three  applications 
about  500  gallons.  The  total  cost  for  three  applica- 
tions is  $4  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  $2.10  for 
labor— a  total  of  $6.10.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  Paris  green.  Two  men 
and  one  horse  will  apply  the  mixture  to  five  acres  or 
more  per  day. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers  mention  the 
Southern  Planter. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  Green's  Fruit- Grower,  I  find  the 
following: 

"Prof.  Gieen  said  that  last  summer  his  attention 
was  called  to  an  orchard  that  was  planted  in  an  old 
pasture.  Instead  of  plowing  the  ground,  large  holes 
were  dug.  Sheep  continually  keep  the  grass  clipped 
short.  This  year  the  fruit  in  this  orchard  had  endured 
the  drouth  better  than  in  any  cultivated  orchard.  The 
professor  said  that  this  was  a  pointer  on  how  to  man- 
age hillside  orchards." 
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Live  Stock  and   Dairy. 


DAIRYING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

la  our  last  month's  issue  we  published  a  paragraph 
giving  particulars  of  the  butter  shipped  into  Virginia 
and  North  and  South  Carolina  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1899.  The  amount  sent  into  Virginia  was 
stated  at  1,159,400  pounds.  A  subscriber  from  Farm 
ville  writes  us  as  follows  :  "  Where  was  this  butter 
sold!  From  500  to  1,000  farmers  in  this  vicinity  who 
keep  from  two  to  five  milch  cows  the  year  round  are 
unable  to  sell  their  product  at  a  paying  price.  Would 
like  to  know  where  the  market  exists.  At  present 
butter  has  no  value." 

In  reply  to  this,  we  would  say  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  butter  shipped  into  this  State  is  sold  in  this  city 
and  in  Norfolk.  Probably  in  this  city  alone  from  5,000 
to  10,000  pounds  is  sold  per  week,  and  sold  at  a  good 
price.  The  reason  why  the  butter  made  by  the  keep- 
ers of  from  two  to  five  cows  cannot  be  sold  is  because 
the  quality  is  not  what  the  market  calls  for,  and  is  so 
variable  that  no  large  buyers  can  venture  to  contract 
for  the  products  of  these  small  dairies.  The  butter 
shipped  in  here  is  mainly  from  the  Elgin  District  in 
Illinois,  and  from  New  York  dairies,  and  it  is  of  ab- 
solute uniform  quality,  and  that  of  the  highest,  and  is 
supplied  in  a  certain  fixed  quantity  every  week.  This 
is  enabled  to  be  done  by  the  concerted  action  of  the 
butter  producers  in  those  sections,  and  the  quality  is 
secured  by  rigid  supervision  of  the  product  by  a  con- 
stituted authority  representing  the  butter  makers. 
Not  until  Virginia  farmers  will  combine  and  establish 
creameries  where  butter  will  be  made  on  scientific 
principles  and  in  the  best  manner  can  they  hope  to 
control  or  even  share  the  trade  of  their  own  State,  ex- 
cept in  such  cases  as  where  sufficient  cows  are  kept  on 
one  farm  to  make  it  profitable  to  establish  a  private 
creamery  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  a  competent  dairyman  educated  in 
the  science  of  butter  making.  We  kuow  of  two  or  three 
such  farms  where  from  100  to  200  pounds  of  butter 
per  week  is  made,  and  this  butter  sells  freely  in  com- 
petition with  the  Elgin  and  New  York  butter  on  this 
market,  and  commaads  even  a  higher  price.  Butter 
making  is  now  a  scientific  business,  and  the  public 
have  been  educated  to  know  what  good  butter  is,  and 
will  not  buy  an  inferior  article. 


JERSEYS  IN  THE  SALE  RING. 

In  our  May  issue  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper  announced  that 
he  would  sell  a  large  herd  of  imported  Jersey  cattle 
on  the  30th  of  May,  at  Linden  Grove,  Coopersburg, 
Pa.     The  sale  took  place  as  announced,  and  was  a  pro 


nounced  success,  thus  proving  not  merely  that  the 
beef  breeds  but  that  all  breeds  of  cattle  are  now  in  de- 
mand. Six  stock  bulls  sold  for  $2,755,  or  an  average 
of  $450  each  ;  43  cows  sold  for  $17,6S5,  an  average  of 
$411  each  ;  33  heifers  sold  for  $8,610,  an  average  of 
$260  each.  The  young  bulls  sold  for  $4,340,  an  aver- 
age of  $271  each.  The  grand  total  was  $33,390,  an 
average  price  per  animal  of  $340  each.  The  highest 
priced  heifer,  Golden  Sultanne,  sold  for  $1,600.  The 
highest  priced  cow,  Golden  Lad's  Pretty  Rose,  sold 
for  $1,325.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  a  number  of 
the  finest  animals  came  South,  being  purchased  by  the 
Biltmore  Farms  to  add  to  their  already  magnificent 
herd. 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  HOG  CROP 
PROFITABLY. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

In  carrying  on  quite  a  varied  system  of  agriculture 
we  have  opportunity  to  prove  many  of  Prof.  Massey's 
doctrines,  and  often  remark  how  practical  and  sound 
they  are ;  but  before  there  is  unanimity  on  all  ques- 
tions, either  Prof.  Massey  must  change  his  views  or  we 
must. 

Prof.  Massey's  statement  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Southern  Planter,  that  "there  is  no  need  for  feeding 
anything  but  brood  sows  and  a  boar  from  December 
to  spring  time  on  a  well  ordered  farm,"  is  entirely 
contrary  to  our  ideas  and  practice,  and  may  partly  ex- 
plain why  the  Professor  does  not  see  greater  valne  in 
artichokes.  This  method  of  feeding  limits  us  to  one 
litter  a  year  from  a  sow,  when  she  is  quite  capable  of 
producing  two  litters  of  strong,  vigorous  pigs.  Per- 
haps the  cost  of  raising  the  fall  pigs  on  corn,  mid- 
dlings, and  other  grain  foods,  with  the  labor  of  giving 
them  to  the  pigs,  is  too  great  to  leave  a  profit  that  is 
worth  trying  for.  But  let  their  main  food  be  arti- 
chokes, which  they,  of  course,  dig  themselves,  and  I 
believe  Professor  Massey  will  allow  that  the  Southern 
farmer  can  not  only  afford  to  raise  a  fall  brood,  but  by 
not  doing  so  is  missing  almost  half  of  the  profit  he 
might  make  from  his  sows.  To  feed  sows  twelve 
months  for  one  brood  of  pigs  does  not  exactly  agree 
with  my  ideas  of  economy,  and  particularly  if  those 
sows  have  to  be  fed  from  four  to  five  months  on  corn. 

That  sows  will  produce  large  and  strong  pigs  after 
receiving  nothing  but  artichokes  from  December  till 
they  farrow  in  April,  we  have  had  ample  evidence, 
and  the  corn  which  Prof.  Massey  says  ' '  we  can  afford 
to  feed  in  winter  to  the  breeding  animals,"  we  can 
save  for  purposes  artichokes  could  not  fill. 
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The  principle  that  the  farmer  in  his  management 
cannot  afford  to  do  anything  to  reach  an  end  that  he 
can  attain  in  any  cheaper  and  easier  way,  I  think 
would  be  a  right  one  to  follow.  The  corn  will  on  the 
average  cost  somewhere  about  fifteen  times  as  much 
per  bushel  as  the  artichokes  when  it  contains  only  four 
times  as  much  nutriment  and  is  not  as  healthful  by 
any  means.  It  is  far  better  to  put  on  fat,  I  admit,  but 
not  nearly  as  good  for  breeding  sows. 

Late  last  fall  we  had  the  sows  farrow.  When  the 
pigs  were  big  enough  to  wean,  they  were  fed  some 
corn  with  all  the  pumpkins  they  could  eat.  About 
the  first  of  January  they  were  turned  on  the  arti 
chokes,  and  kept  there  until  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
the  crimson  clover  came  in  bloom,  when  they  were 
given  access  to  it.  On  May  16th,  one  two  horse  wagon 
load  of  these  pigs  was  sent  to  Richmond.  The  check 
received  called  for  $101.17.  I  kind  of  thought  there 
was  some  money  in  kef  ping  pigs  through  the  winter, 
and  my  good  opinion  of  artichokes  and  crimson  clover 
was  not  lessened,  for  these  pigs  hardly  saw  enough 
corn  during  the  last  four  months  of  their  life  to  know 
what  it  was. 

Crimson  clover  is  unmistakably  a  fine  feed  for  pigs. 
They  eat  away  at  it  as  long  as  there  is  anything  green 
to  get,  and  not  only  grow  on  it,  but  lay  on  enough  fat 
at  the  same  time  to  make  exactly  the  kind  of  pork  that 
is  wanted  for  the  summer  market. 

Albert  R.  Bellwood. 
Chesterfield  Co.,Va. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

In  the  selection  of  sheep  to  commence  sheep  raising, 
the  quality  and  weight  of  the  fleece  should  of  course 
be  regarded,  but  aside  from  this,  the  properties  most 
desirable  are :  size,  early  maturity,  constitutional 
hardiness,  productiveness,  disposition  to  fatten  and 
lightness  of  offal. 

In  regard  to  size,  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether 
the  large  breeds  do  not  consume  more  food  in  propor 
tion  to  their  size  than  the  smaller  ones.  The  result  of 
an  experiment  made  in  England  by  Dr.  Parry,  as 
stated  by  himself,  was  as  follows  :  By  breeding  small 
sheep  instead  of  large  ones  on  his  place,  he  was  ena- 
bled on  the  same  area  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
sheep  from  660  to  890,  and  increase  his  profits  from 
$2,250  to  $3,620.  One  experiment  is  never  enough  to 
establish  a  fact,  and  the  general  opinion  among 
breeders  is  that  large  animals  are  the  most  profitable, 
and  that  at  all  events  they  sell  the  best.  It  has  been 
found  however  that  very  heavy  sheep  are  not  so  well 
united  to  elevated  and  precipitous  mountain  ranges. 

The  lungs  of  animals  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 


as  upon  their  size  and  soundness  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  animal  principally  depend.  As  to  the 
form  of  sheep,  the  size  and  breadth  of  the  lungs  (as 
indicated  by  the  size  and  breadth  of  the  chest)  is  the 
point  to  be  first  regarded.  The  head  should  be  small, 
as  by  this  the  birth  of  lambs  is  facilitated.  Not  only 
this,  but  a  big  head  on  sheep,  hog,  or  steer  is  not  re- 
garded with  favor  by  the  butcher.  The  length  of  the 
neck  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
sheep,  not  only  because  it  conforms  to  the  law  of  sym 
metry  but  so  that  the  sheep  may  collect  its  feed  from 
the  ground  with  ease.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Thomas  Hale,  most  breeders  agree  that  the  bones 
should  be  small.  Extremes  in  breeding  for  smallness 
of  bone  should  be  avoided.  My  father  had  two  fat  hogs 
that  broke  their  legs  in  the  pen  when  trying  to  get  up. 
For  the  foundation  of  the  flock  the  flock  master 
should  take  pains  to  secure  pure  blooded  ewes  of  the 
breed  he  desires  to  keep,  and  not  more  than  three 
years  old.  They  should  be  in  fair  condition  at  the 
time  the  ram  is  placed  with  them.  Five  months  is 
the  period  of  gestation,  and  if  lambs  are  desired  to  be 
dropped  about  the  first  of  February,  the  connection 
should  take  place  about  the  first  of  September. 

Thomas  Hale,  an  Euglish  writer,  whose  large  work 
on  Husbandry  was  published  more  than  140  years  ago, 
gives  this  direction  for  choosing  a  ram:  "Let  the 
ram  be  young,  handsome,  and  well  shaped,  his  wool 
clean  and  well  grown,  and  the  skin  underneath  of  the 
same  color.  Let  the  body  be  long  and  large  ;  his  fore- 
head broad,  round  and  rising  ;  his  eyes  be  large  and 
of  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  his  nostrils  straight  and 
short."  Tully,  a  distinguished  breeder  of  more  recent 
times,  adds  that  "his  head  should  be  small,  the 
breast  broad  and  well  forward,  his  girth,  or  chest,  full 
and  deep." 

I  advise  those  who  want  to  commence  sheep 
raising  to  buy  a  few  at  first,  and  only  the  best  that 
are  obtainable,  though  the  price  should  be  four  fold 
the  price  of  ordinary  sheep.  There  are  always  sheep 
men  who,  from  increasing  age  or  some  other  cause, 
are  desirous  of  quitting  the  business,  and  have  clear- 
ing out  sales,  in  which  their  whole  flock  is  sold  in  lots, 
or  singly,  to  the  highest  bidder  without  reservation, 
and  the  buyer  can  get  the  best  by  paying  a  good  price. 
An  intelligent  breeder  will  seldom  allow  you  to  pick 
his  flock,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  you  have 
shown  him  the  ones  you  want,  and  he  sees  he  has 
enough  others  just  as  good,  will  sell  the  ones  you  have 
pointed  out.  In  buying  sheep,  as  in  buying  horses, 
the  word  of  the  buyer  cannot  always  be  trusted.  His- 
memory  may  not  be  good,  or  he  may  not  have  the 
proper  regard  for  the  truth,  but  in  regard  to  their  age, 
the  mouths  of  the  sheep  will  never  lie.  When  about 
15  months  old,  a  sheep  has  two  broad  teeth  in  front ,  at 
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27  months,  they  have  four  ;  at  39  months,  six  ;  at  57 
months,  eight.  Between  four  and  five  years  old  they 
will  begin  to  lose  teeth. 

Two  years  old  is  the  best  age  to  buy  them  at,  and 
they  will  bear  good  lambs  until  they  are  seven. 
Whatever  breed  is  purchased,  let  them  be  strong, 
healthy,  well  built,  oily  wool,  well  attached  to  the 
skin.  Nothing  shows  poor  condition  more  than  dull 
ness  ol  the  eyes  and  looseness  of  the  wool.  Any  breed 
will  decline  on  coming  from  a  rich  pasturage  to  a 
poorer  one,  and  if  you  cannot  at  once  supply  them 
with  as  f  ood  fare  as  that  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed, you  must  supplement  your  poorer  grass 
with  a  little  ground  oats  or  corn.  The  foundation  of 
the  flock  must  have  as  good,  if  not  better,  board  than 
that  provided  by  their  former  landlord. 

The  farmer  having  decided  on  the  breed  qf  sheep 
which  is  best  for  his  locality,  and  obtained  the 
nucleus  of  his  flock,  must  next  determine  at  what  sea- 
son of  the  year  it  will  be  best  to  have  the  ewe3  yean, 
or  drop  their  lambs. 

By  keeping  our  ram  shut  up  until  the  fore  part  of 
December,  we  formerly  had  our  lambs  come  in  the 
fore  part  of  May,  after  the  weather  had  become  mild 
and  pleasant  and  the  sheep  had  been  turned  out  to 
pasture.  The  lambs  came  strong  ;  were  quite  sure  to 
live  without  much  trouble  ;  were  active,  playful,  and 
happy.  That  was  before  the  urgent  demand  ca'ue  for 
spring  lambs  to  supply  the  butcher  with  baby  mutton. 
Now  here,  as  in  most  other  places  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States,  near  towns,  it  is  advisable  to  have  them 
come  earlier,  so  that  they  may  obtain  greater  size  by 
the  time  they  are  wanted  most,  and  will  bring  the 
highest  price.  Early  maturity,  in  animals,  is  a  very 
desirable  propeity.  The  quicker  the  animal  can  be 
grown  and  disposed  of,  the  less  it  will  consume,  and 
the  greater  will  be  the  profit. 

Productiveness  is  a  property  possessed  by  some 
breeds  in  greater  degree  than  by  others,  and  it  can  be 
increased  by  careful  selection  in  breeding,  and  by 
good  food  and  care.  Pets  almost  invariably  have 
twins.  Ewes  taken  from  the  bleak  mountains  of 
Scotland  to  a  milder  climate  on  the  lowlands  and  sup- 
plied with  better  food,  generally  have  twins. 

The  improvement  of  our  sheep  and  other  domestic 
animals  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  skillful  selec- 
tion of  those  males  and  females,  the  union  of  whose 
qualities  will  remove  defects  and  produce  the  qualities 
desired.  The  sheep  raiser  cannot  expect  to  improve 
his  flock,  or  even  keep  it  up  to  its  present  excellence, 
without  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  foundation  principle. 

J  W.  Ingham. 


Mentiou   the   Planter  wheu  corresponding  with  ad- 
vertisers. 


PIG   FEEDING   EXPERIMENT. 

Peanuts,  Cow-Peas,  Sweet  Potatoes   vs.  Corn. 

At  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  an  ex. 
periment  has  recently  been  carried  on  to  determine 
the  relative  value  of  cow  peas,  peanuts  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes as  producers  of  pork  in  comparison  with  corn. 

There  were  four  pens  and  three  pigs  in  each  pen. 
Two  of  these  in  each  pen  were  7  8  Berkshire^,  one  sow 
and  one  barrow.  The  third  in  each  pen  was  a  grade 
Jersey  Red  barrow.  The  Berkshires  were  from  the 
same  litter  and  eight  months  old  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment.  The  grades  were  eleven  months,  all 
four  of  the  same  litter. 

They  were  fed  as  follows  : 

Pen  No.  1  exclusively  upon  ground  peas  (peanuts). 

Pen  No.  2  upon  sweet  potatoes. 

Pen  No  3  upon  field  peas. 

Pen  No.  4  upon  corn. 

They  were  given  in  each  case  all  they  would  eat, 
without  waste. 

The  hogs  in  Pen  No.  1  weighed  429  lbs.  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment.  Pen  No.  2. weighed 
486  lbs.  Pen  No.  3  weighed  479  lbs.,  and  Pen  No.  4 
weighed  46t$  lbs.  Pen  No.  1  gained  151  lbs.  up  to  the 
completion  of  the  experiment.  Pen  No.  2  gained  80 
lbs.  Pen  No.  3  gained  135  lbs.,  and  Pen  No.  4  gained 
152  lbs. 

The  following  conclusions  and  deductions  are  the 
result  of  the  experiment : 

On  land  of  the  same  character  corn  yielded  15  bush- 
els per  acre. 

Spanish  ground  peas  (peanuts)  90  bushels  per  acre. 

Cow  peas  10  bushels  per  acre. 

Sweet  potatoes  200  bushels  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  production  of  these  crops,  assuming  that 
they  are  to  be  harvested  by  hogs,  will,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cow  peas,  be  practically  the  same. 

It  required  6.02  lbs.  corn  to  produce  1  lb.  pork. 

It  required  4.43  lbs.  ground  peas  (peanuts)  to  pro- 
duce 1  lb.  pork. 

It  required  32.47  lbs.  sweet  potatoes  to  produce 
1  lb.  pork. 

It  required  4.91  lbs.  cow  peas  to  produce  1  lb.  pork. 

One  acre  of  ground  peas  (peanuts)  will  produce 
487.5  lbs.  pork. 

One  acre  of  corn  will  produce  139.5  lbs.  pork. 

One  acre  of  sweet  potatoes  will  produce  369.5  lbs. 
pork. 

One  acre  of  cow  peas  will  produce  122.5  lbs.  pork. 

At  the  foregoing  rates  of  yield  and  pork  production, 
and  estimating  pork  at  5c.  per  pound  : 

Corn  is  worth  per  acre  $6  97. 

Ground  peas  (peanuts)  are  worth  per  acre  $24.37. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  worth  per  acre  $18.47. 

Cow  peas  are  worth  per  acre  $6.12. 

A  record  of  the  mean  temperature  for  each  period 
was  kept.  This  ranged  from  32*  degrees  to  46  de- 
grees. No  appreciable  variation  in  the  gain  of  fat  is 
traceable  to  this  cause. 

The  hogs  nsed  in  this  experiment  were  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  age.  growth  and  fatness  for  the  best  results. 
"  Pig  feeding"  should  commence  in  pighood. 
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A  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  PER  CENT. 
OF  FAT  IN  CREAM. 

Editor  Southern.  Planter : 

In  handling  cream,  either  as  the  producer  or  other 
wise,  it  is  important  to  know  the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  it, 
as  fat  is  the  ingredient  which  gives  it  value. 

The  writer  has  found  that  determinations  made  by 
the  Babcock  test  for  the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  cream  are 
not  always  satisfactory  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
getting  a  representative  sample,  as  well  as  in  measur- 
ing the  amount  equivalent  to  eighteen  grams,  on 
account  of  the  variation  in  specific  gravity  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  pe.  cent,  of  fat  in  cream. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory,  as  well  as  the  most 
accurate,  method  of  determining  the  per  cent,  of  fat 
in  cream  is  to  determine  the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the 
milk  from  which  it  is  taken;  then  estimate  the  amount 
of  fat  in  all  the  milk;  then  deduct  from  this  the 
amount  of  fat  in  all  the  skim  milk,  which  can  be 
found  by  testing  the  skim  milk.  The  amount  of  fat 
thus  determined  will  be  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  cream. 
After  weighing  the  cream,  divide  the  pounds  of  fat  in 
the  cream  by  the  pounds  of  cream,  and  multiply  the 
quotient  by  one  hundred.  The  product  is  the  per 
cent,  of  fat  in  the  cream. 

The  above  assumes  a  familiarity  with  the  Babcock 
test. 

When  the  per  cent,  of  fat  of  cream  has  been  deter 
mined,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  mix  the  cream  with 
either  whole  milk  of  known  per  cent,  of  fat  or  skimmed 
milk,  so  as  to  make  a  cream  of  any  per  cent,  fat  less 
than  that  had.  W.  D.  Saunders. 

Exp.  StatioJi,  Blacksburg,  Va. 


SHORTHORNS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
day  on  the  fine  plantation  of  Major  J.  T.  Cowan,  in 
Montgomery  county,  Va.,  and  of  seeing  his  grand  herd 
of  Shorthorn  cattle.  This  plantation  is  located  on 
New  Biver,  and  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  finest 
■cenery  of  that  beautiful  section  of  the  State.  It  lies 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  has  on  it 
some  of  the  finest  and  richest  land  in  the  State. 
The  pastures  reminded  us  of  those  of  the  "Old 
Country"  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  grass,  and  the  visit 
brought  vividly  to  our  mind  a  day  spent  on  the  cele 
brated  farm  of  Mr.  Booth,  at  Warlaby,  in  Yorkshire, 
the  original  home  of  the  great  Booth  family  of  Short 
horn  cattle.  The  plantation  extends  to  something 
near  5,000  acres,  and  has  upon  it,  in  addition  to  its 
rich  grass  lands,  fine  fields  of  wheat  just  ready  for 
harvest  and  a  corn  crop  as  good  as  any  we  have  seen 
this  year.  The-  herd  of  Shorthorns  is  headed  by  the 
grand  Scotch  bull  Champion  Cup,  the  best  living  son 
of  Cup  Bearer.     The  females  in  the  herd  represent 


The  Duchess,  Gwendoline,  Moss  Bose,  Young  Mary 
and  Josephine  families,  and  they  are  fine  representa- 
tives of  the  breed. 

Arch  duchess  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  Bates 
family,  and  was  sired  by  Knight  of  Weldon,  formerly 
the  property  of  Major  Bentley,  of  Pulaski,  and  sold 
by  him  to  head  a  herd  in  Iowa. 

Gwendoline  III  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  Short- 
horn cow  in  the  South,  and  there  are  few  in  the 
country  to  beat  her.  She  weighs,  probably,  about 
1,600  lbs.,  and  is  a  low-down,  blocky  cow  of  the  true 
Scotch  type.  She  is  a  prolific  breeder,  having  pro- 
duced her  seventh  calf  before  she  was  eight  years  old. 

Seamaid  II  represents  the  famous  Cruickshank  "Se- 
cret" family.  She  is  out  of  Seamaid  (the  dam  of 
Champion  Cup),  said  to  be  the  best  Cruickshank  cow 
in  America. 

The  representatives  of  the  Josephine  family  are 
numerous  in  the  herd,  and  all  show  the  fine  type  of 
the  original  imported  Josephine  presented  by  her 
owner  to  Mr.  Benick  after  he  had  refused  to  price  her 
to  any  one.  The  young  heifers  and  calves  are  a  fine 
lot,  and  no  one  in  the  South  desiring  Shorthorns  need 
go  further  than  Montgomery  county  to  find  what  they 
want  and  be  able  to  compete  with  the  best  in  the 
country. 

EXPERIMENT   WITH  RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP  IN 
VIRGINIA. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

At  your  request  I  will  give  you  au  idea  of  my  luck 
in  raising  lambs  from  the  different  breeds.  First,  as 
to  the  cross  of  registered  Lincoln  bucks  on  Rambouillet 
ewes.  I  have  about  five  hundred  lambs  of  this  cross 
that  I  think  are  very  fine  lambs.  I  have  about  two 
hundred  lambs  from  Shropshire  bucks  and  Rambouillet 
ewes  which  are  growing  nicely.  I  have  also  some 
Kambouillet  lambs  with  no  cross  in  them.  At  this 
time  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  kind  will  be  best 
when  grown.  But  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  the 
Lincoln  crossed  lambs  will  be  the  best. 

Henrico  Co.,  Va.  Jno    Matheavs. 


Low  legs,  a  blocky  frame,  souud  lungs,  and  sound 
aud  vigorons  digestion  are  the  conspicuous  points  of 
the  Cruickshank  Shorthorn.  Built  by  practical 
Scotch  farmers  on  a  practical  ideal,  fed  in  a  Scotch 
climate  on  the  common  produce  of  the  soil,  the  Scotch 
Shorthorn  is,  like  his  owner,  very  plaiu  in  his  tastes, 
thriving  well  on  any  good  pasture  in  summer,  and  on 
"ueeps''  (turnips)  and  straw  in  winter,  and  robust 
enough  to  thrive  in  any  climate  where  a  Scotch  man 
or  beast  finds  it  profitable  to  live.  Turnips  are  highly 
conducive  to  health  and  rapid  growth  ;  the  oat  straw, 
from  which  his  master's  porridge  and  cakes  have  been 
taken,  is  also  good  in  its  way,  and  if  he  gets  a  good 
haudful  or  two  of  good  oatmeal  or  a  pound  or  two  of 
good  oil  cake  along  with  his  "neeps,"  he  will,  either 
pure  or  crossed,  hold  his  own  from  start  to  finish  with 
any  other  breed. 
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The   Poultry  Yard. 


CULLING  THE  FLOCKS. 

The  spring  hatched  chickens  should  now  be  suffi- 
ciently grown  and  developed  to  enable  judgment  to  be 
passed  upon  them  as  to  their  fitness  to  form  part  of 
the  laying  flock  for  next  year,  or  to  be  condemned  to 
market.  Let  this  work  be  done  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  all  such  as  are  decided  not  to  be  kept  should  be 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  be  pushed  into  market 
able  birds  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  sooner  they  are 
sold  the  greater  will  be  the  profit  on  them.  All  young 
cockerels  should  be  separated  from  the  pullets,  and 
those  intended  to  be  kept  for  stock  birds  be  given 
separate  quarters,  and  be  fed  for  perfect  development. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  should  be  made  fat,  but 
be  given  sufficient  food,  such  as  wheat,  bone  and  meat 
calculated  to  build  up  strong  and  vigorous  frames. 
The  others  should  be  marketed  as  soon  as  fat  enough. 
The  pullets  intended  to  be  kept  for  winter  and  spring 
layers  should  not  be  fed  so  as  to  become  fat,  but  be 
encouraged  so  as  to  forage  for  themselves  and  be  given 
only  food  rich  in  protein,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  bran 
and  bone,  and  meat  scraps.  The  object  in  feeding  in 
this  way  is  to  build  up  their  frames  and  not  to  induce 
too  early  laying  in  the  fall.  A  pullet  which  begins  to 
lay  very  early  in  the  fall  will  almost  certainly  cease  to 
lay  before  Christmas  and  not  begin  again  until  the 
sp:  ing,  whereas  one  commencing  to  lay  in  October  or 
November  will  generally  lay  all  through  the  winter  if 
given  proper  care  and  attention.  All  old  hens  should 
be  marketed  at  once  before  they  commence  to  moult. 


Bran  is  a  good  food  because  it  contains  more  mine 
ral  matter  than  the  ordinary  ground  food,  and  pro- 
vides the  hens  with  the  substances  required.  It  is  not 
proper  to  feed  it  every  day,  however,  as  it  is  better  to 
avoid  the  use  of  concentrated  foods  in  summer  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  a  mess  of  brau  three  times  a  week 
will  be  found  beneficial.  To  six  quarts  of  bran  add 
one  pound  of  linseed  meal,  giving  a  pound  of  the 
mixture  to  twenty  hens,  allowing  no  other  food  dur- 
ing that  day.  Moisten  it  slightly  and  feed  at  night, 
just  before  the  fowls  go  on  the  roost. — Poultry  Keeper. 


PROPER  FOOD. 


The  natural  food  for  hens  is  grain,  seeds,  bugs, 
worms,  and  herbs  or  grass.  The  neirer  we  come  to 
this  natural  diet,  the  better  for  the  hens.  The  greater 
assortment  of  grain  and  other  foods  they  have  the  bet- 
ter, for  from  these  many  changes  thev  gain  the  advan- 
tage of  having  in  their  system  the  component  parts  of 
each,  all  of  which  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
producing  at  least  one  half  their  own  weight  in  eggs 
each  month  when  they  are  producing  as  they  should. 
Green  food  and  animal  food  of  some  kind  must  be 
.given  them  or  they  will  lack  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  of  a  proper  diet. 


FATTENING  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

It  is  difficult  to  fatten  a  young  chick  because  the 
food  goes  to  growth  of  body  and  warmth  rather  than 
fat.  Chicks  cannot  be  forced  before  they  are  about 
eight  weeks  old.  Experts  who  fatten  them  always  se- 
lect the  healthy  and  vigorous  ones.  They  are  fed  four 
times  a  day  on  the  following  mixture:  Corn  meal,  two 
pounds ;  sifted  ground  oats,  two  pounds ;  bran,  one 
pound  ;  middlings,  one-half  pound  ;  linseed  meal,  four 
ounces  ;  ground  bone,  four  ounces,  and  common  salt, 
one  tablespoonful.  Scald  the  mixture  with  boiling 
water  and  add  one  pound  of  crude  tallow,  stirring 
well,  making  the  mixture  stiff  (not  wet),  and  feed  in 
clean  troughs,  giving  as  much  as  the  chicks  will  eat, 
removing  the  portions  left  over. — Poultry  Keeper. 


A  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  in  a  quart  of  soft  food, 
given  the  hens  on  dry  days,  is  one  of  the  best  medi- 
cines where  disease  appears,  and  it  is  excellent  when 
burned  in  the  poultry  house,  as  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  will  not  only  destroy  the  lice,  but  also  the 
germs  of  the  disease.  Do  not  add  it  to  the  food  dur- 
ing damp  weather.  As  it  is  cheap,  a  supply  should 
be  kept  constantly  for  use. — Poultry  Keeper. 


KILL  THE  SICK  FOWLS. 

No  one  can  afford  to  harbor  sick  fowls  unless  they 
are  v»  ry  valuable  specimens,  and  even  then  the  chance 
of  recovery  or  return  to  usefulness  at  least  is  very  slim. 
If  allowed  to  run  about,  they  will  spread  their  disease 
among  the  rest  of  the  flock.  If  placed  alone  for  treat- 
ment, the  time  and  money  expended  for  nostrums  to 
cure  them  are  beyond  the  value  of  the  fowl.  Much 
time  and  money  and  anxiety  will  be  saved  by  ending 
the  life  of  the  ailing  one.  When  dispatched  and  dis- 
posed of,  there  is  no  danger  of  having  the  troubles 
spread  into  the  young  stock,  nor  will  there  be  any 
danger  in  the  future  of  eating  one  of  its  young  whose 
carcass  may  be  infected  by  disease. 


Your  houses  should  have  been  given  a  spring  clean- 
ing last  month,  but  it  is  not  too  late  now.  June  is  the 
month  to  take  all  precautions  against  lice.  Clean  your 
drop  boards  every  morning,  and  kerosene  your  roosts 
upper  and  under  side  once  a  week.  Kerosene  also 
jour  nest  boxes  at  least  twice  a  month  from  now  until 
cold  weather,  and  renew  the  bedding,  that  your  hens 
may  have  sweet,  clean  nests. 


THE  COLOR  OF  YELKS. 

When  fowls  are  deprived  of  green  food,  the  yelks  of 
their  eggs  are  very  pale  yellow.  These  are  much 
valued  for  cake  baking  Some  people  have  the  notion 
that  these  pale  yelks  denote  inferior  quality,  but  this 
is  not  the  case  ;  it  simply  shows  a  lack  of  green  food, 
a  full  supply  of  which  will  soon  intensify  the  color  of 
the  same.  Again,  many  think  that  a  blood  spot  on 
the  yelk  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  bad  egg.  But  this  is  not 
necessarily  so,  for  at  times  this  spot  is  deposited  upon 
the  yelk  from  a  rupture  caused  as  it  passes  the  oviduct, 
and  is  present  in  the  egg  when  perfectly  fresh. 
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NOTES. 


October  22nd  to  27th,  inclusive,  are  the  dates  that 
have  been  selected  for  the  forthcoming  annual  fair  and 
race  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  So 
ciety,  which  will  be  held  at  the  fair  old  city  of  Ra 
leigh,  the  State  capital.  The  Society  has  almost 
reached  the  fortieth  j  ear  of  its  existence,  and  these 
fairs  and  race  meetings  have  become  a  fixture  that 
serves  to  attract  many  thousands  of  visitors  to  Ealeigh 
during  the  week  in  which  they  are  held.  The  pre 
mium  list  has  recently  been  revised  and  larger  prizes 
will  be  offered  for  live  stock,  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical products,  while  a  more  attractive  race  programme 
was  never  issued  by  the  Society.  Mr.  Charles  Mc 
Namee,  the  president,  who  is  connected  with  famous 
Biltmore  Farms,  is  widely  known  as  an  able  and  thor 
oughly  informed  agriculturist,  while  Messrs.  J.  B 
Pogue,  secretary  and  general  manager,  and  C.  B 
Denson,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  will  direct 
affairs  that  lead  to  the  pronounced  success  of  the  big 
fair  of  1899.  The  management  are  putting  forth  the 
strongest  efforts  to  make  the  fair  this  fall  a  big  success, 
and  the  outlook  is  all  that  could  be  asked  for.  As 
usual,  the  race  programme  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features,  and  a  larger  amount  of  money 
will  be  offered  in  purses.  This  department  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  W.  C.  McMackin,  as  for  several  years  past,  and 
the  purses  offered  for  trotters,  pac.rs  and  runners 
range  from  $100  to  $300  each,  the  latter  being  offered 
for  the  2:18  class,  trotting  and  pacing,  which  will  be 
decided  on  Thursday,  the  big  day  of  the  fair. 

During  the  week  following  the  State  Fair  at  Raleigh 
will  be  held  the  annual  fair  aud  race  meeting  of  the 
Piedmont  Fair  Association  at  Winston,  which  is  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  progressive  cities  in  the  Old 
North  State.  Secretary  G.  E.  Webb,  of  the  Piedmont 
Fair  Association,  is  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  energy 
and  progress,  aud  under  his  management  the  fair  of 
1899  at  Winston  was  a  grand  success,  and  the  forth 
coming  one  will  be  conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Liberal  premiums  and  prizes  will  be  offered  for  live 
stock,  agricultural  and  mechanical  products,  while  an 
attractive  race  programme  has  been  prepared.  As  at 
Raleigh  purses  of  sufficient  size  will  be  offered  to  at- 
tract good  horses,  interesting  contests  may  be  expected 
in  the  different  classes  for  trotters,  pacers  and  runners. 


Mambrino,  who  was  bred  by  W.  E.  McAfee,  Shelby 
City,  Ky.,  aud  is  now  six  years  old,  was  fast  as  a  yearl- 
ing and  even  more  promising  at  two  years  old,  but 
went  wrong,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
season  was  driven  on  the  road.  If  the  gelding  keeps 
right  he  should  trot  in  2:15  before  the  close  of  the 
present  season. 


The  1900  crop  of  thoroughbred  yearlings  from  the 
Ellerslie  Stud,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  the  property  of 
R  J.  Hancock  &Son,  were  sold  in  the  American  Horse 
Exchange  paddocks,  Sheepshead  Bay,  New  York,  on 
Monday,  Juue  21st,  when  eighteen  head  were  disposed 
of  for  $4,760,  an  average  of  $264.44  per  head,  which 
was  not  satisfactory,  as  higher  prices  should  have  ruled 
considering  the  quality  of  the  stock  offered.  The 
Charaxus  Ethie  colt  brought  the  top  price  of  $1,800, 
while  more  mon^y  was  expected  for  the  filly  by  Cha- 
raxus, out  of  Ada  Belle,  a  full  sister  to  Charade,  and 
Mabelle,  but  P.  M.  Civill  got  her  for  $525  The  bay 
colt  by  Charaxus,  out  of  Ninone,  fell  to  J.  J.  McCaffer- 
ty's  bid  of  $400,  while  R.  Baker  got  the  chestnut  colt  by 
Eon  out  of  Vigilance,  for  $225,  but  W.  Lakeland  had 
to  put  up  $300  for  the  black  colt  by  Charaxus,  out  of 
Helmwind.  A  chestnut  filly  by  Eon,  out  of  Mermaid, 
the  dam  of  Merry  Day  and  Eouic  went  to  H.  D. 
Brown  for  $325,  while  others  fell  to  various  bidders  at 
lower  figures. 


One  of  the  most  consistent  performers  out  so  far  is 
the  big  bay  gelding  Rustler,  owntd  by  E.  D.  Chris 
tian,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  who  commenced  the  season  a 
green  horse,  making  his  first  start  at  the  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  Gentlemen's  Driving  Park,  Baltimore,  where 
he  won  a  couplj  of  races,  and  was  victorious  in  two 
more  at  Prospect  Park,  Baltimore,  during  the  follow- 
ing week,  winning  in  straight  heats  and  trotting  to  a 
record  of  2:221,  which  would  have  been  seveial  sec 
onds  faster  had  there  have  been  anything  to  force  him 
out.  Rustler  has  been  trained  and  driven  by  C.  A. 
Pusey,  who  in  years  past  has  had  out  such  good  ones 
as  Mosul,  2:091  ;  Firewood,  2:17},  and  others.  This 
son  of  Hustler  Russell,  2:12},  and   Lady  Pilot,   Pilot 


Mr.  T.  O  Sandy,  of  the  Grove  Farm,  Burkeville, 
Va.,  reports  a  prosperous  season,  and  states  that  nu- 
merous sales  of  Holstein  cattle,  hogs  and  poul- 
try have  been  made  at  satisfactory  prices,  while  his 
imported  hackney  stallion,  the  Duke,  has  been  liber- 
ally patronized  by  farmers  and  others  in  that  section, 
and  in  some  instances  by  breeders  from  a  distance. 
The  Duke  is  stoutly  made,  of  very  handsome  pro- 
portions, and  one  of  the  best  tempered,  most  cheerful 
driving  horses  to  be  found  anywhere.  Among  the 
mares  bred  to  this  good  looking  son  of  Silver  Star  du- 
ring the  present  season  were  Berdena,  a  fine  looking 
bay  mare  by  Marathon,  a  son  of  the  great  show  horse 
King  Rene,  dam  Duster  by  Golddust,  and  Lady 
Rodes,  a  bloodlike,  handsome  daughter  of  Netherland 
from  a  mare  by  General  Hatch,  second  dam  by  im- 
ported Consternation,  third  dam  the  famous  Rodes 
mare,  who  produced  the  noted  Lady  Thorne,  2:18; 
Mambrino  Patchen,  the  great  broodmare  sire,  and 
Kentucky  Clay. 

Broad  Rook. 


The  Orange  (Va.)  Horseman's  Association  will  hold 
the  third  annual  horse  show  at  Orange,  Va.,  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  August  2d  and  3d,  when  valuable 
prizes  will  be  offered  for  thoroughbred,  standard 
breds,  heavy  draught,  roadsters,  hunters,  hackneys, 
aud  saddlers.  The  Hon.  C.  C.  Taliaferro,  of  Orange, 
is  president  of  the  Society,  and  Dr.  Frank  B  Perry 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Entries  must  be  made  before 
28th  of  July. 
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fliscellaneous. 


PROPOSED  TOBACCO  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
AND  MODEL  FARM. 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  an  open  letter  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Virginia  from  Major 
E.  V.  Gaines,  of  Charlotte  Co.,  in  which  he  urged 
upon  the  Board  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  estab 
lishment  of  a  Tobacco  Experiment  Station  in  South 
side  Virginia.  It  affords  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
give  our  support  to  this  proposition,  whilst  not  com 
mittiug  ourselves  to  the  details  of  the  plan  suggested. 
We  have  repeatedly  urged  in  years  gone  by  that  jus 
tice  to  the  tobacco  growers  and  the  truckers  of  Tide 
water  Virginia  demanded  the  provision  of  an  experi- 
ment station  in  the  tobacco  and  trucking  sections  of 
this  State.  From  no  fault  of  the  Experiment  Station 
at  Blacksburg,  or  of  its  able  Director,  that  Station  can 
do  nothing  to  help  either  the  tobacco  grower  or  the 
Tidewater  trucker.  The  location  of  the  Station,  on 
the  mountains  of  Southwest  Virginia,  absolutely  pre- 
cludes it  from  doing  work  in  these  lines.  The  ueces 
sity,  therefore,  for  the  establishment  of  another  Station 
must  be  conceded  if  the  same  help  is  to  be  extended 
to  the  tobacco  growers  and  truckers  which  is  already 
extended  to  farmers  engaged  in  other  lines  of  agricul 
tural  production.  Justice  also  demands  this,  and  de- 
mands it  at  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  funds  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  for  the  development  of 
its  work  and  the  extension  of  its  usefulness  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State  are  raised  by  the  tax  upon  fertili 
zers.  To  this  fund  there  are  no  greater  contributors 
than  the  tobacco-growers  and  truckers  They  are  the 
men  who  use  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  fertilizer 
sold  in  the  State,  and  they  have  a  paramount  claim  to 
any  surplus  beyond  what  is  absolutely  required  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  department  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  their  interests,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Legislature  in  the  statute 
lately  passed.  That  there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done 
in  carrying  on  experiments  in  tobacco  growing  and 
curing  has  been  recognized  by  the  special  provision 
recently  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
carrying  on  of  work  in  these  lines.  It  is  a  fact  that 
examination  of  the  records  will  bear  out  that  consid 
ering  the  value  of  the  tobacco  industry  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  States  less  scientific  work  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  that  industry  than  in  that  of  any  other 
branch  of  agricultural  industry.  We  most  earnestly 
beg  of  the  Board  that  they  will  take  up  this  question 
at  once  and  devise  waj  s  and  means  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  to  be  of  perma- 
nent value  it  must  be  put  under  the  supervision  and 


direction  of  a  scientist  of  recognized  ability.  No 
amateur  work  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  ease.  In  our 
opinion,  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  McBryde,  the  Director  of  the  Blacks- 
burg Station,  who  would  be  able  to  give  the  Station 
the  advantage,  not  only  of  his  ability  and  long  expe- 
rience, but  of  the  help  of  the  National  provision  for 
experiment  stations,  and  thus  lighten  the  cost  to  the 
State.  We  would  urge  the  farmers  of  the  State,  and 
especially  the  tobacco  and  truck  growers,  to  give  this 
project  their  help,  and  to  impress  upon  the  members 
of  the  Board  the  importance  of  helping  these  two  in- 
dustries in  the  way  suggested. 


VIRGINIA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

State  Agricultural  and  riechanical  College. 

Availing  ouiselvesof  the  opportunity  of  a  day  or 
two's  rest,  we  took  a  trip  to  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises of  this  college,  and  leel  that  we  should  fail  in 
our  duty  to  the  college  and  to  the  people  of  the  State 
did  we  not,  at  the  first  opportunity,  avail  ourselves  of 
what  we  then  saw  and  learnt,  to  commend  the  work 
done  at  the  college,  and  to  ask  for  it  the  liberal  sup- 
port and  patronage  of  all  our  people,  and  especially 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  Since  Dr.  McBryde  took 
charge  of  the  college,  a  complete  revolution  has  been 
worked.  From  being  poorly  patronized  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  and  having  only  a  smail  reputation 
as  a  seat  of  learning  for  the  technical  training  of  the 
young  men  of  the  State,  it  has  come  to  be  realized 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  tech- 
nical colleges  in  the  South,  and,  with  this  realization, 
has  come  the  necessity  for  constant  enlargement  of  the 
accommodation  for  students,  both  in  the  way  of  bar- 
rack room  and  of  shops  for  the  practical  prosecution 
of  the  actual  work  incidental  to  the  course  of  studies 
to  be  followed.  Fortunately,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  has  had  the  wisdom  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  work  being  done  at  the  college,  and  has 
made  appropriations  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  In- 
stitution. As  a  result,  the  college  now  has  prob- 
ably the  finest  equipment  of  shops,  tools,  and 
appliances,  of  any  Institution  of  learning  in  the 
South,  and  is  on  a  par  with  some  of  the  best  of  the 
Northern  colleges.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  me- 
chanical but  to  the  agricultural  departments  of  the 
college.  Coincident  with  this  enlargement  of  the 
practical  needs  of  the  college,  Dr.  McBryde  and  the 
Board  of  Visitors  have  made  it  a  point  to  secure  a 
faculty  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  place.  This  com- 
prises a  staff  of  professors  and  assistants  in  all  branches 
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of  engineering,  chemistry  and  agricultural  economics, 
and  the  courses  of  study  are  so  laid  out  that  no  stu- 
dent who  will  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  offered 
can  fail  to  leave  the  college  fitted  for  his  life's  work  in 
all  that  should  make  success  a  certainty.  We  were 
delighted  to  see  how  fully  the  students  appeared  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  offered  them,  and  with 
what  pleasure  and  pride  they  recognized  the  work  of 
Dr.  McBryde  and  the  whole  faculty.  There  was  only 
one  tinge  of  sadness  connected  with  our  visit,  and 
that  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  amongst  the 
class  of  graduates  of  something  like  thirty  students, 
all  fine  intelligent  looking  young  men,  and  all  fortu- 
nately equipped  with  that  special  learning  which  the 
South  so  greatly  needs  to  develop  its  marvellous  re 
sources,  there  was  only  one  student  who  graduated 
in  the  agricultural  course.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  Whilst  we  need,  and  need  badly,  all  the 
civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers  with  which 
the  college  can  supply  us,  we  need  also,  and  need 
still  more  badly,  all  the  scientifically  trained  farmers 
and  horticulturists  which  it  can  supply.  Until  we 
secure  upon  our  farms  men  of  this  class,  we  cannot 
expect  to  make  that  headway  in  agriculture  in  all  its 
phases  which  modern  requirements  call  for.  Farmers 
in  the  South,  unfortunately,  do  not  realize  yet  what 
openings  there  are  for  the  utilization  of  science  on  the 
farm.  Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agri- 
culture, wrote  recently  that  he  had  applicants  for 
men  to  fill  positions  on  farms  who  had  had  scientific 
training  at  the  college,  largely  in  excess  of  his  ability 
to  supply  them,  and  at  salaries  as  good  as  those  paid 
young  men  iu  other  walks  of  life.  This  will  be  the 
case  all  over  the  country  shortly,  and  we  hope  to 
see  Virginia  farmers'  sons  competing  for  these  posi- 
tions or  scientifically  managing  their  own  farms. 
They  cannot  do  so  unless  properly  trained.  At 
Blacksburg  this  training  can  be  given  them,  and  we 
would  urge  that  it  be  availed  of  and  that  the  gradua- 
ting class  every  year  shall  at  least  have  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  men  who  have  taken  the  agricultural  course. 
"Agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  arts  and 
the  sciences,'"  and  is  the  noblest  calling  to  which  man 
can  aspire. 


TIDEWATER  NOTES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Why  do  so  many  Virginians  stick  to  tobacco  rais 
ing !  It  is  not  now  considered  and  used  as  currency  as 
it  used  to  be  when  the  salaries  of  public  officials  and 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  paid  in  tobacco.  The 
old  bachelors  need  not  raise  it  thinking  to  buy  a  wife 
with  it  as  they  did  iu  1620,  when  for  120  lbs.  of  good 
Virginia  tobacco  a  man  could  buy  a  good  wife. 


The  tobacco  then  was  worth  sixty  six  and  two  thirds 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  the  only  case  I  remember 
of  hearing  or  knowing  about  of  arriving  at  a  cash  value 
or  tobacco  value  placed  on  the  fair  sex.  Here  it  is :  A 
woman  in  one  scale  and  120  lbs.  of  tobacco  worth  $80 
in  the  other.  It  would  be  a  pretty  scrubby  sort  of  a 
wife  a  bachelor  could  purchase  nowadays  with  120 
lbs.  of  Virginia  tobacco  at  present  prices. 

He  had  best,  therefore,  turn  his  attention  to  sheep 
or  pigs,  or  even  goats  or  poultry,  if  rightly  located. 
If  near  his  market,  he  can  profitably  make  milk  for 
the  retail  market.  It  will  sell  in  most  any  city  iu  Vir- 
ginia for  six  to  eight  cents  per  quart.  If  farther  away 
from  the  market,  then  he  can  make  butter  as  cheaply 
j  as  at  the  North  or  West,  and  get  more  for  it  here  than 
there. 

Tobacco  growing  plays  mischief  with  the  soil,  rob- 
|  bing  it  of  its  fertility ;  and  the  tobacco,  also,  plays 
•  mischief  with  the  muscles  and  mental  ability  and 
nerves  of  the  youth  of  our  country.  It  is  a  hard  crop  ; 
hard  on  the  soil  and. hard  on  the  user. 

What  Virginia  soil  needs  U  more  legumes,  more 
cows,  more  peas,  and  more  cow-peas.  Oar  truckers 
should  let  their  truck  lands  rest ;  or,  what  is  better 
still,  set  them  the  task  of  growing  three  to  five  tons 
of  clover  hay  to  the  acre  per  annum.  This  the  truck- 
ing land  will  do. 

The  Virginia  farmer  must  diversify  and  multiply 
his  crops.  It  must  not  be  all  corn,  all  cotton,  all 
tobacco,  or  all  truck. 

We  are  just  through  our  great  strawberry  harvest. 
There  are  hundreds  of  two-year  old  berry  fields 
which,  if  left  alone,  would  another  year,  and  even 
later  on  this  year,  yield  a  big  cutting  of  clover — the 
only  trouble  being  to  cut  it  on  account  of  the  ridges  on 
which  the  berries  are  planted. 

Nature  is  doing  her  very  best  to  teach  our  truckers 
uew  tricks,  but  the  truckers  seem  to  prefer  to  buy 
nitrogen  in  sacks  with  shekels  rather  than  save  it  up 
from  the  air  with  leguminous  crops.  It  looks  bad  to 
see  so  much  land  lying  idle  and  unproductive.  As  a 
rule,  many  of  our  farmers  are  good  local  politicians, 
bur  very  poor  students  of  political  economy. 

Eastern  Virginia  is  surely  a  fine  field  for  sheep, 
cattle,  poultry  and  pigs.  Much  of  it  is  also  good  for 
grass  and  grain.  All  of  it  is  good  for  one  or  more  of 
the  crops  which  we  now  buy  in  immense  quautities 
from  sections  1,560  to  2,000  miles  away.  I  recently 
bought  a  pound  of  first  class  butter  for  23  cents.  This 
butter  was  made  away  up  in  Wisconsin. 

I  never  knew  of  our  butter  makers  here  selling  a 
good  article  of  butter  for  less  than  25  cents,  while 
much  of  it  is  sold  for  30  to  10  cents  per  pound.  The 
Wisconsin  man  makes  his  butter  from  land  costing 
much  more,  probably,  than  our  Virginia  land — makes 
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it  in  a  shorter  growing  season  ;  then  he  has  a  long 
winter  and  a  lean,  short,  stingy  summer,  while  we 
have  a  long  growing  season  and  a  very  short,  mild 
winter  ;  and  then  he  must  pay  the  freight  and  pay  for 
the  packages,  and  he  is  lucky  if  he  gets  12i  or  15  cents 
per  pound  net  for  his  most  excellent  butter. 

Mixed  farming  pays  here  in  Eastern  Virginia  near 
the  sea — near  the  great  markets.  It  will  pay  all  over 
the  South.     Let  our  people  intelligently  try  it. 

Norfolk,  Va.  A.  Jeffees. 


PROPOSED  TOBACCO  EXPERIHENT  STATION 
AND  nODEL  FARn. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  open  letter  of  Major 
E.  V.  Gaines  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Planter. 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  subject  in  advance  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board,  but  I  promise  to  bring  the 
matter  up,  and  it  shall  have  that  careful  consideration 
which  is  due  both  on  account  of  the  author  and  the 
important  matter  suggested. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board,  I  will  say  that  we  are 
always  glad  of  any  plans  or  suggestions  given  with  a 
view  to  aiding  and  advancing  the  material  interests 
of  Virginia,  and  particularly  everything  connected 
with  its  agricultural  welfare.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
say  that  I  believe  the  Board,  together  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  is  now  doing  good,  and  will 
do  more  in  the  future. 

But  if,  for  any  reason — either  of  indifference  or  in- 
capacity—the Board  fails  to  do  this,  and  reorganiza 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  de- 
manded, I  think  it  would  be  in  order  for  the  members 
of  the  State  Board  to  be  paid  for  their  services  just 
as  they  are  in  other  departments  of  State.  Here 
is  a  Board  of  which  so  much  is  expected,  and  at  whose 
disposal  there  will  probably  be  130,000  or  more  to 
disburse,  and  whose  members  serve  the  State  free. 

The  farmers  of  Virginia  (who  pay  so  largely  the 
taxes)  ought  not  to  allow  such  a  service,  nor  ever 
complain  if  it  is  indifferent. 

Julian  M.  Euffin, 
President  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


THE  FAILING  OF  FARMERS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

In  the  June  number,  page  322,  Mr.  James  B.  Hun 
nicut  has  an  article  on  the  subject  of  wheat  hay. 
will  say  thaf,  for  feed,  it  is  superior  to  any  timothy  or 
other  hay.     I  sowed  my  wheat  mixed  with  crimson 
clover.     I  cut  it  early  in  May  while  the  wheat  was  in 


the  dough  state,  aid  cured  it  well  before  housing.  I 
feed  nothing  else — no  corn,  oats,  or  other  grain.  My 
horses  can  be  seen  working  every  day.  They  are  in 
good  condition.  Now  that  Mr.  Hunnicut  has  pointed 
the  way,  shall  we  follow  it,  or  will  we  continue  to  be 
the  "men  with  the  hoe"  only?  He  shows  that,  as 
wheat,  it  is  worth  $10  per  acre;  as  hay,  it  is  worth  $30. 
"This  is  getting  down  to  business,"  and  it  is  because 
farmers  neglect  to  take  businesslike  courses  that  they 
are  so  poor  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Tn  other  words, 
so  long  as  we  use  our  muscle  only,  we  will  remain  to 
the  end  the  "man  with  the  hoe."  But  when  we  make 
use  of  our  brains  along  with  our  muscle,  then  we  shall 
begin  to  advance.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
farmers  should  not  be  the  cream  of  the  earth  if  they 
will  only  use  their  brains.  When  the  farmer  begins 
to  study  and  learn  the  "hows"  and  "reasons  why," 
then  he  will  begin  to  emancipate  himself  from  being 
merely  "a  man  with  the  hoe"  to  being  a  man  with 
money  power.  Farmers  are  enriching  every  other 
class  of  men  and  every  day  becoming  poorer  them- 
selves, simply  because  they  do  not  make  use  of  their 
brains.  Almost  everything  we  raise  on  a  farm  be- 
comes valuable  only  after  some  one  else  gets  possession 
of  it.  Well,  we  have  but  ourselves  to  blame.  We 
are  simply  made  a  cat's  paw  by  others  to  pull  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

Are  we  to  remain  in  this  condition  ?  Mr.  Hunnicut, 
for  one,  is  not,  that  is  certain.  Farming  is  God's  own 
calling.  We  must  go  on  increasing  production  and 
finding  new  uses  for  it,  and  so  get  more  out  of  it.  We 
must  either  advance  or  fall  back  and  fail  in  the  pur- 
poses for  which  God  created  us.  We  are  in  need  of 
emancipation  from  many  things,  and  especially  from 
working  without  thinking.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  land;  we  can  make  it  just  what  we  want  to, 
and  can  raise  almost  anything  we  choose  to.  Will  we 
do  it?  If  so,  then  the  next  thing  is  to  make  the 
best  out  of  it  possible.  Farmers  are  the  only  class  of 
laboring  men  I  know  who  are  kept  poor  by  their  own 
ignorance.  Even  the  coal  miners  make  more  money 
than  we  do  and  do  less  work,  and  yet  many  farmers 
are  men  of  fine  education — many  have  had  college 
educations — and  yet  can't  make  anything  farming. 
They  remain  on  the  farm  simply  in  "the  man  with  the 
hoe"  condition,  never  once  putting  to  work  the  same 
brain  powers  they  would  have  to  use  in  any  other  pro- 
fession in  order  to  succeed.  Whenever  the  farmer 
begins  to  use  his  brain  along  with  his  muscle,  then  he 
will  take  his  place  among  and  above  all  other  profes- 
sions. Wheat  is  not  the  only  thing  we  are  wasting. 
Almost  everything  we  raise  would  net  ub  double  what 
it  does  if  properly  utilized.  It  should  be  our  business 
to  find  out  the  "how."     Will  we  do  it? 

Nottoway  Co.,  Va.  H. 
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OLD  SOUTH  STATE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

A  careful  study  and  comparison  of  conditions  of  soil 
and  climates  shows  me  that  the  most  favorably  situa- 
ted lands  for  modern,  intelligent,  intensive  methods 
in  agriculture  are  those  of  the  flat,  "mulatto,  isiu 
glass"  lands  of  the  East  Coast  from  Savauuah  river 
to  Norfolk ;  the  best  located,  best  conditioned,  and 
best  adapted  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  present 
desirable  articles  of  food  for  men  and  animals,  and  raw 
material  of  manufactures.  The  best  located,  because 
of  a  very  gentle  slope  to  the  South  and  East,  protected 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  mountains,  which  ward  the 
cold  waves  to  the  northward,  but  do  not  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  timely  rains  so  far  South  and  under  the 
influence  of  tropical  temperatures  as  to  render  very 
little  artificial  warming  necessary.  So  well  condi 
tioned  from  the  warm,  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  so  flat 
as  to  readily  hold  fertility  and  moisture,  and  so  well 
adapted  by  character  of  soil  and  level  condition  that 
the  land  is  uniform  in  character,  and  can  be  cul- 
tivated at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  the  fertility 
kept  up. 

All  the  discoveries  of  advantages  in  particular  crops 
of  vegetables  or  cereals  are  especially  directed  to  these 
lands,  all  the  more  modern,  more  scientific  and  exct 
methods  of  culture  are  especially  aimed  at  and  appli- 
cable, while  all  the  labor  saving  systems  and  modern 
appliances  seem  to  have  been  especially  perfected  for 
use  here. 

A  system  of  irrigation  adapted  to  all  farm  work  is 
the  grand  new  birth  near  at  hand,  but  until  its  en 
trance  no  climate  and  no  soil  conditions  are  better- 
prepared  to  grow  crops  to  perfection  than  these  flat 
lands,  and  those  of  the  Old  South  State  in  particular. 

To  enter  into  particulars,  we  find  every  crop  grown 
in  the  North  growing  quicker  and  in  greater  perfection 
and  adapted  to  a  rotation  admitting  of  the  growth  of 
three  crops  a  year  in  South  Carolina  against  one  in 
Illinois. 

Wheat  planted  in  October  and  November  yields 
equally  with  wheat  at  the  North,  while  the  crop  is 
taken  off  early  enough  to  be  followed  by  corn,  pota 
toes,  peas,  etc  Oats  may  be  grown  in  winter,  or 
spring  rye  and  barley  as  winter  crops,  corn  (early  and 
late),  potatoes  (early  and  late),  two  crops,  while  every 
other  crop  in  the  list  of  farm  products — broomcorn, 
hemp,  buckwheat,  and  especially  every  article  of  gar 
den  tiuck  and  vegetable  luxury,  flourish  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  most  noted  asparagus  gardens  in  the 
world  ;  the  earliest  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  beets,  cauli 
flower,  celery  the  year  rouud,  melons.  ;  in  fact,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  better  adapted  to  a  perfect 
character  of  product,  while  the  climate  is  of  the  kind 
that  farm  and  garden  work  are  continuous  the  year 


round.  Much  of  the  land  lies  low,  but  its  great  fer- 
tility and  perfect  adaptation  to  hold  both  moisture 
and  fertility  warrants  the  outlay  of  all  the  expeuse  of 
dyking  and  ditching.  Both  of  these  are  eminently 
practicable.  Upon  these  first  bottoms  the  largest 
crops  are  grown,  and  especially  in  dry  seasons  are  the 
advantages  of  these  lands  apparent.  The  second  bot- 
toms, which  is  the  character  of  a  very  large  part  of 
the  lands  of  South  Carolina,  are  especially  well 
adapted  to  all  farm  and  garden  crops  where  it  is  desi- 
rable to  do  a  good  part  of  the  work  in  autumn  and 
early  spring. 

The  same  intelligence  displayed  in  adapting  crops  to 
soils  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  North  will  here 
reap  double  reward. 

New  York.  S.  S.  Boyce. 


A  TOBACCO  EXPERIHENT  STATION  AND  MODEL 
FARH. 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

[No.  2.] 

To  the  Hon.  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Virginia  : 

The  subject  of  my  former  letter  has  elicited  great 
interest  in  agricultural  circles  in  the  State,  and  I  find 
from  letters  received  on  the  subject  that  some  misap- 
prehensions prevail. 

It  is  not  my  idea  that  the  Experiment  Station  and 
Model  Farm,  to  be  established  by  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  to- 
bacco interest,  but  only  that  it  shall  be  located  in  the 
tobacco  belt,  and  that  tobacco  shall  be  primary.  Nor 
do  I  propose  to  involve  the  Station  in  any  fight  the 
planters  may  have  with  the  trust,  or  to  make  it  a  part 
of  the  political  machinery  of  the  State,  a  mistake 
which  killed  the  Grange  and  Alliance  organizations  in 
Virginia. 

The  Co  operative  Unions  will  be  distinct  from  the 
Experiment  Station,  and  all  other  organizations  in  the 
Sate,  and  will  be  supported  entirely  by  the  private 
contributions  of  its  membership  ;  but  it  is  contempla- 
ted to  give  the  Association  of  Tobacco  Unions  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  in  map- 
ping out  the  work  through  its  Executive  Committee  in 
conjunction  with  the  Board. 

I  have  written  the  Attorney  General  for  his  opinion 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Board  iu  the 
premises  ;  he  is  now  engaged  in  its  preparation  ;  I  had 
hoped  to  have  it  in  time  for  your  issue,  as  the  Board 
will  meet  before  another  paper  comes  out,  and  will,  I 
assume,  take  this  subject  up. 

As  germain  to  it,  however,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
remind  you  of  the  work  done  along  this  line  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  Scrap  op  History. 

You  will  recollect,  Mr.  Editor,  that  time  and  time 
again  I  brought  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Board.  For  three  j  ears  I  labored  to  effect  the 
co  operation  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Blacksburg 
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with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  iu  the  establish-   imply  the  establishment  of  an  Experiment  Station 


ment  of  subsidiary  or  outlying  Stations  one  of  which 
I  wanted  in  the  Tobacco  Belt,  to  be  devoted  to  that 
interest.  But  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  the 
suhject,  in  the  way  of  legislation  and  means,  seemed 
so  insurmountable  that  the  matter  was  finally  pushed 
aside  for  another  scheme. 

Finding  that  the  authorities  at  Washington  were 
willing  to  co  operate  with  us  along  this  line,  I  induced 
the  Board  to  go  to  Washington  aud  confer  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  aud  the  heads  of  the  different 
departments.  We  met  with  a  cordial  reception  and 
assurances  of  hearty  support  in  our  work.  Professor 
Milton  Whitney,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Soil  Inves- 
tigations, proffered  his  services,  if  we  would  only  pay 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  work. 

The  Board  appropriated  $1,000  for  this  purpose,  a 
member  of  his  staff  was  detailed  for  the  purpose,  and, 
after  a  year's  investigations,  a  tentative  soil  map  was 
prepared. 

Following  in  the  liue  of  his  suggestions,  iu  order  to 
give  our  planters  and  farmers  the  practical  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  appropriations  made  bv  Congress 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  researches  and  investigations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  the 
Board  authorized  the  Committee  on  Analytical  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  of  which  the  writer  was  chair- 
man, to  inaugurate  a  system  of  ''Soil  Test  Experiments" 
in  the  four  principal  formations  of  the  State. 

Though  this  work  was  conducted  without  the  neces 
sary  means  of  making  strictly  scientific  tests,  the  re- 
salt  was,  nevertheless,  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. Had  these  experiments  been  continued,  the  re- 
sults would  have  proved  of  great  value  to  the  agricul 
tare  of  the  State. 

Experiments  were  made  in  Hanover,  James  City, 
Charlotte  and  Pittsylvania— corn,  trucks,  dark  and 
bright  tobacco.  While  $500  was  appropriated  for  this 
purpose,  a  small  portion  only  of  which  was  expended, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  get  the  Board  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  subject  to  give  the  attention  necessa- 
ry. In  fact,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  carry  on 
these  experiments  with  the  means  and  appliances  at 
the  command  of  the  Board  ;  and  as  it  required  a  great 
deal  of  extra  labor  and  responsibility,  for  which  there 
was  no  compensation  provided,  the  work  was  aban- 
doned without  even  publishing  my  report. 

If  Mr.  Koiner  will  look  among  the  Archives  of  the 
Department  and  hunt  that  report  up  and  give  it  to  you 
for  publication;  I  think  you  will  find  it  worthy  a  place 
in  your  columns,  certainly  as  a  starting  point  for  our 
new  Experiment  Station. 

By  the  way,  Dr.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist  of  North 
Carolina,  writes  me  that  the  quotation  I  made  from 
the  act.  approved  29th  December,  is  copied  from  the 
decision  of  Judge  Seymour  in  the  Fertilizer  case, 
which  was  afterward  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
ol  the  Uuited  States,  and  reviewed  b>  Chief  Justice 
Fuller. 

In  Conclusion. 

I  claim  that  the  language  of  the  law  is  imperative, 
vide  section  7,  page  4,  viz.,  "Any  surplus  of  said 
fands  shall  be  used  by  the  Board  for  carrying  on  ex 
periments  iu  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  plants,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  what  fertilizers  are  best  suited  to 
the  various  crops  of  the  Scate,"  &c.     If  this  does  not 


what  does  it  meant  The  former  Board,  as  I  have 
shown,  undertook  to  carry  on  these  experiments  with- 
out any  specific  authority,  so  impressed  was  it  with 
the  necessity.  Up  to  this  act,  the  legislation  of  the 
State  has  fallen  short  of  the  exigencies  of  agriculture 
in  regulating  the  control  of  the  fertilizer  trade.  To 
inspect  samples,  analyze  and  publish,  as  has  been 
done  up  to  this  time,  does  keep  out  interlopers  and 
protect  the  honest  manufacturer  iu  his  business,  but  it 
only  gives  the  farmer  the  commercial  value  of  what  he 
buys.  The  Analyses  and  Bulletin,  published  by  the 
Commissioner,  informs  the  farmer  whether  the  goods 
come  up  to  the  guarantee  in  nitrogen,  potash,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  what  that  amount  was  worth  at 
the  Seaboard  when  the  Association  of  Chemists  met 
and  found  the  value. 

But  how  does  the  farmer  know  whether  the  fertili- 
zer contains  the  elements  that  his  crop  or  his  lands 
need,  and  in  the  proportion  wanted.  He  must  pro- 
ceed to  experiment  by  applying  the  fertilizer  to  his 
crop  in  the  soil ;  but  he  has  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  much  is  due  to  each  of  the  elements  contained  or 
all  combined — how  much  to  the  season,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion, or  what  unknown  causes  may  operate  to  control 
the  result.  So  that  without  an  Experiment  Station  to 
carry  on  these  experiments  the  planter  is  left  wholly 
in  tne  dark  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
fallen  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

How  important  and  significant  is  this  fact,  when  we 
consider  that  $5,000,000  is  expended  annually  in  ferti- 
lizers by  the  Virginia  farmers,  and  that  they  are  now 
forced  to  adopt  the  intensive  system,  and  use  more  and 
more  every  year!    What  else  can  the  law  meant 

Bich'd  V.  Gaines. 

Mossingford,  June  28,  1900. 


THE  LATE  A.  P.  ROWE,  FREDERICKSBURG,  VA. 

We  regret  to  have  to  chronicle  the  death  of  one  of 
our  oldest  subscribers  and  one  of  the  oldest  breeders 
of  pure- bred  live  stock  in  the  South — the  Hon.  A.  P. 
Rowe,  Mayor  of  Fredericksburg.  He  died  on  the  31st 
of  May,  and  was  interred  on  the  2d  of  June.  He  had 
reached  more  than  the  allotted  span  of  life— being  83 
years  of  age — yet  was  active  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  Mayor  of  the  city  to  the  last.  He  had  filled 
many  positions  of  honor  in  his  community — having 
been  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, and  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society.  In  all 
these  he  measured  up  to  the  highest  standard.  As  a 
breeder  of  Jerseys  and  Berkshire  hogs,  he  was  known 
throughout  the  South — his  herds  having  won  pre- 
miums at  all  the  leading  fairs  for  years.  We  tender 
our  sympathy  to  his  family. 
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A  CHANCE  FOR  THE  BIRDS  AT  LAST. 

The  most  important  measure  ever  introduced  in 
Congress  in  the  interest  of  game  and  bird  protec 
tion  passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on  the  l>*th 
instant.  It  had  previously  passed  the  House  with 
only  twenty-three  negative  votes.  I  refer  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Lacey  bird  bill.  This  was  in 
troduced  in  the  House  by  the  Hon.  John  F.  Lacey,  of 
Iowa,  early  in  the  session,  and  he  has  worked  like  a 
Trojan  for  it  ever  since.  This  League  has  also  done 
stalwart  work  in  the  interest  of  the  measure.  Our  3,000 
members,  distributed  throughout  the  entire  United 
States,  have  written  and  caused  to  be  written  thons 
ands  of  letters  to  the  members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  imploring  them  to  support  the  bill.  Farther- 
more,  our  members  have  caused  thousands  of  business 
men  and  farmers  to  write  similar  letters.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  measure  introduced  in  Congress  in  the  last 
ten  years  has  created  so  much  popular  interest  all  over 
the  country,  or  has  caused  so  great  a  flood  of  petitions 
from  the  people  as  the  Lacey  bill  has.  It  is  entirely 
conservative  to  estimate  that  more  than  10,000  letters 
have  been  delivered  in  the  capitol  building  within  the 
past  four  months,  praying  for  the  success  of  Lacey's 
bill. 

And  the  people's  representatives  have  responded 
nobly.  The  millinery  interests  made  a  desperate  fight 
against  the  measure,  but  we  have  won  a  glorious  vie 
tory  over  them,  and  the  result  will  soon  be  seen  in  a 
rapid  increase  of  birds  and  game  animals  through- 
out the  whole  country. 

No  more  shipping  of  prairie  chickens  from  Minne 
sota  to  Chicago  or  New  York,  labeled  "poultry.'' 
No  more  shipping  of  venison  from  Wisconsin  or  Mich- 
igan to  Chicago  or  New  York,  labeled  "veal"  or 
"mutton"  ;  no  more  shipping  of  quail  from  Kansas, 
Texas,  Oklahoma  or  the  Indian  Territory  to  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  labeled  "eggs," 
or  anything  else. 

No  more  shipping  of  bird  skins  from  Florida,  Ala 
bama,  Louisiana  or  any  other  State  to  New  York  or 
elsewhere,  labeled  anything  else  than  what  they  really 
are. 

No  more  contracting  for  20,000  birds  to  be  slaugh- 
tered in  Maryland,  to  be  shipped  to  New  York ;  no 
more  slaughtering  of  sea  gulls  on  the  New  England 
coast  or  elsewhere,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  any 
State,  and  shipping  them  to  millinery  bird  hogs  in 
New  York,  no  matter  how  labeled. 

Here  are  the  provisions  of  the  bill : 

The  first  section  enlarges  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  to  include  the  preserva- 
tion, distribution,  introduction  and  restoration  of  game 
birds  and  other  wild  birds.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul 
tnre  is  authorized  to  purchase  such  game  and  other 
wild  birds,  or  their  eggs,  as  may  be  required  therefor, 
to  propagate  and  distribute  them  over  depleted  areas 
where  it  may  be  possible  for  such  birds  to  exist  and 
thrive.  For  instance,  prairie  chickens  may  be  ini 
ported  from  Nebraska  and  liberated  in  the  Shenan 
doah  Valley  in  Virginia,  where,  it  is  believed,  they 
would  prosper.  The  Department  would,  in  all  such 
cases,  prescribe  rules  prohibiting  the  killing  of  such 
birds  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the 
birds  belong  to  Uncle  Sam  would  inspire  every  man 
and  boy  with  a  wholesome  respect  for  them.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  where  game  birds  are  liberated 


by  wealthy  clubs  many  farmers'  boys  take  a  fiendish 
delight  in  killing  them  off,  but  not  so  with  birds 
known  to  be  government  wards. 

The  second  section  of  the  Lacey  bill  prohibits  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  foreign  wild 
animal  or  birds,  except  under  special  permit  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Special  prohibition  is 
laid  upon  the  mongoose,  the  flying  foxes,  the  starling, 
and  other  wild  birds  known  to  be  injurious  to  agri- 
culture and  horticulture.  If  we  had  had  such  a  law 
as  this  thirty  years  ago,  the  English  sparrow  would  not 
to  day  have  been  a  public  nuisance  to  the  whole 
country. 

The  third  section  of  the  Lacey  bill  prohibits  any 
common  carrier  from  transporting  from  one  State  or 
territory  to  another  the  dead  bodies,  or  parts  thereof, 
of  any  wild  animals  or  birds  killed  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  territory  in  which  the  same  were 
killed. 

Section  4  provides  that  "all  packages  containing 
such  dead  animals,  birds,  or  parts  thereof,  when  ship- 
ped by  interstate  commerce,  as  provided  by  section  1 
of  this  act,  shall  be  plainly  and  clearly  marked,  so 
that  the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  contents,  may  be  readily  ascertained  on. 
inspection  of  the  outside  of  such  packages." 

Heavy  penalties  are  provided  for  violations  of  either 
of  these  provisions. 

Section  5  is  specially  important  as  regulating  the 
traffic  in  foreign  game,  which  is  now  being  carried  on 
in  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  and  which  ena- 
bles any  unscrupulous  game  dealer,  or  hotel  man  or 
restaurant  man,  to  maintain  a  fence  for  the  handling 
and  sale  of  American  game,  killed  or  had  in  posses- 
sion in  violation  of  local  laws. 

Section  5  further  provides  "That  all  dead  bodies  or 
parts  thereof  of  any  wild  game  animals,  or  game  or  song 
birds,  transported  into  any  State  or  territory,  or  re- 
maining therein  for  use,  consumption,  sale  or  storage 
therein,  shall,  upon  arrival  in  such  State  or  territory, 
be  subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of 
such  State  or  territory,  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  its- 
police  powers,  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  though  such  animals  or  birds  had  been  pro- 
duced in  such  State  or  territory,  and  shall  not  be  ex- 
empt therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced  therein 
in  original  packages  or  otherwise." 

The  passage  of  the  Lacey  bill  means  a  gain  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  this  country  within  the  next  twenty  years  ; 
and  the  farmers  will  be  proportionately  indebted — 1st, 
to  the  Hon.  John  F.  Lacey  for  his  heroic  work;  and  2d, 
to  this  League  for  having  made  known  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  the  will  of  the  people  at  large  and 
of  the  farming  interests  concerning  this  bill. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  may  I  add  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  farmer,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  man  iu  the 
United  States,  no  matter  what  his  occupation,  who  is 
a  friend  of  the  birds,  or  who  is  interested  in  any  way 
in  the  preservation  of  game,  or  in  the  study  of  nature, 
to  join  this  League.  Its  office  is  at  23  West  24th  street, 
New  York.  G.  O.  Shields, 

President  League  of  American  Sportsmen. 

[We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  publish  this  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  preservation  of  the  birds — the  farmers'  best 
friends. — Ed.] 
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time  your  subscription  is  paid. 

Subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  paper 
promptly  and  regularly,  will  confer  a  favor 
by  reporting  the  fact  at  once. 

We  invite  Farmers  to  write  us  on  any 
agricultural  topic.  We  are  always  pleased  to 
receive  practical  articles.  Criticism  of  Arti- 
cles, Suggestions  How  to  Improve  The 
Planter,  Descriptions  of  New  Grains,  Roots, 
or  Vegetables  not  generally  known.  Particu- 
lars of  Experiments  Tried,  or  Improved 
Methods  of  Cultivation  are  each  and  all  wel- 
come. Contributions  sent  us  must  not  be  fur- 
nished other  papers  until  after  they  have  ap- 
peared in  our  columns.  Rejected  matter  will 
be  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 

No  anonymous  communications  or  en- 
quiries will  receive  attention. 


Address — 
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RICHMOND.  VA. 
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:  Axle  Grease 

m  Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  ac- 
\  tually  outlasting  3  bjs.anv  other  brand.  ^ 
W  Not  affected  by  heat.  JWGet  the  Genuine.  W 
t/%,  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  -%r^ 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTES. 

To  Our  Readers. 

After  the  press  of  haymaking  and 
wheat  harvest  is  over  there  is  usu- 
ally a  period  of  comparative  leisure 
on  the  farm  which  is  most  accepta- 
ble at  this  hot  period  of  the  year. 
This  leisure  time  is  usually  given 
up  to  visiting  one's  friends  or  the 
resorts  in  the  mountains.  Such  a 
time  gives  to  those  who  are  reading 
the  Planter  the  opportunity  to  help 
us  by  bringing  the  journal  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  may  be  met  on 
the  visits.  We  would  ask  that  this 
opportunity  be  not  lost  but  that  a 
few  copies  of  the  Planter  be  put  in 
the  grip  and  be  taken  along  to  be 
handed  to  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances with  the  expression  of  a 
wish  that  they  become  subscribers. 
What  helps  us  in  this  way  helps 
every  subscriber  to  the  journal. 
The  wider  and  larger  our  circula- 
tion becomes  the  wider  the  area 
from  which  we  draw  our  informa- 
tion and  experience  notes,  and  the 
more  valuable  the  journal  becomes 
to  its  readers.  There  are  still 
thousands  who  do  not  read  the 
Planter  who  would  do  so  if  only 
urged  by  a  friend  in  whose  judg- 
ment they  have  confidence.  Be 
this  friend,  and  thus  help  both  us 
and  yourself.  In  this  issue  will 
be  found  a  few  testimonials  from 
amongst  those  received  daily.  They 
come  to  us  unsought  and  unasked, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  appre- 
ciated. They  say  more  for  the 
Journal  than  we  would  venture 
to  do. 

PUBLIC  SALE  AT  "  HILL  TOP,'" 
STAUNTON,  VA. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  advertisement  of  H.  A.  S.  Hamilton 
&  Co.,  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
In  our  May  issue,  they  advertised  to  sell 
stock  privately  until  date  of  sale,  but  de- 
cided afterwards  to  hold  everything  until 
the  Public  Sale  on  July  24th.  Inadver- 
tently, they  failed  to  change  their  adver- 
tisement in  our  June  issue,  we  being  on 
press  when  copy  reached  us.  Messrs. 
Hamilton  advise  us  that  they  are  hold- 
ing everything  for  the  "  hammer,"  on  the 
24th  of  this  month,  and  everything  prom- 
ises a  successful  sale.  Send  for  their  cat- 
alogue. 


r  CROP      t 


WOOD'S  NEW 

Turnip  Seeds 

are  now  ready. 

If  your  Merchant  dues  not  sc-11 
Wood's  Seeds,  write  to  us  for 
special  Price-List.  Our  aim  is  to 
grow  and  supply  Seeds  that  are 
adapted  in  kind,  variety  and 
growth  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  South,  and  that  we  are  suc- 
ceeding is  evidenced  by  the  large 
sale  and  splendid  reputation  which 
Wood's  Seeds  enjoy. 

Circular  giving  prices  and  informa- 
tion a  bou'  Seasonable  Field  Seeds, 
German  Millet,  Buckwheat,  Navy 
Beans,  Crimson  Clover,  etc.,  mailed 
on  request. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  5ons, 

Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


WOOD'S  FALL  CATALOGUE  issued  i 

August  tells  all  about  Crimson  Clover 

Hairy  or  Sandvetch,  Rape,  Winter 

Turf    or    Grazing     Oats,    Seed 

Wheats,  Grasses  and  Clovers, 

Turnip  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 

Hyacinths,  Tulips  etc. 

Catalogue  mailed  free — write  for  it. 


■  i 
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SteelRoofinb 


THE  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED 


$1.75 


Wehavpnn   hand  '.'5  000  squares  BRAND 
NEW  STEEL   ROOFINC.  Sheetseither 
■  "V"  crimped 
_...j  of  10x10  feet 
100  square    feet 
No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet 
'  required  to  lay  this  roofing, 
'itheach  order  sufficient  paint  to 
■'      >la    ■ 
3   for 


1   merchandise   bought   by 

KK1o¥k!haLF  OT  OTHERS.' 

CmCAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO. 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 

inniiixiaiiii 


ROOFING, 

BUILDING, 

ASBESTOS 

PAPERS 

AND 

MATERIALS 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Samples. 

Asbestos  Mfg.  Co., 
426  Market  St.,  Phila.,  f 


Sharpies  Cream  Separators-profitable  dairying 
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Statb  or  Ohio,  City  or  Toledo,  \  gg 
Lucas  County,  I 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he 
is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J. 
Chiniv  A  Co.,  doing  business  in  the  city 
of  Toledo,  county  ami  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of 
ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each 
and  every  case  of  Oatarkii  that  cannot 
be  cured'by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cork.  FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in 
mv  presence  this  6th  day  of  December, 

' — i — ,,  A.  D.  JS86. 
i  seal.  \  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I  w-, — '  '  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for 
testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

I0~Sold  by  druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


"ELLWOOD"  STEEL  FENCES. 

''The  'Ellwood'  Fence  has  come  to 
stay,"  ia  what  the  manufacturers  say  of 
it.  The  ''Ellwood"  Fence  was  among 
the  first  woven  wire  fences  to  oMain  pop- 
ularity, and  since  its  introduction,  about 
tea  years  ago,  not  a  sea-on  has  elapsed  in 
■which  the  sales  have  failed  to  increase 
very  materially  over  preceding  seasons. 

"Ellwood"  fences  are  sold  hy  agents 
everywhere;  thousands  of  dealers 
throughout  the  country  are  able  to  sup- 
ply the  fence  in  any  quantity,  but  as  it  is 
possible  some  towns  have  not  yet  secured 
an  agency,  our  readers  are  requested,  in 
ca=e  of  inability  to  find  an  agent,  to  write 
for  full  particulars  to  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Co.,  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  111., 
or  Empire  Building,  New  York. 

A  few  weeks  after  shearing,  do  not  neg- 
lect to  dip  both  the  sheep  and  lambs  in 
one  of  the  reputable  dips.  The  piactiee 
of  dipping  ia  most  general  where  sheep 
raising  is  longest  established,  a  fact  which 
prove*  its  benefits.  The  Cooper  Sheep 
Dip  has  a  world  wide  record  of  sixty 
years'  standing,  and  it  is  used  on  no  less 
than  175  mWlion  Bheep  every  year. 

Its  patrons  concede  that  it  effects  its 
purpose  without  the  least  harm  to  the 
animal.  It  puts  the  flock  in  splendid 
condition,  and  has  a  dt-cidedly  beneficial 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  fleece,  in- 
creasing both  the  weight  and  marketable 
Condition. 

MARQUETrE,  ON  LAKE  SUPERIOR, 

Is  one  of  the  most  charming  summer 
resorts  reached  via  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Ralway. 

Its  healthful  location,  beautiful  scene- 
ry, good  hotels,  and  complete  immunity 
from  hav  fever,  make  a  summer  outing 
at  Marquette,  Mich.,  very  attractive  from 
the  standpoint  of  health,  rest,  and  com- 
fort. 

For  a  copy  of  "  The  Lake  Superior 
Country,"  containing  a  description  of 
Marquette  and  the  copper  country,  ad- 
dress with  four  (4)  cent-  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage,  Geo.  H.  Heafiord,  General  Pas- 
senger Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


WORDS   OF    PRAISE    FOR    THE 
SOUTHERN  PLANTER. 

It  ia  very  gratifying  to  us  to  know  the 
Soulherti  Planter  is  so  highly  appreciated 
by  its  readers  throughout  this  country, 
and  also  in  foreign  countries.  The  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  of  the  Bermuda 
Islands  subscribes  for  a  number  of  copies 
yearly,  and  this,  too,  after  having  care- 
fully examined  other  papers.  Of  course, 
we  appreciate  the  distinction.  Below  we 
give  extracts  from  subscriber's  letters  re- 
ceived within  the  past  mouth. 

Stockton,  Rid. — I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  of  all  theagricultural  journals  I  have 
read,  and  they  foot  up  quite  a  goodly 
number,  not  one,  in  point  of  merit  and 
excellence,  measures  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  Southern  Planter.  I  consider  it  a 
serious  loss  to  be  deprived  of  a  single 
number.  J.  T.  Parker,  M.  D. 

Tartora,  Ga.— The   Southern  Planter  ia 
the  finest  farm  journal  I  have  ever  seen. 
W.  W.  King. 

Washington,  N.  C— Please  renew  my 
subscription.  I  don't  want  to  miss  a 
month,  as  I  am  sure  I  would  be  lost  with- 
out the  Southern  Planter.        F.  A.  Moss. 

Louisa,  Kv. — I  am  bound  to  read  the 
Southern  Planter  and  sow  cow-peas  or  quit 
farming.  Jay  H.  Northup. 

Unionville,  O.— I  could  not  get  along 
without  the  Southern  Planter. 

Eugene  Watrous. 

Baie,  St.  Paul,  Quebec— I  just  wish  to 
tell  you  that  as  long  as  I  live  I  will  be  a 
subscriber  to  the  Southern  Planter. 

Chs.  Bellerive. 

South  Boston.  Va. — It  is  needless  for 
me  to  tell  you  that  the  price  of  the  South- 
ern Planter  is  but  a  song  considering  the 
amount  of  practical  information  readers 
derive  from  its  columns. 

H.  L.  Edmunds. 

THE  TOP-NOTCH  FARMER. 

The  top-notch  farmer  never  lacks  for 
plenty  of  good  food  for  man  and  beast. 
He  never  sells  hav  from  the  farm,  prefer- 
ring rather  to  feed  it  all  out  on  the  place. 
His  granary  contains  stuff  enough  to  carry 
hit  horses,  cows  and  sheep  safely  through 
the  longest  winter.  If  he  must  buy  any- 
thing in  the  line  of  feed  he  does  so  at  the 
season  when  it  may  be  had  at  the  best 
advantage.  He  is  not  buying  bran  in  the 
winter  time  or  meal  in  the  spring.  He 
has  seen  to  it  that  his  bins  are  well  sup- 
plied in  August  or  September.  His  cows 
are  not  vainly  trying  to  find  shelter  on 
the  leeward  side  of  a  fence  when  the  wind 
is  blowing  a  hurricane  and  the  mercury 
is  hunting  for  the  bottom  of  the  ther- 
mometer. They  are  all  snug  in  the  barn, 
chewing  their  cuds  and  thanking  their 
owner  for  his  consideration,  and  showing 
their  thankfulness  by  good  returns  at 
milking  time. 

The  top-notch  farmer  has  his  work 
done  on  time.  If  any  chasing  is  to  be 
done,  he  does  the  chasing.  Pity  the 
farmer  whose  work  keeps  him  on  the  run 
from  y  ar's  end  to  year's  end!  The  top- 
notch' farmer  finishes  his  day's  work  be- 
fore dark,  and  so  has  time  to  sit  down 
and  find  out  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  world  around  him  before  be 
Sowing,  reaping,  everything  is  done  when 
it  ought  to  be. 


44  A  Small  Spark 
Makes  a  Great  Fire." 

A  small  disease  germ  in  the  blood  devel- 
ops, multiplies  and  increases  until  the 
<uhole  life  stream  is  poisoned  and  diseased. 
The  result  is  scrofula,  catarrh,  a  broken 
dovjn  system.  You  may  prevent  this  dis- 
aster by  taking  Hood's  Zarsaparilla,  the 
great  purifier  and  -vitalizer  of  the  blood. 

Consumption—  "After  the  grip  1 
had  a  bad  cough,  dizziness  and  night 
sweats.  Humor  broke  out  and  consump- 
tion ivas  diagnosed.  One  bottle  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  helped  me  and  four  bottles 
cured  me  perfectly."  SMrs.  N.  D.  Kin- 
ney, SMorris,  Conn. 

MccdS  So 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


01U    IflOC  CPU  r  aDd   other   insects   can 
Gail  uUJL  UUALl  be  controlled  by  using 

Good's  Caustic  Potash  Whale 
Oil  Soap,  Xo.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  en- 
tomologists. This  soap  is  a  fertilizer  as  well 
as  insecticide.  50  lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  100  lb.  kegs, 
$4.50.  Half  barrels.  270  lbs.,  at  3%c.  per  lb.; 
barrels,  425  lbs.,  at  Z)ie.  Large  quantities, 
special   rates.     Send   for  circular. 


V  ^^  For  Dru, 

f\eeley 


For  Drunkenness  and 
Drug  Using. 

Flense  writs  SB. 
CV>rrespuniien©» 

coutliJeulial. 

THE 

KEELEY 

INSTITUTE, 

Dept.  K-, 

6reensboro,HOk 


GRICULTDRAL-LIHE 


A  I 
$1.00  PER  TON. 
FELLSWORTH    LIME  WORKS, 
REEVES  CATT,  Agt..  Bodley,  Augusta  Co.  ,Va. 
Also  No.  1  Rock  Lime  for  building.    Send 
for  card  with  price-list. 


WE 


lth  rigs  to  introduce 
our  Poultry  Compound.    Send  stamp. 
Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  107,  Parsons,  Ka». 


1900.  J 
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FARQUHAR 
RAKE  SEPARATOR 


Lightest    draught ; 
most  durable,  perfect  in  operation  and  cheapest. 

Farquhar  Vibrator  Separator 

gTeateBt    capacity ;    wastes    no    grain,    cleans 
nidy  for  market.    Spe- 
ally  adapted  former- 
lant     threshing     and 
crops.    Threshes 
flax    and    millet, 
ed    medals    and 
s  world's  fairs. 

FARQUHAR 

Celebrated  Ajax  Engine 

■dal  and  high. 

t  World'a  Co- 

an  Eiposition.  Far 

s  threshing  engine! 

roost    perfect  ii 

b,  foot 

nject- 

ery  strong 


Arter  being  on  the  Market  TEN  YEARS, 

The  ACME  Engine  Still  Leads 

For  Churning, 
Cutting  &  Grind- 
ing Feed,  Filling 
Siloes,  Sawing 
Wood,  Elevating 
Water,  and  all 
Farm  and  Gene- 
ral Uses  where 

Small  Power  is 
Required. 


No  Skilled  Engi- 
neer required. 

ROCHESTER  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS. 
No.  17  Frank  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


BAILEY'S  HYDH/bLIC  RAM. 

Runs  24  hours  a  day  and  365  days 
a  year. 
40  year's  experience.       Water  for  House, 
Water  for  Stock. 
Water  for  Irrigation. 
Once  started  costs  one 
centpermonth.    Assim- 
ple  as  a  wheelbarrow  and 
as  efficient  as  a  Corliss 
Engine.     Information 
and  Instruction  in  plain 
terms.  Prices  on  Ram  or 
completeoutfltby  return 
mail.    Address 

PRYCE  W.  BAILEY, 
EXPERT  Seneca  Falls,  H.T. 


Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 

With  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  $11.00, 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  steel 
or  rubber  ure.      Send  for  catalogue 

\  giving  prices  on   wheels  2i  to  i  in. 

1  tread,  with  instructions  forordfri   g. 

.  Rubber  tire  buggies,  S'io.  Buggy  tops, 

3$5fl0.  Special  grade  wheelsfor repair 
work,  IS.50.  if  yon  write  to-day. 

W.  V.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


PAINT  TALKS  XXIX. 

Paint  Does  Not  Always  Protect. 

It  has  been  very  clearly  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  paint  experts  that  a  paint 
may  be  apparently  quite  sound  and  in 
perfect  condition, and  yet  allow  moisture 
to  penetrate  through  it  to  the  underlying 
surface.  In  other  words,  a  coating  of 
paint  may  entirely  conceal  a  surface,  yet 
be  permeable  by  the  very  element  against 
which  it  is  intended  to  guard. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  action  of 
the  common  stone  filter.  Here  we  have 
a  substance  sufficiently  firm  for  use,  if 
necessary,  as  a  building  stone,  yet  water 
percolates  through  it  easily  and  rapidly. 
A  coat  of  paint  may  and  often  d;es  pre- 
sent an  analogous  condition. 

Exhaustive  experiments  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Navy 
have  shown  that  paints  will  protect  iron 
or  steel  plates  against  rusting  in  various 
degrees,  some  of  them  allowing  the  mois- 
ture to  penetrate  almost  immediately,  and 
others  excluding  it  for  a  long  time.  The 
results  showed  zinc  white  to  be  among 
the  very  best  of  the  pigments  tried,  for 
excluding  moisture. 

A  rough  and  ready  guide  to  the  com- 
parative values  of  paints  in  this  respect 
is  the  length  of  time  they  retain  their 
gloss.  A  paint  that  has  lost  its  lustre 
will  absorb  rather  then  exclude  mois- 
ture, and  such  paint  has  lost  what  pro- 
tective value  it  originally  had. 

The  practical  deduction  to  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  is  that  white  lead,  un- 
combined  with  other  pigments,  does  not 
afford  good  protection  for  the  underlying 
surface,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  lib- 
eral quantity  of  zinc  white  vastly  im- 
proves its  powers  of  resistance. 

This  is  the  reason  why  all  paint  manu- 
facturers, when  they  endeavor  to  produce 
the  most  enduring  paints,  turn  out  com- 
binations containing  zinc  white,  on  which 
they  rely  for  the  important  qualities  of 
impermeability  and  durability. 

Stanton  Dudley. 

WRITES  TO  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 
Byrdton,  Va.,  June  8,  1900.— Ethel 
Potter,  of  this  place,  has  written  to  the 
well-known  firm  01  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  as  follows :  "  We  have 
taken  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  every  spring 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  think  it  the 
best  spring  medicine  made."  Judging 
from  its  remarkable  cures  of  scrofula, 
salt  rheum  and  other  diseases  we  think 
it  the  best  medicine  .or  impure  blood  in 
any  form. 

REMARKABLY  RESERVED. 

"'  Shrinkihy  is  a  very  reserved  man." 
"  Yes,  indeed.   Of  course,  I  don't  know, 
but  I  honestly  believe  he  could  have  a 
toothache  without  any  one  knowing  it." 
— Harper's  Bazar. 

FITZ  LEE  COOK  STOVES. 

The  Southern  Stove  Works,  Richmond, 
Va.,  are  advertising  their  celebrated 
"  Fitz  Lee"  Stoves  in  another  column 
You  can  save  money  by  purchasing  direct 
from  them. 


Farm  Wagon  Economy. 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  Is  not  all 
found  in  the  very  reasonable  pi  ice  of  the 
wagon  itseir  but  in  the  great  amount  nl  labor 
It  will  nave,  and  He  great  durability.  The  Elec- 
tric Wheel  Co.,  who  make t hi*  Electric  Handy 
Wagon  and  the  now  famous  E  ectric  Wl  e*  Is, 
have  solved  the  problem  of  a  successful  and 
durable  low  down  wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


This  wagon  1-.  ompoaeu  of  the  beet  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles  steel  wheels 
steel  hound",  etc.     Guaranteed    to  carry  10UO 
lbs.    These  Electric  steel  Wheels  are  made  to 
_— m^        fitanj  w-igon.  and  make  prac- 
/^'•.^?>,      ticall.va  i"  w  wagon  outot  u,e 
&Bj&r  fHa  olci  one     They  can  be  had  in 
;       -'   '    f /*'    '   ;lllv    height    ne.-ired    and    any 
"'   li  L      .'.    width  en    tiie  up   to  8  inches. 
'".-.    -" ^-  :     Willi   an   extra   set   of  these 
f \h  L-    wheels,  a   fami'-r    can    inter- 
j|   change  them  with  his    regu- 
lar wheeis  and  base  a  high  or 


\-i\ 

"-i,- 


d"wr 


in    at 


till. 


■,v 


Write  tor  catalogue  of  the  full 
••Electric  .Line"  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co.  Box  1-J6,  Ciuiucy,  III 


THE  IMPROVED 


Chamberlin  Mfe.  Co.,  (ilea:.,  N   Y..  IT.  S  A. 


if  Y»'U  want  a  profita- 
ble investment  buy 
WY  MAN'S    UP-TO-DATE 
WELL-B0H!\G   MACHINE 
It  makes  1/J0  or  more 
drops  of  drill  per  min- 
ute and  has  more  good 
points  otherwise  than 
all     other    makes   of 
drills  combined  Circu- 
lar free. 
E.  WYMAN,  Martinsbnro    'nri. 


USE   LOOMIS' 
LATE  IMPROVED 

"CLIPPER" 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  30  years'  exi 

riencem  Well  Drilling. 

LOOMIS  &  NVMAN, 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Tub  Mistz  &  Wsiss  KERdatfl!:  fcrtufLhS 


CAeapett  ana  sqfeit 

powe  r  k  n  0  w  n  f  >r 
pumping  water, 
grinding  corn,  sepa- 
rating cream,  sawing 
wood,  nnd  all  p„ufr 
purp  .•.<■«.  «a-sjend 
lor  catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ, 
128  Molt  Street, 
New  York. 
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CHICKAMAUGA.. 

Pea  Huilers  ^  Hay  Presses 


Require  less 
power  and  do 
belter  work 
than  any 
other  m  a- 
eliines  or  their 
kind. 

They  never 
fall  to  give 
satisfaction 

Write  for 
circu  1  a  r  s, 


prices,  etc. 

Chattanooga  Implement  &  Mfg.  Co. 

EAST  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


BALE  YOUR  HAY 
It  will  keep  better,  sell  better  aod  save  room.     Kats  and 
.:   r,.v.     Thph^t-mdmfKt 


"CI    I"  BALING  PRESS. 
The  CUI 

Al!  si—!.  .  _•    1.  ■■■_■.  .  . ■      - 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1185  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


MM 


STEAM  HORSE* 


HAND  POWER 


•""frag 


@T/U.0GI1£ 

FAMOUS 

-.  MFG.CO 

©      CHICAGO.  U.S.A 


ALL  STEEL 

W00D> 
STEEL 


[RON    P1PEN 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam.  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup- 
lings furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.llH>  of  merchan- 
dise for  HOME,  FARM  AND  FIELD-- 
fiom  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales. 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth- 
ing, Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Stioes.  Too]?.  Ma- 
chinery. 4c,  4c,  4c.    AT    HALF    PRICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.w-  Vmitw^' 


Shipped  Subject  to  Inspection. 

write  us  and  you  gel 

NILES,  MICH. 


full  particulars.    Airent.  wanted. 

FBEELAND   MANUFACTURING  CO., 


I  SI  LOS 

~£  HOW  TO  BUILD  ASK 

**       WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO..  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

When    you    write    to    an    advertiser, 
lention  The  Southern  Planter 


A  QUICK  DIAGNOSIS. 

One  of  the  anecdotes  related  by  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell  in  the  July  instalment  of 
hi-  Century  serial,  "Dr.  North  and  His 
Friends,"  might  well  he  a  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  author's : 

I  once  went  to  Harrisburg  and  had  to 
return  during  the  night.  The  train  was 
crowded.  At  last,  in  the  stifling,  dimly 
lighted  smoking  car,  I  found  a  man 
asleep  across  two  seats.  I  awakened 
him,  and  saying  I  was  sorry  to  disturb 
him.  sat  down. 

After  a  little  he  said,  "Do  you  know 
Dr.  Owen  North?" 

Rather  astonished,  I  said,  "  Yes." 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  very  good  fellow." 

"He  is  like  all  them  high-up  doctors, 
I  guess.  He  gets  big  fees.  I  want  to 
know." 

'No,"  said  I.  "That  is  always  exag- 
gerated.   Why  do  vou  ask?" 

"  Well,  I've  had  a  lot  of  doctors,  and  I 
ain't  no  better,  and  now  I  haven't  much 
money  left." 

Upon  this  my  friend  confided  to  me  all 
his  physical  woes  in  detail.  We  parted 
before  daybreak.  It  was  too  dark  in  the 
car  for  either  of  us  to  see  plainly  the  face 
of  the  other. 

About  ten  next  day  the  man  entered 
my  consulting-room.  As  I  should  not 
have  known  him,  except  for  a  rather  pe- 
culiar voice,  I,  too,  remained  unidenti- 
fied. I  could  not  resist  so  comic  an  op- 
portunity. I  said,  looking  at  him,  "Sit 
down.    You  have  a  pain  in  your  back." 

"  That's  queer.    I  have." 

"  And  you  are  blind  in  your  left  eye, 
and  your  digestion  is  very  bad,"  and  so  I 
went  on. 

At  last  he  said :  "  I  never  saw  a  doctor 
like  you.  It  scares  a  man,  'most.  Can 
you  cure  me?" 

I  said.  "  Yes, '  and  wrote  out  my  direc- 
tions.    It  was  really  a  simple  case. 

When  he  produced  a  well-worn  wal- 
let I  declined  to  take  a  fee,  and  said,  "  I 
owe  you  for  the  seat,  and  the  good  sleep 
I  disturbed  last  nighi." 

"  Thunder !  I  see.  You  were  the  man. 
But  law  !  why  did  you  give  it  away.  I'd 
have  sent  you  the  whole  township." 

FOREIGN  BUT  PERTINENT. 

A  Sunday-school  superintendent  al- 
ways conducts  the  lesson  review  in  his 
school.  He  spends  about  five  minutes 
in  explaining  the  lesson,  and  then  asks, 
"  Now,  has  any  one  a  question  to  ask  ?" 

Last  Sunday  he  explained  the  lesson 
as  usual,  dwelling  at  length  on  its  chief 
thoughts,  and  wound  up  with  the  usual 
question,  "  Now,  has  any  one  a  question 
to  ask?" 

A  member  of  the  boys'  junior  class 
raised  his  hand. 

"Well,  what  is  your  question?"  asked 
the  superintendent. 

"Please,  sir,  are  we  going  to  have  a 
picnic  this  summer?" — Omaha  World- 
Herald. 

O.  I.  C.  HOGS. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Roper,  C'harlestown,  W.  Ya., 
advertises  the  above  well  known  breed  of 
hogs.  Mr.  R. solicits  correspondence  with 
any  one  desiring  some  of  the  best  blood 
of  the  breed. 


"ALPHA-BE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  were  first  and 
have  always  been  kept 
tx-st.  They  have  always  led 
in  improvements,  which 
imitating  machines  must 
await  the  expiration  of 
patents  to  use.  The  l'Oth 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency.  They 
areimmeasurably  superior 
to  any  other  system  or 
method  that  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  separation 
of  cream — saving  $5.-  to 
$10.-  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system 
and  $3.-  to  ?">.-  over  any 
other  centrifugal  method. 

All  sizes,  stvlesand  prices 

— ;.">o.-to  ssoo.- 

Oth  Century"  catalogue, 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Send  for  new ' 


WE'RE    HERE  .   .   . 
and  come  tu  stav 

THE  BUCKEYE 

LEADS  and  Is  the  ONE 
separator  on  the  market 
they  can't  shake  off.  Our 
immense  increase  in  bus- 
iness proves  it. 

A  BEAUTY 
And  if  does  the  work. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction. 

WE  WANT  AGENTS, 
and  offer  liberal  commis- 
sions.   Addre-s 
Buckeye  Cream  SeparatorCo 
Oberlln,  Ohio. 


SEE  AND  WONDER. 

Automatic  Cream  Separator 

Simple;  easy  to  operate:  dutable;  saves 
half  the  labor.  Butter-making  simpli- 
fied. More  and  better  butter.  Farmers' 
and  Agents'  Gold  Mine.  Price,  $2.50; 
worth  $100.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
^Agents  wanted.  An toma tic  Cream 
Separator  Co.,  Box  27,  Quincy,  111. 


SADLER'S  COI  FETTER 

Is  warranted  to  make  the  worst 
kickiug  cow  gentle  to  uiilk  in  two 
days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  nervous  heifers. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  ti.wn  Illus- 
trated circulars  sent  free.  A.ldresi 

Wanen,  Trumbull  County,  0. 


WANTFR  ASINGLEMAN 

"  "I™  I  LU  A  good  milker;  strip- 
ping not  allowed.  Room  and  board  pro- 
vided, and  good  wages  paid.  Will  pur- 
chase a  few  fr»sh  cows  that  give  not  less 
than  4  gals,  a  day,  none  others  desired. 
R.  LEEHARDY,  Berkley,  Va. 

(Opposite  Norfolk,  Virginia.) 


lYilLrt    rLiLll    SCHMIDT  TREATMENT 

GARDINER   BROS., 
Preston  St.  and  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


special  prices  „■•:.. 

Trial.      Guaranteed.       Double 
and  Combinatioi 

Osgood, ;,v,l:;s,: 

».     BINCHAMTON.N.Y. 
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SHEEP 


COOPER 


25  gal.  pkt.,50c. ;  100  gal.,  82.  If  druggist  can- 
not supply  seuci  $1.75  for  100-g»l.  pkt.  to 

PURCELL,  LADD   &.  CO., 

Richmond,  va. 
Valuable  premiums  to  patrons.   Get  pamph- 
let from  COOPEE  &  NEPHEWS,  142  Illinois 
St.,  Chicago. 


v            ■*! 

B?>^c^ 

« 

■  ■■■■1 
■■■■■1 

ravwi 

liYMWI 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 


15  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.    Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

428   NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  INC.,  U    S.  A 


THE   NEW    MANLOVE    SELF-OPENING   GATE 

All  Sales  Direct  from  Factory  at  First  Price. 


CATALOG   FREE. 

MANLOVE  GATE  COMPANY, MILTON, INDIANA 


[PACE 

There  is  a  Great  Difference 

between    "hard  wire"   and  "Page  "Wire." 
PACK  WOVEN  W I  UK  FENCE  CO.,  A  OKI  AN,  MICH, 


SFENCE!?^ 


STRONGEST 

Bull- 

,_     Chicken- 

.  „  tight.    Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 

*f  Prices.     FhIIt  Warranted.    Catalog  Free. 

COLLED  SPUING  FENCE  CO. 

BOX  68.  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  9.  A. 


and  Repairs  any  hind  of  Wire  Fence 

old  barb  wire  fence  heavy  or  li(hi  diy. 

_    _  ■tight.  12  to  20  cents  per  rod. 

:  •*  '  -»  "  ->  _  -Price,  $5  00.     Special  price  to  first. 

5£Li£l?.M.  HAYS.  MONMOUTH.  ILL 


;FENCEzszszj 


:zszsxs 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY 

Half  cost  of  Netting; 

Requires  few  posts, 

rails.    Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  '/  \|  '/  y1  y^ 

Cemetery-  Fences.  Freight  paid    V  \  /  \  /-\. 

KANSAS  STEEL  4  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


We  are  Headquarters  fa 

Seed&  Plants. 


sluabl. 

worth. what used  for;,,,.!  «  hr.ia-rowineit. Sent for  10. 

AMERICAN  0INSENQ  GARDENS,  R0SEUILL,  New  York. 


MR.  SOUSA'S  STORY  OF  HIS 
FATHER. 

Sousa's  band  is  here  breeding  home- 
sickness in  the  colony  and  fascinating 
the  Parisians.  There  is  nothing  quite  so 
good  in  Paris ;  indeed,  there  is  nothing 
quite  so  good  anywhere.  And  the  march 
king's  music  has  got  into  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  the  people — Gavroche  and  his 
fellow-gamins  march  the  streets  whist- 
ling El  Capitan. 

I  had  seen  Mr.  Sousa  on  his  pedestal- 
dressed  in  gold-braided  uniform  and 
waving  a  baton — any  number  of  times, 
but  he  is  quite  as  interesting,  I  assure  you, 
when  he  lounges  in  an  easy  chair  behind 
a  good  cigar.  There  were  thirty  or  forty 
exiles  gathered  in 'Henry  Mayer's  studio. 
Mr.  Sousa  and  I  smoker!  in  a  corner. 
Mr.  Sousa  comes  naturally  by  his  liking 
for  cosy  corners. 

"  My  dear  old  father  was  a  music 
teacher,"  Mr.  Sousa  explains.  "  I  really 
believe  he  was  about  the  worst  musician 
I  ever  knew,  and  I've  known  a  great 
many..  And  then  he  had  a  remarkably 
firm  objection  to  work.  Father  used  to 
come  down  to  breakfast  about  midday. 
After  the  meal  he  would  light  a  cigar 
and  lie  down  in  an  easy  chair. 

" '  Tony,  Tony ! '  mother  would  say, 
'  don't  you  know  you  have  three  lessons 
to  give  to-day  ? ' 

"  Father  would  get  up,  stretch  him- 
self—he was  a  big  man -and  go  over 
and  kiss  mother. 

"'Tut,  tut,  dear,'  he  would  say,  'the 
day  was  made  for  rest  and  the  night  for 
sleep' — and  he  would  go  upstairs  to  bed 
again." — Vance  Thompson,  in  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 

USES    OF    LIME    AND    CHARCOAL. 

They  Are  Invaluable  Aids  in  Keeping 
the  Home  Healthful  in  Summer. 
"  The  heat  and  moisture  of  the  sum- 
mer months  have  a  tendency  to  rust 
metals,  mildew  fabrics  and  coverall  sorts 
of  substances  with  mould,"  writes  Maria 
Parloa  of  "  The  Care  of  the  House  in 
Summer,"  in  the  July  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal. "  Fermentation  and  putrefaction  de- 
velop rapidly  in  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  if  they  are  not  carefully 
watched.  Lime  and  charcoal  are  two 
aids  towards  keeping  the  house  sweet  and 
dry,  and  the  housekeeper  should,  if  pos- 
sible, provide  herself  with  buth  of  these 
materials.  A  barrel  ea'h  of  lime  and 
charcoal  in  the  cellar  will  tend  to  keep 
that  part  of  the  house  dry  and  sweet.  A 
bowl  of  lime  in  a  damp  closet  will  dry 
and  sweeten  it.  A  dish  of  charcoal  in  a 
closet  or  refrigerator  will  do  much  to- 
ward making  these  places  sweet.  The 
power  of  charcoal  to  absorb  odors  is 
much  greater  directly  after  it  has  been 
burned  than  when  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  length  of  time.  Charcoal 
may  be  purified  and  used  again  and 
again  by  heating  it  to  a  red  heat.  The 
lime  must  be  kept  in  a  place  where  tin-re 
is  no  chance  of  its  getting  wet,  and  not 
exposed  to  air." 

Wh  n  you  say  your  blood  is  impure 
and  appetite  poor  you  are  admitting  your 
nee  of  Ho  'd's  Sarsaparilla.  Begin  tak- 
ing it  at  once. 


FARMERS.. 

In  the  West  and  North,  desir- 
ing to  come  South,  should 
investigate  the 

Lands  along  the  Lines  of  the 

Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway  .  .  . 

Write  for  pamphlets  and  informa- 
tion to 

PAUL  SCHERER, 
Ag   Lands  and  Immigration, 
Or  Roanoke,  Va. 

W.  B.  BEV1LL, 

Gen'l  P.  Agt., 
Roanoke,  Va. 


Splendid  Estate 

FOR  SALE. 

605  Acres  (400  open.),  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock River,  in  Middlesex  Co., 
known  as  "  Rosegill."  The  open  land 
is  in  good  condition,  and  is  suitable  for 
grain  and  stock  raising.  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk  steamers  pass  daily.  Has 
also  a  good  oyster  front ;  good  fishing, 
and  grand  forests  of  Oak,  Chestnut,  and 
Pine.  Ten  room  mansion,  with  portico 
on  four  sides.  All  necessary  out-build- 
ings. A  good  paying  grain  mill  goes 
with  the  place.  This  place  can  be  had 
at  a  low  price,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
Send  for  fuller  description,  or  informa- 
tion to  G.  G.  TEMPLE,  Danville,  Va. 


Settle  lownji^i* 

We  have  established  a  number  of  settle- 
ments around  Meherrin,  Va.  Germans  and 
Americans  coming  from  almost  any  State  in 
the  Union,  are  prospering  here.  Land,  climate, 
water  soil,  market  opportunities  very  good. 
Lard  from  $4.  to  815.  per  acre.  Any  terms. 
Write  for  our  booklet,  24  pagts,  in  German; 
will  be  sent  free.  Farms  from  20  to  1000  acres, 
all  prices. 

JOSEPH  FRANK'S  SOUTHERN 
COLONIZATION  BUREAU, 

Meherrin,  Virginia. 


PAn  C~|p»  A  RAPPAHANNOCK 
I  \Jl  kjOaVFARII  18  miles  below 
Fredericksburg,  containing"50  acres,  COO  under 
cultivation  or  in  grass,  400  fists,  well  watered 
and  in  good  condition.  Dwelling  with  11 
rooms ;  best  water  In  yard ;  grounds  and 
view  very  fine.  Healthy.  8  acres  in  fruit.  In 
a  mile  of  two  wharves,  and  in  four  hours  run 
of  Washington.  Terms  liberal. 
W.  R.  TAYLOR.  Comoro  P.  0.,  King  George.  Co.,Va. 


Four  Blue  GrassStock  Farms 

In  Soayth,  Washington,  and  Wythe  Counties, 

Virginia.  Fine  for  Grazing,  Farming  and 
Fruit  Growing.  For  particulars,  call  on  or 
write 

GEO.  W.  RICHARDSON.  Marion,  Va. 
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MILLER  BEAN  HARVESTER. 


'•Oldest  and  best,  20  years'  test."     If  jour 
dealer  don't  sell  them,  send  us  $30.00  and  we 
will  ship  to  your  add  ess.    Booklet  on  "How 
to  raise  Beans"  for  2c.  stamp. 
LE  ROY  PLOW  CO..  Le  Roy.  H,  Y.,  73  Lake  St. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S 
FORCE  FEED 


GRAIN 

Sizer  Drill 


. 

•perattoi 

I  ally  fuaranteed.^ 

I    :   Qd   U   COH- 

I     r     .      -     h       .     Address 

[30I*D,  MfrN,  York,  1'a. 


YOU  SEND  NO  MONEY 


Until  Goods  Arrive! 

All  Steel  and  Iron  bat 
the  pole.  Easily  handled 
by  two  horses.  Send  for 
delivery  prices  on  all 
sizes.  Disc  Harrows. 
Lever  Harrows,  11-foot 
Seeders.  FMPIsE  MFG.  CO 
10  River  St..  Sterling,  111. 


,  For  POULTRYMEN  ! 

The  "DAISY"   BONE  CUTTERS 

The  Best  In  the  World. 
"Gem"  Clover  Cutter.     The  $5 
Shell  and  Corn  Mill,  Farm  Feed 

Mills,  Power  Mills. 
Send  for  Circular  and  TeilimoniaU. 
WILSON  BROS.,   Easton,  Pa. 


FACTS    When  your  HOU8K.  BARN  or 
ROOF  n.eds  PAINTING  write 
SUTCLIFFE  &  CO., 
AB  OUT  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

"— ~^— ^-    Ask  for  Book  No.  83.     It  tells 
how  to  huy  and  paint  to  best 
PAINT    advantage.       Costs     nothing-. 
— — — —    Will  save  much 


T^(\y  C  <\  1  a.  Farm  of  '00  Acres, 
FU1  vjalC    Near  Crewe,  Va. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  Ry.  has  its 
shops  at  this  point.  House  of  3  rooms, 
nice  shade.  One  mile  from  town. 
Price,  $8")0 

"BARGAIN,"  care  So.  Planter. 

Virginia  Farms 

All  prices  and  sizes.    Free  list  on  application. 
WM.  B.  PIZZINI  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


A  WOMAN'S  TRUE  WORK. 

It  js  Not  Her  Mission  ru  the  World  to 
Make  Money,  bct  to  Make  a  Home. 

"  The  work  of  a  woman  in  the  world 
is'  not  to  make  money,  but  to  make  a 
home;  her  true  business  in  life  is  that 
of  wife  and  mother,"  writes  "An  Ameri- 
can Mother,"  on  "  Is  a  College  Education 
the  Best  for  Our  Girls?"  in  the  July 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  "  That  is  true 
with  regard  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
pretty  girls  who  are  tiptoeing  about  now 
in  caps  and  gowns,  and  cherishing  the 
fondest  hopes  that  they  may  some  day 
be  learned  Fellows  and  Deans.  They 
will  marry,  perhaps;  or  remain  single, 
helpful  sisters  or  aunts.  They  will  have 
houses  to  manage,  marketing  to  do, 
stupid  cooks  to  guide,  babies  to  rear, 
sick  children  and  men  to  nurse.  Not 
ouce  in  a  woman's  life  perhaps  will  she 
be  called  upon  to  quote  from  an  Assyrian- 
Baby  Ionic  epic,  or  to  dissect  a  cat.  But 
three  times  every  day  a  meal  must  be 
cooked  under  her  supervision.  At  any 
minute,  be  she  cook  or  countess,  she  may 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  poultice  for  a 
siik  child,  to  change  the  sheets  under 
him,  to  know  why  the  bread  is  sodden 
and  the  meat  uneatable,  to  give  medicine 
intelligently  to  the  babv  in  her  arms. 
The  college,  be  it  remembered,  takes  the 
girl  for  four  years  out  of  family  life  in 
which  this  kind  of  training  would  be 
given  to  her.  Its  controllers,  in  their 
anxiety  to  develop  her  brain  as  fully  as 
that  of  a  man,  forget  the  woman's  life 
which  is  inexorably  placed  before  her, 
and  do  not  fit  her  for  its  inevitable 
work." 

BLACKBERRY  WINE. 

One  quart  of  juice,  three  quarts  of 
water,  two  pounds  of  sugar.  Mix  all 
thoroughly  and  put  into  a  keg  or  jug; 
leave  open  for  six  weeks  and  then  cork. 
It  is  hard  to  keep  this  wine  from  sour- 
ing, but  when  it  does  succeed  it  is  a 
beautiful  light  color  and  is  much  nicer 
for  seasoning  than  any  blackberry  wine 
I  ever  tried.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  it  in  any  way  during  the 
fermentation.  Grape  wine  made  this 
way  is  very  fine. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  AGE. 

It  is  the  impracticables,  more  than  the 
idlers  and  the  dissipated,  who  are  the 
failures.  In  Chicago  there  are  4,000  law- 
yers, and  500  do  all  the  business.  In  the 
South  especially  we  need  to  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  a  profession  is  the 
only  re«pectable  occupation  for  a  gentle- 
man. We  have  too  much  practical  work 
to  be  done  here  for  many  years  to  come 
for  the  professions  to  monopolize  the 
brains  and  energies  of  Southern  youth. 
We  only  have  began  our  industrial  ad- 
vancement. Here  is  indeed  a  garden  spot, 
and  the  future  for  the  youth  of  this  sec- 
tion of  country  is  bright  with  promise  of 
prosperity  if  be  is  only  trained  to  take 
hold  of  the  task  set  for  him.  After  all, 
it  is  the  man  of  ati'airs  who  wields  the 
influence.  The  age  calls  for  manual 
training.    Let  it  be  taken  up — _Y 


^GANIZEDT,a^ 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

ASSETS,    Z  $800,000. 

OIR  CTORS  : 

Wm.  H.  Palmer,  D.  O.  Davis, 

E.  B.  Addison,  Wm.  Josiah  Leake. 

W.  Otto  Nolting. 


WM.  H.  PALMER, 
W.  H.  MCCARTHY, 


President. 
Secretary. 


.  VA." — Near  tie  Sea. 

There  are  cheap  and  beautiful  homes  in 
he  "Bunny  South,"  near  the  sea,  and 
lear  that  thriving  seaport  city,  Norfolk, 
7a.,  for  thousands  of  people  who  want 
lappy  homes  in  a  mild,  healthful,  and  de- 
ightful  climate,  a  kind  and  productive  soil, 
he  very  best  markets  in  the  world,  the 
ery  lowest  freight  rates,  good  social,  edu- 
cational, and  religions  privileges,  and  the 
neatest  number  of  other  both  natural  Bnd 
-cquired  advantages,  to  be  found  in  any 
>ther  one  section  of  the  Union. 

The  "Cobno-copu  "  tells  yon  all  about 
he  beautiful  section  of  country  around 
Norfolk,  Va.  Send  for  (free)  sample  copies. 

Address  "Cobitucopia,"  212  Main  8... 
Norfolk.  Va. 


We  Bind... 

Your  Magazines)  Southern .  • 
Planters,  or  any  other  books 

Prices  Low. 
Satisfactory  work  guaranteed. 

i  Job  Printing  Neatly  Executed. 

S,  B,  ADKINS  &  CO., 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


F IVF    FtDMQ  >n  the  great  fruit,  grain  and 

rinu  r  emtio  stock  section  of  Virginia. 

Best  climate  and  water  In  the  U.  S.  Near 
great  markets,  with  best  educational  advan- 
tages.   For  further  information,  address 

Sam'l  B.  Woods.  Charlottesville.  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$3   PER   ACRE  AND    UPWARDS. 
Easy   Pavmcnts.     Catalogue   Frce. 

BKO.  K.  CKAWTOUI)  4  CO..  Richmond,  Va. 


A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 
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SUPERIOR 


GRAIN  AND^-*^ 
FERTILIZER  DRILLS 


NO  PREPARATION  of  land  is  necessary  in  wheat  fields  in  order  to  work  this  drill.     Farmers  can 
go  into  their  wheat  stubble  fields  right  after  harvest  and  sow  Cow-Peas  to  perfection.     It 
also  sows  all  other  grains  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

=====  THE   OFfclGrlJWAL  DISC   DRILL,  im 


MADE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 


SOWS 

cow 

PEAS. 

Bearded 

r 
RUST= 
PROOF 
OATS. 


ONE  MAN,  OR  BOY.  OPERATES 
THE  LARGEST  SUPERIOR 
DRILL  WITH  EASE.    #    J*    J* 


Sows  ONE-THIRD  MORE  land 
in  a  day,  and  does  better 
work,  than  any  other  drill  on 
earth. 


NEVER 
CLOGS. 

Always 
Works. 

SAVES 
SEED, 
TIME 

AND 

LABOR. 


SUPERIOR  DIS-  DRILLS  represent  the  best  value  for  the  money  invested.    They  have  the  most  perfect  gram 
and  fertilizer  feeds— positive  and  sure  in  action,  and  never  fail  to  sow  the  required  amount  of  both  grain  and 
fertilizer.     You  are  sure  of  even  distribution  of  seed  sown  at  a  rezular  uniform  depth     It  surpasses  theHne 
Drill  because  it  will  not  choke  in  trash,  and  never  bunches  or  breaks.    Superior  Disc  Drills  will  seed  one-third 
more  land  per  dav  than  anv  other  drill  and  do  better  work.    No  other  drill  wears  as  long  without  repairs     i  here  are 
no  removable  gears— no  tra'ps-on  the  Superior.     Money  srent  for  Superior  implements  represents  a  sate,  profitable 
and  permanent  investment     THEY  WE'.R.     THEY  LAST  . 

EASY  to  Buy ;  EASY  on  I  earn  ;  EASY  to  Work.  It's  well  worth  jour  while  to  ask  about  this  drill.  \\  rite  us 
now.  Our  Dew  cataWne  D  is  fine.  Teils  about  all  Superior  implements,  and  is  free  to  all.  Your  request  on  a 
POSTAL  CARD  WILL  BRING  IT. 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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PEKIN  DUCKS.. 

To  make  room  for  my  young  stock, 
and  to  avoid  inbrf>ed"in"&;,  I  will  sell 
my  one  hundred  (100)  Breeding 
Ducks  of  last  winter,  and  also  one 
thousand  (1000)  Young  Ducks  at  half 
price,  $1.00  a  piece.  The  100  breed 
ers  were  one  year  old  last  spring,  and 
I  bought  them  from  the  celebrated 
ranch  of  Geo.  H.  Pollard  last  fall. 

White  Wyandottes.. 

of  the  Duston  and  other  equally 
fashionable  strains,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

R.  LEE  HARDY,  Berkley  Va. 

(Opposite  Norfolk,  Virginia .) 

OLD    DOMINION    PROLIFIC    LAYING 
STRAIN  of 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Young  stock  ready  for  shipment  September 
1st.  AM  stock  gauranteed  pureand  bred  for 
utility.   Correspondence  cheerfully  answered. 

Old  Dominion  j.   h.  SLEDD. 

Poultry  Yards.  Negro  Arm,  Va. 

Green  Valley  Poultry  Yards 

LT.  BR  AM  AH,  \V.  P.  ROCK  and  W. 
WYANDOTTE  Chickens,  two  months 
old.  40c.  each.  EOOS  for  hatching,  J'.', 
hundred.  Young  M.  B.  TURKEYS, 
bred  from  45-lb.  torn,  2  mos.  old,  81.00 
each.  A  recipe  for  the  never-failing 
cure  of  gapes,  also  for  a  sure  cholera 
cure,  cures  even  when  too  sick  to  eat, 


10  cents  each 
H.  BENNETT,         McD 


lald's  Mills,  Va. 


WHY    PAY    FROM    11000    TO    $2000 
— for  a— 

Percheron  Stallion 

When  you  can  purchase  a  FIRST  CLASS 
yearling  or  2-year  old  for  one- fourth  of 
the  amount,  and  a  good  weanling  for 
less?  Come  and  see  what  I  can  show  you 
in  this  line.  JNO.  F    LEWIS, 

N.  &  W.  K.  R.  Lynnwood,  Va. 


A  BARGAIN 

For  sale  a  KENTUCKY  BA.DDLE  STAL- 
LION. As  pretty  as  a  ploture,  [deal  gentle- 
man's saddle  horse.    A  horse  that  will  attracl 

attention  anywhere.        For    photo.,  pedigree 

and  full  particulars,  address 

XOl,  Care  of  Southern  Planter. 

DEVONS  for  SALE 

Weoffera  small  herd,  about  ten  head,  old 
andyoung.  with  or  without  2-yr.  old  bull.    We 

can  also  furnish  a  very  desirable  lot  of  Jersey 
heifers  and  a  young  herd  of  Guernseys.  These 
cattle  can  he  seen  any  time  after  July  1st,  If 
due  notice  is  given. 
M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO..  Frederi.  ksburo.  Va. 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num 

bers  can  be  bad  for  25  cents.     Address 
the  Business  Office, 


WHY   FRANKLIN   DID   NOT 
WRITE  IT. 

"It  has  always  been  a  curious  puzzle 
why  Franklin,  the  man  of  ripe  age,  of 
commanding  distinction,  and  of  approved 

literary  skill,  was  not  selected  to  write 
this  declaration  instead  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, then  only  thirty  three  years  old 
and  comparatively  unknown,"  says  John 
Gilmer  Speed,  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Pott.  "It  could  not  be  that  Franklin 
was  passed  by  because  he  had  done 
everything  within  his  power  to  avert  the 
war  and  reconcile  the  differences  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country, 
for  all  wise  men  in  the  Colonies  did  all 
that  honor  permitted  in  that  direction 
until  the  die  was  cast.  No,  it  was  not  a 
fear  of  Franklin's  earnestness  in  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies  — it  was  probably 
the  fear  of  Franklin's  humor. 

"  He  was  not  only  the  greatest  man  of 
bis  time,  but  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
humorists  of  any  time.  And  so  his  asso- 
ciates were  possibly  afraid  that  he  would 
put  a  joke  in  the  Declaration,  and  passed 
him  by  and  selected  the  lank  young 
Virginian  with  the  freckled  face. 

"  As  it  was,  Franklin  did  have  his 
joke,  for  when  the  members  of  Congress 
were  about  to  sign  the  Declaration,  Han- 
cock, whose  earnestness  is  expressed  in 
the  bold  signature  which  comes  first, 
said  in  his  own  earnest  way:  'We  must 
be  unanimous;  there  must  be  no  pulling 
different  ways;  we  must  all  bang  to- 
gether.' 

"'Yes,'  replied  Franklin,  'we  must 
hang  together,  or  we  shall  be  pretty  sure 
to  hang  separately.' " 

CUT  BOTH  WAYS. 

In  an  interval  in  the  drilling  one  of 
the  volunteers  belonging  to  a  crack  regi- 
ment stepped  out  from  the  ranks  to  light 
a  cigar  from  that  of  his  officer. 

The  latter  took  this  evidence  of  the 
democratic  spirit  of  freedom  in  good 
part,  but  said,  by  way  of  a  hint,  "  In  the 
regular  army  you  couldn't  have  done  this 
to  an  officer,  Brown.  ' 

"Right  you  are,"  responded  the  pri- 
vate; "but  in  the  regular  army  vou  could 
not  be  an  officer." — Collier's  Weekly. 

THE  POINT  OF  THE   STORY. 

Mama  (anxiously  watching  her  little 
boy  at  dinner— "My  dear  child,  vou 
really  should  not  eat  your  pudding  so 
quickly." 

Small  child— "  Why  not,  mama?" 

Mama — "  Because  it  is  dangerous.  I 
once  knew  a  little  boy  about  your  age 
who  was  eating  his  pudding  so'  quickly 
that  he  died  before  he  had  finished  it." 

Small  child  (with  much  concern)— 
"  And  what  did  they  do  with  the  rest  of 
his  pudtling,  mama?" 

BLACKBERRY  WINE. 
The  berries  must  be  as  fresh  as  possi- 
ble. Crush  and  strain  out  the  juice,  To 
two  quarts  of  juice  put  two  quarts  of 
wa'er  and  two  and  one  half  pounds  of 
sugar.  Mix  well  and  set  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  with  the  hung  of  the  cask  or  keg 
tied  over  with  muslin,  Be  careful  not 
to  shake.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the 
fermentation  will  be  accomplished,  and 
it  should  be  put  into  bottles  and  corked. 


Tamworth  and 
Poland-China 


A  few  nice  PIGS 
for  sale  of  each 
kind,    entitled  to 
registration. 
J.  C.  GRAVES,  Barbourtvllle,  Va. 


DERKSHIRES 

■UN  8  weeks  old  BERKSHIRE    BOAR    I 


I  have 
or  sale 
someex- 
11  ne 
PIGS,  by 
biltmurk  hoy,"  son  of  the  un- 
beaten "Kl.Ni:  LONGFELLOW,"  and  outof 
extra  good  sows.  Entitled  to  registry  In  Am. 
Berk.  Assn.  Also  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
out  of  working  stock. 

R.  S.  CAMERON, 

WARE  VIEW  FARM,   GLOUCESTER,  VA. 


SWIFT  CREEK  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM. 


;53 


THOROUGHBRED 

JERSEY  HEIFERS 

and  BULLS. 

FOR  SALE  AT  HARD  PAN  PRICES. 

Blood  of  the  famous  Stoke  Pogls,  St. 
Lambert  and  Coomassle  blended.  Paying 
special  attention  tobreedlnn  my  cattle,  I  have 
reached  a  degree  of  excellence  not  surpassed 
by  any  herd  in  the  State.  POLAND-CHINA 
Pigs  always  on  hand.  Write  for  what  you 
want. 

T.  P.  BRASWELL,  Prop.,  Battleboro,  N.  C. 


ELLERSLIE  FARM^^ 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

Pure  Southdown  Sheep 

and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

For  Salb.        B.  J.  HANCOCK, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 


Dorset  Sheep 

We  have  a  few  nice  Buck 
and   Ewe  lambs  to  spare. 

Apply  to  D.  O.  NOURSE,  Agriculturist, 

BLACKSBURG,  VA. 


Dorset  Sheep 

Have  a  few  choice  rams 
and  ram  lambs  left.  Only 
good  stock  sold. 

Poultry  Plant for  sale  at 


,  about  one- 
half  cost.  6o  acres  good 
land ;  new  and  convenient 
buildings;  capacity,  iooo 
hens  and  5000  chicks. 

Wishing  to  devote  entire 
time  to  other  departments 
and  matters,  I  offer  a  great 
bargain  to  insureaquicksale. 

GREEN  RIDGE  FARM,  Salem,  Va. 

WALTER  WATSON. 
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THE  SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILL. 
The  Superior  Disc  Drill,  advertised  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  the  Southern  Planter, 
is  the  original  Disc  Drill.  This  is  the 
drill  that  revolutionized  the  grain  drill 
business,  and  made  it  possible,  practical, 
and  profitable  for  farmers  to  sow  any 
kind  of  grain  in  any  kind  of  soil,  trash, 
pea-vines,  crab-grass — in  fact,  it  will  sow 
and  cover  grain  anywhere  a  disc  harrow 
will  run.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Su- 
perior Drill  Co.,  Sprirjgfield,  Ohio,  who 
own  and  operate  the  largest  grain  diill 
factory  on  earth.  Their  plant  is  equipped 
with  all  the  latest  and  most  improved 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
matchless  seeding  implements.  These 
implements  are  standard  the  world  over. 


IS  Filston  Farm 
Jerseys^-^- 

Have  been  bred  for  milk 
for  many  years. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  improving 
the  yield  of  your  herd  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thrifty  bull  calf,  hand- 
some and  fashionably  bred,  write 
to 

ASA  B.  GARDINER,  Jr.,  Manager, 

GLENCOE,  MD 

The  bulls  from  this  farm  have  been 
sold  to  the  very  best  herds  in  the 
South. 

Also  some  very  fine  Berkshires 
now  ready  for  delivery,  sired  by 
our  imported  Berkshire  Storm 
King;  from  sows  by  Lord  Wind- 
sor, imported  ;  by  Collegian,  im- 
ported; and  by  King  Longfellow. 

We  mail  a  little  "Book  of  the  Herd  " 
on  request. 


Nothing  but  the  best  of  everything  enters 
into  the  construction  of  these  drills.  They 
are  built  up:m  honor  and  sold  on  merit. 
Mechanically  and  scientifically  they  are 
coirect,  and  are  guaranteed  to  do  all  that 
is  claimed  for  them. 

Since  1893,  the  Superior  Drill  Co.,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  has  made  a  specialty  of 
Disr  Drills.  This  company  put  on  the 
market  the  first  successful  disc  drill,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  advancement  made 
in  this  line  of  farm  implements.  The 
great  advantages  of  the  disc  drill  over 
hoe  or  runner  drill  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  choke  or  clog  in  trashy  land,  and 
never  more  than  one  man  is  required  to 
operate  it.  It  cuts  into  hard  land  much 
better  than  any  style  drill.  It  is  lighter 
draft,  and  sows  all  grains  at  a  more  uni- 
form depth  than  any  other  drill. 

Their  new  1000  Catalogue  will  help 
you.     Write  for  it.. 

DOX'T  DRINK  ICE-COLD  WATER. 
Ice-cold  water  is  not  so  good  as  iced 
water — that  is,  water  cooled  by  ice  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  it.  The  less 
of  either  the  better.  It  is  an  excellent 
practice  to  drink  water — an  abundance 
of  it — just  before  retiring,  also  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  It  is  a  cleanser  of 
the  system,  and  is  a  good  diuretic — July 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Essex  Pigs  and  Southdooin 
Sheep  ^°to 

purchase  Essex 
Pigs  and  South- 
down Sheep  thor- 
oughly acclimatpd  and  eligible  to  registry, 
address    L  G  JONES,  Bethania,  N._C" 

"Also  Half  Dorset  Lambs  for  sale.  ;        _ 


THOMPSON  &  TRIMBLE, 

SWOOPE,  AUGUSTA  CO.,  VA. 

Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
Shropshire  Sheep. 

, . .  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


ROCK  HILL  FARM. 

Shorthorns, 
Shropshire  Sheep 

..AND.. 

Poland-Chinas 

A  Few  Choice  Gilts  Unbred.. 

B    B.  BUCHANAN, 

BROWNSBURG.  VA. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Some  choice  young  COWS  and   HEIFERS, 
sired  by  tbe  great  St  Lambert  bull, 

ETHEL'S  JOHN  BULL  NO.  29005  ^fflgffijaK 

dam  Crocus  of  St.  Lambert,  and  her  lull  sister,  the 
"rent  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert,  have  an  average 
butter  record  of  22  lbs.  and  7  ounces  in  7  days. 
Also  some  extra  fine  BULL  CALVES  out  of 

high  testing  daughters  of  the  above  bull,  and 

sired  by  our  grand  young  bull, 

i  ADMIRAL  ST.  LAMBERT  NO.  51338  SK 

a  butter  record  of  26  lbs..  11%  oz.,  m  7  days,  and 
3  a  daily  milk  record  of  53  lbs.,  8  oz. 
1     We  have  also  for  sale  some  fine  cockerels  and 
-  pulletsof  Indian  Game.Barred  P.  Rock  and  White 
;  Wyandotte  fowls. 

BOWMONT  FARMS,  SALEM,  VA. 


S/R  JOHN  BULL 

Of  ENGLISH  birth,  of  ENGLISH  AMERI- 
CAN celebrity,  now  has  progeny  from  the 
'rystal  Spring  House  in  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains of  New  York,  to  Lawtey,  Florida.  This 
is  what  J.  S.  Bennett,  of  Lawtey.  Fla.,  says 
of  Sir  John's  pigs  :  "  The  three  pigs  arrived 
April  4,  1900,  all  O.  K  ,  and  are  dandies." 
SIR  JOHN  is  now  3  years  old.  has  never 
been  crossed,  and  is,  I  ihink,  as  fine  a  speci- 
men of  the  Berkshire  as  can  be  found  in 

Englan 

strain  i 

great  show  boar.     Bred  Sows,  Boars,  Gilts  and  Pigs  for  sale, 

fassapern  stock  farm.  THOS.  5.  WHITE,  Lexington,  Va. 


ind  or  America.    He  has  22  sows,  representing  three  strains,  as  associates.    One 
i  is  from  the  World's  Champion  Boar,  COLUMBIA'S  DUKE,  Reuben  Gentry's 


SOUTHSIDE  STOCK  STUD, 

ON    ROANOKE    RIVER,  IN 
MECKLENBURG  CO. 

Trotting  Horses,  Red  Polled  Cattle,  Dorset 
Horned,  Shropshire  and  Hampshiredown 
Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Pfdigree  Llew- 
ellyn Setters  and  Scotch  Collie  Dogs. 

All  Stock  Thoroughbred  and  Registered. 

GEO.  B.  FINCH,  Prop.,  Boydton,  Va. 
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MAGAZINES. 

The  timeliness  of  the  July  Century  is 
due,  in  large  measure,  to  its  literary  and 
pictorial  treatment  of  the  present  Mecca 
of  holiday  makers.  Eight  full  page  draw- 
ings by  Castaigne  illustrate  the  Exposi- 
tion ;  and  four  other  full  page  and  seve- 
ral smaller  drawings,  from  the  same  pen- 
cil, form  a  pictorial  commentary  on  Rich- 
ard Whiteing's  paper  on  "Artistic  Paris." 
Having  begun  life  as  an  artist,  Mr. 
Whiteana  writes  with  keen  appreciation 
of  his  subject,  in  a  style,  moreover,  that 
has  many  of  the  qualities  distinctive  of 
the  French  man  of  letters.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  full  page  pictures,  the  Centurv 
probably  makes  a  record  for  itself  this 
month,  the  twelve  already  specified  be- 
ing lees  than  half  the  total  number.  Oue 
of  the  other  fourteen  is  Thomas  Cole's 
wood  engraving  from  Constable's  "The 
Hay-Wain;"  and  six  of  them  are  found, 
with  many  smaller  ones,  in  the  current 
instalment  of  Morley'i  "Cromwell."  In 
an  article  on  "The  Commercial  Ascend- 
ancy of  the  United  States,"  the  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor, hazards  the  guess  that  in  exports  for 
the  year  ending  .March  31  last,  America 
has  at  last  surpa-sed  her  greatest  rival, 
England.  Prof.  W.  M.  Sloane  writes  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  late  Miss  S«- 
rah  Porter  and  her  unique  educational 
work  at  Farmington.  The  story  of  a  long 
and  prosperous  musical  career  is  begun 
in  this  number,  in  the  form  of  the  remi- 
niscences of  William  Mason,  whose  open- 
ing article  teems  with  recollections  of  the 
famous  composers  of  half  a  century  ago, 
with  reproductions  of  autographs  and 
other  illustrations.  "How  to  Safeguard 
One's  Sanity,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Buck- 
ley, is  the  contribution  of  a  doctor,  not  of 
medicine,  hut  of  divinity,  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  insanity,  its  cau-e-  and 
its  treatment.  The  artistic  possibilities 
of  "Civic  Festivals  and  Precessions"  are 
pointed  out  by  Barr  Ferree  and  Charles 
R.  Lamb,  in  two  brief  articles,  for  which 
E.  H.  Blaah field  has  designed  a  series  of 
appropriate  decorations.  In  fiction,  the 
number  is  especially  rich,  a  wide  range  of 
scene  and  action  being  covered  bv  the 
seven  short  stories  and  five  brief  fables. 
"Home  Censorship  of  the  Theatre," 
"Changes  of  Taste  in  Fiction,"  and 
"Country  Clubs  and  Inns,"  are  this 
month's  editorial  topics. 

The  ever-glorious  Fourth  was  not  for- 
gotten when  the  editor  of  .SV  Xicholns 
"made  up*'  the  July  number  of  that 
magazine  for  the  young.  "  The  Battle  of 
Santiago  (July  :;,  1898,)  is  the  frontis 
pieca  It  illustrates  a  paper  bv  Misi  Jes- 
sie Peabody  Frothingham,  in  which  are 
chronicled  "Some Great  Sea-Fights."  be- 
ginning with  Manila  and  Santiago  ami 
going  back  thence  to  the  first  great  event 
in  naval  warfare,  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  coming  down  chronologically,  but 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  to  Aetinm,  Lepan- 
to,  the  Armada,  the  An;rl<>  Dutch  fight 
on  the  Downs  in  1666, Trafalgar, and  Mo- 
bile Bay.  "  Porto  Rico's  Firsr  ■  Fourth  " 
isdeecrit  ed  by  Frederick  A.  Oher,  "  How 
to  Celebrate,"  is  an  acrostic  in  verse  by 
Helen  M.  Richardson;  "The  Cannon- 
Cracker"  is  another  timely  bit  of  versifi- 
cation   by    Mary    Mar-hail     Parks:    and 


Easu  Harness 


\x 


Eureka  Harness  Oil 


tXltbfc  The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered    Saves 

SPfjra^-  >■  xcaDy  timed  lt»  cost  by  improved  appearance   and  in  the  cost 

Sffl^^  Of  repairs,     i^old  evervu  here  in  « 

.*'-•;...-•/  llwie  br  8TANDJ 


>AUI>  OIL  CO. 


PURE  BRED  STOCK  SALE 

at "  Hill  Top,"  Staunton,  Va.,  July  24, 1900 

In  our  May  and  June  advertisements,  we  offered  all  of  tor  stock  for  sale  pri- 
vately, but  tince  decided  to  ho'd  same  until  above  date,  wl  en  we  will 
offer  the  grandest  lot  of  stock  ever  sold  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  Our 
herds  e,.n  i-t  of:  JERSEY  CATTLE,  balls,  cows  and  heifers:  SOUTHDOWN 
and  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP,  bucks,  ewes  and  lambs;  BERKSHIRE  and 
POLAND-CHINA  SWINE,  both  sexes,  all  age*.  All  stock  thoroughbred  and 
best  strains  of  its  breed   and  in  grand  condition. 

If  You  Want  a  Good  Foundation  for  a  Hard,  We  Offer  a  Rare  Chance 

Parties  desiring  to  inspect  stock,  will  be  met  with  conveyance  at  Staunton  on 
short  notice.  Positively  no  stock  has  been  sold,  or  will  be  sold,  until  day 
of  sale. 

>  TERM8:    All  sums  under  $50  00.  cash.    Over  that  amount  a  credit  of  six  months    C 

>  will  be  given;  the  parties  to  execute  negotiable  notes,  satisfactorily  ez-dorsed.    3    C 

>  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  on  amounts  over  JjO  00.  C 

C   Send  for  Catalogue.     Inquiries  promptly  answered.  # 

>  H.  A.  S.  UAniLTO.V  «fc  CO.,  Staunton.  Va.       $ 


At  WELD0N  FARM,  Pulaski  County,_Va., 
Wednesday,  September  12th,  1900  ==s= 

HEAD  OF 


SHORTHORNS 


AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION.  The  offering  will  consist  principally  of 
YOUNG  COWS  and  ONE  and  TWO-YEAR  OLD  HEIFERS  and  YOONI 1 
BULLS  from  six  to  seventeen  months  old,  of  very  high  breeding  and  indi- 
vidual excellence.  This  sale  will  afford  a  rare  opportunity  to  buy  breed- 
ing stock  to  found  herds  and  to  improve  others, 
—ii  W.   W.   HEMLEY.    Pnla«ki,   Va. 


FOR  SALE 

Highlands  Stock  and 
Poultry  Farm 


at  a  very  low  price  and  on  good  terms. 
Choice  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  and  Lambs. 
The   best    POLAND-CHINA,    BERKSHIRE 

and  CHESTER  PIGS. 
Can    furnish   Pxtra    Bne    DURHAM    and, 

JERSEY  CATTLE  at  farmer's  prices. 
EGGS,  B.  P.  Hock  and  Silver  Wyand  »tte 

If  you  want  a  good  home  in   Virginia,  or  good  stock  and  poultry,  apply  to  the 
owner,  E.  B.  WILSON,  Fancy  Hill,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 
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other  contributions  dealing,  more  or  less 
directly,  with  matters  warlike,  are  "A 
Little  Daughter  of  the  Revolution,"  by 
Mary  Bradley;  "The  Siege  of  Number 
Six,"  by  Rossiter  Johnson:  "Towser:  A 
Sailor's  Pet"  on  the  old  Monocacy ; 
"Eleanor's  Colonel,"  an  English  Soldier 
of  Revolutionary  times,  by  Annah  Rob- 
inson Watson ;  and  even  "  The  Bulb  of 
the  Crimson  Tulip,"  a  Revolutionary 
story,  by  Lillian  L.  Price.  In  Nature  and 
Science  we  find  "  Fireworks  from  the 
Mud,"  and  in  St.  Nicholas  League  "  The 
First  Automobile  Gun,"  and  several 
poems  by  youngsters  in  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Yet  the  magazine  is  by 
no  means  given  over  wholly  to  war  and 
war's  alarms. 

The  Fnrum  has  articles  on  "  Our  Rela- 
tions with  Germany,"  by  Wm.  C.  Fox. 
formerly  consul  at  Brunswick,  Germany  ; 
"Social  Reform  and  the  General  Elec- 
tion," by  Thomas  Burke,  member  of  the 
Liverpool  (Eng.)  Municipal  Council  ; 
"The  Shipping  Subsidy  Bill,"  by  Eugene 
J.  Chamberlaine,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  ;"  Narvan's  Real  Story,"  by 
Fred.  L.  Clarke;  "  Lessons  of  the  $175,- 
000,000  Ash  Heap,"  by  W.  J.  Bores; 
"  Chinese  Civilization,  The  Ideal  and  the 
Actual,"  by  I).  Z.  Sheffield,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  China  College;  "Is 
Crime  Increasing?"  by  Noland  P.  Falk 
ner;  "The  United  States  as  a  World 
Power,"  by  Charles  A.  Conant;  "Does 
Government  Service  Pay,"  by  A.  Mau- 
rice Low.  The  number  is  an  excellent 
one.  and  no  one  can  read  it  without  de 
riving  both  instruction  and  profit  from  it. 

The  New  Lippincott  for  Julv  is  an- 
nounced as  "  A  Summer  Story  Number," 
and  this  descriptive  title  fitly  character- 
izes it.  Besides  the  charming  complete 
novel,  "An  Anti-Climax,"  by  Ellen  Olney 
Kirk,  there  are  five  diverting  and  lively 
short  stories  in  keeping  with  the  season 
of  outdoor  life  and  idle  occupations. 

The  Cosmopolitan  retains  its  pre  emi- 
nence as  one  of  the  finest  illustrated  of 
the  monthlies,  and  the  reading  matter  is 
usually  well  selected  and  interesting. 
The  magazine  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
published. 

"The  Fashionable  Summer  Resorts  of 
the  Century"   is  a  feature  of  the  July 
Ladifs'   Home  Journal,  especially   inter- 
esting from  the  glimpse  it  gives  of  the 
social  life  of  these  places  at  times  when 
they  were  considered  accessible  only  to 
the  rich.     "The  Girl  Who  Fought  inthe 
Revolution "   is    the    story  of   a   young 
woman  who  battled  for  the  cause  of  lil 
erty  on  the  field  and  made  innumerable 
conquests    of   female    hearts.      She  en 
listed  as  a  man  and  wore  the  uniform  of 
a   soldier.     A   contribution   to   the  Julv  | 
Journal  that  will   find  a   universal  wel 
come  is   Ernest   Seton-Thompson's  dra- 
matization  of  "Wild   Animals   I   Have 
Known,"  in   which  the  author's  friends  I 
of  forest  and  plain  are  impersonated  by 
children.     Edward  Buk  writes  of  "The  ' 
American  Man  and  the  Country,"  "  An 
American  Mother"  writes  on  "Is  a  Col-  I 
lege  Education  the  Best  for  Our  Girl^9  ' 
and   Edward    B.   Rawson    on    "  Letting  | 


Trade-IVIarks 


•BLACKLEGIXE." 


"Pasteur  Vaccine" 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

BLACK  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsements 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Chicago. 

BRANCHES:    St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


Registered  Berkshires 

"MAYOR  OF  BILTMOBE"  at  Head  of  My  Herd. 


English  Beagle  Dogs, 


Southern  and  N.  &  W.  Rys. 


Write  for  my  prices  on  pigs  before  purchas- 
ing elsewhere  lean  furnish  you  the  finest 
stock  at  reasonable  prices 

I  also  offer  Holsteln-Friesians  (Nether- 
lands, Pietertjes  and  Clothilde),  all  rich,  heavy 
milkers.      All   of   my   cattle  are    magnificent 
specimens  of  the  breed. 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 
Correspondence  solicited, 

T.  O.  SANDY,  Btirkeville,  Va. 


PLEASANT  VIEW  HERD  or. 


CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 


IMPROVED 
REGISTERED 

Both  Pa.  and  O  strains.  Can  furnish  pairs 
and  trios  not  related.  If  you  are  interested  in 
tine  swine  write  me. 

Archie  c.  roper, 

References:       212  Lock  Box.  CHARLESTOWN,  W.  V». 
Bank  of  Charlestown,  First  National  Bank, 
Southern  Express  Agt.,  U.  S.  Exp.  Agt. 
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Children  Rust  in  Summer."  "  A  Mission- 
ary in  the  Great  West,"  "The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Girl,"  'The  Voice  in  the 
Choir,"  and  "The  Story  the  Doctor 
Told,"  are  all  interesting  features.  How- 
ard Chandler  Christy's  page  drawing 
shows  "The  American  Girl  at  Her 
Sports."  There  are  numerous  other  pic- 
torial features.  The  practical,  helpful 
articles  of  the  July  Journal  are  timely. 
By  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia.  One  dollar  a  year;  ten 
cents  a  copy. 

Harper's  Bazaar,  in  its  new  form  of 
make  up,  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  old  one.  It  is  now  a  compact,  conve- 
nient journal  in  magazine  form,  and  is 
full  of  matter  of  interest  to  the  ladies. 

Harper's  Illustrated  Weekly  retains  its 
pre-eminence  as  the  best  illustrated  jour- 
nal issued.  The  reading  matter  deals 
■with  topics  of  momentary  interest,  and  is 
always  on  a  high  plane,  both  morally 
and  intellectually. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  becomes 
more  popular  every  week.  Some  of  the 
best  writers  and  best  known  thinkers 
are  regular  contributors  to  its  columns. 

HANDSHAKING    A    RELIC   OF 
KNIGHTHOOD  DAYS. 

In  the  days  of  knighthood  every  man 
carried  a  sword  and  was  ready  to  slash 
his  neighbor  upon  the  slightest  pretext, 
When  friends  met  they  grasped  one 
another  by  the  right  hand,  thereby  indi- 
cating peaceable  intentions,  as  each  one 
thus  gave  up  to  the  other  his  fighting 
arm.  That  is  why  we  shake  with  the 
right  hand.— June  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

RAISING  THE  HAT  AN  ANCIENT 
SALUTATION. 

When  a  knight  of  old  entered  a  com- 
pany of  ladies  he  removed  hie  helmet,  to 
indicate  that  he  considered  himself 
among  friends,  and  that  there  was  no 
need  to  protect  himself.  This  practice 
has  survived  in  the  custom  of  raising 
the  bat  when  saluting  a  lady.- June 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not  — 
Shakspere. 

A  FINANCIER. 

He  was  president  of  a  railroad,  and  so 

terribly  close  was  he, 
He  hated  to  let  the  conductor  and  engi- 
neer ride  free ! 
And  once  a  train  struck  a  farmer's  cow 

and  threw  her  into  the  air, 
And  she  lit  on  the  cow-catcher  coming 

down,  and  they  didn't  know  she  was 

there ; 
She  was  carried  twelve  miles  before  thev 

stopped,  and  what  could  the  farmer  do? 
For  the  cow,  by  a  miracle,  wasn't  hurt,  so 

he  bad  no  grounds  to  sue; 
And   on   top  of  that  he  received  a  bill 

which  made  him  sweat  and  swear, 
For  the  president  wouldn't  give  up  his 

cow  till  he  had  paid  her  railroad  fare. 
Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  in  July 

New  Lippincott. 


BILTMORE  FARMS. 

BILTMORB.  N.  C. 

HEADQUARTERS   for  the  best  native  and  imported  strains  of 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS,  Large  ENGLISH 
BERKSHIRES  and  STANDARD  POULTRY. 

We  exhibited  at  five  State  Fairs  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  made  a 
record  that  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  breed- 
ing establishment. 

The  BILTMORE  JERSEYS  won  32  Sweepstakes,  5  First  Herd 
Prizes,  3  Second  Herd  Prizes,  44  Individual  First  Prizes,  25 
Seconds  and  6  Thirds. 

BILTMORE  BERKSHIRES  won  18  Sweepstakes,  119  First 
Prizes,  90  Seconds,  and  16  Thirds. 

The  BILTMORE  POULTRY,  won  over  500  prizes,  and  more  firsts 
and  seconds  on  each  and  every  variety  we  breed,  than  all 
our  competitors  combined. 

Send  Quick  for  special  price-lists  of  Berkshires  and  Poultry, 
good  for  one  month. 

apply  to  GEO.  F.  WESTON,  Supt. 


I  have  For  Sale  some 
VERY  HANDSOME 


POLAND-CHINA 


PIGS 


That  were  ready  for  shipment  1st  June.  They 
are  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Look-Me- 
Over,  Chief  Tecumseh  II,  J.  H.  Sanders,  and 
others  as  noted  in  the  breeding  lists;  also  a  couple 
of  young  boars  ready  for  service.  Also  for  sale 
Shetland  Ponies,  Riding  and  Driving  Horses, 
_  Red  Polled  Cattle  and  Pure-bred  Shropshire 
__»_»««»__  __M*MJMWaa»^___^E»    Sheep,  One  Imported  Buck  for  sale. 

ARROWHEAD    STOCK    FARM. 
SAM'L  B.  WOODS,    PROPRIETOR.  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. 


The  Cyclone  Grubber 

ONLY  $3.00. 

It  is  one  of  the  handiest  tools  on  the  farm. 
Can  be  operated  by  one  or  two  men  Made  of 
solid  steel,  and  will  last  a  lifeiime.  It  takes  up  roots 
and  branches  thoroughly.  Unequalled  for  grub- 
bing out  fence  corners.  Agents  wanted.  Circu- 
lar free. 

J.  G.  O'DONNELL,  Patentee, 

Leon,  Madison  Co.,  Va. 


FHPTII  JZKPS— FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARM 

|WE   SELL  YOU    DIRECT.       NO  AGENT'S   PROFITS. 
NO  SALESMAN'S   EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE   PREMIUMS  GIVEN   FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 
THE  SCIENTIFIC   FERTILIZER  COMPANY,   HERR'S  ISLAND,    PITTSBURG.' PA. 
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MURRAY    BOOCOCK, 

"CASTALIA,"  KESWICK,  VA. 


■VVVVVVVVWVVVVVVVVV'VVVWVVSA'VV^ 

!  CASTALIA  HEREFORD3 

IMP.    SALISBURY  AT  HEAD   OF   HERD. 

"the:  blood  that  breeds  on." 

MARCH    3rd,    1898,   SALISBURY   "topped"   all  prices  then  recorded  in  the    annals  of 
Herefords  at  auction  in  America  at  the  famous  Sunny  Slope  sale  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

FEBRUARY  27th,  19OO,  2   SONS  Of  SALISBURY  "topped"  the  bull  offering  on  the 
first  day  of  the  great  Four-Days-Hereford-Sale  at  Kansas  City. 

>   Stock  for  sale. 

THE  WEDDING  FEE. 

Experiences  of  a  Boston  Clergyman. 

The  experiences  of  ministers  are  varied 
regarding  the  wedding  fee.  Sometime* 
this  reward  for  services  rendered  takes 
strange  forms.  Sometimes  it  is  unex- 
pectedly large,  and  again  it  is  disappoint- 
ingly small  when  the  minister  is  led  to 
suppose  that  it  will  be  large. 

This  was  the  case  with  a  minister  liv- 
ing in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  who  mar- 
ried a  young  couple  at  his  home  one 
evening  not  long  ago.  The  couple  ar- 
rived at  the  parsonage  without  any  pre- 
vious arrangement  regarding  their  com- 
ing. The  minister  was  at  home,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  were  made  man  and 
wife.  Then  the  bridegroom  handed  the 
minister  a  large  white  envelope,  its  con- 
tents bulging  in  a  way  suggestive  of  pos- 
sible and  even  probable  bank  bills. 
Hastily  tearing  open  the  envelope,  the 
minister  drew  forth  a  sheet  of  paper, 
folded  many  times,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten— 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  efforts  in 
•ur  behalf,  and  may  we  meet  above." 

At  another  time,  this  minister  married 
a  young  couple  at  the  home  of  the  bride. 
The  wedding  was  a  very  pretentious  af- 
fair, with  a  supper  served  by  a  caterer, 
and  a  general  indication  of  prosperity 
that  led  the  minister  to  hope  for  some- 
thing handsome  in  the  way  of  a  fee. 
Just  before  his  departure  the  bridegroom 
took  him  aside  into  a  little  hall-way  and 
said : 

"  Sorry,  parson,  that  I  am  not  fixed  so 
that  I  can  do  the  regular  thing  by  you, 
but  this  marrying  business  is  mighty  ex- 
pensive, and — er — er — say,  would  it  be 
convenient  for  you  to  loan  me  a  five  un- 
til a  week  from  Saturday  night,  when  I 
will  come  around  and  pay  it,  sure  pop!" 
— Morris  Wade,  in  the  July  "New  Lip- 
pincotl." 

Summer  resorts  are  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  adjectives  they  use. —  From  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE.— Calves,  entitled  to  registration,  $75  to  $100.    Grade  Calves  by  "Sir 

Edward  "  $25  to  $40. 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.— Bucks, one  year  old  and  over,  $15  to  $20.    Ewes,  one  year  to  three 

years  old,  $10  to  $12.    Buck  Lambs,  July  delivery,  $8  to  $10.    Ewe  Lambs,  July  delivery,  $6  to  $7. 
PUI.AND-CHUI4  HOGS Pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $150.    Pigs,  three  months  old,  $7.50.    Pigs, 

five  mouths  and  over,  $9  to  $15. 

SI.  BRONZE  TURRETS Toms,  $3.    Hens,  $2.50.    Eggs,  per  sitting  of  12,  when  in  season,  $3. 

MUSCOVY  DUCKS Pure  White  Drakes,  $1.25.     Pure  White  Ducks,  75  cents.     Pairs,  $2; 

trios,  $2.75. 
ROUEIf  dlEESE Ganders,  $2.50.    Geese,  $2.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  $2.50. 

WILLIAM  L,  Jr..  No.  21058,  half  brother  of  Axtell,  will  serve  a  limited  number  of  mares  for 
$25  the  season.    Mares  boarded  at  lowest  figures  per  month. 


Mr.  C  C.  Taliaferro,  Nasons,  Va. :  Lakota,  May  30, 1900. 

Dear  Sir,— I  generally  keep  from  150  to  200  sheep,  but  have  never  had  any  to  shear  as  heavy 
fleeces  as  those  that  I  purchased  of  you.  I  have  out  of  one  of  your  ewes  a  yearling  that  was 
clipped  when  lour  mouths  old  and  was  badly  wintered,  which  clipped,  when  about  sixteen 
mouths  old,  11  lbs.  of  wool.  I  think,  if  it  had  not  been  sheared  as  a  lamb  aud  been  well  win- 
tered,  I  would  have  aotten  about  18  lbs.  of  wool  from  him.  You  can  place  my  order  this  spring 
for  two  more  lambs,  which  you  have  priced  to  me  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

Yours  respectfully,  C.  B.  CHILTON. 


€#  BACON   HALL   FARM. 

"GOLD  STANDARD,"  DORSET  SHEEP. 

Related  to  Champion  "  Dale,"  heads  Rams  and  Ewe  Lambs.     Ewes 

Hereford  herd.  bred  for  September. 

BERKSHIRES— All  registered  stock. 

Satisfaction,  my  motto.  E.  M.  GILLET,  Verona,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
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SUMMER   DESSERTS. 

One  of  the  blessings  conferred  on  us  by 
•fruit  is  that  it  partially  exempts  the  tired 
housekeeper  from  preparing  desserts  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  A  rich,  hot  dessert  at 
this  season  is  as  inappropriate  as  furs  or 
flannel  would  be.  Fine  fruit,  thor- 
oughly ripe  and  freshly  gathered,  is  so 
much  more  wholesome  as  well  as  more 
delicious  than  any  manufactured  dessert, 
that  it  seems  folly  for  a  housekeeper  to 
make  the  latter  when  she  can  command 
the  former.  1  often  wonder  why  a  woman 
should  toil  over  a  fruit  ice  cream  instead 
of  having  the  fruit  in  its  natural  state, 
with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  cream. 
But  as  most  people  (especially  young 
ones)  are  excessively  fond  of  ice  ( ream, 
this  is  the  most  commonly  seen  dessert 
in  summer.  It  is  unwise  for  a  house- 
keeper to  attempt  ice  cream  if  it  inter- 
feres with  her  churning  and  stints  her 
family  in  butter,  as  the  latter  is  far  more 
essential  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  her 
family  than  ice  cream.  And  even  where 
you  have  an  abundance  of  dairy  products, 
it  is  not  well  to  use  unmixed  cream  for 
ice  cream.  Half  cream  and  half  milk 
make  it  sufficiently  rich,  or  one-third 
cream  and  tno-thirds  custard,  made  of 
milk  and  eggs. 

The  following  is  a  good  receipt  for 
strawberry  cream : 

One  quart  of  cream,  whipped  stiff. 

One  quart  of  sweet  milk. 

Two  qnarts  of  strawberries,  reduced  to 
a  fine  pulp. 

One  pound  of  sugar. 

Soft  peaches  make  the  best  of  fruit 
creams.  You  must  get  them  deep  ripe, 
peel  and  cut  them  up,  and  then  reduce 
them  to  a  tine  pulp  You  may  observe 
the  same  proportions  as  those  given  fir 
strawberry  cream.  In  winter,  you  can 
make  very  good  peach  cream  with  the 
canned  fruit,  and  you  can  also  utilize 
canned  pineapple  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  seen  dewberry  ice  cream,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  not  half  so  good  as  the 
ripe,  fresh  berries  with  cream  poured 
over  them. 

Lemon  ice  is  one  of  the  most  refresh- 
ing of  the  frozen  desserts.  Prepare  the 
lemons  as  for  lemonade,  then  add  the 
frothed  whites  of  a  half  dozen  eggs  to  a 
gallon  of  the  lemonade,  and  freeze  it. 
As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  litter  involved 
in  freezing  cream,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
take  the  freezer  to  some  out  building, 
not  in  use  in  summer,  as,  for  instance, 
the  woodhouse.  Beat  up  the  ice  in  pieces 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  Put  alternate  lay- 
ers of  ice  and  salt  in  the  freezer,  taking 
great  csre  not  to  let  a  particle  of  the  salt 
get  into  the  cream.  If  you  make  ice 
cream  frequently,  it  would'be  worth  your 
while  to  buy  a  bag  of  coarse,  cheap  salt 
for  the  purpose.  Take  a  long  knife  i as, 
for  instance,  a  carving-knife),  and  cut  away 
the  frozen  cream  from  the  sides  of  the 
freezer,  so  as  to  allow  softer  parts  of  the 
cream  to  take  its  place.  When  it  is 
frozen  stiff,  keep  it  in  a  cool,  dark  place, 
covered  with  a  heavy  blanket,  until  you 
are  ready  to  serve  it.  When  your  freezer 
turns  \sith  difficulty,  you  will  find  it  a 
great  assistance  to  grease  the  screws. 

In  preparing  berries  for  meals,  they 
should  he  carefully  picked  over  and  the 
trash  and  defective  ones  removed.    They 
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To  Kill  TOBASCO  WORMS  and 


Hot  Injure  the  Tobacco. 


^»-n*^ 


According  to  the  theory  of  Mat.  RAGLAN  D,  of 
Halifax  Co.,  Va.,  it  is  all  important  to  kill  off  the  first 
crop  of  worms  on  the  young  tobacco,  as  if  allowed  to 
mature,  they  go  into  the  ground  and  turn  to  moths, 
every  one  of  which  lays  200  eggs  ;  hence,  the  second 
crop  is  so  numerous  and  destructive. 

Remove  the  cause  and  the  effect  ceases.  It  will 
take  only  a  small  quantity  of 

BLACK  DEATH 

to  kill  them  all  off,  and  unless  your  neighbor's  moths  pay 
you  a  visit,  you  will  have  very  little  trouble  with  the 
second  crop. 

A.  S.  LEE  &  SON,  Gen'l  Agts  , 

Liberal  Discount  lo  Dealers.  Richmond,  vircinia. 


Roxboro,  N.  C,  June  6th,  1900. 
A.  S.  Lee&  Pon: 

You  may  ship  me  (1  kegs  tro'e  of  Black  Death.  A  few  of  our  farmers 
have  used  it  on  young  tobacco  and  Ike  it.  They  say  it  kills  the  worms  in 
a  day.    I  will  sell  lots  of  it.  Respectfully, 

A.  R.  FOTJSHEE. 
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THE  FAST 
WORKING 


SOUTHWICK  HAY  PRESS 

Actual  Capacity  1 2  to  1 6  tons  per  day. 


Stands  up  to  Its  work  ;  no  digging  holes 
for  the  wheels.  Auapied  Tor  work  at 
Biiuk  liurus. 


Puts  Full  Weight  into  rdi  ay  Ecx  Cm 


Largest  Feed  Opeolng  or  any  Double  Stroke  Press  made.    LOW  BRIDGE.   Mention  tills  paper. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  200  Main  Street,  Sandwich,  III. 
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LIGHTNING,  OLDEST    MOST  RELIABLE  LINE 


(JAS0UNE&|6lNE      <SCALE 


FREE  ESTABLISHED    1885        ALL   GUARANTEED 

iKUSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO       i62  mill  jtKANSAS  CITY  MO 


should  not  be  washed  unless  they  really 
need  it.  as  washing  impairs  their  flavor. 
Sugar  should  not  be  added  till  the  last 
moment  before  eating  the  berries,  as  it 
draws  out  the  juice  in  a  stream  and  with- 
ers and  shrivels  the  fruit.  Peaches 
should  not  be  peeled  till  half  an  hour 
before  dinner,  as  they  darken  very  rap- 
idly after  being  peeled,  especially  if 
sugar  be  added  to  them.  But  you  may 
cap  your  strawberries  several  hours  be- 
fore dinner,  without  injuring  them,  if 
you  put  them  in  a  cool  place. 

While  inclined,  in  general,  to  discour- 
age cooked  desserts  for  summer,  L  must 
make  an  exception  in  favor  of  cherry  and 
apple  pie,  both  of  which  are  delicious 
desserts,  if  properly  made,  with  light 
pastry.  Apple  float  is  an  extremely  nice, 
delicate  dessert.  You  peel,  core  and  cut 
up  the  apples,  stew  them,  and  then  run 
■them  through  a  colender.  Then  sweeten 
them  to  your  taste  and  flavor  with  a  few 
drops  of  vanilla  or  lemon  juice.  The 
frothed  white  of  an  egg  or  two  makes  it 
a  much  prettier  dish.  Apples  prepared 
in  this  way  make  a  very  nice  filling  for 
pies,  though  some  persons  prefer  them 
simply  sliced  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  folly  for  a  hou«ekteper  to  attempt 
jelly  or  Charlotte  Russe,  in  summer, 
without  an  abundance  of  ice.  Indeed, 
these  des?erts  are  more  suitable  for  win- 
ter, any  way.  M.  VV.  E. 

REPORTS. 
•U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Year-book  for  the  De- 
partment for  1899.  This  ig  a  large 
volume  filled  with  matter  of  great 
interest  to  every  farmer.  It  can  be 
had  from  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men on  request. 

Experiment  Station  Record.  Vol.  XI. 
Nos.  9  and  10. 

The  Use  of  Water  in  Irrigation  in 
Wyoming.     Bulletin  81. 

Division  of  Botany.  Circular  24.  Red 
Clover  Seed. 

Division  of  Botany.  Circular  25.  The 
Seed  of  Beardless  Brome  Grass. 

Methods  of  Seed  Testing  and  their  Re- 
lation to  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

Division  of  For-stry.  Bulletin  27. 
Practical  Tree  Planting  in  Operation. 

Section  of  Foreign  Markets  Bulletin 
19.  Our  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricul- 
tural Products. 

Division  of  Statistics.    Statistical  mat- 
ter relating  to  Principal  Crops  and 
Farm  Animals, Transportation  Rites, 
&c.  1899. 
The  Crop  Reporter,  June,  1900. 


"LITTLE  GIANT"  and  "PENNSYLVANIA"  PEANUT  PICKERS. 

The  "Little  Giant"  and  ''Pennsylvania" 
were  the  first  successful  Peanut,  Pickers.  They 
weie  leaders  in  1899.  Have  added  improve- 
ments for  1900.  No  other  machines  so  strong 
rnd  durable,  do  the  work  so  well  or  so  rapidly, 
require  so  little  power  to  drive  them,  or  are 
so  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  the  various 
requirements  in  successful  operation.  Will 
thresh  Wheat,  Oats,  Rice,  etc 
Dr.  H.  V.  Dunstan,  Windsor,  N.  C,  averages  300  bushels  per  day  with  smallest  machine — 
the  Pennsylvania.  Some  who  do  custom  work  have  bought  the  second  and  third  machine. 
Men  who  have  the  time,  and  the  means  to  equip  themselves,  make  more  money  "pulling 
Peanuts"  than  in  auy  other  work.  We  have  small  machines  for  individual  work  on  planta- 
tion or  large  machines  for  those  who  wish  to  do  custom  work. 

"The  day  is  near  when  there  will  not  be  a  hand-picked  peanut  in  Virginia,  save  only  for 
seed,"  wr  tea  a  customer  who  is  operating  three  of  our  outfits  in  Sussex  county. 
For  free  catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc.  address 

STRATTON    <Sc    BRAGG, 

Hardware.   Machinery  and.    Engines, 

Manufacturers  »gts.  for  Southeastern  PFTPR^RIIPr     VA 

Virginia  and  Northeaste.n  N.  C.  ^fc  '  tltSISUKU,    »*». 


LAYERS  and 
BROILERS. 

Professional  Poultrymen  now  call  for  a 
strain    of    B.    Plymouth    Rocks 

BRED  for  this  purpose.  We  have 
supplied  such  for  several  years.  And 
they  know.  See?  It  costs  little  to  try 
at  $1  00  per  setting  for  eggs  ;  $1.00  up  for 
stock.  Staying  behind  may  cost  more. 
Interesting  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Fine  references.     Address 

CEO.    HARRISON    MORRIS, 

ASHLAND,  VIRGINIA. 
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Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Col.    The  Beet  Army  Worm. 

Delaware  Experiment  Station,  Newark. 
Pel.  Bulletin  -111  The  Southern  or 
Cow  pea  in  Delaware. 

Idaho  Experiment  Station.  Moscow,  Id. 
Bulletin  23.  Meteorological  Records. 
Prediction  of  Frosts. 

Illinois  Experiment  Station,  Drhana,  Ill- 
Bulletin  57.  The  Smuts  of  Illinois 
Agricultural  Plants. 
Bulletin  58.  Composition  and  Digesti- 
bility of  Corn  Fodder  and  Corn 
Stover. 
Bulletin  50.    Orchard  Management. 

Kan=a«  Experiment  Station,  Manhattan, 
Kas.  Bulletin  97.   Skim  Milk  Calves. 
Bulletin  98.    Some  Scale  Insects  upon 
Kansas  Grasses. 

Louisiana    Experiment    Station,    Baton 
Rouge,  La.    Twelfth  Annual  Report. 
Bulletin  60.    Charbon  (Anthrax). 

Maine  Experiment  Station.  Orono,  Me. 

Bulletin  64.      Poultry   Experiments 

in  1899. 

Bulletin  65.    Coffee  Substitutes;   Xut 

Oils;  Testing  Seeds ;  Potato  Pomace. 

Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  Bulletin  65.  Blackleg-Its  Na- 
ture, Cause,  and  Prevention. 

New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station, 
Durham,  N.  H.  Bulletin  71.  Corn 
Culture. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C  Bulletin  170.  Garden- 
ing Under  Glass. 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station,  State 
College,  Pa.     Bulletin  49.    Field  Fer- 
tilizer Experiments  on  Tobacco. 
Bulletin  50.    Distillery  Waste.     Cattle 

Food  Analvsis. 
Bulletin  51.     Small  Fruits  in  1899. 

South    Carolina     Experiment     Station, 
Clemson  College,  S.  C.  Bulletin  52. 
Pig  Feeding. 
Bulletin  53.     Analyses  of  Commercial 
Fertilizers. 

Tennessee  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Analyses  of  Commer- 
cial Fertilizers. 

Virginia  Weather  Bureau,  Richmond, 
Va.     Report  for  May,  1900. 

•\Ye=t  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  Mor- 
"ganton,  W.  Va.     Bulletin   63.    Com- 
mercial Fertilizers. 
Bulletin  64.    Sugar  Beet  Investigation 

in  1899. 
Bulletin   65.     Commercial   Fertilizers. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  Madison, 
Wis.  Bulletin  S2.  Experiments  in 
Grinding  with  Small  Steel  Feed 
Mills. 
Bulletin  83.  Silage  and  the  Construc- 
tion of  Modern  Silos. 

West  Indian  Bulletin.  The  Journal 
of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  De- 
partment for  the  West  Indies.  Vol.  1. 
No.  3.  Bowen  &  Sons.  Bridgetown, 
Barbadoes. 

Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  West  Indies.  Moth  Borer  in 
Sugar  Cane. 


Why  Pay  Enormous  Prices 


for  your  Cooking  Stove  or 
Range,  when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  the  Factory  and 
save  one  third  of  the  cost? 

Write  for  Catalogue  and 
full  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
celebrated  FITZ  LEE 
COOKING  STOVES 


Mddress 


SOUTHERN  STOVE  WORKS, 

815  to  827  North  Seventeenth  Street, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


The  Middle  South 
WOOL     BOOK 

A  Treasure  of  Practical  In  for 
mation  for  the  Home  and  Farm 


Presented  by  the 
Leaksville  Woolen 
Mills.  Leaksville 
N    C. 

EJiho*  of  t9oo 


Flll  Si/f..  jX*s%  Inches 
.".  Bocnd  IN  Cloth  .'. 
.'.    Stamped  in  Gold     .'. 


DO  NOT  DISPOSE 
OF      YOUR       WOOL 

~^W*  "^P^  "^n*£  "v^  ~V^  V^  ~V^  "W^S  ~v^ 
until  you  write  to  the  Leaksville 
Woolen  Mills,  Leaksville,  N.  C,  for 
samples  and  catalogue  containing  liberal 
offers  for  the  season  of  1900.  .'  .'  A 
handsome  line  of  Dress  Goods,  Flannels, 
Tailor-made  Skirts,  Blankets,  Coverlets, 
Carpets,  Rugs,  Cassimeres,  Jeans,  Buggy 
Robes  and  Knitting  Yarns,  exchanged 
for  Wool,  or  manufactured  on  the  cash 
plan.  .•  .'  ."  ."  We  pay  freight  on 
all  wool  sent  to  the  mills.  .'  .'  .'  A 
valuable  book  sent  free  in  every  package 
of  manufactured  goods.    . '    . '     . '     ."     .  • 

^QH^qfc  «*  «flfc  *%■*■■«*%-¥* 

LEAKSVILLE  WOOLEN 
MILLS,  ::  Leaksville,  N.  C. 


Elm  wood  Nurseries. 

We  offer  a  splendid  assortment  of  first-class  Whole 
Root  Home  Grown  Trees  Standard  Varieties., 

^  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PEARS, 

CHERRIES,  PLUMS, 
APRICOTS,  GRAPES. 

QUINCES,    CURRANTS,    GOOSEBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    BLACK- 
BERRIES, 8TRAWBERRIES,  ETC.,  EVERGREEN8. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREE8  AND  SHRUBS. 
•-^POLAND  CHINA  PIGS/^*- 

(BRONZE    TURKEYS.     BROWN     LEGHORN  AND. 
PLYMOUTH     ROCK     FOWLS. 
WRITE   FOR   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
«J.  B.  WATKINS  &  BRO„ 

HALLSBORO'.  CHESTERFIELD  CO..VA.  ' 
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The  Holatein  Friesian  Association  of 
America.  Report  of  Economic  Tests  for 
the  official  year  1899-1900. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition. 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111.  Pre- 
liminary classification  of  live  stock. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Hemp. — Agricultural  Treatise  on  the 
Culture  of  Hemp  for  Seed  and  Fibre, 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Nature 
•of  the  Hemp  Plant.  By  S.  8.  Boyce. 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  post 
paid,  50  cents.  This  book  should  be  read 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Fibre  industry.  We  can  grow 
hemp  successfully  in  the  South,  and 
ought  to  do  so,  and  establish  mills  for 
working  it.    We  can  supply  the  book. 

Journal  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural 
Society,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Volume  XII, 
No.  1. 

The  New  York  Farmers,  1S99-1900. 
Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Farmers, 
Season  1899-1900.  This  is  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  wealth- 
iest Farmers'  Club  in  the  world.  Nearly 
every  member  is  a  millionaire — most  of 
them  are  multi-millionaires.  The  Pro- 
ceedings are  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 

Briarcliffe  Manor,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 
Short  Sketches  and  Reports  of  this  Most 
Interesting  Dairy  Farm  beautifully  illus- 
trated. 

CATALOGUES. 

Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas. 

Catalogue  of  Roanoke  College,  Va.,  47th 
year. 

Buhl  Stamping  Co.,  Detroit,  makers  of 
the  celebrated  milk  cans,  the  best  made. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois — 100  Harvest  Scenes  all 
Around  the  World.  This  is  a  most  beau- 
fully  got  up  pamphlet.  It  has  evidently 
been  prepared  for  use  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition, where  the  company  has  a  fine  ex- 
hibit.   The  illustrations  are  works  of  art. 

Catalogue  of  the  McCormick  Right- 
Hand  Rice  Harvester.  All  rice  growers 
should  send  for  this  catalogue. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend, 
Ind.  Lafayette,  the  Knight  of  Liberty. 
A  Memento.  This  is  beautifully  got  up 
and  illustrated. 

SHORT  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 
The  short  course  in  agriculture  offered 
by  the  University  of  Tennessee  during 
the  winter  of  1900  was  a  success  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  As  a  result,  a  broader 
and  more  liberal  course  will  be  offered 
the  coming  winter.  Large  additions  are 
being  made  to  the  equipment  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department,  in  order  to  meet 
this  increased  demand  for  agricultural 
«ducation. 

Of  course  there  may  be  a  limit  to  the 
good  times,  but  then  we  should  remem- 
ber that  another  United  States  senatorial 
election  is  soon  to  take  place  in  Montana. 
— From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


DRAIIN   YOUR  LAIN  II  LIME.-     You  will  double  your 


crops.    We  sell  all  sizes 


Farm  Drain  Tile, 

TERRA  COTTA  PIPE.         LIME,  CEMENT,  PLASTER,  FIRE-BRICKS,  &c. 

Write  for  prices.  WARNER  MOORE  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


*         VIRGINIA    DlVISIOIir.         * 

Farmers  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

A  Fire  Insurance  Association,  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  farmers 
of  Virginia,  under  an  amended  and  well  protected  plan. 

Insures,  against  Fire  and  Lightning,  only  country  property— no  stores  or  unsafe 
risks  Average  cost  per  year  for  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  $4.00  per  $1000,  in- 
cluding dwellings,  barns,  produce,  &c.  Cost  in  1899,  $2.00  per  $1000.  Amount  of 
property  insured  $240,000.    Estimated  security  in  real  and  other  estate,  $600,000. 

For  further  information,  address, 

MENTION    THIS  JOURNAL. 


CHAS.  N.  FRIEND,   General  Agent. 

CHESTER.  VIRGINIA. 


"TllT  FOR.    PLANTATION    USE. 

S|$i  Thoroughly  grinds  cotton  seed  at  the  gin,  and  separates 

«wrjf/i  meal  from  hulls.  In  use  and  recommended  by  leading  farmers 
3pl^-  and  ginners  throughout  the  Southern  States.  Write  for 
c*^~   catalogue.  PERRYMAN  a  CO.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


A  Small 

Thresher 


Has  great   capacity- 
runs  easy  with 
light  power. 


all  grains 
with  less  help,  at  less  expense.    Full 
line  of  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers. 
Illustrated    catalogue    and 
testimonials^^    free. 


UEI.LE  CITY 

Feed  and 
Ensilage  Cutters. 

All  sizes— hand  and 
power.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  latest 
book  on  Ensilage 
mailed  free. 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


CHARTERED    fS7t>. 


Merchants  National  Bank 

OF   RICHMOND.    VA. 

Designated  Depository  of  the  United  States,  City  of 
Richmond  and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Being  the  Largest  Depository  for  Banks  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  this  Bank  offers  superior  facilities  for 
direct  and  quick  collections. 


Capital  Stock,  $joo,oos 

Surplus  and  Profits,  $330,00* 


JNO.  P.  BRANCH, 

President, 


JNO.  K.  BRANCH, 

Vice-President. 


JOHN  F.  GLENN, 

Cashier. 


Directors.— John  P.  Branch,  B.'  B.  Munford,  Chas.  8.  Strlngfellow,  Thos.  B.  Scott,  B.  W 
Branch,  Fred.  W.  Scott,  Jas.  H.  Dooley,  Jno.  K.  Branch,  A.  S.  Buford,  R.  O.  Morton.  Andrew 
Plzzinl,  Jr.,  J.  P.  George. 
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The  following  Ust  of  papers  and  periodicals 
are  the  most  popular  ones  in  this  section. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  on  whatever 
Journal  you  wish. 


DAILIE8.  ™l     wm 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va *5  00    So  2,5 

The  Times,  "  "  5  00     6  00 

The  Post,  Washington,  D.  C 6  00     8  00 

SEMI- WEEKLIES. 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va 1  00     1  25 

The  Times,  "  "  100     125 

The  World  (thrice-a-week),  N.  Y_...  1  00     1  25 

WEEKLIES. 

Hampers'  Weekly 4  00  4  00 

"       Round  Table 100  185 

"       Bazaar 4  00  4  00 

The  Baltimore  Son 1  00  1  35 

The  Washington  Post 75  1  05 

Breeders'  Gazette 2  00  1  75 

Hoard's  Dairyman 1  00  1  35 

Country  Gentleman. 2  00  2  25 

Religious  Herald,  Richmond,  Va...  2  00  2  25 

Southern  Churchman,    "  "...  2  00  2  25 

Central  Presbyterian,      "  "  ...  2  00  2  50 

Christian  Advocate,        "  "...  2  00  2  25 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm„ 4  00  4  00 

Horseman 3  00  3  00 

MONTHLIES. 

North  American  Review 5  00  5  00 

The  Century  Magazine 4  00  4  25 

St.  Nicholas  "        8  00  3  25 

Llpplncott'B  "         2  50  2  50 

Harpers'  "        3  00  3  25 

Forum  "        3  00  3  25 

Scribner's  "        3  00  3  25 

Frank  Leslies       "        1  00  1  25 

Cosmopolitan        "        1  00  1  35 

Munsey  "        1  00  1  35 

Strand  "         1  25  1  65 

McClure's  "        1  00  1  35 

Puritan,  "        1  00  1  35 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  2  75 

Where  you  desire  to  subscribe  to  two  or  more 
of  the  publications  named,  you  can  arrive  at 
the  net  subscription  price  by  deducting  50 
cents  from  "our  price  with  the  Planter."  If 
you  desire  to  subscribe  to  any  other  publica- 
tions not  listed  here,  write  us  and  we  will 
cheerfully  quote  clubbing  or  net  subscription 
rates. 

Subscribers  whose  time  does  not  expire 
until  later  can  take  advantage  ot  our  club 
rates,  and  have  their  subscription  advanced 
one  year  from  date  of  expiration  of  their 
subscription  to  either  the  Planter  or  any  of 
the  other  publications  mentioned. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  us  for  any  informa- 
tion desired;  we  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
correspondence. 

We  furnish  no  tample  copies  of  other  periodi- 
cals. 


Seed  House  of  the  South. 


(RIMSOS 

CLOVER, 


ALSTKE 

CLOVER, 


Bl'CK  WHEAT. 
OATS  and 
CANE  SEED. 


"Whatsoever  One  Soweth,  That  Shall  He  Reap." 

We   sell   strictly   reliable   FIELD  AM)   GARDEN   SEEDS   ot 

every  variety  at  Lowest  Market  Rates,  included  in  which 

are  RAGLAXD'S  PEDIGREE  TORACCO  SEEDS. 


—  WE    ALSO    SELL 


Our  Own  Brands  of  Fertilizers 

For  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Pure  Raw-Rone  Meal,  Nova  Scotia  and  Virginia  Plaster  and 
Fertilizing  Materials  generally. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  price  onr  goods. 
Samples  sent  by  mail  when  desired. 

Wm.  A.  Miller  &  Son,  #  S^sf™ 


APPLE,  PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  &o. 
Grapevines,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

ALL  THE  DESIRABLE  STANDARD  AND  NEW  VARIETIES. 

Headquarters   for   Tennessee  Prolific  Strawberry. 

The  Host  Reliable  Variety  Ever  Grown  in  the  South. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation.    Write  ui 
if  you  contemplate  planting:.    Catalogues  tree. 

AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

W.  T.  HOOD   <St  CO. 

OLD  DOMINION  NURSERY.  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  FAIR. 

$7,000  paid  in  Premiums.  $2,500  in 
Race  Purses.  The  Society  will  pay  the 
freight  on  all  State  exhibits  when  ship- 
ped released.  The  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  32d 
Annual  Fair  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  Oct'r  29, 
30,  31,  and  Nov'r  1  and  2.  T.  W.  Holli- 
day,  Secretary  .Pomaria,  Newberry  Co., 

s.  c. 

IT'S  UP  TO  PAPA. 

"I  would  like  to  know,"  said  the  gruff 
old  father  to  the  young  man  who  had 
been  calling  with  considerable  frequency, 
"  whether  you  are  going  to  marry  my 
daughter  ?" 

"So  would  I,"  answered  the  diffident 
young  man.  "Would  you  mind  asking 
her  V— Scraps. 

THE  EIGHT-HOUR  WATCH. 

"  What !"  cried  the  labor  leader,  as  he 
entered  the  house,  "  no  supper  yet?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  wife,  calmly.  "  You 
will  recall  that  I  began  work  at  six  o'clock 
this  morning." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"  My  eight-hour  watch  expired  at  two 
o'clock  this  afternoon,"  she  answered. — 
Chicago  Post. 

THE  CAT  RESISTED  DEEP  WATER 
BAPTISM. 
"A  little  boy  I  knew  of  in  the  West," 
writes  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  in 
the  July  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  "  belong- 
ed to  a"  family  who  had  trained  him  to 
believe  in  the  deep  water  form  of  bap- 
tism, and  was  experimenting  with  the 
household  cat  and  a  bucket  of  water. 
The  animal  evidently  did  not  believe  in 
immersion,  for  she  resisted,  bit  and 
scratched,  and  used  bad  language — in  the 
cat  tongue,  of  course.  Finally,  the  little 
boy,  with  his  hands  covered  with 
scratches,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
gave  up  the  effort  to  effect  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  cat.  '  Dog-gone  you !'  he  cried 
— notice  the  choice  of  epithets  in  the  use 
of  the  word  dog — '  go  and  be  an  Episco- 
pal cat  if  you  want  to !' " 

Light,  air  and  sunlight  are  important 
factors  in  keeping  the  family  and  the 
house  in  a  healthy  condition.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  than  the  habit  some  peo- 
ple have  of  keeping  the  house  in  dark- 
ness from  early  morning  till  night.  The 
house  should  be  flooded  with  light  and 
air  for  several  hours  each  day, — July  La- 
dies' Home  Journal. 

Two  ordinarily  nice  young  women  in 
a  Massachusetts  town  were  disciplined 
'  out  of  the  church  the  other  day  for 
breaking  into  laughter  at  a  solemn 
prayer  meeting.  This  was  certainly  in- 
decorous. But,  when  it  is  understood 
that  good  brother  had  just  arisen  with 
the  remark  that  he  was  "  sitting  on  a 
thought  when  the  settee  struck  him," 
their  merriment  was  altogether  pardon- 
able —Time  and  The  Hour. 

Mention  Tite  Southern  Planter  when 
writing  advertisers. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money's  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,   STRATMAN  6k  COMPANY,    Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


Headquarters  for 
Nursery  Stock. 


S    WHOLESALE 
<  AND 

/  RETAIL. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  dealers'  orders. 

ALL  STOCK  TRUE    TO   NAME. 

Nectarines,      Pecans,  Ornamental  and 


Apples, 

Pears,  Cherry, 

Peach,  Quinces, 

Plum,  Almonds, 

Apricots, 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  for  Hedging 


Chestnuts,       Shade  Trees, 
Walnuts,  Evergreens, 

Small  Fruits.    Roses,  Etc. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
AGENTS    WANTED.. 


FRANKLIN   DAVIS  NURSERY  CO., 


Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

EXTENDING  FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE,  AND 

THROUGH  ITS  CONNECTIONS^— 

THE  BIG  FOUR  SYSTEM,  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  Indianapolis 

Sandusky  and  Cleveland ; 
THE  OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES,  from  Toledo  and  Columbus; 
THE  CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  &  DAYTON,  from  Detroit,  Toledo,  Lima, 

and  Dayton — 


FORMS  THE  MOST  DIRECT 


Hoars  tbe  Quickest 


To   STAUNTON,  LYNCHBURG,  CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
RICHMOND,  PETERSBURG,  NORFOLK, 
And  Principal  Virginia  Points. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  C.  &  0.  Ry.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Catalogue,  with  list  of  farms  for  sale,  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the  following  agents : 
C.  B.  RYAN,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  E.  B.  POPE,  Western  P.  A.,  C.  & O.  Ry., 
corner  Broad  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  R.  E.  PARSONS,  Ticket  Agent,  253  Fourth  Ave., 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  J.  C.  TUCKER,  General  Northern  P.  A.,  Big  Four  Route,  234  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  111,;  H.  M.  BRONSON,  Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Big  Four  Route,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ;  E.  O.  MCCORMICK,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  D.  G.  EDWARDS,  General  Passenger  Agent,  C.  H.  &  D.  Ry.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
MOULTON  HOUK.  General  Passenger  Agent  Ohio  Central  Lines,  Toledo,  Ohio;  or  to 
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HOW  TO  FIND  OUT  HER  AGE. 

Girls  of  a  marriageable  age  do  not  like 
to  tell  how  old  they  are,  but  you  can 
find  out  by  following  the  subjoined  in- 
structions, the  young  lady  doing  the  figur- 
ing: Tell  her  to  put  down  the  number 
of  the  month  in  which  she  was  born ; 
then  to  multiply  it  by  two  ;  then  to  add 
5 ;  then  to  multiply  it  by  50 ;  then  to  add 
her  age;  then  to  subtract  365;  then  to 
add  115;  then  tell  her  to  tell  you  the 
amount  she  has  left.  The  two  figures  to 
the  right  will  denote  her  age  and  the  re- 
mainder the  month  of  her  birth. 

For  example,  the  amount  is  822 :  she  is 
22  years  old,  and  was  born  in  the  eighth 
month  (August).    Try  it. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  SAYS: 

He  that  speaketh  much  will  be  much 
mistaken. 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than 
debtors. 

Lend  money  and  loose  friends. 

He  that  has  patience  can  have  what 
he  will. 

The  act  you  would  hide  should  your- 
eelf  be  denied. 

Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck. 

The  frequent  laugher  should  have  fine 
teeth. 

THE  FIRST  NEW  WHEAT. 

Four  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Bushels 
Sold  at  Eighty  Cents. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  June  28.— Special. 
— A  lot  of  4,500  bushels  of  new  wheat, 
the  first  to  arrive  on  this  market,  was 
brought  here  to-day  and  sold  at  80  cents 
per  bushel.  It  was  raised  in  this  county. 
The  general  yield  has  surpassed  expecta- 
tions. 

WANTED  SOMETHING  MORE. 

A  Western  Congressman  recently  re- 
ceived the  following  note  from  one  of  his 
rural  constituents,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
a  consignment  of  garden  seeds : 

"Kind  Sir  and  Esteemed  Friend,— I 
have  the  seeds.  They  come  this  morn- 
ing, and  suit  very  well,  specially  the  cab- 
bage seed,  which  grows  well  in  this  soil. 
Please  send  me  two  loads  of  fertilizer 
and  a  new  harrer,  and  if  you  could  send 
me  a  man  for  a  couple  of  davs,  I  would 
be  obliged.  With  this  help,  I  know  the 
garden  stuff  will  turn  out  al  rite,  and  I 
will  send  some  to  you  and  the  president. 

"Your  grateful  well  wisher  and  Sup- 
porter." 

"You  know,  I  presume,"  said  the  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  who  had  visited  Wash- 
ington and  gazed  upon  the  Nation's 
archives,  "  that  the  original  Declaration 
of  Independence  can  scarcely  be  de- 
ciphered at  all  nowadays.  The  ink  with 
which  it  was  written  has  faded  till  only 
faint  traces  of  the  words  remain." 

"  Gracious ! "  exclaimed  the  Sweet 
Young  Thing.  "When  it  all  fades  away 
will  Great  Britain  have  a  right  to  come 
over  and  take  the  country?" — Chicago 
Tribune. 


uT(S™,  AGRICULTURU  IMPLEMENTS  S= 


..THE.. 

IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY, 

1302-1304  E.  Main  St., 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

..Manufacturers  and  Dealers.. 

We    have    the    most  sat- 
isfactory 

Engines  and 
Threshers 

in  the  country.  Particulars 
on  application. 

If   you    want   a   reliable, 
stylish 

B"ggy>  Carriage 
or  Harness, 

get  our  prices  and  new  cata- 
logue, sent  free. 

All  kinds 
of 


WagOnS,  both  for  iarm 
and  lumber. 


|p.  Agricultural 

Implements. 


WIRE.FENCING,  PUMPS,  WELL  FIXTURES,  ROOFING,  Etc 

BINDER  TWINE,  Prices  Cheapest  in  the  State. 

Genera/  Catalogue  Sent  Free  on  Application. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

1302-1304  E.  Main  Street,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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GRASSES  and 
EORAGE  PLANTS. 


(141  pp.) 


b7  J.  B.  K/LLEBREW. 
A  Well-Known  Authority  on  Grasses  for  the  Southern  States. 


We  will  send  above  excellent  work  FREE  to  all  OLD  subscribers  renewing  for  two 
years,  or  renewing  for  one  year  and  sending  one  new  subscriber — in  other  words,  sending  us 
a  dollar. 

This  most  valuable  book  retails  for  30  cents,  though  we  have  none  to  SELL. 

The  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  Richmond,  Va. 

To  make  room  for  other  stock  at  the  Grove  Farm,  I  offer  for  sale,  at  low 
prices,  two  superbly-bred  brood  mares,  bred  to  my  Hackney  stallion  im- 
ported THE  DUKE,  a  son  of  Silver  Star  and  a  mare  by  Rob  Roy. 

NO.  I  BERDEN  A  Foaled  183t7,  by  Marathon,  a  son  of  the  great  show 
•-■■  .■»n«l.imiii»i ■—  horse,  King  Rene ;  dam  Duster,  by  Golddust ;  sec- 
ond dam  by  Blazing  Star,  son  of  Acorn  by  Romeo. 

NOTE.— This  mare  is  standard  bred  and  registered.  She  is  sound,  handsome  and  well  formed,  and  a  great  long  distance 
trotter.  Several  of  her  foals  by  trotting  sires  have  sold  for  snug  prices.  She  is  bred  and  believed  to  be  in  foal  to  The  Duke, 
and  at  weaning  time  the  prospective  foal  should  be  worth  more  than  the  mare  is  priced  at.     Price,  $IOO. 

NO.  2,  LADV  RODES,  Foaled  1886,  by  Netherland,  dam  by  General 
*«*■■————  — Hatch;   second  dam  by  Imp.   Consternation, 

thoroughbred;  and  third  dam  the  famous  Rodes  mare,  dam  of  the  noted 
Lady  Thorne,  2:18,  the  great  brood  mare ;  sire  Mambrino  Patchen  and  Ken- 
tucky Clay. 

NOTE. — Lady  Rodes  is  a  very  handsome,  blood-like  bay  mare,  standard  bred  and  registered,  and  the  producer  of  fine  foals 
that  have  found  ready  sales  at  paying  figures.    Bred  in  1900  to  The  Duke.     Price,   $75. 

I  also  offer  at  the  very  low  price  of  $50,  the  handsome  thoroughbred 
yearling  filly,  HAZEL  BEATTIE,  by  Dutch  Roller,  out  of  Princess  Ida,  dam 
of  four  winners,  by  Report ;  second  dam  Vienna,  by  Vandal. 

Further  information  cheerfully  supplied  by  7",  O.  SANDY 

The  Grove  Stock  Farm,     BURKEV1LLE,  VA. 
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LABOR-SAVING 


Implements  and  Machinery 


PEERLESS  ENdlNES  and  QEISER 
THRESHERS. 

Preferred  by  wheat  growers  for  perfect 
work  and  no  loss  Send  for  illustrated 
circular  of  new  No  4  Thresher.  REPAIRS 
for  all  sizes  in  stock. 

THE  QEISER  SAW  MILLS 

Have  no  superiors.       Quality  considered, 
the  cheapest  made. 
A  SHORT  HAY  CROP 

Makes  fodder  valuable.  Prepare  to  utilize 
it  by  getting  a  reliable  Cutter,  all  sizes  of 
which  we  carry  in  stock. 

THE  COMBINED  FEED  MILL  and 
HORSE  POWER 

Is  indispensable  to  every  farmer.  Grinds 
corn,  shelled  or  on  ear,  and  is  a  first-class 
horse  power.  Virtually  three  machines  in 
one. 
THE  HOCKING  VALLEY  CIDER  MILL 
With  wood  crushing  rollers  Imparts  no 
color  or  taste  to  juice  of  apples  or  grapes. 

FOR  CORN  CULTIVATION 

The  Continental  Disc  Cultiea 
tor  works  both  sides  of  row  at 
once,  and  is  also  a  fitst-class 
disc  harrow. 

CANE  MILLS  and 
EVAPORATORS. 

Turned  rollers;  steel  shafts ; 
brass  boxes ;  encased  gearing. 
Made  of  special  iron  of  great 
strength.  Pans  of  heavy  gal- 
vanized steel  or  sheet  copper. 


The  Hancock  Disc 


Plow. 


Road  Wagons,  Buggies  and  Carts. 


Guaranteed  to  do  as  much  work,  and  do  it 
better,  with  two  horses,  than  can  be  done 
with  any  other  disc  plow  with  three.  Will 
work  in  any  land,  and  WITH  LESS 
DRAFT  than  that  of  ANY  TWO  HORSE 
PLOW. 

IMPLEMENTS, 

MACHINERY  and 

VEHICEES, 

Of  Every  Description. 


Farm,  Freight  and  Log  Wagons. 


THE  WATT  PLOW  CO. 


Franklin  and  15th  Streets, 

RICHMOND,  V  A. 


Special  prices  given  on.. 

STUDEBAKER  and  BROWN 
Wagons,  Buggi.s  and  Carts. 

I  carry  a  large  stock,  and  can  give  bottom 
prices  always  on   any   size    Wagon 


I.X.LTHEMALL. 

QUALITY  TELLS. 


THE   BEST  STEEL  MILL. 

STRONGEST  STEEL T0WE3 


NOTICE.. 

Removal  of  office  of 

CH\S.  E.  HUNTER  from 
the  old  store  to  1432  East 
Main  St.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  where  I'll  remain  until 
I  get  in  my  new  store  1436 
and  1438  East  Main. 

All  Orders  Filled  Promptly. 

All  goods  guaranteed 
first-class,  and  sold  at  lowest 
prices.  Call  and  see  them 
or  write  for  catalogue  to 


FORCE  PUMPS, 
LIFT  PUMPS, 
TUBULAR 
WELL  PUMPS, 
SPRAY  PUMPS, 
TANK  PUMPS. 


HALLOCK'S 

SUCCESS 

ANTI-CLOQ 
WEEDER 
AND 
CULTIVATOR 


Plymouth 

NEW  1900 
BINDER 
TWINE  JUST 
RECEIVED. 


GHAS.  E.  HUNTER, 

JAMES  G.   HENING.  Manager. 

AT  1432  EAST  MAIN  STREET. RICHMOND.  VA. 

Bargains  in  Agricultural  Implements! 

We  offer  the  following  Implements  and  requisites  for  the  farm  at  greatly  reduced  prices  to  clear,  as  we  do 
not  intend  in  future  to  manufacture  or  carry  the  same  in  stock : — 

ONE  CHAMPION  SELF-BINDER  AND  MOWER. 


A  Number  of  Champion  Iron  Pumps. 
Double  and  Triple  Bars  and  Singletrees. 
Smith  Steel-Tooth  Gleaners. 


Wood  Axles  in  Assorted  Sizes. 

Parts  for  Dump-Carts. 

One  8-Horse  Contractors'  Plow 


WE  ALSO  OFFER  OUR  STANDARD  MAKES  Ql     -™-~ 

CORN  PLANTERS. 

The  CARDWELL,  With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

The  EUREKA  and  the  CENTENNIAL. 


THE  CAROWELL  MACHINE  CO.,^ 


ETEENTH  AND  CARY  STS., 
■^      RICHMOND,  VA. 


A  Booklet 


— 33  pages — containing  a  brief  history  of  life  insurance,  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  various  plans,  with  rates  for  each,  and 
of  three  principal  methods   of   applying  the  dividends  will 
be    mailed    TO  YOU    upon    request. 

T.  ARCHIBALD  CARY,  Gen'l  Ag't, 

NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COHPANY, 

1 20 1  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

''  "The  assurance  of  life  is  one  of  the  most  christian  things  that  I 

£  Nrr/ivr  know  ;  for  what  is  it?    It  is  taking  the  load  that  would  crush  one  family 

fi  Jli»  and  spreading  it  over  twenty  thousand  families  ;  so  that  a  mere  drop 

lights  upon    each,  instead  of    the  overwhelming  torrent  falling  upon 

one."—  Rtv.  Dr.  Cumming. 

Q 

o  A.HGORA     ^OATS 

§         "The  Wealth  of  the  Wilderness/' 

Price,  25  Cents  (postpaid). 

This  is  an  interesting  32-page  pamphlet,  compiled  by  GEO.  EDWARD  ALLEN 

and  will  be  found  to  contain  valuable  information  for  those  contemplating 

raising  Angoras 

^m  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,     Richmond,  Va.  ^m 


Farmers  Must  use  Fertilizers  to  Succeed 

We  offer  them  the  following  Brands,  with  full  confidence  in  their  merits : 

"TRAVERS'  WHEAT  and  GRASS  FERTILIZER," 
"CAPITAL"  BONE-POTASH  FERTILIZER, 

"TRAVERS'  DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE," 
"BEEF,  BLOOD  and  BONE  FERTDLIZER," 
"STANDARD"  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE, 
"CAPITAL"  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE. 


We  especially  recommend    ORCHILLA   GUANO   for  GRASS 

CLOVER.     It  makes  it  grow  where  all  other  fertilizers  fail.     It  equals 

Raw  Bone,  at  a  much  less  price,  and  makes  poor  land  rich. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  OTHER  BRANDS  FOR  OTHER  CROPS. 


S.  W.  TRAVERS  &  CO.,  Manufact'rs,  Richmond,  Va. 


Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 
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•«.•*.  WANTED  ^^ 

Resident  Musician,  Washington,  D.  C,  of  es- 
tablished reputation,  highest  attainments  and 
patronized  by  besl  el  imenl  socially,  will  take 
few  more  students  to  board.  Pupils  prepared 
to  teach  music.  Permission  to  attend 
ferred  seminary  or  public  school  for  literary 
course.  To  live  in  Washington  is  a  liberal 
education.    Address,  for  terms,  etc., 

Mrs.  G.  B.  JOHNSON, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


FARMERS.. 

In  the  West  and  Worth,  desir- 
ing to  come  South,  should 
investigate  the 

Lands  along  the  Lines  of  the 

Norfolk  &  Western 


Railway  .  .  . 


Write  for  pamphlets  and  informa- 
tion to 

PAUL  SCHERER, 
Ag.  Lands  and  Immigration, 
Or  Roanoke,  Va. 

W.  B.  BEVILL, 

Gen'l  P.  Agt, 
Roanoke,  Va. 
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■■  The  "EHTERPRISE"  ■■ 

Cotton  Seed  Huller^Separator 


FOR    PLANTATION    USE. 

Thoroughly  grinds  cotton  seed  at  the  gin,  and  separates 
E/J  meal  from  hulls.  In  use  and  recommended  by  leading  farmers 
P£  and  ginners  throughout  the  Southern  States.  Write  for 
*■         catalogue.  PERRYMAN  &  CO.,   Birmingham,  Ala. 


* 


VHeGHsTI-A.    DIVISIOIsT. 


* 


Farmers  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

A  Fire  Insurance  Association,  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  farmers 
of  Virginia,  under  an  amended  and  well  protected  plan. 

Insures,  against  Fire  and  Lightning,  only  country  property — no  stores  or  unsafe 
risks.  Average  cost  per  year  for  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  $4.00  per  $1000,  in- 
cluding dwellings,  barns,  produce,  &c.  Cost  in  1899,  $2.00  per  $1000.  Amount  of 
property  insured  $240,000.    Estimated  security  in  real  and  other  estate,  $600,000. 

CHAS.  N.  FRIEND,   General  Agent. 

CHESTER.  VIRGINIA. 


For  further  information,  address, 

MENTION   THIS  JOURNAL. 
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HPA.IM   YOIIB   I    ANIVnd  use  AGRICULTURE 
UKrAIM     l"UR   L,nllW  LIME.-     You  will  double  your 
crops.    We  sell  all  sizes 

Farm  Drain  Tile, 

TERRA  COTTA  PIPE.         LIME,  CEMENT,  PLASTER,  FIRE-BRICKS,  &c. 
write  for  prices.  WARN  ER  MOORE  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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TOR  THE 


Wheat  and  Grass  Crops 


"STAR 


BRAND" 


GUANO, 

McGavock  Mixture,     Acid  Phosphate, 

Or  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE,  Etc. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 


Richmond,  Va., 

—MANUFACTURERS. 


BRAINCH  VIRGINIA- 
CAROLINA  CHE/1ICAL  CO., 
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Farm   Management. 


WORK  FOR  THE  HONTH. 

With  the  thermometer  standing  at  105°  on  the 
street  and  between  90  and  100  in  the  open  field,  it 
seems  almost  like  an  act  of  cruelty  to  sit  down  and 
deliberately  lay  out  a  course  of  work  to  be  pursued 
on  the  farm.  The  only  work  any  man  ought  to  be  re 
quired  to  do  at  this  season  of  the  year  ought  to  be  to 
rest  and  recuperate  from  the  effects  of  one  of  the  most 
trying  months  we  have  ever  experienced.  Fortunately 
for  farmers,  this  is  what  most  of  them  can  afford  to  do 
for  a  considerable. part- of  August  if  they  have  wisely 
spent  the  time  since  crop  planting  commenced. 
The  hay,  wheat  and  oat  harvest  is  over,  the  grain 
threshed  out,  the  corn  and  cotton  crop  is  laid  by,  the 
tobacco  crop  is  topped  and  laid  by,  and  the  summer 
forage  crops  are  planted.  What  is  most  needed  now 
is  not  work  but  rain.  For  a  month  past  a  very  large 
section  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  has  suffered  from  a 
severe  drouth,  with  a  constant  high  range  of  tempera- 
ture, and  as  a  result  all  crops  are  suffering  and  the 
yield  bids  fair  to  be  largely  reduced.  In  some  sections 
of  this  State  and  North  Carolina,  we  are  afraid  that  the 
damage  has  progressed  so  far  that  rains  now  will  have 
but  little  effect  on  the  yield  of  the  corn  and  cotton  crops. 
They  are  bound  to  be  short.  It  is  at  such  a  time  as 
this  that  the  value  of  deep  plowing  and  perfect  prep- 
aration of  the  land  previous  to  the  planting  of  the 
crop  is  most  in  evidence.  Our  normal  rainfall  is  am- 
ply sufficient  to  secure  good  crops,  but  to  ensure  this, 
it  requires  to  be  husbanded  in  order  to  tide  us  over 


an  exceptional  drouth.  In  no  way  can  this  be  done 
except  by  so  deeply  breaking  the  land,  and  so  finely 
working  it,  as  to  enable  it  to  hold  the  maximum  of 
water.  This  can  only  be  done  before  the  crop  is 
planted.  The  best  that  ean  be  done  afterwards  is  to 
keep  the  surface  mulched  with  fine  loose  soil  to  pre- 
vent evaporation.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  very 
many  farmers  now  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
attention  to  these  points,  and  practise  what  we  have 
so  persistently  advised.  As  a  result  of  this,  we  do 
not  doubt  but  that  the  loss  which  will  be  sustained 
through  the  drouth  will  be  much  less  than  would  have 
been  the  case  in  such  a  season  a  few  years  ago.  But 
there  is  yet  much  room  for  improvement.  Too  many 
farmers  are  yet  infected  with  the  craze  for  planting 
many  acres  when  they  have  only  the  force  and  capital 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  plant  and  care  for  a  few. 
This  drouth  should  serve  to  remind  them  of  their 
folly. 


The  area  planted  in  corn  is  in  excess  of  that  har- 
vested last  year  in  nearly  all  the  corn -growing  States, 
and  this  is  so  in  the  Southern  States,  and  especially 
in  Georgia.  The  condition  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the 
South  was  better  than  at  the  same  date  last  year,  and 
nearly  equal  to  the  ten -year  average  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  since  that  date  this  condition  has  much 
deteriorated,  and  that  the  increased  area  will  not 
mean  now  an  increased  crop.  The  results  of  the  wheat 
threshing  are  most  favorable  as  a  rule.     We  have 
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heard  of  some  excellent  yields,  as  much  as  forty  five 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  one  case,  and  many  of  from 
twenty  five  to  thirty  five  bushels  per  acre.  The  price 
keeps  firm,  and  we  think  the  indications  are  that 
higher  prices  will  rule  during  the  fall  and  winter. 


The  sowing  of  millet  to  supplement  the  hay  crop 
may  yet  continue.  Hay  is  likely  to  sell  well,  and  the 
substitution  of  millet,  cow-peas,  sorghum,  corn  fodder 
and  oat  and  wheat  straw  for  hay  on  the  farm  will 
likely  be  found  to  be  profitable.  We  would  urge  that 
no  opportunity  be  lost  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
forage  of  all  kinds  as  too  often  stock  have  to  suffer  in 
the  winter  for  want  of  feed.  A  variety  of  long  feed 
is  always  conducive  to  the  well  doing  of  stock. 


German  or  crimson  clover  should  be  seeded  at  inter 
vals  all  through  the  month.  We  do  not  advise  that 
this  crop  should  all  be  sown  at  one  time,  as  it  is  so 
liable  to  be  killed  by  drouth  or  a  few  days  of  very  hot 
weather  when  just  starting  into  growth.  Seeded  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days  or  a  week,  some  of  the  crop  is 
sure  to  make  a  stand,  and  this  will  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  seed  and  labor  on  other  plots  which  may 
fail.  We  have  often  known  the  crop  to  succeed  well 
on  stubble  fields  just  cut  in  with  the  disc  or  cutaway 
harrow.  The  stubble  seems  to  afford  it  the  needful 
protection.  We  advise  the  seeding  of  oats  with  Ger- 
man clover,  as  they  not  only  afford  shade  aud  protec- 
tion to  the  young  clover,  but  add  much  to  the  quan 
tity  of  hay  and  grazing.  Sow  10  lbs.  of  clover  seed 
and  three  quarters  of  a  bushel  of  oats  to  the  acre. 
Sow  the  winter  oat  up  to  the  end  of  September,  and 
after  that  time  sow  wheat  or  rye,  preferably  wheat, 
until  November,  and  then  rye  through  November. 


In  this  issue  will  be  found  an  article  on  the  Sand 
vetch,  to  which  we  invite  attention.  This  forage  plant 
is  one  of  great  value,  and  succeeds  well  usually. 


Ruta  bagas  and  turnips  should  be  sown  during  this 
month,  and  turnips  during  September.  An  effort 
should  be  made  on  every  farm  to  grow  ruta  bagas  and 
turnips.  They  are  almost  invaluable  where  live  stock 
of  any  kind  is  kept,  and  especially  so  for  sheep.  They 
are  cooling  to  the  system,  are  appetizers,  and  enable 
much  inferior  forage  to  be  used  with  profit.  Ruta  bagas 
are  best  grown  in  rows  about  2  ft.  6  in.  apart,  so  as  to 
permit  of  their  being  worked  with  a  cultivator.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a  continuous  row,  using  2  or  3 
lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  the  plauts  be  afterwards  thinned 
out  with  the  hoe,  so  as  to  stand  about  8  inches  apart. 
They  require  the  land  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  fertility, 
and  both  farmyard  manure  and  acid  phosphate  may 
be  used  in  liberal  quantity  when  preparing  the  land, 


which  should  be  made  as  fine  as  possible  before  sow- 
ing the  crop.  Turnips  may  be  sown  in  rows  (which  is 
the  best  way  to  secure  a  large  crop)  or  broadcast.  If 
sown  broadcast,  German  clover  may  be  seeded  with 
the  crop,  and  the  best  turnips  be  pulled  out,  leaving 
the  clover  and  the  small  turnips  for  winter  and  spring 
grazing. 


The  land  should  be  got  ready  for  sowing  winter  oats 
as  soon  as  it  will  plow.  To  succeed  with  this  crop,  it 
should  be  seeded  in  September,  so  that  a  good  growth 
may  be  made  oefore  the  winter  frosts  come  on.  If  the 
land  be  well  covered  with  the  oat  plants,  the  frosts 
will  be  largely  kept  out,  and  winter  killing  be  much 
prevented.  The  oat  crop  is  at  best  an  uncertain  one 
in  the  South,  as  it  is  essentially  a  cold  climate  crop, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  grow  it,  as  the  grain  and  straw 
are  both  very  valuable  for  stock  feed.  If  care  be  taken 
to  seed  winter  oats  in  September,  and  afterwards  to 
top  dress  them  with  farmyard  manure  in  the  winter, 
success  may  generally  be  ensured.  The  spring  sown 
crop  is  more  often  a  failure  than  a  success,  except  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  State. 


We  again  say,  "  Do  not  pull  fodder."  Let  the  corn 
alone  until  the  grains  are  glazed,  and  then  cut  the  crop 
down  at  the  root,  and  set  up  in  good  sized  shocks  to 
cure.  In  this  way  the  whole  crop  can  be  saved,  in- 
stead of  wasting  a  large  part  of  that  which  has  cost 
money  and  labor  to  produce.  Fodder  pulling  is  waste- 
ful of  time,  of  grain,  and  of  feed. 


Give  j  ourselves  rest  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
month.  Take  the  opportunity  to  visit  your  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  see  what  they  are  doing.  Gather 
together  on  each  other's  farms  and  discuss  farming 
and  better  methods,  or  visit  the  cities  and  learn  what 
the  markets  want. 


PREPARATION  FOR  WHEAT  SEEDING. 

The  wheat  crop  in  the  Southern  States  has  this  year 
been  one  of  the  best  raised  for  many  years,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  the  Gulf  States  con- 
siderable damage  was  done  by  bad  weather  during 
harvest.  The  growing  of  wheat  is  becoming  more 
universal  amongst  the  cotton  planters,  and  generally 
throughout  the  South  efforts  are  being  made  to  at 
least  grow  to  meet  home  requirements.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  every 
farmer  in  the  South  should  not  grow  wheat  to  meet 
his  own  needs  and  a  surplus  for  sale  in  his  own  local 
market.  The  South  has  for  many  years  been  almost 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  West,  for  its  wheat  and 
flour.     Whilst  it  is  true  that  wheat  cannot  be  grown 
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in  competition  with  the  West  at  a  profit  with  the  low- 
yields  common  in  the  South,  yet  if  our  farmers  would 
only  seed  their  best  lands,  and  would  prepare  the 
land  better  and  sow  as  early  as  the  weather  would 
permit,  and  would  utilize  cow  peas  more  freely  a3  a 
preparation  for  the  crop,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  would 
pay  them  to  at  least  grow  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  probably  for  some  part  of  the  consumption  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns.  We  have  a  number  of  sub 
scribers  who  have  adopted  this  practice,  and  who  are 
making  from  25  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  are 
doing  this  at  a  profit.  The  great  mistake  Southern 
farmers  make  is  that  they  will  sow  land  that  is  not  of 
sufficient  fertility  naturally  to  make  a  wheat  crop. 
Wheat  calls  for  plenty  of  plant  food  and  for  land  full 
of  humus,  so  that  it  will  hold  moisture.  A  30  bushel 
crop  will  take  from  the  soil — 


Nitrogen  45  lbs. 

Phosphoric  acid.. 22J  " 

Potash  28     " 

Lime 10*   " 

This  food  must  be  present  in  the  soil  in  an  available 
condition  or  must  be  supplied  if  the  crop  is  to  be  a 
success.  To  supply  such  a  quantity  of  food  would 
call  for  300  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  200  lbs.  of  12  per 
cent,  acid  phosphate,  and  50  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre,  and  this  must  all  be  available,  or  the  deficit 
must  be  capable  of  being  supplied  by  the  land.  It  is 
rarely  that  a  crop  is  capable  of  appropriating  more 
than  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  plant  food  supplied 
in  a  fertilizer.  To  make  the  fertility  in  the  land 
available  to  supplement  that  supplied  by  the  fertilizer 
will  require  both  good  preparation  of  the  soil  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  humus  and  moisture.  From  a 
consideration  of  these  facts,  it  will  be  seen  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  grow  wheat  profitably  on  poor  land. 

Select,  therefore,  good  land,  and,  if  possible,  land 
that  has  upon  it  a  clover  sod,  or  that  has  produced  one 
or  two  crops  of  peas,  or  a  crop  of  German  clover  fol 
lowed  by  peas,  or  that  has  been  liberally  fertilized  for 
the  production  of  a  crop  of  tobacco,  or  if  the  crop  is 
to  follow  corn,  as  is  now  very  customary  in  many  sec- 
tions where  the  corn  has  been  grown  on  a  clover  sod, 
to  which  farmyard  manure  has  been  liberally  supplied. 
The  adoption  of  this  system  will  enable  considerable 
eeonomy  to  be  made  in  the  application  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers,  which  are  the  most  costly.  A  crop  of  peas 
or  clover  will  supply  enough  nitrogen  to  the  soil  to 
enable  it  to  produce  a  crop  of  wheat  with  little  or  no 
nitrogen  applied  directly  to  the  crop. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  when  selected  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance.  Wheat  requires  that 
the  land  should  be  broken  deeply,  and  then,  before 
seeding,  that  the  soil  below  the  first  three  inches  shall 


have  had  time  to  become  consolidated  and  firm  again. 
In  an  experiment  made  in  Kansas,  land  plowed  on  the 
20th  of  July  and  not  seeded  until  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, produced  23}  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  whilst 
land  plowed  on  the  3d  of  September  and  seeded  on  the 
18th  of  September  only  produced  19}  bushels.  In  the 
same  experiment,  land  subsoiled  six  weeks  before  seed- 
ing produced  a  larger  yield  than  land  merely  plowed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Plow  early  and  deep.  Allow 
the  land  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
harrow  so  as  to  break  up  the  top  three  or  four  inches, 
and  continue  to  harrow  this  surface  soil  frequently 
until  the  time  for  seeding,  so  that  it  shall  become  as 
fine  and  as  free  from  weeds  as  possible.  If  the  land 
be  cloddy,  or  if  too  light  and  loose,  the  roller  may  fre- 
quently be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  intervals 
between  harrowing. 

Recently  a  subscriber  wrote  us  to  ask  our  advice  as 
to  sowing  cora  land  with  wheat  without  first  plowing 
the  land.  She  said,  "Last  year,  with  infinite  labor, 
we  plowed  our  corn  land,  harrowed  and  rolled  it 
again  and  again.  Our  neighbor  crossed  his  corn  rows 
with  the  spring  tooth  harrow  just  enough  to  lap  fairly, 
ran  dowu  the  length  of  the  rows  with  a  disc  harrow, 
smoothed  up  a  little  with  the  spring  tooth,  then  rolled, 
and  followed  the  roller  with  the  drill ;  sometimes  did 
not  even  roll.  His  wheat  looks  as  well,  and  came  up 
better  and  quicker  than  ours." 

Replying  to  this  enquiry,  we  would  say  that  we  have 
always  advised  that,  in  the  case  of  corn  land  and  to- 
bacco land  intended  to  be  sown  with  wheat,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  plow  the  same  previous  to  seeding  if  the 
land  received  that  deep  and  perfect  plowing  and  cul- 
tivation which  it  ought  to  have  done  previous  to  the 
planting  of  the  corn  or  tobacco,  and  if,  during  the 
growth  of  these  crops,  the  surface  has  been  kept  prop- 
erly cultivated.  The  lower  soil  injthat  case  will,  at 
the  time  for  seeding  wheat,  be  compact  and  firm,  and 
yet  not  too  closely  consolidated  to  require  further 
plowing.  The  surface  three  or  four  inches  should  be 
finely  broken  with  the  harrow  and  the  roller,  and  the 
wheat  may  then  be  seeded  with  confidence.  We  have 
numbers  of  subscribers  who  have  followed  this  course 
for  years  with  perfect  success. 

The  question  of  the  fertilizer  to]be  applied  is  one 
which  has  received  much  consideration,  both  here  and 
in  England.  In  both  countries!!  has  been  conclusively 
proven  that  mineral  fertilizers~used  alone  give  little 
increase ;  that  nitrogenous  fertilizers  used  alone  do 
but  little  better,  and  that  a  mixture  of  both  is  needed 
to  prove  profitable.  Where  'the  "crop  is  seeded  on  a 
clover  sod  or  after  a  pea  fallow,  there  is,  as  we  have 
said,  little  need  to'apply  a'nitrogenous  fertilizer.  It 
is  there  already.  If  lime  has  been  applied  to  the 
clover,  there  is  but  little  need£for  potash.      Where 
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these  conditions  are  not  present,  then  nitrogen,  plios 
phoric  acid  and  potash  should  be  applied ;  but  the 
nitrogen  should  only  be  applied  in  small  quantity  at 


SAND  VETCH. 

Amongst  the  various  crops  which  we  have  advised 
for  forage  crops  there  is  not  one  which  in  our  opinion 


the  time  of  seeding,  and  be  supplemented  by  a  top  promises  to  be  of  greater  value  than  the  sand  vetch 


dressing  in  the  spring,  after  the  wheat  has  commenced 


We  desire  to  impress  this  point  upon  the  attention  of 


to  grow,  of  from  150  to  200  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  nitrate  c                        ■  ,,       ..  «.-                   c  .v                 u„„ 

, b  farmers,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 

of  soda.     Ground  bone  or  dissolved  bone  is  probablv  ..-        v.     u  u         j    *          a-      ».u               ttt„ 

i"""""1^  preparation  should  be  made  for  seeding  the  crop,    we 

the  best  source  from  which  the  phosphoric  acid  can  be  i  i.   r  ui  *         ..u         _i.»   i ~ 

.  ,         ,-  ,  have  most   favorable  reports  from  those  who  have 


grown  it  for  the  past  two  years  both  for  use  as  a  green 
forage  crop  and  for  hay.  We  have  seen  it  growing 
and  making  a  splendid  yield  of  hay  after  having  been 
pastured  in  the  early  spring,  and,  more  surprising 
still,   have  seen  it  making  a  heavy  crop  when   not 

The  proper  time  to 


supplied,  as  it  gives  not  only  a  high  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid,  but  also  about  4  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen, which  is  sufficient  to  give  the  plant  a  start.  From 
200  to  300  lbs.  to  the  acre  should  be  applied.  The 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  fertilizer  is  its  cost,  which 
Ls  high  compared  with  acid  phosphate  made  from  ™  ^  Q 
South  Carolina  Rock.     We,  however,  think  that  this  SQW  if  fa  -n  A  s     tember  and  0ctober,  thougb 

ought  not  to  prevent  at  least  the  use  of  some  bone.    If  •  _  ■         -,.  A     *.  »i  *.        •  a-  -n  a 

.    °         .        *  it  is  quite  evident  that  spring  seeding  will  succeed. 

It  be  desired  to  economize,  then  we  would  say  use  half  „  should  be  seeded  afc  the  rate  of  30  lbg  to  the  ^ 

bone  and  half  acid  phosphate.     The  phosphoric  acid  if  SQwn  aloQe         what  fa  better>  at  the  fate  of  20  ]bg> 

is  supplied  just  as  fully  by  the  acid  phosphate  as  by  with  faalf  a  bnshd  of  ^  wheat  Qr  rje  tQ  the  acre 

the  bone,  but  it  supplies  no   nitrogen.     The  potash  Tfae        jn  he]ps  tQ  hoM  np  the  cr       and  make8  ifc 

needed  may  be  supplied  by  either  kainit  or  muriate  of  easief  to  harvegt  and  eagier  tQ  CQre  intQ  h  It  fa 

potash.     If  kainit  be  used,  applv  at  the  rate  of  200  ,.  ,,  «.      *i  n  ■  i 

,.  ,  T,  Fr'  a  more  reliable  crop  than  German  or  Crimson  clover, 

lbs  to  the  acre.     If  muriate  of  potash,  50  lbs.  to  the        ■,.  •         ,.  -i    w-n  a       •.  u    v.  *.  a       *u 

_,  ..         .  1  '  :as  it  is  not  so  easily  killed  out  by  hot  sun  or  drouth 

acre.      If  the  wheat  can  be  top  dressed  during  the  _».  ,.•     '      t..  ,u    -■     •       .,         •   . 

...   .  ,  F  s  when  just   starting.      Its  growth  during  the  winter 

winter  with  farmyard  manure,  these  quantities  of  fer  .,  ».  i      *•_     _» «_        •■,       j  •*. 

J,  '  H  months  serves  to  prevent  leaching  of  the  soil,  and  it 

tilizer   may  be   reduced   one  half.      Phosphoric  acid  j-  ..,    ,.    «.  ,_    -  _  -,     ..  » ..  .. 

• ..  F  adds  greatly  to  the  supply  of  soil  nitrogen.     At  the 

seems  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  a  fertilizer  for  « i  u         -n*       •        «.  o,  ,.-  •  i    •.  j    v      u 

*       Li"*cl   iw  Alabama  Experiment  Station  a  special  study  has  been 
wheat.     In  experiments  made  at  the  Virginia  Experi-        a      c  *.u  i        i_v.    «.    * «  _j_    •  * 

*1     .  „  ,  „        6  p  made  of  the  crop,  and  we  take  the  following  mforma- 

ment  Station,  Prof.  ><ourse  says:  ''The  greatest  yields  t         «;___»_  j    *u  ,,nr. 

......  *  6  ™«i  jriuu»  tlon  ^rom  tjie  rep0r(;  made  there:    "When  cut  just 

of  both  grain  and  straw  have  been  produced  on  plats  .    c        i_i  .,        •  u     r  j      , 

,     .,.?.,„,  F  ^         before  blooming  the  yield  of  dry  hay  per  acre  was 

fertilized  with  all  three  essential  elements,  but  that  3m  ^  .  when  5  per'cent  of  the  bloom3  were  9how. 

the  most  effective  of  these  has  been  phosphoric  acid,  j  the  ieM  of  hav  wag  370-  ^  wheu  ia  fuU 
Considered  from  a  financial  standpoint,  the  results  bloom,  tbe  yield  was  57S0  lbs.  ;  when  seed  pods  formed 
obtained  for  the  whole  four  years  of  test  show  that  |  the  yield  wag  5463  lbs  The  percentage  of  protein 
nitrogen  and  potash,  used  alone  or  combined,  have  on   (ma^e  and  flesh  formi      food    -n  yetch  hay  jg  hj  her 

the  Station  soils  regularly  resulted  in  loss.    Phosphoric  .u  tu         <■  n.     i  •  a 

._    ,        .  6         J  b  than  in  any  other  of  the  leguminous  crops,  as  red 

acid  alone  has  proven  more  profitable  than  applica    dover  and   C0W.pea8i    and   much  bigber  thaD  com 

tions  oi  potash    phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  com  |  b]adeg  or  fodder<  whilgt  in  the  &t     roduci       matt 

bined,  though  the  yield  per  acre  has  been  a  little  less    „  ^  a&al    ^  L     Ag  „  ferdlizer  au(,  im 

The  greatest  profit  resulted  from  the  combined  use  of  of  the  land  it  ^  of  fai  h  yalue     The  Alabama  8,atioa 

phosphoric  acid  and  potash.'*  ,     ,  .   ,  .,    .  .,        ..  .   .      ,  .     ., 

*  ~  .  *  calculated  that  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  vines, 

Ouce  again  we  would  urge  the  raost  perfect  prepara- 
tion of  the  land.  Plow  early;  plow  deep.  Harrow 
and  reharrow  r.ntil  the  surface  three  inches  of  soil  is 


stubble  and  roots  from  an  acre  harvested  when  the 

,  plant  was  in  fnll  bloom,  would-  be  equivalent  to  the 

nitrogen  contained  iii  2571   lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal, 
as  fine  as  possible,  and  let  the  soil  below  this,  to  the        i  .u  ,.  i    i  ,.       ..  u  i  ,     . 

j  u  ^  an"  tnat  onc  week  later  it  would  be  equivalent  to 


depth  plowed,  be  compact.  One  of  the  most  success 
ful  growers  of  wheat  in  Kansas  said  recently:  "Neglect 
ing  to  plow  early  so  that  the  soil  will  get  thoroughly- 
settled  and  compact  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  more  com 
plete  failures  than  almost  any  other." 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers,  say  that  you 
saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Southern  Platiier. 


2S90  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal.  The  total  nitrogen  con- 
tent of  the  crop  increases  with  the  stage  of  maturity. 
In  experiments  made  in  growing  corn  on  plats  where 
either  the  entire  growth  of  vetch,  the  stubble  of  vetch, 
or  the  entire  growth  of  nearly  matured  rye,  or  the 
stubble  of  rye  had  been  plowed  under,  the  yield  of 
corn  in  1898  was  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
instances  100  per  cent.,  greater  on  the  plats  where 
vetch  or  vetch  stubble  had  been  plowed  iu  than  on  the 
i  plats  where   rye  had   been   giown.    There  was  but 
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little  difference  in  the  yield  of  grain  whether  the  en 
tire  vetch  plant  or  only  the  stubble  and  roots  were 
plowed  under.  When  silage  corn  was  grown  the  yield 
per  acre  on  the  vetch  stubble  plat  was  2. 75  tons  less 
than  on  the  plat  where  vetch  vines,  stubble  and  roots 
had  been  plowed  under.  This  superior  yield  of  silage 
corn  resulting  from  plowing  in  the  entire  growth  of 
vetch  was  more  than  offset  by  the  3600  lbs.  of  hay  per 
acre,  obtained  from  the  vetch  stubble  plat.  As  a  hog 
pasture  nothing  better  can  be  grown,  as  it  comes  in 
early  and  holds  out  into  the  hot  summer. 


GRASS  SEEDING. 

Every  year  that  passes  seems  to  add  to  the  importance 
of  grass  as  a  crop  for  the  Southern  farmer.  The  grow- 
ing importance  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds  as  an  element 
of  profit  in  Southern  agriculture,  with  the  yearly  in 
creasing  difficulty  of  securing  an  abundance  of  cheap 
labor  to  work  in  the  cotton,  corn  and  tobacco  fields  in 
competition  with  the  mines  and  factories  now  becom 
ing  so  large  a  feature  in  the  development  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  South,  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  hay  in  the  large  cities  and  manufacturing  and 
mining  centres,  makes  grass  growing  for  hay  and  pas 
ture  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  Southern  farm 
•which  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  In  1887, 
the  area  of  land  in  Virginia  devoted  to  the  production 
of  hay  was  362,219  acres.  In  1899  the  area  was 
534,603  acres.  In  1887  the  value  of  the  product  was 
$4,450,919.  In  1899  the  value  on  the  farm  of  the  crop 
produced  was  $6,027,646.  In  North  Carolina,  in  1887, 
the  area  devoted  to  the  hay  crop  was  138,912  acres. 
In  1899  the  aiea  was  130,526  acres.  In  1887  the  value 
of  the  crop  in  North  Carolina  was  $1,588,55S.  In  1899 
the  value  was  $1,977,469.  In  South  Carolina,  the  area 
devoted  to  the  production  of  hay  in  1887  was  30,000. 
In  1899  the  area  was  144,354.  In  1887  the  value  of 
the  crop  was  $415,950.  In  1899  the  value  was  $1,813, 
954.  In  Georgia,  in  1899,  the  value  of  the  hay  crop 
produced  was  $2,083,828.  Iu  the  three  States  of  Vir 
ginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  the  crop  of 
hay  produced  increased  in  value  $3  363.612,  compar 
ing  1887  and  1899.  The  crop  in  the  three  States 
named,  in  1899,  was  worth  on  the  farm  nearly 
$10,000,000,  and  this  is  almost  wholly  a  cash  asset,  as 
the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  sold  in  the  Southern 
cities  and  towns.  If  to  this  be  added  the  increased 
value  of  the  land  devoted  to  permanent  pasture,  after 
having  been  improved  so  as  to  produce  the  improved 
grasses,  and  the  increased  value  of  the  improved  live 
stock  which  these  lands  now  carry,  it  will  be  seen 
■what  an  enormous  factor  grass  growing  now  is  in  the 
farm  economy  of  the  South.  Where  grass  is  grown 
for  hay  in  conjunction  with  the  various  forage  crops 


which  we  have  so  frequently  advised — cow-peas,  soja 
beans,  sorghum,  vetches,  millet,  and  corn  fodder — the 
hay  is  practically  a  surplus  crop,  aud  one  that  is  most 
profitably  produced  and  readily  sold.  On  one  farm 
which  we  visited  in  Southside  Virginia  in  July,  300 
tons  of  hay  had,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  been  cut  and 
saved  without  a  drop  of  rain  upon  it,  and  there  was 
growing  on  the  farm,  besides  a  large  corn  crop,  more 
than  100  acres  of  cow- peas,  soja  beans,  vetches,  and 
other  forage  crops.  When  these  are  all  saved,  the 
live  stock  of  the  farm,  amounting  to  several  hundred 
head  of  cows,  horses  and  mules,  can  all  be  cariied 
through  the  next  winter  without  eating  a  pound  of  the 
300  tons  of  hay  saved,  and  hay  is  now  selling  at  this 
farm  at  $18  per  ton,  and  likely  to  sell  for  more  rather 
than  less  before  the  year  is  out.  We  believe  we  are 
correct  in  stating  that  more  than  300  cars  of  Western 
hay  were  sold  in  Richmond  alone  last  year,  and  in  all 
probability  a  like  quantity  was  sold  in  Norfolk,  with 
lar«j;e  quantities  in  the  other  cities  of  the  State.  Surely, 
with  such  a  market  at  home,  it  will  pay  to  grow  hay 
for  sale,  and  this  can  be  done  and  yet  the  farm  be  im- 
proved by  the  keeping  of  stock,  to  be  fed  upon  the 
abundant  forage  crops  which  we  can  so  readily  and 
successfully  produce. 

The  months  of  August  and  September  are,  in  the 
South,  the  best  in  the  year  for  seeding  land  to  grass. 
Once  germinated,  if  the  land  is  in  a  proper  condition 
of  fertility  and  tilth,  the  plants  grow  rapidly  and 
make  such  a  root  growth  as  will  ensure  their  standing 
through  the  winter  and  be  in  a  condition  in  the  spring 
to  make  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  and  hay  the  first  year. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  many  farmers 
make  a  failure  in  putting  their  land  down  to  grass, 
even  in  these  months.  The  causes  of  these  failures 
are  not  usually  hard  to  find.  We  propose  to  point 
out  some  of  the  most  prominent  amongst  them,  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  thus  assist  farmers  in  avoiding 
them.  The  first,  and  perhaps  most  general  c  use  of 
failure,  is  seeding  upon  exhausted  land,  or  land  in  a 
poor  state  of  fertility.  Many  farmers  have  got  the 
idea  that  grass  is  a  recuperating  crop,  and  that  when 
land  has  been  so  long  cropped  with  grain  that  it 
fails  to  make  a  paying  crop,  it  can  be  put  down  to 
grass  and  proceed  to  acquire  fertility  through  the 
growth  of  that  crop.  This  is  entirely  an  erroneous 
idea.  All  the  grain  crops,  even  to  the  corn  crop,  are 
nothing  more  than  crops  of  gigantic  grasses.  They 
all  draw  upon  the  land  heavily  and  return  nothing  to 
it.  The  true  grasses  are  exactly  of  the  same  charac 
ter.  They  feed  on  the  land  and  contribute  nothing  to 
its  enrichment  directly.  It  is  tiue  that  when  once  a 
good  sod  of  grass  has  been  obtained,  it  indirectly  con- 
duces to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Iu  does  this  by 
shading  it  with  its  dense  growth  and  by  means  of  its 
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matted  and  extensive  root  growth,  and  adds  vegetable 
matter  to  the  surface  soil  by  the  decay  and  constant 
falling  of  its  leaf  growth.  From  this,  it  will  be  seen 
how  unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  a  grass  crop  to  sue 
ceed  upon  land  which  has  produced  grain  crops  until 
it  fails  to  do  so  successfully.  Grass  requires  rich 
land  upon  which  to  grow,  and  especially  land  rich  in 
vegetable  matter  or  humus,  so  that  it  shall  be  capable 
of  retaining  moisture.  In  the  absence  of  these  condi 
tions,  it  is  almost  absolutely  certain  that  a  grass  seed- 
ing will  be  a  failure.  A  second  cause  of  failure  is 
frequently  inadequate  preparation  of  the  land.  Grass 
seeds  are  very  small,  and  the  germ  of  the  plant  is 
a  very  weak  and  tender  sprout.  To  ensure  its  sur 
viva],  it  requires  to  be  surrounded  with  conditions 
most  congenial  to  its  growth.  These  are  a  very  finely 
broken  soil  sufficiently  closely  packed  to  hold  mois- 
ture in  the  absence  of  rain  until  the  struggling  plaut 
let  has  sent  forth  roots  sufficient  to  sustain  its  vitality, 
but  yet  not  so  consolidated  as  to  be  impervious  to  the 
fine  hair  like  rootlets.  Farmers,  in  their  haste  to  sow 
the  grass  seeds,  neglect  to  harrow  and  reharrow  and 
roll  the  surface  of  the  land  until  it  is  in  a  condition  to 
meet  these  requirements,  and  hence  fail  to  secure  a 
stand.  A  third  reason  why  grass  seeds  so  often  fail 
is  that  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  rid  the  land  of 
weeds  and  weed  seeds.  A  weed  crop  and  a  grass 
crop  cannot  be  growu  together.  Weeds  are  more 
vigorous,  and  have  greater  vitality  than  any  e-ulti 
vated  crops.  They  are  survivals  iu  the  race  for  exis 
ten  e,  and  capable,  usually,  of  smothering  out  all 
other  forms  of  plant  life.  Land  infested  with  weeds 
should  never  be  attempted  to  be  set  in  grass.  Even 
when  land  apparently  clear  of  weeds  is  to  he  seeded, 
it  should  be  plowed  and  harrowed  fine  some  time  be 
fore  sowing  the  grass  seeds.  This  will  induce  germi- 
nation of  such  weed  seeds  as  may  be  in  the  laud. 
After  these  have  germinated,  the  plants  should  be 
killed  by  harrowing  and  a  further  growth  be  induced 
to  be  killed  in  the  same  way.  The  neglect  of  this  pre 
caution  accounts  for  many  failures.  A  further  reason 
why  grass  seeds  so  often  fail  to  make  a  good  sod  is 
that  farmers  will  persist  in  trying  to  grow  both  a  grain 
and  a  grass  crop  at  the  same  time.  We  are  aware 
that  this  is  a  very  old  standing  practice,  but  in  our 
opinion  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  condemned,  espe 
cially  iu  ihe  south.  It  had  its  inception  in  a  climate 
very  different  from  this.  It  came  from  England, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  moist  all  the  year  round,  and 
where  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer  are 
much  less  felt  than  here,  even  in  an  exceptionally  hot 
summer,  and  in  an  average  summer  are  never  injuri 
ous  to  vegetation.  Under  such  climatic  conditions 
as  these,  and  with  land  iu  a  high  state  of  fertility,  it 
was  not  only  possible  successfully  to  grow  a  grain  and 


a  grass  crop  together,  but  was  good  farming  to  do  so. 
Here,  under  our  climatic  conditions,  the  practice 
should  be  abandoned.  We  have  tried  both  ways,  and 
are  satisfied  that  success  can  much  more  certainly  be 
predicated^by  sowing  grass  seeds  alone.  At  the  pres- 
ent prices  for  small  grain,  there  is  not  the  same  temp- 
tation to  sow  these  crops  with  grass  seeds  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  A  good  hay  crop  will  make  as  much 
money  and  more  clear  profit  than  a  wheat  or  oat  crop. 
Sown  alone  in  August  or  September  on  well  prepared 
land,  rich  in  mineral  fertility  and  full  of  humus,  the 
grass  seeds  will  make  a  growth  before  winter  sufficient 
to  cover  the  land,  and  will  resist  even  severe  frost  and 
cold.  If  sown  along  with  a  grain  crop,  the  grain 
plants,  being  stronger  growing  than  the  grass,  will 
push  ahead  and  commeuce  to  utilize  the  plant  food  in 
the  soil  for  their  growth  and  advancement.  Ojce 
having  secured  this  predominance  in  foraging  for  food, 
they  will  maintain  it  and  stunt  the  growth  of  the  grass 
plants,  so  that  only  in  the  event  of  a  very  propitious 
season  will  the  grass  plants  be  able  to  do  much  more 
than  live.  In  the  spring,  and  after  the  hot  weather 
sets  in,  the  grain  crop  will,  with  its  greater  root  growth, 
exhaust  the  moisture  from  the  soil  aud  secure  its  exist 
ence  at  the  expense  of  the  grass  crop.  Then,  when 
the  grass  crop  has  thus  been  badly  used,  to  complete 
its  ruin,  the  grain  crop  is  cut  off  at  the  very  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  grass  perishes.  Without 
the  grain  crop,  the  grass  crop,  having  made  a  good 
fall  growth,  utilizes  in  the  spring  the  moisture  and 
plant  food,  covers  up  the  land  and  shades  it,  thus  pre- 
venting undue  evaporation,  and  is  thus  able  to  endure 
without  injury  the  hot  weather,  and  the  result  is  a  fine 
growth  and  a  crop  of  hay  the  first  year.  Seeded  with 
grain,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  cut  a  grass  crop  until  the 
second  year.  We  cannot  doubt  which  is  the  better 
course  to  adopt.  Make  sure  of  the  grass  crop  if  you 
attempt  to  grow  it.  Don't  run  the  risk  of  failure  for 
the  sake  of  the  problematical  profit  on  a  small  grain 
crop.  Even  in  the  North  and  Northwest,  where  grass 
seeds  cannot  be  sown  until  the  spring,  it  is  now  be- 
coming common  to  sow  them  alone  aud  rely  ou  the 
grass  crop  thus  almost  certain  to  be  secured  to  make 
a  paying  crop. 

We  are  also  strongly  in  favor  of  sowing  clover  seed 
in  the  fall.  In  a  very  severe  winter,  it  may  be  wholly 
or  partially  killed  out,  but,  if  sown  early,  it  will  make 
a  strong  fight  for  life.  If  it  stands,  a  much  heavier 
crop  can  be  cut  the  first  year,  whilst  if  it  is  killed 
out,  the  spring  gives  a  second  chance  for  securing  a 
stand. 

The  variety  of  grasses  best  to  be  seeded  depends 
much  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  For  a  permanent 
meadow,  or  even  for  a  two  or  three  years'  ley,  we  are 
strongly  iu  favor  of  seeding  a  mixture  of  several  va- 
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rieties.  They  seem  to  help  each  other.  One  variety 
is  upgrowing,  whilst  another  is  spreading  and  shading 
the  laud.  The  only  case  where  we  would  seed  a  single 
variety  is  that  of  a  rich  piece  of  lowground,  where 
timothy  makes  its  best  growth.  Clear  timothy  hay  is 
always  in  demand  on  the  market,  and  hence  it  is  worth 
while  to  grow  it  where  conditions  are  suitable.  On 
medium  red  clay  upland,  we  would  seed  a  mixture  of 
orchard  grass,  perennial  rye,  tall  meadow  oat,  and  al 
sike  clover.  For  a  light  loam,  we  would  mix  tall  mea 
dow  oat,  orchard  grass,  Hungarian  brome,  and  peren 
nial  red  clover.  On  alluvial  laud,  subject  to  overflow, 
or  wet,  und rained  land,  we  would  sow  red  top  or  herd's 
grass,  perennial  rye,  and  alsike  clover.  Oa  bottom 
lands,  Italian  rye  grass  will  make  an  excellent  growth 
and  makes  fine  hay. 


HELPING  THE  PASTURES. 

The  prolonged  period  (for  the  South)  of  drouth  and 
high  temperatures  through  which  we  have  passed, 
and,  unfortunately,  are  still  passing,  will  have  brought 
forcibly  before  stock  owners  the  importance  of  having 
forage  crops  to  which  recourse  can  be  bad  to  help  out 
the  pastures  and  prevent  loss  of  flesh  and  milk  iu  the 
stock.  Those  who  have  heeded  our  often- repeated 
advice  to  plant  forage  crops  ar^  able  to  face  such  a 
period  as  we  are  having  with  comparative  equauimity. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  cattle  should  suffer 
and  pastures  be  ruined.  Sorghum,  or  soighum  and 
peas,  if  planted  in  the  early  part  of  May,  should  have 
been  ready  for  cutting  by  the  end  of  June,  and  by  this 
time  i  the  middle  of  July)  be  in  the  beat  feeding  con 
dition.  To  one  not  accustomed  to  feeding  these  forage 
crops,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  astonishmeut  to  learn  how 
large  a  head  of  stock  can  be  carried  over  a  period  of 
drouth  with  a  small  acreage  of  forage  cut  and  fed  in 
the  pasture  or  in  the  house.  The  following  report  of 
an  experiment  conducted  at  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  will  be  of  interest  iu  illustration  of  this  fact  : 

Ou  May  10,  1899,  twenty  one  cows  out  of  the  Agri 
cultural  College  scrub  herd  were  divided  into  two  lots 
of  ten  and  eleven  cows  respectively,  one  lot  to  be  fed 
on  green  soiling  crops  and  the  other  lot  kept  on  pas 
tare.  Lot  1  was  giving  an  average  daily  yield  of 
about  207  lbs.  of  milk,  and  Lot  2  about  206  lbs.,  the 
average  test  being  about  3.7  per  cent,  butter  fat. 
Each  cow  was  given  what  grain  she  could  eat  at  a 
profit,  the  average  being  a  little  over  3  lbs.  per  day 
per  head.  The  green  feeds  used  were  alfalfa,  oats, 
corn,  cane  and  Kaffir  corn.  The  pasture  was  com 
posed  of  both  prairie  and  mixed  grasses.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  timely  rains  made  1899  an  exception 
ally  good  season  for  pastures 

The  following  table  gives  the  amounts  of  green 
feeds  consumed  by  ten  cows  and  the  intome  per  acre, 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  grain  eaten.     Butter  fat  is 


figured  at  creamery  prices  and  skim  milk  at  15  cents 

per  100  lbs. : 

Pounds.  Per  acre. 

Alfalfa,  74  days 77,145  825.26 

Oats,  9  days 12,225  6.81 

Corn,  31  days 38,695  22.79 

Cane  (sorghum),  15}  days 22,370  15  60 

Kaffir  corn  (sorghum),  14*  days,  17,550  13.83 

Average   .,  $18.08 

In  a  similar  manuer  the  pasture  cows  brought  an 
income  of  $4.23  per  acre. 

From  these  figures,  we  find  that  it  required  an  aver- 
age of  116  lbs.  of  green  feed  per  cow  per  day,  includ 
ing  what  little  was  left  as  waste.  It  required  .71  of 
an  acre  to  support  a  cow  on  soiling  crops  144  days. 
Daring  the  same  period,  it  required  3  63  acres  to  keep 
a  cow  on  pasture.  It  will  be  noticed  that  alfalfa  was 
fed  74  days.  This  was  from  May  10  till  August  1, 
except  9  days  the  fore  part  of  June,  when  the  oats 
weie  fed.  Where  alfalfa  is  properly  managed,  it  can 
be  made  to  produce  greeu  feed  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. The  corn  was  fed  during  the  month  of  August. 
Cane  was  fed  the  first  half  of  September,  and  Kaffir 
corn  the  last  half. 

The  pasture  cows  yielded  the  most  milk  by  6,618 
lbs.  and  the  most  butter  fat  by  280  lbs.,  but  consumed 
1  232  lb*,  more  grain.  The  soiling  crops  brought  an 
income  above  the  cost  of  grain  of  $18.08  per  acre, 
while  the  pasture  brought  only  $4.23  per  acre.  Of  the 
soiling  crops,  alfalfa  gave  the  largest  returns  per  acre; 
corn  next,  cane  third,  Kaffir  corn  fourth,  and  oats 
fifth  The  average  result  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
over  four  times  as  much  per  acre  by  soiling  as  by  pasturing. 
This  does  not.  mean  that  soiling  always  pays.  It  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  amount 
of  pasture  land  a  person  may  have.  Not  considering 
the  amount  of  laud  used,  our  cows  did  the  best  on 
pasture. 

Nearly  every  dairyman  has  experienced  the  shrink- 
age that  come*  in  midsummer,  when  the  pastures  dry 
up  and  grass  is  scarce.  Ic  is  at  this  time  that  soiling 
will  pay,  and  pay  liberally.  In  what  better  way  can 
a  person  realize  lrom  $23  to  $25  per  acre  for  his  green 
corn  or  green  alfalfa?  When  the  cows  look  over  the 
fence  with  longing  eyes  at  the  corn,  the  efforts  usually 
spent  in  keeping  the  cows  out  of  the  corn  had  better 
be  spent  in  throwing  the  corn  over  to  the  cows.  The 
green  corn,  alfalfa  or  cane  growing  alongside  of  the 
pasture  will  pay  greater  profits  if  marketed  to  cows 
in  need  of  extra  feed  than  if  held  and  sold  to  the  local 
grain  dealer  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  will  keep  up 
the  flow  of  milk  and  increase  the  profits  derived  from 
dairying  on  dry  feed  next  fall  or  winter. 


ALFALFA  GROWING. 

Probably  the  plant  doing  most  to  revolutionize 
agriculture  in  the  central  West  is  alfalfa,  and  in  his 
latest  publication,  "Forage  and  Fodders,"  Secretary 
F.  D.  Coburn,  of  the  Kansas  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, presents  a  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
article  on  this  subject.  The  author  is  Prof.  Geo.  L. 
Clothier,  a  most  careful  student  of  alfalfa,  and  for 
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many  years  identified  with  the  Kansas  Agricultur.il 
College.  He  and  the  general  interest  in  alfalfa  have 
grown  up  together,  and  as  Kansas  has  been  and  is  the 
great  alfalfa  experiment  station  of  the  world,  a  recital 
of  his  observations  and  experiences  should  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  all  in  anywise  interested  in  this 
wonderful  plant. 

Pertinent  excerpts  from  the  article  are  presented 
herewith  : 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  should  rightly  begin 
two  or  three  years  before  the  time  of  seeding  alfalfa. 
If  the  land  is  so  weedy  that  it  cannot  be  cleaned  by 
cultivation,  it  should  be  fallowed  for  one  season  prior 
to  the  seeding.  If  it  is  desirable  to  subsoil  the  laud, 
this  should  be  done  a  year  before  seeding,  to  a  depth 
of  15  to  20  inches,  and  may  be  followed  either  by 
fallow  or  a  cultivated  crop.  Time  enough  should  in 
tervene  between  the  subsoiling  and  the  seeding  "to 
allow  the  soil  to  settle  and  to  store  a  bountiful  supply 
of  moisture. 

The  seed  bed  should  be  as  fine  as  an  onion  bed,  and 
the  subsurface  be  rather  firm  and  well  supplied  with 
moisture.  If  the  soil  is  deficient  in  humus,  a  liberal 
coating  of  barn  yard  mauure  plowed  under  at  the  time 
of  subsoiling  will  add  greatly  to  its  physical  condition 
and  thus  help  to  start  the  young  plants.  If  the  soil 
is  very  sandy,  the  manure  will  be  of  great  value  in 
preventing  the  sand  from  blowing  and  in  conserving 
moisture.  A  very  sandy  soil  is  not  benefited  by  deep 
plowing  or  subsoiling.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  and  it  is 
not  practicable  to  subsoil,  it  should  be  plowed  to  a 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  several  months  prior  to 
seeding.  If  the  land  is  allowed  to  he  fallow  after  this 
treatment,  or  has  been  fall-plowed,  it  should  be  thor 
oughly  disked  every  three  weeks  during  the  summer 
or  autumn,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  keep  a  dust  mulch 
on  the  surface  and  prevent  evaporation. 

The  time  of  seeding  is  of  great  importance.  Tnis 
should  be  determined  more  by  the  absence  of  unfavor 
able  conditions  than  by  the  season.  Alfalfa  has  been 
successfully  sown  in  Kansas  iu  every  month  from 
March  to  September.  "Where  the  ground  is  not  weedy, 
spring  seeding  has  beeu  practiced  with  success.  The 
cold  rains  of  spring,  however,  when  excessive,  some 
times  cause  the  young  plants  to  ror  off,  as  would  be 
the  case  with  the  adult  plant  when  submerged  for  two 
or  three  days. 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  sow  per  acre  is  a  question 
of  considerable  importance  also.  The  majority  of 
successful  growers  advise  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  If 
the  seed  were  universally  good  and  the  grouud  always 
well  prepared,  this  would  be  grossly  extravagant.  A 
pound  of  alfalfa  seed  contains  about  210,000  seeds  If 
ninety  per  cent,  of  them  germinate,  twenty  pounds 
per  acre  would  give  3,780,000  plants,  or  eighty  eight 
per  square  foot.  After  nine  tenths  of  the  young 
plants  have  perished  from  crowding  or  accidents,  we 
would  still  have  an  ample  stand.  From  these  facts 
one  cau  readily  find  the  reasons  for  difference  of 
opinion  among  good  farmers  as  to  the  quantity  of  seed 
to  sow.  As  low  as  eight  to  ten  pounds  per  acre  have 
frequently  been  used  with  sin- 

The  quality  of  the  Beed  is  another  very  important 
factor.     Good,  germiuable  seed  should  always  be  u*ed. 


The  percentage  of  germinability  should  be  ascertained 
by  a  test  before  sowing.  This  is  easily  obtained  as 
follows:  Count  out  100  seeds  and  place  between  two 
pieces  of  muslin.  Invert  a  small  dish  in  a  larger 
■ud  pour  water  around  it.  Place  the  muslin 
with  seeds  on  the  iuv  rted  dish.  Let  one  end  of  the 
muslin  hang  down  into  the  water.  Saturate  muslin 
and  seeds  before  putting  them  into  the  gerusinator  and 
set  the  whole  in  a  warm  place.  The  sprouted  seeds 
should  be  counted  and  discarded  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  days  until  all  have  germinated  that  will  do 
so.  The  number  germinated  will  give  the  per  cent,  of 
germinability.  This  ought  not  to  be  less  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent. 

The  color  of  fresh  alfalfa  seed  is  a  greenish  orange 
ye  low.     As  it  grows  older  it  all  slowly  turns 
yellowish  brown  color. 

Alfalfa  may  be  seeded  broadcast  or  in  drills.  It  is 
preferable  to  seed  with  a  drill  having  a  press  wheel 
attachment,  because  the  depth  of  planting  can  be 
better  regulated.  The  seed  should  be  covered  about 
one  inch  in  depth,  unless  the  surface  be  very  dry, 
when  a  somewhat  greater  depth  is  admissible.  A 
good  method  to  secure  a  better  distribution  of  plants 
is  to  sow  ten  pounds  of  seed,  running  the  drill  in  one 
direction  across  the  field,  and  then  cross  drill  with  the 
other  ten  pounds.  If  the  drill  has  no  grass  seeder 
attachment,  the  seed  should  be  mixed  with  about  three 
times  its  weight  of  coarse  c  rnmeal.  When  intended 
for  a  seed  crop,  alfalfa  should  he  sown  thinly.  Thick 
sowing  improves  the  quality  of  the  hay,  but  the  plant 
has  wonderful  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  either  thick  or 
thin  seeding.  One  good,  stout,  healthy  ciown  has 
been  known  to  produce  360  stems  at  one  cutting. 
When  seeding  broadcast,  the  seed  should  be  covered 
with  a  light  smoothing  harrow  or  with  a  brush  drag. 
The  majority  of  farmers  seem  to  prefer  broadcastiug, 
presumably  because  they  have  less  difficulty  in  gettiug 
rhe  plauts  covered  shallow  enough  than  with  a  drill. 
The  majority  of  grain  drills  are  not  properly  manu- 
factured to  admit  of  the  nicety  of  adjustment  neces- 
sary in  seeding  grass  seeds. 

After  the  alfalfa  has  been  sown  in  the  spring,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  run  a  mowing  machine  over  the  grouud 
two  or  three  times  during  the  summer  to  keep  down 
the  weeds.  The  sickle  bar  should  be  set  high,  so  as 
to  injure  the  small  young  plants  an  little  as  possible. 
If  the  vegetable  debria  is  so  abundant  that  it  promises 
to  smother  the  young  alfalfa,  it  should  be  raked  up 
and  removed. 

In  harvesting,  mow  down  as  much  of  the  crop  at 
once  as  can  be  handled  in  one  day.  Let  it  wilt  in  the 
swaths  an  i  then  rake  it  info  windrows  to  cure.  If 
■ther  is  fine,  it  cau  be  stacked  from  the  windrow 
by  using  a  sweep  rake  and  .stacker.  If  the  weather 
is  threatening,  bunch  the  windrows  and  cork  the 
bunches  to  allow  it  to  finish  curing.  If  should  be  put 
into  the  stack  with  just  as  little  handling  as  p  i^sible. 
To  avoid  molding,  I  have  advised  faimers  to  store 
alternate  lasers  of  dry  straw  and  fresh  alfalfa  hay 
together  in  the  barn  or  stack.  The  straw  need  not 
re  than  about  one  fourth  of  the  total  weight. 
I  think  this  method  especially  applicable  to  the  first 
crop  in  li     ■  :iere  old  straw  stacks  can  i> 

acquired. 

When  possible,  alfalfa  should  be  stored  undera  roof, 
as  it  does  not  turn  rain  well.     A  cheap  hay  shed  can 
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be  built  by  setting  telegraph  poles  in  the  ground 
braced  by  '2x(i's.  and  putting  a  good  shingle  roof  on 
the  structure.  The  sides  should  be  left  open  and  the 
hay  sncked  under  this  shed  in  ricks.  A,  stacker  of 
some  sort  or  other  should  be  used,  as  it  does  not  pay 
to  hire  men  to  handle  the  hay  with  a  fork  They 
waste  too  much  by  shaking  off  the  leaves,  which  are 
considerably  better  to  feed  thau  wheat  bran,  pound 
for  pound  Where  a  roof  cannot  be  had.  the  hay 
should  be  stacked  in  high,  narrow  ricks  and  covered 
with  long  slough  grass 

Alfalfa  should  be  cured  and  stacked,  if  possible, 
■without  being  rained  upon.  No  other  crop  is  so  easily 
injured  by  rain.  Alfalfa  hay,  rained  upon,  is  worth 
about  half  what  it  would  be  were  it  unexposed. 

Harvesting  alfalfa  at  the  ri  ht  time  and  in  the  right 
manner  very  largely  determines  its  feeding  value. 
The  majority  of  farmers  wait  too  loDg  before  starting 
the  mowing  machine.  Alfalfa  should  be  cut  for  hay 
when  one  fourth  to  one-half  of  the  blossoms  have 
opened.  When  let  stand  longer,  many  of  the  leaves 
fall  off  and  are  wasted.  Mowing  early  stimulates  the 
growth  of  the  following  crop.  Allowing  it  to  go  to 
seed  seemingly  exhausts  the  plant  for  that  season. 

Alfalfa  fed  green,  either  as  a  pasture  or  as  a  soiling 
crop,  has  few  equals  in  its  nutritive  value.  In  locali- 
ties where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  stand,  the 
cheapest  way  to  feed  it  probably  is  to  pasture  it.  It 
should  never  be  pastured  until  the  plants  are  more 
than  a  year  old.  Owing  to  their  liability  to  hoven  or 
bloat,  it  is  always  risky  to  pasture  cattle  or  sheep 
upon  alfalfa.  Before  turning  animals  liable  to  bloat 
upon  the  alfalfa,  give  them  all  they  will  eat  of  some 
other  food.     Death  from  bloat  is  often  very  sudden. 


SMALL  GRAIN. 


Editor  Southern  Planter: 

Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley  are  usually  called  small 
grain.  They  all  belong  to  the  grass  family.  They 
constiture  the  chief  articles  of  food  for  the  human 
family,  as  well  as  the  domestic  animals. 

Wheat  and  rye  are  sources  of  bread,  and  barley  is 
useful  in  many  ways.  Oats  furnish  the  best  graiu  food 
for  horses,  as  well  as  some  very  nourishing  dishes  for 
men. 

In  this  country,  wheat  stands  easily  at  the  head  of 
bread  stuffs,  Indian  corn  being  next  in  rank.  In  this 
article  I  shall  speak  of  wheat  mainly,  for,  as  a  rule, 
the  same  treatment  will  hold  good  for  the  others. 
There  is  no  good  reason  wrhy  the  southern  farmers 
should  buy  any  of  the  small  grains  or  their  products. 
It  is  much  more  economical  to  grow  them.  I  lay  it 
down  as  a  safe  faim  maxim,  'That  it  is  not  good 
business  for  a  farmer  to  buy  what  his  soil  will  pro- 
duce." There  are  some  exceptions  growing  out  of  the 
farmer's  capacity.  If  he  does  not  know  how  to  grow 
any  particular  crop,  he  had  better  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  ignorance  by  hiring  somebody  who  does  know  how 
to  grow  that  particular  crop  for  him.  But  we  can 
grow  wheat  almost  anywhere,  and  we  should  do  so. 


HOW   TO   PREPARE   FOE   IT. 

I  say  emphatically,  break  the  soil  deep,  and  the 
subsoil  too,  if  it  is  hard  and  dry.  Wheat  roots  will 
grow  four  and  a  half  feet  down  into  the  earth,  if  given 
a  chance  t>>  do  so.  Thus  you  see  you  furnish  so  much 
more  feeding  room  for  the  plants  by  plowing  deep. 
Soil  broken  twelve  inches  furnishes  about  ten  times 
the  feeding  space  it  does  when  broken  only  four.  You 
ask  how  this  is  done.  Just  this  way.  When  you  plow 
only  four  inches,  there  is  a  hard  layer  of  earth,  called 
hard  pan,  which  practically  prevents  the  roots  from 
growing  through  and  limits  them  to  four  inches.  But 
when  the  plow  breaks  twelve  inches,  it  gets  below 
this  hard  pan,  and  permits  the  roots  to  reach  the 
porous  earth  below,  and  go  on  down  as  deeply  as  they 
wish  to  go.  As  I  have  staled  above,  in  such  cases  they 
will  grow  about  four  feet,  or  forty  eight  inches.  Four 
divides  into  forty  eight  twelve  times.  Thus  we  see 
the  importance  of  deep  breaking. 

But  there  is  another  great  gain.  Plants  are  largely 
water,  and  cannot  grow  without  water.  The  deep 
preparation  enables  the  roots  to  reach  the  earth- water, 
almost  always  abundant  a  few  feet  below.  The  four- 
inch  preparation  does  not  do  this.  Hence,  every  little 
drouth  injures  the  shallow  plowed,  but  not  the  deep- 
plowed  soil.  Thus  we  have  great  gain,  both  in  the 
food  and  water  supply  by  deep  preparation. 

CLOVEE   AND   PEAS. 

Both  the  mechanical  and  chemical  condition  of  the 
soil  for  growing  small  grain  can  be  greatly  improved 
by  having  grown  a  crop  of  pea  vines  or  clover  before 
the  small  grain.  Either  of  these  crops  gather  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  store  it  in  available  form  in 
the  soil.  They  also  penetrate  the  soil  deeply  in  all 
directions  with  roots  which  rot  quickly,  and  leave  the 
earth  loose  and  filled  with  humus,  just  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  small  grain  to  do  its  best.  The 
shading,  the  decaying  stubble,  the  porous  soil,  and 
moisture  consequent,  give  a  warm  root  bed  through 
the  cold  winter.  Thus  winter-killing  is  largely  pre- 
vented, and  vigorous  growth  promoted.  Repeated 
vigorous  harrowing  will  now  complete  the  mechanical 
condition. 

SEEDING    AND    FERTILIZING. 

Select  some  good  sound  seed,  already  acclimated, 
clear  of  foreign  pests  of  all  kinds.  Soak  well  in  a 
solutiou  of  Milestone,  so  as  to  kill  fungi  spores  and 
microbes.  Sow  one  bushel  per  acre.  If  put  in  the 
proper  depth — about  one  and  a  half  inches — this  will 
give  as  many  plauts  as  an  acre  should  have.  Sow  with 
a  drill  if  you  can.  If  you  cannot,  then  by  hand,  and 
harrow  in  as  above,  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches. 
Use  through  the  drill  or  spread  broadcast  four  hun- 
dred or  more  pounds  per  acre  of  acid  phosphate  and 
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muriate  of  potash  or  kainit  mixed  thus  :  400  lbs.  acid 
phosphate,  130  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  (or  kainit  400 
lbs.) 

This  is  needed  to  give  health  to  the  plants  and  full- 
ness to  the  grain.  The  clover  and  pea  vines  will  have 
furnished  all  the  needed  ammonia.  Now  roll  the  soil 
firm,  and  then  run  over  with  a  smoothing  harrow  so 
as  to  prevent  crusting,  and  you  are  ready  to  await  re 
suits.  And  the  results  will  not  disappoint  you.  Par- 
ticularly will  this  be  true  if  you  have  selected  the 
right  time  to  sow.  In  the  South,  this  time  is  from  the 
20th  of  September  to  the  first  of  November. 

Later  will  cot  make  the  largest  yields  or  the  heaviest 
grains.  Wheat  is  a  biennial,  needing  the  fall  season 
of  one  year  to  make  the  roots,  and  the  spring  season 
of  the  next  year  to  produce  the  tops  and  the  grain.  If 
the  rooting  season  has  been  cut  short,  the  spring  yield 
will  be  cut  short,  and  vice  versa. 

J.  B.  Hunnicutt. 


FERTILIZING  FOR  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  "four  crop"  rotation — corn,  wheat,  and  two 
years  clover  and  giass — seems  to  be  proved  by  long, 
good  averages  the  best  rotation  system  in  ordinary 
farming.  In  detail,  corn  is  planted  on  the  grass  sod 
with  perhaps  a  little  fertilizer  in  the  hill,  or  with  good 
farmers  and  soils  subject  to  drought,  an  application  of 
600  pounds  of  kiinit  broadcast.  The  following  fall 
the  wheat  is  planted,  and  is  fertilized  as  seeded  with 
commercial  fertilizer.  The  timothy  seed  is  sown  with 
the  wheat ;  the  clover  the  following  spring.  The  third 
year's  crop  is  the  clover,  and  the  fourth  year  the 
timothy  hay  ends. the  rotation.  Fertilizer,  in  most 
cases,  is  used  but  once — on  the  wheat.  It  is  expected 
that  the  clover  will  supply  sufficient  nitrogen  for  the 
other  three  crops  in  the  rotation,  but  this  it  rarely 
does,  especially  as  the  clover  itself  frequently  fails 
from  lack  of  mineral  plant  food.  As  timothy  follows 
the  clover,  the  nitrogen  suffers  a  severe  attack  before 
the  grain  crops  come  around. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  just  what  plant  food 
fair  crops  for  all  four  years  of  the  rotation  will  re 
quire.  This  is  determined,  of  course,  by  the  chemical 
analyses  of  the  crops.  The  results  per  acre  are  as 
follows : 


Crop. 

Yield 

Nitrogen. 

Potash. 

Phos. 

Acid. 

70  bu. 
30  bu. 

4  tons. 

'2  tons. 

110  lbs 
57  lbs. 
210  Ibe. 
129  His. 

78  lbs. 
30  lbs. 
L7fi  lbs. 

107  lbs. 

58  lbs. 

Wheat 

24  lbs. 

44  lbs. 

Timothy 

39  lbs. 

500  lbs. 

",'.>  1    lbs 

165  ll's. 

The  quantity  of  plant  food  needed  is  rather  start- 
ling, especially  when  we  consider  that  nearly  all  that  is 
used  is  applied  on  the  wheat.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  farmers  use  very  little  fertilizer,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  crop  yields  have  fallen  off?  Of  course,  the  point 
is  often  made  that  the  refuse  part  of  crops  aud  the 
most  of  the  grass  is  returned  as  manure.  Practically, 
not  one  half  of  the  plant  food  in  crops  used  on  the 
farm  goes  back  to  the  soil  as  manure.  It  is  all  im- 
portant that  it  all  ought  to  go  back  ;  as  a  matter  of 
practical  fact,  it  does  not. 

Now,  few  farmers  cover  their  whole  wheat  lands 
with  20  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  but  if  they  did  so, 
they  would  apply  per  acre  about  200  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, 200  pounds  of  potash,  and  90  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  Of  course,  if  the  clover  field  is  liberally 
supplied  with  mineral  fertilizers  (potash  and  phos- 
phates), its  nitrogen  may  be  added  largely  to  the  gain, 
as  much  of  it  remains  in  the  stubble  and  roots.  Even 
if  all  of  it  is  counted,  and  added  to  the  farm  yard 
manure,  the  total  is  still  below  the  needs  of  the  crops. 
It  is  true  that  there  may  be  some  considerable  gain 
from  rain  water,  so  that  taking  all  in  all,  the  nitrogen 
may  possibly  be  made  up,  though  we  all  know  it  isu't. 

In  the  case  of  the  mineral  fertilizers,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  the  case  Is  quite  different.  The  ro- 
tation actually  needs  390  pounds  of  potash  and  165 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  An  application  of  20  tons 
of  farm  yard  manure  supplies  200  pounds  of  the  one, 
and  90  pounds  of  the  other,  leaving  a  shortage  of  190 
pounds  of  potash  and  75  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
even  when  the  20  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  are  used. 
When  only  10  tons  are  used,  or  even  none,  forming 
becomes  a  plain,  straight  gamble,  with  chances  about 
equal  to  playing  a  sharper  with  loaded  dice. 

The  crops  actually  make  use  of  this  190  lbs.  of 
potash  and  75  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  to  get  that 
quantity,  at  least  half  as  much  again  of  both  must  be 
applied.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  on  every  pound 
of  plant  food  given  to  the  soil.  We  will  not  consider 
this  point  here,  as  the  figures  are  large  enough  as  they 
are.  To  theoretically  keep  up  the  soil  in  a  four  year 
rotation  system,  fertilizing  only  the  wheat,  at  least 
2500  lbs  of  a  fertilizer  containing  8  per  cent,  potash 
and  3  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  is  needed.  Of  course, 
the  fertilizer  will  be  more  apt  to  contain  3  per  cent, 
potash  and  8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  but  we  are 
giving  here  what  the  rotation  needs,  and  needs  too  at 
a  minimum.  Practically,  about  4000  lbs.  of  the  ferti- 
lizer should  be  used,  not  of  course  on  the  wheat  alone, 
but  distributed  over  the  rotation  This  is  rot  a  mere 
bold  statement.  The  facts  are  given  above,  and  the 
farmer  anxious  to  know  why  he  is  going  behind 
every  year,  can  figure  out  the  points  for  himself. 
Moore  Co.,  N.  G.  Bryan  Tyson. 
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[In  the  foregoing  our  correspondent  takes  no  account 
of  the  vast  stores  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in 
the  soil,  a  store  which  analyses  of  soils  in  nearly  all 
the  States  has  shown  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  maximum  crops  for  an  untold  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  true  that  much  of  this  is  in  an 
unavailable  condition,  but  it  is  the  province  and  busi 
ness  of  good  farming  to  make  it  available  as  the  needs 
of  the  crops  call  for  it.  This  can  be  done,  and  is 
being  done,  on  every  well  managed  farm  without  the 
application  of  commercial  fertilizers  ;  though,  when 
used  with  wisdom  and  in  a  rat'onal  course  of  hus- 
bandry, their  use  results  in  a  quicker  recuperation  of 
the  soil  and  availability  of  the  inert  mineral  con- 
stituents. In  an  address  made  by  Prof.  Jordan,  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  before  the  "New 
York  Farmers,"  on  "Fertilizers  and  their  Applica- 
tion," he  said,  and  said  most  truly,  "  The  existence 
of  commercial  fertilizer  should  be  no  excuse  for  the 
lazy  farmer,  as  I  am  sure  they  have  been  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  procure  plant 
food  ready  for  immediate  use  should  be  no  excuse  for 
wasteful  and  careless  methods  of  haudling  and  de 
veloping  the  resources  of  the  farm.  It  is  possible  to 
maintain  the  farm  in  a  high  stale  of  fertility  without  using 
a  pound  of  commercial  plant  food.'''' — Ed.] 


LEGUME  MANURING. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

To  the  farmer  or  planter  the  word  legume  means 
simply  any  plant  belonging  to  the  clover  family,  such 
as  the  various  clovers,  cow  peas,  Canadian  field  peas, 
beans,  lucerne,  or  alfalfa,  etc.  All  these  plants  pos- 
sess the  power  of  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 
changing  it  into  such  form  or  condition  that  it  be 
comes  available  as  plant  food.  Legumes  store  this 
nitrogen  in  their  substance  only.  They  enrich  the 
soil  simply  by  making  a  growth  of  substauce  fairly 
rich  in  nitrogen  as  plants  go,  aud  directly  or  indi- 
rectly this  substance  finds  its  way  back  to  the  soil  as 
manure. 

Legumes  or  clovers  eurich  the  soil  only  in  fertilizer 
nitrogen,  as  this  class  of  plants,  or  any  other  class  for 
that  matter,  cannot  add  to  the  soil  a  single  pound  of 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid  not  already  taken  from  the 
soil  in  the  shape  of  the  crop  itself.  There  is  no  potash 
in  the  air  in  the  form  of  gas,  nor  any  phosphoric 
acid.  The  nitrogen  which  legumes  convert  into  plant 
food  exists  in  the  air  in  inert  forms — that  is,  in  such 
form  that  it  is  useless  as  plant  food.  The  clover 
plants,  through  the  aid  of  certain  lower  organisms, 
take  this  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  combine  it  with 
oxygen,  making  thereby  a  substance  which  is  suitable 
as  plant  food.  So  far  as  is  now  known,  only  the 
legume  family  of  plants  possess  this  property. 

From  the  above,  it  follows  that  nitrogen  may  exist 
in  such  a  state  or  condition,  that  though  it  may  be 
present  in  abundant  quantities,  plants  cannot  make 


use  of  it.  In  effect,  much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  As  these  two  plant  food 
elements  exist  in  the  soil  naturally,  they  are  of  little 
use  to  growing  plants.  Plant  food  must  be  soluble  in 
the  water  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  be  available  as  plant 
food.  Now,  the  natural  soil  may  contain  enough 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  grow  a  hundred  crops, 
as  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  yet  fail  to  grow  one. 
This  is  because  this  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  is 
locked  up  in  the  soil  in  rock  particles  which  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  hence  the  fertilizer  cannot  take  such 
form  as  to  be  useful  as  plant  food. 

The  importance  of  this  latter  point  is  that  legumes 
or  clovers  cannot  assimilate  nitrogeu  unless  certain 
quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  present 
in  the  soil  in  available  form.  As  legumes  store  up 
nitrogen,  they  form  vegetable  growth.  The  nitrogen 
is  a  part  ot  this  growth,  and  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
stored  depends  directly  upon  the  quantity  of  this 
growth  ;  but  this  vegetable  growth  cannot  be  made 
without  the  proper  amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  to  accompany  the  nitrogen.  Hence,  to  grow  fer- 
tilizer nitrogen  through  the  use  of  legumes  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  part  of  needful  soil  preparation, 
quite  as  much  as  the  seed. 

It  may  be  well  to  look  up  here  the  relative  quanti- 
ties of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  needed.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  pounds  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  required  for  every  100  pounds  of  nitrogen 
stored  up  by  the  legumes.  Every  100  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen iu  each  of  the  following  crops  requires  for  its 
production  the  following  quantities  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  : 

Crop.  Potash.  Phos.  Acid. 

Clover..  841bs.  21  lbs. 

Scarlet  clover 97  lbs.  26  lbs. 

Cow  peas 69  lbs.  22  lbs. 

Alfalfa 881bs.  17  lbs. 

Canadian  peas  69  lbs.  26  lbs. 

It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  the  potash  greatly 
exceeds  the  phosphoric  acid.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
commercial  fertilizers  commonly  show  quite  the  oppo- 
site proportions.  It  is  true  that  phosphoric  acid 
tends  to  take  forms  iu  the  soil  which  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  growing  plants.  At  the  same  time,  equal 
parts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  certainly  restore 
the  balance  between  the  two  elements,  and  even  more 
than  restore  it. 

There  is  another  point  to  touch  upon  here.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  plants  to  take  up  all  the  plant 
food  applied  to  the  soil  ;  indeed,  the  best  authorities 
practically  agree  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  efficiency  is 
fairly  good  work.  This  means  that  to  obtain  100 
pounds  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  from  the  air,  the  follow- 
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ing  quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  must  be 
used  : 

Crop.  Potash.         Phos.  Acid. 

Clover 168  lbs.  42  lbs. 

Scarlet  clover 194  lbs.  52  lbs. 

Cow  peas 138  lbs  44  lbs. 

Alfalfa 170  lbs.  34  lbs. 

Canadian  peas 138  lbs.  52  lbs. 

The  point  arises,  will  it  pay  to  use  such  quantities 
of  plant  food  merely  to  grow  fertilizer  nitrogen,  as 
suniing  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  made  equal  to  the 
potash.  The  following  table  explains.  Potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  cost  the  farmer  about  5  cents  per 
pound;  nitrogen,  14  cents.  The  first  column  shows 
what  the  plant  food  costs  at  most,  while  column  2 
shows  the  value  of  the  nitrogen  gaiued,  to  which 
must  also  be  added  the  value  of  the  potash  aud  phos 
phoric  acid  contained  in  the  crop. 

Orop.  Cost.  Gain. 

Clover $10.00  $19.25 

Scarlet  Clover 19.40  20.15 

Cow-peas 13.80  IS  45 

Alfalfa 17.60  19.15 

Canadian  peas 13.80  18.75 

The  table  shows  that  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions  legume  manuring  pays  merely  as  a  ferti- 
lizer problem.  Of  course  the  value  of  the  crop  as 
forage,  or  for  other  purposes,  is  an  additional  value 
gained.  Certainly  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  le 
gume  nitrogen  ie  not  all  gain.  It  costs  something,  and  if 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  lacking,  or  improp 
erly  proportioned,  growing  legume  fertilizer  very  easily 
becomes  unprofitable.  The  farmer  or  planter  must  do 
his  own  thinking  on  this  subject,  and  mix  it  with  a 
good  grade  of  common  sense. 

R.  Gaewood. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

Mr.  Franklin's  article  on  cow  peas  and  other  le 
gumes,  in  the  July  number,  is  right  along  the  line  on 
which  I  have  bestowed  some  thought.  A  farmer 
recently  wrote  to  me  that,  on  an  old  field  he  had  taken 
in  last  year,  his  cow  peas  made  a  very  poor  growth, 
notwithstanding  he  gave  them  a  dressing  of  acid  phos 
phate  and  kainit.  This  year,  on  the  same  land,  he 
says  that  he  has  a  fiue  crop,  and  he  attributes  it  to 
the  fact  that  he  used  a  fertilizer  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  nitrogen.  He  therefore  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  pea  fertilizer  should  have  some 
nitrogen.  Well,  the  nitrogen  probably  did  help  some 
in  the  start,  but  the  crop  would  doubtless  have  been 
better  this  >ear  had  he  used  no  fertilizer  at  all.  That 
is,  it  would  have  been  better  thai)  the  last  yea 


simply  because  the  soil  is  getting  better  infected  with 
the  nitrogen  collecting  microbes.  In  the  case  of  a 
field  where  no  peas  have  ever  been  grown,  it  will 
often  pay  well  to  get  a  little  soil  from  an  old  pea  field 
aud  scatter  it  lightly  by  hand  over  the  surface.  A 
few  bushels  of  such  soil  per  acre  would  do  the  work. 
In  many  parts  of  the  South,  crimson  clover  invariably 
fails  the  first  time  it  is  sown,  but  is  very  apt  to  suc- 
ceed the  secoud  year.  One  reason  for  Mr.  Rnffiu's 
success  was  that  he  was  a  great  believer  in  lime,  aud 
bis  soil  was  well  sweetened  with  lime,  which  enabled 
the  microbes  to  grow,  as  they  will  not  in  a  sour  soil. 
Then,  too,  in  a  soil  abounding  in  organic  ma'ter.  the 
process  of  nitrification  of  the  organic  matter  is  hastened 
by  the  presence  of  lime,  for  it  has  been  found  that 
these  low  plants  which  we  call  microbes  have  a  power 
which  no  green  plant  has,  in  that  they  can  get  carbon 
from  calcium  carbonate  to  make  up  their  tissues,  and 
are  thus  less  dependent  on  what  green  plants  have 
organized. 

Noting  what  you  say  in  regard  to  alfalfa,  I  would 
suggest  that  lime  seems  to  amouut  to  a  specific  for  this 
plant.  Two  jears  ago  I  visited  the  grass  testing  farm 
of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.  I 
was  shown  a  fine  piece  of  alfalfa.  They  told  me  that 
it  was  very  feeble  till  one  day,  in  hauling  lime  past  it, 
some  dropped  on  the  corner  of  the  plot,  aud  at  once 
that  corner  sprang  into  luxuriant  growth.  They  then 
limed  the  whole  plot.  Shortly  after  coming  home 
from  the  North,  I  was  at  the  fine  farm  of  Col.  J.  S. 
Carr,  near  Hillsboro,  N.  C.  There  I  saw  that  the  field 
of  alfalfa  was  rather  feeble,  and  I  advised  the  manager 
to  lime  it.  I  was  past  the  field  a  week  ago.  The  first 
crop  had  been  cut,  and  the  whole  field  was  a  luxuriant 
mass  <>f  green,  promising  a  second  cutting  soon.  The 
great  reason  for  the  success  of  alfalfa  in  the  arid 
regions  is  the  fact  that  the  lime  has  not  been  washed 
down  in  the  soil.  In  sections  with  a  mellow  subsoil, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  alfalfa  has  a  great  value.  My 
chief  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  too  permanent,  and 
interferes  with  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  aud  unless 
it  is  kept  up  by  artificial  applications  it  will  fiually 
reduce  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  robbing  it  of  mineral 
matter.  I  greatly  prefer  an  annual  legume  for  our 
purposes. 

As  your  Florida  correspondent  has  told  about  how 
they  raise  peanuts  there,  it  is  now  in  order  for  our 
Virginia  peanut  editor  to  tell  him  he  knows  nothing 
about  it.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom. 

Mr.  Wiggins  says  that  the  abundance  of  streams 
and  springs  of  water  in  Virginia  is  a  great  blessing, 
and  bo  they  are.  But  even  blessings  may  at  times 
prove  troublesome  When  I  was  in  the  Virginia 
mouutaiuB  and  bought  large  bunches  of  cattle  every 
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fall  for  feeding,  it  was  a  great  nuisance  to  have  a  man 
drive  a  herd  of  thirty  cattle  into  my  own  branch  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  let  them  fill  up  on  water  before 
going  on  the  scales,  and  thus  make  me  pay  three  cents 
per  pound  for  water  out  of  my  own  stream.  That 
branch  was  entirely  too  convenient. 

Tour  remarks  about  velvet  grass  are  in  line  with 
what  I  have  always  found  it  in  Maryland.  There  we 
always  regarded  it  as  a  useless  weed.  But  as  we  come 
Southward  this  grass  takes  on  a  better  character,  and 
here  the  cattle  are  fond  of  it ;  and  down  in  Louisiana 
one  large  farmer  says  that  it  is  the  best  grass  he  can 
grow,  after  trying  a  great  many  varieties.  Climate 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  these  things,  for  our  Ber- 
muda loses  value  rapidly  as  it  goes  North. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


WANTED ! 
A  Better  System  of  Farming  in  the  South. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

In  a  trip  through  the  Southern  Coast  States  I  am 
forcibly  impressed  with  two  things  :  One,  the  fact  that 
these  States  hold  the  best  farming  country  in  the 
world  ;  and  second,  no  land  is  more  neglected  and 
misused. 

There  is  to  day,  July  15tb,  in  Georgia  more  cotton 
under  twelve  inches  high  than  there  is  over.  There 
are  more  acres  of  corn  which  will  not  yield  ten  bushels 
per  acre  than  there  are  which  will  yield  over  that. 
Only  a  slight  improvement  can  be  found  upon  this  up 
to  Virginia.  This  is  an  unnecessary  disgrace  to  what 
might  just  as  well  be  a  paradise.  The  remedy  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  almost  without 
money  and  without  price.  In  the  midst  of  this  cotton 
a  foot  high,  I  also  saw  cotton  five  feet,  and  giving  an 
assurance  of  over  a  bale  to  an  acre.  The  reason  of  the 
difference  was  that  one  tract  of  land  was  deeply  plowed 
and  properly  manured,  and  the  other  was  the  reverse. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  two-mule  plow  in  use,  the  cot 
ton  seed  is  sold,  and  few  cow- peas  are  grown  ;  the  re 
suit  is,  100  lbs.  of  cotton  per  acre  or  less.  Upon  a  few 
farms,  however,  the  new  departure  has  come.  The 
cotton  seed  is  not  sold,  but  composted  or  crushed,  aud 
returned  to  the  soil,  which  is  plowed  six  to  eight 
inches  deep,  aud  the  result  is  a  bale  to  one  and  a  half 
bales  of  cotton  per  acre,  and  at  least  fifty  bushels  of 
corn 

If  any  planter  wishes  to  prove  the  practicability  of 
this,  let  him  thoroughly  work  into  an  acre  of  ground 
this  fall  1000  lbs.  of  crushed  cotton  seed  or  500  lbs.  of 
cotton  seed  and  five  loads  of  stable  manure,  or  turn 
under  a  good  crop  of  cow  peas,  by  plowing  six  to  eight 
inches  deep. 


The  claim  that  cow-peas  and  deep  plowing  sour  and 
ruin  the  land  may  be  true  when  the  cow  peas  are  green 
and  the  turned  up  soil  does  not  have  time  to  mellow 
and  become  aerated,  but  the  soil  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  farmer  must  build,  and  the  depth 
of  fertile  soil  is  the  farmer's  bank  of  deposit,  and  the 
deeper  the  deposit  the  better. 

It  is  a  chronic  complaint  that  there  is  too  little 
moisture  to  make  crops  grow.  But  shallow  plowing 
and  not  manuring  will  not  help  that.  The  climate 
must  be  made  the  most  of  and  the  best  of  until  a  prac- 
ticable system  of  irrigation  is  prepared.  Scientific 
experiments  go  to  prove  that  there  is  very  much  less 
suffering  from  drouth  when  ground  is  deeply  plowed 
and  fertile  than  when  poor  and  shallow  plowed.  The 
presence  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  is  a  grand  source  of  moisture.  It  gathers  and 
holds  moisture,  and  rich  ground  suffers  much  less  than 
poor.  Chemical  fertilizers  and  cotton-seed  meal  should 
only  be  used  with  stable  manures  or  cow  peas. 

Any  plot  of  ground,  large  or  small,  upon  the  East 
coast  may  be  made  to  yield  double  its  present  ordinary 
products  by  the  use  of  a  two  horse  plow,  cow  peas  and 
cotton  seed  in  a  rational  manner. 

New  York.  S.  S.  Boyoe. 


ARTICHOKES  AQA1N. 


Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  see  a  correspondent  is  still  hammering  away  at 
Professor  Massey  about  his  perverseness  ou  artichokes. 
I  regard  Massey  as  the  soundest,  ablest,  and  most 
practical  common  sense  writer  on  agricultural  matters 
that  I  have  ever  read  after,  but  he  is  "dead  wrong" 
in  his  views  upon  artichokes.  Some  years  since,  I 
read  of  them  in  a  Kentucky  paper,  and  corresponded 
with  an  advertiser  of  them,  causing  me  to  order  some 
for  a  relative.  They  were  planted  on  light,  thin  land — 
which  is  not  the  kind  of  soil  best  suited  to  them— and 
his  shoats  and  stock  hogs  ran  on  them  from  December 
to  April,  showing  such  thrift  and  growth  as  his  hogs 
had  never  before  made  through  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  as  a  consequence  they  went  ahead  finely 
all  through  the  summer  after  having  such  a  start. 

Now,  I  "bossed"  that  job.  In  the  spring  (in  May), 
wheu  the  sprouts  were  a  foot  high,  they  were  turned 
under,  aud  later  chufas  were  planted  on  the  ground. 
Along  in  the  summer,  I  went  out  to  that  farm,  and  in 
the  acre  of  chufas  there  were  seen  about  three  artichoke 
stalks  about  four  feet  high.  The  young  fellow  said, 
"as  they  had  come  there,  he  had  let  them  staud;" 
"  but,"  I  said,  "  you  want  to  show  to  the  couutry  peo- 
ple here  that  you  can  grow  them  on  a  place  one  year, 
and  get  entirely  clear  of  them  the  next.''  Then  he 
chopped  those  stalks  down  with  a  hoe.  and  thereafter 
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there  was  not  one  in  that  plot.  He  has  continued 
planting  them  during  five  or  six  years  with  similar 
experience,  and  thinks  they  are  the  best  winter  food 
for  the  welfare  of  his  hogs  he  knows  of.  His  land 
makes  but  a  small  yield,  about  350  bushels  (estimated) 
per  acre.  But  another  friend  got  seed  from  him  and 
planted  in  rich  land,  and  750  to  800  bushels  was  esti 
mated  as  the  yield  on  the  hitter's  place.  I  think  on 
real  good  bottom  loam,  and  with  a  good  season,  1000 
bushels  is  easily  possible.  The  professor  holds  on  to 
his  first  say  against  artichokes  with  "dead  game,"  bnt 
he  is — on  this  one  thing — wrong. 

I  wish  somebody  would  send  him  a  bushel  with  di 
rections  how  to  do  with  them,  so  that  he  can  see  how 
it  is  himself.  Perhaps  the  kind  used  now  may  be  dif 
ferent  from  those  he  could  never  get  rid  of  in  the 
Maryland  clay. 

Tennessee.  J-  Y. 


ENQUIRER'S  COLUMN. 


Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  will  reply  to  questions  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Fruit-growing  in  this  column.  Enquiries 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Raleigh, 
N.  0.,  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month,  for  replies  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  month's  issue  of  the  Planter. 


Fertilizer  for  the  Wheat  Crop. 

Please  inform  me  through  Southern  Planter  what 
fertilizers  are  necessary,  and  the  amounts  of  each  fer 
tilizer  needed,  to  produce  a  crop  of  35  or  40  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  on  a  pea  stubble.  My  land  has 
made  an  average  of  15  bushels  per  acre  for  the  last 
three  years,  following  a  pea  crop  each  year,  with  an 
application  of  200  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  100  lbs.  cotton 
meal,  and  50  lbs.  muriate  potash,  broadcast  and  har- 
rowed in  with  a  spading  disk  harrow,  the  land  having 
been  broken  with  a  two  horse  plow  and  subsoiled. 
My  land  produces  an  excess  of  straw,  it  growing  from 
four  to  five  feet  tall,  and  the  straw  is  very  coarse. 

Laurens  Co.,  S.  C.  Robt.  C.  Davis. 

If  I  were  to  try  to  answer  your  question  specifically, 
and  told  you  that  by  applying  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
certain  kind  of  fertilizing  mixture  you  could  get  the 
crop  you  name,  I  would  be  very  properly  set  down  as 
an  agricultural  quack,  and  any  man  who  would  tell 
you  that  the  application  of  a  certain  amount  of  ferti 
lizer  on  that  land  would  give  the  result  you  desire 
would  be  a  humbug.  You  can  find  out  by  experiment 
what  no  one  else  can  tell  yon — that  is,  what  kind  of 
plant  food  your  land  particularly  needs.  If  you  have 
read  what  I  have  written  here  in  the  past,  you  will 
have  seen  that  the  one  thing  I  have  opposed  most 
earnestly  is  the  gambling  on  the  chances  of  a  crop 
from  the  application  of  this  or  that  fertilizer  mixture. 
Your  laud  makes  an  average  of  15  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre,  and  you  want  to  grow  more  and  want  to 


double  the  crop.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  do  this  at 
once  by  the  application  of  any  kind  of  commercial 
fertilizer  in  any  kind  of  quantity.  You  say  that  with 
the  application  yon  have  been  making,  your  land  pro- 
duces an  excess  of  straw,  and  still  you  add  cotton 
seed  meal  where  the  peas  have  already  given  you 
more  nitrogen  than  the  wheat  needs.  You  will  get 
better  results  by  leaving  ont  the  cotton  seed  meal  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  acid  phosphate  and  pot- 
ash, or  rather  the  amount  of  the  acid  phosphate,  for 
the  50  lbs.  of  muriate  is  enough.  I  would  make  it 
300  lbs.  acid  phosphate  and  50  lbs.  of  muriate  per 
acre.  If  you  still  get  too  much  straw,  it  would  be 
better  to  put  a  corn  crop  in  between  the  peas  and  the 
wheat.  You  say  nothing  as  to  the  rotation  of  crops 
you  have  been  practicing.  The  proportions  of  the 
plant  foods  I  suggest  may  not  double  your  wheat  crop, 
and  probably  will  not,  for  that  is  to  be  done  by  a 
gradual  improvement  of  the  soil  for  wheat,  and  more 
than  all — more  than  any  fertilizer  of  any  kind — on 
the  careful  and  complete  preparation  of  the  soil. 
Plow  early  enough  for  the  land  to  get  well  settled 
before  seeding  time,  and  harrow,  harrow,  harrow,  till 
the  soil  is  as  fine  and  compact  as  you  can  make  it. 
This  fining  and  compacting  of  the  soil  will  do  more 
for  the  increase  of  the  crop  than  increasing  the  fertili- 
zer. Practice  a  good  rotation,  and  keep  developing 
the  capacity  of  the  land  for  wheat,  and  you  may 
finally  reach  your  desired  crop.  But  you  will  never 
do  it  by  any  sort  of  plant  food  mixture  all  at  once. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Forage  Crops. 

On  a  small  farm  I  am  frequently  short  of  pasturage 
for  my  horses  and  cows.  I  have  a  3  acre  lot  adjoining 
my  barn  ;  the  soil  is  somewhat  loamy,  and  will  pro- 
duce 40  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  What  forage  crops 
and  in  what  rotation  would  you  suggest  for  the  3  acre 
lot  that  would  give  the  most  green  food  for  six  horses 
and  four  cows?  What  fertilization  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  land  in  present  condition  without  being  ex- 
pensive1? G.  W.  B.  Nalle. 

Culpeper  Co.,Va. 

I  believe  that  the  best  plan  to  make  that  lot  yield 
the  most  green  food  during  the  summer  will  be,  in  the 
first  place,  to  get  it  into  clover  as  soon  as  possible. 
You  do  not  say  what  crop  is  on  it  now.  But  assuming 
that  it  is  now  in  corn,  I  would,  as  soon  as  the  corn  is 
cut,  put  the  land  in  good  order  and  seed  to  clover  at 
once.  If  you  get  a  good  stand  early  in  the  fall,  it  will 
go  through  the  winter  well  and  give  you  a  fine  growth 
next  spring.  The  heaviest  crop  of  clover  I  ever  grew 
was  on  a  similar  lot,  where  the  seed  was  sown  iu  July 
at  the  last  working  of  the  corn.  The  next  spring, 
assuming  that  you  get  the  stand  of  clover,  I  would 
cut  and  feed  till  half  the  heads  are  ripe  and  then  make 
the  remainder  into  hay.     Then  plow  one  half  of  the 
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lot  and  plant  it  in  corn.  Cut  this  as  fast  as  it  comes 
into  tassel  and  silk  for  feed,  and  use  the  second  crop 
clover  on  the  other  half  to  mix  with  it.  Sow  clover 
seed  among  the  corn  at  the  last  working.  The  spring 
following  plow  the  other  half  for  corn  after  mowing 
the  early  growth  of  clover  from  both,  aud  repeat,  or 
plow  the  old  clover  the  first  thing  in  spring  and  plant 
corn  a  few  rows  in  succession  as  fast  as  the  previous 
rows  come  off  till  the  whole  is  planted.  The  first 
planted  rows  will  come  in  for  use  far  ahead  of  the  last, 
and  the  rows  can  be  replanted  at  once,  sowing  the 
whole  in  clover  that  summer.  This  last  plan  will  give 
you  a  longer  continuation  of  feed.  Alternate  the  corn 
and  clover  in  this  way,  and  give  the  clover  every  four 
or  five  years  a  light  dressing  of  lime,  and  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  productiveness  of  the  land  will  in- 
crease without  fertilizers.  But  it  will  pay  you  to  give 
the  lot  all  the  manure  you  can  spare.  For  your  lands, 
there  are  no  forage  crops  equal  to  clover  and  corn. 
For  the  cows  alone,  I  would  work  the  whole  lot  in 
corn  for  ensilage  after  cutting  a  crop  of  clover  from 
it,  and  would  then  sow  it  back  in  clover  to  cut  the 
next  spring  before  planting  the  corn  for  silage.  In 
this  case,  the  clover  should  be  made  into  hay  at  once. 
But  what  you  are  after,  I  suppose,  is  getting  green 
food  while  pastures  are  short,  and  the  alternation  of 
clover  and  corn  will  come  as  near  doing  the  work  as 
anything  I  know.  W.  F.  Masset. 


Mixing  Kainit  with  Hen  Manure. 

Do  you  think  it  a  good  plan  to  mix  kainit  in  hen 
manure  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  hen  house  and  stored 
in  barrels'?  I  clean  houses  out  about  three  times  a 
week  and  sprinkle  dry  dirt  on  the  dropping  boards, 
so  you  see  it  has  a  considerable  amount  of  dirt  in  it. 
I  thought  of  sprinkling  a  little  kainit  in  it  each  time 
I  put  some  in  the  barrels.  Let  me  know  what  you 
think  about  saving  this  manure  to  be  used  on  corn 
next  spring.  Henrico  Subscriber. 

No  possible  harm  can  come  from  the  mixing  of  the 
kainit  in  the  hen  manure,  and  it  will  not  only  tend  to 
preserve  the  manure  in  better  condition,  but  will  add 
some  potash  to  it.  It  will,  through  its  saline  nature, 
increase  the  absorptive  power  of  the  soil  mixed  with 
it  to  hold  on  to  the  plant  food.  Manure  of  any  kind, 
which  has  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  will  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  kainit. 

W.  F.  Masset. 


Improving  Land  in  Tidewater  Virginia. 

Last  winter  I  bought  a  farm  here  in  Tidewater  Vir- 
ginia, and  have  started  in  for  improving  it.  I  have 
taken  your  advice  and  sowed  22}  acres  of  mv  poorest 
land  in  cow  peas,  bushel  to  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre, 
and  am  having  marl  dug,  and  this  fall  intend  scatter- 
ing it  over  this  cow  pea  stubble  (where  growth  is 
heavy  shall  cut,  but  where  light  shall  let  die  on  land) 


and  plow  under.  The  land  is  a  medium  heavy,  choeo 
late  soil,  and  had  a  fair  growth  of  cornstalk  before  I 
plowed  it ;  now,  would  it  pay  me  to  so  sow  this  in 
oats  and  wheat  this  fall,  ten  acres  of  which  I  wish  to 
get  in  shape  for  permanent  pasture,  and  at  what  rate 
per  acre  would  you  use  marl  ?  I  also  have  a  ten  acre 
field  of  a  sandy  nature,  rolling,  and  inclined  to  wash, 
which  I  learned  has  been  in  peanuts  for  the  past  two 
seasons,  and  last  fall  was  in  winter  oats,  which  were  a 
failure,  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  prepare  for  cow-peas 
after  oats  were  off,  would  like  to  have  your  advice  as 
to  what  I  had  better  do  to  bring  this  land  up,  as  I 
would  like  to  turn  it  to  pasture.  Kindly  answer  these 
questions  through  Southern  Planter. 
Surry  Co.  E.  H.  Williams. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  can  get  a  remunerative 
crop  of  wheat  after  the  peas  if  you  give  the  land  a 
liberal  dressing  of  acid  phosphate  and  potash,  say  400 
lbs.  acid  phosphate  and  25  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre.  This  will  be  likely  to  insure  a  stand  of  clo- 
ver on  the  land  if  sown  in  the  spring,  or  sown  with 
the  wheat  this  fall.  Once  get  a  stand  of  clover  and 
the  future  of  the  land  is  assured  with  any  fair  treat- 
ment. Marl  is  rather  an  indefinite  term.  If  your 
marl  is  like  that  ou  the  Pamunkey  river  you  can  use 
it  as  liberally  as  you  please.  If  it  is  merely  shell 
marl,  its  value  is  mainly  in  the  lime  carbonate  it  con- 
tains, and  you  should  be  cautious  about  using  it  too 
heavily  on  land  deficient  in  organic  matter.  On  this 
take  the  advice  of  those  around  you  who  have  used 
this  marl.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  place  for  the 
marl  is  on  the  young  clover  of  the  second  spring.  I 
would  not  advise  the  seeding  to  permanent  grass  till 
you  have  gotten  the  land  up  to  a  fair  tilth  and  have 
deepened  it  by  subsoiling  if  the  clay  is  hard  and  near 
the  surface.  Tou  had  far  better  use  the  marl  too  light- 
ly than  too  heavily,  so  the  experience  of  your  neigh- 
bors on  like  laud  is  worth  more  than  anything  I  could 
tell  you  without  knowing  the  particular  soil  and  its 
real  condition.  I  hardly  think  that  you  would  have 
found  it  too  late  after  winter  oats  to  get  in  cow-peas, 
especially  the  Whippoorwill,  as  you  could  have  sown 
them  up  to  the  middle  of  July  with  good  chance  of 
success.  I  have  sown  the  Blackjpea  at  that  date  and 
had  them  succeed.  In  the  present  state  of  the  field  I 
would  give  it  a  dressing  of  acid  phosphate  and  potash, 
and  sow  a  mixture  of  hairy  vetch  and  crimson  clover, 
using  ten  lbs.  of  the  clover  and  ten  of  the  vetch  per 
acre.  I  have  not  yet  tried  this  mixture,  but  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  habit  of  the  two  plants  I  feel  sure 
that  it  will  be  a  good  mixture,  and  that  the  clover  will 
give  the  bottom  and  bulk  that  the  vetch  lacks.  I  ex- 
pect to  try  it  this  fall.  You  should  sow  the  seed  about 
the  last  of  August.  Tou  can  either  pasture  these  in 
late  winttr  aud  spring^or  cut  them  for  hay  and  follow 
with  corn,  among  which  sow  peas. 

W.  F.  Massey. 
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Rye  Fallow. 

Do  you  think  a  rye  fallow  beneficial  to  land  ?  Please 
answer  through  the  Southern  Planter. 

Mecklenburg  Co.,  Va.  E.  R.  Doggett. 

We  have  never  been  strong  advocates  of  rye  fallows, 
and  never  advise  seeding  rye  until  it  is  too  late  to  seed 
any  other  crop.  The  only  good  purposes  served  by 
rye  are  to  grow  some  vegetable  matter  to  make  humus 
in  the  soil,  to  conserve  plant  food  remaining  unutilized 
by  the  crops  grown  in  the  summer,  and  to  prevent 
washing  of  the  soil.  Rye  adds  nothing  to  the  soil  ex- 
cept carbonaceous  matter,  which  has  come  from  the 
soil.  We  are  aware  that  some  farmers  claim  that  rye 
is  a  good  preparation  for  an  Irish  potato  crop  and  for 
a  corn  crop,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why,  except  in  so  far  as  it  had  saved  the  plant  food, 
which  might  otherwise  have  leached  away. — Ed. 


Value  of  Sawdust  as  a  Fertilizer — Cornstalks 
as  Manure. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Southern  Planter,  "Ex- 
odes"  recommends  rotten  wood  and  chips  for  humus. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  rotten  sawdust?  We  have 
on  this  farm  several  old  saw  mill  sites,  and  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  the  rotted  dust.  I  have  used  corn 
stalk  manure  on  a  piece  of  heavy  clay  land  planted  in 
corn,  and  I  have  a  fine  stand,  and  though  the  drouth 
is  very  severe  in  this  locality,  it  is  doing  fine.  When 
you  take  into  consideration  that  the  farms  of  Virginia 
which  have  been  rented  out  since  the  war,  have  been 
"robbed"  by  "shifting  farmers,"  don't  you  think 
hauling  the  cornstalks  to  the  barnyard  profitable? 
I  intend  enlarging  the  barn  lot  this  fall,  and  to  devote 
considerable  energy  to  increasing  the  stock  of  corn 
stalk  manure  for  next  spring.  When  living  North,  I 
read  the  American  Agriculturist,  but  the  Southern 
Planter  is  superior  in  every  way,  as  its  articles  are 
written  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  cannot  misuu 
derstand.  Bacon. 

If  the  sawdust  is  really  rotted  and  black,  and  is 
piled  over  winter  mixed  with  lime,  it  may  have  some 
value.  But  any  such  method  of  getting  humus  into 
the  land  involves  more  labor  than  the  material  is 
worth.  It  might  do  for  a  little  patch,  but  there  is  no 
way  for  getting  humus  in  the  land  on  a  large  scale 
equal  to  growing  the  humus  making  material  over  the 
whole  land,  and  thus  save  the  great  labor  of  handling 
a  big  lot  of  stuff  with  little  intrinsic  value  compared 
with  its  bulk.  I  had  rather  have  one  good  growth  of 
peas  or  clover  on  the  land,  than  all  the  rotted  sawdust 
you  could  haul  at  twenty  times  the  expense. 

Of  course  hauling  cornstalks  is  profitable,  provided 
you  cut  the  corn  at  the  ground  when  glazed,  and  cure 
it  in  the  shock,  and  then  cut  up  or  shred  the  fodder, 
stalks  and  all,  and  feed  them  to  cattle  ;  but  to  haul  a 
lot  of  stalks  into  the  barnyard  merely  for  their  ma- 
nurial  value,  would  be  a  waste  of  labor,  and  they  had 


better  be  plowed  under  where  they  grew.  Put  them 
in  shape  to  feed,  and  feed  them  to  cattle,  a  d  thus  get 
them  into  the  manure  in  a  profitable  way. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Fertilizer  for  Cotton — Action  of  Microbes  on 
Plant  Food. 

Please  answer  the  following  queries :  1st.  Have  I 
not  seen  it  stated  somewhere  by  yourself  that  kainit 
was  the  best  source  of  nitrogen  for  the  cotton  planter? 
(My  latitude  is  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Columbia,  S.  C.) 
I  usually  put  up  my  compound  for  fertilizing  cotton 
six  weeks  or  two  months  before  using,  but  I  wish  next 
year  to  use  some  nitrate  of  soda  with  the  cottonseed 
meal  so  as  to  give  the  young  plants  a  "send  off." 
2d.  Will  not  the  nitrate  of  soda  cause  some  of  the 
acid  phosphate  to  revert?  3d.  If  there  is  much  rain, 
will  I  not  lose  the  good  effect  of  the  nitrate  of  soda 
before  the  plant  takes  it  up  ?  My  formula  is  700  lbs. 
of  cottonseed  meal,  1000  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  300  lbs. 
kainit.  4th.  What  proportion  of  nitrogen  should 
come  from  nitrate  of  soda ;  one  third?  How  many 
pounds  of  meal  must  I  drop,  and  how  many  of  nitrate 
of  soda  substitute?  (One  hundred  pounds  of  good 
nitrate  of  soda  ought  to  be  equal  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  of  good  meal — 100=220.)  5th.  How  can  I  get 
at  the  equivalent  of  ammonia  to  nitrogen  ?  6i  h.  Please 
inform  me  what  are  the  chemical  changes  that  cotton- 
•seed  meal  passes  through  before  it  gets  into  the  condi- 
tion to  be  taken  up  by  the  plant?  What  does  it  first 
combine  with,  and  what  does  it  become  by  the  combi- 
nation, and  what  other  combinations  and  changes 
take  place  till  it  gets  into  the  condition  of,  and  is 
as  immediately  available  as  nitrate  of  soda? 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  every  year  by  farmers 
for  want  of  a  little  knowledge  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry and  the  proper  adjusting  and  proportioning  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  Here  is  where  the  "Stations" 
help  us.  Perhaps  half  the  money  spent  for  fertilizers 
might  just  as  well  be  thrown  into  the  fire.  I  am  sure 
this  is  the  ease  with  corn.  We  are  groping  in  the 
dark  ! 

7th.  Is  the  aphis  that  infests  cotton  the  same  as  that 
on  the  cow-pea,  and  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  grape 
and  rose?  I  heard  an  old  planter  assert  that  lllice" 
were  always  worse  on  his  cotton  that  followed  2^as. 
Is  the  aphis  an  evidence  of  unhealthiness  in  t  e  plant? 
Rosarians  affirm  that  the  aphis  will  not  attack  a 
healthy  plant,  and  that  its  presence  is  an  evidence  of 
an  unhealthy  condition.  My  observation  inclines  me 
to  that  opinion  as  to  the  rose  and  perhaps  the  grape. 

Richland  Co.,  S.  C.  "Subscriber." 

1.  Kainit  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  nitrogen, 
and  hence  cannot  be  used  as  a  source  of  nitrogen.  It 
has  about  12  per  cent,  of  potash  in  it  in  the  form  of  a 
sulphate,  but  this  is  associated  with  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  the  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  that 
the  potash  acts  as  a  chloride  or  muriate 

2.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  most  readily  available  form 
in  which  you  can  get  nitrogen.  There  is  nothitig  in 
it  that  will  cause  the  reversion  of  phosphoric  acid. 

3.  If  applied  too  early  in  the  season,  you  may  lose 
a  good  deal  of    the  nitrogen,    since  a  nitrate  is  so 
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readily  soluble  that  plants  must  take  it  at  once  or  lose 
it.  It  would  be  better  to  use  it  as  a  top  dressing 
alongside  the  rows  after  the  cotton  is  up.  I  would  put 
in  100  lbs.  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  make  the  C.  S. 
meal  600  lbs.  It  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  nitrate  is  far  higher  than  in  the  meal, 
if  you  get  the  use  of  all  of  it,  but  I  would  rather  keep 
the  whole  than  reduce  any  further  than  in  the  same 
proportion. 

4.  I  should  say  that  four  fifths  of  the  nitrogen 
should  come  from  the  cottonseed  meal  for  a  crop  that 
grows  like  cotton  all  through  the  hot  season. 

5.  Multiply  the  percentage  of  ammonia  by  0.^235. 
Thus,  if  the  ammonia  is  2  per  cent.,  this  would  be 
equal  to  1.647  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

6.  It  is  hard  to  find  the  exact  process  in  the  soil  of 
any  substance,  but  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first  thing 
is  the  complete  decay  of  the  meal  through  the  action 
of  bacteria  that  attack  all  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 
Then  the  ammonia  is  released  and  another  form  of 
bacterium  takes  it  and  changes  it  into  a  nitrite,  which 
is  as  far  as  this  form  can  go.  The  work  is  then  taken 
up  by  another  form  of  nitrifying  bacterium,  and 
changed  into  a  nitrate  either  of  lime  or  potash  or 
magnesium,  as  may  be  present  in  the  soil  when  the 
bacteria  form  nitric  acid  there.  Green  plants  take 
nitrogen  only  when  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  nitrate,  and 
after  the  microbes  have  done  their  work  this  is  the  re- 
sult. This  is  the  reason  why  nitrate  of  soda  is  so 
quickly  available.  It  is  already  in  the  form  the  plants 
want  it.  The  microbes  in  the  soil  are  nitric  ferment 
plants,  and  the  result  of  their  growth  is  nitric  acid, 
and  nitric  acid  being  present  it  at  once  seizes  on  some 
base  in  the  soil  and  forms  a  nitrate.  It  has  been  found 
too  that  these  microbes  can  get  the  carbon  they  need 
for  their  growth  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  no 
green  plant  can  do.  Hence  the  value  of  lime  in  a  soil 
abounding  with  humus  on  which  the  bacteria  or  mi- 
crobes grow  and  feed.  Therefore  a  soil  filled  with 
humus  is  a  living  soil,  and  one  in  which  the  humus 
has  all  been  used  up  is  literally  a  dead  soil,  because 
the  microbes  have  been  starved  out.  You  are  right 
as  to  the  great  waste  of  money  in  fertilizers  that  are 
misapplied.  I  am  preparing  a  book  which  is  intended 
to  explain  these  things  in  a  simple  way,  and  hope  to 
have  it  out  the  coming  winter. 

7.  There  are  a  wonderful  variety  of  forms  among 
the  aphis  family  of  insects.  The  aphis  that  infests 
the  pea  and  the  grape  is  a  different  species  from  that 
on  the  cotton.  Conditions  of  the  weather  have  more 
to  do  with  the  attacks  of  the  aphides  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plant.  They  soon  make  an  infested  plant 
look  sickly,  but  they  will  attack  the  most  healthy 
plant  as  quickly  as  any.  Tobacco  is  the  great  preven- 
tive of  the  attacks  of  any  aphis.     Our  growers  saved 


their  early  green  peas  this  season  by  dusting  with 
tobacco  dust  from  the  smoking  tobacco  factories.  But 
anything  of  this  kind  must  be  used  as  a  preventive, 
for  nothing  will  do  much  good  after  they  get  well  at 
work  on  the  plants.  W.  F.  Massey. 


Improving  Land  for  Permanent  Pasture,  &c. 

I  have  two  fields — one  now  in  corn,  the  other  in 
timothy.  The  former  I  wish  to  improve  as  soon  as 
possible  and  make  a  permanent  pasture  ;  the  latter  I 
wish  to  improve  and  put  in  corn  next  season.  What 
course  would  you  advise  me  to  pursue  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this?  Both  fields  are  naturally  fine  soil,  but 
are  now  somewhat  run  down.  D. 

Albemarle  Co.,Va. 

The  field  now  in  corn,  which  you  wish  to  make  a 
permanent  pasture  of,  will  be  better  put  in  shape  for 
this  purpose  by  sowing  in  wheat  this  fall  after  the  corn 
is  cut ;  the  next  summer,  after  cutting  the  wheat,  sow 
it  in  peas.  Cut  the  peas  and  cure  them  for  hay,  and 
then  prepare  the  stubble  by  a  good,  deep  plowing  and 
subsoiling,  and  put  it  in  fine  order  and  sow  a  mixture 
of  orchard  grass,  red  top  and  Kentucky  blue  grass  in 
September  or  October,  either  with  fall  oats  or  alone. 
If  you  use  plenty  of  seed,  it  will  be  better  to  sow  the 
grass  alone,  and  in  order  to  get  a  dense  sod  at  once, 
use  10  lbs.  of  orchard  grass,  10  lbs.  of  red  top  and  10 
lbs.  blue  grass  seed,  with  a  few  pounds  of  white  clover 
per  acre.  To  get  a  good  pasture,  you  cannot  be  too 
liberal  with  the  seed.  You  will  stand  a  far  better 
chance,  too,  if  you  give  the  peas  a  good  dressing  of 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  This  will 
make  you  a  heavier  crop  of  forage  and  more  nitrogen 
for  the  grass.  On  the  timothy  sod,  which  I  suppose 
is  the  part  you  say  is  somewhat  run-down,  I  would 
break  the  sod  after  the  hay  crop  is  cut,  and  prepare 
the  land  and  sow  in  August  crimson  clover,  and  rye 
as  a  shade  crop  for  the  clover.  During  the  winter, 
get  out  all  the  manure  you  can  and  spread  on  the 
clover,  and  turn  all  under  for  corn  in  the  spring. 

W.  P.  Massey. 


Alfalfa  Growing. 

I  am  thinking  of  sowing  five  or  six  acres  to  alfalfa 
clover  or  Lucerne,  and  I  write  to  ask  if  it  will  be  safe 
to  sow  the  land  to  wheat  this  fall,  and  in  April  sow 
the  alfalfa  seed,  just  as  we  in  the  Valley  do  with  the 
common  red  clover  seed.  I  see  that  some  persons  rec- 
ommend sowing  oats  in  the  spring  with  the  seed,  as  a 
nurse  crop,  and  some  advise  sowing  it  alone,  but  I 
have  not  yet  seen  anything  said  about  sowing  it  with 
the  wheat  which  was  sown  in  the  fall.  I  have  a  lot 
very  rich,  and  if  I  can  get  a  stand  of  alfalfa  on  it  I 
wish  to  point  to  it  as  an  object-lesson  for  my  fellow- 
farmers  in  my  neighborhood  to  study. 

Any  information  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Augusta  Co.,  Va.  Samuel  Fobbeb. 

"We  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  attempt 
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the  seeding  of  alfalfa  in  the  spring  on  fall  sown  wheat ; 
indeed,  we  do  not  believe  in  the  practice  of  seeding 
grass  or  any  of  the  clovers  on  a  small  grain  crop  in 
the  South.  If  alfalfa,  clover  or  grass  is  wanted,  it 
should  be  seeded  alone,  and  in  the  South  invariably  in 
the  early  fall.  The  practice  of  seeding  the  clovers 
and  grasses  in  the  small  grain  crops  is  one  which, 
whilst  adapted  to  a  moist,  mild  climate  like  England, 
wkere  it  originated,  is  not  adapted  to  this  country, 
where  the  winter  is  often  very  much  more  severe  than 
in  England,  and  where  the  grain  crops  mature  and  are 
harvested  several  months  earlier  in  the  year  than  in 
that  country.  To  complete  their  growth  and  mature 
the  grain  so  early,  they  draw  so  heavily  on  the  land  as 
practically  to  starve  the  clover  and  grass  crops  and 
reduce  these  to  such  a  weakened  condition  that  when 
the  grain  crop  is  removed  just  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  power  of  the  sun  is  greatest,  they  are 
very  largely  killed.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  clover  and  grass  seeds  are  in  this  way  wasted 
every  year  which,  if  sown  alone  in  the  fall,  would 
make  fine  stands  of  grass  and  clover.  Alfalfa  should 
always  be  sown  in  the  early  fall  iu  the  South.  In  our 
last  issue  we  gave  particulars  of  the  growth  of  a  crop 
in  Chesterfield  county  in  this  State,  which  was  seeded 
on  the  22d  August  last  year,  and  cut  the  first  time  on 
the  16th  of  May  this  year.  This  crop  was  grown  on 
upland,  and  not  as  we  were  made  to  say,  on  lowland 
Since  we  wrote  the  article,  we  have  taken  an  opportu 
nity  to  inspect  this  field,  and  found  it  a  heavy  growth 
ready  for  cutting  again  in  the  first  week  in  July,  and 
doubtless  good  for  a  third  crop  later  this  year.  Surely 
such  a  return  is  far  better  than  to  attempt  to  secure  a 
crop  iu  the  wheat,  which  at  best  can  only  be  expected 
if  it  survives  the  cutting  off  of  the  wheat,  to  make  in 
its  first  year  a  small  crop  in  the  fall,  or  pasturage. 
"With  such  a  heated  term  as  we  are  having  this  year, 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  live  at  all.  The 
growth  of  alfalfa  is  usually  very  spindling  for  the  first 
few  months.  It  seems  to  devote  its  energies  rather  to 
making  root  than  top  growth,  and  hence  is  very  liable 
to  be  killed  by  heat  or  drouth.  From  our  own  expe 
rience  with  the  crop,  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  crop  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  we  do  not  doubt 
but  that  alfalfa  can  be  successfully  grown  in  the  South, 
but  we  shall  not  expect  to  see  that  success  achieved  by 
sowing  it  in  a  small  grain  crop.  In  this  issue  will  be 
found  an  article  on  "Alfalfa  Growing,"  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Geo.  L.  Clothier,  of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station,  who  has  had  great  experience  with  the  crop, 
and  whose  advice  may  be  followed  with  confidence. — 

Ed.  

Spring  Cabbage. 

I  wish  to  put  out  some  cabbage  this  fall  for  early 
spring  crop.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the 
Planter  which  is  the  best  kind*  of  seed  to  sow  for  this 


purpose,  at  what  time  to  sow  the  seed  in  bed,  and  at 
what  time  the  plants  should  be  set  out. 
Appomattox  Co.,  Va.  Subscriber. 

The  seed  should  be  sowed  from  about  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  October.  It  is  best  always 
to  make  two  or  three  small  sowings  rather  than  one 
large  one,  as  the  plants  are  subject  to  mishaps  from 
climatic  and  insect  causes.  The  best  variety  to  sow 
for  the  first  early  crop  is  the  Eirly  Jersey  Wakefield, 
of  which  nearly  every  leading  seedsman  claims  to  have 
a  special  strain.  This  makes  a  conical  solid  head,  and 
is  very  compact  in  growth,  so  that  a  large  number  of 
plants  can  be  grown  per  acre.  An  ounce  of  seed 
should  produce  from  1500  to  2000  plants.  For  a  sec- 
ond early  crop,  sow  the  Plat  Dutch  variety.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  rows  on  a  well-prepared,  fairly  rich 
bed,  and  be  sown  thinly,  so  as  to  secure  stocky  plants. 
Let  the  rows  be  five  or  six  inches  apart,  so  that  the 
crop  can  be  worked  to  hasten  growth  and  keep  down 
weeds.  The  plants  should  be  ready  to  set  out  in  No- 
vember. The  land  for  the  crop  cannot  be  too  well 
prepared  nor  be  made  too  rich. — Ed. 

Cabbage  Worms. 

I  see  that  in  the  last  number  of  your  paper  you  did 
not  fully  answer  Mr.  W.  W.  Green's  request  as  to  how 
to  kill  cabbage  worms.  "Bug  Death,"  made  and  sold 
by  the  Danforth  Chemical  Co.,  and  recently  advertised 
in  your  columns,  is  a  certain  remedy. 

Moore  Co.,  N.  C.  Prank  L.  Holcombe. 


Sheep  for  Crossing  on  Native   Ewes  for   Lambs 
and  Wool. 

What  breed  of  sheep  would  you  advise  to  cross  on 
our  natives  to  bring  a  65  lb.  lamb  by  June  1st  and  re- 
turn a  good  wool  clip,  something  to  stand  hard  winters 
and  poor  treatment? 

Will  you  also  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  the 
secretary  of  the  association  of  the  breed  you  advise? 

Conditions  are  such  here  that  it  does  not  pay  us  to 
breed  simply  for  either  wool  or  mutton,  as  buyers  pay 
us  the  same  price  for  our  wool  regardless  of  grade,  and 
the  same  price  for  lambs  regardless  of  breed. 

Ashe  Co.,  N.  C.  N.  H.  Calhoun,  Jr. 

We  have  found  no  breed  of  sheep  so  suitable  for 
crossing  ou  native  ewes  in  the  South  as  the  Shrop- 
shires.  They  are  so  prepotent  that  they  mark  their 
distinguishing  characteristics  on  the  produce  of  the 
ewes  at  once,  and  two  or  three  crosses  will  make  the 
lambs  almost  indistinguishable  from  pure  bred  Shrop 
shires  to  any  one  but  an  expert.  Again,  the  cross 
brings  early  lambs  of  a  strong  healthy  type,  which  are 
quickly  ready  for  market,  and  the  wool  crop  is  of  a 
desirable  quality.  Shropshires  seem  especially  easy 
to  acclimatize  in  the  South  and  retaiu  their  size  and 
good  qualities,  where  other  breeds,  and  especially  the 
long  wooled  breeds,  deteriorate  quickly.  Mr.  Morti- 
mer Levering,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Shropshire  Association. — Ed. 
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Trucking,  Garden   and   Orchard. 


WORK   FOR  THE  MONTH. 

The  work  of  harvesting  and  storing  or  marketing 
the  spring  planted  crops  and  fruits  is  the  principal 
■oue  which  will  engage  the  attention  of  truckers  and 
.gardeners  timing  this  and  following  fall  months.  In 
the  doing  of  this  work,  exercise  a  careful  discretion. 
Let  all  defective  and  faulty  produce  be  carefully  culled 
•out,  and  be  either  reserved  for  home  use  or  be  shipped 
to  market  apart  from  the  perfect  products.  Grade  the 
perfect  products  into  large  and  small,  and  ship  sepa- 
•rately.  Very  much  of  the  complaint  which  is  made 
by  shippers  as  to  prices  obtained  is  directly  referable 
to  their  own  carelessness  in  making  shipments.  Mixed 
lots  of  defective  and  perfect  goods  are  almost  always 
sold  at  the  price  of  defective  goods.  L*rge  and  small 
shipped  together  sell  for  the  price  of  small,  or  very 
little  more  The  markets  are  broken  down  and  de- 
moralized by  the  large  quantities  of  defective  and 
faulty  produce  shipped.  For  first  class  goods,  perfect 
iu  every  way,  there  is  always  a  demand  at  good  prices. 
If  shippers  would  only  exercise  discretion  and  keep 
defective  goods  at  home,  where  they  can  be  utilized 
■either  lor  immediate  family  use  or  for  feeding  to  stock, 
they  would  be  well  paid  in  the  better  prices  for  which 
the  perfect  goods  would  sell.  Especially  would  this 
be  the  case  with  fruit  of  all  kinds. 


As  the  crops  are  gathered,  clear  the  land  of  all  trash, 
and  either  put  into  a  compost  heap  or  burn.  Break 
the  ground  at  once,  and  either  plant  fall  crops,  if  in 
tending  to  raise  them,  or  seed  to  German  clover,  and 
thus  conserve  the  fertility  in  the  land  and  smother 
down  the  weeds. 


If  worms  get  on  the  plants,  dust  with  air-slacked  lime 
and  salt  mixed  together. 

Broccoli   plants   may  be  set  oat  for  fall   cutting. 
Treat  like  cabbages. 


Potato  onion  sets  may  be  set  oat  daring  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.  Set  out  in  rows  about  12  or  18 
inches  apart,  so  as  to  allow  of  cultivation  with  horse 
power.  Make  the  land  rich,  and  plant  about  6  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Do  not  cover  the  sets  more  than 
one  inch  deep. 

Fall  cabbage  plants  may  be  set  out  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  land  should  be  made  rich,  as  the 
cabbage  is  a  gross  feeder.  A  fertilizer  rich  in  potash 
should  be  used,  say  not  less  than  6  or  8  per  cent,  of 
potash.  The  great  difficulty  in  growing  the  crop  is 
the  worms.  The  plants  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
a  rapid  growth  by  cultivation  and  by  the  application, 
after  they  have  just  started  to  grow,  of  a  top  dressing 
of  from  luO  to  150  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Sow  this  broadcast  in  a  gentle  rain  or  just  previous  to 
a  rain.     This  will  enable  them  to  outgrow  the  worms. 


Fall  kale  may  be  sown  duriug  the  latter  part  of  the 
month. 


Ruta  bagas  and  turnips  should  be  sown. 


English  peas  and  snap  heans  may  be  sown  for  a  fall 
crop.  Whilst  there  i*  considerable  uncertainty  in 
making  a  fall  crop  of  these  vegetables,  yet-  if  frost 
holds  off  until  late,  they  will  frequently  make  a  fair 
yield,  and  the  market  price  is  always  a  good  one. 


Lettuce  seed  may  be  sowu  for  plants  to  raise  under 
glass,  or  in  a  sheltered  spot  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected in  case  of  hard  weather.  The  production  of 
winter  lettuce  under  glass  is  a  profitable  business  when 
well  managed.  There  is  a  demand  for  the  crop  all 
winter. 


Land  should  be  got  ready  for  planting  out  straw- 
berries. Plow  deeply  and  then  harrow  finely,  so  that 
the  weed  seeds  may  germinate.  Kill  the  weeds  as  soon 
as  germinated  by  harrowing  again  and  again.  In  this 
way  the  plot  may  be  cleared  of  weeds,  and  is  then 
ready  for  planting.  The  use  of  potash  as  a  fertilizer 
for  strawberries  is  very  highly  commended  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  largest  growers.  Some  of  them  apply  as 
much  as  500  lbs.  of  kainit  or  150  lbs.  of  muriate  of 
potash  to  the  acre.  These  heavy  applications  should 
be  well  worked  into  the  land  before  setting  out  the 
plants.  If  farm-yard  manure  is  used,  it  should  be  well 
rotted,  so  as  to  be  free  from  weed  seeds.  Be  careful  to 
select  varieties  that  are  kuown  to  do  well  in  your  sec- 
tion for  a  main  crop.  A  selection  of  different  varie 
ties  should  be  tested  in  small  plots  to  guide  in  planting 
another  year. 

The  main  crop  of  celery  should  be  set  out  this  mouth. 
Plant  in  double  rows  4  feet  apart,  so  as  to  allow  room 
for  earthing  up  the  crop.  Set  out  the  plants  about  6 
inches  apart  in  the  rows  and  6  inches  between  the  two 
rows.  Set  in  this  way,  two  rows  may  be  earthed  up 
at  one  time  and  with  one  labor.  There  are  two  or 
three  self  blanching  varieties  for  which  much  is 
claimed  ;  these,  of  course,  should  be  set  out  close  to- 
gether— say,  6  inches  apart  each  way — so  that  they  may 
blanch  by  shading  each  other.     Celery  requires  very 
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heavy  mauuring  to  make  a  success  of  it,  and  if  irriga 
tion  is  possible,  it  will  be  found  most  advantageous. 


The  young  orchard  and  vineyard  should  be  seeded 
down  to  German  clover  or  a  mixture  of  clover  and  rye. 
and  all  cultivation  of  the  land  should  now  cease  so  as 
to  check  growth  and  permit  the  young  wood  to  ripen. 


THE  VIRGINIA  APPLE  CROP. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Since  sending  you  the  report  you  asked  for  of  our 
fruit  prospects  last  month,  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  getting  rather  more  extensive  information,  and.  as 
a  result,  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
correct  it  by  saying  that  I  believe  the  winter  red  ap- 
ples will  be  50  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop,  while  the  state 
ment  as  to  Albemarle  Pippins  that  I  sent  last  month 
is  about  the  same,  viz.:  20  per  cent,  of  a  crop  at  the 
outside. 

Walter  Whately, 
Sec.  &  Treas.  Va.  State  Horticultural  Society. 


LATEST  SUCCESS  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  STATE 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  WITH  THEIR 
APPLE  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSI- 
TION. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

In  addition  to  the  second  prize  recently  noted  in 
these  columns,  the  Virginia  Horticultural  Society  has 
just  captured  a  first  prize  for  its  fruit  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  information  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent S.  B.  Woods,  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  by 
Mr.  William  A.  Taylor,  who  has  the  Paris  exhibit  in 
charge,  and  who  is  Acting  Pomologist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Virginia  apples  were  in 
eluded  in  the  United  States  exhibit,  which  contains 
forty  varieties  from  fourteen  different  States,  and 
which  captured  the  first  prize  also  from  the  Jury  of 
Awards  in  the  International  Contest. 

Speaking  of  our  famous  Albemarle  Pippins,  Mr. 
Taylor  writes  that  they  were  "in  excellent  condition 
on  June  27,  and  were  much  admired  both  by  the  jury 
and  by  the  dealers  aud  consumers  who  inspected  the 
exhibit.  The  outlook  is  favorable  for  an  immediate 
and  increased  demand  for  American  apples  as  the  ie 
suit  of  this  exhibit." 

Mr.  Taylor  expresses  the  belief  that  Virginia, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
will  reap  its  full  share  of  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Woods  states  that  the  credit  of  making  the  ex 
hibit  is  due  more  to  the  Hon.  George  E.  Marrell,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Virginia  Horticultural  Society,  than  to 
any  one  else.  Mr.  Murrell,  who  lives  at  Coleman 
Falls,  Va.,  has  been  very  active  in  getting  up  this  ex 
hibit,  which  has  reflected  honor  and  credit  on  our 
State,  and  which  will  be  of  material  benefit  to  all  our 
farmers,  by  increasing  the  foreign  demand  for  their 
product-;. 

Much  credit  for  this  Virginia  success  is  also  due  to 
the  l>.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  proves,  if 


proof  was  ueeded,  how  greatly  it  benefits  the  farmers 
of  the  count  i  y. 

If  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State  cannot  now  recog- 
nize the  service  this  Society  has  done  them  all  by  thus 
bringing  Virginia  apples  into  such  prominent  and 
favorable  notice,  they  must  be  dense  indeed.  I  beg 
to  remind  them  that  the  efforts  of  our  Society  are  in 
the  interests  of  every  fruit  grower  or  horticulturist  in 
the  State,  and  that  so  far  we  have  had  everything  to 
do  that  has  been  done  by  the  private  subscriptions  of 
our  members.  As  the  benefits  accrue  equally  to  all, 
I  respectfully  urge  our  claims  for  the  personal  and 
financial  support  of  every  fruit  grower. 

Walter  Whately, 
8t  0.  &  Treas.   Va.  State  Horticultural  Sociitt/. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  STRAWBERRY  GROWING. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  "The  New  York  Farmers," 
Mr.  Colling. vood  gave  the  following  report  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  experiments  made  in  strawberry 
growing  :  A  Mr.  S.  E.  Divine,  of  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.,  has  a  large  pond  near  his  strawberry  field.  Be 
ing  desirous  of  having  strawberries  very  late  in  the 
season,  he  tried  keeping  plants  in  cold  storage  aud 
then  transplanting  them,  but  this  was  not  a  success. 
He  then  decided  to  ice  them  just  where  they  were 
growing  in  the  field.  He  took  one  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  handsome  plants,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  was 
frozen,  covered  them  with  about  two  inches  of  straw. 
On  January  22nd,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
a  foot  of  snow,  he  hauled  a  layer  of  ice  1(3  inches 
thick  and  put  it  right  on  top  of  the  snow  all  over  the 
field.  On  February  5th  a  second  layer  of  ice  14  inches 
thick  was  put  on  over  the  first,  and  later  7 J  tons  of 
buckwheat  straw  was  scattered  on  top  of  the  ice. 
Thus  there  was  in  addition  to  the  snow,  2  J  feet  of  ice 
and  10  inches  of  straw  on  top  of  the  strawberry 
plants.  It  required  680  tons  of  ice  to  cover  the 
quarter  of  au  acre.  My  little  friend,  the  strawberry, 
is  cold  blooded,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  overcoat. 
By  the  middle  of  April  it  was  found  that  the  frost 
had  left  the  ground,  but  the  ice  remained  on  the  field  up 
to  June  23rd,  when  a  few  small  pieces  were  to  be  found. 
At  that  time  the  last  of  the  straw  was  taken  off  and 
put  between  the  plants.  Then  the  plants  began  to  grow 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  The  first  ripe  fruit  was 
picked  on  July  16th.  On  August  18th  they  were  still 
picking,  and  for  two  weeks  later,  or  nearly  to  the  l^t 
of  September,  small  pickiugs  of  fruit  were  obtained. 
By  fruiting  some  of  the  earlier  varieties  at  their 
natural  season,  and  uncovering  part  of  the  iced  plants 
at  various  times,  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  fruit  was 
obtained  for  90  days.  Thus  the  plants  were  kept 
asleep,  and  when  they  finally  woke  up  they  proceeded 
to  business  fully  rested  after  their  long  nap.  Mr. 
Divine  estimated  that  these  strawberries  cost  22  ceuts 
per  quart,  calculating  the  ice  at  its  average  selling 
price.  Nearly  1000  quarts  of  beautiful  strawberries 
were  produced  on  the  quarter  of  an  acre.  They  came 
at  a  time  when  there  was  absolutely  no  competition, 
and  sold  reaaily  at  40  cents  a  quart.  Mr.  Divine 
thinks  that  if  he  had  put  another  layer  of  ice  on  the 
field,  he  could  have  retarued  the  fruit  a  mouth  later. 
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Live  Stock  and    Dairy. 


THE  EARLY  LAMB  CROP. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  steps  should  be 
taken  towards  ensuring  a  crop  of  early  lambs.  The 
early  lamb  is  the  one  that  brings  tae  most  money,  and 
Southern  farmers,  especially  Virginia  aud  Xorth  Caro 
liua  farmers,  are  most  favorably  situated  for  meeting 
this  demaud.  The  climate  of  the  two  States  is  so  mild 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  very  early  lambs 
under  almost  natural  conditions.  Even  in  December 
and  January  it  is  rarely  so  cold  and  stormy  as  to  com- 
pel the  housing  of  the  ewes  both  day  and  night.  The 
most  needed  is  usually  a  good  dry  shed  open  to  the 
South.  The  facilities  for  reaching  the  Northern  mar- 
kets with  the  lambs  are  also  so  good  that  there  is  every 
inducement  to  take  up  the  business.  We  know  num- 
bers of  farmers  who  every  year  sell  their  early  lambs 
at  prices  running  from  $5  up  to  $10  per  head,  and 
which  lambs  have  cost  them  but  little  more  feed, 
care  and  attention  thau  those  sold  latec  in  the  year  at 
$3  and  $4  per  head.  Such  lambs  as  these  can  only 
be  had  in  the  North  and  West  with  much  greater  cost 
and  care.  If  you  have  not  yet  secured  your  ewes  be 
on  the  look  out  for  them  at  once,  and  see  that  yon  se 
lect  joung  native  ewes  not  more  than  two  or  three 
years  old,  and  having  a  healthy,  lively  look.  These 
may  usually  be  had  from  Southwest  Virginia,  West 
ern  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia, 
The  buck  should  be  a  pure  bred  one,  preferably  either 
a  Shropshire,  Dorset  or  Southdown.  Choose  a  well 
formed,  solid  bodied  sheep,  with  short  legs  and  a 
small  v\  ell  shaped  head.  Let  him  be  not  less  than  a 
year  old,  and  preierably  two  or  three  years  old. 

Having  selected  the  buck,  the  next  question  is,  how 
to  treat  hiru.  He  should  be  kept  away  from  the  ewes 
at  leas;  two  or  three  weeks,  and  be  fed  so  as  induce 
flesh  (not  fat),  aud  a  strong  nervous  coudition.  Let 
him  have  a  good  pasture,  and  be  fed  oucea  day  a  mix 
ture  of  flax  seed  meal  peas,  oats,  and  bran  say  from 
one  to  two  pounds  per  day.  As  the  time  arrives  for 
service,  give  a  half  teaspoonful  of  any  good  prepara- 
tion of  acid  phosphate,  ou<e  or  twice  a  week.  When 
service  is  desired,  take  the  buck  and  rub  his  breast 
a:  d  bellj  with  red  chalk  or  ochre,  coloring  it  well, 
then  turn  a  few  (if  the  ewes  with  him  at  night  and  it 
will  readily  be  s<en  in  the  morning  whether  he  has 
served  an.\  of  them.  Make  a  note  of  those  served,  and 
it  will  then  be  known  when  to  expect  lambs  aud  from 
which  ewes.  Do  not  let  the  buck  run  continuously 
with  the  ewes.  Much  more  certain  results  will  be  at- 
tained by  keeping  him  with  them  only  during  the 
night,  especially  in  he  South,  where  the  days  are  so 
hut  at  this  sfasuii  of  'lie  year.     Do  not  require  the 


buck  to  serve  too  many  ewes.  A  yearling  buck  should 
not  be  required  to  serve  more  than  25  ewes.  An  older 
buck  may  serve  50. 

To  bring  the  ewes  into  condition  for  breeding  is 
often  a  more  difficult  task  early  in  the  year  thau  to  fit 
the  buck  for  service.  If  the  first  crop  of  lambs  has 
been  allowed  to  run  with  ewes  until  June  or  July,  it 
will  often  be  difficult  to  get  the  ewes  to  accept  service 
until  the  fall.  To  induce  early  breeding,  the  lambs 
should  be  taken  away  not  later  than  May,  and  after 
the  milk  has  been  dried  off,  by  keeping  on  short  pas- 
ture and  dry  food,  during  which  time  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  udder  by  milking  out  the 
milk  two  or  three  times  until  it  ceases  to  flow  ;  then 
the  ewes  should  be  turned  onto  a  good  pasture  and  be 
fed  oats,  peas  and  a  little  bran  once  a  day.  Peed  from 
one  to  two  pounds  of  the  mixture  per  head.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  get  the  ewes  into  good  flesh  but  not  too  fat. 
When  in  this  condition  give  half  a  teaspoonful  of  acid 
phosphate  once  or  twice,  or  give  one  or  two  grains  of 
cantharides,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  tincture  of  can- 
tharides,  to  each  ewe,  and  select  the  ewes  in  best  con- 
dition, and  turn  them  with  the  buck  in  small  lots,  say 
of  eight  or  ten.  This  course  of  treatment  will  rarely 
fail  to  secure  the  desired  end  after  once  the  ewes  are 
in  good  thriving  condition.  After  all  the  ewes  have 
been  served,  turn  the  buck  with  the  flock,  so  that  he 
may  serve  again  such  ewes  as  fail  to  conceive.  Keep 
the  ewes  in  good  thriving  condition  whilst  carrying 
their  lambs,  but  do  not  let  them  become  fat.  Let  them 
have  the  range  of  a  good  pasture  with  plenty  of  shade 
and  pure  water. 


SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  an  advestisement  from 
Major  W.  W.  Bentley,  of  Weldon,  Pulaski  county, 
Va.,  announcing  the  sale  by  public  auction  of  a  draft 
from  his  splendid  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  We  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  advising  the  attention  of 
live  stock  men  to  this  sale,  as  the  animals  to  be  offered 
are  of  the  finest  breeding  of  one  of  the  oldest  estab- 
lished herds  in  America.  They  comprise  representa- 
tives of  the  Reuick  Rose  of  Sharon,  Young  Mary  and 
Josephine  families,  upon  which  Scotch  topped  bulls 
have  been  used  for  the  past  seven  years.  Amongst 
the  bulls  used  have  been  Knight  of  Weldon,  now  at 
the  head  of  the  celebrated  herd  of  G.  S  Ward,  of 
Hawarden,  Iowa ;  Champion  Cup  and  Gypsy  Jack. 
These  animals  stand  at  the  top  of  Scotch  breeding, 
and  the  young  stock,  the  result  of  their  use,  are  indi- 
vidually splendid  animals  and  cannot  fail  to  make  flue 
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records,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  tbe  show  ring.  They 
have  not  been  pampered  or  got  up  specially  for  sale, 
and  are  therefore  in  prime  breeding  condition,  and 
ought  to  be  eagerly  bid  for  by  all  who  desire  Short 
horns  of  the  best  type — and  there  are  no  better  cattle 
than  Shorthorns. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Gold  Standard  71879.— This  Hereford  bull,  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  E.  M.  Gillet,  of  Bacon  Hall  Farm,  Md., 
has  been  shown  at  most  of  the  Eastern  Pairs  and 
through  the  South.  He  has  never  been  beaten  as  a 
calf,  yearling  or  two  year  old.  He  is  closely  related 
to  Champion  ''Dale,"  the  bull  that  sold  for  $7,500  at 
Mr.  Naves'  sale.  Both  bulls  have  "  Earl  of  Shade- 
land,"  41st,  as  grandsire.  Having  a  double  cross  of 
the  blood  of  Imported  "Lord  Wilton,"  toned  with  the 
blood  of  " Anxiety,"  3d,  he  shows  splendid  depth, 
weight,  girth,  and  a  typical  Hereford  head  and  horns. 
His  calves  show  great  quality. 


OFFICIAL    RECORDS    OF    HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
COWS  FOR  JUNE,   1900. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

In  the  month  of  June  just  closed,  31  official  records 
have  been  reported  to  me.  The  phenomenal  record  of 
the  month  is  that  of  a  three  year  old  heifer  at  590  7  lbs.  of 
milk  testing  20.S22  lbs.  butter  fat,  equivalent  to  slightly 
more  than  26  lbs.  of  butter  at  80  per  cent,  fat  to  the  pound. 
A  retest  was  not  ordered,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  during  her  test,  a  portion  of  the  time  she  was 


under  the  eyes  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wing,  of  Cornell 
University  Station,  who  assures  me  that  the  test  is  be-  I 
yond  any  possible  suspicion  of  incorrectness.     Sum- 
marized, these  tests  show  the  following  results:    Nine  ' 
cows  averaging  7  years  27  days  old ;  40  days  after  ; 
calving:    Milk,    446.7   lbs.;   butter  fat,  15  222  lbs.; 
equivalent  in  butter  80  per  cent,  fat,  19  lbs.  0.4  oz., 
or  17  lbs.  12.1  oz.  85.7  per  cent.  fat.     Two  cows  aver- 
aging 4  j ears  1  month  14  days  old;  215  days  after 
calving:    Milk,    402.2  lbs.;   butter   fat,    13.300  lbs.;  I 
equivalent  to  16  lbs.  10  oz.  butter  80  per  cent,  fat,  or  ' 
15  lbs.  8.3  oz.  85  7  per  cent.  fat.     Six  cows  averaging: 
3  years  3  months  y  days  old  ;  63  days  after  calving: 
Milk,  404.  L  lbs.;  butter  fat,  13.164;  equivalent  to  lft 
lbs.  7.3  oz.  butter  SO  per  cent,  fat,  or  15  lbs.  5  7  oz. 
85.7  per  cent.  fat.     Fourteen  cows  averaging  2  years 
1  month  5  days  old;  77  days  from  calving:  Milk, 
279.2  lbs.;  butter  fat,  9.334  lbs.;  equivalent  to  11  lbs. 
10  7  oz.  butter  80  per  cent,  fat,  or  10  lbs.  14.2  oz.  35.7 
per  cent.  fat.  S.  Hosie. 


DORSET  LAMBS. 


We  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  a  picture  of  a 
group  of  Dorset  lambs,  the  property  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Gillet,  of  Bacon  Hall  Farm,  Md.  These  lambs  were 
dropped  in  November  last,  and  the  picture  was  taken 
in  April.  They  show  remarkable  development  and 
size  for  their  age.  The  Dorsets  are  popular  as  pro- 
ducers of  the  very  earliest  lambs,  and  the  ewes  are 
remarkable  for  their  milking  qualities.  Mr.  Gillet 
says  his  next  crop  of  lambs  will  begin  to  arrive  this 
month.  These  will  make  grand  Christmas  lambs, 
when  the  price  is  the  highest. 
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MORE  ABOUT  SHEEP. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Some  farmers  who  have  never  kept  any  sheep,  and 
never  intend  to  keep  any,  may  think  the  writer,  in 
sayiDg  so  much  about  them,  is  making  "much  ado 
about  nothing,"  but  there  is  no  subject  which  can  be 
presented  for  their  consideration  of  greater  important  e 
than  stock  raising,  because  stock  is  always  in  good 
demand  at  fair  prices,  and  the  feitility  of  the  farm 
cannot  be  maintained  without  stock  of  some  kind  to 
devour  the  coarse  products  and  supply  the  all  impor 
tant  manure.  Agriculture  is  the  most  prosperous 
where  livestock  is  raised  in  connection  with  the  tillage 
of  the  soil.  Except  in  some  particular  localities,  there 
is  no  kind  of  stock  that  will  pay  the  farmer  better  or 
improve  the  farm  faster  than  sheep. 

The  Western  farmers  generally  call  the  pig  the 
"mortgage  lifter"  and  the  most  profitable  animal  on 
the  farm,  but  swine  are  more  subject  to  disease  than 
sheep— whole  droves  dying  in  a  few  weeks  with 
cholera.  Western  farmers  are  beginning  to  turn  their 
attention  to  sheep.  Last  December  the  writer  saw  at 
Montgomery,  in  Illinois,  forty  thousand  sheep  in  sheep 
barns,  which  were  being  fattened  for  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket. As  fast  as  one  lot  was  sold  another  was  brought 
to  fill  their  places. 

The  excellence  of  the  flock,  however  good,  can  only 
be  maintained  by  breeding  from  the  best,  or  retaining 
only  the  best  for  breeders.  It  was  on  this  principle 
that  Bakewell  formed  his  celebrated  breed  of  sheep. 
It  is  the  only  principle  by  which  our  domestic  animals 
can  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  peifection  of 
which  they  are  capable 

Breeding  "inaud  in,"  as  it  is  called,  or  breeding 
from  animals  nearly  related,  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  and  the  matter  is  still  undecided.  Writers 
on  physiology  generally  condemn  the  practice,  but  the 
most  successful  breeders  in  the  world  have  followed  it 
in  establishing  their  flocks  and  herds.  Charles  Col 
ling  used  his  favorite  bull,  whose  name  was  "Favor- 
ite," indiscriminately  upon  his  own  offspring  down  to 
the  third  generation  with  excellent  results.  The  rule 
of  the  old  breeders  was  to  breed  from  the  best,  re- 
gardless of  relationship.  Ihey  usually  bred  from 
their  own,  because  they  could  find  none  better  nor  so 
good.  To  firmly  establish  and  indelibly  imprint  some 
particular  virtue  in  a  breed,  it  has  been  found  neces 
sary  to  breed  in  aud  in,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the 
practice  can  be  carried  too  far.  Sir  John  Sebright 
tried  many  experiments  in  breeding  in-and  in  with 
dogs,  fowls  and  pigeons,  and  found  in  many  cases  the 
offspring  degenerated.  Sir  John  Sinclair  experi- 
mented with  pigs,  which  he  carried  on  so  long  and  so 
far  that  the  females  almost  ceased  to  breed,  and  when 


they  did  breed  the  progeny  were  so  small  aud  delicate 
that  they  died  as  soon  as  farrowed.  To  breed  from 
the  same  race,  but  of  different  families,  is  now  the 
practice  of  most  breeders.  Crossing  two  different 
breeds  has  sometimes  been  advantageous,  but  an  at- 
tempt made  in  Scotland  to  improve  the  wool  of  the 
mountain  sheep  by  using  Cheviot  rams  resulted  in  a 
complete  failure. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  male  has  a  greater  influ- 
ence on  the  character  and  form  of  the  offspring  than 
the  female,  and  for  this  beneficent  provision  of  the 
Creator  we  should  be  duly  thankful,  as  it  enables  us 
to  bring  the  domestic  animals  to  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  much  sooner  than  if  the  law  had  been  re- 
versed. The  secret  which  controls  the  formation  of  sex 
is  probably  too  deeply  hidden  to  be  discovered  by 
human  intelligence.  Some  experiments  made  in 
France  by  M.  Giron  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
flock  served  by  very  young  rams  would  produce  more 
female  lambs  than  males,  and  that  a  flock  served  by 
strong,  vigorous  lambs,  four  or  five  years  old,  would 
bring  forth  more  male  than  female  lambs.  His  theory 
was  that  the  sex  of  the  product  would  depend  on  the 
greater  or  less  relative  vigor  of  the  individuals  coupled. 
He  claimed  that,  by  the  practice  of  his  theory,  he 
obtained  66  per  cent,  males  to  34  per  cent,  females. 
A  record  kept  at  the  sheep  fold  of  Blanc,  in  France, 
showed  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  rutting  sea- 
son, when  the  ram  was  in  full  vigor,  76 .8  per  cent,  of 
the  lambs  begotten  were  males.  After  the  ram  had 
become  weakened  by  frequent  exertion,  83.24  per  cent, 
of  the  lambs  begotten  were  females. 

When  the  ram  is  placed  with  the  ewes,  his  breast 
should  be  "ruddled"  (as  the  Scotch  call  it),  or  smeared 
with  red  paint,  so  that  it  can  be  told  where  his  atten- 
tions have  been  bestowed  and  a  record  kept,  so  that 
the  owner  may  know  when  lambs  are  expected  and  be* 
on  hand  to  attend  to  their  welfare  "He  who  uses  the 
most  care,"  says  an  English  writer,  "will  have  the 
largest  gains."  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  an  English 
law  judge,  who  wrote  a  book  on  "Husbandry"  in  1534, 
says  :  "Sheep  is  the  most  profitablest  cattle  that  a  man 
can  have."  His  grammar  is  not  quite  correct  for  the 
present  day,  but  I  think  his  statement  was  true  then 
and  is  true  now,  with  this  one  qualification  :  they 
must  have  excellent  care.  Most  other  domestic  ani- 
mals will  stand  neglect  better  than  sheep.  In  ancient 
times,  sheep  received  greater  attention  from  their 
keepers  than  they  do  now.  To  prevent  them  from 
straying,  from  being  stolen  or  killed  by  wild  animals 
and  dogs,  it  was  the  practice  of  shepherds  to  watch 
with  their  flocks  all  day,  and,  during  the  lambing 
season,  at  night  also.  The  tendency  of  most  sheep  to 
ramble  where  there  are  no  fences  renders  it  necessary 
for  them  to  be  attended  by  a  shepherd  and  his  trained 
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dog.  In  the  sheep  ranches  of  America  and  Australia, 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  shepherd 
to  attend  to  the  sheep  as  it  was  in  Bible  times. 

When  a  farmer  has  selected  the  breed  which  he 
thinks  will  be  the  best  for  his  locality,  it  should  be 
kept  pure  and  uncorrnpt.  The  reason  is  that,  by  so 
doing,  and  raising  fine  animals,  sales  can  often  be 
made  for  breeding  purposes  for  five  times  as  much  as 
the  butcher  can  afford  to  pay.  Superior  rams  of  a 
desirable  breed  have  often  been  sold  for  $100,  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  $500.  The  flock  master's  con 
stant  aim  should  be  to  improve  his  flock,  and  with  the 
proper  painstaking  he  will  be  successful.  There  may 
be|a  point  beyond  which  our  domestic  animals  cannot 
be  improved,  but  that  point  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
It  was  once  thought  that  trotting  a  mile  in  three  min 
utes  was  the  utmost  a  horse  could  do,  but  the  time  has 
bfen  constantly  reduced  until  the  wisest  horseman 
cannot  tell  where  the  limit  may  be.  Breeders  should 
adopt  the  writing  master's  motto  : 

''Every  line  and  every  letter. 
Strive  to  make  a  little  better." 

J.  W.  Ingham. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  CREAM  OF  A  REQUIRED 
PER  CENT.  OF  FAT. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

With  a  cream  of  a  known  per  cent,  of  fat  and  milk 
of  a  known  per  cent,  of  fat.  the  problem  is  to  mix 
cream  of  any  required  per  cent,  of  fat  between  the  per 
cent,  of  fat  of  the  cream  and  the  per  cent,  of  fat  of 
the  milk.  As,  for  example,  with  a  cream  of  forty  per 
cent,  fat  and  milk  four  per  cent,  fat,  to  mix  a  cream 
twenty  five  per  cent,  fat  (say  forty  pounds),  what  per 
•cent,  of  the  forty  must  be  forty  per  cent,  cream  and 
what  per  cent,  must  be  four  per  cent,  milk  ". 

The  formula  would  be  as  follows  : 


r 


L 


f  Subtract  the  per  cent,  of  the  cream  wanted 
1     from  the  per  cent,  of  the  cream  given. 

Divide  this  remainder  by — 

i  The  per  cent,  of  the  cream  given  less  the 
-j  per  cent,  of  the  milk  given  divided  by 
(     100. 


The  per  cent,  of  the  cream  to  use  is  100  less  the  per 
cent,  of  the  milk  as  determined.     For  example — 

40  per  cent,  cream  given 
25  per  cent,  cream  wanted 

15 


Fifteen  is  divided  by 

40  per  cent,  cream  given 
4  per  cent,  milk  given 

36  -+-  100  =  .36 

15  ~-  .36  =  41.6,  which  is  the  per  cent,  of  milk  to 
take. 

100  less  41.6  =  58.4  =  per  cent,  of  cream  to  take. 

Suppose  forty  pounds  of  25  per  cent,  cream  is 
wanted  :  then — 

41.6  X  40  =  16.6+  =  lbs.  of  4  per  cent,  milk  to  take. 
5S  4  X  40  =  23.3+  =  lbs.  40  per  cent,  cream  to  take. 

To  verify  work. 

16.6  X    4  per  cent.  =    .6+  =  lbs.  fat  in  milk  used. 
23.3  X  40  per  cent.  =93+=  lbs.  fat  in  cream  used. 

9.9+ 

Or  9.9+  lbs.  fat  in  16.6  lbs.  milk  used  and  23  3  lbs. 
cream  used. 

We  find  that  forty  pouuds  of  25  per  cent,  cream 
contains  10  lbs.  of  fat, 

The  above  formula  used  in  connection  with  the  Bab- 
cock  test  to  determine  the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  milk  and 
the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  cream,  being  estimated  as  has 
already  been  shown,  enables  the  producer  of  cieam  to 
mix  same  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  quality  all  the  time. 
The  separator  cannot  be  depended  on  to  grade  cream 
with  any  uniformity,  as  the  cream  thrown  out  varies 
both  with  the  speed  of  the  separator  and  the  feed  of 
same.  W.  D.  Saunders. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg.  Ya. 


DIGESTIBILITY  OF  CORN   FODDER. 

When  the  ears  are  ground  to  corn  and  cob  meal, 
corn  fodder  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  digestibility 
than  any  other  common  coarse  food  stuff,  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  dry  matter  being  8  per  cent,  higher  than 
timothy  hay  and  14  per  cent,  higher  than  clover  hay 
(see  Bulletin  No.  43,  page  205  . 

The  total  digestibility  of  corn  fodder  is  iucreased  6 
per  cent,  by  grinding  the  ears  to  com  aud  col)  meal 
previous  to  feediug  ;  while  the  value  of  ihe  ears  alone 
is  increased  nearly  20  per  cent,  by  grinding. 

In  both  its  composition  and  digestibility  corn  stover 
closely  resembles  timothy  hay,  and  the  edible  portion 
of  ihe  stover  has  a  nutritive  value  fully  equal  to  that 
of  timothy. 

Cyril  George  Hopkins,  M.  s..  Ph.  D., 

Illinois  Experiment  Station.  Chemist. 
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The   Poultry   Yard. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Every  breeder  of  poultry  realizes  the  necessity  that 
is  upon  hita  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  provide  ade 
quate  accommodations  for  his  growing  stock.  One  of 
the  best  ways  we  have  found  to  do  this  is  to  look  over 
the  old  stock  and  cull  out  those  tbat  have  passed  their 
days  of  usefulness  and  put  them  upon  the  market. 
At  this  season,  fowls  usually  begin  their  moult,  and 
three  months  is  generally  the  length  of  its  duration. 
When  the  first  shedding  of  feathers  is  noticed,  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  in  marketable  order,  and  they  should  be 
shipped  before  they  become  ragged.  It  is  true  the 
market  is  a  little  weak  at  this  season,  but  any  loss  in 
price  is  more  than  offset  by  the  feed- bill  incurred  dur- 
ing the  three  mouths  of  inactivity. 

In  advising  the  sale  of  oM  fowls  we  do  not  mean  an 
indiscriminate  sale  of  all  the  stock  that  have  been  used 
for  breeders  the  past  season.  Very  many  advocate 
thi*,  but  we  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  depend  solely  upon 
the  pullet,  however  early  hatched,  for  next  season's 
breeders.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  hen  will 
give  us  eggs  that  test  the  largest  per  cent,  of  fertility 
and  produce  chicks  of  the  greatest  vigor  and  stamina. 
It  is  here,  possibly,  that  much  of  cause  of  complaint 
made  by  purchasers  of  eggs  finds  its  source. 

In  selling  your  old  stock,  therefore,  sell  only  those 
that  have  proven  theuiselvts  drones  or  such  as  you 
know  are  past  their  prime.  By  no  means  part  with  a 
good  layer  simply  because  she  is  growing  old.  The 
space  you  have  gained  by  this  culling  over  can  be 
filled,  after  a  thorough  overhauling  and  cleansing, 
with  ypung  stock.  In  providing  this  space  and  hous 
ing  the  youngsters,  do  not  do  it  indiscriminately. 
Keep  all  cockerels  to  themselves,  for  they  will  nag  aud 
annoy  the  pullets.  Provide  them  plenty  of  water  aud 
shade,  and  as  they  develop  cull  them  over  frequently, 
putting  the  choicest  specimens  to  themselves.  If  this 
method  is  pursued,  there  will  be  no  time  lost  in  select- 
ing proper  birds  to  fill  orders.  Decline  to  sell  j  our 
culls  to  any  one  for  breeding  purposes.  If  you  are 
not  prepared  to  caponize  them,  simply  fatten  for  your 
own  table,  or  to  be  sold  as  dressed  poultry  in  the  early 
fall  and  winter. 

Should  the  accommodations  provided  by  this  sale  of 
old  stock  prove  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
you  are  not  yet  ready  to  erect  permanent  buildings, 
an  exceedingly  good  roosting  coop  can  be  made  from  a 
dry  goods  box.  Saw  the  sides  of  the  box  at  a  proper 
angle  to  give  your  roof  sufficieut  slant  to  carry  off  the 
water,  replace  the  top,  and  tack  over  it  tarred  paper, 
or  batten  the  joints ;    remove  the  entire  front,  and 


fasten  wire  netting,  one  inch  mesh,  or  wire  screening 
over  the  front.  A  number  of  these  inexpensive  roost- 
ing coops  scattered  through  the  orchards  and  placed 
in  shady  nooks,  will  afford  excellent  shelter,  and  the 
growing  birds  can  be  left  as  near  as  possible  on  unlim- 
ited range. 

In  providing  permanent  quarters  for  your  flock,  no 
better  season  can  be  selected  in  which  to  build  than 
this,  for  the  hot,  dry  weather  will  drive  out  the 
"greenness,"  and  fowls  do  best  in  quarters  that  are 
seasoned.  Greenness  produces  dampness,  dampness 
disease,  and  disease  destroys  the  profits.  For  neatness 
and  convenience  we  have  found  nothing  better  than 
the  scratching  shed  house.  The  proportions  are  easily 
changed,  but  for  a  pen  of  fifteen  pullets  and  cockerel 
we  deem  the  following  dimensions  ample :  Let  the 
shed  be  7x16  feet,  containing  a  roosting  room  7x6,  and 
scratching  shed  7x10.  The  walls  of  the  roosting  room 
should  be  close,  and  built  to  avoid  all  draughts.  One 
inch  wire  mesh  should  be  stretched  across  the  front  of 
the  scratching-shed,  and  muslin  curtains  kept  in  place 
to  be  lowered  in  extreme  weather.  For  the  most  part 
these  scratching  sheds  can,  in  our  mild  climate,  be  left 
with  the  curtain  up,  and  in  the  heat  of  summer  they 
afford  most  comfortable  sleeping  quarters.  In  these 
plans  there  is  an  absence  of  ostentatious  display,  but 
this  is  met  by  the  study  of  the  laws  of  proportion  and 
adequate  veutilatiou,  with  that  great  desideratum — 
abundant  floor  space. 

Powhatan  Co. .  Ya.  J.  H.  Sledd. 


CHICKEN   KILLING. 

The  packing  house  of  Swift  &  Co.  in  Chicago  has  a 
capacity  for  killing  and  dressing  about  10,000  chickens, 
6,000  ducks,  or  5,000.  turkeys  a  day,  and  they  have  it 
reduced  to  a  science.  To  follow  a  bird  from  the  time 
it  arrives  there  as  part  of  a  carload  lot  until  it  is  ship- 
ped to  market  would  be  an  affair  of  days,  but  we  will 
give  a  hasty  glance  at  the  way  they  are  handled.  As 
the  car  runs  alongside  the  building,  it  stops  opposite 
a  chute,  in  which  is  an  endless  belt  with  small  cleats 
on  it.  As  fast  as  a  man  can  catch  chicken,  duck  or 
tuikey,  he  puts  it  on  this  belt,  which  takes  it  to  the 
second  floor.  There  it  is  landed  in  a  cage  over  large 
scales.  As  soon  as  this  is  full,  they  are  weigtnd  and 
distributed  to  feeding  pens,  where  they  are  fed  until 
thought  fit  for  market. 

We  will  leave  our  first  bird  here  and  follow  another 
through  the  slaughter  room.  A  cage  fall  is  weighed 
and  sent  down  to  a  small  coop  on  the  first  floor.  Here 
a  man  grasps  it  bv  the  body,  turns  it  on  its  back,  and 
fastens  both  its  feet  in  a  small  prong  on  another  cud- 
less  chain.  As  it  goes  on,  another  man  kills  the 
chicken  by  a  stab  in  the  throat,  and  at  the  same  time 
places  a  weighted  tin  can  on  its  bill.  This  holds  the 
bird  firmly  in  an   upright  position,  head  downward, 
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and  the  can  catches  all  the  blood,  which  afterward  goes 
to  Hie  fertilizer  department.  Xow  it  must  run  the 
gauntlet  of  about  twenty  men.  white  and  colored,  each 
one  of  whom  takes  a  certain  part  of  the  feathers.  Tbeti 
it  passes  through  a  cage  in  which  are  eight  men.  Their 
duty  is  to  pull  the  choicest  feathers,  which  are  left  for 
them.  They  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  to  be 
gathered  up  later  on.  There  may  he  some  feathers  or 
pin  feathers  left,  and  the  last  man  takes  the  chicken 
off  the  prong,  and  takes  it  to  a  hook,  where  he  gets 
these  off,  and  then  passes  it  to  the  inspector.  If  he  is 
satisfied  with  its  appearauce,  it  is  sent  to  cold  storage, 
and  when  thoroughly  cold,  it  ma>  be  sent  off  at  once, 
or  it  may  remain  for  weeks,  according  to  market 
demands. 

They  have  about  20,000  in  the  feeding  quarters  at 
the  present  time,  and  usually  kill  chickens  one  day. 
ducks  another,  and  turkeys  another,  partly  for  conv'e 
nience  in  handling  the  feathers.  About  eighty  men 
are  kept  employed,  and  the  wages  are  from  *i  50  to 
$2.50  for  eight  hours'  work  according  to  smartness 
and  experience.  Some  are  also  sculded  before  picking. 
and  the  endless  chain  carries  them  through  scalder  and 
cooling  bath  before  they  reach  the  pickers. 

This  business  was  begun  by  them  about  five  years 
ago,  and  has  grown  to  its  present  proportions.  They 
keep  men  all  the  time  on  the  road  buying  this  poultry. 
and  it  is  said  they  also  encourage  and  often  assist  the 
farmers  to  obtain  thoroughbred  birds  to  breed  from  or 
to  grade  up  their  flocks  (hat  they  may  have  better 
poultry  to  sell  They  also  have  a 'large'  poultry  j  rd 
at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  It  is  in  this  way  that  they  and 
others  are  able  to  fill  orders  for  carloads  of  poultry  lor 
England  almost  at  a  moment's  or  a  day's  notice,  and 
to  have  such  as  will  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
fastidious  consumers  of  that  country  — Exchm 


FEEDING  CHICKENS  F03  GROWTH. 

Coops  vs.  Yards. 

This  studv  was  undertaken  at  the   Maine  Experi 
ment  Station  to  compare  the  rapidity  of  growth  of 
chickens  confined  in  small  coops  vs.  chickens  kept  in 
sheds  and  small  yards. 

Ten  coops,  each  with  a  floor  space  sixteen  by  twen 
ty  three  inches,  were  constructed  of  laths  with  close 
end  partitions  of  boaids.  The  floors  were  of  laths 
placed  three  fourths  of  an  iDch  apart  and  one  inch 
from  the  walls,  so  that  they  might  be  kept  clean  by 
the  moving  about  of  the  birds.  The  coops  were  made 
two  together  without  cutting  the  laths.  The  laths  run 
lengthwise  of  the  coops  on  bottom,  top  and  back,  but 
on  the  front  they  were  placed  upright,  and  two  inches 
apart  so  that  the  chickens  could  feed  through  between 
them  readily.  V  shaped  troughs  with  three  inch 
sides  were  placed  in  front  of  and  about  two  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  floors  of  the  coops. 

These  coops  are  of  about  the  same  size  and  form  as 
those  used  by  the  English  and  French  chicken  fat 
teners  who  make  a  specialty  of  the  business,  i  ittening 
many  thousands  each  year.  They  were  locatt  d  in  the 
light,  airy,  cemented  basement  of  the  barn  where 
rhey  were  free  from  disturbance,  and  the  variiitions  of 
temperature  were  not  great. 

The  chickens  used  in   the  test  were  raised  under 


similar  condition*  and  from  the  same  hatch.  They 
were  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  old  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  test,  and  all  were  pure-blooded  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  White  Wyandot  tee,  or  the  Eaton 
strain  of  Light  Weight  Light  Brahmas. 

Four  chickens  were  placed  in  each  coop  and  fed  on 
thick  raw  porridge,  made  by  mixing  meal  with  cold 
skimmed  milk,  making  it  thick  enough  so  that  it 
would  drop  and  not  run  from  the  end  of  a  wooden 
spoon. 

The  meal  mixture  employed  was  made  up  by  mix- 
ing 100  lbs.  corn  meal,  SO  lbs.  wheat  middlings,  50 
lbs.  of  fine  ground  oats,  and  40  lbs,  of  fine  animal 
meal.  They  were  fed  all  of  the  porridge  they  would 
eat,  twice  each  day.  The  troughs  were  removed  and 
cleaned  in  half  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of 
each  meal.  They  were  constantly  supplied  with 
water. 

Feeding  was  commenced  August  24th.  and  con- 
tiuued  until  September  28th — thirty  five  days.  The 
birds  were  weighed  at  the  end  of  each  wei  k  at  the 
same  hour,  so  that  they  might  be  equally  empty  of 
food  at  each  weighing. 

'1  hey  consumed  4T7  lbs.  of  meal  and  84  gallons  of 
skimmed  milk.  The  forty  chickens  weighed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  test  147.9  lbs.,  and  at  its  close 
237.1  lbs.,  and  had  gained  89.2  lbs.  ;  an  average  of 
2  23  lb.  per  chicken  live  weight.  The  quantity  of  dry 
meal  required  to  produce  a  pouDd  of  gain  was  5.94 
pounds. 

On  the  day  that  the  feeding  of  the  cooped  birds  was 
commenced,  twenty  of  their  mates  were  put  in  a  house 
nine  by  eleven  feet  in  size,  with  an  attached  yard 
twenty  feet  square.  The  yard  was  entirely  bare  of 
anything  that  would  serve  as  green  iood. 

They  were  fed  during  the  thirty  five  days  on  the 
same  grain  mixture  with  milk  as  those  confined  in  the 
small  coops.  The  twenty  birds  weighed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  test  66.6  lbs.,  and  at  the  close  116.0 
lbs.,  making  a  gain  of  49.4  lbs.  ;  an  average  of  2.47 
lbs.  to  each.  The  quantity  of  the  dry  meal  required 
to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  was  5  52  lbs.  In  these 
tests  greater  total  and  individual  gains  and  cheaper 
flesh  productions  were  secured  from  the  birds  with 
partial  liberty  than  from  those  in  close  confinement. 
The  labor  was  less  in  caring  for  the  yarded  birds. 
The  cooped  birds  were  very  quiet  and  did  not  appear 
to  suffer  from  confinement. 

When  dressed,  all  of  the  carcasses  in  both  lots  were 
even,  well  formed  and  handsome.  The  results  indi- 
cate that  there  is  no  advautage  in  close  confinement, 
but  that  rather  greater  gains  and  cheaper  pi  oduction 
result  from  partial  liberty.  That  our  success  with  the 
small  coops  was  as  good  as  that  of  the  foreigners  is 
shown  by  the  reports  of  the  English  and  Canadian 
fatteners.  In  another  test  made  for  the  purpose  of 
notii'g  the  effect  of  age  on  the  development  and  flesh- 
ing of  chickens,  it  was  incidentally  shown  that  there 
is  no  advantage  in  very  close  confinement. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

Taking  the  sixty  cooped  and  uncooped  birds  to- 
gether and  considering  the  gains  in  flesh,  and  the  cost 
of  the  food  used,  enables  us  to  form  opiuions  as  to  the 
advisability  of  selling  chickens  from  the  range  when 
in  growing  condition,  or  specially  preparing  them  for 
higher  priced  markets. 
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If  these  birds  had  been  dressed  without  fattening  at 
the  commenct  ment  of  the  feeding  test,  and  had 
shrunk  the  same  per  cent,  that  they  did  when  slaugh- 
tered,  they  would  have  yielded  105.5  lbs  of  dressed 
meat,  worth,  at  13  cents  per  lb.,  $21.51.  At  the  close 
of  the  test  they  dressed  272.7  lbs.,  and  were  sold  at  15 
cents  per  lb.  net.,  yielding  $40.90.  This  shows  that 
their  value  was  iuereased  by  fattmiug  $13.39.  The  in 
crease  was  pi  obably  more  than  this  amount  as  we  found 
in  other  tests  that  the  percentage  of  shrinkage  in  di  ess 
ing  lean  chickens  was  greater  than  in  fat  ones.  Thir 
teen  cents  was  as  much  as  the  unfattened  birds  would 
have  sold  for — slowly  ;  while  the  fattened  one  sold 
quickly  in  the  same  market  at  fifteen  eents  per  pound. 
They  were  much  improved  in  quality  by  fattening. 
The  flesh  was  white  and  soft,  and  when  roasted  the 
thighs  were  soft,  juicy  and  free  from  strings. 

The  amount  of  the  dr.v  food  used  was  750  lbs.  and 
cost  $7.91.  The  skimmed  milk  was  140  gallons,  worth 
$2.80,  making  the  total  food  used  worth  $10  71,  which 
amount,  taken  from  the  increased  value  of  the  chick 
ens,  leaves  a  balance  of  $8.68  gain  on  the  sixty  birds  ; 
an  average  increase  of  a  little  more  than  14  cents  on 
each  one  above  the  cost  of  the  food  used. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  chickens  raised  in 
this  State  are  sent  to  market  alive,  without  being  fat 
tened,  usually  bringing  to  the  growers  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  five  cents  each.  These  tests  indicate 
that  they  can  be  retained  and  fed  a  few  weeks  in  inex 
pensive  sheds  or  large  coops  with  small  runs  and  sent 
to  the  market  as  dressed  meat  and  make  good  returns 
for  the  labor  and  care  expended. 

The  quality  of  the  well  covered,  soft,  fleshed  chickens, 
if  they  are  not  too  fat,  is  so  mwh  superior  to  the  same 
birds  not  specially  prepared  that  they  will  be  sought 
for  at  the  higher  price.  The  dairy  farmer  is  especially 
well  prepared  to  carry  on  this  work,  as  he  has  the 
skimmed  milk,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
securing  yield  and  quality  of  flesh. 

EFFECTS  OF  AGE. 

In  ord  r  to  compare  the  gains  made  with  chickens 
of  different  ages,  twenty  of  tne  same  hatch  that  were 
used  in  the  previous  tests  were  taken  for  the  later  feed 
ing.  When  the  former  tests  were  started  the  birds  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty  days  old.  This  test  was  com 
meneed  when  they  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  days 
old.  During  the  time  that  their  mates  had  been  shut 
up  for  fattening,  they  had  ihe  liberty  of  a  large  yard 
with  an  abundance  of  green  food.  They  had  been  fed 
mash  in  the  morning  and  mixed  grain  and  cracked 
corn  at  noon  and  night.  They  had  been  growing  bone 
and  muscle  but  were  not  meaty.  Twenty  of  them 
were  put  in  the  small  coops — four  in  each  one — and 
fed  from  the  same  meal  and  milk  mixture  that  was 
used  in  the  previous  tests.  When  the  experiment 
began,  October  11th,  they  weighed  100.2  lbs.  They 
were  fed  twenty  one  days  and  then  weighed  117.5  lbs., 
having  gained  17.5  lbs.  ;  an  average  to  each  bird  of 
.87  lbs.  They  consumed  144  lbs.  of  the  dry  meal  and 
the  same  relative  amount  of  milk  as  iu  the  earlier 
test.  8.2  lbs.  of  the  mixed  meal  was  required  to  make 
a  pound  of  live  chicken.  With  the  confined  young 
birds  in  the  previous  test,  but  5.94  lbs.  of  food  were 
required  to  yield  a  similar  amount.  The  gain  per 
bird  of  .87  lbs.  was  markedly  less  than  that  of  the 
younger  birds  of  1.4S  lbs.  during  the  first  twenty-one 
days  of  their  test. 


When  these  chic1  ens  were  put  in  the  small  coops 
twenty  five  of  their  mates  of  the  same  hatch  were  put 
in  a  house  nine  by  eleven  feet  with  a  yard  twenty  feet 
square,  and  fed  twice  a  day  on  the  same  mixture  of 
meal  and  milk.  None  of  the  birds  received  green 
food.  During  the  twenty  one  days  they  gained  23.2 
lbs.,  an  average  per  bird  of  .92  lbs.;  while  in  the  pre- 
vious test  with  the  young  yarded  chickens,  the  average 
gain  during  the  first  twenty  one  days  was  1  59  lbs 

This  decreased  gain  iu  the  case  of  the  older  chickens 
corresponds  with  the  recognized  law  in  animal  feeding, 
that  the  younger  the  creature  is  the  less  the  quantity 
of  food  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  growth.  For 
the  moderate  difference  (6  weeks)  in  the  ages  of  the 
two  lots  of  chickens  this  variation  in  the  amour  ts  of 
food  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  seems  ex 
travagaut,  but  when  it  is  considered  how  rapidly 
chickens  mature,  it  is  not  unreasonable.  The  practice 
of  successful  poultrymen  in  selling  the  cockerels  at 
the  earliest  marketable  age  is  well  founded,  for  the 
spring  chicken  sold  at  Thanksgiving  time  is  an  ex- 
pensive product. 

The  average  live  weights  of  the  two  lots  t  slaugh- 
tering was  very  nearly  alike,  viz  ,  5  88  lbs.  for  the 
younger,  and  5.83  lbs.  for  the'older  ones.  The  young 
ones  were  better  iu  appearance,  being  thicker  meated 
and  softer,  while  the  older  ones  showed  a  trifle  more 
bone  and  a  little  harder  flesh. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  forty  five  birds  weighed  221.9  lbs.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  test.  If  they  had  been  dressed  at  that 
time  and  had  shrunk  at  the  same  rate  as  they  did 
when  they  were  slaughtered,  they  would  have  yielded 
about  177  lbs.  of  dressed  meat,  worth,  at  thirteen  cents 
a  pound.  $23  01.  They  ate  321  lbs.  of  mixed  meal 
costing  $3.40,  and  60"  gallons  skimmed  milk,  worth 
$1.20,  altogether  $4  60,  which  taken  from  the  increased 
value  of  the  chickens  leaves  $3.71  as  the  net  gain — 
not  accounting  for  labor — or  an  average  of  8  25  cents 
for  each  chicken. 

Although  the  chickens  employed  in  this  test  had 
been  growing  during  the  five  weeks  in  which  their 
mates  in  the  first  test  had  been  undergoing  fattening, 
they  had  not  improved  in  condition  sufficiently  to  sell 
at  a  better  price  per  pound  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  test.  G.  M.  Go-well. 

Maine  Experiment  Station. 


SELECTING  A  BREED. 

To  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  eggs 
a  breed  will  lay  in  a  year  is  not  possible.  A  flock  of 
Light  Brahmas  kept  by  one  person  may  lay  more  eggs 
than  a  flock  kept  by  another,  and  Leghorns  managed 
by  an  experienced  farmer  may  lay  more  eggs  than 
Light  Brahmas.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  not  ten  eggs 
difference  in  a  year  between  the  best  breed  and  the  low- 
est that  may  be  selected  ;  if  it  should  be  claimed  that 
the  Leghorns  are  the  best  layers,  those  who  keep  other 
breeds  will  immediately  assert  that  the  claim  is  incor- 
rect. Again,  sometimes  one  hen  may  lay  150  eggs  in 
a  year,  but  it  is  a  good  flock  that  will  lay  120  eggs  a  year 
on  an  average  for  each  hen.  About  100  eggs  a  year 
may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  average  a  hen  for  a  large 
flock,  and  which  breed  will  lay  the  most  is  unknown, 
as  the  difference,  if  any,  is  so  close.  One  would  hesi- 
tate to  select  the  highest  number  even  if  compelled,  as 
it  cannot  be  done  correctly. — Poultry  Keeper. 
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FEEDING  THOROUGHBRED  YEARLINGS, 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  read  your  article  on  the  sale  of  the  Elie.rslie  year 
lings,  and  note  that  the  price  average  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. It  was  surely  low.  Every  year  I  look  at  the 
sale  report  of  Hancock's  colts  with  interest,  and  fie 
quently  with  feelings  of  disappointment,  because  a 
number  of  great  horses  have  been  bred  at  Ellerslie, 
sired  by  Solas,  and  good  ones,  too,  by  Charaxns. 
Other  breeders  put  up  their  youngsters  for  sale  both 
before  and  after  Mr.  Hancock,  and  get  very  much 
better  prices.  There  must  be  a  cause  or  a  reason  why 
such  well  bred  ones  go  so  low. 

I  have  several  times  been  told  by  Tennessee  friends 
attending  the  sales,  that  the  reason  is  the  Ellerslies 
are  small  and  not  iu  fine  condition.  I  have  heard  this 
said  of  them  for  several  years  past,  and  wouder  that 
such  should  be  so.  All  thoroughbreds  are  thorough- 
breds, and  while  some  families  will  bring  ten  or 
twenty  times  as  much  as  some  others,  yet  the  public 
or  horse  buyers  will  not  pay  transcendently  high  prices 
for  those  of  the  most  fashionable  blood  if  they  are  un- 
dersized, lean  and  rough.  I  had  a  friend  here  who 
for  years  sent  colts  to  sell  in  thin  order,  undersized, 
etc..  saying  that  his  methods  were  the  right  ones — to 
make  hardy  race  horses.  We\\i  he  just  got  usually 
saddle  horse  prices,  until  he  changed  and  fed  and 
grew  his  colts  up  to  good  size,  then  his  receipts  were 
multiplied  ;  but  had  he  began  earlier  to  have  his  colts 
fully  grown  and  in  blooming  conditiou  at  sale  time,  a 
vast  difference  in  his  cash  account  would  have  been 
shown  in  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Pea  vine  hay,  oats  and  corn  are  abuudant  in  Yir 
ginia.  These,  with  soiup  cut  up  corn  stover  moistened 
with  hot  water,  bran  and  corn  chop  or  meal  mixed  in 
for  night  feed,  will  put  colts  in  fine  condition  and  growth. 

This  corn  stover,  meal  and  bran  feed  was  the  one 
used  by  Mr.  Aristides  Welch  at  night.  Every  horse- 
Leamington,  brood  mares  and  weanlings — were  fed  it 
every  night.    Oats  and  timothy  morning  and  noon. 

I  used  to  visit  him  and  spend  a  week  or  a  month, 
as  I  chose.  He  saved  every  cornstalk  and  had  it  cat 
up  bv  a  machine  and  put  iu  his  bam.  With  this  there 
is  no  need  for  any  one  growing  timothy  in  this  region 
at  least.  Where  pea  hay  can  be  had  so  easily,  this  is 
the  hay  for  growth,  for  muscle,  blood  and  sinew, 

Several  winters  past  I  was  at  the  Hon.  Andrew 
Price's  Clover  Bottom  Farm,  where  I  saw  a  dozen  or 
more  of  such  large,  fine  looking,  fine  conditioned  trot- 
ting weanlings— or  yearlings  then  -as  I  had  never  be 
foreseen.  They  were  a  surprise  to  look  at.  They  ap- 
peared in  growth  and  condition  fully  up  to  the  thor 


oughbreds  of  same  ages  at  General  Jackson's  Belle 
Meade  stables.  An  old  race  horse  judge  was  along 
with  me,  and  his  surprise  was  great ;  he  did  not  think 
any  sort  of  colts  except  thoroughbreds  ever  had  such 
size  and  condition  at  that  age.  Mr.  Price's  trainer 
also  said  he  had  never  before  seen  such  a  lot  of  colts. 
They  were  in  a  lot  with  a  very  ample  shed  with  wheat 
straw  banked  on  each  end  and  one  side  to  exclude 
wind  and  air,  except  on  the  open  south  side. 

The  trainer  explained  to  us  that  pea  hay  was  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  fine  condition  and  size  of 
the  colts  They  were  fed  moderately  with  grain,  and 
less  grain  than  other  colts  had  been  fed  in  preceding 
years,  but  which  had  never  attained  the  development 
of  the  lot  theu  before  us.  The  trainer  and  horse  man- 
ager of  that  farm  asserted  that  pea  hay  excelled  all 
the  feeds  he  had  ever  used  to  grow  colts  and  put  horses 
iu  plight. 

I  am  sure  if  you  could  induce  Captain  Hancock  to 
follow  this  practice,  you  would  do  him  a  great  service 
and  add  to  his  stock's  reputation.  Let  him  take  this 
season's  colts  and  prepare  them,  so  as  that  next  year 
they  will  enter  the  sale  ring  finely  grown  and  in  fine 
flesh  and  muscle,  too,  which  pea  hay  ail  libitum,  with 
other  proper  foods,  will  give  them.  Pea  hay  espe- 
cially is  good,  and  good  to  feed  them  before  they 
are  born. 

I  am  sure  Ellerslie  yearlings  ought  to  run  to  an 
average  of  §600  to  $S0O ;  but  to  bring  it  they  must 
look  it. 

Tenn  V. 

NOTES. 

From  their  inception  horse  shows  have  been  well 
received  by  the  public,  and  their  popularity  seems  to 
be  on  the  increase  rather  than  otherwise.  Not  only 
do  the  big  shows  that  are  held  annually  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  other  large  cities  attract  general  atten- 
tion, but  those  held  in  smaller  places  and  numerous 
rural  districts  come  in  for  their  full  share  of  patron- 
age, which  is  generously  accorded  by  the  best  classes 
of  people.  These  horse  shows  have  accomplished 
much  good  in  stimulating  the  interest  in  high  class 
hoists  of  all  breeds,  and  breeders  and  farmers  in  gen- 
eral all  over  the  country  have  not  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  changed  condition  of  affairs.  During  former 
years  the  craze  was  for  speed  almost  entirely,  and 
breeders  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  other  prime  recpiisites, 
such  as  finish,  size,  style,  and  the  all  important  con- 
siderations of  soundness  and  temperament,  which  add 
so  much  to  the  value  of  horseflesh.  For  generations 
past  the  Valley  of  Virginia  has  been  noted  for  its 
horses,  and  daring  recent  years  the  interest  in  them 
has  greatly  increased,  which  has  been  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  liberal  minded  and  pro- 
file head  of  the  Rockingham  Horse 
and  Colt  Show  Association,  the  annual  exhibitions  of 
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which  are  held  at  Harrisonburg,  and  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly popular  throughout  that  far-famed  and 
beautiful  section.  Secretary  Dr.  John  A.  Meyers  has 
issued  the  catalogue  and  prize  list  of  the  Association, 
to  be  held  at  Harrisonburg  on  August  22d  and  23d, 
when  liberal  prizes  will  be  offered  for  thoroughbreds, 
trotters,  hackneys,  high  stepping  harness  horses, 
hunters,  saddle,  coach  and  draft  horses.  Dr.  Meyers, 
the  popular  and  efficient  secretary,  also  holds  the  po 
sition  of  treasurer,  while  the  other  officers  are  Presi 
dent  J.  C.  Steigle,  Vice  Presidents  Thomas  G.  Her 
ring,  Major  George  Chrisman,  William  H.  Kickard, 
and  G.  R.  Eistham.  The  board  of  directors  is  made 
up  of  J.  C.  Steigle,  P.  J.  Lamb,  Capt.  A.  H.  Wilson, 
James  Cox,  George  G  Herring,  Major  George  Chris 
man,  and  Dr.  E.  D.  Davis. 


One  of  the  most  consistent  performers  out  this  sea 
son  is  the  seven-year  old  chestnut  stallion,  Bird  Eye, 
by  Prince  Deluiont,  out  of  Sue  Burglar,  by  Burglar, 
2:24},  who  has  won  several  good  races  and  finished  in- 
side of  the  money  in  others.  Bird  Eye  was  bred  by 
J.  H.  Scales,  Byrdville,  Va.,  who  owned  the  sire  and 
dam,  disposing  of  the  colt  as  a  yearling  for  the  insig- 
nificant sum  of  $30  to  D.  W.  Fuller,  Smithfield,  N.  C. 
After  passing  through  different  hands,  Bird  Eye  was 
purchased  by  E.  L.  Smith,  of  Greenville.  N.  C,  for 
whom  he  trotted  to  a  four-year  old  record  of  2:18i, 
reducing  it  to  2:141  in  a  winning  race  at  Oil  City,  Pa., 
on  July  19th,  driven  by  Mr.  Smith.  When  in  shape, 
and  on  a  good  mile  track,  this  chestnut  son  of  Prince 
Belmont  can  trot  close  to  2:10,  while  he  is  level- 
headed and  reliable  and  rarely  makes  a  mistake. 


son,  2:20,  trotted  to  her  record,  while  he  owned  sev- 
eral full  sisters  to  that  roan  daughter  of  Prince  Orloff, 
the  son  of  Messenger  Duroc.  Mr.  Lawson  formerly 
owned  the  bay  stallion  Planeteer,  son  of  Electioneer 
and  Planetia,  thoroughbred  daughter  of  Planet,  and 
kept  him  in  the  stud  for  several  seasons.  With  his 
breeding  and  individuality,  Dixon  McGregor  should 
make  a  successful  sire,  especially  when  crossed  upon 
the  highly-bred  mares  in  the  section  to  which  he  has 
been  takeu. 


In  the  bay  gelding  Rustler,  six  years  old,  by  Hust- 
ler Russell,  dam  Lady  Pilot,  by  Pilot  Mambrino,  E. 
D.  Christian,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  has  the  winner  of  six 
races  and  a  good  prospect  for  a  2:10  trotter.  Com- 
mencing the  season  a  perfectly  green  horse,  Eustler 
has  started  nine  times,  winning  six  races,  one  second 
and  two  fourth  moneys,  trotting  to  a  lecord  of  2:15}, 
and  finishing  in  a  jog.  Like  the  chestnut  stallion, 
Bird  Eye,  2:14},  Eustler  was  sold  for  a  trifling  sum. 
about  $35,  as  a  yearling,  but,  like  many  another  well 
bred  colt,  began  to  show  speed  with  handling,  and  with 
age  and  development  his  true  calibre  asserted  it- 
self. Fast  as  a  yearl;ng,  and  even  more  promising 
during  the  early  part  of  his  two  year  old  form,  Rust 
ler  trained  off  during  the  latter  part  of  that  season, 
and  at  three  was  used  for  driving,  but  at  four  passed 
to  James  W.  Hart,  and  from  him  to  Mr.  Christian  at 
five,  in  whose  hands  the  bay  gelding  began  to  improve 
rapidly,  and  early  last  spring  he  trotted  a  trial  in  2:22, 
and  it  was  decided  to  take  him  to  the  races,  where,  in 
the  hands  of  the  veteran  trainer  and  driver,  C.  A. 
Pusee,  the  career  of  the  tall  son  of  Hustler  Russell 
has  been  little  less  than  remarkable. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Lawson,  Burke's  Garden,  Va.,  has  pur 
chased  of  Preston  Stock  Farm,  Preston,  Minn.,  the 
finely  formed  and  handsome  bay  colt  Dixon  McGregor, 
two  years  old,  by  Bay  McGregor,  dam  by  Madison 
Smith,  2:19},  the  son  of  Herod.  2:24*.  The  youngster 
will  be  placed  in  the  stud  by  Mr.  Lawson,  who  owns 
an  elegant  estate  of  several  hundred  acres,  and  has 
been  interested  in  the  breeding  problem  for  a  number 
of  years.     As  his  property,  the  fast  mare  Anpie  Law 


The  Central  Carolina  Fair  Association,  recently 
organized  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  starts  out  with  a 
bright  prospect.  October  9th  to  12th,  inclusive,  are 
the  dates  selected  for  the  first  annual  fair  and  race 
meeting-  The  grounds  and  fine  half  mile  track  of  the 
Association,  are  but  a  short  distance  ont  from  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  Greensboro,  and  easy  of  access.  Capt. 
James  H.  Walsh,  formerly  with  the  Southern  Railway, 
is  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  while  the  other 
officers  are :  J.'  Van  Lindley,  president ;  W.  H.  Os- 
borne, first  vice  president ;  Csesar  Cone,  second  vice- 
president  ;  General  J.  S.  Carr,  of  Durham,  third  vice- 
president  ;  Fred.  Taylor,  assistant  secretary,  and  Neil 
Ellington,  treasurer. 

Mr.  A.  B  Gwathmey,  who  is  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
and  deeply  attached  to  his  native  State,  but  for  years 
past  identified  with  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  members,  is  also  a  fancier 
of  trotting  horses  and  one  of  the  ablest  amateur  reins- 
man  in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Gwathmey's  private 
stable  shelters  a  grand  trio  in  Lorna  McGregor,  by 
Elyria,  dam  by  Robert  McGregor ;  that  great  mare 
Louise  Mac,  2:093,  by  Little  Corporal,  and  the  bay 
gelding  Belton  Jr.  by  Belton,  2:17},  the  son  of  Bel- 
mont. The  latter  was  purchased  in  189.^  from  John 
Spratley,  Dendron,  Va.,  and  in  looks,  conformation 
and  manners,  is  a  model,  while  either  in  single  har- 
ness or  to  pole  he  has  few  equals.  Earlier  in  the  sea- 
son Belton  Jr.  and  Louise  Mac  were  driven  to  pole  and 
made  one  of  the  f.stest  teams  to  be  seen  on  the  Har- 
lem River  Speedway,  New  York's  famous  driveway. 
Louise  Mae  is  now  in  Trainer  Charles  A.  Thompson's 
hands  at  Empire  City  track,  and  is  showing  two- 
minute  speed  in  her  work ;  but  in  Belton  Jr.  and 
Lorna  McGregor  hooked  double,  Mr.  Gwathmey  will 
still  be  able  to  hold  a  strong  hand  on  the  Harlem 
River  drive,  where  many  of  the  great  trotting  horses 
of  the  world  are  to  be  seen  daily. 


Jas.  C.  Smith,  the  veteran  breeder,  owner  and  road 
driver,  who  is  now  city  sergeant  of  Richmond,  has 
sold  to  Jas.  W.  Carpenter,  Leadville,  Mass.,  the  fast 
bay  gelding  Roster,  2:16},  by  Almomedo,  dam  by  Red 
Wilkes.  Carpenter  campaigned  and  drove  Roster  to 
his  record  in  1899,  and  in  his  hands  the  bay  gelding 
was  only  beaten  a  head  in  2:12,!  very  recently.  Mr. 
Smith  still  owns  some  good  ones,  among  them  being 
the  giant  gelding  Mosul,  who  trotted  to  his  record 
of  2:09}  when  five  years  old. 

Charles  Atkinson,  who  formerly  trained  and  drove 
for  John  Mariner,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  engaged  by 
Capt.  John  L.  Roper,  same  city,  to  the  well  bred  colts 
and  fillies  at  Foxhall  Farm,  the  get  of  Great  Stakes 
and  other  well-bred  sires.  Broad  Rock. 
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VIRGINIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

This  Board  met  at  Old  Poiuf  on  the  17th  July, 
President  Puiffin  in  the  chair.  At  the  morning  session 
Dr.  Magruder,  the  Chemist  to  the  Board,  gave  an  in 
teresting  address  on  Soil  Analysis.  Commissioner 
Koiner  made  a  report  on  the  work  done  by  the  Ferti 
lizer  Inspectors.  At  the  afternoon  session  it  was  de 
cided,  after  a  discussiou  upon  the  subject,  to  appro 
priate  $3,000  tor  the  holding  of  Farmers"  Institutes  in 
every  district  in  the  State.  At  the  session  on  the  18th 
inst..  the  question  of  establishing  a  Tobacco  Experi- 
ment Farm  in  Southside  Virginia  was  brought  before 
the  Board  by  Major  E.  V.  Gaines  and  Dr.  Priddy,  of 
Charlotte  county,  who  asked  that  a  farm  be  established 
in  that  county,  as  the  soil  there  was  of  such  character 
that  experiments  could  be  made  with  both  dark  and 
bright  types  of  tobacco.  Mr.  Barker,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  thought  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  promote  the  tobacco  growing  industry,  and 
suggested  Pittsylvania  as  the  location  for  the  farm. 
It  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  look  iDto  the 
matter  and  report  at  the  next  meeting,  and  Messrs.  J. 
H.  C.  Beverley,  J.  T.  Goode,  and  J.  M.  Barker,  were 
appointed  the  members  of  this  committee.  Major  J. 
T.  Cowan,  Mr.  C.  W.  Heater,  and  Mr.  Jno.  A.  Stuart, 
were  appointed  members  of  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  needs  of  the  other  agricultu 
ral  interests  and  sections  of  the  State  in  the  way  of 
experimental  work.  Mr.  Commissioner  Koiner 
brought  before  the  Board  a  complaint  of  shippers  of 
fruit  and  berries  as  to  the  careless  mauner  in  which 
their  products  were  handled  and  the  delay  in  delivery. 
The  President  was  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  best  remedy  to  be  applied  and  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  the  Legislature  if  necessary.  The 
Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  Roanoke  in  October. 


that  all  birds  are  especially  beneficial  to  man,  and  all 
insects  are  injurious,  and  that  the  birds  have  been 
specially  created  to  d<  stroy  them,  is  one  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say.  will  not  bear  the  slightest  intelligent 
examination." 

Great  destruction  is  wrought  by  the  crow,  without 
any  appreciable  counterbalance,  both  to  corn  aud  the 
eggs  and  young  of  other  birds,  so  that  the  slaughter  of 
the  "innocent"  might  be  more  fairly  laid  to  its  beak 
than  woman's  bounet. 

It  does  not  follow  that  birds  should  be  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  or  that  a  minimum  of  harm  should  not  be 
considered  to  be  counterbalanced  by  a  maximum  of 
good,  or  that  a  good  song  should  not  be  entitled  to  a 
good  supper  from  field  or  garden,  but  man  feels  him- 
self entitled  to  the  lion's  share  o:  nature's  providing, 
and  is  testy  as  to  sharing  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

The  agriculturist  might  "sit  up  in  church"  with 
more  complacency  did  he  not  know  the  birds  were 
taking  full  advantage  of  his  absence.  If  and  it  is  a 
|  very  big  if,  for  the  vagaries  of  climate  and  other 
causes  are  much  more  likely  to  be  the  main  factors) 
woman's  vanity  is  chargeable  with  alliance  with  insect 
enemies  of  man,  to  the  hindrance  of  his  prosperity, 
and  she  is  already  credited  with  being  his  downfall, 
"God's  last  best  gift  to  man''  sounds  rather  hyper- 
bolical, or,  as  the  fair  gift  might  herself  express  it, 
"just  like  a  man."  W.  M. 


FER/C  NAIUR/E. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

The  question  of  the  preservation  of  fur,  fin,  aud 
feather,  is  one  that  presents  itself  as  civilized  popula 
tion  thickens.  The  ground  game  laws  in  EDglaud 
were  enacted  as  a  counteractiou  to  preservation  which 
had  become  adverse  to  food  supply.  Before  holdiug 
to  the  belief  of  the  many,  it  were  well  to  listen  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  few,  who  have  studied  the  matter, 
not  from  a  fadist's,  but  scientist's  point  of  view,  so 
that  preservation  may  be  well  endowed  with  discrim- 
ination. 

A  leading  ornithologist  and  naturalist  recently 
wrote:   "The  theory  that  is  held  by  so  many  persons 


A  WARNING. 
Angora  Goats  and   Belgian  Hares. 

E<Wnr  Southern  Planter  : 

The  farmers  of  Virginia  had  best  be  careful  in  their 
acceptance  of  the  truth  of  all  the  literature  now  cir- 
culated concerning  the  Augora  goat  and  the  Belgian 
hare.  Aside  from  the  uudesirahility  of  adding  an- 
other branch  to  their  already  sufficiently  diversified 
occupation,  wherein  even  under  present  conditions  a 
man  of  average  ability  can  hardly  expect  to  become 
expert  iu  the  management  of  all  his  affairs,  there  is 
always  danger  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  species 
into  the  auimal  life  of  a  country.  If  the  climate  proves 
salubrious  aud  conditions  favorable  to  the  life  habits 
of  the  new  species,  aud  it  gets  to  running  wild,  it  may 
produce  trouble  beyond  what  any  man  can  foresee. 
Witness  the  introduction  of  the  mongoose  into  Ja- 
maica, whence  it  was  imported  from  India  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  the  rats,  which  destroyed  the 
sugar  cane.  Instead  of  confining  its  effort  to  the  ex 
termination  of  the  rodents,  the  mongoose  preyed  upon 
nearly  every  bird  and  animal  upon  the  island,  and 
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finally  reduced  the  insectivorous  birds  to  such  an  ex 
tent  that  the  insects,  particularly  the  ticks,  have  be- 
come a  pest.  The  baleful  effects  of  the  introduction 
of  the  European  rabbit  into  Australia  afford  another 
instance  of  the  care  which  should  be  taken  in  making 
new  introductions.  First  taken  to  that  country  in 
1864,  thej  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  de 
structiou  of  200,000,000  in  1873  did  not  perceptibly 
decrease  their  numbers,  and  they  have  destroyed  mil 
lions  of  acres  of  pasturage.  This  should  be  a  warning 
to  Americans  not  to  allow  an  allied  species  to  have 
the  chance  to  run  at  large  in  this  country.  It  will  also 
be  advisable  for  those  who  propose  to  keep  Angora 
goats  anywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  to  be  care- 
ful n,  t  to  allow  any  to  become  wild,  for  they  are  very 
destructive  to  a  forest  country,  as  they  prefer  the 
leaves  of  deciduous  trees  to  grass,  and  readily  grazing 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  they  might  become  a  serious 
menace  to  the  wood  lands  of  our  Appalachian  moun- 
tains as  far  north  as  they  can  make  a  living  during 
winter  months.  The  owners  of  forest  lands  may 
laugh  at  this ;  but  let  them  consider  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  and  they 
will  see  the  philosophy  of  protecting  their  own.  Goats 
were  introduced  into  St.  Helena  in  1513,  and  it  was 
then  described  as  '"covered  by  a  dense  forest." 
Three  hundred  years  later  the  people  were  importing 
fire  wood,  and  the  island  is  described  to  day  as  a 
"comparatively  barren,  rocky  desert."  The  goats 
of  St.  Helena  were  not  Angoras,  but  the  common  Por- 
tuguese goat.  Still,  the  difference  is  one  of  type  only, 
as  both  belong  to  the  same  species,  and  the  fondness  of 
the  Angora  for  the  leaves  of  shrubs  is  so  well  recog 
nized  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  to  keep  them  upon 
the  ranches  in  Texas,  wherever  there  is  much  brush. 
It  is  claimed  that  they  do  not  consume  the  grass,  and 
thus  lessen  the  ability  of  the  range  to  pasture  sheep, 
but  rather  add  to  its  productiveness  by  destroying  the 
bushes.  It  is  said  they  will  stand  upon  their  hind 
feet  and  reach  a  leaf  six  feet  from  the  ground.  There 
may  be  locations  in  Virginia  where  the  Angoras  will 
prove  to  be  a  profitable  investment,  but  they  can 
haidly  be  expected  to  produce  as  much  revenue  as 
sheep  in  any  location  where  the  latter  can  be  success 
fully  handled. 

As  to  the  raising  of  Belgian  hares  for  profit,  the 
whole  thing  is  visionary.  There  will  be  more  profit 
in  poultry  than  in  raising  bares— or  rabbits  of  any 
kind,  for  that  matter — until  our  people  prefer  to  have 
meat  to  poultry,  and  aie  willing  to  pay  more  for  it. 
The  Anglo  Saxon  in  England,  and  particularly  his  de 
scendants  in  this  country,  are  prone  to  be  affected  with 
mania  at  stated  intervals.  The  silk  worm  craze,  the 
Merino  sheep  speculation,  the  hen  fever,  the  boom  in 
Shorthorn  and  Jersey  cattle,  the  advance  in  the  price 


of  standard  bred  horses,  that  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  trotting  register,  the  one-time  inflated 
price  of  Hackneys,  are  examples  of  these  attacks  of 
mania,  and  reflect  on  the  sanity  of  our  countrymen. 
Present  indications  point  to  a  boom  in  Angora  goats 
and  Belgian  hares.  "The  public  pulse  is  already  be- 
ginning to  throb"  and  the  symptoms  are  ominous,  and 
nothing  but  an  unusually  large  dose  of  common  sense 
will  avert  a  catastrophe.  These  epidemics  (for  there 
has,  as  yet,  been  coined  no  word  which  better  de- 
scribes them),  are  expensive  things  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  some  of  the  State  Boards  in 
thoroughly  disseminating  all  available  knowledge 
concerning  these  animals,  so  as  to  counteract  to  some 
extent  the  influence  of  the  literature  put  in  circula- 
tion by  those  whose  only  object  is  to  sell  their  stock. 
Matthews  Co.,  Va.  Peecival  Hicks. 

[We  regard  both  Angora  goats  and  Belgian  hares 
a^.  desirable  acquisitions  when  kept  in  their  ,  laces, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  force  in  what  our  correspondent 
says  as  to  the  necessity  for  care  in  preventing  them 
becoming  wild  animals.  They  might  easily  become 
costly  pests  in  some  sections. — Ed.] 


THE  TRUSTS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

Bt  Rev.  Sam.  P.  Jones. 

[From  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore  ] 

The  large  trusts  and  combinations  already  formed 
and  being  formed  by  aggregations  of  capital  are  con- 
sidered hurtful  to  the  masses  and  the  common  people. 
This  is  a  theory.  Theoretically,  a  thing  may  be  so, 
and  practically  it  may  be  very  untrue.  When  we 
speak  of  trusts  and  combines  we  think  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust,  etc. 
When  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed  I  was  pay- 
ing forty  cents  a  gallon  for  kerosene  oil ;  I  am  getting 
it  now  for  ten  cenre  a  gallon.  I  was  paying  twelve  and 
one- half  cents  for  sugar  several  years  ago,  but  when 
t*he  combines  set  in  we  got  it  at  five  and  one-quarter. 
When  the  Whiskey  Trust  was  organized  I  was  in  hopes 
it  would  put  up  whiskey  where  the  poor  devils  couldn't 
get  it,  but  they  have  seemed  to  cheapen  that  down  to 
where  they  can  pay  the  government  $1  15  a  gallon 
revenue  and  yet  sell  it  for  $1.27£,  which  demonstrates 
that  they  are  making  it  and  letting  the  public  have  it 
at  about  twelve  and  one  half  cents  a  gallon. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  aggregation  of 
wealth,  with  brains  controlling  it,  can  manufacture 
any  article  cheaper  than  it  is  or  has  been  manufactured 
on  a  small  scale.  The  great  railroad  combinations, 
many  think,  will  eat  us  up  blood  rare.  Occasionally 
I  get  on  a  little  jerk  water  road  that  is  not  in  the  com 
bination,  and  I  want  to  double  my  accident  policies 
and  be  satisfied  with  a  15  mile- an  hour  gait  and  con- 
sole myself  with  the  idea  that  I  can  ride  all  day  for  a 
dollar,  but  when  I  get  on  the  Pennsylvania  or  Van- 
derbilt  system  of  roads,  with  their  schedules  forty 
miles  an   hour,    vestibule  trains,    with   parlor  cars, 
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sleeping  cars,  dining  cars,  I  have  a  hotel  on  wheels 
carrying  me  towards  my  destination,  and  all  this  for 
about  two  cents  a  mile.  Give  me  the  road  that  is  in 
the  combine  to  carry  me  where  I  am  going. 

Public  seatiment  is  the  safeguard  which  is  thrown 
around  all  aggregations  of  wealth  and  all  combina- 
tions of  interest.  The  Standard  Oil,  the  railroad  com- 
binations, the  Sugar  Trust  are  as  sensitive  to  public 
sentiment  as  the  snowbank  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Trusts  and  combines  will  not  hurt  the  public,  but 
stockholders  and  bondholders  may  suffer  later  on, 
when  these  great  bulky  institutions  become  unwieldly 
and  fall  with  their  own  weight.  Fifty  thousand  men 
in  the  United  States,  perhaps  not  more,  are  interested 
in  the  great  trusts  of  the  countr>.  Those  50,000  men 
know  that  there  are  70,000,000  of  other  people  in 
America,  and  their  wisdom  teaches  them  where  bound- 
ary lines  are,  over  which  they  cannot  go  without  peril 
to  themselves  and  disaster  to  their  business.  No  com 
bination  now  says  "damn  the  public,"  but  they  have 
their  weathercocks  out  on  every  prominent  cupola 
watching  how  the  wind  blows. 

Of  course,  j>olitical  capital  can  be  made  out  of  such 
formations  of  wealth,  and  social  orders  may  raise  the 
black  flag  to  fight  them  ;  but  I  am  a  thousand  times 
more  afraid  of  demagogues  and  politicians  than  I  am 
afraid  of  trusts  and  conibiues.  Good  government — 
which  means  not  only  the  well-being  of  the  citizen,  but 
the  overthrow  of  all  that  will  hurt  the  citizen— de- 
pends upon  good  men  in  office,  and  we  had  better  pay 
less  attention  to  what  we  call  trusts  and  combinations 
and  more  attention  to  those  whom  we  elect  to  office  in 
the  municipal,  State  and  national  governments. 

[There  is  very  much  truth  and  sense  in  what  the 
Rev.  Sam.  Jones  says.  We  have  much  greater  dread 
of  the  demagogue  who  goes  about  denouncing  capital- 
ists and  capital  than  we  have  of  the  so-called  "  trusts." 
Capital  is  always  a  shy  thing,  and  yet  without  it  the 
wheels  of  progress  cannot  move  round.  Once  start  a 
scare  and  it  will  take  wings  and  fly  away  to  where  it 
finds  greater  quietude  and  more  appreciation,  and  we 
shall  be  left  stranded.  The  demagogue  who  is  always 
pandering  to  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  least  in- 
structed part  of  society  is  a  thousand  times  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  well-being  of  the  people  than  all  the 
trusts  and  combines  in  existence.  Time  and  hard 
times  will  soon  bring  them  to  their  level,  but  these 
only  aggravate  the  danger  of  the  demagogue. — Ed.] 


FARHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

A  series  of  Farmers'  Institutes  will  be  held  in  South- 
side  Virginia,  commencing  Friday,  August  7th.  These 
Institutes  are  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  expenses  incident  to 
them  are  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  that  Department. 
The  State  Board,  at  .its  last  meeting,  made  an  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose.  The  Institutes  will  be  held 
as  follows : 

Chatham,  Tuesday,  August  7  ;  South  Boston,  Wed- 
nesday, the  Sth  ;  Keysville,  Thursday,  the  9th,  and 
Farmville,  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  10th  and  11th. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
will  deliver  an  address  upon  commercial  fertilizers. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges.  of  York,  Pa.,  will  speak  upon 
the  following  subjects  :  "  Fruits  ;"  "  How  to  Manage 
Commercial  Orchards;"  "Restoration  of  Worn  Out 
Soil ;"  "  Profitable  Farm  Crops  ;"  "  Diversified  Farm- 
ing ;"   "  Poultry  for  Profit." 

Prof.  S.  J.  Barber,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  will  discuss 
the  following  subjects:  "Modern  Dairying;"  "The 
Little  Things  that  are  Necessary  to  Know  in  Making 
Modern  Butter  and  Cream  ;"  "Successful  Hay  Rais- 
ing ;"  "Soil  System  ;"  " Feeding  Dairy  Cattle  ;"  and 
'How  to  Balance  the  Rations  " 

Hon.  J.  M.  Barker,  member  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture from  the  Fifth  District,  who  is  the  largest  to- 
bacco grower  in  the  State,  will  deliver  an  address 
upon  raising  the  crop. 


TOBACCO  LAND. 

I  have  a  small  plot  of  land  that  will  not  grow  to- 
bacco, but  will  grow  rank  wheat  and  clover.  The  land 
is  around  where  au  old  cabin  stood.  Please  state  what 
it  needs. 

Amherst  Co.,  Va.  C.  T.  Watts. 

Whilst  you  do  not  say  in  what  respect  the  tobacco 
raised  on  the  lands  is  deficient,  yet  we  should  assume 
from  what  you  say  as  to  the  rank  wheat  and  clover, 
that  the  land  lacks  the  mineral  fertilizers,  and  especi- 
ally potash.  We  would  advise  an  application  of  acid 
phosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash.— Ed. 


POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

What  a  system  of  postal  savings  banks  might  do 
for  the  American  people  is  suggested  by  the  statistics 
of  the  French  national  savings  banks  for  1898,  which 
have  just  been  made  public  by  the  government.  On 
January  1,  1899,  there  were  9,964,678  depositors, 
which  is  a  proportion  of  251  depositors  to  each  1,000 
of  population,  or  one  French  person  in  four,  man, 
woman  or  baby,  has  an  account  with  the  government. 
These  deposits  aggregate  4,275,261,452  francs,  an 
average  of  429  francs  per  account.  Of  these,  3,234,908, 
or  32£  per  cent.,  are  of  twenty  francs  ($4)  or  less,  and 
1,740,245,  or  17J  per  cent ,  are  of  between  21  and  100 
francs,  which  means  that  half  of  the  accounts  repre- 
sent savings  of  less  than  $20,  which  is  the  best  possi- 
ble testimonial  to  the  value  of  the  system  for  the  en- 
couragement of  small  savings.  The  depositors  come 
chiefly  from  the  working  classes.  Among  the  men, 
for  instance,  day  laborers  are  6.58  per  cent.;  artizans, 
6.71  percent.;  domestics,  3.54;  clerks,  4.46;  chiefs  of 
establishments,  5.28;  liberal  professions,  1.12;  without 
occupation,  3.49;  soldiers  and  sailors,  1.76,  and 
nomads,  .07.  Of  the  females,  domestic  servants  form 
9.81  per  cent. 


The  well-known  trainer  and  driver,  William  Bass, 
of  the  Acca  Farm,  near  this  city,  has  close  to  twenty 
head  of  trotters  and  pacers  in  the  training  stable  there, 
some  of  which  are  being  worked  for  speed  over  the 
half  mile  track  at  the  farm,  while  others  are  jogged 
daily  over  the  fine  roads  iu  the  vicinity.  Bass  gave 
Miss  Nelson,  2:11!,  her  first  lessons  in  harness,  while 
other  fast  ones  have  been  developed  and  driven  to 
their  records  by  him ;  but  among  those  now  in  his 
charge  are  several  that  he  considers  the  very  high  class. 
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To  Our  Readers. 

Whilst  taking  a  rest  during  this 
month  and  visiting  your  friends,  we 
would  ask  that  you  do  us  the  kind- 
ness to  bring  the  Planter  to  the  no- 
tice of  those  who  are  not  already 
readers  of  it.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
send  sample  copies  to  any  names 
and  addresses  sent  us,  or  to  send  a 
number  of  copies  to  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  hand  them  to  such  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends  as  they  may  think 
likely  to  become  subscribers.  If 
each  of  our  subscribers  would  only 
bear  us  in  mind  and  help  us  in  the 
way  suggested,  it  would  not  only 
be  a  kindness  done  to  us  but  would 
also  be  a  benefit  done  to  himself 
and  his  neighbor.  The  more  read- 
ers we  have  the  wider  the  area 
from  which  we  obtain  information 
and  experience,  and  the  more  in- 
teresting aud  useful  the  Planter  be- 
comes to  every  reader.  Remem- 
ber, the  price  is  now  only  50  cents 
per  year.  Every  farmer  can  afford 
this  sum. 


i      WOOD'S  NEW  CROP      \ 

\  Turnip  Seeds  j 

are  now  ready.  I 

If  your  Merchant  does  not  sell  i 
Wood's  Seeds,  write  to  us  for  ? 
special  Price-List.  Our  aim  is  to  J 
grow  and  supply  Seeds  that  me  V 
adapted  in  kind,  variety  and  ♦* 
growth  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  South,  aud  that  we  are  suc- 
ceeding is  evidenced  by  the  large 
sale  and  splendid  reputation  which 
Wood's  Seeds  enjoy. 

Circular  giving  prices  and  informa- 
tion ribou*  Seasonable  Field  Seeds, 
German  Millet,  Buckwheat,  Navy 
Beans,    Crimson  Clover,  etc.,    mailed 

on  request. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons, 

Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 

WOOD'S  FALL  CATALOGUE  issued  in 

August  tells  all  about  Crimson  Clover, 

Hairy  or  Sandvetch,  Rape,  Winter 

Turf    or    Grazing     Oats,    Seed 

Wheats,  Grasses  and  Clovers, 

Turnip  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 

Hyacinths,  Tulips  etc. 

Catalogue  mailed  free — write  for  it. 

f  r 


Valuable  book  about  it,  telling  how  tognnr  thotmnds  ol 

\  doliaraworth,  what  uedf  or  ami wbo  is  growing  it.Sent  for  10c 

AA1ER1CAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  AT  PARIS. 

Among  the  striking  and  original  ex- 
hibits at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  few 
have  occasioned  more  favorable  comment 
than  the  great  map  of  the  United  States, 
18x15  feet,  exhibited  by  the  well  known 
advertising  agency  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  of 
Chicago  and  New  York.  This,  map  is 
constructed  to  show  at  a  glance  the  vari- 
ous details  concerning  State  areas  and 
population,  number  of  publications  in 
each,  circulation  per  issue,  percentage  of 
circulation  to  population,  value  of  pub- 
lishing plants,  number  of  employees,  av- 
erage hours  of  labor,  average  wages  paid, 
and  avcage  cost  per  inch  for  yearly  ad- 
vertising. Information  of  this  nature  is 
of  especial  value  to  advertisers,  showing, 
as  it  does,  the  best  locations  in  which  to 
place  advertising,  to  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  people  and  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. 

The  firm  of  Lord  &  Thomas  has  been 
engaged  in  the  general  advertising  busi- 
ness for  over  thirty  years,  and  ranks 
among  the  largest  in  its  line.  They  pre- 
pare advertisements  for  all  classes  of  ad- 
vertisers and  place  them  in  any  publica- 
tion in  the  world. 

Copies  of  this  valuable  map  will  be 
sent  free  on  request  to  all  advertisers  who 
address  Lord  &  Thomas,  Trude  Building, 
Chicago. 

Your  best  friend  can  give  you  no  better 
advice  than  this :  "  For  impure  blood,  bad 
stomach  and  weak  nerves,  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla." 


25  gal.  pkt.,  50c. :  100  gal.,  $2.  If  druggist  can- 
not supply  send  $1.75  for  100-gal.  pkt.  to 

PURCELL,  LADD  &.  CO., 

Richmond,  va. 

Valuable  premiums  to  patrons.  Get  pamph- 
let from  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  142  Illinois 
St.,  Chicago. 


be  controlled  by  using 

Good's  Caustic  Potash  Whale 
Oil  Soap,  Xo.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  en- 
tomologists. This  soap  is  a  fertilizer  as  weU 
as  insecticide.  50  lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  100  lb.  kegs, 
$4.50.  Half  barrels,  270  lbs.,  at  3%c.  per  16. ; 
barrels,  425  lbs.,  at  3Kc.  Large  quantities, 
special   rates.     Send   for  circular. 

JAMES  GOOD. 
939-41  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia,  pa. 


S/LOS 

HOW  TO  BUILD  ask 

WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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BEWARE  OF  OINTMENTS  FOR  CA- 
TARRH THAT  CONTAIN  MER- 
CURY, 
as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense 
of  smell  "and  completely  derange  the 
whole  svstem  when  entering  it  through 
the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should 
never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions 
from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  teii  fold  to  the  good  you 
can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  To  edo,  O.,  contains  no 
mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  In  buying  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 
It  is  taken  internally,  and  made  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.  Testi- 
monials free. 

6^°  Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per 
bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

MAGAZINES. 
The  Midsummer  Holiday  Century  is 
chiefly  notable,  perhaps,  as  introducing  a 
writer  hitherto  unknown,  of  whose  power 
to  interest  those  who  "  never  read  serial 
stories,"  the  editors  feel  confident.  The 
new  comer,  Miss  Bertha  Runkle,  is  a 
young  lady  still  in  her  early  twenties  ; 
and  the  scene  she  has  chosen  for  her 
first  effort  in  fiction  is  in  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  The 
story,  which  will  run  for  several  months, 
is  called  "The  Helmet  of  Navarre."  It 
is  announced  as  a  dramatic  romance  of 
love  and  adventure,  characterized  by 
great  inventiveness  and  by  rapid  and  ab- 
sorbing action.  Among  the  characters 
are  the  King  and  his  opponent,  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne.  In  the  department 
of  fiction,  the  August  Century  contains 
also  a  humorous  monologue,  "The  Au- 
thor's Reading  in  Simpkinsville,"  by 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  and  three  other 
short  stories— by  Laura  E.  Richards, 
Lillie  Hamilton  French,  and  Mary 
Knowles  Bartlett — besides  an  interest- 
ing instalment  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's 
"  Dr.  North  and  His  Friends."  An  arti- 
cle that  takes  the  reader  far  afloat  is 
John  Burrough's  first  paper  on  the  Har- 
riman  expedition  to  Alaska  and  Behring 
Sea.  Of  the  adventurous  party  were 
John  Muir,  of  glacier  fame,  and  R. 
Swain  Gifford,  toe  painter,  who  is  one  of 
the  illustrators.  Another  out-door  pa- 
per is  Maurice  Thompson's  "  In  the 
Woods  with  the  Bow"— a  breezy  ac- 
count of  hits  and  misses  in  shooting  at 
game  birds,with  humorous  pictorial  com- 
ment by  Miss  Cory. 

The  Century  presents  in  this  number 
another  of  its  experiments  in  color  print- 
ing in  drawings  by  James  0.  Beard  and 
Potthast  accompanying  an  article  on  "The 
Treasures  of  the  New  York  Aquarium," 
by  Prof.  Charles  L.  Bristol.  The  experi- 
ment is  in  the  direction  of  delicacy 
rather  than  of  brilliancy.  A  similar 
picture  appears  on  the  cover.  Mr.  Cas- 
taigne,  who  last  month  presented  exte- 
rior scenes  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  now 
sets  forth  a  series  of  spirited  figures 
from  the  "  Palace  of  the  Dance,"  for  the 
first  of  two  papers  on  "The  Amusements 
of  the  Exposition,"  by  Jean  Schopfer. 
Intimate  acquantance  with   his  subject 


and  constant  practice  of  the  art  of  fiction 
writing  conspire  to  make  picturesque  Sir 
Walter  Besant's  bird's-eye  view  of  "The 
Riverside  of  East  London,"  with  its 
teeming  life  and  centuried  traditions. 

There  are  some  remarkable  articles  in 
The  Forum  for  August,  primus  inter  pares 
being  "The  Present  Status  of  Afghan- 
istan," by  no  less  a  dignitary  than  Sultan 
Mohammad  Khan,  Chief  Secretary  of 
that  "  buffer  country "  between  Russia 
and  Eng  and.  The  Hon.  Charles  Denby, 
late  Minister  to  China,  relates  "  How 
Peace  Was  Made  Between  China  and 
Japan,"  and  F.  F.  Hilder  writes  of  "  The 
Present  and  Future  of  the  Philippines." 
The  well-known  English  labor  leader, 
James  Keir  Hardie,  who  has  done  as 
much  as  any  one  living  to  advance  the 
interests  of  organized  labor,  analyzes  the 
present  status  of  "  Labor  and  Politics  in 
Great  Britain."  An  article  of  great  in- 
terest to  educators  is  "Child-Study  and 
its  Relation  to  Education,"  by  Prof.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  whose  essay  on  "  College 
Philosophy"  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion Borne  months  ago.  The  late  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Rome,  Mr.  Remsen 
AVhitehouse,  writes  instructively  of 
"  Some  Italian  Problems,"  and  "  Tolstoi's 
Russia,"  "  Canada  and  Imperialism," 
"  Texas— Past  and  Present,"  "  The  Negro 
Problem  in  the  South,"  are  titles  which 
will  attract  by  the  timeliness  and  in- 
terest of  the  subjects  they  represent. 

The  "  Neio  Lippincott "  for  August  brings 
out  William  Le  Queux's  latest  novel,  com- 
plete in  this  number.  "  The  Sign  of  the 
Seven  Sins "  is  a  story  of  love  and  mys- 
tery in  high  life  on  the  French  Riviera. 
The  "  Palace  of  Delight"  at  Monte  Carlo, 
that  spot  of  irresistible  fascination,  is 
conspicuous  in  the  earlier  pages.  The 
strong  plot  compels  intense  interest  until 
the  clearing  up  of  mysteries  at  Paris.  Al- 
together, the  tale  is  so  exhilarating  that 
it  is  sure  to  find  favor  with  summer  read- 
ers everywhere 

Among  the  remarkably  good  short  sto- 
ries of  the  month,  of  which  there  are 
four,  Seumas  MacManus  has  contributed 
a  jolly  Irish  sketch  which  is  a  guranteed 
cure  for  the  "blues."  It  is  called  "Two 
Cockneys  and  a  Conspirator." 

One  is  reminded  of  Marryat's  romances 
in  reading  in  the  August  St.  Nicholas 
Reginald  Gourlay's  story  of  "The  Lucky 
Lieutenant."  The  difference  between 
Midshipman  Easy,  or  one  of  his  fellows, 
and  the  Hon.  John  O'Brien,  is  that  the 
former  was  fictitious  and  the  latter  real. 
The  young  Irish  officer  lived  through  a 
series  of  hairbreadth  escapes  by  sea  and 
land,  and  eloped  at  last  with  his  old  love, 
who  brought  him  half  a  million  sterling, 
the  marriage  occurring,  of  course,  at 
Gretna  Green.  The  explosion  of  the 
Lieutenant's  ship  prepares  the  reader  for 
an  account  of  "  The  Greatest  Explosion 
of  Historic  Times,"  that  of  the  volcano 
of  Krakatua,  in  1883,  the  noise  of  which 
was  heard  three  thousand  miles  away. 
Less  shocking  in  its  results  was  the  over- 
turning by  strikers  of  a  railway  car  in 
which  the" Rev.  Chas.  M.  Sheldon,  author 
of  "  In  His  Steps,"  was  making  "A  Trip 
with  a  Professional  Rain  maker" — a  story 


44  A  Contented  Mind 

Is  a  Continual  Feast." 

'But  for  a  contented  mind  you  must 
have  a  healthy  body,  and  this  is  possible 
only  by  making  and  keeping  the  blood 
pure.  This  is  just  ivhat  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rilla  does,  and  that  is  <zvhy  it  cures  dis- 
ease and  gives  abounding  health  in  place 
of  illness  and  debility. 

Morning  Fatigue— "  I  suffered  tvilh 
a  tired  feeling  and  headache  every  morn- 
ing and  evening.  I  took  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rilla,  and  got  relief.  It  also  cured  me  of 
the  grip  and  of  catarrh  of  12  years  dura- 
tion." Mrs.  Jennie  Horner,  Stoystcwn,  Pa. 

Be  sure  to  get  only  Hood's  because 


To  Repair 
Broken    Arti- 
cles use 


Ktjf.  for  urui 

eeley 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


For  Drunkenness  and 
Drug  Using. 


Please  write  1 

<'..       .pondeM* 
eoutideiiUal. 

THE 
KEELEY 

INSTITUTE. 

Dipt.  W; 

ereensbore.lUJ. 


SIICIUIUL 


ft     ......... 

JPW  FELLSWORTH     LIME   WORKS, 

■   "REEVES  CATT,Agt.,Bodley,AugiistaCo.,Va. 
Also  No.  1  Rock  Lime  for  building.    Send 
for  card  with  price-list. 


DE&TH  to  Heaves 


Coushsand  nistemp- 
er  isNEWTON'S  CURE. 
Best  of  references.  91 
per  can.  Ex.  allowed 
NEWTON  HORSE  REMEDY  CO.  (T)  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Cured  by  >  >  >  > 

SCHMIDT  TREATMENT 

GARDINER  BROS., 
Preston  St.  and  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


MILK  FEVER 


Sbarplee  Cream  Separators-profitable  dairying 
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|IT  sows  just! 


rain   drill  that  wins  in  competition 

with  all  otherw,  the  only  out)  that  hows  fertil- 

,    izer  surely  all  the  time,  even  when  it's  in  bad 

condition,  lumpy  and  lull  of  trash.    Get  the 

IMPROVED  LOW  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

Made  with  Hoes  or  Discs 

■  Cannot  clog  and  will  not  hunch.  Force  feed  in  fact  as 
well  sis  in  name.  Simplest,  tm.st  accurate  and  lightest 
running.  Drill  sows  all  binds  of  grain,  corn  and  peas 
with  absolute  regularity.  Our  new  corn  planter  attach- 
ment furnished  if  desired  without  extra  cost. 
''  ."•.n.l  for  complete  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  farm  implement*  nml   machinery. 

A.  B.  FAKQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Use  the  SPAWGLER 

LOW-DOWN       f 


GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRIl  L.  Best  on  earth. 
Absolutely  positive  force  feed.  Light  draft. 
Fully  warranted.  Wiite  for  Drill  Book  ar>d 
prices.    It  will  pay  you. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  Vork,  Pa. 


HENCH 

FORCE  FEED 


DROPOUTS  GRAIN 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 


Many  point 
of  superi 
ority;  it  i 

geared  from 
the      centre. 
Quantity    of 
grain    and  fertil 
can  be  changed 
operation  without  the 
of  gear  wheels.    Fully  guaranteed/ 
Positively   accurate  in  quan- 
tity     Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con- 
vinced      Agents  wanted.     Circulars  free.     Addr 
HENCH  &  DROMGOLD,  lUfrN,  York,  Pa. 

HAIRY  VETCH, 

Also  called  Sand  Vetch 

The  most  productive  and  nutritious  winter 
forage  plant  grown.  Fall  Catalogue  telling 
about  all  Seeds  and  Grain  for  fall  sowing 
mailed  to  any  one  interested  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

■SEEDSMEN,    -^     RICHMOND,  VA. 


"  founded  on  fact,"  which  he  tells  in  this 
number  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Four  short  stories,  the  beginning  of  one 
serial,  and  the  concluding  chapters  of  an- 
other, give  the  August  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal claim  to  the  title  of  Midsummer  Story 
Number.  There  are  besides  upwards  of 
thirty  other  features :  "  College  Girls' 
Larks  and  Pranks,"  "  The  Haunted 
Houses  of  New  England,"  "  Mv  Summer 
with  Some  Chipmunks,"  "A  Missionary 
in  the  Great  AVest,"  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady,  "  How  a  Girl  Can  Work  Her 
Way  Through  College,"  "  Conversation 
and  Good  Form  in  Public  Places,"  etc. 
Pictorially,  the  August  Journal  is  made 
unusually  sumptuous  by  the  work  of 
nine  illustrators  and  by  innumerable 
photographs.  "  Through  Picturesque 
America"  will  command  particular  at- 
tention, and  Howard  Chandler  Christy's 
"American  Girl  in  Society "  is  another 
notable  artistic  feature.  A  waltz,  "Gold- 
en Poppies,"  is  attuned  to  the  slumber- 
ous summer  days,  and  is  exceedingly 
pretty.  From  cover  to  cover,  the  August 
Journal  is  entertaining  and  attractive. 
By  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia. One  dollar  a  year ;  ten  cents  a 
copy. 

REPORTS. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Office  of  Road  Inqui- 
ries.    Circular  35.     Road   Improve- 
ment in  New  York. 
The  Crop  Reporter,  July,  1900. 

Alabama  Experiment  Station,  Auburn, 
Ala.     Bulletin  108.    Tomatoes. 

Arkansas  Experiment  Station,  Fayette- 
ville,  Ark.  Bulletin  61.  Annual 
plants  for  summer  hay  and  pasture, 
winter  hay  and  pasture,  and  for  for- 
age or  coarse  fodder.  Permanent 
plants  for  meadow  and  pasture. 
Special  crops  for  pig  grazing. 

California  Experiment  Station,  Berkley, 
Cal.  Bulletin  129.  Report  on  the 
Condition  of  Olive  Culture  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Col.  Bulletin  54.  Apiary  Ex- 
periments. 

Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  Lexing- 
ington,  Ky.  Bulletin  86.  Inspection 
and  Analyses  of  Foods. 
Bulletin  87.  Kentucky  forage  plants. 
The  Grasses.  Analyses  of  some  Ken- 
tucky Grasses. 

Louisiana    Experiment    Station,    Baton 
Rouge,  La.   Bulletin  59.   Sugar  Cane. 
Bulletin  60.    Charbon  (Anthrax). 

Maine  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me. 
How  to  Fight  Cucumber  Enemies. 

Maryland  Experiment  Station,  College 
Park,  Md.  Bulletin  66.  Lime  Sources 
and  Relation  to  Agriculture. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  Quarterly, 
College  Park,  Md.  Analyses  of  Feed 
Stuffs  sold  in  Maryland. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station,  Agricultu- 
ral   College,    Mich.      Bulletin    179. 
Sugar  Beet  Investigations. 
Bulletin  180.    Some  Insects  of  the  year 
1899. 


^ADVANTAGES  j 

of Jilowd.'wnwau-nn^m-hnsease  5 

,  of  loading,  saving  of  heavy  lift-  J 

l\  Ing,  (saving  the  Un-I  from  tut  ting  upand  « 

rutting,  :iit)  derived  from  using  asetof  • 

Electric  Steel  Wheels: 

;  They  convert  your  old  wagon  into  a  low  • 

'  down  handy  wagon  at  the  lowest  posii-  • 

blecost.    They  are  made  of  steel  with  J 

either   direct  or  staggered    oval  steel  * 

spokes.  They  are  made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  « 

wagon.     A  set  of  these  wheels  means  J 

t  yon  have  practically  two  wagons: — A  low  one  for  the  2 


ny  height  yo 


TROT     PIPE  ^o 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup- 
lings furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.loti  of  merchan- 
dise  for  HOME,  FARM  AND  FIELD-- 
from  Sheriff s'  and  Receivers'  Sales. 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth- 
ing. Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Slawi  Tools.  Ma- 
chinery, 4c,  4c,  4c,    AT    HALF    PRICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.w-  SmSIeof* 


Shipped  Subject  to  Inspection. 

rd  to  write  us  and  you  get 


t 


Send  for  Catalogue  aud  Samples. 

ASBESTOS  MFG.  CO., 

426  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA.,    P 


THE  IMPROVED 


Chamberlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  C.  S.  A. 
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lakes  short  roads. 


(jREASE 

^•^■Food  for  everything 


ind  light  loads. 


rything 
that  runs  on  wheels. 

Sold  Everywhere. 
Blade  by  STANDARD  OIL.  CO. 


1  Axle  Grease  *£%&&.  , 

m  Its  wearing  qualitiesareunsurpassed,  ac-  m 
X  tually  outlasting  3  bxs.  any  other  brand.  \ 
0  Not  affected  by  heat.  «S-Get  the  Genuine,  t 
4y%,  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  <%/*4 


After  Being  on  the  Market  TEN  YEARS, 

The  ACME  Engine  Still  Leads 

For  Churning, 
Cutting  &  Grind- 
ing Feed,  Filling 
Siloes,  Sawing 
Wood,  Elevating 
Water,  and  all 
Farm  and  Gene- 
ral Uses  where 

Small  Power  i» 
Required. 


No  Skilled  Engi- 
neer required. 


ROCHESTER  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS. 
No.  1 7  Frank  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BAILEY'S  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

Runs  34  hours  a  day  and  365  days 
a  year. 
40  year's  experience.       Water  for  House, 
Water  for  Stock. 
Water  for  Irrigation. 
Once  started  costs  one 
cent  per  month.    As  sim- 
ple as  a  wheelbarrow  and 
as  efficient  as  a  Corliss 
Engine.     Information 
and  instruction  in  plain 
terms.  Prices  on  Ram  or 
complete  outfit  by  return 
mail.    Address 

PRYCE  W.  BAILET, 
EXPERT  Seneca  Tails,  H.T. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ..'.',% 

rlul.      Uuurnnteed.        Double 
..__  and  Combination  Benin 

/  OSGOOD,^,^ 

BINCHAMTON.N.Y. 


When   you    write    to   an   advertiser, 
mention  The  Southern  Planter 


Missouri  Experiment  Station,  Columbia, 
Mo.     Bulletin   49.     The   Apple  Or- 
chard. 
Bulletin  50.    A  Test  of  Spray  Nozzles. 
New  Mexico  Experiment.  Station.  Mesilla 
Park,  N.  M.     Bulletin  32.     Grasses 
and  Forage  Crops. 
Bulletin  33.    Notes  from  the  San  Juan 
Sub-station. 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.     Bulletin  170.    Corn  Cul- 
ture in  North  Carolina. 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  King- 
ston, R.  I.    Bulletin   06.     Effects  of 
Lime  upon  Grasses  and  Weeds. 
Bulletin  67.     Commercial   Fertilizers. 
Bulletin  68.    Treatment  of  Sandy  Soils 
of  Rhode  Island. 
South    Dakota    Experiment     Station, 
Brooking,  South  Dak.    Bulletin  66. 
Drought-Resisting  Forage  Plants  at 
Highmore,  S '  D. 
Bulletin  67.     Watermelons  and  Musk- 
melons  in  South  Dakota  . 
Virginia    Weather    Bureau,    Richmond, 

Va.     Report  for  June,  1900. 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  West  Indies.    Planting  in  To- 
bago. 

PAMPHLET. 
Orchard    Technique.    By   W.    B.    Al- 
wood,  Experiment  Station,   Blacksburg, 
Va. 

CATALOGUES. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  (State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College). 
Catalogue  for  1899-1900. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Catalogue  of  Pot-grown  Strawberries  for 
Summer  Planting. 

Alexander  Seed  Company,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Summer  and  Fall  Catalogue. 

PREMIUM   LISTS. 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  So- 
ciety, South  Carolina.  Thirty-second  An- 
nual Fair  at  Columbia,  S.  O,  October  29th 
to  November  2d,  1900. 

Rockingham  (Va.)  Horse  and  Colt 
Show,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  August  22d  and 
23d,  1900. 

Condensed  Report  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June,  1900. 

SALES  FROM  BACON  HALL  FARM, 
MD. 

Mr.  Gillet  reports  the  following  recent 
sales,  with  the  remark  that  enquiries  are 
constant  and  demand  good. 

Herefords. — T.  J.  Myers,  of  Maryland, 
buys  "  Emperor  Barker"  and  "  Mabel,"  a 
splendid  pair  to  start  a  herd. 

Donets. — T.  J.  Myers,  of  Maryland, 
buys  4  head  ;  R.  N.  Pollard  (second  or- 
der), 1  Dorset ;  Ed.  0.  Lasater,  of  Texas, 
13  rams;  Fletcher  &  Wilson,  of  Virginia, 
2  rams ;  Fred.  J.  Shute,  of  Texas  (third 
order  this  year),  2  Dorset  ewes. 

Berkshires. — T.  J.  Myers,  of  Maryland, 
1  sow,  "  Duchess ;"  W.  S.  Cummings,  of 
North  Carolina,  pair  Berkshires;  Louis 
de  La  Croix,  of  North  Carolina,  1  boar. 


CHIGKAMAUGA.. 

Pea  Hullersr  Hay  Presses 


Require  less 
power  and  do- 
better  work 
than  any 
other  ma- 
chines of  their 
kind. 

They  never 
fail  to  give- 
satisfaction. 

Write  for 
circulars, 
prices,  etc. 


Chattanooga  Implement  &  Mfg.  Co. 

EAST  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


AHAYCROPJ' 

ttis  niMketed.    BalelTlltty    ^^^£   i 

finds  a  ready  market  anywhere,  cs^=~^&0P'%g 

Bating  Presses] 


slent  and  r. 


Hoi'teand 
IJJ?        St m  Power. 
Feed  hole  53x30  inches.     Thev  are  built  to  last.      Require  the  min- 
imum of  power.     Write  for  FREE  illustrated  catalogue,       e 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.-  I  ISSHampsbire  St.,QUINCY,  ILL. 


.'IWJ'MISi™  HDRSli/ 

'    I  let  lila'    LIU      _i«m.      HAND  POWER 

L  ALL  STEEL 


FAMOUS 

-.  MFC.C0 

&      CHICAGO. U.S.A 


WOOD  **° 
STEEL 


The  Mietz  &  Weiss  KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Cheapest  and  safest 
power  known  foj 
pumping  water, 
grinding  corn,  sepa- 
rating cream,  sawing 
wood,  and  all  power 
purposes,  asp-Send 
for  catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ, 
1X8  Mott  Street, 
New  York. 


For  POULTRYMEN  ! 

rThe  "DAISY"  BONE  CUTTERS 

The  Best  in  the  World. 
"Geni"  Clover  Cutter.     The  $5 
Shell  and  Corn  Mill,  Farm  Feed 

Mills,  Power  Mills. 
lend  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 
WILSON   BROS.,    Easton,   Pa. 


Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  37-25. 
With  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  $u.oo, 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  steel 
or  rubber  tire.  Send  for  catalogue 
\  giving  prices  on  wheels  %  to  4  in. 
tread,  with  instruction,  for  ordering. 
Rubber  tire  buggies,  865.  Bupgy  tops, 
'$5.90.  Special  grade  wheels  for  repair 
work,  85.50,  if  you  write  to-day. 

W.  V.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGONS 

■■v. ■■■1  in  •  1 1] :t I iU    pfrtiitctb,  durability.   Carry  4000  I  ha, 
Thaj  areLowprleeT 
but  not  cheap, 
Kleetrle  Steel 
Wheels-straight 
or*tO(rgeredoval 
"^fc  I    IJF    spokes.     Any  height,  -**ljt 

^LJ^      any  width  of  lire  tofit  any  watrrni.  Catalogue  FREE. 
ELECTKlc  tVHEELCO.,    Box  146.    Qulnoy.lils. 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

35  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 


er than  wood  fence.     Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.    Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

428  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO.  IND.,  O    S.  A 

THE  NEW    MAN  LOVE    SELF-OPENING   GATE 

All  Sales  Direct  from  Factory  at  First  Price. 

No  Agents. 
You  Save  the 
Dealer's  Profit. 
High-Grade 
Equipments. 

CATALOG   FREE. 

MANLOVE  GATE  COMPANY,  MILTON, INDIANA 


We  Make  Our  Own 


Steel,  Rod?,  and  Wire  used  in  Page  Fences; 
Cut  down  the  prices,  and  can  furnish  promptly. 
FAfil  WOVEN  tVIKK  I'KNCKfO..  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


»SFENGE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.      Bull- 
strong.    Chicken, 
tight.    Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.     Kullv  Warranted.    Catalog  Free. 
FENCE  CO. 
Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  9.  A. 


;FENCEmH5 


mm 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY 

Half  cost  of  Netting; 

Requires  few  posts,  no 

rails.    Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  y  y  y  y  y  \ 

Cemeterv  Fences.  Freight  paid   >  O  VA. 

KANSAS  STEEL  S  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  Citt,  mo. 


If  YOU  want  a  profita- 
ble investment  buy 
WY  MAN'S    UP-TO-DATE 
WELL-BORING  MACHINE 
It  makes  150  or  more 
drops  of  drill  per  min- 
ute and  has  more  good 
points  otherwise  than 
all    other    makes    of 
drills  combined  Circu- 
lar free. 
CHAS.  E.  WYMAN.  Martinsburg.  md. 


Mention  Southern  Pta n ler  when  you  write. 


PAINT  TALKS-XXX. 
Progress  in  Painting. 

It  is  too  often  assumed  by  paint  con- 
sumers and  paint  manufacturers  that 
though  everything  else  used  by  civilized 
man'has  been  subject  to  improvement, 
the  last  possible  advance  in  paint  manu- 
facture was  made  about  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Think  of  it!  While  the  pul- 
verized spiders,  crushed  lizards,  and 
brayed  earthworms  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  Pharmacopoeia  have  given  place 
to  the  quinine,  cocaine,  and  phenacetine, 
of  modern  medicine;  while  the  sedan 
chair  and  the  post  chaise  of  "German 
George"  have  been  superseded  by  the 
trolley  car  and  the  automobile  ;  while 
the  tallow  dip  of  the  Hanoverian  period 
has  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
electric  light;  and  while  the  old  post 
rider  has  been  run  to  earth  by  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone,  paint  is  to  re- 
main unimproved.  In  other  words,  those 
good  old  bunglers  of  the  days  "when 
George  the  First  was  king"  in  some  way 
managed  to  discover  the  secret  of  making 
perfect  paint. 

Of  course  it  is  not  true,  and  when  the 
assertion  is  made  it  is  only  for  effect. 
The  only  foundation  for  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  essentials  of  the  generally  used  pro- 
cess for  making  white  lead  were  known 
several  hundred  years  ago.  But  the 
white  lead  made  by  the  same  process  to- 
day is  better  paint  than  any  white  lead 
known  to  our  ancestors,  and  new  process- 
es for  turning  metallic  lead  into  hydroxy- 
carbonate,  oxide,  and  sulphide  of  lead, 
have  been  invented,  and  are  producing 
white  pigments,  that  are  in  some  respects 
superior. 

But  the  one  discovery  that  revolutibn- 
ized  painting  (for  to  it  was  due  the  pro- 
duction of  house  paints,  properly  so  call- 
ed), was  zinc  white  It  was  introduced 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  naturally,  like 
all  new  discoveries,  was  run  "into  the 
ground  "  by  the  enthusiasts.  It  was  used 
for  every  purpose,  proper  and  improper, 
until  the  painters  of  that  day  at  last  went 
to  the  other  extreme. 

Since  then  it  has  gradually  found  its 
place,  which  is,  for  interior  use,  where  it 
should  be  used  straight,  and  for  exterior 
use  as  a  fortifier  and  preserver  of  white 
lead,  or  as  the  white  base  of  combination 
paints  not  containing  lead. 

There  are  certain  practical  objections 
to  the  use  of  unmixed  zinc  on  exteriors, 
These  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  and, 
when  overcome,  no  better  white  paint 
than  pure  zinc  has  yet  been  discovered. 
But  the  care  necessary  to  overcome  them 
is  not  worth  the  while,  when  nearly  its 
full  value  can  be  gained  by  using  it  in 
combination  with  other  pigments.  In 
combination  with  white  lead,  it  prevents 
chalking  and  discoloring,  while  in  com- 
bination with  the  "inert"  pigments,  it 
permits  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  en- 
during qualities  of  those  pigments  with- 
out sacrificing  opacity  or  color. 

Stanton  Dudley. 

The  automobile  will  not  balk, 
As  does  the  equine  brute, 

Nor  run  away,  nor  yearn  for  hay, 
Nor  get  the  "  epizoot. ' 

— Elliott's  Magazine. 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  were  first  and 
have  always  been  kept 
best.  They  have  always  led 
in  improvements,  which 
imitating  machines  must 
await  the  expiration  of 
patents  to  use.  The  20th 
Cektcry  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  car 
pacity  and  efficiency.  The; 
are  immeasurably  superior 
to  any  other  system  or 
method  that  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  separation 
of  cream— saving  $0-  to 
$10.-  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system 
and  $3.-  to  $■'>.-  over  any 
other  centrifugal  method. 

All  sizes,  stylesand  prices 
—$r,o.-  to  §soo.- 
Send  for  new  "  20th  Century  "  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


SEE  AND  WONDER. 

Automatic  Cream  Separator 

Simple;  easy  to  operate ;  durable;  saves 
half  the  labor.  Butter-making  simpli- 
fied. More  and  better  butter.  Farmers' 
and  Agents'  Gold  Mine.  Price,  82.50; 
worth  $100.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
jAgents  wanted.  An  toma tic  Cream 
Separator  Co.,  Box  27,  Qnincy,  111. 


SADLER'S  COW  FETTER 

Is  warranted  to  make  the  worst 
kicking  cow  gentle  to  milk  in  two 
days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  nervous  heifers. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  Illus- 
trated circulars  sent  free.  Address 

Warren,  Trumbull  County,  0. 


IMPERIAL 


Pulverizer,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Roller. 

Leads  them 

#IW#tWf  a11- 

.  :ik-^\i*KhW.£  Send  for 

;;l  ^°°^  Circulars. 

THE  PETERSON   MFG.  CO.,    Kent,  Ohio. 


ironE^^ 


THE  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  HEED 

We  hare  on  hand  25  OW  square 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  S 
flat,  corrugated  or  "\  "  crimped,   a  j     wp 
Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  Xl.fQ 

100  square  feet ^ 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet 
required  to  lay  this  roofing. 


It  saoh  orde 


■ient  paint  to 


CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO, 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 
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FARQUHAR 

VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

AND 

AJAX  S  ENGINE 


nils  or  wheels. 
Strong  ami  safe.  No  Far- 
quhar  Boiler  has  ever 
exploded,  ^end  for  catalog 
of  Portable  En  L'ines.Sh  ingle 
Wills. Threshing  Machines. 
Stationary  Engines  and  Boilers, 
and  Standard  Agricultural  Im 
A. B. FARQUHAR  CO., Ltd.,  York,  Pa.' 


Crimson  Clover, 

The  King  of  Soil  Improvers, 

Makes  fine  winter  and  spr;ng;  grazing, 
splendid  early  green  feed  or  a  good  hay  crop. 
Our  seed  is  thoroughly  matured  and  of  tested 
germination. 

V\  rite  for  prices  and  Fall  Catalogue  telling 
about  all  Seeds  and  Grain  for  Fall  sowing. 

T.  W,  Wood  &  Sons, 

SEEDSHEN,    ^    RICHMOND,  VA. 


°^  tHe  S^ 


KFI R E  & :  M  AR INE)i 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

ASSETS,    Z  $800,000. 

OIR  CTORS  : 

Wm.  H.  Palmer,  D.  O.  Davis, 

E.  B.  Addison,  Wm.  Joslah  Leake, 

W.  Otto  Nolting. 


WM.  H.  PALMER, 

w.  h.  McCarthy, 


President. 
Secretary. 


There  are  cheap  and  beautiful  homfcg  ic 
the  "  8unny  South,"  near  the  sea,  and 
near  that  thriving  seaport  city,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  for  thousands  of  people  who  want 
happy  homes  in  a  mild,  healthful,  and  de- 
lightful climate,  a  kind  and  productive  soil, 
the  very  best  marketB  in  the  world,  the 
very  lowest  freight  rates,  good  social,  edu- 
cational, and  religious  privileges,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  other  both  natural  and 
acquired  advantages,  to  be  found  in  any 
other  one  section  of  the  Union. 

The  "Cornucopia  "  tells  you  all  aoout 
the  beautiful  section  of  country  aronnd 
Norfolk,  Va.  Send  for  (free)  sample  copies. 

Address  "Cornucopia,"  212  Main  St., 
Norfolk,  Va. 


HALF  THE  PRICE  USUALLY  PAID. 
Roller  &  Fleming,  Shenandoah  Alum 
Springs,  Va.,  say  :  "  The  Five-ton  Wagon 
Scales  bought  of  you  have  been  in  use 
over  twelve  months,  and  have  given  en- 
tire satisfaction.  We  had  them  put  up  as 
per  your  printed  instructions,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  we  can  balance  them  so  that 
by  simply  throwing  a  pocket-knife  on  the 
platform  the  beam  goes  up.  We  think 
you  deserve  the  patronage  of  all  who 
wish  to  buy  Scales,  as  they  can  get  a  Scale 
as  good  as  the  best  for  half  the  money 
usually  paid  for  scales.  We  most  cheer- 
fully recommend  them  to  the  public." 


We  rarely  talk  price  in  our  advertise- 
ments, but  wait  until  we  know  you  want 
to  buy.  Then  we  can  usually  satisfy  our 
friends  that  we  are  offering  the  best  value 
for  their  money.  There  is  no  use  in  pay- 
ing extravagant  prices  when  you  can  get 
an  Osgood  for  a  good  deal  less  money. 
The  Osgood  has  advantages  over  any 
other  Scale  made— forged  iron,  steel  lined 
loops,  strong  castings,  heavy  brass  beams, 
double  or  compound  ;  adjustable  bearings, 
protected  from  the  weather;  every  part 
interchangeable.  No  loss  of  time  in  re- 
pairing. No  sending  of  broken  levers  to 
factory.  Write  us  for  further  particulars. 
Osgood  Scale  Co.,  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
If  you  know  a  friend  who  is  talking 
Scales,  it  will  pay  you  to  w-rite  us.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  No  advance  in  price  on 
account  of  trusts. 

BLACK  LEG. 
This  disease,  although  most  trouble- 
some in  the  spring  and  fall,  is  also  liable 
to  break  out  during  the  summer.  How- 
ever, calves  can  be  protected  against  black 
leg  with  Black  Leg  Vaccine  in  the  same 
way  that  human  beings  are  protected 
against  smallpox  with  smallpox  vaccine. 
Following  Pasteur's  discovery  of  anthrax 
vaccine,  the  Black  Leg  (symptomatic  an- 
thrax) Vaccine  was  developed  by  Arlo- 
ing,  Cornevin  and  Thomas.  For  some 
years  these  celebrated  scientists  have 
been  associated  with  the  Pasteur  Vaccine 
Co.,  of  Paris,  France,  and  Chicago,  111., 
who  introduced  the  vaccine  into  North 
America  in  1S95.  Their  success  in  the 
United  States  is  phenomenal,  nearly  two 
million  ealvea  in  the  United  States  and 
(  anada  having  been  duly  protected 
against  blackleg  with  the  Pasteur  Com- 
pany's vaccine  during  the  last  five  years. 
The  reputation  of  "  Pasteur  Vaccine"  is, 
therefore,  well  established,  and  there  is 
nothing  experimental  about  it.  It  can 
always  be  relied  upon,  as  it  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  discoverers  themselves,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  original  and  genuine  ar- 
ticle. An  interesting  volume  containing 
full  particulars  regarding  black  I 
its  preventive  treatment  with  "Pasteur 
Vaccine,"  as  well  as  otlicial  endorsements 
and  a  large  number  of  testimonials  from 
prominent  American  stock-raisers  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  application  to  Pasteur 
Vaccine  Co.,  Chicago,  or  to  its  Branch 
Offices  at  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Fort  Worth  and  San  Francisco. 


Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

(State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College) 

AT  BLACKSBURG,  VA. 
A  Southern  Institute  of  Technology. 

Thirty  instructors.  Thoroughly  equipped 
shops,  laboratories,  and  infirmary.  Farm  of 
four  hundred  acres,  steam  heating  and  elec- 
tric lights  iu  dormitories.  Degree  courses  in 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Civil,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering.  Applied  I 
try  and  General  Science.  Shorter  courses  In 
practical  Agncultureand  practical  Mechanics. 

Total  coal  of  session  of  nine  months, 
including  tuition  and  other  fees,  board, 
washing,  text-books,  medical  attendance, 
etc.,  about  (196.00.  Cost  to  State  students, 
about  51(i.i.0il.  Xext  session  begins  September 
21,  11)00.  For  catalogue  and  other  information, 
apply  to      J.  M.  McBRYDE.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres. 


Splendid  Estate 

FOR  SALE. 

605  Acres  (400  open),  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock River,  in  Middlesex  Co., 
known  as  "Rosegill."  The  open  land 
Is  in  good  condition,  and  is  suitable  for 
grain  and  stock  raising.  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk  steamers  pass  daily.  Has 
also  a  good  oyster  front ;  good  fishing, 
and  grand  forests  of  Oak,  Chestnut,  and 
Pine.  Ten  room  mansion,  with  portico 
on  four  sides.  All  necessary  out-build- 
ings. A  good  paying  grain  mill  goes 
with  the  place.  This  place  can  be  had 
at  a  low  price,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
Send  for  fuller  description,  or  informa- 
tion to  G.  G.  TEMPLE,  Danville,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 

Farm  in  Halifax  Co.,  Va. 

I1,  miles  from  main  line  Southern  Ry.  500 
acres;  425  clear,  75  timber.  Main  dwelling,  7 
rooms,  frome,  kitchen  and  out-houses,  situ- 
ated in  grove.  Mile  from  Scottsburg.  S  miles 
from  So.  Boston.  Three  schools  in  neighbor- 
hood ;  four  Jchurches.  Land  adapted  princi- 
pally to  wheat,  corn  and  tobacco.  Good 
water.    Price,  54,250.    Apply  to 

W.  W.  WILLIAMSON.  Danville,  Va. 


Settle  DownJnJMiddje Jrjjnia. 

We  have  established  a  number  of  settle- 
ments around  Meherriu,  Va.  Germans  and 
Americans  coming  from  almost  any  State  in 
the  Union,  are  prospering  here.  Laud,  climate, 
water,  soil,  market  opportunities  very  good. 
Land  from  $4.  to  $15.  per  acre.  Any  terms. 
Write  for  our-  booklet,  21  pages,  in  ejerman  ; 
will  be  sent  free.  Farms  from  20  to  1000  acres, 
all  prices. 

JOSEPH  FRANK'S  SOUTHERN 
COLONIZATION  BUREAU, 

Meherrin,  Virginia. 


pf-vp    C  f\\f>  A  RAPPAHAN  NOCK 
I    V/l      OUlV^FARM     18   miles    below 

Fredericksburg,  eontaining750  acres,  liOO  under 
cultivation  or  in  grass,  400  fit ts,  well  watered 
and  in  good  condition.  Dwelling  with  11 
rooms;  best  water  in  yard;  grounds  and 
view  very  line.  Healthy.  8 acres  in  fruit.  In 
a  mile  of  two  wharves,  and  in  four  hours  run 
of  Washington.  Terms  liberal. 
W.  R.  TAYLOR.  Comorn  P.  0..  King  George,  Co..Va. 


A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 
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SUPERIOR 


GRAIN  AND^^^ 
FERTILIZER  DRILLS 


jVTO  PREPARATION  of  land  is  necessary  in  wheat  fields  in  order  to  work  this  drill.     Farmers  can 
go  into  their  wheat  stubble  fields  right  after  harvest  and  sow  Cow-Peas  to  perfection.     It 
also  sows  all  other  grains  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

MM  THE    ORIGINAL,  DISC   DRILL.  MM 


MADE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 


SOWS 

COW 
PEAS. 

Beardei 

OR 

RUST= 
PROOF 
OATS. 


ONE  MAN,  OR  BOY.  OPERATES 
THE  LARGEST  SUPERIOR 
DRILL  WITH  EASE.    J*    J*    J* 


Sows  ONE=THIRD  MORE  land 
in  a  day,  and  does  better 
work  than  any  other  drill  on 
earth. 


NEVER 
CLOGS. 

Always 
Works. 

SAVES 
SEED, 
TIME 

AND 

LABOR. 


SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILLS  represent  the  best  value  for  the  money  invested.    They  have  the  most  perfect  grain 
and  fertilizer  feeds — positive  and  sure  in  action,  and  never  fail  to  sow  the  required  amount  of  both  grain  and 
fertilizer.     You  are  sure  of  even  distribution  of  seed  sown  at  a  regular  uniform  depth.    It  surpasses  the  Hoe 
Drill  because  it  will  not  choke  in  trash,  and  never  bunches  or  breaks.    Superior  Disc  Drills  will  seed  one=third 
more  land  per  day  than  any  other  drill  and  do  better  work.    No  other  drill  wears  as  long  without  repairs.    There  are 
no  removable  gears — no  traps— on  the  Superior.     Money  spent  for  Superior  implements  represents  a  safe,  profitable 
and  permanent  investment     THEY  WEAR.    THEY  LAST. 

EASY  to  Buy ;  EASY  on  Team  ;  EASY  to  Work.  It's  well  worth  your  while  to  ask  about  this  drill.  Write  us 
now.  Our  new  catalogue  D  is  fine.  Tells  about  all  Superior  implements,  and  is  free  to  all.  Your  request  on  a 
POSTAL  CARD  WILL  BRING  IT. 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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Virginia  Farms 

All  prices  and  sizes.    Free  list  on  application. 
WM.  B.  P1ZZINI  CO.,  Richmond,  V». 


F IUF   TADMQ  '»  the  great  fruit,  grain  and 

ririL  iBnlilo  stock  section  of  Virginia. 

Best  climate  and  water  In  the  U.  S.  Near 
great  markets,  with  best  educational  advan- 
tages.   For  further  information,  address 

Sam'i  B.  Woods,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$3  per  Acre  and  upwards. 

Easy   Payments.     Catalogue   Free. 

GEO.  E.  CRAWFORD  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


FourBlue  GrassStock  Farms 

In  Smyth,  Washington,  and  Wythe  Counties, 
Virginia.  Fine  for  Grazing,  Farming  and 
Fruit  Growing.  For  particulars,  call  on  or 
write 

GEO.  W.  RICHARDSON.  Marion.  Va. 


"Cpw*.  Cn  1p  Farm of  100  Acres, 
FU1  «3alC    Near  Crewe,  Va. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  Ry.  has  its 
shops  at  this  point.  House  of  3  rooms, 
nice  shade.  One  mile  from  town. 
Price,  $850. 

"  BARGAIN,"  care  So.  Planter. 


We  Bind... 

Your  Magazines,  Southern . . 
Planters,  or  any  other  books 

Prices  Low. 
Satisfactory  work  guaranteed. 

*         Job  Printing  Neatly  Executed 

S.  B.  ADKINS  &  CO., 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


FOR    SALE— The    Molstein    Bull, 

Clothi.de  Marks  Count  2d 

Two  and  one-half  years  old.  Out  of  Nether- 
land  Stella,  by  Clothilde  Marks  ('(unit.  The 
dam  of  Netherland  Stella  is  Stella  Astls, -1th, 
60  lbs.  milk  a  day.  Grand-dam  [mpcrted 
Stella  Ast is,  75  lbs.  iu  a  day— lfi.GOOIbs.  milk  in 
one  year.  Clothilde  Marks  Count—:*  of  bis 
nearest  female  ancestors  averaged  16,000  lbs. 
milk  in  one  year,  and  'JO  lbs.  butter  iu  a  week. 

For  further  Information,  address, 

T.  O.  SANDV,  Burkeville,  Va. 


A  BARGAIN 

For  sale  a  KENTUCKY  SADDLE  STAL- 
LION. As  pretty  as  a  picture  Ideal  gentle- 
man's saddle  horse.  A  horse  that  will  attract 
attention  anywhere.  For  photo.,  pedigree 
and  full  particulars,  address 

X91,  Care  of  Southern  Planter. 

Fnr  ^alp HGS  of  the  01d  vir£inia  bacon 

I  Ul  0(110  HOGS.   Long  deep  sides.  A  limited 
number  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.    B. 
Minorcas,  Barred  I*.  Hocks.  Eggs.  Sf.  per  IE 
Green  Bay,  Va.  JOHN  J.  GREEN. 


ELI  CONTINUOUS  TRAVEL  HAY 
TRESS. 

Since  it  has  become  a  well-established 
practice  the  country  over  to  bale  hay,  lie- 
cause  of  the  many  advantages  of  hand- 
ling, shipping  andmarketing  hay  in  that 
form,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  in 
favor  of  the  Hay  Press  as  a  means  to  suc- 
cess in  the  profitable  handling  of  hay. 
The  farmer  or  custom  baler  has,  therefore, 
only  to  consider  which  of  the  numerous 
balers  on  the  market  is  best  suited  to  his 
needs.  We  present  herewith  the  cut  of  a 
hay  press  that  has  long  been  upon  the 
market,  and  it  is  well  known  to  many  of 
our  readers.    This  is  the  No.  2  Eli  Con- 


tinuous Travel  Press,  which  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Collins  Plow  Co.,  of  Quincy, 
111.  This  press  covers  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory way  two  great  objections  that  have 
always  arisen  in  hay  presses  in  the  past, 
i.  «.,  difficulty  in  feeding  and  correspond- 
ing capacity.  In  this  press  we  have  an 
unusually  large  and  capacious  feed  open- 
ing, which  admits  of  placing  large  charges 
of  hay  within  the  press.  Then,  too,  to 
further  facilitate  matters,  this  press  is  a 
self-feeding  machine  with  an  automatic 
condenser.  This  means  that  when  the 
charge  is  once  introduced  within  the  feed 
opening,  or  mouth  of  the  press,  it  is  im- 
mediately taken  by  the  self-feeder  and 
condenser,  and  forced  within  the  bale 
chamber.  This  greatly  increases  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  press  over  the  majority  of 
presses  now  on  the  market.  The  cross- 
ing or  connection  between  the  power  and 
the  press  is  exceedingly  low  and  narrow 
in  the  Eli,  which  makes  it  very  easy  for 
the  team  to  step  over.  This  ease  is  great- 
ly augmented  by  the  fact,  that  the  power 
is  so  constructed  that  the  team  has  prac- 
tically no  pulling  to  do  at  the  moment  of 
crossing  the  connection.  This  press  and 
all  others  made  by  this  firm  is  equipped 
witli  an  alarm  bell",  which  signals  the  op- 
erator by  ringing  when  it  is  time  to  in- 
sert the  division  blocks.  This  little  de- 
vice insures  bales  of  uniform  length,  and 
makes  it  possible  to  pack  a  car  perfectly 
and  with  increased  weights.  If  at  all  in- 
terested in  presses,  write  the  Collins  Plow 
Co.  for  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 

A  DOLLAR  BILL. 

What  times  I  have  seen,  to  be  sure: 
How  I've  tickled  the  hand  of  the  pnor; 

Been  soiled  by  a  touch, 

Been  loved  overmuch, 
Then  barely  escaped  from  the  sewer. 

Have  been  traded  for  corn, 

Been  crumpled  and  torn, 

Or  scented  reclined, 

By  morocco  enshrined, 
And  dropped  for  a  soul  to  secure. 

Of  crispness  bereft, 

I've  been  drawn  as  a  bet, 

Been  lost  and  been  found, 

Yet  I  rule  all  the  town, 
I'm  the  "pull"  that  all  seek  to  procure. 
- -3-195474. 


-  Filston  Farm 
Jerseys—*- 

Have  been  bred  for  milk 
for  many  years. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  improving 
the  yield  of  your  herd  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thrifty  bull  calf,  hand- 
some and  fashionably  bred,  write 
to 

ASA  B.  GARDINER,  Jr.,  Manager, 

Glencoe,  Mo 

The  bulls  from  this  farm  have  been 
sold  to  the  very  best  herds  in  the 
South. 

Also  some  very  fine  Berkshires 
now  ready  for  delivery,  sired  by 
our  imported  Berkshire  Storm 
King ;  from  sows  by  Lord  Wind- 
sor, imported ;  by  Collegian,  im- 
ported ;  and  by  King  Longfellow. 

We  mail  a  little  "Book  of  the  Herd" 

on  request. 


SWIFT  CREEK  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM. 


THOROUGHBRED 


JERSEY  HEIFERS 


and  BULLS. 

FOR  SALE  AT  HARD  PAN  PRICES. 

Blood  of  the  famous  Stoke  Pogis,  St. 
Lambert  and  Coomassie  blended.  Paying 
special  attention  to  breeding  my  cattle,  I  have 
reached  a  degree  of  excellence  not  surpassed 
by  any  herd  in  the  State.  POLAND-CHINA 
Pigs  always  on  hand.  Write  for  what  you 
want. 

T.  P.  BRASWELL,   Prop.,  Battleboro,  N.  C. 


FOR    SALE. 

DEVON  BULL  CALF  (Jan'yl  regis- 
tered. HAMPSHIREDOWN  Ram 
Lambs.  BRONZE  and  WILD  Tur- 
keys. BLACK  LANGSHANS. 
COL.  DORKINGS,  &c,  &c. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  from  first 
importation  to  U.  S.  in  1894  and 
four  strains  of  imported  blood 
since. 

Box  16,  Orange,  Va.     RORT.  J.FnRREH. 

DEVONS  F0RJALE 

We  offer  a  small  herd,  about  ten  head,  old 
and  young,  with  or  without  2-yr.  old  bull.  We 
can  also  furnish  a  very  desirable  lot  of  Jersey 
heifers  and  a  young  herd  of  Guernseys.  These 
cattle  can  be  seen  any  time  after  July  1st,  if 
due  notice  is  given. 

M   B.  ROWE  H  CO..  Fredericksburg.  Va. 


..ESTABLISHED  1856. 


The  HAYFIELDS 
HERD  of _*+> 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE— Four  Bulls  from 
Six  to  Ten  Months  Old. 


WM.  D.  MERRYMAN. 


Cockeysville,  Md. 
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Dorset  Sheep 

Have  a  few  choice  rams 
and  ram  lambs  left.  Only 
good  stock  sold. 

half  cost.  60  acres  good 
land ;  new  and  convenient 
buildings;  capacity,  1000 
hens  and  5000  chicks. 

Wishing  to  devote  entire 
time  to  other  departments 
and  matters,  I  offer  a  great 
bargain  to  insureaquicksale. 

GREEN  RIDGE  FARM,  Salem,  Va. 

WALTE  R  WATSON. 

Dorset  Sheep 

We  have  a  few  nice  Buck 
and   Ewe  lambs  to  spare. 

Apply  to  D.  O.  NOURSE,  Agriculturist, 
BLACKSBURG,  VA.     


OR  SALE 


O.  I.C.  and  Chest= 
erPigs,  RambouiU 


I     let  Rams  and  Ewes,  Lincoln  Rams 
Buck  and  Ewe  Lambs  of  Lincoln 
and   Rambouillet  cross.      Shropshire 
Bucks  and  Angora  Goats. 
Address         JOHN  MATHEWS, 

East  Richmond,  Va. 

Essex  Pigs  and  Southdocun 
Sheep  gj-i 

purchase  Essex 
Pigs  and  South- 
down Sheep  thor- 
oughly acclimated  and  eligible  to  registry, 
sddress    L.  G.  JOXES,  Bethania,  N.  C. 

Also  Half  Dorset  Lambs  for  sale. 


have 
for  sale 
I  some  ex- 
tra fine 
8  -weeks  okl  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS,  by 
•BILTMORF,  BOY,"  son  of  the  un- 
beaten -KING  LONGFELLOW,"  and  out  of 
extra  sood  sows.  Entitled  to  registry  in  An], 
Berk.  Assn.  Also  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
out  of  working  stock. 

R.  S.  CAMERON, 

WARE  VIEW  FARM,   GLOUCESTER,  VA. 


B.  P.  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Young  stock  readv  for  shipment  September 
1st.  All  stock  gauranteed  pure  and  bred  for 
utility.   Correspondence  cheerfully  answered. 

Old  Dominion  J.   H.  SLEDD, 

Poultry  Yards.  Negro  Arm,  Va. 


The  Hon.  John  W.  Springer,  President 
of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association, 
speaking  of  the  coming  Chicago  live  stock 
exposition,  said  to-day : 

"  I  regard  conditions  in  the  United 
States  as  more  auspicious  for  such  a  splen- 
did exhibition  of  breeding  stock,  fat  stock 
and  meat  products  as  will  be  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Exposition  to  be  held 
at  Chicago  next  December  than  there 
have  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. I  have  made  a  complete  trip 
over  this  great  country  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  Atlantic — from  the  lakes  to 
the  gulf.  Everywhere  prices  are  good, 
prospects  are  bright,  and  conditions  vast- 
ly improved.  Farmers  everywhere  are 
attending  strictly  to  their  magnificent 
crops,  while  stockmen  see  a  rich  harvest 
in  prospect  for  everything  they  have  to 
market.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
coming  big  live  stock  show  at  Chicago 
not  only  marks  the  advent  of  a  more 
progressive  management  at  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards,  but  that  every  stockman 
will  be  directly  and  indirectly  benefitted 
by  such  a  distribution  of  big  prizes,  and 
by  having  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world  directed  toward  American  live 
stock  products,  with  Chicago  as  their 
grand  central  marketing  and  distributing 
point.  The  small  farmer  and  the  big 
range  baron  will  equally  be  benefitted 
of  course,  in  proportion  to  their  holdings. 
They  alike  deserve  encouragement  and  a 
chance  to  show  the  world  what  America 
is  producing  in  live  stock  lines.  Great 
shows  always  stimulate  better  breeding, 
encouraging  production  on  one  hand  and 
consumption  on  the  other,  and  there 
should  be  such,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but 
in  every  live  stock  market,  beginning 
with  1900.  Chicago  has  certainly  set  a 
rapid  pace  in  the  catalogue  of  prizes  for 
the  great  show  in  December.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  world-beater." 


DON'T  DRINK  WATER  IN  GULPS. 

Much   Benefit  is  to  be  Derived  from 

Nature's  Best  Beverage  by 

Sipping  it  Slowly. 

As  a  rule  it  is  much  better  to  sip  water 
than  to  swallow  a  glassful  at  one  draught. 
The  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  one  should  drink  a  glassful  or 
two  of  moderately  cold  water  in  order  to 
flush  the  stomach  while  it  is  tubular.  At 
other  times,  however,  sipping  the  water 
is  much  more  stimulating  in  its  effect  on 
the  circulation.  During  the  action  of 
sipping,  the  nerve  action,  which  slows  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  is  temporarily  abol- 
ished, and  in  consequence  the  heart  con- 
tracts much  more  quickly  and  the  circu- 
lation in  various  parts  of  the  body  is  in- 
creased. Another  advantage  in  sipping 
is  the  fact  that  the  pressure  under  which 
the  bile  is  secreted  is  considerably  raised. 
It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
a  glass  of  cold  water  slowly  sipped  will 
produce  a  greater  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  for  a  time  than  will  a  glass  of  wine 
or  spirits  taken  at  a  draught.  Sipping 
cold  water  will,  in  fact,  often  allay  the 
craving  for  alcoholic  drinks — a  point 
worth  remembering  by  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  reform. — August  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


Tamworth  and 
Poland-China 


A  few  nice  PIGS 
for  sale  of  each 
kind,  entitled  to 
registration. 


J.  C.  GRAVES,  Barboursvllle,  Va. 


Green  Valley  Poultry  Yards, 

W.  and  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns 
and  Lt.  Bramah  Chickens, 

Two  months  old,  35  cents  each;  Hens,  J1.00 
each.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  hundred.  Stahl's  50-egg 
Incubator  and  Brooder,  nearly  new,  both  for 
85.00.  Pure-bred  Shepherd  Pups,  3  months 
old,  13.00  each. 

C.  H.  BENNETT,  McDonald's  Mills,  Va. 


ELLERSLlE  FARM^^ 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

Pure  Southdown  Sheep 
and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

For  Sale.        R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 


THOMPSON  &  TRIMBLE, 

SWOOPE,  AUQUSTA  CO.,  VA. 

Breeders  Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
^  Shropshire  Sheep. 

...CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


ROCK  HILL  FARM. 

Shorthorns, 
Shropshire  Sheep 

..AND.. 

Poland-Chinas 

A  Few  Choice  Gilts  Unbred.. 

B.  B.  BUCHANAN, 

BROWNSBURG,    VA. 


FARMERS'! 
LIBRARY  ■ 


50 


SOUTHERN  PLANTER, 
VEGETABLE  GROWING 

IN  THE  SOUTH,  $1.25 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND,  $1.25 
FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  -  $2.00 
TOBACCO: 

How  to  Raise  it,  etc.,     25 
FOOD  FOR  PLANTS,  -  -    10 

$5.35 

All  for  $4.50. 

THE  SOUTHERN    PLANTER, 

RICHMOND.  VA. 
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BUMMER  OUTINGS. 
By  M.  W.  E. 

This  is  the  season  when  every  one  who 
can  possibly  compass  it  is  taking  a  sum- 
mer outing,  perhaps  ou  the  seashore,  with 
its  grand  rolling  waves,  and  invigorating 
breezes,  or  it  may  be  amount  the  beau- 
tiful blue  mountains,  lifting  their  lofty 
crests  towards  heaven,  or  in  the  shad; 
recesses  of  some  quiet  country  spot,  rest- 
ing the  tired  brain,  and  reinvigorating 
the  worn  frame  with  the  pleasant  change 
of  scene  and  air. 

I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  fact 
that  amongst  those  who  are  seeking 
health  or  pleasure  in  a  summer  outing,  a 
large  number  seem  to  shake  off  all  sense 
of  responsibility  about  their  fellow  crea- 
tures when  at  places  of  public  resort. 
They  seem  to  think  they  no  longer  have 
any  concern  about  the  health  or  comfort 
of  others,  except  perhaps  those  in  their 
own  little  clique.  Persons  who  at  home 
or  under  any  private  roof  are  as  consid- 
erate and  well  bred  as  the  majority  will. 
at  a  public  place,  talk  loudly  and  stamp 
about  in  their  room  late  at  night,  forget- 
ting the  poor  invalid  in  the  next  room 
or  the  adjoining  cottage,  who  perhaps 
had  gone  to  bed  early  in  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing a  quiet  night's  rest,  but  who  is  proba- 
bly roused  up  by  a  gay  thoughtless  party 
of  young  peoplej  coming  in  from  the  ball- 
room at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  discuss- 
ing noisily  the  events  of  the  evening. 
Then,  again,  many  of  the  guests  il  might 
say  most  of  them),  at  public  resorts  show 
such  total  indifference  to  the  increased 
trouble  they  give  by  their  extreme  tardi- 
ness in  coming  to  their  meals.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  much  greater  latitude  about 
this  matter  at  public  resorts  than  at  pri- 
vate houses,  but  people  should  use  ^iis 
latitude  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  even 
at  public  places.  Many  persons  will  wait 
till  the  latest  moment  they  can,  without 
finding  the  dining-room  door  closed,  and 
then  they  will  saunter  in,  and  be  ex- 
tremely critical  because  they  do  not  have 
the  pick  of  every  thing,  forgetting  the 
homely  old  adage  that  "  the  early  bird 
gets  the  worm."  Indeed,  a  carping,  criti- 
cising spirit  at  the  table  is  very  rife  at 
most  public  resorts.  People  seem  to  for- 
get that  unfailing  excellence  and  abso- 
lute perfection  are  not  always  to  be  se- 
cured at  any  table,  public  or  private,  and 
you  may  set  it  down  as  a  rule  that  those 
who  complain  most  loudly  are  the  ones 
who  have  the  most  inferior  fare  at  home. 

The  proper  spirit  to  carry  with  us  on 
an  outing  is  a  sincere  desire  to  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  others,  as  well  as  to  seek  our 
own.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  true  way 
to  find  enjoyment,  which  is  a  coy,  elusive 
thing,  and  will  not  be  caught  when 
directly  sought  for. 

Nothing  spoils  a  pleasure  excursion 
more  than  a  fault-finding,  complaining 
disposition,  and  a  tendency  to  dwell  on 
small  annoyances  and  inconveniences. 
This  spirit  mars  the  enjoyment  both  of 
the  one  exercising  it  and  of  others  around 
him.  Delays,  annoyances  and  contre- 
temps are  more  or  less  an  unavoidable 
part  of  our  mortal  existence.  To  escape 
them  entirely  is  quite  beyond  our  power, 
but  it  is  within  our  power  to  lessen  and 
almost  remove  their  sting  by  bearing 
them  patiently,  cheerfully  and  silently. 


POTASH 


phospKoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  acre  the 
three  ingredients  which  make  \ip  a  com- 
plete fertilizer.  Neither  one  of  them  can 
repla.ce  the  other,  nor  can  the  excess 
of  one  repla.ce  the  deficiency  of  the 
other.  Crop  failures  are  often  dxie  to 
s\ich  a.  deficiency  of  Potash,  in  the 
fertilizer  applied. 

Farmers  can  get  much  useful  information  about  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers and  Potash  by  sending  for  our  free,  illustrated  books. 

GERMAN    KALI    WORKS,    93  Nassau  Street.  New  York 


1SEEDWHEAT1 

Cflll  IPCC  Red  bearded  wheat ;  very  hardy;  strong  grower ;  extra  broad  leaf ; 
tULIrQb  yielding  40  bushels  per  acre  with  proper  cultivation.  Price,  $1.25 
per  bushel ;  10  bushels,  $10  00. 

Ill  ft  MfilM  n  OBIT  -^  rea,  short  berry  variety  ;  bearded.  With  the  excep- 
UiAlflUlIU  Um  I  tion  of  beards,  it  is  the  Fultz  reproduced.  Outyields 
any  other  wheat.  We  raised  20  bushels  from  1  bushel  of  seed  sown  in  November,  a 
month  later  than  the  regular  season.     Price,  $1.60  per  bushel;  5  bushels,  $6.00. 

Bags  for  each  variety,  12  cents  each.     Order  promptly  as  our 
supply  is  limited 


^BOWMONT  FARMS,  Salem,  Va. 


m,  Efmwood  Nurseries. 

We  offer  a  splendid  assortment  of  first-class  Whole 
Root  Home  Grown  Trees  Standard  Varieties., 

P*  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PEARS, 

CHERRIES.  PLUMS, 
APRICOTS,  GRAPES, 

QUINCES,    CURRANTS,    GOOSEBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES,    BLACK- 
BERRIES, STRAWBERRIES.  ETC.,  EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
^^POLAND  CHINA  PIGS/*'*' 

5BRONZE    TURKEYS,     BROWN     LEGHORN  ANDj 
PLYMOUTH     ROCK     FOWLS. 
WHITE  FOR   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
0.  B.  WATKINS  &  BRO., 

HALLSBORO'.  CHESTERFIELD  CO..VA. 


FRPTH  JZPRft—  FROM.  FACTORY  TO  FARM 

|WE  SELL  VOU    DIRECT.       NO  AGENT'S   PROFITS. 


NO  SALESMAN'S   EXPENSES. 


VALUABLE   PREMIUMS  GIVEN   FREE. 

i  k.  write 

THE  SCIENTIFIC   FERTILIZER  COMPANY,   HERR'S  ISLAND,   PITTSBURG.' PA. 
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PURE-BRED  SHORTHORNS     • 

&  At  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  SEPT.  12, 1900,  t 

J  " " " " " " " " " " " """■"""' " ■ ■ -""'■ ■ """"  w 

At  Weldon  Farm,  Pulaski  County,  Va.         w 

W*  The  offering  will  consist  principally  of  Young  Cows  and  Heifers  and  Young     (X 

$K]     Bulls  of  very  high  breeding  and  individual  merit.     Catalogues  sent  on  application     ^ 

X    after  20th  of  August,  W.  W.  BENTLEY,  Pulaski,  Va.  m 


We  become  a  nuisance  both  to  ourselves 
and  others  by  complaining  of  the  heat, 
the  cold,  the  flies,  the  dust,  the  accommo- 
dations, etc.,  upon  our  travels,  or  indeed 
upon  any  occasion. 

While  summer  is  the  time  to  relax 
from  severe  study,  or  hard  strain  of  any 
kind  (if  we  can),  yet  complete  idl  ness  is 
not  the  best  way  of  resting  either  mind  or 
body.  Therefore,  in  our  summer  vaca- 
tion, it  is  best  to  carry  on  some  interest- 
ing and  improving  pursuit,  unless  we  art- 
flitting  about  too  rapidly  to  render  this 
practicable.  What  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  does  a  summer  outing 
give  to  the  busy  housewife  who  at  home 
is  too  closely  occupied  to  read,  except  by 
hasty  snatches !  And  why  should  she 
not  read,  in  this  little  time  of  leisure, 
something  elevating,  as  well  as  interest- 
ing, instead  of  the  flimsy  trash  that  forms 
the  conventional  summer  reading? 

Or  how  charmingly  may  a  dweller  in  a 
city  pursue  his  "  nature  studies"  during 
hii  vacation  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
going  out  into  the  deep,  serene  forest,  to 
make  his  own  observations  on  botany, 
ornithology,  c  kindred  studies,  instead 
of  merely  reading  of  these  things,  amid 
brick  walls  and  pavements. 

But  the  crowning  point  of  the  outing 
is  when  we  return  home,  braced  up  for 
further  (and  let  us  hope  better)  work, 
gladly  gathering  around  our  own  hearth 
once  more,  with  all  our  loved  home  cir- 
cle, and  feeling  that  no  matter  how  novel, 
attractive  and  pleasant  may  have  been 
the  scenes  in  which  we  have  mingled 
abroad,  there  is,  after  all,  "no  place  like 
home." 

TEACH  CHILDREN  ECONOMY  IN 
LITTLE  THINGS. 

Teach  children  not  to  waste  trifles 
which  they  often  throw  away  without 
thought,  and  which  if  saved,  might  be 
of  use  to  others  if  not  to  themselves. 
Wrapping  paper,  pieces  of  twine,  odds 
and  ends  of  various  kinds  may  do  service 
a  second  time  if  put  away  until  the  need 
for  them  arises.  The  habit  of  economy 
is  one  that  ought  to  be  cultivated,  for 
careful  saving  makes  lavish  giving  possi- 
ble. Hoarding  is  not  a  vice  of  childhood, 
nor  should  it  be  encouraged,  but  the  wipe 
husbanding  of  resources  for  future  ex- 
penditure is  a  valuable  lesson  that  can- 
not be  learned  too  early. — August  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


SIR  JOHN  BULL 

Of  ENGLISH  birth,  of  ENGLISH- AMERI- 
CAN celebrity,  now  has  progeny  from  the 
Crystal  Spring  House  in  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains of  New  York,  to  Lawtey,  Florida.  This 
is  what  J.  S.  Bennett,  of  Lawtey,  Fla.,  says 
of  Sir  John's  pigs  :  "  The  three  pigs  arrived 
April  4,  1900,  all  O.  K,  and  are  dandies." 
SIR  JOHN  is  now  3  years  old.  has  never 
been  crossed,  and  is,  I  think,  as  fine  a  speci- 
men of  the  Berkshire  as  can  be  found  in 
England  or  America.  He  has  22  sows,  representing  three  strains,  as  associates.  One 
strain  is  from  the  World's  Champion  Boar,  COLUMBIA'S  DUKE,  Reuben  Gentry  8 
great  show  boar.     Bred  Sows,  Boars,  Gilts  and  Pigs  for  sale, 

fassafern  stock  farm  THOS.  S.  WHITE,  Lexington,  Va. 


Registered  Berkshires 

"  MAYOR  OF  BILTMORE "  and "  COUNTRY  GERTLEMAN  "  at  Head  of  My  Herd. 

•p..  I  can  furnish  pigs  from  noted  sows,  ''  Eloise,' 

Sfiftd        '•  Bertha,"  "  Miss  Lin  wood,"  "  Queen  Quality  " 

"''■-,      and  "  Queen  Narka." 
fPP^.n       I  also  offer  Holstein-Friesians  (Nether- 
lands, Pietertjes  and  Clothilde),  all  rich,  heavy 
milkers.      All  of   my   cattle  are    magnificent 
specimens  of  the  breed. 
English  Beagle  Dogs,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 
Correspondence  solicited, 

Southern  and  N.  X  W.  Rys.  t.  o.  sandy,  Burkeyiiic,  va 


FOR  SALE 

Highlands  Stock  and 
Poultry  Farm 

at  a  very  low  price  and  on  good  terms. 

Choice  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  and  Lambs.  Wt 

r    POUND-CHINA,    BERKSHIRE  : :  ;, 

and  CHESTER  PIGS.  .-,      -      .--—-"..  --■ 

Can    furnish   extra   fine    DURHAM    and 

JERSEY  CATTLE  at  farmer's  prices.  SSS»^*'«'™W^^,W'W» 

EGGS,  B.  P.  Rock  and  Silver  Wyandotte. 

If  you  want  a  good  home  in  Virginia,  or  good  stock  and  poultry,  apply  to  the 
owner,  E.  B.  WILSON,  Fancy  Hill,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 
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THE  PAGE  FENCE  CO.'S  N  EW  PLANT 
AT  MONESSEN,  PA. 

The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Adrian,  Mich.,  has  recently  installed  a 
plant  at  Monessen,  Pa.,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  its  goods.  We  publish  herewith 
a  letter  from  them,  which  will  surely  in- 
terest our  readers. 

We  now  have  our  own  furnaces,  bloom 
rod  and  wire  mills  in  operation;  do  our 
own  galvanizing ;  use  up  our  short  wire 
in  making  nails  and  staples,  and  other- 
wise save  some  of  the  manufacturer's 
Erofits.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  shall 
e  able  to  sell  fence  cheaper  than  our 
competitors,  but  we  believe  our  reasons 
for  charging  a.  little  more  are  legitimate, 
and  that,  if  perfectly  understood,  would 
be  generally  considered  a  fair  business 
proposition. 

To  recount:  Every  pour  of  steel  from 
our  furnaces  is  brought  to  a  certain  stan- 
dard before  it  is  turned  into  the  ingot 
moulds— i.  e.,  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
are  reduced  to  the  lowest  percentage  and 
the  carbon  raised  until  the  right  propor- 
tions are  obtained  to  give  the  steel  the 
proper  tensile  strength,  toughness  and 
springiness  to  perfectly  adapt  it  for  use 
in  Page  Coiled  Spring  Woven  Wire 
Fences. 

The  same  special  care  is  taken  in  the 
manufacture  of  billets,  rods  and  wire. 
The  annealing  and  galvanizing  processes 
are  given  careful  attention  by  experi- 
enced, Bkilled  workmen  in  that  particular 
line,  and  we  are  sparing  no  pains  to  pro- 
duce, not  the  cheapest,  but  the  very  best 
wire  and  galvanization  that  we  can. 

One  other  feature  which  makes  Page 
Fences  cost  a  little  more  than  others  is 
that  every  foot  is  part  machine  and  part 
hand  made,  requiring  skilled  labor.  It 
is  often  claimed  by  others  that  they  can 
make  two  rods  of  fencing  to  our  one,  and 
that  is  true,  because  their  fence  is  entirely 
machine  made ;  but  we  think  the  farmer 
is  willing  to  pay  for  the  extra  hand  labor 
if  it  is  better. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  we  have 
been  chasing  from  one  mill  to  another 
trying  to  get  our  peculiar  kind  of  wire 
and  galvanizing,  and  not  being  able  to 
secure  them  at  any  price  has  kept  us 
snowed  under  with  orders  for  hundred! 
and  even  thousands  of  miles  of  fencing, 
some  of  which  we  were  not  able  to  fill 
in  tie  season  for  which  it  was  ordered  ; 
but  now,  for  the  first  time  in  over  a  year, 
we  believe  we  are  in  perfect  condition  to 
care  for  orders  as  fast  as  they  are  received. 

Early  in  July  our  prices  were  materially 
reduced,  and  we  are  anticipating  a  good 
fall's  business. 

HOW  TO  PACK  EGGS  FOR  LONG 
KEEPING. 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  spoils  muck  quicker 
than  the  white.  For  this  reason  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  yolk  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  layer  of  the  white.  If 
the  egg  is  placed  on  the  side  or  large  end 
the  heavy  yolk  will  settle  to  the  bottom 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  shell,  which 
admits  the  air.  If  it  is  placed  on  the 
small  end  it  will  always  have  a  layer  <>f 
white  between  it  and  the  shell.  Eggs 
absorb  odors  easily,  therefore  only  odor- 
less materials  should  be  used  when  pack- 
ing them.— August  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


BILTMORE  FARMS. 

BILTMORE.  N.  C. 

HEADQUARTERS   for  the  best  native  and  imported  strains  of 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS,  Large  ENGLISH 
BERKSHIRES  and  STANDARD  POULTRY. 

We  exhibited  at  five  State  Fairs  in  the  fall  of  .1899,  and  made  a 
record  that  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  breed- 
ing establishment. 

The  BILTMORE  JERSEYS  won  32  Sweepstakes,  5  First  Herd 
Prizes,  3  Second  Herd  Prizes,  44  Individual  First  Prizes,  25 
Seconds  and  6  Thirds. 

BILTMORE  BERKSHIRES  won  18  Sweepstakes,  119  First 
Prizes,  90  Seconds,  and  16  Thirds. 

The  BILTMORE  POULTRY,  won  over  500  prizes,  and  more  firsts 
and  seconds  on  each  and  every  variety  we  breed,  than  all 
our  competitors  combined. 

Send  Quick  for  special  price-lists  of  Berkshires  and  Poultry, 
good  for  one  month. 

apply  to  GEO.  F.  WESTON.  Supt. 


Trade -Marks 


"BUCKLEGINE." 


"Pasteur  Vaccine" 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

BLACK  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  TJ.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.'  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsements 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Chicago. 

BRANCHES:    St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


S0UTHSIDE  STOCK  STUD, 

ON    ROANOKE    RIVER,  IN 
MECKLENBURG  CO. 

Trotting  Horses,  Red  Polled  Cattle,  Dorset 
Horned,  Shropshire  and  Harnpshiredown. 
Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Pedigree  Llew- 
ellyn Setters  and  Scotch  Collie  Dogs. 

All  Stock  Thoroughbred  and  Registered. 

GEO.  B.  FINCH,  Prop.,  Boydton,  Va. 


CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 


PLEASANT  VIEW  HERD  of 

IMPROVED 
REGISTERED 

Both  I'a.  ami  O.  strains.  Can  furnish  pairs 
and  trios  not  related.  If  you  are  Interested  In 
One  swine  write  me. 

ARCHIE  C.  ROPER, 
References:       212  Lock  Box.  CHARLESTOWN,  W.VA. 
Bank  of  Charlestown,  First  National  Bank, 
southern  Express  Agt.,  U.  S.  Exp.  Agt. 
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CASTALIA  HEREFORDS 

IMP.    SALISBURY  AT  HEAD   OF  HERD. 

"THE  BLOOD  THAT  BREEZES  ON." 

MARCH    3rd,    1898,   SALISBURY   "topped"   all  prices  then  recorded  in  the    annals  of 
Herefords  at  auction  in  America  at  the  famous  Sunny  Slope  sale  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

FEBRUARY  27th,  I9OO,  2   SONS  Of  SALISBURY  "topped"  the  bull  offering  on  the 
first  day  of  the  great  Four-Days-Hereford-Sale  at  Kansas  City. 


MURRAY   BOOCOCK, 

"CASTALIA,"  KESWICK,  VA. 


Stock  for  sale. 


NEW  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Ury  Stock  Farm,  Sylmar,  Md.,  is 
advertising  Holstein-Friesians  of  the 
bluest  blood  at  reasonable  prices.  From 
the  large  and  well-kept  herd  of  this 
farm,  our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  securing  some  of  the  choicest  animals 
of  the  breed. 

The  Hyde  Park  Hotel,  Chicago,  offers 
to  send  booklet  descriptive  of  its  magni- 
ficent fire-proof  hostelry. 

Perryman  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  are 
advertising  their  well-known  "  Enter- 
prise "  Cotton  Seed  Huller  and  Separator 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  These  machines 
are  adapted  for  plantation  use,  and  are 
highly  recommended.  Send  for  their 
catalogue  if  interested. 

Messrs.  Stratton  &  Bragg,  Petersburg, 
Va.,  are  wide-awake  and  hustling  young 
business  men.  They  are  after  Southside 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  trade  in 
farm  machinery.  The  "Little  Giant"  and 
"  Pennsylvania "  Peanut  Pickers  are 
among  their  specialties  this  season. 
Write  for  catalogues  and  circulars. 

Hayfield  Stock  Farm,Cockeysville,Md., 
is  offering  Hereford  bulls  for  sale.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  breeding  establish- 
ments in  the  East,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Merry- 
man,  the  proprietor,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  such  a  long  and  successful  career. 

Rambouillet  sheep  and  Angora  goats 
are  offered  by  Mr.  Jno.  Mathews,  East 
Richmond,  Va. 

Bowmont  Farms,  of  Salem,  Va.,  make 
quite  a  departure  in  their  advertising 
space  in  this  issue  of  the  Planter,  offering 
several  varieties  of  choice  seed  wheat 
instead  of  Jersey  cattle.  Mr.  A.  M. 
Bowman,  the  proprietor,  has  for  many 
years  been  one  of  the  most  progressive 
farmers  and  stock  breeders  in  Virginia, 
and  in  all  departments  of  his  farming 
enterprises  he  keeps  pace  with  the  best 
improvements  of  the  day.  Nothing  but 
the  highest  type  of  thoroughbred  animals 
and  fowls  are  kept,  and  none  but  the 
cleanest  and  most  highly  improved  varie- 
ties of  farm  seeds  are  used.    Write  them. 


HEBEFURi)  CATTEE. -Calves,  entitled  to  registration,  $75  to  8100.    Grade  Calves  by  "Sir 

Edward  "  tu5  to  $10. 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP Bucks, one  year  old  and  over,  $15  to  $20.    Ewes,  one  year  to  three 

years  old,  $10  to  $12.    Buck  Lambs,  July  delivery,  $8  to  $10.   Ewe  Lambs,  July  delivery,  $6  to  $7. 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS Pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $4.50.    Pigs,  three  months  old,  $7.50.    Pigs, 

Ave  months  and  over,  $9  to  815. 

M.  BRONZE  TURKEYS Toms,  $3.    Hens,  82.50.    Eggs,  per  sitting  of  12,  when  in  season,  $3. 

MUSCOVY  DECKS Pure  White  Drakes,  $1.25.     Pure  White  Ducks,  75  cents.     Pairs,  82; 

trios,  $2.75. 
ROCEN  WEESE Ganders,  82.50.    Geese,  $2.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  $2.50. 

WILLIAM  L,  Jr.,  No.  2105S,  half  brother  of  Axtell,  will  serve  a  limited  number  of  mares  for 
825  the  season.    Mares  boarded  at  lowest  figures  per  month. 


Mr.  C.  C.  Taliaferro,  Nasons,  Va. :  Lakota,  May  30, 1900. 

Dear  Sir,— I  generally  keep  from  150  to  200  sheep,  but  have  never  had  any  to  shear  as  heavy 
fleeces  as  those  that  I  purchased  of  you.  I  have  out  of  one  of  your  ewes  a  yearling  that  was 
clipped  whem  (our  months  old  and  was  badly  wintered,  which  clipped,  when  about  sixteen 
months  old,  14  lbs.  of  wool.  I  think,  if  it  had  not  been  sheared  as  a  lamb  and  been  well  win- 
tered, I  would  have  gotten  about  18  lbs.  of  wool  from  him.  You  can  place  my  order  this  spring 
for  two  more  lambs,  which  you  have  priced  to  me  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

Yours  respectfully,  C.  B.  CHILTON. 


mm  BACON    HALL    FARM. 

"  GOLD  STANDARD,"  DORSET  SHEEP. 

Related  to  Champion  "  Dale,"  heads  Ewe  Lambs.     Ewes  bred  for 

Hereford  herd.  September. 

BERKSHIRES— All  registered  stock. 

I  Satisfaction,  my  motto.  E.  M.  GILLET,  Verona,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
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NOTES  FROM  FILSTON  FARM. 
The  Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  T'«.  .- 

Gentlemen, — Within  the  month  the 
Filston  Farm  has  sold  four  very  fine  bull 
calves.  We  have  made  it  a  point  to  raise 
for  breeding  purposes  only  the  very  best 
of  the  male  calves  dropped,  and  this 
number  is  kept  small  on  purpose,  to  im- 
prove the  quality.  In  this  connection, 
we  found  that  such  of  the  male  calves  as 
were  not  selected  for  this  purpose,  and 
were  sold  to  the  butchers  on  their  prom- 
ise to  sell  them  only  as  veal,  were,  in 
many  cases,  sold  to  neighboring  farmers 
for  breeding  purposes.  We  have,  there- 
fore, made  it  a  point  to  alter  all  these 
calves  and  raise  them  as  steers,  and  while 
Jersey  beef  may  not  be  any  great  profit, 
at  the  same  time  by  doing  so  we  are  pro- 
tecting all  our  customers  for  calves.  The 
bull  calves  sold  for  breeding  purposes 
went  to  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Pennsylvania,  all  nearby  buyers.  A 
very  handsome  calf  was  shipped  to  Mrs. 
J.  E.  McLeran,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
was  recorded  aB  Gold  Pedro  Second,  No. 
58378,  and  was  by  Gold  Pedro,  out  of  the 
daughter  of  Matilda  Stoke  Pogis,  one  of 
the  best  crosses  we  have  yet  developed. 
Another  very  fine  calf  to  that  enterpris- 
ing dairy  farm,  Win.  McLane  &  Sons, 
Washington,  Pa.,  also  by  Gold  Pedro,  out 
of  Blenina,  a  daughter  of  Matilda  Stoke 
Pogis.  The  third,  to  DeCourcey  W.  Thon, 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  This 
calf,  Trustee  of  Glencoe,  is  by  the  pure 
St.  Lambert  bull,  Trustee  of  St.  Lambert, 
out  of  the  double  granddaughter  of  Ma- 
tilda Stoke  Pogis,  named  Lady  Booby. 

One  of  the  grand  dams  was  the  Pride 
of  Carolina  imported,  and  another  of 
pure  St.  Lambert,  St.  Alban's  Girl.  With 
the  exception  of  a  strain  of  imported 
blood,  this  calf  is  all  St.  Lambert  or 
Stoke  Pogis.  The  fourth  calf  was  sold  to 
Miss  Susie  Palmatary,  also  of  the  Eastern 
Shore.  This  calf  is  also  by  the  pure  St. 
Lambert  bull,  Trustee,  out  of  a  daughter 
of  Garella  Ultimo.  We  have  every  con- 
fidence that  these  calves  will  make  marks 
for  themselves,  and  have  urged  the  buy- 
ers to  keep  cax-eful  records  of  their 
daughters  for  milk  and  butter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Asa  P>.  Gardiner,  Jr., 
Mgr.  Filston  Warm,  Glencoe,  Mil. 


"Frances,"  said  that  little  girl's  mam- 
ma, who  was  entertaining  callers  in  the 
parlor,  "  you  came  down  stairs  so  noisily 
that  you  could  be  heard  all  over  the 
house.  You  know  how  to  do  it  better 
than  that.  Now  go  back  and  come  down 
the  stairs  like  a  lady." 

Frances  retired,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  minutes  re  entered  the  parlor. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  come  down  stairs 
this  time,  mamma? " 

"  No,  dear.  I  am  glad  you  came  down 
quietly.  Now  don't  let  me  ever  have  to 
tell  you  again  not  to  come  down  noisily. 
Tell"  these  ladies  how  you  managed  to 
come  down  like  a  lady  the  second  time, 
while  the  first  time  you  made  so  much 
noise." 

"  The  last  time  I  slid  down  the  banis- 
ters," explained  Frances. — Exchange. 


Grade  SHROPSHIRE  and  SOUTHDOWN  Sheep  For  Sale. . . 

I  offer  21  one  and  two-year  old  ewes  at  #3.50  ;   7  ewe  lambs  at  $3.C0  each. 
A  bargain  in  these  sheep  at  this  price. 
"^■n^"^"^^^™  W.  M.   WATKINS.  RANDOLPH,  VA. 


€€€€©€#«€€€©    XJFtY    STOCK    FjcYFIIVI    §»S>##§*»**^^ 

CATTI.E,  rich  in  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  cows  of  the 
breed.  A  choice  lot  of  Young 
Count  Paul  De  Kol  and  Count  De  Kol 
Metchilde,  from  dams  that  are  large  producers.  Our  herd  is  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  we  will  name  attractive  prices  to  breeders  desiring  the  richest  breeding. 
The  best  is  always  cheapest.     Write  stating  just  what  you  want. 

THOS.    FASSITT  &  SONS,   Sylmar,   Cecil  County,    Maryland. 


UOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

|   Bulls  and  Heifers,  sired  by  TJry  Alwina  Counl 


have  For  Sale  some 
VERY  HANDSOME 


POLAND-CHINA 


That  were  ready  for  shipment  1st  June.  They 
are  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Look-Me- 
Over,  Chief  Tecumseh  II,  J.  H.  Sanders,  and 
others  as  noted  in  the  breeding  lists ;  also  a  couple 
of  young  boars  ready  for  service.  Also  for  sale 
Shetland  Ponies,  Riding  and  Driving  Horses, 
Red  Polled  Cattle  and  Pure-bred  Shropshire 
■  .    l.J.i.m.m        ■ — Sheep,  One  Imported  Buck  for  sale. 

ARROWHEAD    STOCK    FARM, 

SAM'L  B.  WOODS,   PROPRIETOR.  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. 


PIGS 


The  Cyclone  Grubber 

ONLY   S3. OO. 

It  is  one  of  the  handiest  tools  on  the  farm. 
Can  be  operated  by  one  or  two  men  Made  of 
"olid  steel,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  takes  up  roots 
and  branches  thoroughly.  Unequalled  for  grub- 
bing out  fence  corners.  Agents  wanted.  Circu- 
lar free. 

J.  G.  O'DONNELL,  Patentee, 

Leon,  Madison  Co.,  Va. 


&»9&&§d§ddd§d§d§§§3&»d§§§§&9&&§&&&&&§§&§§&§§§&§§g»§&&3fe 


Headquarters  for 
Nursery  Stock. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  dealers'  orders. 

ALL  STOCK  TRUE    TO   NAME. 

Nectarines,      Pecans,  Ornamental  and 


Apples, 

Pears,  Cherry, 

Peach,  Quinces, 

Plum,  Almonds, 

Apricots, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  for  Hedging 


Chestnuts,       Shade  Trees, 
Walnuts,  Evergreens, 

Small  Fruits.    Roses,  Etc. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
..AGENTS    WANTED.. 

FRANKLIN   DAVIS  NURSERY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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""^"a^  Hay  Press     ih^%  G\sflLiNE£NCl^ 


Dr.  H.  V.  Duustan,  Windsor,  N. 
the  Pennsylvania.    Some  who  do 


CATALOGUE    FREE  ESTABLISHED    1335        ALL   GUARANTEED 

SKAN3AS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO        162  millstKANSAS  CITY 

NOT  IN  THE  NEGATIVE. 
"Many  ludicrous  developments  happen 
in  the  studio  of  a  country  photographer, 
-aside  from  what  the  chemicals  bring  out 
in  the  dark  room,"  said  a  man  who  has 
photographed  rustics  for  many  years. 
"  I  recollect  one  Fourth  of  July  that  a 
young  farmer  and  his  sweetheart  came  to 
me  to  have  some  tin  types  taken  together. 
I  posed  them  on  a  flight  of  stairs  with  a 
balustrade  between  them.  When  I  came 
from  my  dark  room  after  developing  the 
plate,  the  young  fellow  stepped  up  to  me 
and  said,  '  Sa-a-y,  couldn't  ye  take  that 
over  again  ?' 

"'Why,  what's  the  matter?'  I  asked  in 
surprise. 

"  'We  ain't  goin'  to  like  that  picture  a 
bit,'  he  answered  evasively. 
"  'But  why  not?'  I  persisted. 
"  'Wall,'  he  blurted  out,  blushing  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair,  '  she's  too  danged  fur 
off.'  He  refused  to  pay  fifty  cents  for  a 
new  sitting,  so  at  last  they  bore  away  the 
tin-types  as  they  were.  But  the  next  day 
he  came  back  to  my  gallery,  very  wrath- 
ful.    '  Sa-a-y,'  he  fairly  shouted  when  he 

saw  me,  '  take  that  durned  girl  off  this 

picture.    I'm  mad  with  her!' 
'•  Often,  when  I  hide  my  head  under 

the  cloth  to  get  the  focus,  loving  couples, 

confident  that  I  cannot  possibly  see  them, 

take  advantage  of  the  moment  to  kiss 

each  other  fervidly  but  with  great  silence. 

I  remember,  too,  coming  out  of  my  dark 

room  one  time  to  find  a  rustic  with  one 

of  my  bottles  pouring  a  thick  dark  liquid 

into  the  hollow  of  his  hand.     '  I  guess 

you  don't  mind  if  I  use  a  little  of  your 

hair  ile,'  he  said,  and  promptly  rubbed 

the  stuff  into  the  hair.    It  was  a  varnish 

for  negatives,  made  to  dry  and  harden 

very  rapidly,  and  before  I  could  get  thit 

picture  taken,    hurrying  feverishly,   he 

had  to  go  out  and  get  his  head  shaved. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  how  'green'  people 

can  really  be  in  this  age  and  generation 

until  a  man  drives  a  tin-type  studio  on 

wheels  through  the  rural  districts  of  our 

fair  land."    Thus  concluded  the  photog 

rapher. — Caroline  Lockhart,  in  the  Aug- 
ust New  Lippincott. 

There  was  a  piece  of  cold  pudding  on 
the  lunch  table,  and  mamma  divided  it 
between  Willie  and  Elsie.  Willie  looked 
at  his  pudding  and  then  at  his  mother's 
empty  plate. 

"  Mamma,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  I  can't 
enjov  mv  pudding  when  vou  haven't  anv. 
Take  Elsie's."— Life. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Graves,  Barboursville,  Va.,  is 
advertising  Tamworth  and  Poland-China 
Swine. 


"LITTLE  GIANT"  and  "PENNSYLVANIA"  PEANUT  PICKERS. 

The  "Little  Giant"  and   '•  Pennsylvania" 
were  the  first  successful  Peanut  Pickers.  They 
were  leaders  in  1899.      Have  added  improve- 
ments for  1900.     No  other  machines  so  strong 
rnd  durable,  do  the  work  so  well  or  so  rapidly, 
require  so  little  power  to  drive  them,  or  are 
so  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  the  various 
requirements  in   successful  operation.     Will 
thresh  Wheat,  Oats,  Rice,  etc. 
.,  averages  300  bushels  per  day  with  smaliest  machine — 
istom  work  have  bought  the  second  and  third  machine. 
Men  who  have  the  time,  and  the  means  to  equip  themselves,  make  more  money  "pulling 
Peanuts"  than  in  any  other  work.     We  have  Bmall  machines  for  individual  work  on  planta- 
tion or  larjj;e  machines  for  those  who  wish  to  do  custom  work. 

"The  day  is  near  when  there  wili  not  be  a  hand-picked  peanut  in  Virginia,  save  only  for 
seed,"  writes  a  customer  who  is  operating  three  of  our  outfits  in  Sussex  county. 
For  free  catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc,  address 

STRATTON    <Sc    BRAGG, 

Hardware,  Machinery  and    Engines, 

PETERSBURG,  VA. 

The  ELLIS  CHAMPION 

Grain  and  Peanut  Threshers. 

I  The  ELLIS  CHAMPION  has  built 

>  up  its  own  enviable  reputation  by  the 

>  quantity  and  quality  of  its  work,  and 
e  the  durability  and   simplicity  of   its 

J  construction.                                                                                -:'"'"—•--    ~^    ~lc-_     J 

c  Mr.  Otto  Gericke  and  Mr.  Liinon  Myers,  of  Dinwiddie.  averaged  375  bushels    > 

\  per  day  for  several  days  with  the  smallest  machine.     Mr.  Luther  Spiers,  of  J 

>  Sussex   Va.,  who  has  bought  three  of  the  largest  size  to  do  custom  work  with,    < 
c  says  he  has  used  other  makes  of  grain  and  peanut  threshers,  and  finds  that   S 

>  none  can  do  a*  much  and  as  good  work  as  the  ELLIS,  and  at  such  a  small   5 

>  cost  for  repairs.     For  free  catalogues,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  « 

>  GEO.  W.  BURGESS,  General  Agent,  Burgess,  Va.       < 

CHARTERED    1B70. 

Merchants  National  Bank 


OF    RICHMOND,    VA. 

Designated  Depository  of  the  United  States,  City  of 
Richmond  and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Being  the  Largest  Depository  for  Banks  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  this  Bank  offers  superior  facilities  for 
direct  and  quick  collections. 


JNO.  P.  BRANCH, 

President. 


JNO.  K.  BRANCH, 

Vice-President. 


Capital  Stock,  $aoo, oo* 

Surplus  and  Profit*,  $330,00* 


JOHN  F.  GLENN, 

Cashier. 


Directors.— John  P.  Branch,  B.  B.  Munford,  Chas.  8.  Stringfellow,  Thos.  B.  Scott,  B.  W 
Branch,  Fred.  W.  Scott,  Jas.  H.  Dooley,  Jno.  K.  Branch,  A.  S.  Buford,  R.  C.  Morton.  Andrew 
Pizzinl,  Jr.,  J.  P.  George. 
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LABOR-SAVING 


Implements  and  Machinery 


Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters— all  sizes. 


Road  Wagons,  Buerg-ies  and  Carts. 


PEERLESS  ENGINES  and  GEISER 
THRESHERS. 

Preferred  by  wheat  growers  for  perfect 
work  and  no  loss.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular  of  new  No.  4  Thresher.  REPAIRS 
for  all  sizes  in  stock. 

THE  QEISER  SAW  MILLS 

Have  no  superiors.       Quality  considered, 
the  cheapest  made. 
SHORT  HAY  CROP 
Makes  fodder  valuable.     Prepare  to  utilize 
it  by  getting  a  reliable  Cutter,  all  sizes  of 
which  we  carry  in  stock. 

THE  COMBINED  FEED  MILL  and 

HORSE  POWER 

Is  indispensable  to  every  farmer.  Grinds 
corn,  shelled  or  on  ear,  and  is  a  first-class 
horse  power.  Virtually  three  machines  in 
one. 

THE  HOCKING  VALLEY  CIDER  MILL 
With  wood  crushing  rollers.     Imparts  no 
color  or  taste  to  juice  of  apples  or  grapes. 

FOR  CORN  CULTIVATION 

The  Continental  Disc  Cultiva 

tor  works  both  sides  of  row  at 

once,  and  is  also  a  first-class 

disc  harrow. 
CANE  MILLS  and 
EVAPORATORS. 

Turned   rollers;    steel   shafts; 

brass  boxes ;  encased  gearing. 

Made  of  special  iron  of  great 

strength.    Pans  of  heavy  gal- 
vanized steel  or  sheet  copper. 

The  Hancock  Disc 
Plow. 

Guaranteed  to  do  as  much  work,  and  do  it 
better,  with  two  horses,  than  can  be  done 
with  any  other  disc  plow  with  three.  Will 
work  in  any  land,  and  WITH  LESS 
DRAFT  than  that  of  ANY  TWO-HORSE 
PLOW. 

IPLEMEN  TS, 

ACHINERY  and 

VEHICEES, 

Of  Every  Description. 


Farm,  Freight  and  Log-  Wagons. 


THE  WATT  PLOW  CO.. F 


rankiin  and  15th  Streets, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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THE  RIDICULOUS  CHINESE  ARMY. 

There  was  much  anxiety  over  the  prob- 
able fate  of  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
President  of  the  Christian  Endeavorers, 
who  was  in  China  when  the  Boxer  trou- 
bles began,  but  he  is  safe  His  experi 
ence  lends  additional  interest  to  his  arti- 
cle in  this  week's  "  Saturday  Evening 
Post"  on  John  Chinaman  at  Home  ;  His 
Queer  Beliefs ;  His  Ridiculous  Army. 
Dr.  Clark  writes : 

"  The  army  of  China  is  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  world,  and  no  wonder.  It  is 
a  synonym  for  cowardice  and  not  for 
courage.  It  is  a  rabble  picked  up  in  the 
slums,  ill-equipped,  ill-fed,  ill  clothed,  ill- 
paid  or  paid  not  at  all.  Even  the  Chi- 
nese laugh  at  tbeir  own  soldiers. 

"At  a  recent  public  meeting  the  speaker, 
an  American,  urged  Christian  courage 
and  fortitude,  saying  that  his  hearers 
must  endure  hardship  and  be  brave  like 
good  soldiers.  "When  his  Chinese  inter- 
preter came  to  translate  this  passage  he 
interpolated  the  remark  :  '  Of  course  he 
does  not  mean  Chinese  soldiers.' 

"  Moreover,  these  soldiers  know  that 
they  are  constantly  starved  in  rations  and 
cheated  in  arms  and  munitions  of  war  by 
their  superior  officers.  Tons  and  tons  of 
gunpowder  are  filched  every  year  from 
Chinese  forts  and  magazines  and  sold  to 
the  firecracker  makers.  At  the  time  of 
the  Japanese  war  hundreds  of  govern- 
ment rifles  and  even  some  cannon  were 
in  the  pawn  shops. 

"  During  the  early  '  Boxer'  troubles  a 
squad  of  Chinese  soldiers  was  detailed 
from  a  fort  to  guard  the  premises  of  some 
friends  of  mine  at  Poating-fu,  near  Pe 
king.  Night  after  night  the  soldiers 
marched  into  my  friend's  compound  and 
camped  in  one  of  his  out-houses.  At  last 
it  occurred  to  him  to  request  the  soldiers 
to  fire  a  salute,  so  that  all  ill-disposed 
persons  might  know  of  their  presence. 
To  this  they  gravely  replied  that  they 
would  gladly  do  so  had  any  powder  been 
given  them,  but  that  before  the  next 
night  they  would  get  some  powder  and 
fire  the  salute  at  nine  o'clock.  Thereaf- 
ter, for  a  week  or  more,  promptly  at  the 
appointed  hour,  the  welkin  rang  with  a 
tremendous  discharge  of  small  arms.  But 
one  night  it  was  omitted,  and  my  friend, 
inquiring  the  reason,  was  told  that  the 
soldiers  were  out  of  wadding.  It  was 
afterward  discovered  that  when  the  sol- 
diers had  powder  and  wadding  they  had 
no  bullets." — Saturday  Ecening  Post. 

A  well-known  divinity  professor,  a 
grave  and  learned  man,  had  five  daugh- 
ters, whom  his  students  irreverently 
named  "  Genesis,"  "  Exodus,"  "  Num- 
bers," "  Leviticus,"  and  "  Deuteronomy." 

Beginning  his  lecture  one  day,  the  pro- 
fessor said :  "  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  about  the  age  of  Genesis." 

Roars  of  laughter  came  from  the  stu- 
dents. 

"  Genesis  is  not  so  old  as  you  suppose," 
continued  the  professor. 

More  roars— so  long  continued,  indeed, 
that  the  worthy  man  had  time  to  think 
before  he  made  the  next  remark.  He 
said  timidly — and  he  managed  to  hit  the 
mark  this  time : 

"  I  may  not  be  thinking  of  the  Bame 
Genesis  as  you  are." — Collier's  Weekly. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

EXTENDING  FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE,  AND 

THROUGH  ITS  CONNECTIONS-— 

THE  BIG  FOUR   SYSTEM,  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  Indianapolis- 

Sandusky  and  Cleveland ; 
THE  OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES,  from  Toledo  and  Columbus ; 
THE  CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  &  DAYTON,  from  Detroit,  Toledo,  Lima, 

and  Dayton — 

FORMS  THE  MOST  DIRECT  ABio^«Er&J,K3Te  ROUTE 

To   STAUNTON,  LYNCHBURG,  CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
RICHMOND,  PETERSBURG,  NORFOLK, 
And  Principal  Virginia  Points. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  C.  &  0.  Ry.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wliolesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money's  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WRITE  FOE  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,   STRA.TMA.N  &  COMPANY,   Pittsburgh,  F»a. 


8  The  DIXIE  it 

PEA  HARVESTER 

Write  us  for  circulars,  prices  and 

nearest  distributing  doints. 

WM.  CLORE'S  SONS,  Mfrs.,  Rising  Sun,  Ind. 
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'The  following  list  of  papers  and  periodicals 
are  the  most  popular  ones  In  this  section. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  on  whatever 
Journal  you  wish. 


The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va $5  00  $5  25 

The  Times,               "             "  5  00  5  00 

The  Post,  Washington,  D.  C 6  00  6  00 

SEMI- WEEKLIES. 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va 1  00  1  25 

The  Times,                "           "  1  00  1  25 

The  World  (thrice-a-week),  N.  Y 1  00  1  25 


WEEKLIES. 

Harpers'  Weekly 4  00 

"       Round  Table 100 

"       Bazaar 4  00 

The  Baltimore  Sun 1  00 

The  Washington  Post. 75 

Breeders'  Gazette 2  00 

Hoard's  Dairyman 1  00 

Country  Gentleman 2  00 

Religious  Herald,  Richmond,  Va...  2  00 
Southern  Churchman,    "  "  ...  2  00 

Central  Presbyterian,      "  "  ...  2  00 

Christian  Advocate,        "  "  ...  2  00 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm 4  00 

Horseman 3  00 

MONTHLIES. 

North  American  Review 5  00 

The  Century  Magazine 4  00 


300 

2  50 

300 

300 

300 

1  00 

.  1  00 

.  100 

.  1  25 

1  00 

.  1  00 


St.  Nicholas  "        

Llppincott's  "         , 

Harpers'  "        , 

Forum  "        

Scrlbner's  "        

Frank  Leslies  "        

Cosmopolitan  "        

Munsey  "        

Strand  "  ........ 

McClure's  "        

Puritan,  "        

Review  of  Reviews 2  50     2  75 

Where  you  desire  to  subscribe  to  two  or  more 
of  the  publications  named,  you  can  arrive  at 
the  net  subscription  price  by  deducting  50 
cents  from  "our  price  with  the  Planter, 
you  desire  to  subscribe  to  any  other  publica- 
tions not  listed  here,  write  us  and  we  will 
cheerfully  quote  clubbing  or  net  subscription 
rates. 

Subscribers  whose  time  does  not  expire 
until  later  can  take  advantage  ot  our  club 
rates,  and  have  their  subscription  advanced 
one  year  from  date  of  expiration  of  their 
subscription  to  either  the  Planter  or  any  of 
the  other  publications  mentioned. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  us  for  any  Informa- 
tion desired ;  we  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
correspondence. 

We  furnish  no  sample  copiet  of  other  period! 
cals. 


Seed  House  of  the  South. 


CRIMSON 

CLOVER, 


TIMOTHY 

OKCI1AH1) 

GRAM*, 

BED  TOP  or 

HERDS  1.RA.8S 

KFJOTCKT 

HUE  GRASS 

RANDALL 

GRASS, 

TALL  MEADOW 
OAT  GRASS 

JOHNSON 

GRASS, 


MILLET, 
BUCKWHEAT.  : 
OATS  and 
CANE  SEED. 


"Whatsoever  One  Soweth,  That  Shall  He  Reap." 

We   seU   strictly   reliable    FIELD  AXD    GARDEX   SEEDS   of 

every  variety  at  Eowest  Market  Rates,  included  in  which 

are  RAGEAXD'S  PEDIGREE  TORACCO  SEEDS. 


—~WE    ALSO    SELL 


Our  Own  Brands  of  Fertilizers 

For  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Pure  Raw-Rone   Meal,  Xora  Scotia  and  Virginia  Plaster  and 
Fertilizing  Materials  generally. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  price  onr  goods- 
Samples  sent  by  mail  when  desired. 


Wm.  A.  Miller  &  Son,  m  ^T^TZ. 


APPLE,  PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  &o. 
Grapevines,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses.  &c. 

ALL  THE  DESIRABLE  STANDARD  AND  NEW  VARIETIES. 

Headquarters   for  Tennessee   Prolific   Strawberry. 

The  Most  Reliable  Variety  Ever  Grown  in  the  South. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation.    'Write  u« 
If  you  contemplate  planting;.    Catalogues  tree. 

AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

W.  T.  HOOD   <5c  CO. 

OLD  DOMINION  NURSERY.  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE   EMPRESS  DOW- 
AGER. 

One  AVho  Was  Pkesent  Tells  of  the 
Historic  Event  in  the  Chinese  Court. 

Frank  G.  Carpenter,  who  is  now  in  the 
East,  sends  to  The  Evening  Post  a  long 
article  about  the  Empress  Dowager  and 
China,  his  facts  having  been  gathered 
only  a  few  days  before  the  present 
troubles  broke  out.  Two  years  ago  the 
Empress  Dowager  set  aside  all  precedents 
and  received  the  ladies  of  the  Foreign 
Legations  at  Pekin.  One  who  was  pres- 
ent told  Mr.  Carpenter  about  it.  Among 
other  things  she  said  ; 

"  Her  Majesty  was  dressed  in  a  pale 
yellow  silk  gown,  beautifully  embroidered 
with  flowers  and  dragons  of  the  same 
color.  She  wore  the  headdress  commonly 
worn  by  elderly  Chinese  women,  her  hair 
being  fastened  in  a  knot  at  the  back  just 
below  the  crown,  the  front  of  the  head 
and  a  part  of  the  forehead  being  con- 
cealed by  a  eilk  band  heavily  embroid- 
ered with  pearls  of  large  size. 

"  I  was  struck  with  Her  Majesty's 
youthful  appearance.  She  was  sixty-four, 
but  she  looked  ten  years  younger.  Her 
face  was  plump  and  free  from  wrinkles. 
She  had  a  high  forehead,  elongated  per- 
haps by  the  custom  of  the  Chinese  ladies 
of  pulling  out  the  hairs  at  the  edge  of 
the  forehead  with  tweezers.  She  had  a 
strong  face  and  in  youth  must  have  been 
very  pretty.  During  the  audience  she 
frequently  smiled,  and  I  could  see  no 
signs  of  that  cruelty  with  which  she  has 
been  charged. 

"  Her  Majesty  made  us  welcome  to  the 
palace  and  to  China.  She  said  she  was 
glad  indeed  to  receive  us  as  foreigners, 
and  that  we  should  be  friendly  with  one 
another,  for  were  we  not  all  of  one  family? 

The  banquet  was  fine,  being  made  up 
of  many  courses  and  consisisting  of  both 
Chinese  and  foreign  dishes. 

"  After  the  banquet  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager again  met  informally  with  the  ladies, 
drinking  tea  with  each  of  them  in  turn, 
and  in  some  cases  throwing  her  arm  about 
one  and  embracing  her. 

"  At  this  time  she  gave  each  lady  a 
present  of  a  beautiful  gold  ring  set  with 
a  pearl  as  big  as  a  marrowfat  pea,  three 
silk  dresses  from  the  royal  looms  and  a 
set  of  two  dozen  combs.  Throughout  the 
whole  audience  she  was  exceptionally 
gracious,  and  her  manners  were  as  polite 
and  affable  and  at  the  same  time  as  digni- 
fied and  ladylike  as  could  be  those  of  any 
Empress  of  Europe." — Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

WHAT  TROUBLED  PAT. 

An  old  Irish  laborer  walked  into  the 
luxurious  studio  of  a  New  York  artist 
and  asked  for  money  to  obtain  a  meal,  as 
he  was  too  weak  to  work.  He  was  given 
a  quarter  and  departed.  One  of  the 
young  lady  art  students  who  was  present 
said:  "Mr.  M.,  can't  we  sketch  that  old 
man?"  M.  ran  out  and  caught  him,  and 
said :  "If  you  want  to  make  a  dollar,  come 
back.  The  young  ladies  want  to  paint 
you."  The  Irishman  hesitated,  so  M.  re- 
marked :  "It's  an  easy  way  to  make  a 
dollar."  "Oi  know  that,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  Oi  was  awonderin'  how  Oi'd  git  th' 
paint  off." 


..THE.. 

IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY, 

1302-1304  E.  Main  St., 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers.. 


We    have    the    most  sat- 
isfactory 

Engines  and 
Threshers 

in  the  country.  Particulars 
on  application. 


Wagons,  both  for 

and  lumber. 


If   you    want   a   reliable, 
stylish 

Buggy,  Carriage 
or  Harness, 

get  our  prices  and  new  cata- 
logue, sent  free. 


All  kinds 
of 


mmi  Apricultural 
-  Implements 

WIRE  FENCING,  PUMPS,  WELL  FIXTURES,  ROOFING,  Etc 

BINDER  TWINE,  Prices  Cheapest  in  the  State. 

General  Catalogue  Sent  Free  on  Application. 

THE  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

1302-1304  E.  Main  Street,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA, 
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A  DOOLEY  IN  THE  CABINET. 

Mr.  Long,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
gave  the  final  Cabinet  dinner  of  the  sea- 
son on  board  the  yacht  Sylph.  It  was 
Mr.  Long  who  thought  of  the  idea  of 
giving  this  official  function  aboard  a  lux- 
urious boat  on  the  Potomac.  He  is  al- 
ways individual,  and  never  does  what 
other  people  do. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  announces 
that  his  very  position  compels  him  to 
entertain  on  water  instead  of  land,  and 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  confesses 
that  no  dinner  is  looked  forward  to  with 
such  anticipation  as  that  given  by  Mr. 
Long. 

"  What's  Long  going  to  do,  I  wonder  ?" 
is  the  social  question  that  interests  the 
Cabinet  for  weeks  before  the  evening  ar- 
rives. And  at  this  last  dinner  he  certain- 
ly gave  them  a  surprise. 

It  was  in  the  form  of  a  Dooley  letter. 
read  aloud  by  Mr.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  McKinley  has  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  to  the  Cabinet 
Mr.  Dooley's  weekly  letter  on  some  issue 
of  national  politics.  The  "  hits  "  on  the 
public  officials  are  very  much  enjoyed. 

Taking  this  as  a  cue,  Mr.  Long,  when 
coffee  was  served,  announced  that,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  Mr.  Dooley's  latest 
letter  would  be  read,  and  that  it  was 
written  for  the  occasion. 

The  host  added  that  Mr.  Dooley,  with 
characteristic  insight,  had  named  his  ar- 
ticle, "  Why  no  Cabinet  member  can  be 
nominated  for  the  Vice-rresidency." 

Secretary  Gage  read  the  letter,  and  in 
dialect,  spirit,  humor  and  keen  penetra- 
tion it  bore  so  verily  the  hall-mark  of 
Dooley  that  the  guests  were  kept  in  a 
gale  of  merriment.  It  was  written  in  a 
particularly  happy  vein,  and  was  filled 
with  so  many  personal  allusions,  and 
with  so  many  jokes  that  referred  to  do- 
ings or  discussions  in  the  Cabinet,  that 
there  were  shouts  of  laughing  amaze- 
ment. The  President  himself  is  said  to 
have  enjoyed  it  more  than  anything  else 
written  this  year. 

Finally,  there  came  the  explanation — 
an  explanation  that  elicited  more  ap- 
plause than  did  the  original  reading.  It 
was  no  Dooley  letter  to  which  the  Cabi- 
net had  been  listening — for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  had  written  every  word  of 
it! — Saturday  Evening  Post. 

NINE  SAFE  RULES. 
Seldom  has  there  been  better  advice 
for  the  conduct  of  the  human  family 
than  is  boiled  down  in  nine  comprehen- 
sive antitheses :  Drink  less,  breathe  more; 
eat  less,  chew  more ;  ride  less,  walk  more ; 
clothe  less,  bathe  more ;  worry  less,  work 
more ;  waste  less,  give  more ;  write  less, 
read  more ;  talk  less,  think  more ;  preach 
less,  practice  more.  To  follow  these  is  to 
strike  for  better  health,  further  popular 
ity,  and  greater  success. 

Barrel  Stave  Machine 

With  Jointer  and  Cut-off  Saws, 
for  sale.  Price;  $250.00.  Been 
used  but  little,  and  is  worth 
$600.00.  Machine  used  for  saw- 
ing oil  barrel  staves. 
W.  M.  WATKINS,     -    Randolph,  Va. 


THE  FARMER 
ARMOUR.... 
THE  FARMER 


Feeds  his  stock  and  sends  it  to  market. 

Slaughters  and  distributes  the  product 

all  over  the  world. 

Takes  back  in  the  shape    of  ANIMAL 

FERTILIZER  that  portion  not  used  in 
feeding,  clothing,  shoeing,  harnessing,  glueing,  soaping,  freez- 
ing and  healing;  nothing  is  wasted. 

ARMOUR'S  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS  are  scientifically  prepared;  theiruse  insures 

large  yields  of  cereals  and  grass.    The  RAW  MATERIAL  of  which  they  are  made 

IS  GROWN  BY  THE  AMERICAN'  FARMER  AND  IS  THE  BEST  IN    THE  WORLD. 

USE    THESE    FERTILIZERS    ON    YOUR    WHEAT. 

THE  ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

Send  for  Armorir's  Farm  and  Garden  Library 

andAddressof  Nearest  Agent.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Why  Pay  Enormous  Prices 


for  your  Cooking  Stove  or 
Range,  when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  the  Factory  and 
save  one  third  of  the  cost  ? 

Write  for  Catalogue  and 
full  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
celebrated  FITZ  LEE 
COOKING  STOVES 


Address 


SOUTHERN  STOVE  WORKS, 

815  to  827  North  Seventeenth  Street, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Be  Fair  with 
Your  Fields 


and  they  will  be  fain 
with  you,.... 
Listen  a  moment. 


Every  tin-, 
thin?  to  r< 
bandied  at 
grent  gond  it  finely  and  evenly  spread. 


if  just  so  much  fertility.    You  should  do  some- 
the  best  fertility  restorative  known  if  properly 
;  can  be  made  to  go  a  long  nay  and  accomplish 
This  ccjco:  be  successfully  done  by  hand— it  is  work  for  a 


perfected  machine.    The  csly  machine  knrvr,  -.vhich  accomplishes  this  is 

The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER. 

II  will  Double  and  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Manure  Heap. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  it  makes  no  "skips;"  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  doit  by  hand.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con- 
venient sizes.    Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  cne.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  28,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
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SEASONABLE  IMPLEMENTS^ 

Including  ROLLERS,  DRILLS,  PLOWS,  HAY  PRESSES,  Etc. 

We  have  received  a  large  consignment  of  TORNADO  Ensilage  Cutters,  all  sizes,  hand  or 
power.  This  is  the  very  best  machine  of  the  kind  on  the  market  for  cutting  and  shredding  all  kinds  of 
forage.    Send  for  circulars. 

The  JUNIOR  Cider  Mill 

Is  one  of  the  best  Mills  on  the  market.     It  is 

handsomely  finished  and  strongly  built. 

Send  for  prices  and  circulars. 

The  Celebrated  MILBURN  Hoiiow 

Steel  Axle  WAGON  leads  all  competitors  for  a  cheap  and  durable  wagon.     Get 
our  prices.    We  have  a  large  stock  of 

BUGGIES,  CARRIAGES, 

RUNABOUTS,  Etc. 

Send   for  special   catalogue.        We  carry  at  all 
times  a  full  line  of 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS, 

and  solicit  correspondence  as  to  prices,  etc. 

CATALOGUES  AND   CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

We  are  agents  for  ARMOUR  <£  CO.'S  FERTILIZERS. 

FARMERS'  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  1433  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


IN   THE   STUD   FOR  7900. 
..AT.. 


The  Grove  Stock  Farm,  Burkeville,  Va. 


The  Imported  € 
Hackney  Stallion 


THE  DUKE 


American  Hackney  Stud  Book,  No.  15. 
English  Hackney  Stud  Book,  No.  2954. 

Imported  by  Dr.  FREDERICS.  DENNIS,  New  York. 

The  DUKE  is  a  roan  horse  of  fine  size  and  grand  muscular 
development,  while  in  temperament  and  disposition,  he  is  a 
model,  and  these  desirable  qualifications  are  transmitted  to  his 
get  with  remarkable  uniformity. 

He  was  foaled  1886 ;  bred  by  E.  Jones  Williams,  Rhyland  fair? 
Bettws-y-Cold-Wales.  Sired  by  Silver  Star  ;  dam,  Lady  Fanny, 
by  Rob  Roy. 

THE  DUKE  will  be  permitted  to  serve  mares 
at  the  low  price  of  $  1 0.  for  the  season  of  1 900. 

Further  information  supplied  by 

T.  O.  SANDY, 
The  Grove  Stock  Farm,  BURKEVILLE,  VA. 

N.  B. — For  sale:  Holstein  Cattle,  English  Beagle  Dogs, 
Brown  Leghorn  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens  of  superior 
strains.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


PEDIGREES  QF   THOROUGHBREDS    AND  TROTTING   HORSES 

TRACED  AND  TABULATED.      CATALOGUES  COMPILED, 

CIRCULARS    WRITTEN    AND     REGISTRATION 

MATTER  ATTENDED  TO. 

FOR  SALE^+~ 

Fast  Trotters  and  Pacers, 
Fine  Road  and  Saddle . . . 

IhorsesI 


W.  J.  GARTER  (broad  rock), 

Box  929,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

REFERENCES.— Maj.  P.  P.  Johnston,  President  National 
Trotting  Association.  Lexington.  Ky ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Gwathmev 
Cotton  Exchange,  New  York;  Col.  Kenneth  M,  Murchison' 
Banker',  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt,  Oneida  Cotton 
Mills,  Graham  N.  C.  ;  Gen'l  J.  S.  Carr,  Capitalist,  Durham,  N. 
C. ;  Col.  B.  Cameron.  Fairntosh  Farm,  Stagville,  N.  C. ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Bryan,  President  of  the  Richmond  Times.  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Atkinson,  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co., 
Richmond.  Va. ;  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Carter,  President  Metropoli- 
tan Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Officer — "I  understand  that  you  and 
Private  Peterkins  were  calm  and  collect- 
ed when  the  explosion  occurred  at  the 
powder  magazine.'' 

Pat — "Well,  I  was  calm,  but  poor  Peter- 1 
kins  was  collected." 

Milk  is  not  a  beverage  :  it  is  a  perfect 
food.  AVhere  children  drink  uiilk  at 
meals  it  should  take  the  place  of  nitro- 
genous foods — meat,  of  course,  being 
omitted.  It  in  far  better  when  the  chil- 
dren eat  meat  to  give  them  water  to 
drink.  Where  two  sorts  of  nitrogenous 
fooil  are  used,  like  meat  and  milk,  con- 
stipation   is    universal. — August 

THE  HEALTH  PROBLEM 
Is  much  simpler  than  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. Health  depends  chiefly  upon  per- 
fect digestion  and  pure  blood,  and  the 
problem  is  solved  very  readily  by  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.  You  may  keep  well  by 
taking  it  promptly  for  any  stomach  or 
blood  disorder.  Its  cures  of  scrofula,  salt 
rheum,  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism, 
and  other  diseases,  are  numbered  by  the 
thousands. 

The  favorite  faruilv  cathartic  is  Hood's 
Pills. 

"  This  theory  about  fish  being  brain 
food  is  all  nonsense." 

"  Why  do  you  say  so?" 

"  Because  the  greatest  number  of  fish 
are  eaten  by  fc&e  very  people  who  are 
idiots  enough  f>  sit  out  all  day  waiting 
for  them  to  bi  c." — Brooklyn 


JAMES  G.  TINSLEY  &  CO., 

Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    AND   IMPORTERS  OF 

FERTILIZERS, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

..BRANDS.. 

Stonewall  Tobacco  Fertilizer,        Stonewall  Guano, 
Powhatan  Corn  Guano, 

Stonewall  Acid  Phosphate, 
Wheat  and  Grass  Fertilizer, 

Tinsley's  Bone  and  Potash  Mixture, 
Powhatan  High  Grade  Phosphate. 

Call  on  your  Local  Dealer,  and  if  he  cannot  furnish  you,   write  to  us. 


Bargains  in  Agricultural  Implements! 


We  offer  the  following  Implements  and  requisites  for  the  farm  at 
not  intend  in  future  to  manufacture  or  carry  the  same  in  stock : — 


reatly  reduced  prices  to  clear,  as  we  do 


ONE  CHAMPION  SELF-BINDER  AND  MOWER. 


A  Number  of  Champion  Iron  Pumps. 
Double  and  Triple  Bars  and  Singletrees. 
Smith  Steel-Tooth  Gleaners. 


Wood  Axles  in  Assorted  Sizes. 

Parts  for  Dump-Carts. 

One  8-Horse  Contractors'  Ploi 


WE  ALSO  OFFER  OUR  STANDARD  MAKES     I'  ■■■ 

CORN  PLANTERS. 

The  CARDWELL,  With  or  Without  Fertilizer  Attachment 

The  EUREKA  and  the  CENTENNIAL. 


THE  CARDWELL  MACHINE  CO., 


NINETEENTH  AND  CARY  STS., 
"      ^jr      RICHMOND,  VA. 


Agricultural  Implements  of  Every  lescriptlon 

GENUINE  OLIVER  PLOWS  AND  REPAIRS. 


This  mark  is  on  the  Bottom  Side  of  all 
Genuine  Oliver  Goods. 


<    i 


B  ' 


Special  prices  given  on  STUDEBAKER 
and  BROWN  Wagons,  Buggies 
and  Carts-  I  carry  a  large  stock  and 
can  give  bottom  prices  always  on  any 
size  Wagon  wanted. 


I.X.LTHEMALL. 

QUALITY  TELLS. 


NOTICE. 

REMOVAL  of  the 
office  of  CHAS.  E. 
HUNTER  from  the 
old  store  to  1432  E. 
Main  St.,  Richmond, 
Va. 


ALL  ORDERS   FILLED 
PROMPTLY. 

Don't  Forget!  t^LZ, 

who  claim  to  sell  Oliver  Plows  and 
Repairs,  only  sell  the  Imitation,  Bo- 
gus, Cheap  Goods.  The  only  place  in 
Richmond.Va.,  to  buy  Genuine  Oliver 
Plows  and  Repairs  is  at  1432  E.  Main 
St.,  of  Chas.  E.  Hunter. 


CHATTANOOGA  Cane  Mills  and  Evaporator:,... 

Ranging  in  size  from  light  one-horse  to  four-horse.    Cor- 
rectly proportioned  according  to  mechanical  principles. 
Strong,  light-running  and  the  finest  finished  Can 
made.    For  sorghum  and  sugar  cane. 

BUCKEYE  Force  Pumps,  Lift  Pumps,  Tubular  Well 
Pumps,  Spray  Pumps,  Tank  Pumps  and  Wood 
Pumps. 

CUTTERS;  All  Sizes;  for  hand  or  power; 
with   cutter  or  shredder  head. 


1 9 — bf™h 


iiae  Oliver  Good; 


ELI  HAY  PRESSES ;  All  Sizes. 


Buggies,  Carts  and  Spring  V-    j<  m 


CHAS.  E.  HUNTER,  Nos.  1436-1438  E.  Main  St.,  Richm 


JAMES  G.    HENING.  Manager, 


A  Booklet 


— 33  pages — containing  a  brief  history  of  life  insurance,  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  various  plans,  with  rates  for  each,  and 
of  three  principal  methods   of   applying  the   dividends  will 
be   mailed   TO  YOU    upon    request. 

T.  ARCHIBALD  CARY,  Gen'l  Ag't, 

NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COHPANY, 

1 20 1  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


mz 


",The  assurance  of  life  is  one  of  the  most  Christian  things  that  I 
know  ;  for  what  is  it?  It  is  taking  the  load  that  would  crush  one  family 
and  spreading  it  over  twenty  thousand  families  ;  so  that  a  mere  drop 
lights  upon  each,  instead  of  the  overwhelming  torrent  falling  upon 
one."— Jif.  Dr.  dimming. 


ANGORA    GOATS 

"The  Wealth  of  the  Wilderness, 


// 


Price,  25  Cents  (postpaid). 

This  is   an  interesting   32-page  pamphlet,  compiled  by  GEO.  EDWARD  ALLEN, 

aid  will  be  found  to  contain  valuable  information  for  those  contemplating 

raising  Angoras. 

^H  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,     Richmond,  Va.  ^g 


Farmers  Must  use  Fertilizers  to  Succeed 

We  offer  them  the  following  Brands,  with  full  confidence  in  their  merits : 

"TRAVERS'  WHEAT  and  GRASS  FERTILIZER," 
"CAPITAL"  BONE-POTASH  FERTILIZER, 

"TRAVERS'  DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE," 
"BEEF,  BLOOD  and  BONE  FERTDLIZER," 
"STANDARD"  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE, 
"CAPITAL"  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE. 


J©-We  especially  recommend    ORCHILLA   GUANO   for  GRASS  oi 

CLOVER.     It  makes  it  grow  where  all  other  fertilizers  fail.     It  equals 

Raw  Bone,  at  a  much  less  price,  and  makes  poor  land  rich. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  OTHER  BRANDS  FOR  OTHER  CROPS. 

TRAVERS  &  CO.,  Manufact'rs,  Richmond,  Va. 

Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 


Established  1840. 
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^.^  WANTED  -**^ 

Kesidenl  Musician.  Washington,  D.C.,  of  es- 
tablished reputation,  highest  attainments  and 
patronized  by  best  element  socially,  will  take 
few  more  students  to  board.  Pupils  prepared 
to  teach  music.  Permission  toatteud  any  pre- 
ferred seminary  or  public  school  for  literary 
course.  To  live  In  Washington  is  a  liberal 
education.    Address,  for  terms,  etc., 

Mrs.  O.  K.  JOHNSON, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


FARMERS.. 

In  the  West  and  North,  desir- 
ing to  come  South,  should 
investigate  the 

Lands  along  the  Lines  of  the 

Norfolk  &  Western 


fl 


mm  The  "ENTERPRISE "  « 

Cotton  Seed  Huller^Separator 

FOR    PLANTATION    USE. 

Thoroughly  grinds  cotton  seed  at  the  gin,  and  separates 
meal  from  hulls.  In  use  and  recommended  by  leading  farmers 
and  ginnere  throughout  the  Southern  States.  Write  for 
catalogue  PERRYMAN   4  CO.,   Birmingham,  Ala. 


*         VIRGINIA    3DIVISI03ST-         * 

Farmers  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

A  Fire  Insurance  Association,  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  farmer* 
of  Virginia,  under  an  amended  and  well  protected  plan. 

Insures,  against  Fire  and  Lightning,  only  country  property-no  stores  or  unsafe 
risks.  Average  cost  per  vear  for  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  $L00  per  *1000  in- 
cludingdwellings,  barns,  produce,  &c  Cost  in  1899,  $2.00  per  $1000.  Amount  of 
property  insured  $250,000.    Estimated  security  in  real  and  other  estate,  $600,000. 

CHAS.  N.  FRIEND,  General  Agent. 

CHESTER.  VIRGINIA. 


For  further  information,  address, 

MENTION    THIS  JOURNAL.. 


Railway  .  .  . 


Write  for  pamphlets  and  informa- 
tion to 

PAUL  SCHERER, 
Ag   Lands  and  Immigration, 
0r  Roanoke,  Va. 

W.  B.  BEV1LL, 

Gen'l  P.  Agt., 
Roanoke,  Va. 


DRAIN  YOUR  LANDS.?  ^"iS!^ 


crops.    We  sell  all  sizes 


Farm  Drain  Tile, 

TERRA  0OTTA  PIPE.  LIME,  CEMENT,  PLASTER,  FIRE-BRICKS,  &c. 

Write  for  prices.  WARNER  MOORE  4  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


>P0OO0OOOO<>OO<>OO<>0O<I>OOOOOOOOC 

roRTHr^ueat  and  Grass  Crops 


"STAR 


BRAND" 


GUANO, 

McGavock  Mixture,     Acid  Phosphate, 

Or  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE,  Etc. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, BRc^rrHBnICAL co  Richmond,  Va, 
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Farm   Management. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Since  writing  our  article  on  Work  for  the  Month  for 
the  August  issue,  the  drouthy  conditions  therein  re- 
ferred to  as  affecting  the  crops  of  this  and  the  adjoin 
ing  States  have  unfortunately  continued  and  with  in- 
creased intensity.  The  temperature  has  been  higher 
on  several  days  in  this  State  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  reaching  100.3  in  the  shade  on  one  day, 
and  averaging  over  95  for  days  together.  Such  a  tem- 
perature as  this  following  on  the  hot  dry  weathei  we 
had  during  much  of  July,  and  the  total  absence  of 
even  thunderstorms  or  light  showers,  has  placed  the 
corn,  tobacco  and  forage  crops  in  a  perilous  condition 
over  a  large  area  of  this  State,  and  also  over  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  adjoining  States.  Whatever  the 
weather  may  now  be,  we  are  afraid  that  at  best  not 
more  than  half  a  crop  of  corn  can  be  made  here,  and 
in  many  counties  not  even  so  much  as  this.  In  seve 
ral  sections,  farmers  are  cutting  down  the  crop  to  save 
the  fodder.  Some  relief,  it  is  true,  has  been  had  from 
a  very  heavy  rain  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  August. 
This  will  possibly  save  the  late  planted  corn  from  be- 
ing as  great  a  failure  as  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case,  but  cannot  affect  the  yield  of  the  earlier 
planted  crop. 

The  effect  on  the  tobacco  crop  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  crop,  both 
bright  and  dark  suffering,  the  dark  heavy  type  espe- 
cially being  affected,  as  the  section  of  this  State  in 
which  that  type  is  produced  has  been  more  severely 


hit  by  the  drouth  than  further  South  where  ''brights" 
are  more  grown.  There  is,  however,  likely  to  be  some 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  weight  in  advanced  prices 
as  the  markets  have  already  responded,  prices  being 
distinctly  higher  for  all  grades,  with  a  hardening  ten- 
dency. We  are  afraid,  however,  that  much  of  the  crop 
will  be  of  a  light,  trashy  character,  wanting  in  body 
and  gum. 

Fodder  crops  have  suffered  severely,  and  are  much 
reduced  in  area  from  what  would  have  been  the  case 
had  we  had  normal  weather.  The  land  for  the  past 
month  has  been  so  dry  and  hard  that  it  has  been  al- 
most impossible  to  break  it  and  seed  the  crops  advised 
last  month. 

The  cotton  crop  has  suffered  in  common  with  other 
crops,  the  impairment  in  condition  in  this  State  and 
North  and  South  Carolina  being  considerable.  Only 
in  Texas  is  the  condition  above  the  ten-year  average. 
In  North  Carolina  it  is  7  below  average ;  in  Louisiana 
10  ;  in  Georgia  11,  and  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
12  points  below,  whilst  in  Mississippi  it  is  as  much  as 
26  points  below. 


This  is  a  sad  record  to  make  for  the  South  Atlantic 
States  as  the  result  of  the  year's  work  so  far,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  it  is  too  late  for  much  to  be  done  to 
make  good  deficiencies.  The  wheat  crop  is  the  only 
one  U[iou  which  the  farmer  can  look  with  satisfaction. 
The  yield  of  this  crop  has  been  generally  good,  and 
the  quality  first  class. 
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The  farmer,  however,  less  than  auy  other  mau.  can 
afford  to  sit  down  and  lament  over  what  has  been. 
His  only  chance  of  salvation  is  to  be  up  and  doing, 
and  by  renewed  effort  seek  to  put  himself  in  a  posi 
tion  to  cany  as  much  of  his  live  stock  through  tin- 
winter  as  possible,  and  get  his  laud  into  a*  good  con 
ditiou  for  producing  crops  another  year  as  po:-sible. 
The  Southern  farmer  has  not  often  to  complain  of  se 
rious  damage  from  drouth,  but  the  experience  of  this 
year  should  be  such  as  to  convince  him  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  those  means  which  are  within  his 
reach  to  protect  himself  from  loss  when  such  a  season 
comes.  Where  farmers  have  followed  the  advice  we 
have  so  constantly  and  repeatedly  given,  to  plow  deep 
and  to  subsoil  their  land  before  planting  corn,  and  to 
cultivate  level,  the  effects  of  even  the  present  sevpre 
drouth  have  been  comparatively  harmless.  We  have 
had  in  the  office  within  the  past  week  a  number  of 
farmers  who  have  followed  this  advice,  and  they  have 
all  the  same  report  to  give, — viz  :  that  although  their 
corn  crop  is  somewhat  injured  yet  that  they  will  still 
make  a  fair  crop.     One  gentleman  to  day  said  that  al 


fore  its  commencement  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  plant 
in  spring. 


Although  late  in  the  year  to  plant  fodder  crops, 
yet  where,  from  failure  of  earlier  seedings,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  feed,  we  would  yet  sow  peas 
and  sorghum  and  millet  to  a  limited  extent.  Though 
these  crops  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  full  growth, 
yet  if  frost  holds  off.  as  it  frequently  does,  until  late  in 
October,  much  feed  may  be  made  that  will  prevent  the 
necessity  for  having  recourse  to  the  hay  and  fodder 
crops  until  the  winter  is  well  advanced.  Sixty  days  of 
fine  open  weather  will  allow  peas,  sorghum  and  millet 
to  make  much  growth,  especially  on  land  so  warm,  as  is 
the  case  now.  In  saving  these  crops  when  the  days 
are  short  and  the  power  of  the  sun  is  fast  waning, 
they  should  be  given  all  the  sun  and  air  possible 
during  the  day.  but  be  cocked  up  at  night  to  keep  out 
the  dew.  These  crops  may  also  be  made  to  go  much 
further  and  be  stored  in  a  much  less  dried  con- 
dition if  they  are  placed  in  the  barn  or  stack  in 
alternate  layers  with  good,  sweet  well  dried  wheat  or 


though  he  had  had  only  one  good  rain  on  his  crop  j  oat  straw.     The  straw  will  absorb  the  excess  of  inois- 
since  it  was  planted,  yet  that  it  was  from  10  to  12  feet  tare  from  the  forage  crops  and  permit  a  good  cure  be- 


high,  and  that  he  had  counted  from  2  to  S  ears  on 
the  stalks  all  through  the  field,  and  that  these 
were  filling  well,  and  this  although  the  crop 
was  not  growing  on  river  low-land.  He  has 
sorghum  and  peas  ten  feet  tall  and  full  of  life 
and  vigor,  and  will  not  lack  for  feed  for  a  heavy  head 
of  live  stock  all  through  the  winter.  This  might  have 
been  the  position  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  farmers 
had  they  heeded  our  advice.  Now.  at  the  commence- 
ment of  what  is  practically  another  crop  season,  is  an 
opportune  time  to  once  again  reiterate  our  advice  to 
plow  deep  and  to  subsoil  for  the  next  year's  crops. 
We  would  like  to  see  the  fall  and  winter  months 
largely  given  up  to  attention  to  this  advice  after  the 
wheat  and  winter  oat  crops  shall  have  been  seeded. 


In  our  last  issue  and  in  this  one,  will  be  found  advice 
as  to  the  preparation  of  the  laud  for  and  the  fertiliza 
tion  and  seeding  of  the  wheat  and  winter  oat  crops. 
To  these  articles  we  refer  our  readers.  We  want  to 
add  one  word  to  what  we  have  said  :  Do  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  sow  wheat.  Whilst  we  have  not 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly  as  have  some  other  of  the  States,  yet  we 
have  had  some  injury  done  by  it.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  injury  is  to  wait  to  seed  until  we  have  some 
cold  weather.  Better  that  the  wheat  plant  shall  be 
a  little  weak  going  into  winter  than  too  proud  and 
infested  with  fly.  Our  winters  are  not  usually  so 
severe  as  to  call  for  a  very  strong  growth  of  wheat  be- 


ing made,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  straw  itself  will 
become  more  palatable  as  feed  and  be  eaten  with 
relish,  and  thus  largely  increase  the  bulk  of  the  feed. 


Sow  rape,  rata  bagas  and  turnips  as  soon  as  the  land 
can  be  got  ready.  'Ihese  are  crops  which  always  make 
the  best  growth  in  the  cool  fall  months,  and  they  will 
be  found  wonderfully  useful  iu  feeding  livestock  of  all 
kinds.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  seed  will  sow  an  acre, 
and  the  cost  is  therefore  not  great. 


Sow  crimson  (German)  clover  and  sand  vetch  freely. 
They  may  be  sown  either  separately  or  together,  and 
are  better  to  have  a  light  seeding  of  wheat,  winter 
oats  or  rye  sown  in  with  them.  The  grain  holds  np 
the  clover  and  vetch,  and  makes  the  crop  easier  to  cut 
and  easier  to  cure,  besides  adding  largely  to  the 
amount  of  pasture. 


The  seeding  of  grass  aud  clover  should  be  pushed 
as  fast  as  the  land  can  be  got  ready.  Iu  our  last  issue 
we  wrote  fully  on  this  subject,  and  refer  our  readers 
to  that  issue.  In  several  of  our  Northern  exchanges 
we  find  a  number  of  articles  commenting  on  the  won- 
derful crops  of  hay  grown  by  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the 
New  England  States  who  is  making  an  average  of  five 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Whilst  we  do  not  think  it 
■  for  many  Southern  farmers  to  make  such  an 
average,  from  the  fact  that  our  lands  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  sufficiently  rich  nor  our  climate  sufficiently  moist 
to  enable  this  to  be  done,  yet  we  do  not  doubt  but  that 
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oy  following  the  same  system  as  this  gentleman  prac- 
tices, we  can  readily  double  our  average  crops.     The 
secret  of  his  success  is  the  most  perfect  preparation  of 
the  soil,  the  destruction  of  all  weeds  by  compelling 
their  germination  by  frequent  cultivation  before  the 
seeding  of  the  grass  seeds,  and  by  heavy  fertilization 
with  bone  meal,  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda — the  bone 
meal  and  potash  applied  at  seeding  and  the  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  spring.     Whilst  we  are  strong  advocates 
for  the  extension  of  the  area  seeded  in  grass  in  the 
South  for  maDy  reasons — amongst  which  are  that  only 
in  that  way  can  we  hope  to  see  the  area  of  abandoned 
land  reduced,  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  labor  to  re- 
duce it  in  cultivated  crops,  and  further,  because  the 
South  is  a  large  buj  er  of  hay  from  the  West,  and  not 
not  until  we  produce  more  grass  at  home  can  we  hope 
to  see  the  increase  of  cattle  and  sheep  which  we  ought 
to  have — yet  we  doubt  much  whether  in  the  South  we 
cannot,  with  more  profit,  give  this  extra  fine  prepara- 
tion and  heavy  fertilization  to  the  land  devoted  to  the 
production  of  fodder  crops,  such  as  corn,  cow  peas, 
soja  beans,  sorghum,  millet,  the  vetches  and  crimson 
clover.  Instead  ol  growing  five  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre, 
we  can,  with  such  preparation  and  fertilization,  grow 
from   ten   to  twenty  tons  to  the  acre  of   corn  and 
sorghum,  and  from  five  to  ten  tons  to   the   acre  of 
soja  beans  and  cow  peas.     These  crops  are  richer  in 
feeding  matter  than  hay,  and  of  several  of  them,  we 
can  grow  at  least  two  crops  in  the  year.     The  peas, 
beans  and  clovers  are  also  at  the  same  time  enrichers 
of  the  land,  and  enable  us  to  grow  heavier  crops  of 
other  things  at  less  cost  for  fertilizer.    Wherever  labor 
can  be  commanded  to  handle  these  crops,  and  capital 
can  be  invested  in  stock  to  consume  them,  and  apply 
the  resulting  manure  to  the  land,  we  believe  they  will 
realize  to  the  farmer  and  to  his  farm  more  net  profit 
than  even  five  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 


or  cotton  seed  hulls.  Water  this  cover  freely,  and  it 
will  mat  together  with  mold  and  make  a  perfect  seal 
over  the  silage. 


See  that  proper  provision  is  made  for  airing  the 
tobacco  as  the  crop  ripens  ;  cut  when  ready  and  han- 
dle carefully.  Good  tobacco  is  going  to  sell  well  if 
cured  as  the  market  calls  for  it.  Ascertain  from  the 
dealers  what  is  the  type  of  curing  called  for,  and  then 
endeavor  to  secure  this.  We  are  aware  that  to  com- 
ply with  this  advice  is  often  more  than  the  grower  can 
accomplish,  as  the  color  of  the  crop  is  so  largely  affect- 
ed by  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown  and  the  season. 
An  experienced  man  (and  no  other  ought  to  cure  to- 
bacco,) can,  however,  usually  cure  the  crop  so  as  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  some  market. 


Were  it  not  for  the  conservatism  of  our  people  and 
their  proneness  to  keep  in  ruts,  we  should  feel  that  we 
were  insulting  them  in  a  season  like  the  present  to 
once  more  insist  upon  the  folly  of  pulling  fodder,  and 
in  urging  upon  every  one  to  cut  down  the  corn  crop  at 
the  root  and  to  save  the  whole  crop.  Your  stock  will 
need  all  the  fodder  and  you  can  save,  and  the  short 
ness  of  the  corn  crop  will  enforce  the  necessity  for 
economy  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  economy  (in  grow- 
ing a  crop  and  then  wasting  half  of  it  by  leaving  it  in 
the  field. 


See  to  it  that  the  needed  repairs  and  cleaning  up  of 
barns,  stables,  and  dwellings  have  attention  before  the 
cold  weather  sets  in  Southern  farmers  are  much  too 
negligent  of  these  matters.  They  are  standing  in  their 
own  light  when  they  do  not  make  their  farms  and 
homes  as  neat,  tidy  and  comfortable  as  possible.  Paint 
and  whitewash  are  not  costly. 


In  filling  the  silo,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  crop  wherewith  to  fill  it,  do  not  hurry  the 
work  unnecessarily.  The  silage  will  be  better  and  the 
silo  will  hold  more  if  filled  slowly.  Say  fill  half  the 
day  and  cut  half  the  day.  Cover  with  swale  hay,  chaff 


WHEAT  SEEDING. 

In  our  last  issue,  we  wrote  at  some  length  on  the 
preparation  of  the  land  for  wheat  seeding,  and  we 
therein  laid  stress  upon  the  importance  of  a  fine  prep- 
aration of  the  land  as  a  controlling  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  crop.  We  think  it  well  to  say  a  few 
words  more  upon  this  subject,  moved  thereto  by  the 
fact  that  on  account  of  the  long  and  serious  drouth 
through  which  we  have  passed  there  has  been  but  lit- 
tle if  any  opportunity  given  for  the  commencement  of 
the  work  of  fallowing  the  land  for  the  wheat  crop. 
This  is  going  to  cause  a  great  pressure  of  work  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  teams  and  hands  during  this  and  the 
following  month,  and  the  temptation  will  be  great  to 
seed  without  securing  as  fine  a  seed-bed  as  should  be 
made.  We  want  to  say,  and  to  say  emphatically  and 
advisedly,  that  it  will  be  better  to  seed  a  little  later 
than  one  would  wish  rather  than  to  sow  on  a  piece  of 
land  not  in  proper  condition.  Usually,  we  have  fine 
open  weather  in  the  South  up  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  if  wheat  is  only  seeded  upon  a  well  prepared 
bed  before  the  end  of  October,  it  can  make  quite  as 
much  growth  before  winter  sets  in  as  will  enable  it  to 
go  through  the  winter  in  good  condition  for  a  vigorous 
growth  in  the  spring.  If,  however,  it  be  seeded  on 
badly  prepared  land,  even  in  September  or  the  early 
part  of  October,  it  will  suffer  much  more  from  the 
effects  of  freezes  and  thaws  than  if  seeded  later.  Few 
farmers  fully  realize  how  important  is  the  necessity, 
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not  only  for  a  fine  deep  solid  bed,  but  also  how  neces 
sary  it  is  that  the  soil  of  the  bed  should  be  thorough 
ly  mixed  before  seeding.    The  question  debated  ought 
not  to  be  is  the  land  fit  to  sow,  but  whether  it  can  be 
made  more  fit  and  yet  not  unduly  delay  the  sowing. 
Ten  bushels  of  wheat  extra  per  acre  can  easily  be  got 
from  a  piece  of  land  by  tillage  alone,  all  other  condi 
tions  being  the  same.     This  is  not  mere  assertion,  but 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  by  experience. 
Every  additional   working  of  the  land,    when  in  a 
proper  condition  to  work,  will  make  available  plant 
food  lying  inert  in  the  land  which  otherwise  will  be 
lost  to  the  crop.     This  food  can  be  got  iu  this  way  at 
less  cost  than  from  the  fertilizer  merchant,  and  it  will 
also  result  in  more  permanent  benefit  to  succeeding 
crops  than  when  purchased.     Besides  all  these  consid 
erations,  it  is  more  easily  within  the  competence  of 
most  of  our  farmers  to  get  it  iu  this  way  than  by  pur- 
chasing it.     A  word  to  the  wise  should  be  sufficient. 
Try  what  we  advise.     Prof.  Huunicutt  said  recently: 

We  once  selected  one  acre  in  a  twenty-acre  field, 
average  spot,  and  plowed  and  harrowed  this  acre  four 
teen  times  right  along  before  we  quit.  We  then  plant- 
ed and  cultivated  this  acre  j  ust  as  we  did  the  rest  of 
the  field,  running  the  rows  right  along  through  it. 

The  yield  was  much  more  than  double  any  other 
acre.  This  has  continued  to  be  true  for  five  years  in 
all  kinds  of  crops.  All  through  the  growing  season, 
this  acre  can  be  distinguished  as  far  as  you  can  see 
the  field.  All  crops  grow  off  quicker  and  yield  heav 
iei.     "Culture  is  manure"  is  true. 


A    SEVEN-YEAR    COMPARISON    OF    VARIETIES 
OF  WHEAT. 

About  sixty  differently  named  sorts  of  wheat  are  an 
nually  grown  in  comparative  test  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment StatioD.  In  this  test  the  different  varieties  are 
grown  on  plots  of  one  tenth  acre,  the  plots  being  ar- 
ranged so  that  a  standard  variety,  Penquite's  Velvet 
Chaff,  appears  on  every  third  plot  iu  the  series,  and 
in  computing  the  results  the  yield  of  a  given  variety 
is  compared  with  that  of  the  two  plots  of  Velvet  Chaff 
between  which  it  grew. 

The  treatment  of  the  crop  is  as  nearly  uniform  for 
all  the  varieties  as  possible.  The  land  was  selected,  in 
the  first  place,  for  its  apparent  uniformity ;  a  tile 
drain  is  laid  at  one  side  of  every  plot :  the  plowing  is 
done  across  the  plots  ;  all  are  manured  alike  with  barn- 
yard manure,  distributed  by  a  manure  spreader,  which 
also  is  driven  across  the  plots,  thus  giving  no  oppor- 
tunity for  differences  in  time  of  plowing  or  manner  of 
manuring  to  affect  the  yield,  and  the  greatest  possible 
care  is  taken  in  seeding,  harvesting  and  threshing. 

Below  are  the  general  results  of  this  test  for  the 
seven  years,  1893  to  1*99,  inclusive. 

The  following  sorts  have  exceeded  the  Velvet  Chaff 
in  yield  :  Poole  and  Mealy  by  an  average  of  more  than 
four  bushels  per  acre  each  ;  Red  Russian  by  nearly 
four  bushels  ;  Nigger,  Early  Ripe,  CurrelFs  Prolific, 
Gypsy,  and  Egyptian  by  two  to  three  bushels ;  Medi- 


terranean, New  Monarch  and  Democrat  by  one  to  two 
bushels,  and  Bearded  Monarch,  Valley,  Deitz,  Leba- 
non and  Hickman  by  less  than  one  bushel  each. 

Of  the  sorts  which  have  fallen  below  Velvet  Chaff  in 
average  yield  are  Jones'  Winter  Fife,  which  has  aver- 
aged more  than  three  bushels  less  ;  Theiss  and  Silver 
Chaff,  between  two  aud  three  bushels  less ;  Royal  Aus- 
tralian (or  Clawson),  Eirly  Red  Clawson,  Yellow 
Gypsy,  Missouri  Blue  Stem,  New  Longberry,  Lehigh 
and  Martin's  Amber  between  one  and  two  bushels 
less,  and  Fulcaster,  Hindostan  aud  Early  White 
Leader,  whose  average  yield  has  been  less  than  a 
bushel  below  that  of  Velvet  Chaff. 

These  tests  have  been  made  on  a  rather  thin,  some- 
what sandy  clay.  On  gravelly  loams  the  Valley  has 
made  a  relatively  larger  yield  than  that  quoted  above. 

No  variety  has  proved  exempt  from  attack  by  the 
Hessian  fly,  but  Mealy,  Mediterranean,  Fulcaster  and 
Clawson  seem  to  suffer  less  from  the  fall  attack  of  this 
insect  than  most  other  sorts. 

The  Ohio  Station  has  never  succeeded  in  growing 
spring  wheat. — Bulletin  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

As  supplementary  to  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  added 
that  in  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Experiment  Station  Fulcaster  and  CurrelFs  Pro- 
lific are  amongst  the  first  five  varieties  out  of  eleven 
tested  over  a  series  of  nine  years.  The  average  yield 
of  Fulcaster  for  niDe  years  was  32$  bushels,  and  Cur- 
rell's  Prolific  30]  bushels.  Fultz  gave  an  average  of 
29  bushels  for  nine  years.  At  the  Blacksburg  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  this  State,  as  the  result  of  five  years' 
test  of  different  varieties,  the  following  were  found 
best  adapted  to  that  section,  viz. :  Tuscan  Island,  Ful- 
caster, Tasmanian,  Red  Fultz  and  Poole.  On  an  av- 
erage of  two  years  each  of  these  varieties  made  over 
25  bushels  to  the  acre.  Whilst  none  of  these  tests  can 
be  asserted  to  be  positive  evidence  as  to  the  varieties 
best  adapted  to  be  seeded  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  South,  yet  they  afford  some  guidance  at  to  what 
may  be  expected  of  different  varieties.  It  may,  how- 
ever, usually  be  accepted  as  a  safe  rule  that  a  variety 
locally  raised,  and  which  has  been  found  to  do  well 
under  normal  conditions,  is  the  one  best  adapted  for 
that  section.  All  new  varieties  require  to  become  ac- 
climated before  likely  to  do  justice  to  their  capabili- 
ties. Whatever  variety  is  selected,  see  that  it  is  clean, 
plump  and  as  heavy  as  can  be  gotten.  All  shrunken 
grains  should  be  blown  out. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  AND  THE  VETCHES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

All  over  the  upper  South  the  Vicia  sativa,  or  winter 
vetch,  is  becoming  naturalized,  and  we  are  continually 
getting  specimens  from  people  in  various  sections  ask- 
ing what  the  plant  is,  as  they  find  it  growing  on  their 
land  aud  their  cattle  are  fond  of  it.  This  vetch,  while 
a  good  winter  growing  plant  and  one  which  stock  eat 
greedily,  is  yet  a  lighter  cropper  than  the  Hairy  vetch. 
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This  last  makes  a  much  heavier  growth,  and  is,  when 
in  bloom,  one  of  the  most  showy  of  plants  used  for 
forage.  While  it  will  grow  on  thinner  soil  than  the 
Crimson  clover  will,  it  nevertheless,  like  the  clover, 
likes  to  be  fed  with  mineral  fertilizers.  It  seems  likely 
also  that  the  Hairy  vetch  will  naturalize  itself  here 
and  come  again  from  self-sown  seed;  as  we  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  it  this  spring  about  the  fields  where  the 
crop  was  grown  last  year.  No  one  need  fear,  however, 
that  the  plant  will  become  troublesome  as  a  weed,  for 
it  is  easily  destroyed  where  not  wanted.  We  are  in 
tending  to  make  an  experiment  this  fall  of  sowing  the 
Hairy  vetch  and  Crimson  clover  together.  We  have 
noticed  that  while  the  vetch  makes  a  tall  and  ap 
parently  heavy  crop,  it  dries  light  and  lacks  bottom 
crop.  This  the  clover  will,  we  think,  supply.  We 
propose  to  sow  ten  pounds  of  each  seed  per  acre,  and 
feel  sure  that  if  one  fails,  the  other  will  be  certain  to 
catch,  aud  if  both  succeed,  we  will  have  a  far  more 
valuable  forage  crop  than  with  either  alone.  Farmers 
throug  out  the  South  are  fast  coming  to  realize  that 
they  can  grow  their  nitrogen  cheaper  than  they  can 
buy  it,  and  that  by  using  the  legumes  in  connection 
with  liberal  dressings  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
they  can  get  heavy  crops  of  forage  while  growing  the 
nitrogen  and  storing  it  in  the  form  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Southern  farmer  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  can  keep  up  some  growth  ant  nitro 
gen  collecting  even  in  winter  through  the  use  of  the 
winter  growing  legumes,  and  can  keep  up  the  process 
in  a  rapid  manner  during  the  heated  season  with  the 
cow-pea.  With  these  advantages  it  should  be  easy  for 
the  southern  farmer  to  improve  his  soil ;  and  it  is  easy 
when  once  the  conditions  for  success  are  well  under- 
stood. Nothing  from  nothing,  and  nothing  remains. 
If  our  soil  is  deficient  in  the  plant  food  which  the 
legumes  need,  it  must  be  put  there  before  we  can  ex- 
pect them  to  do  for  us  the  work  of  gathering  in  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  They  will  do  some  of  this  per- 
haps on  the  poorest  soil,  but  to  do  much  of  it,  they 
must  have  the  conditions  essential  to  their  perfect 
growth.  The  soil  may  have  fertility  enough,  but  may 
be  destitute  of  the  microbes  that  live  on  the  particu 
lar  legume  we  are  sowing.  Hence,  it  has  been  found 
in  the  South  that  Crimson  clover  rarely  does  well  the 
first  time  it  is  sown,  but  will  do  well  the  next  season 
on  the  same  land. 

We  have  recently  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  has 
had  the  same  experience  with  the  cow  pea.  The 
reason  for  all  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  nitrogen 
gathering  microbes  were  not  present  in  the  soil,  but 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  crop  a 
success  the  following  year.  In  sowing  any  of  the  le- 
gumes on  land  on  which  they  have  never  before  been 


grown,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  take  some  measures  for 
the  infection  of  the  laud  with  the  important  forms 
that  live  on  their  roots  and  enable  the  plant  to  gather 
nitrogen.  Biological  students  have  been  making  pure 
cultures  of  these  things,  and  are  selling  them  under 
the  name  of  "  Nitragin,"  for  the  purpose  of  infecting 
the  soil  of  fresh  fields.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  the  laboratory  for  this.  If  there  is  a  field  in  the 
neighborhood  on  which  the  clover,  vetch  or  other  le- 
gume has  been  a  success  for  years,  get  a  little  soil  from 
that  fie'd  and  scatter  it  by  hand  over  the  new  fi  Id, 
and  it  will  be  much  more  rapidly  infected  than  if  we 
wait  for  their  slower  natural  coming.  There  is  one 
fact  connected  with  the  feeding  of  these  plants  that  is 
important.  They  do  not  need  applications  of  nitrogen 
if  the  soil  is  well  infected  with  the  microbes,  but  only 
need  liberal  treatment  with  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  While  au  application  of  nitrogen  is  quickly 
washed  away  from  the  soil  after  nitrification,  or  change 
into  a  nitrate,  the  mineral  matters  are  not  readily 
lost  to  the  soil.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
potash,  for  while  the  phosphoric  acid  is  largely  con- 
cerned in  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  the  potash  is 
largely  retained  in  the  roots,  and  the  tops  that  are  cut 
at  maturity  for  hay  have  at  that  time  less  potash  in 
them  than  at  an  earlier  stage  of  growth.  Hence,  a 
liberal  application  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to 
the  legume  crop  can  be  depended  upon  for  an  after 
effect  on  the  following  crop.  The  nitrogen,  too,  being 
held  there  in  the  form  of  organic  matter,  the  plant  in 
the  succeeding  crop  not  only  gets  the  benefit  of  this, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  potash  that  was  used  the  sea- 
son before  to  increase  the  growth  of  the  nitrogen  col- 
lecting crop.  August  and  September  are  the  months 
when  the  Southern  farmer  should  avail  himself  of  the 
aid  of  the  valuable  winter  growing  legumes,  Crimson 
clover  and  vetch.  We  do  not  yet  know  that  the  mix- 
ture of  Crimson  clover  and  Hairy  vetch  will  be  a  suc- 
cess, but  we  throw  out  the  hint  for  experiment.  If 
you  do  not  care  to  experiment,  sow  the  Crimson  clover 
or  Hairy  vetch  by  itself  or  in  mixture  with  a  little 
rye.  If  we  were  sowing  either  separately,  we  would 
always  sow  a  little  rye  with  the  seed,  for  the  rye  will 
shade  the  young  plants  from  the  hot  sun  while  young, 
and  will  hold  up  the  vetch  which  is  inclined  to  tumble 
about.  The  first  week  in  September  is  about  the  right 
time  to  sow  here.  Sow  earlier  north  of  this,  and  later 
south.  A  dressing  of  300  lbs.  per  acre  of  acid  phos- 
phate mixed  with  50  lbs.  per  acre  of  muriate  of  potash 
will  be  about  right,  and  will  pay  not  only  in  the 
legumes,  but  in  the  succeeding  crop.  It  will  be  best 
to  prepare  the  land  sometime  previous  to  sowing,  and 
to  harrow  the  fertilizer  in  well  at  least  a  week  be- 
fore sowing,  so  that  the  seed  may  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  caustic  properties  of  the  potash. 

W.  P.  Massey. 
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THOROUGH   PREPARATION. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

"Before  you  plant,   lon't  say  you  can't 
Prepare  your  "round  quite  well, 
For  if  you  don't.  I'm  sure  you  won't 
Have  any  crop  to  sell.'' 

"What  is  well  begun  is  more  than  half  done,'-  an 
aphorism  that  applies  to  agriculture  as  forcibly  as  to 
any  vocation  of  life.  All  ground  should  be  thorough 
ly  prepared  ere  the  crop  is  planted. 

Thorough  preparation  means  first,  that  the  laud 
must  he  plowed  deep.  Where  the  subsoil  is  near  the 
surface,  the  turning  plow  should  reach  the  subsoil, 
and  by  all  means  a  subsoil  plow  should  follow.  Har- 
row well,  and  in  two  weeks  flush  with  the  double- 
shovel.  Again  harrow,  and  jour  ground  is  well  pre 
pared  and  ready  for  planting. 

With  land  thus  prepared  for  corn,  the  crop  is  more 
than  half  made.  Subsequent  tillage  should  be  often 
and  shallow.  Never  use  a  shovel  plow  or  bull  tongue 
in  the  corn-field  after  planting.  Cultivate  level.  The 
past  season  in  my  county  (Franklin,  Va.)  has  been 
most  propitious  for  testing  and  contrasting  different 
modes  of  cultivation  of  the  corn  crop.  During  the 
last  forty  eight  days  in  this  neighborhood  not  enough 
rain  has  fallen  to  wet  the  ground  an  inch  below  the 
surface.  Where  the  shovel  plow  or  one-horse  turning 
plow  was  used  in  cultivation  the  consequence  is  fright- 
fully baneful.  Where  the  small  tooth  cultivator  was 
used  and  the  cultivation  shallow  the  prospects  are  two 
hundred  per  cent,  more  hopeful.  After  the  corn  is , 
fifteen  inches  high,  plowing  with  a  shovel  plow 
amounts  each  day  to  a  financial  loss  of  $10.00,  or  at 
least  twenty  per  cent.  Deep  cultivation  after  planting 
destrojs,  lacerates  and  bleeds  the  roots  or  veins  of  the 
plants,  and  unless  such  working  is  closely  followed  by 
a  gentle  rain  (the  only  panacea  for  such  drastic  and 
unscientific  farming)  much  detriment  must  surely  en- 
sue. "But  our  daddies  farmed  that  way,"  say  Dick, 
Tom  and  Harry.  Yes,  our  daddies  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  thought  children  could  not  be  raised  healthy 
without  being  periodically  bled — veins  cut — yes,  draw- 
ing from  the  child  the  sap  of  its  life.  Thirty  years 
ago  doctors  were  theoretically  convinced  that  ice 
cooled  water  was  sure  death  to  the  fever  patient.  Those 
fool  doctors  killed  their  millions  ere  they  would  change 
their  traditional  ideas.  Now,  ice  and  ice  water  is  the 
gumma  summarwn  of  tieatment  in  cases  of  fever. 

Cultivation  after  planting  is  more  cheaply  done  bj 
the  multi-tooth  cultivator.  Twice  between  the  rows  is 
generally  sufficient  to  finish  the  row  :  frequently  one 
time  answers  well,  especially  where  corn  is  planted  in 
check.  Cultivate  after  every  hard  rain  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  order  ;  three  or  four  inches  is  sufficiently 
deep. 

Franklin  Co.,  Va.  G.  W.  B.  Hale. 


A  BETTER  MOISTURE  SUPPLY. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

The  most  serious  question  confronting  the  American 
farmer  to  day  is  how  to  obtain  a  better  supply  of  mois- 
ture for  growiug  crops.  Not  a  season  passes  but  in 
some  localities  the  crops  are  literally  burned  up  from 
drouth.  In  no  season  is  there  a  full  yield,  and  not 
more  than  half  a  yield  generally. 

With  the  gradual  hardening  down  and  exhaustion 
of  the  top  of  the  soil,  the  effects  of  short  periods  of 
drouth  are  felt  to  a  much  greater  extent,  even  though 
the  normal  rainfall  of  the  State  may  be  the  same. 

In  the  last  weekly  bulletin  of  the  South  Carolina 
Weather  Bureau  we  are  told  that  "the  high  tempera- 
ture, the  absence  of  rain,  the  drying  winds,  and  the 
bright  sunshine,  were  conditions  extremely  damaging 
to  all  crops,  checking  their  growth,  wilting,  burning, 
and  withering  them."  Correspondents  make  reports 
of  a  gloomy  look  indeed. 

What  is  the  remedy !  One  remedy  which  was  plain- 
ly apparent  to  me  during  my  visits  with  the  planters 
of  South  Carolina,  especially  daring  the  spring  and 
summer,  is  that  the  soil  must  be  much  deeper  stirred. 
The  plowing  is  not  more  than  three  to  four  inches  deep 
at  most.  Below  that  is  a  hard  pan,  into  which  the 
roots  of  the  plants  cannot  penetrate,  and  no  amount 
of  cultivation  can  keep  it  moist,  more  especially  as 
there  is  but  little  humus  in  the  soil  to  hold  moisture. 
The  roots  of  the  plants  are  right  on  top  of  the  ground 
and  entirely  unprotected  against  these  drouthy  spells. 

All  suggestions  of  deeper  plowing  and  an  abundance 
of  pea- vines  is  met  with  the  reply  that  to  turn  up  two 
inches  more  soil  will  kill  the  land. 

This  is  not  the  case,  and  I  say  it  most  emphatically. 
To  turn  up  the  subsoil  with  no  preparation  would  not 
grow  crops.  But  the  planter  who  will  turn  up  the 
soil  iu  November  an  inch  or  two  inches  deeper  each 
year  for  five  years,  and  thoroughly  incorporate  it  with 
composted  stable  manures,  will  find  his  crops  to  suffer 
but  half  from  the  drouths  generally,  and  the  yield  to 
be  one  half  greater.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  it  try 
five  acres  with  a  good  strong  two  mule  plow  and  an 
abundance  of  cow-peas  in  summer  and  vetch  or  crim- 
son clover  in  winter,  and  see. 

Dr.  Stubbs,  the  eminent  director  of  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station,  states  in  his  report  that  all  shal- 
low poor  soils  suffer  much  more  in  periods  of  drouth 
than  deep  fertile  ones.  This  is  the  concensus  of  all 
scientific  reports,  and  it  is  exceedingly  strange  that  the 
Southern  planter  is  so  long  iu  finding  it  out.  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  simple  method  of  irrigation  practicable 
all  over  the  South,  but  the  first  step  iu  irrigation  is  to 
deepen  the  soil  to  receive  and  hold  what  water  may 
be  applied.  More  than  half  the  rainfall  runs  off  or 
evaporates  because  it  canuot  get  down  into  the  soil. 

Few  York.  S.  S.  Boyce. 
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•THE    LITTLE    FARM  WELL  TILLED." 

I  would  like  to  have  some  of  your  practical  sugges- 
tions on  the  following  subject :  "  How  cau  a  living  be 
had  out  of  a  farm  of  forty  acres?"  I  am  trying  to 
solve  this  by  experience,  but  being  an  inexperienced 
farmer,  I  must  confess  the  way  does  not  seem  clear. 
My  situation  is  just  this:  I  live  close  to  a  town  of 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  My  whole  place 
contains  about  thirty  five  acres  of  fair  land,  gray  soil 
with  clay  subsoil.  Five  acres  has  been  set  aside  for 
my  house,  garden,  chickens,  stables  and  orchard,  the 
latter  to  consist  of  one  and  a  half  acres  to  be  planted 
this  fall.  The  balance  is  divided  as  follows:  Five 
acres  in  pines,  thirteen  acres  pasture,  twelve  acres  a 
flat  on  two  branches  in  fair  condition  for  tilling.  I 
have  cut  and  gathered  forty  two  horse  loads  of  pea 
vines  from  this  flat  within  the  last  few  days.  At  pres 
ent  I  own  two  mules,  one  brood  mare  and  a  family 
horse,  four  hogs,  five  cows  and  a  hundred  chickens 
and  ten  sheep.  I  fear  there  is  too  much  diversity  in  this 
conglomeration  for  so  small  a  place,  and  yet  I  want 
to  keep  all  the  stock  practical  for  the  fertilizer  they 
make.  The  conditions  of  my  surroundings  are  these : 
All  the  town  lots  are  of  good  size,  so  every  one  has  a 
garden,  making  trucking  impractical  ;  everybody 
keeps  one  or  ruore  cows,  so  dairy  farming  won't  go, 
although  butter  sells  well  in  late  fall  aud  winter, 
bringing  20  to  30  cents,  eggs  at  8  to  20  cents,  accord 
ing  to  season,  averaging  12J  cents  ;  poultry — spring — 
8  to  15  cents,  hens  at  25  cents  each.  Strawberries  sell 
readily  at  10  cents  per  quart — good  demand  for  lim 
ited  quantities.  Good  market  for  lamb,  mutton  and 
beef.  Labor  scarce  and  high.  The  question  is,  What 
line  shall  I  pursue!  I  do  not  care  to  raise  tobacco. 
A  few  pounds  of  butter  will  glut  the  home  market. 
It  is  so  with  every  other  product  I  can  raise.  My  be 
lief  is  that  the  small  farm  will  pay  the  best,  but  how? 
"Anxious  to  Succeed." 

The  foregoing  letter  deals  with  a  subject  of  so  much 
interest  to  hundreds  of  people  that  we  have  decided 
to  publish  it  in  full  and  ask  for  discussion  upon  it 
through  the  columns  of  the  Planter.  We  offer  our 
suggestions  on  the  subject  as  an  opening  for  the  dis 
cussion,  premising  that  our  suggestions  are  given  as 
adapted  to  a  farm  in  the  section  from  which  our  cor- 
respondent writes — a  tobacco  and  cotton  section. 

How  to  make  a  living  upon  a  farm  so  small  as  forty 
acres  in  a  section  where  there  is  not  at  hand  a  market 
for  more  than  a  very  limited  quantity  of  truck,  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  is  a  question  difficult  of  solu 
tion,  and  yet  we  believe  not  incapable  of  being  solved. 
It  would,  however,  be  much  easier  in  such  a  location 
to  make  a  larger  place,  say,  one  of  from  100  to  150 
acres,  pay  aud  provide  a  living,  because  of  the  ability 
on  such  a  place  to  economize  in  the  cost  of  labor  by  the 
use  of  labor  saving  machinery.  Upon  practically  only 
thirty  acres  of  tillable  land  (as  in  this  case),  the  use  of 
machinery  to  the  fullest  extent  is  practically  out  of 
the  question,  as  the  amount  of  capital  necessarily 
locked  fast  in  such  machinery  for  which  only  limited 
use  could  be  found  would  be  too  heavy  a  charge  upon 


the  place,  and  yet  with  the  fact  stated  that  "labor  is 
high  and  scarce,"  it  will  be  necessary  to  avail  one's 
self  of  as  much  machinery  as  can  be  afforded  if  the 
problem  is  to  be  satisfactorily  solved.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  stated  that  nearly  every  one  in  the  small 
town  keeps  a  cow  or  two,  we  yet  think  that  the  way 
to  success  on  this  small  farm,  as  in  most  large  ones, 
lies  through  live  stock,  but  this  must  be  judiciously 
selected  for  the  special  purpose  in  view.  At  the  out 
set,  we  would  say  that  no  farm  so  small  as  forty  acres 
can  afford  to  carry  so  much  team  as  two  mules  and 
two  horses.  A  pair  of  horses — or  rather,  a  pair  of 
mares,  of  which  one  shall  have  a  colt  every  year — is 
the  very  largest  team  which  should  be  kept.  These 
will  be  ample  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  place,  and 
should  have  leisure  enough  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  owner  for  family  use.  The  other  stock  kept 
should  be  dairy  cows,  a  few  sheep  and  a  couple  of  sows 
to  raise  hogs  for  home  use  aud  a  surplus  for  sale.  The 
number  of  cows  to  be  kept  should  be  regulated  largely 
by  the  demaud  there  is  for  butter  in  the  winter  in  the 
town,  as  this  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  primary 
source  of  income.  Winter  dairying  should  be  the 
business  of  the  farm.  The  object  shcild  be  to  keep 
four  or  five  cows  of  high  butter  producing  capacity — 
not  less  than  300  lbs.  par  cow  per  year.  For  this  but- 
ter there  would  appear  to  be  a  local  market  in  the 
winter,  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  if  the  quality  was 
kept  at  the  highest  more  than  the  product  of  four 
cows  could  be  sold  at  the  season  when  the  price  was 
the  best.  Any  surplus  could  be  shipped  profitably  to 
the  large  city  markets.  To  enable  this  stock  to  be  car- 
ried, the  tillable  land  outside  the  garden  and  orchard 
of,  say,  five  acres,  should  be  divided  into  three  fields  of 
about  eight  acres  each.  The  rotation  of  crops  on  these 
fields  to  be  as  follows  :  Field  No.  1  should  be  seeded 
to  wheat  or  wiuter  oats  in  the  fall.  This  crop  to  be 
followed  by  cow  peas  or  cow-peas  and  corn  or  sorghum, 
or  part  in  each  of  these  crops  to  be  sowed  in  July,  cut 
and  cured  for  hay,  and  followed  with  sand  vetch  and 
German  clover  for  winter  and  early  spring  pasture. 
This  crop,  after  pasturing,  to  be  turned  down  in  April 
or  May,  and  the  field  planted  in  corn.  Cow-peas  to 
be  sown  in  part  of  the  field  at  the  last  working  of  the 
corn,  and  pumpkins  to  be  planted  with  the  corn  in 
other  part  of  the  field.  After  the  corn  and  pumpkins 
are  harvested,  plow  and  seed  to  wheat  with  grass  and 
clover.  Tf  the  grass  and  clover  make  a  good  catch, 
let  stand  for  hay  one  year,  mowing  once,  and  then  top 
dress  with  farm-yard  manure  during  the  winter  and 
plow  down  for  corn.  Field  No.  2. — Sand  vetch  and 
German  clover  in  the  fall,  followed  by  corn  with  cow- 
peas  and  pumpkins.  Field  No.  3.— Part  in  sand 
vetch,  part  in  rape  and  turnip,  and  German  clover  in 
the  fall,  followed  in  the  spring  by  cow  peas  or  cow- 
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peas  and  sorghum  or  corn,  to  be  cut  and  cured  for  hay, 
and  followed  by  vetch,  German  clover  and  rape  for 
winter  and  spring  pasture,  and  this  crop  to  be  followed 
by  corn.     The  rotation  prescribed  for  Field  No.  1  to 
be  followed  on  each  of  the  other  fields  in  due  course. 
In  this  way  the  twenty  five  acres  will  be  kept  at  work 
constantly  producing  field  crops  of  high  nutritive  and 
fertilizing  value  to  be  fed  to  the  stock  either  upon  part 
of  the  orchard  and  garden  lot  or  in  the  barn,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  each  year  will  give  a  wheat  and  a 
corn  crop  for  sale  and  for  feed.     All  the  manure  made 
not  required  for  the  gaiden  should  be  applied  on  the 
land  going  into  corn.     After  a  few  years  it  will  be 
found  that,  beyond  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  each  year  to  be  applied  to  the 
land  going  into  wheat,  and  a  few  tons  of  lime  to  be 
applied  on  the  clover  or  pea  crop  before  the  wheat 
once  in  every  3  or  4  years,  little  bought  fertilizer  will  be 
needed.     Probably  for  a  few  years  at  first  it  will  be 
necessary  to  apply  250  or  300  lbs.  per  acre  of  acid 
phosphate  to  the  land  before  seeding  cow  peas,  but 
after  the  rotation  is  once  thoroughly  established  and 
all  the  stock  which  such  a  system  of  cropping  will  en 
able  to  be  carried  on  the  place  is  being  carried,  the 
farm  will  be  self  fertilizing.     If  any  difficulty  should 
be  found  in  disposing  of  the  butter,  we  would  lessen 
the  production  and  make  beef,  mutton  and  pork  an ' 
item  of  production  and  sale.     As  subsidiary  to  this 
method  of  managing  and  working  the  bulk  of  the 
farm,  we  would  make  the  raising  of  truck  and  garden 
crops  and  poultry  of  all  kinds  a  factor,  so  that  in  ad 
dition  to  meeting  all  the  needs  of  the  home  in  these 
respects  there  would  be  a  surplus  for  sale  in  the  near- 
by market  or  to  be  shipped  when  in  excess  of  local 
requirements  to  more  distant  markets  as  to  the  truck 
crops,   or  be  canned,   preserved   or  fed   to  stock  at 
home.     We  would  also  grow  a  patch  of  artichokes  for 
the  hogs  and  rape  aud  turnips  for  the  sheep  and  cows 
These  two  latter  crops  to  be  raised  on  part  of  the  laud 
coming  in  vetches  and  clover.     The  adoption  of  such 
a  system  as  we  have  suggested  would,  we  believe,  en- 
able even  a  forty  acre  farm  to  be  profitably  conducted 
where  trucking  could  not  be  made  a  feature  of  im- 
portance.     The  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  secure  in 
tensive   production  of  crops  of  high  feeding  aud  fer 
tilizius;  value,  not  to  be  content  with  merely  one  crop 
per  acre  per  year.     With  our  long  seasons  and  mild 
winters,  the  land  should  be  kept  always  producing 
something  either  for  feed  or  for  fertility.     Given  rea- 
sonable facilities  for  reaching  the   railroads  or  the 
steamboats,  distance  from  city  markets  offers  no  insu 
perable  difficulty.  We  know  of  one  producer  of  cream 
in  this  State  who  hauls  eight  miles  to  the  depot  and 
then  ships  by  rail  nearly  400  miles,  and  does  so  profit 
ably.     Several  other  producers  of  butter  whom  we 


know  ship  over  200  miles  by  rail  or  steamboat  with 
profit.  The  point  is  to  make  the  land  produce  to  its 
maximum  capacity,  to  feed  this  product  to  animals 
capable  of  making  maximum  yields,  and  in  this  way 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  production. 


LIVE  STOCK  RAISING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Xo  farm  is  complete  without  a  number  of  cattle 
upon  it.  They  second  the  economy  of  growing  legu- 
minous plants  to  keep  the  soil  in  fertility  and  can  be 
raised  at  a  trifling  cost. 

In  a  proper  system  of  farming,  early  harvested 
crops  should  be  followed  by  cow  peas  or  sorghum, 
and  these  should  be  fed  and  the  cattle  sold,  rather 
than  selling  the  hay.  When  these  crops  are  removed, 
the  land  should  still  be  employed  in  winter,  growing 
crimson  clover  or  winter  vetch,  that  it  be  ready  for 
the  spring  plantings.  The  only  gap  not  fully  filled 
up  in  this  system  is  that  for  use  as  spring  pasture. 
Upon  a  well  regulated  farm  there  must  be  green 
fodder  as  well  as  the  cow  pea  hay.  To  supply  this 
there  will  need  be  an  early  planting  of  millet,  sorghum 
or  corn.  In  this  way  the  stock  can  be  kept  in  com- 
paratively close  quarters,  the  manure  saved,  and  a 
good  number  of  fat  cattle  be  made  for  sale. 

When  the  Southern  farmers  enter  into  the  true 
spirit  of  intelligent,  systematic  farming — of  putting 
humus  iuto  the  soil  by  burying  decaying  animal  aud 
vegetable  matters  and  deep  plowing — there  will  be  a 
grand  success. 

New  York.  S.  S.  Boyce. 


WHEAT  AFTER  CORN. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

Many  of  our  farmers  are  following  a  ruinous  policy 
— sowing  wheat  after  corn.  This  should  never  be 
done  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Some  farmers  are  forced 
to  do  so  on  account  of  wild  onions  that  will  come 
on  fallow  land  iu  the  wheat  aud  head  up  in  the  wheat. 
They  come  up  also  on  the  corn  laud,  but  do  not  head 
until  the  uext  year.  The  trouble  is  that,  under  the 
system  of  wheat  after  corn,  the  land  is  getting  poorer 
all  the  time,  aud  if  that  rotation  is  not  stopped,  iu  a 
few  years  more  the  laud  will  hardly  sprout  peas. 
What  is  the  profit  in  sowing  wheat  on  land  that  only 
yields  five  or  six  bushels  per  acre  ou  an  average? 
Where  can  any  profit  comeiu?  Unless  the  laud  has 
been  well  inauured  for  corn,  it  should  not  go  in  wheat, 
but  be  left  until  the  following  spring  aud  then  sowed 
with  peas,  to  be  followed  by  wheat  in  the  fall,  and 
that.  too.  is  a  better  way  to  set  back  the  wild  onions. 

Again,  it  is  a  very  hard  matter,  iu  these  times  of 
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scarce  and  poor  labor,  to  get  the  corn  off  iu  time  to 
sow  wheat.  We  should  begin  to  sow  wheat  about  the 
10th  of  October,  and  finish,  if  possible,  in  that  month. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  so  much  of  the  lands  in  our  old  State 
growing  poorer  every  year.  It  is  nothing  but  bad 
management.  If  our  people  would  sow  more  peas  it 
would  be  better.  Peas  pay  better  than  corn  or  wheat. 
Sow  a  lot  of  peas  in  May  ;  pick  what  you  need  of  the 
first  to  ripen  ;  then  in  September  plow  them  under 
and  sow  wheat  if  you  like ;  follow  your  wheat  with 
clover  in  February  ;  the  next  year  cut  your  first  crop 
of  clover  for  hav  and  plow  the  second  in  for  corn  the 
following  year.  Such  a  system  will  keep  the  lands  up 
and  improve  them.  Our  lands  need  humus  and  must 
have  it,  or  they  will  fail  to  grow  crops.  All  Tidewater 
Virginia  lands  need  lime,  and  with  lime  they  are 
easier  to  improve  and  will  produce  better  crops. 

Country. 


FIGHTING  THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 

Throughout  much  of  the  State  of  Indiana  the  wheat 
crop  is  a  disastrous  failure.  Thousands  of  farmeis  are 
asking,  'Is  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  grow  wheat  ?" 
This  depends  on  whether  the  cause  or  causes  of  the 
failure  are  bejond  the  farmers'  control.  While  the 
season  had  something  to  do  with  the  poor  wheat  crop. 
the  Hessian  fly  was  largely  responsible.  The  "fly" 
practically  destroyed  many  fields  of  wheat  last  fall, 
long  before  the  beginning  of  winter.  Many  localities 
exempt  from  the  fly  produced  a  fair  crop.  Intelligent 
observing  farmers  quite  generally  agree  that  the  '  fly" 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure.  Can  the  farmers  con 
trol  this  pest  or  must  they  ''give  up  beaten  "  by  an 
insect  smaller  than  a  mosquito? 

While  the  individual  farmer  may  do  something  to 
hold  the  fly  in  check,  his  efforts  alone  are  practically 
futile  when  the  fly  is  very  prevalent.  In  this  latitude 
there  are  two  broods,  each  year,  of  the  Hessian  fly, 
which  propagates  rapidly  and  migrates  with  ease  in 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  one  farmer  cannot,  by  good  methods, 
barricade  his  farm  against  both  fall  and  spring  attacks 
of  these  insects  which  are  produced  in  countless  num- 
bers by  his  negligent  neighbor  to  the  windward. 

But  can  nothing  be  done!  Is  there  no  hope?  Yes, 
there  is  hope,  aye,  victory  !  If  the  farmers  will  only 
unite  !  unite  !  unite  !  to  combat  this  pest  of  the  wheat 
field. 

If  the  farmers  will  all  employ  the  following  meas 
ures  they  will  outwit  and  largely  destroy  the  fly,  and, 
barring  a  hard  winter,  secure  a  fair  crop  of  wheat : 

1.  Prepare  the  ground  for  wheat  early  and  thor- 
oughly. 

2.  Promptly  destroy  all  volunteer  wheat  in  the 
plowed  fields. 

3.  Sow  decoy  strips  of  wheat,  about  one  rod  wide, 
around  each  field  designed  lor  wheat. 

4.  Carefully  turn  under  these  strips,  using  jointer 
and  roll  to  bury  all  the  larvse  and  "flaxseed"  of  the  fly 
just  before  sowing  the  main  crop. 

5.  Begin  seedibg  as  soon  as  the  fly  has  ceased  to  be 
active,  and  drill  iu  with  the  wheat  some  good  com- 


plete fertilizer,  unless  the  land  is  already  sufficiently 
fertile. 

These  measures,  if  adopted  by  all  wheat  growers, 
would  (1)  destroy  myriads  of  the  fly;  (2)  avoid  almost 
wholly  the  fall  attack  of  the  insect ;  (3)  by  greatly  re- 
ducing the  number  of  the  pests,  prevent  a  serious 
attack  in  spring. 

The  times  of  sowing  the  border  and  the  main  crop 
would  vary  with  the  latitude.  They  are  approxi- 
mately as  "follows  :  North  third  of  the  State,  border, 
September  1st,  crop,  September  20th  to  30th  ;  central 
third,  border,  September  10th,  crop,  October  1st  to 
10th  ;  south  third,  border,  September  20th,  crop,  Oc- 
tober 20th  to  30th. 

If  you  have  no  faith  in  the  above  measures,  don't 
sow  any  wheat— sow  rye  instead.  Then  you  will  not 
hinder  your  neighbor  who  is  williug  to  "try  the 
remedy." 

The  writer  desires  to  hear  from  wheat  growers  who 
will  undertake  to  enlist  their  neighbors  in  a  combined 
attack  on  the  despised  "foreigners,"  the  Hessian  fly. 
—  Professor  Latta,  Indiana  Experiment  Station. 


ENQUIRER'S  COLUMN. 


Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  will  reply  to  questions  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  ami  Fruit-growing  in  this  column.  Enquiries 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month,  for  replies  to  ap- 
oear  in  the  next  month's  issue  of  the  Planter. 


Best  Varieties  of  Apples  to  Plant  in  Middle  Virginia. 

I  am  intending  this  fall  to  start  a  young  orchard  in 
Spotsylvania  county,  near  Fredericksburg.  I  intend 
setting  out  1,000  trees  or  over,  all  winter  apples,  to  be 
marketed  for  profit.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  (in  the 
August  Planter)  to  recommend  the  four  varieties  which 
you  deem  best  in  the  order  of  their  respective  merit. 
Also  please  state  the  difference  between  the  Winesap 
i  original)  and  the  Stavman  Winesap,  and  which  will 
be  best  tor  this  latitude. 

Spotsylvania  Co..  Va.  C.  J.  Hillter. 

Your  letter  came  too  late  for  the  August  Planter, 
but  as  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  consider  the  planting 
still  I  answer  here.  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
either  of  the  Winesaps  will  prove  to  be  very  good 
keepers  grown  so  low  down  as  Fredericksburg.  But 
of  that  you  should  know  more  than  I  do.  Stayman's 
Winesap  is  a  very  showy  Winesap,  similar  in  color 
and  markings  to  the  old.  But  whether  it  is  really  an 
improvement  can  only  be  told  when  the  trees  get  into 
heavy  bearing.  Youug  trees  of  the  old  Winesap  give 
apples  of  far  larger  size  and  finer  appearance  than  old 
trees  that  are  allowed  to  bear  heavily.  So  far  all  that 
I  have  seen  were  from  young  trees.  With  proper  care 
and  some  thiuuiug  at  times  after  the  trees  attain  age, 
together  with  the  keeping  up  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  old  Winesap  is  hard  to  beat.  Plant  some  of 
the  StaymaD,  but  put  your  dependence  maiuly  on  the 
old  till  the  new  is  proved.      Never  plant  an  entire 
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orchard  of  any  fruit  or  a  single  variety.  We  are 
learning  more  and  more  of  the  repugnance  of  many 
fruits  to  setting  their  own  blossoms.  This  is  more 
marked  in  some  fruits  thau  in  others,  but  we  believe 
there  is  the  same  condition  among  plants  in  general. 
You  should  plaut  some  of  the  York  Imperial,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  take  the  advice  of  Richmond  nurse 
rymen  as  to  varieties,  since  you  are  in  a  similar  cli 
mate.  In  any  event,  get  your  trees  as  near  home  as 
you  can  find  a  reliable  nursery. 

W.  F.   Mabbey. 


Truck  Crops  for  Alabama. 

What  would  be  the  best  vegetables  to  raise  for  fall 
market? 

I  am  a  recent  subscriber  to  the  Planter,  and  only 
have  two  numbers— May  and  June — and  would  like 
very  much  to  get  your  plan  iu  detail  for  caring 
pea  vine  hay.  I  have  in  the  past  cured  some  very 
nice  hay,  but  do  not  like  my  plan  much  if  I  can 
find  an  easier  or  better  way.  I  am  curing  as  recom 
mended  by  Redding  in  The  Constitution  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

I  am  an  amateur  in  mark-t  gardening  and  trucking, 
and  any  information  you  could  give  along  this  line 
would  be  gladly  received. 

What  would  be  a  good  book  for  begiuners  in  mar 
ket  gardening?  J.  D.   Pahkmax. 

I  send  to  you  a  bulletin,  which  gives  my  method  of 
curing  pea-vine  hay,  which  has  been  given  heretofore 
in  the  Southern  Planter.  The  best  book  you  can  get 
will  be  Oemler's  "Truck  Farming  in  the  South,"  pub 
lished  by  Orange  Judd  Co.,  52  Lafayette  Place,  New 
York.  As  to  what  vegetables  are  best  to  grow  for  the 
fall  market,  that  will  depend  on  what  your  market  is. 
There  is  little  use  ti  grow  anything  for  northern  ship 
ment  iu  the  fall,  and  jou  giv*  me  no  information  in 
regard  to  your  location,  and  I  cauuot  find  your  post- 
office  in  any  P.  O.  Guide  I  have.  In  the  mountain 
section  you  may  grow  late  cabbages  for  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  of  course  in  the  fall  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
the  spring  market  of  early  cabbages,  and  the  winter 
crops  of  lettuce  and  spinach.  Get  Dr.  Oemler's  book 
and  it  will  help  you. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


ed  with  a  kind  of  rot  which  attacked  each  tomato  at 
the  bud  or  bottom,  gradually  eating  its  way  into  the 
fruit.  Next,  the  vines  commenced  to  wilt  from  the  top 
downward,  sometimes  one  branch  at  a  time,  and  some- 
times the  whole  plant — the  blight  or  rot  gradually 
killiug  the  whole  plant.  Upon  examination,  I  found 
that  the  rot  was  caused  by  a  hollow  stalk,  which  com- 
menced apparently  at  or  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  in  some  plants,  when  the  branches  were  reached, 
the  rot  extended  up  each  as  reached,  but  sometimes 
only  one  or  two  branches  would  be  affected,  the  others 
dying  afterwards.  This  season  an  entirely  different 
location  was  chosen,  higher  and  drier.  Poultry  ma- 
nure mixed  with  wood's  mold  applied  in  hills,  and 
fertilizer  (Acme)  used  as  before  for  top  dressing. 
Agaiu.  the  rot  or  blight ;  cause  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment, not  too  much  moisture,  not  too  little,  not  grubs 
or  worms  as  far  as  can  see  with  naked  eye. 
Reply  through  Southern  Pt  inter,  and  oblige, 
Columbus  Co.,  X.  G.  D.  S.  Cowax,  Jr. 

This  letter  has  been  mislaid  and  has  just  now  turned 
up.  You  have  both  the  "rot''  and  the  Southern 
blight  apparently.  The  rot  can  be  controlled  by 
regular  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  from  the 
start,  not  waiting  till  the  rot  has  developed,  as  then 
it  is  too  late.  For  the  blight  we  have  no  preventive 
that  can  be  relied  upon.  I  have  found  that  a  winter 
application  of  lime  to  the  laud  to  be  planted  in  toma- 
toes has  a  good  effect  in  preventing  it,  but  tomatoes 
should  never  be  grown  on  land  where  potatoes,  egg 
plants  or  peppers  have  been  grown  the  year  before. 
Prevention  is  the  only  way  to  get  around  these  trou- 
bles, for  no  treatment  will  avail  when  the  fungus  has 
gotten  hold.  The  blight  being  caused  by  bacteria 
inside  the  plant,  we  cannot  get  at  it  by  spraying. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Disease  in  Tomatoes. 

Can  you  diagnose  and  prescribe  for  the  following 
affection  of  tomatoes :  For  two  years  I  have  planted 
the  "Stone"  seed,  from  W.  A.  Burpee  &  Co.  In 
1899,  set  out  in  rather  stiff  and  moist  soil,  very  dark 
and  enriched  the  year  before  with  very  heavy  dressing 
of  stable  manure,  which  had  become  thoroughly  rot 
ten  and  incorporated  with  soil  ;  when  plants  had 
taken  good  hold  top-dressed  with  "Acme"' fertilizer  ; 
growth  was  very  vigorous,  and  vines  attained  a  height 
of  four  to  five  feet,  and  although  set  four  by  four  feet 
they  met  so  as  to  render  passage  between  bh<  u  diffi- 
cult ;  vines  flowered  and  fruited  perfectly,  but  fruit 
was  almost,  without  exception,  worthless,  being  affect 


Fertilizing  for  Wheat  and  Grass. 

I  have  a  large  crop  of  wheat  to  put  in  this  fall, 
about  150  acres,  and  the  question  of  fertilizer  is  the 
thing  I  am  driving  at.  I  am  situated  in  Piedmont 
Virginia,  and  our  soil  as  you  know  is  chocolate  loam, 
with  red  clay  subsoil,  and  red  mountain  ground 
(which  is  inclined  to  spew  in  winter),  also  with  red 
clay  subsoil.  Most  of  my  neighbors  and  myself  have 
been  using  S.  C.  rock  ;  but  for  last  few  years  hay  has 
not  been  doing  much,  although  in  some  instances  we 
used  $22.00  goods,  guaranteed  to  contain  1000  lbs. 
mixed  bone  and  tankage  to  ton,  with  no  better  results 
than  the  S  C.  rock.  Although  land  was  in  good  con- 
dition, and  applied  400  lbs.  per  acre,  grass  has  not 
been  what  it  should  be.  An  idea  struck  me  a  short 
while  ago  by  which  I  hope  to  secure  better  results,  and 
at  the  same  time  save  money,  which  is  this,  to  make 
a  mixture  of 

1  part  cottonseed  meal $21  00  ton 

1  "    S.  C.  Rock,  14  perct.  goods...  12  00     " 

2  "     mill  feed,  $12.00 24  00 

2     "    lump  lime  (slaked  after  got- 
ten .  $5  00   10  00 

6  167  00 

or  $11.16  per  ton^ 
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The  mill-feed  costs  me  little,  and  is  good,  rich, 
clean  stuff,  and  if  one  goes  on  theory  of  like  begetting 
like,  we  will  certainly  have  a  good  part  of  wheat 
under  wheat.  I  want  it  for  that  and  grass.  These  are 
the  ingredients  I  want  to  use  and  would  like  your 
views  on  subject ;  also  if  this  is  not  proper  proportion, 
to  give  your  idea  as  to  mixing  and  about  quantity  to 
be  used  per  acre.  "L." 

Orange  Co.,  Va. 

We  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  land  in  your  section,  and  do  not  believe  that  better 
naturally  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State.  It  is 
also  true  that  it  does  not  produce  as  good  crops  of 
wheat,  grass  and  clover  as  we  think  it  might  do,  and 
this  whether  fertilized  with  bone,  acid  phosphate  or 
an  ammoniated  fertilizer.  We  believe  that  what  it 
needs  more  than  anything  else  is  lime.  This  would 
make  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  avail- 
able, and  if  then  the  wheat  was  helped  to  make  a  good 
start  with  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  >n  the  spring, 
we  believe  you  would  see  better  crops.  Possibly  some 
bone  and  acid  phosphate  mixed  should  also  be  applied 
at  seeding  to  be  immediately  available.  If  we  were 
farming  your  lands,  we  would  apply  25  bu-hels  (1  ton) 
of  lime  to  the  acre  as  soon  as  we  had  plowed  the  land 
for  wheat.  This  we  would  harrow  in  until  seeding 
time.  We  would  plow  as  early  as  possible  a  strong, 
deep  furrow,  then  apply  the  lime  and  harrow,  and 
harrow  at  least  every  ten  days  until  we  seeded.  If 
light  or  puffy,  or  if  cloddy,  we  would  roll  before  each 
harrowing.  At  seeding  we  would  apply  -400  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  and  bone  meal  to  the  acre  (200  lbs.  of 
each),  and  would  seed  clover  and  grass  at  the  same 
time  as  the  wheat.  And  now  haviDg  given  you  our 
idea,  let  us  turn  to  your  suggestion  of  a  fertilizer  and 
give  you  our  reason  for  not  advising  it.  In  the  first 
place  to  use  cottonseed  meal  and  mill-feed  simply  as  a 
fertilizer  is  unsound  economy,  even  if  they  cost 
nothing  or  practically  nothing.  These  articles  contain 
the  most  valuable  feeding  nutrient  for  live  stock,  and 
to  simply  use  them  as  fertilizers  is  to  waste  this.  If 
fed  to  stock  the  manure  made  by  the  stock  will  still 
contain  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  fertilizing 
ingredients  which  the  meal  and  feed  contained  before 
being  fed.  Used  in  this  way  you  get  the  fertilizing 
value  of  the  seed  and  meal  for  practically  nothing,  as 
the  beef  made  in  feeding  them  more  than  pays  for  the 
food.  In  the  last  issue  of  the  Planter  you  will  see 
what  a  30  bushel  crop  of  wheat  takes  from  the  soil  in 
the  way  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen,  viz. : 
Phos.  acid,  22;  lbs.  ;  potash,  28  lbs.  ;  nitrogen,  45  lbs. 
Now  let  us  see  what  your  mixture  would  supply,  say 
applied  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  to  the  acre — 100  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  S.  C.  rock  (14  per  cent.),  200 
lbs.  mill  feed. 


Phot. 

Nitrogen. 

Acid. 

Potasii 

Cottonseed  meal,  per  100  lbs. 

6  lbs. 

2J  lbs. 

H  lbs. 

Mill-feed  per  200  11.? 

3  lbs. 

1    lb. 

J  lb. 

Acid  phosphate,  per  100  lbs.. 

7*  lbs. 

9  lbs.  10J-lbs.  2  lbs. 
The  lime  directly  adds  nothing  in  the  way  of  plant 
food.  You  would  thus  have  about  one  fifth  of  the  nitro- 
gen, one  half  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  one  fourteenth 
of  the  potash  called  for  by  a  30  bushel  crop,  even  if  all 
were  capable  of  being  utilized  by  the  crop  ;  but  as  no 
crop  is  capable  of  utilizing  more  than  from  50  to 
75  per  cent,  of  the  applied  plant  food,  you  would 
really  have  only  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of 
these  quantities  supplied  available  ;  that  is  to  say  you 
would  have  one  tenth  of  the  nitrogen,  one  fourth  of 
the  phosphoric  acid,  and  one  twenty-eighth  of  the 
potash  or  a  little  more.  From  this  you  can  see  how 
heavily  you  would .  have  to  apply  the  mixture  to 
really  supply  the  plant  food  needed  by  a  30  bushel 
crop,  and  what  a  cost  per  acre  it  would  amount  to. 
At  the  same  time  you  would  be  wasting  food  which  is 
worth  nearly  all  it  costs  as  food,  and  the  fertilizing 
value  is  given  in  because  it  nearly  all  remains  in  the 
manure  after  the  animal  has  taken  out  the  feed  value 
in  the  meal. 

We  believe  that  with  the  use  of  the  lime  we  have 
advised  (25  bushels  per  acre),  and  the  acid  phosphate 
and  bone  (200  lbs.  each  per  acre),  you  would  get  good 
results  at  a  reasonable  cost,  say — 

25  bus.  lime  per  acre $5  00 

200  lbs.  bone,  at  $30.00  per  ton 3  00 

200  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  $12.00  per  ton,     1  20 

$9  20 
If  in  the  spring  you  applied  100  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  just  when  the  crop  started 
growing,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  would  pay.  This 
would  cost,  say  an  additional  $2.00,  making  the  total 
fertilizer  cost  $11.20  per  acre.  With  such  a  fertiliza- 
tion you  would,  we  believe,  get  both  wheat,  clover  and 
grass.  You  would  get  the  same  result  by  feeding  the 
meal  to  stock  and  top  dressing  the  wheat  with  the  ma- 
nure from  them,  and  you  would  get  beef  besides. — Ed. 

Seeding  Winter  Oats. 

In  the  last  four  or  five  years  my  oats  have  been  bad- 
ly "winter  killed."  Oats  follow  corn.  At  the  last 
working,  peas  are  broadcasted  in  the  corn  and  worked 
in  with  the  Planet  Jr.  The  first  week  in  August 
blades  are  stripped,  and  first  week  in  October  the  ears 
are  broken  in.  Immediately  I  start  the  sulky  plow 
with  three  good  mules,  and  plow  under  the  whole 
growth.  It  is  hard  work,  for  the  roots  are  green  and 
the  growth  of  stalks,  vines  and  grass  heavy.  Where 
the  grass  is  very  heavy,  as  in  low,  damp  places,  much 
of  it  is  not  weli  covered  ;  the  furrow  slice  turns  back, 
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and  niauy  stalks  show  on  the  ground.  The  oats  are 
sown  broadcast  over  the  rough  ground,  and  harrowed 
in  with  au  Evans  lever  harrow  and  three  mules.  I 
have  thought  perhaps  the  oats  are  not  deep  enough  iu 
the  ground,  and  the  deep  plowing  left  the  laud  so 
loose  the  cold  penetrated  helow  the  roots  and  killed 
them.  Do  you  think  this  view  correct!  Are  oats 
harrowed  in  on  plowed  ground  more  liable  to  be  killed 
than  when  plowed  in  first  and  harrowed  afterwards! 

I  am  inclined  to  this  opinion  from  last  year's  expe 
rience.  I  mowed  five  acres  of  the  cornfield  with  a 
McCormick  mower,  and  raked  up  and  hauled  off  stalks, 
vines  and  grass,  and  plowed  up  the  rest  of  the  field 
with  the  sulky  as  usual  ;  the  oats  on  the  five  acres 
mowed  and  the  stuff  hauled  off  were  plowed  under 
with  single  horse  plows,  thus  lying  on  hard  ground  and 
covered  about  three  or  four  inches.  On  the  rest  of  the ! 
field  the  oats  were  sown  on  the  rough  plowed  ground, 
and  both  fields  well  harrowed  as  usual.  Where  the 
oats  were  plowed  in,  I  do  not  think  I  lost  10  per  cent., 
but  on  the  rest  of  the  field,  where  the  land  had  been 
first  plowed  and  the  oats  harrowed  in.  I  lost  over  90  per 
cent.,  for  I  only  got  ten  two- horse  wagon  loads  of  oats 
from  eighteen  acres  of  land  I  cannot  mow  the  whole 
field,  and  cannot  work  single  plows  unless  I  can  get 
off  the  heavy  growth,  and  was  thinking  of  trying  the 
following  plan  this  fall:  Broadcast  the  oats  over  the 
field,  and  plow  in  with  the  sulky,  running  only  deep 
enough  to  cover  in  the  growth  on  the  land. 

1st.  Do  you  think  the  fermeutation  of  so  much  green 
matter  will  injure  the  germ  of  the  oats! 

2d.  Do  you  think  the  oats  will  be  able  to  make  their 
way  through  the  sod  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  tear  up  and  break  up  the  sod 
turned  under  by  the  plow,  and  the  harrowing  only 
pulverize  and  levels  the  surface. 

On  pea  or  oat  stubble,  or  where  there  is  no  too  heavy 
a  growth  so  as  to  choke  the  plow,  the  single  horse  plow 
works  iu  peas  or  oats  very  nicely,  but  the  grouud  must 
be  clean 

As  we  cannot  get  '-hands''  to  pick  peas  iu  this 
neighborhood  after  cotton  opens.  I  cannot  get  those 
grown  iu  the  cornfield  picked,  and  my  aim  and  en- 
deavor is  to  get  all  the  vegetable  matter  on  the  land 
turned  under  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  get  my  oats 
in  as  early  as  I  can  that  they  may  root  well  before  cold, 
but  I  have  not  escaped  winter  killing  by  my  present 
methods. 

Bichland  Co.,  8.  0.  Subscbibeb. 

1.  We  do  not  think  that  the  suggested  plan  would 
be  successful.  The  fermentation  of  so  much  green 
matter  in  your  hot  soil  would  undoubtedly  be  injurious 
to  the  growth  of  the  oat*. 

1.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  the  oats  which,  by 
plowing  down,  would  be  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows,  would  be  able  to  get  through  the  sod  even  if 
uninjured  by  the  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

The  success  made  last  year  iu  sowing  upou  the  laud 
from  which  the  growth  of  peas.  &c,  had  been  removed, 
and  then  plowing  the  seed  down,  indicates  clearly  the 
way  to  overcome  the  winter-killing.  The  oats  require 
to  be  covered  much  more  deeply  than  by  merely  har- 
rowing them  iu  on  the  tough  sod.    If  they  could  be  put 


in  two  or  three  inches  deep  with  a  disc  drill  on  this 
inverted  sod  probably  they  might  succeed.  We  have 
always  strongly  advised  plowing  down  winter  oats, 
but  as  you  well  remark,  it  i<  a  condition  precedent  to 
success  iu  so  doing  that  the  land  shall  not  be  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  vegetation  or  with  trash.  Oats 
are  much  more  liable  to  be  winter  killed  if  sown  broad- 
cast and  then  harrowed  in  than  if  sown  and  plowed 
down  and  then  harrowed.  A  large  farmer  remarked  to 
us  a  few  days  ago  that  the  disc  drill  was  the  best  drill 
ever  introduced,  as  it  enabled  farmers  to  seed  on  land 
having  much  vegetation  or  trash  on  it,  and  yet  be  cer- 
tain that  the  seed  was  well  covered.  He  said  such  a 
drill  would  quickly  pay  for  itself  in  the  saving  of  de- 
slruction  of  crops  by  winter  killing  and  drouth. — Ed. 


Fleas. 


Will  you  please  tell  me  through  your  paper  how  to 
get  rid  of  fleas  under  houses.  Coebett,  Je. 

Xorth  Carolina. 

We  presume  that  the  fleas  come  from  allowing 
chickens  and  stock  to  gather  uuder  the  houses.  Clean 
out  all  dirt  and  trash  from  under  the  houses,  and  then 
lime  wa?h  the  walls  and  boards  with  good,  freshly 
mixed  lime  wash,  into  which  put  either  a  little  kero- 
sene or  crude  caibolic  acid.  Then  board  up  closely 
all  the  openings  giving  access  to  the  fowls  and  animals, 
and  keep  the  space  under  the  houses  clear  of  all  ani- 
mals and  trash,  and  the  fleas  will  soon  be  got  rid  of. — - 
Ed. 


Soil  for  Raspberries. 

I  have  a  lot  of  raspberries  one  year  old  ;  had  a  fair 
crop  this  year,  but  don't  think  the  laud  suits  them. 
They  are  in  a  bottom  and  very  stiff  land.  Please  in- 
form me  what  is  the  best  time  to  move  them  and  how 
to  prepare  the  land  for  them.  The  place  I  want  to 
put  them  is  a  grey  soil  not  very  stiff.  It  is  an  old 
asparagus  bed.     The  land  is  in  good  order. 

W.  A.  Smith. 

Raspberries  generally  do  better  in  rather  a  stiff  and 
moist  clay  soil,  and  you  may  make  a  mistake  to  move 
them  if  not  compelled  to  do  so.  Better  get  plants 
grown  from  root  cuttings  than  to  move  the  old  plants. 
Or  let  the  plants  stay  where  they  are  and  cut  off  some 
roots  from  them,  and  make  cuttings  about  two  inches 
long  and  bury  them  till  spring.  Then  plant  them  in  a 
shallow  furrow  and  grow  new  plants  that  will  be  ready 
to  transplant  iu  the  fall  to  any  place  you  may  wish 
them.  I  assume  that  they  are  red  raspberries.  Black 
caps  are  better  grown  fioin  matured  tips  layered  along 
the  rows.  If  the  plants  made  a  good  crop  where  they 
are,  I  would  not  move  them,  as  you  will  thereby  lose 
.  for  it  will  be  necessary  to  cnt  them  down  to 
move  them.  W.  F.  JiAfiSET. 
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Grain  to  Seed  with  Vetch — Grain  for  Hay— fertilizer 
for  Cow-peas  and  Vetch. 

I  have  some  "old  field"  land,  recently  purchased, 
which  I  wish  to  improve.  The  stumps  of  twelve  years 
growth  were  dug  out  last  fall,  aud  the  land  plowed. 
It  is  now  in  Black  pea?,  which  will  be  cut  for  hay,  if 
of  sufficient  growth,  and  the  stubble  seeded  to  sand 
vetch  with  some  grain  as  a  support.  Next  spring  the 
vetch  will  be  cut  for  hay,  if  good  enough,  and  the 
land  seeded  in  peas,  soy  beans  or  velvet  beans,  to  be 
left  on  the  land  for  turning  under  for  corn.  The  corn 
to  be  followed  by  winter  oats  for  hay  ;  the  oat  stubble 
to  be  seeded  to  cow- peas,  and  followed  by  vetch  or 
Crimson  clover,  and  the  latter  by  velvet  beans  or  peas, 
in  preparation  for  corn  again. 

1.  What  is  best  grain  to  seed  with  vetch  1  2.  What 
grain  will  make  hay  nearest  a  balanced  ration  for 
horses  that  will  be  idle  three- fourths  of  the  time?— 
oats,  wheat,  rye  or  barley  ?  The  vetch  and  cow  peas 
are  intended  for  cows.  Where,  and  what  kind  of  fer- 
tilizers should  be  used  ?  "  S." 

Nothumberland  Co.,  Va. 

1.  The  best  grain  to  sow  as  a  support  to  the  vetch 
will  be  rye  on  land  of  that  quality.  2.  Oats,  doubt- 
less, though  a  bald  headed  barley  is  not  bad.  Bearded 
barley  is  bad  food  for  horses.  For  vetch  or  peas  ai-id 
phosphate  and  potash  are  all  that  you  need — 200 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  25  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash.  Velvet  beans  will  give  you  a  heavy  mass  if 
planted  in  late  April,  but  will  hardly  ripen  seeds. 
The  vetch,  if  allowed  to  seed,  will  re  seed  the  land 
annually  and  come  again  in  the  fall.  It  is  better  farm 
economy  to  feed  all  the  forage  crops  you  make  and  re- 
turn the  manure,  rather  than  to  bury  the  crop  in  the 
soil.  W.  F.  M  ASSET. 


Crop  Rotation  in  Eastern  Virginia. 

Being  a  reader  of  the  Southern  Planter,  and  seeing  so 
much  valuable  advice  given  by  you  to  farmers,  I 
thought  I  would  ask  your  opinion  on  a  rotation  of 
crops  I  propose  to  try.  I  have  a  small  place  and  don't 
propose  to  do  any  grazing.  Will  farm  in  a  four  field 
rotation,  taking  first  field  for  corn.  Wheat  sowed  on 
corn  land.  Wheat  stubble  fallowed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  wheat  comes  off  and  sowed  in  cow-peas.  Cow- 
peas  cut  for  hay,  and  pea  stubble  put  back  in  wheat ; 
timothy  seed  to  be  sown  with  this  sowing  in  wheat. 
In  case  I  did  not  get  a  stand  of  timothy,  I  should  plow 
up  wheat  stubble  and  sow  timothy  seed  in  August 
alone.  After  cutting  first  crop  of  timothy  hay,  I 
would  plow  the  ground  and  sow  in  cow  peas  to  be  left 
on  the  ground,  in  which  I  would  sow  1J  bushels  of 
rye  to  the  acre  with  disc  drill,  to  be  turned  under  in 
spring  for  corn.  This  gives  on  the  four  fields  two 
fields  for  wheat,  one  for  corn,  one  for  hay  with  c  w- 
peas  on  first  or  corn  land,  wheat  fallow  and  cow- peas 
on  timothy  fallow,  with  rye  later  for  corn. 

If  you  consider  this  rotation  as  practicable,  would 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  cow  pea  I  should  use  as  I 
see  yon  speak  of  different  kinds.  Land  is  level  sandy 
loam  with  clay  subsoil.  W.  H.  Davis. 

Essex  Co.,  Va. 


If  the  development  of  the  land  for  the  production 
of  the  wheat  crop  is  what  you  are  aiming  at,  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  for  sowing  the  timothy,  which  in  your 
climate  is  at  best  an  uncertain  crop,  and  not  equal  to 
a  leguminous  crop  as  feed.  Clover  and  pea  hay  with 
the  corn  fodder  will  make  a  far  better  ration  for  ani- 
mals of  any  kind  than  timothy,  which  for  cows  is 
about  as  poor  feed  as  you  can  grow.  For  a  four  year 
rotation  in  your  climate  I  would  prefer  the  following  : 
Corn,  followed  by  wheat  with  300  lbs.  of  acid  phos- 
phate per  acre ;  cow-peas  mown  for  hay  and  followed 
by  wheat ;  Red  clover  top-dressed  with  lime  at  rate  of 
twenty  bushels  per  acre  the  spring  before  mowing. 
Two  crops  of  clover  mown  and  all  the  farm  manure 
gotten  out  on  it  during  the  winter,  and  in  spring 
plowed  for  corn  again.  Use  the  lime  on  the  clover 
only  in  each  alternate  round  of  the  rotation.  By  feed- 
ing the  pea  and  clover  hay  with  the  corn  fodder  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  make  manure  enough  to  cover  one 
field  every  spring,  and  the  only  place  you  will  need 
fertilizer  will  be  on  the  corn  ground  wheat,  where  you 
will  need  phosphoric  acid.  Whether  it  will  be  better  to 
add  some  potash  to  it  or  not  will  depend  on  the  charac- 
ter of  your  soil,  but  from  what  I  know  of  your  section 
I  believe  it  will  be  an  advantage  both  to  the  wheat  and 
the  following  crop  of  peas  to  add  50  lbs.  per  acre  of 
muriate  of  potash  to  the  wheat  fertilizer.  There  are 
doubtless  strong  clay  soils  like  those  in  some  parts  of 
Orange  and  Culpeper,  where  it  is  possible  to  bring  the 
land  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  productivity 
by  thorough  tillage  and  no  application  of  commercial 
fertilizers  at  all.  But  whether  even  there  such  a  course 
would  be  the  most  profitable  is  questionable.  A  liberal 
use  of  the  mineral  fertilizers  on  the  crop  preceding  the 
peas  will  pay  in  the  enhanced  growth  of  the  peas 
alone  to  say  nothing  of  the  wheat  crop.  If  you  feed 
the  forage,  you  should  have  some  standing  pasture, 
unless  you  expect  to  depend  on  buying  beef  cattle  to 
feed  in  winter.  If  such  is  your  object,  you  should  put 
the  entire  corn  crop  into  the  silo,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
crease your  feeding  capacity,  and  turn  the  corn  into  a 
manufactured  product,  get  more  for  it  and  get  far  more 
manure.  W.  F.  Masset. 


Sawdust  as  a  Fertilizer — Colorado  Potato  Beetles. 

Please  answer  in  next  Southern  Planter  the  following. 
Several  months  ago  I  wrote  you  regarding  pine  saw- 
dust as  a  fertilizer  and  thank  you  for  your  reply. 

Is  there  no  way  that  I  can  utilize  the  immense  pile  of 
sawdust  so  handy  to  me  f  Will  it  pay  to  convert  it 
into  ashes?  The  ashes  will  leach  a  good  deal,  as  I 
can  haul  only  after  it  is  burnt  out.  Is  it  common  for 
the  Colorado  beetle  to  burrow  in  the  soil  and  attack 
the  tubers  ?  They  undoubtedly  did  so  in  my  potatoes. 
In  digging,  thousands  were  turned  up  and  many  found 
partly  buried  in  tubers  and  feeding  on  them. 

Richland  Co.,  S.  C.  Jas.  Shoolbeed. 
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If  you  can  in  any  economical  way  reduce  the  pile  of 
sawdust  to  ashes,  it  may  of  course  pay  you  to  use  them. 
But  in  proportion  to  hulk  there  is  little  po'ash  in  pine 
sawdust,  though  there  may  be  a  fair  percentage  in  a 
ton  of  it.  The  Colorado  beetles  will  not  prey  on  your 
tubers.  They  eat  little  as  mature  insects,  and  the 
damage  is  done  by  the  larval  form.  They  go  into  the 
ground  to  pupate  or  go  through  their  dormant  stage, 
and  emerge  when  perfect  insects  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  eggs.  W.  F.  Massey. 

Removing  Fruit  Trees. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  trees— seventy 
five  peaches  and  twenty  five  apples — "nursery  stock," 
put  out  in  the  spring  of  1897,  that  I  want  to  move. 
You  will  please  answer  through  the  columns  of  the 
Southern  Planter  can  I  successfully  move,  and  at  what 
time  of  the  season.  Also  instructions  as  to  trimming 
and  care  of  them.  Thos.  G.  Gibson. 

Richmond  Co.,  N.  C. 

The  apple  trees  may  be  successfully  moved  if  care 
fully  taken  up  and  pruned ;  but  I  believe  that  you 
■will  get  better  trees  by  planting  young  ones  from  the 
nursery.  The  peach  trees  are  worthless  to  move  at 
that  age.  Peaches  get  into  bearing  so  quickly  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  move  old  trees.  The 
young  one  year  trees  will  give  you  fruit  and  more  of 
it  in  a  couple  of  years,  than  the  old  trees  will  if 
moved.  To  move  the  apples  they  should  be  headed 
back  near  the  crotch  or  about  two  feet  from  the  fork, 
and  the  roots  trimmed  carefully  so  as  to  take  off  all 
bruised  roots.  W.  P.  Massey. 


the  red  clover  left  after  the  vetch  is  cut.     It  may  be  a 
failure,  but  it  is  worth  the  trying. 

W.  P.  Massey. 
3.  [Prof.  Massey  having  iuadvertently  overlooked 
the  last  query,  we  reply  to  it,  Yes. — Ed.] 


Grain  as  an  Exhauster  of  the  Soil — Hairy  Vetch — 
Silage. 

1.  Will  oats,  cut  in  the  milk  state  or  when  begin 
ning  to  turn,  exhaust  land  more  than  when  fully  ripe  t 
"We  have  had  quite  a  discussion  over  this,  and  would 
like  to  have  your  opinion. 

2.  Is  hairy  vetch  a  good  plant  for  forage  in  middle 
Arkansas'! 

3.  Will  silage  keep  as  well  and  be  as  good  feed  iu 
middle  Arkansas  as  in  the  Northern  States ? 

Will  you  kindly  answer  this  in  September  number? 

B.  E.  Watson. 

There  are  some  indications  that  potash  to  some 
extent  returns  to  the  soil  as  the  grain  ripens,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  certain,  and  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  there  will  hardly  be  au  appreciable  difference 
in  the  effect  on  the  soil  of  oats  cut  in  the  milk  and 
oats  allowed  to  ripen.  There  is  mainly  a  parting  with 
the  water  in  the  plant. 

Hairy  vetch  will  do  finely  anywhere  in  the  South, 
and,  if  allowed  to  seed,  will  re  seed  the  land  annually 
and  come  again  in  the  fall.  It  is  a  valuable  winter 
growing  forage  plant.  I  intend  to  make  the  experi 
ment  of  sowing  it  with  clover  this  fall,  hoping  to  have 


Grasses  for  Name — Strawberries. 

1.  Please  tell  me  the  correct  names  of  the  enclosed 

which  I  have  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4. 

2.  What  variety  of  strawberry  would  you  advise  for 
this  locality,  near  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  is  red  or 
grey  land  best  suited  for  strawberries? 

3.  Do  commercial  fertilizers  keep  potatoes  from  de- 
caying? I  used  fertilizers  on  mine  pretty  heavily  and 
iu  digging  I  noticed  that  the  seed  pieces  are  as  sound 
as  when  they  were  planted. 

Amherst  Co  ,  Va.  J.  W.  Tyler. 

No.  1  is  probably  Panicum  clandestinum,  an  annual 
grass  of  value  in  the  upper  country.  I  judge  this  from 
the  appearance  of  the  foliage,  as  you  sent  no  flower- 
head.  No.  2  is  not  a  grass  at  all,  but  a  sedge,  one  of 
the  genus  Schleria,  or  Nut  Sedges.  No.  3  I  cannot 
identify  from  the  imperfect  specimen  sent.  It  is  hard 
to  identify  grasses  unless  we  have  the  entire  plant  with 
flower  head  in  bloom.  No.  4  is  Paspalum  dilatatitm, 
a  grass  common  in  wet  margins  of  streams.  What  its 
agricultural  value  may  be  I  cannot  say.  It  makes 
large  tufts,  and  of  late  has  been  attracting  some  atten- 
tion as  a  meadow  grass.  But  as  I  have  never  tried  it, 
I  cannot  say  what  its  value  may  be. 

Of  strawberries,  the  number  is  now  so  large  that  it 
is  hard  to  recommend  a  single  variety.  For  very 
early  use  I  do  not  know  any  better  than  the  Hoffman  ; 
for  general  crop,  the  Brandy  wine  and  Clyde  are  excel- 
lent ;  and  for  late  use  the  Gandy  is  about  the  best. 
Grey  soil  of  a  rather  moist  character  is  better  for  straw- 
berries than  the  red  land.  I  grew  them  largely  on 
creek  bottom  lauds  in  Albemarle,  and  although  they 
told  me  that  the  frost  there  would  prevent  fruiting,  I 
never  had  any  trouble  in  getting  enormous  crops  on 
the  Meeehum  river  bottoms  right  under  the  Bagged 
mountains. 

I  hardly  think  that  it  was  the  fertilizers  that  pre- 
served the  cut  potatoes.  They  frequently  remain 
sound  after  growing  a  crop. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


ROPY   MILK. 

A  writer  in  Hoard'' s  Dairyman,  referring  to  milk  that 
would  thicken  when  perfectly  sweet,  could  discover 
for  some  time  no  cause  for  it,  as  the  parties  handling 
the  milk  were  careful  and  cleanly  about  cans,  stable 
and  milking,  but  at  last  found  that  the.cows  waded  in 
swamp  muck  to  get  to  their  water,  and  that  the 
trouble  at  once  entirely  disappeared  when  they  were 
removed  to  another  pasture — indicating  that  certain 
bacteria  from  the  swamp  muck  caused  the  trouble. 
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Trucking,  Garden   and   Orchard. 


WORK  FOR  THE  HONTH. 

This  month  is  usually  a  busy  one  with  the  trucker 
and  in  the  garden.  The  spring  and  early  summer- 
sown  crops  are  maturing  fast  and  must  be  either  mar 
keted  or  stored  for  winter  use,  whilst  the  preparation 
of  the  land  and  the  seeding  of  the  fall,  winter  and 
early  spring  crops  also  calls  for  attention. 


In  harvesting  and  shipping  the  crops,  see  that  they 
are  handled  with  care,  and  that  nothing  but  sound, 
perfect  stock  is  sent  out.  Keep  out  the  culls  and 
imperfect  fruits  and  tubers  and  let  them  be  used  at 
once  either  in  the  house  or  by  the  stock.  Ship  in 
clean,  well- ventilated  packages.  Roots  and  fruits  to 
be  stored  for  winter  use  should  be  gathered  dry,  be 
carefully  cooled  off,  and  then  be  placed  in  dry,  cool 
airy  places  until  they  have  passed  through  the  sweat 
which  naturally  follows  gathering.  Apples  and  pears 
are  best  kept  in  dry,  cool  cellars,  stored  in  bins  con- 
taining not  more  than  two  or  three  bushels,  and  well 
ventilated.  Onions  are  best  stored  in  an  airy,  dry 
shed  on  slatted  shelves.  Roots  are  best  stored  in  eel 
lars  or  pits,  but  should  not  be  put  away  until  cool 
weather  has  set  in.  Meanwhile,  they  are  best  either 
left  in  the  ground  or  stored  in  quantities  of  a  few 
bushels  in  a  heap,  covered  with  straw  and  boards  to 
keep  out  the  rain. 


Land  should  be  got  readj  for  kale,  spinach  and  win 
ter  cabbage.  Let  it  be  well  prepared,  and  for  the  cab 
bage  especially,  be  made  rich  with  farm  yard  manure 
and  a  fertilizer  having  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  potash.  The 
land  for  the  kale  and  spinach  crops  need  not  be  made 
so  rich,  but  still  should  be  in  good  condition.  Kale 
and  spinach  should  be  sown  in  drills  two  feet  apart 
where  the  crop  is  intended  to  grow  to  maturity.  Cab 
bage  plants  should  be  raised  in  beds,  and  in  Novem 
ber  be  set  out  in  the  fields.  The  seed-bed  should  not 
be  made  over  rich,  or  the  plant  may  suffer  too  severe 
a  check  when  set  out.  The  object  is  to  raise  short- 
stemmed,  stout  grown  plants.  The  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  is  the  best  cabbage  for  first  crop  ;  the  Plat 
Dutch  for  second  early.  Spinach  sown  at  once  will 
come  in  for  fall  cutting.  Sown  a  mouth  or  six  weeks 
later  will  make  a  spring  crop. 


Broccoli  plants  and  cabbage  plants  raised  in  beds 
sown  a  mouth  ago  should  be  ready  for  transplanting. 
These  should  be  set  out  in  good,  rich  well- prepared 
land,  and  will  make  heads  to  cut  in  November  and 
December. 


Onion  sets  of  the  potato  variety  should  be  set  out  in 
rich  land  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart  and  the  sets  six 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  sets  should  be  covered 
with  about  an  inch  of  soil.  These  make  the  first  green 
onions  for  the  spring  market  and  bulbs  for  early  ship- 
ping to  Northern  markets. 


Lettuce  seed  should  be  sown  in  beds  to  raise  plants 
for  setting  out  in  the  spring  in  the  open  ground  and 
for  forcing  in  the  frames  during  winter. 

Turnips  should  be  sown  for  roots  and  for  salad. 


Radishes  may  be  sown  for  pulling  in  the  fall. 


Snaps  and  English  peas  planted  early  this  month 
will,  if  the  fall  is  a  fine  open  one,  make  crops,  but 
this  is  a  speculative  matter,  and  ought  not  to  be  gone 
into  largely. 


Strawberries  should  be  planted.     In  this  issue  will 
be  found  an  article  dealing  with  this  subject. 


As  the  crops  are  gathered  in  the  orchard,  vineyard 
and  garden,  clean  up  all  trash  and  weeds  and  burn  at 
once  so  as  to  destroy  all  fungous  spores  and  the  eggs 
and  pupa  of  insects.  In  this  way  much  can  be  done 
to  prevent  damage  next  season. 


Land  not  wanted  for  truck  crops  or  to  be  set  out  in 
fruit,  should  be  plowed  and  be  seeded  with  crimson 
(German)  clover  or  sand  vetch.  This  will  prevent 
loss  of  fertility  and  make  vegetable  matter  to  be 
turned  down. 


PEAR  BLIGHT. 


Mr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Vege- 
table Physiology  and  Pathology,  has  furnished  the 
Agricultural  Department  Crop  Reporter  with  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  this  subject : 

Pear  blight  has  been  unusually  abundant  the  pres- 
ent season,  and,  owing  to  the  great  damage  it  has  done 
to  orchard  fruits,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  its  cause 
and  prevention  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  may  be 
defined  as  a  contagious  bacterial  disease  of  the  pear 
and  allied  fruit  trees.  It  attacks  and  rapidly  kills 
the  blossoms,  young  fruits  and  new  twig  growth,  and 
runs  down  in  the  living  bark  to  the  larger  limbs  and 
thence  to  the  trunk.  While  the  bacteria  themselves 
rarely  kill  the  leaves,  at  most  only  occasionally  attack- 
ing the  stems  and  midribs  of  the  youngest  ones,  all  the 
foliage  on  the  blighted  branches  must,  of  course, 
eventually  die.  The  leaves  usually  succumb  in  from 
one  to  two  weeks  after  the  branch  on  which  they  grow 
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is  killed,  but  remain  attached  and  are  the  most  strik 
ing  and  prominent  feature  of  the  disease. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  tree  killed  by  the 
blight  are  the  inner  bark  and  cambium  layer  of  the 
limbs  and  trunk.  Of  course,  when  the  bark  of  a  limb 
is  killed  the  whole  limb, soon  dies,  but  where  the  limb 
is  simply  girdled  by  the  disease  it  may  send  out  leaves 
again  the  next  season  and  then  die.  All  parts  of  the 
tree  below  the  point  reached  by  the  blight  are  healthy, 
no  more  injury  resulting  to  the  unaffected  parts  of  the 
tree  than  if  the  blighted  parts  had  been  killed  by  fire 
or  girdling. 

The  blight  is  caused  by  a  very  minute  microbe  of 
the  class  Bacteria.  This  microbe  was  discovered  by 
Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill  in  1879,  and  is  known  to  science  as 
Bacillus  amylovorus.  The  following  are  the  principal 
proofs  that  it  causes  the  disease:  (1)  The  microbes 
are  found  in  immense  numbers  in  freshly  blighted 
twigs ;  (2)  they  can  be  taken  from  an  affected  tree 
and  cultivated  in  pure  cultures,  and  in  this  way  can 
be  kept  for  months  at  a  time ;  (3)  by  inoculating  a 
suitable  healthy  tree  with  these  cultures  the  dise  se 
is  produced  ;  (4)  in  a  tree  so  inoculated  the  microbes 
are  again  found  in  abundance. 

The  treatment  for  the  disease  may  be  classed  under 
two  general  heads :  (1)  Methods  which  aim  to  put  the 
tree  in  a  condition  to  resist  blight  or  to  render  it  less 
liable  to  the  disease,  and  (2)  methods  for  extermi- 
nating the  microbe  itself,  which  is  of  first  importance, 
for,  if  carried  out  fully,  there  can  be  no  blight.  The 
methods  under  the  first  head  must,  unfortunately,  be 
directed  more  or  less  to  checking  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  and,  therefore,  are  undesirable  except  in  cases 
where  it  is  thought  that  the  blight  will  eventually  get 
beyond  control  in  the  orchard.  Under  the  head  of 
cultural  methods  which  favor  or  hinder  pear  blight, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  most  important  are  pruning, 
fertilizing,  cultivation  and  irrigation,  but  details  in 
regard  to  these  need  not  be  given  here,  as  the  main 
reliance  must  be  placed  in  the  only  really  satisfactory 
method  of  controlling  the  disease— that  is,  the  exter- 
mination of  the  microbes  which  cause  it.  E^ery  par- 
ticle of  blight  should  be  cut  out  and  burned  while  the 
trees  are  dormant,  not  a  single  active  case  being 
allowed  to  survive  the  winter  in  the  orchard  or  within 
a  half  mile  or  so  from  it.  Every  tree  of  the  pome 
family,  including  the  apple,  pear,  quince,  Siberian 
crab  apple,  wild  crab  apple,  the  mountain  ash,  service 
berry,  and  all  the  species  of  Crataegus,  or  hawthorns, 
should  be  examined  for  this  purpose,  the  blight  being 
the  same  in  all.  The  orchardist  should  not  stop  short 
of  absolute  destruction  of  every  case,  for  a  few  over- 
looked may  go  a  long  way  toward  undoing  all  his 
work.  Cutting  out  the  blight  may  be  done  at  any 
time  in  the  winter  or  spring  up  to  the  period  when 
growth  begins.  The  best  time,  however,  is  undoubt 
edly  in  the  fall,  when  the  foliage  is  still  on  the  trees 
and  the  contrast  between  that  on  the  blighted  and 
that  on  the  healthy  limbs  is  so  great  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  find  all  the  blight,  it  is  important  to  cut 
out  blight  whenever  it  is  found,  even  in  the  growing 
season.  At  that  time  of  year,  however,  it  cannot  be 
hoped  to  make  much  headway  against  the  disease,  as 
new  cases  constantly  occur  which  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  seen  when  the  cutting  is  done.  In 
orchards  where  there  are  only  a  few  trees  and  the 
owner  has  sufficient  time  to  go  over  them  daily,  he 


will  be  able  to  save  some  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost.  However,  when  the  trees  stop  forming  new 
wood,  the  campaign  should  begin  in  earnest. 

Of  course,  the  greater  part  of  the  blight  can  be 
taken  out  the  first  time  the  trees  are  gone  over.  If 
this  be  in  midsummer,  th^  trees  should  all  be  again 
carefully  inspected  in  the  autumn,  just  before  the 
leaves  shed,  so  as  to  get  every  case  that  can  be  seen 
at  that  time.  After  this,  a  careful  watch  should  be 
kept  on  the  trees,  and  a*;  least  one  more  careful  in- 
spection given  in  spring  before  the  blossoms  open.  It 
would,  doubtless,  be  well  to  look  the  trees  over  sev- 
eral times  during  the  winter  to  be  certain  that  the 
blight  is  completely  exterminated.  In  order  to  do 
the  inspecting  thoroughly,  it  is  necessary  to  go  from 
tree  to  tree  down  the  row,  or,  in  the  case  of  large  trees, 
to  walk  up  on  one  side  of  the  row  and  down  the  other, 
as  in  simply  walking  through  the  orchard  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  certain  that  every  case  of  blight  has  been 
cut  out. 

The  above  line  of  treatment  will  be  even  more  effi- 
cacious iu  keeping  unaffected  orchards  free  from  the 
blight.  A  careful  inspection  of  all  pomaceous  trees 
should  be  made  two  or  three  times  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  a  sharp  lookout  kept  for  the  first  appearance 
of  the  blight.  It  usually  takes  two  or  three  years  for  the 
disease  in  an  orchard  to  develop  into  a  serious  epi- 
demic, but  the  early  removal  of  the  first  cases  will 
prevent  this  and  save  a  great  deal  of  labor  later  and 
many  valuable  trees. 

In  doing  this  work,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
success  can  only  be  attained  by  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  attention  to  details.  Watch  and  study  the  trees, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  the  time  thus  spent  will 
be  amply  repaid. 


WHEN  TO  PLANT  STRAWBERRIES,  AND  HOW. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

In  growing  strawberries  a  great  deal  depends  on 
beginning  right — more  than  with  almost  any  other 
crop. 

The  strawberry  plant  is  exceedingly  intolerant  of 
heat  and  drought.  Its  nature  causes  it  to  love  moist- 
ure and  coolness,  or  even  coldness  in  preference  to  its 
opposite.  If  set  in  drought  or  heat,  or  if  the  setting 
is  closely  followed  by  drought  and  heat,  not  only  a 
bad  stand  is  likely  to  result,  but  the  plants  that  live 
never  do  quite  as  well  as  those  that  are  set  under 
favorable  conditions  and  grow  off  quickly. 

The  way  to  avoid  a  set  back  of  this  kind  is  to  select 
the  right  season  to  plant.  Generally  speaking,  this 
season  is  the  cool  season.  At  that  time  the  sun  is 
weak.     Plants  grow  off  then  without  wilting. 

This  season  for  planting,  which  I  have  broadly  de- 
signated as  the  cool  or  moist  season,  extends  from 
about  September  15th  to  about  April  15th.  At  the 
far  North  it  might  be  necessary  to  plant  later  in  spring 
than  April  15th.  But  throughout  the  whole  United 
States,  with  this  small  exception,  planting  can  be  done 
within  the  period  designated.  South  of  the  latitude  of 
Washington,  D.  O,  planting  can  be  safely  done  on  any 
day  within  that  period  that  the  weather  will  permit ; 
that  is,  when  the  ground  is  not  actually  frozen.  We 
do  nearly  all  of  our  planting  here  in  North  Carolina 
in  late  October,  in  November,  December,  January, 
February  or  March.     We  could  plant  a  little  earlier 
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in  fall  and  later  in  spring,  but  during  these  mouths 
the  strawberry  plant  is  so  easy  to  live  than  we  never 
fail  to  get  a  good  stand.  In  fact,  though  we  annnally 
plant  from  100  to  200  acres  in  strawberries,  we  rarely 
find  it  necessary  to  do  any  replanting  at  all. 

Nor  do  we  have  to  rush  the  work  or  slight  any  part 
of  it.  The  land  intended  for  strawberries  we  plant  in 
•cow  peas  the  previous  summer.  These  peas  are  sown 
in  drills  and  given  two  plowings,  no  hoe  work  being 
necessary.  As  soon  as  the  pea  vines  mature  they  are 
turned  uuder.  They  can  be  cut  and  dried  for  forage 
without  much  loss  to  the  soil,  as  it  is  the  roots  in  which 
the  nitrogen,  collected  by  the  plant  from  the  atrnos 
phere,  is  stored.  The  turning  under  is  done  early  in 
September.  By  the  middle  of  October  the  vines  have 
rotted,  or  at  least,  got  tender  enough  to  allow  the  thor 
ough  preparation  of  the  soil. 

We  then  replow  the  land,  run  rows  off  three  feet 
apart,  sow  in  the  drill  500  pounds  cotton  seed  meal  per 
acre  and  throw  up  a  light  "  list"  or  bed  on  this.  This 
list  is  knocked  off  very  low  and  the  plants  set  15 
to  20  inches  apart  in  the  row,  as  the  soil  may  be,  more 
or  luss  fertile,  and  the  variety  planted  a  more  or  less 
rampant  grower.  The  other  fertilizers  needed — sul 
phate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate — are  both  applied 
as  top  dressings  later  on.  Directions  for  these  appli 
cations  will  be  given  in  due  time. 

Of  course  thousands  of  acres  of  strawberries  are  an 
nually  grown  with  success  which  are  not  preceded  by  a 
cow-pea  crop.  Here  I  simply  state  the  ideal  condition 
which  should  be  approached  as  near  as  practicable. 
Strawberries  can  be  successfully  grown  to  follow  cot 
ton,  tobacco,  potatoes  and  any  trucking  crop.  They 
can  even  be  grown  after  corn,  though  more  fertilizer 
will  be  needed,  as  corn  is  a  great  exhauster  of  fertility. 

We  very  often  have  severe  freezes  to  interrupt  our 
winter  planting,  but  the  cold  does  no  harm  whatever 
to  the  plants  set,  the  strawberry  plant  being  perfectly 
hardy  except  in  the  far  North,  where  the  thermometer 
drops  considerably  below  zero.  North  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  it  is  better  not  to  plant  from  November 
15th  to  March  1st,  unless  the  newly  set  plants  can  be 
at  once  covered  with  straw  or  litter.  If  this  is  done, 
planting  may  be  done  anywhere  unless  the  ground  is 
actually  frozen. 

Kitttrell,  N.  C.  O.  W.  Blacknall. 


Awards  to    United  States  Exhibitors  in  Grotip    VIII— 
Horticulture — at  Paris  Exposition. 
Temporary  competition,  July  18,  1900. 
Class  45— Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees. 

First  Prizes—Collections  of  Apples,  Crop  of  1899. 
Division  of  Pomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, General  Collection. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society. 
New  York  State  Commission. 
H.  A.  Aldrich — Neoga,  Illinois. 
W.  A.  Young— Butler,  Illinois. 

Collection  of  Citrous  Fruits. 
California  State  Commission. 
Second  Prizes— Collections  of  Apples,  Crop  of  1899. 
Connecticut  Pomological  Society. 
Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society. 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Third  Prizes — Collections  of  Apples,  Crop  of  1899. 
James  Dickie — Massie's  Mills,  Va. 
J.  O.  Parker,  Lakin,  Kansas. 
I.  B.  Perrine,  Blue  Lakes,  Idaho. 


AHERICAN  FRUIT  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

A  Virginia  Grower  Successful. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  herewith  a  list  of 
awards  to  exhibitors  from  the  United  States  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  the  temporary  competition  in 
horticulture  held  July  18th. 

Shipments  of  the  crop  of  the  present  year  are  now 
being  forwarded  at  regular  intervals  for  future  compe 
titions.  The  competitions  yet  to  be  held  occur  on  the 
following  dates:  September  12th,  September  26tb, 
October  10th,  and  October  24th.  Exhibits  destined 
for  any  of  these  competitions  must  leave  New  York 
by  steamer  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  men- 
tioned.    Very  truly, 

Wm.  A.  Taylor,  Acting  Penologist. 


SKILL  MORE  ESSENTIAL  THAN  SOIL. 

In  an  extensive  study  of  the  matter  of  forcing  house 
soils,  Prof.  G.  H.  Powell,  of  the  Delaware  Experiment 
Station,  has  found  that  skill  has  more  to  do  with  the 
success  of  growing  winter  vegetables  than  has  the 
soil.  A  number  of  experienced  gardeners  gave  him 
their  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  One  said  :  "  We  don't 
consider  the  soil  much  of  a  factor  in  vegetable  grow- 
ing. All  one  wants  to  know  is  just  what  his  plants 
need,  and  then  cater  to  their  wants.  We  have  used  a 
soil  and  grown  a  crop  of  cucumbers  in  it,  renewed 
the  same,  added  some  manure,  put  the  same  in  a 
tomato  house,  grew  a  crop,  then  mixed  the  soil  with 
more  manure,  and  grew  a  crop  of  mushrooms."  An- 
other one  said  that  heating,  watering  and  ventilating 
are  of  much  more  importance  than  soil. 

Each  vegetable  needs  a  definite  soil,  but  a  skillful 
gardener  can  grow  various  crops  on  any  good  soil 
with  plenty  of  sunshine,  which  is  the  most  important 
element.  Still,  there  is  a  choice  in  soils,  and  in  gen- 
eral a  rather  sandy  loam  is  preferred  to  a  stiff  or 
clayey  soil,  for  the  reason  that  it  quickly  drains  off 
excessive  moisture  when  careless  watering  occurs,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  this.  A  Washington  grower 
considered  the  skilled  gardener  more  important  than 
the  soil,  and  used  practically  the  same  soil  for  all 
crops.  He  says:  "While  other  growers,  using  the 
same  soil  as  myself,  but  having  had  only  small  expe- 
rience, have  lost  their  lettuce  crop  by  rot,  in  our  case, 
with  nearly  60,000  plants,  we  have  not  lost  any,  have 
no  rotten  leaves,  and  received  from  10  to  20  cents  per 
dozen  more  than  they  did.  We  grew  lettuce,  cucum- 
bers, radishes,  egg  plant  and  cauliflower." 


Mention  the  Planter  to  your  friends. 
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Live  Stock   and    Dairy. 


THE  SHORTHORN  SALE  AT  WELDON, 
PULASKI  CO.,  VA. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  catalogue  of  the  animals  to  be 
offered  by  Major  Bentley  at  Weldon  on  September  12, 
as  mentioned  in  our  last  issue.  The  lots  number  41, 
and  comprise  some  of  the  finest  bred  Shorthorns  that 
have  ever  been  offered  in  the  South.  They  are  of  that 
type  of  Shorthorns  that  have  made  the  reputation  of 
the  breed  in  this  country  topped  with  the  finest  Scotch 
blood,  and  have  been  purely  and  carefully  bred  at 
Weldon  for  several  generations.  They  are  not  merely 
good  pedigreed  stock,  but  good  individual  animals, 
and  we  can  with  confidence  advise  those  wanting  Short- 
horns to  attend  the  sale. 


THE  BEST  KIND  OF  SHEEP  TO  KEEP. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

In  a  former  paper  I  endeavored  to  show  that  sheep 
were  desirable  farm  stock,  and  could  be  kept  more 
profitably  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  or  West. 
Dr.  Galen  Wilson,  who  has  given  the  subject  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  says  :  "  Growing  live  stock  does  not 
necessarily  antagonize  growing  either  corn  or  cotton — 
it  helps  both."  He  adds  :  "I  feel  qualified  to  advise 
that,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be  best  for  the  Southern 
farmer  to  begin  stocking  up  his  farm  with  sheep." 

Of  the  nearly  forty  millions  of  sheep  kept  in  the 
United  States  (leaving  out  Texas),  only  3,869,236  are 
kept  in  the  fifteen  States  ljing  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon' s  line  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  including  Missouri 
and  Arkansas.  Excluding  Texas,  not  quite  10  per 
cent,  of  the  sheep  are  kept  in  the  South.  In  the  part 
of  the  Union  where  sheep  could  be  kept  the  most 
profitably,  the  fewest  are  to  be  found. 

When  a  person  has  decided  to  raise  sheep,  he  will 
naturally  be  desirous  to  ascertain  the  breed  which  is 
the  best  for  his  locality.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  any  of  the  improved  breeds  except  the  Cots 
wolds,  which  are  noble  sheep,  bearing  a  good  fleece 
of  long,  respectable  wool,  having  also  the  qualities  of 
early  maturity,  large  size,  and  aptitude  to  take  on 
flesh.  They  yield  an  annual  fleece  of  from  7  to  14  lbs. 
of  wool  per  head,  of  moderate  fineness,  white  and 
strong.  When  three  or  four  years  old,  they  will  weigh 
from  200  to  275  lbs.  per  head  gross.  Some  rams  attain 
a  weight  of  350  lbs.  They  have  a  long,  thin  head, 
set  on  a  broad  chest,  a  well  rounded  body  and  straight 
back.  They  are  superior  to  their  principal  rivals  (the 
Leicesters)  in  size,  hardiness,  vitality,  weight  of  wool, 
and  are  more  prolific,  many  of  them  habitually  bear- 
ing twins.  They  are  excellent  mothers  and  nurses, 
naturally  tame  and  docile,  and  are  surpassed  in  size 


and  weight  only  by  the  Lincolns.  They  originated  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  England,  which  is  situated 
on  the  river  Severn  that  empties  into  the  Bristol 
channel,  and  is  also  on  the  head  waters  of  the  river 
Thames,  which  empties  into  the  German  ocean — the 
Cotswold  hills  being  the  summit  which  divides  the 
waters  that  flow  in  opposite  directions.  There  are 
three  distinct  districts — the  Cotswold  hills,  the  vale 
of  Berkley  with  the  rich  meadow  lands  lying  along 
the  Severn,  and  the  great  forest  of  Dean.  The  breed 
is  of  great  antiquity,  but  has  been  wonderfully  modi- 
fied and  improved  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sanders,  in  his  Breeds  of  Live  Stock,  says 
of  the  Cotswold  breed:  "It  has  been  refined  in  its 
general  anatomy ;  its  carcass  has  been  improved  in 
outline  and  detail ;  its  fleece  has  been  greatly  amelior- 
ated, and  its  precocity  increased." 

The  Cotswold,  Leicester  and  Lincoln  are  all  large, 
long  wool  breeds  and  greatly  resemble  each  other,  the 
general  appearance  being  so  similar  it  is  difficult  for 
inexperienced  sheepmen  to  tell  them  apart.  All  have 
a  foretop  of  wool  on  the  forehead,  but  the  Cotswold's 
foretop  is  considerably  the  longest.  The  Leicesters 
are  the  breed  improved  by  Bakewell,  the  noted  English 
breeder,  who  worked  upon  them  many  years  and  made 
a  fortune,  but  he  was  a  secretive,  reticent  man,  who 
never  revealed  his  successful  method  of  improvement. 

The  Lincolns,  though  the  largest  sheep  in  the  world, 
and  clothed  with  the  heaviest  fleece,  have  never  been 
popular  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  and  are  not 
highly  esteemed  in  England  where  they  originated. 
They  have  coarse,  large  boned  frames,  require  a  great 
quantity  of  rich  food,  and  are  longer  in  coming  to 
maturity  than  the  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters.  They 
might  do  where  good  pasturage  costs  nothing,  as  on 
the  ranches  of  the  far  West. 

Dr.  Galen  Wilson,  in  a  letter  printed  in  a  New  York 
paper,  says :  "I  have  been  asked  scores  of  times  what 
breed  of  sheep  I  advised  for  the  South,  and  have 
always  answered  the  French  Merinos  or  Rambouillets.'' 

According  to  a  writer  in  The  American  Agriculturist, 
"They  thrive  on  the  rugged  hills  of  New  England, 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers,  and  the  great  plains  of  the  West  and 
Northwest.  They  have  no  weak  points,  and  are  pre- 
eminently a  hardy  race." 

The  Rambouillet  sheep  were  originally  Spanish 
Merinos,  greatly  improved  on  the  government  farm  of 
France,  near  the  town  of  Rambouillet,  about  thirty 
miles  southwest  of  Paris.  The  French  pronunciation 
of  the  name  of  the  sheep  is  ron-bo  yd. 
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In  1786,  King  Lonis  XVI  founded  the  establishment, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  sustained  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  French  sheep.  There 
is  also  a  government  school  here  for  teaching  shep- 
herding. For  the  foundation  of  the  establishment, 
King  Louis  procured  from  Spain  361  Merinos— a  breed 
nearly  two  thousand  years  old  They  were  selected 
from  ten  different  flocks,  widely  separated,  and  not 
akin,  and  the  best  were  picked  from  each  flock. 

At  first,  the  aim  of  the  managers  was  to  increase  the 
size  and  symmetry  of  the  body,  and  the  weight  of  the 
fleece,  and  afterwards  to  improve  the  fattening  capaci- 
ties, and  render  the  offal  less  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  meat.  In  all  of  which  they  were  reason- 
ably successful.  In  doing  this,  the  original  fineness 
of  the  wool  had  in  a  measure  to  be  sacrificed  ;  but 
nothing  was  lost  thereby,  as  the  increased  weight  of 
the  fleece  compensated  for  its  less  value  per  pound. 

The  breed  has  been  kept  pure,  and  received  a  grand 
and  profitable  development,  which  has  given  it  a 
world  wide  reputation.  The  ewes  weigh  from  150  to 
200  pounds,  and  the  rams  from  250  to  275  pounds. 
Rambouillets  raised  in  America  have  sheared  sixteen 
pounds  of  wool  per  head. 

Sheep  husbandry  in  the  United  States  was  never  in 
a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  at  the  present. 
Prices  of  wool  are  fair,  and  mutton  is  remunerative. 
It  is  better  that  prices  are  not  excessive,  so  as  to  cause 
a  gi  eat  rush  of  people  into  the  business  at  once,  and 
create  a  disturbing  influence.  Fair  prices  and  stabil- 
ity is  best  for  producers  and  also  for  consumers. 

J.  W.  Ingham. 


THE    PREPOTENCY    OF   THE    HALE  IN  CROSS- 
BREEDING. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

There  is  a  physiological  fact  little  commented  upon 
by  writers  on  biology — namely,  the  reproduction  of 
the  type  of  the  sire,  rather  than  the  individual  pecu- 
liarities of  either  parent,  in  cross  bred  animals.  Cases 
are  constantly  coming  to  our  notice  where  the  Hack- 
ney, the  Percheron,  the  French  coach  horse,  the 
Clydesdale,  etc.,  are  being  bred  upon  our  native 
mares,  and  producing  foals  that  approximate  quite 
closely  to  the  breed  their  sire  represents,  although 
there  is  not  necessarily  any  resemblance  to  the  sire, 
considered  as  an  individual.  This  fact  is  generally 
accepted,  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  sire  is 
thoroughly  bred,  comes  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
of  whom  he  is  an  exact  reproduction,  and  consequently 
stamps  his  likeness  upon  his  progeny  ;  but  this  reason, 
good  and  valid  as  all  breeders  consider  it,  does  not 
altogether  cover  the  ground,  for  there  have  been  half- 
bred  horses  that  were  marvelously  prepotent,  and  a 
by  no  means  small  minority  of  thoroughbreds — race 
horses  whose  ancestry  traces  back  farther  than  that  of 
any  other  breed  of  domestic  animals — that  have  failed 
to  obliterate  the  influence  of  the  dam.     There  is  an 


extenuating  circumstance  that  will  here  suggest  itself 
to  the  thoughtful  student  of  biology — namely,  that 
thoroughbred  and  trotting  bred  horses  have  not  been 
bred  so  much  to  type  as  the  heavy  harness  breeds ; 
but  upon  farther  examination  this  objection  will  not 
hold  good,  for  while  man  has  been  using  his  intelli- 
gence with  the  one  object  of  increasing  the  >pe?d  of 
the  race  horse,  by  breeding  from  the  fastest  animals 
within  his  reach,  nature  has  made  the  type  in  both  in- 
stances by  giving  only  to  individuals  of  certain  mental 
and  anatomical  structure  the  ability  to  defeat  their 
less  favored  contemporaries  ;  so  that  now  any  observ- 
ing horseman  who  resides  in  a  region  where  both 
breeds  are  well  represented  can  distinguish  ac  a  glance 
between  the  running  and  trotting  bred  horse.  It  may 
be  accepted  as  axiomatic,  that  the  more  violent  the 
cross  the  more  surely  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  male  parent  will  be  reproduced,  while  the  mental 
organization  and  nervous  system  of  the  female  still 
makes  itself  evident  in  the  offspring.  As  an  example 
of  this,  consider  the  effects  of  the  most  radical  equine 
cross  possible,  that  of  the  ass  upon  the  mare.  This  is 
a  common,  as  well  as  an  extreme  one,  and  illustrates 
mo?t  forcibly  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  proposition, 
for  the  produce  invariably  represents  the  male  in  out- 
line and  external  characteristics,  emphasizing  the 
points  of  greatest  variation,  as  the  length  of  the  ear 
and  conformation  of  the  hoofs,  while  quite  as  surely 
possessing  the  nervous  system  of  the  maternal  parent 
in  a  large  degree,  it  being  a  well  known  fact  to  mule 
raisers  that  those  hybrids  whose  dams  are  thorough- 
bred, or  well  bred,  nervous,  courageous  mares,  aie  far 
superior  in  spirit  and  ganieness  to  those  whose  dams 
are  heavy  lymphatic  animals.  Conversely,  the  breed- 
ing of  tne  horse  upon  the  female  ass,  produces  the 
hinny,  a  smaller  animal  than  the  mule,  but  possessing 
all  the  external  characteristics  of  the  horse.  Unfortu- 
nately this  cross  is  so  seldom  resorted  to  that  we  have 
no  data  relative  to  the  mental  phenomena  it  produces. 
On  the  pampas  of  South  America  it  is  customary  for 
those  who  are  financially  able  to  keep  at  the  hacienda 
small  thoroughbred  flocks  of  Eambouillet,  or  Escnrial 
merinos,  and  to  annually  sell  the  male  lambs  to  neigh- 
boring ranchers,  who  are  unable  to  bear  the  expense 
of  making  direct  importations,  and  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  country  say  that  it  is  easy  to  distin- 
guish the  French  from  the  Spanish  grades,  even  after 
several  generations  of  crossing  upon  the  common  sheep 
of  the  country  ;  although  there  is  no  resemblance  to 
individuals  that  would  enable  the  observer  to  make 
any  distinction  between  the  get  of  the  two  or  more 
sires  of  the  same  breed.  Mr  James  Long,  of  Hitchen, 
England,  in  an  article  written  for  Consul  Shaw,  of 
Manchester,  and  published  in  the  "Consular  Reports 
on  Cattle  and  Dairy  Farming,"  by  the  United  States 
Government,  page  91,  remarks  that  "The  first  cross- 
stock  sired  by  a  Red-Polled  bull,  no  matter  of  what 
horned  breed  the  dam,  is  usually  red  in  color  and 
polled  in  character."  And  again,  in  speaking  of  the 
Red  Polled  bull,  crossed  upon  the  Jersey  cow,  and 
here  the  cross  is  an  extreme  one,  he  says  :  "Some  of 
the  animals  had  a  few  silver  hairs  mixed  with  the  red 
coat,  all  were  polled,  and  all  had  black  noses."  In 
regard  to  the  crossing  of  the  Hereford  bull  upon 
Shorthorn  cows,  the  same  writer  remarks  :  "I  find 
that  the  offspring  obtained  by  the  cross  with  the 
Hereford  bull  follows  the  sire  in  color  in  five  cases  out 
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of  seven."     As  this  is  not  a  violent  cross,  the  prepo 
tency  of  the  sire  is  qnite  as  marked  as  would  be  ex 
pected.     Flock  masters,  who  are  engaged  in  crossing 
the  Angora  upon  the  common  goat,  claim  that  "  There 
is  no  change  in  the  fiber  itself,"  but  that  "a  new- 
growth  of  genuine  Angora  hair  starts  with  the  very 
first  cross,"  while  the  offspring  possess  the  hardiness 
and  good  milking  qualities  of  the  common  nannies. 
A  close  observer  will  examine  a  band  of  mares  ami 
their  produce  by  a  horse  of  the  same  breed,  and  read 
ily  assign  to  each  mare  its  respective  foal,  by  its  re 
semblance  in  color,  conformation,  and  facial  outline  ; 
but  if  the  mares  have  been  bred  to  a  horse  of  distinctly 
different  br^ed,  or  to  an  ass,  the  individual  maternal 
characteristics  are  lost  in  the  general  resemblauce  that 
all  the  foals  possess  to  the  breed  the  sire  represents. 
Any  shepherd  can  point  out  the  families  of  which  his 
flock  cousists  for  several  generations,  provided  they 
have  been  bred  always  in  the  same  lines  of  descent ; 
and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  he  can  go  to  a  strange 
flock,  and  after  familiarizing  himself  with  the  individ- 
ual peculiarities  of  its  members,  point  out  the  relation- 
ships of  mother  and  daughter  with  unerring  accuracy  ; 
but  let  him  cross  his  flock  of  short   wools  with   a 
Cotswold,  or  better  still,  a   Merino   ram,  and  after 
an    absence    of   a    few   months    he   will    be   totally 
nnable   to  assign     his    lambs    to    their    respective 
mothers.     It  is  to   this   curious    law  of   nature   that 
mankind  is  indebted,  for  the  facility  with  which  he 
changes  the  character  of  his  domestic,  and  sweeps 
from  a  country  in  a  few  years  the  residents  it  has 
known  for  centuries.     There  are  numerous  instances 
of  this  physiological  fact.     The  disappearance  of  the 
pacer  from  the  British  isles  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  where  he  had   been  the  popular  means  of 
travel  for  at  least  four  hundred  years,  and  the  extinc 
tion  of  his  congener,  the  Narragausett  pacer  in  this 
country,  during  the  century  following ;  the  transfor- 
mation of  our  coarse  wooled  sheep  into  Merinos  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
present  metamorphosis  of  those  East  of  the  Appala 
ohian  mountains  during  the  past  fifty  years,  are  all 
due  to  the  prepotency  of  the  male  type,  in  combina 
tion  with   entirely  dissimilar  female  attributes.      It 
may  be  that  the  observations  of  others,  arguing  from 
individual  cases,  may  not  bear  out  this  hypothesis, 
but  critics  must  remember  that  all  breeding  opera- 
tions, and,  in  fact,  all  events  wherein  there  enters  an 
element  of  chance,  are  subject  to  the  operations  of  M. 
Quetelet's  law  of  deviation  from  an  average.*      In 
considering  the  practical  application  of  these  theories, 
it  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  they  are  of  little  value 
to  the  breeder  of  any  species  of  thoroughbred  animals, 
where  to  be  successful  the  student  must  have  both  pa- 
rents approximate  as  closely  to   the    ideal    he   has 
in  view  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  obtain  them,  and 
as  this  selection  will  always  be  from  the  breed  he  is 
working  with,  there  will  be  uo  cross  breeding.     Good 
breeds  have  been  produced  in  the  past  by  resorting  to 
this  practice,  as,  for  instance,  the  Shorthorn  cattle, 
and  the  Shropshire  sheep,  but  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  any  such  introductions  of  outside  blood  will  be 


needed  in  anj  established  breed  of  domestic  animals 
during  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  different  breeds 
are  so  numerous,  and  possess  such  varied  characteris- 
tics, that  the  breeder  can  find  almost  any  combination 
of  attributes  without  farther  crossing  or  amalgama- 
tion of  existing  types.  To  the  keepers  of  fancy  stock, 
then,  this  article  is  not  addressed  ;  they  must  work  out 
their  own  salvation  within  their  especial  field  ;  but  to 
those  who  expect  to  use  the  characteristics  which  the 
bleeders  of  thoroughbreds  have  established  for  them, 
the  facts  and  theories  herein  presented  are  especially 
applicable.  They  teach  that  the  farm  mare,  with  level 
headed,  quiet  disposition,  is  more  suited  to  breed  to 
the  thoroughbred  stalliou  for  the  production  of  hunt- 
ers, where  the  produce  must  possess  the  figure  of  the 
sire,  combined  with  the  nou  excitable  mental  organi- 
zation of  the  dam,  but  not  to  the  trotting  horse  for  the 
production  of  a  driver,  where  great  nervous  tension  is 
desirable;  or  to  the  ass,  for  mules  that  are  not  sup- 
plied with  a  good  share  of  nervous  force,  become  in- 
tolerably lazy  by  the  time  they  reach  middle  age.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mares  that  are  excitable,  aud  always 
on  their  courage,  are  exactly  suited  for  the  production 
of  driving  horses  and  mules,  for  the  nervous  system 
and  mental  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  desirable 
road  horse  will  also  make  the  free,  fast  walking,  tract- 
able mule  ;  but  if  this  later  class  of  mares  be  bred  to 
a  thoroughbred  or  saddle  horse,  the  produce  will  be 
totally  unfit  for  either  hunters — where  a  level  head  is 
only  second  in  importance  to  the  ability  to  jump,  or 
riding- horses,  where  a  hard  mouth  and  fretful  dispo- 
sition are  conducive  to  neither  the  pleasure  nor  the 
graceful  appearance  of  the  rider.  In  the  improve- 
ment of  our  beef  cattle,  the  reproduction  of  the  type 
of  the  sire  gives  great  encouragement  to  the 
breeder,  as  the  form  is  here  the  great  desideratum, 
aud,  according  to  the  facts  presented,  the  more  violent 
the  cross  the  more  surely  that  possessed  by  the  sire  will 
be  reproduced. 

This  would  imply  that  in  sections  where  the  cattle 
are  degenerated  Devons  a  bull  of  the  Shorthorn  or 
Hereford  race  would  more  quickly  obliterate  the  influ- 
ence the  of  deteriorated  dam,  thau  a  Devon  bull  no 
matter  how  superior  he  may  be,  and  vice  reraa,  a  Devon 
bull  would  be  more  successful  upon  the  scrub  Short- 
horn or  the  common  white  faced  cattle.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  Polled  Angus  bulls  are  so  uniformly  im- 
pressive when  bred  upon  other  classes  of  cattle,  and 
especially  upon  the  native  American  stock,  as  the 
cross  is  a  violent  one  in  probably  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  cases.  For  those  who  are  attempting  to  augment 
the  dairy  qualities  of  their  herds  through  the  influence 
of  the  sire,  the  facts  do  not  give  much  encouragement, 
as  the  dam  controls  the  internal  mechanism,  and  all 
the  sire  can  do  is  to  give  the  correct  form,  thin  flanks, 
large  barrel,  slim  tail,  and  probably  the  escutcheon. 
In  selecting  cows  to  grade  up  to  any  dairy  breed, 
milking  qualities  and  disposition  are  all  that  need  be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  these  the  bull  cannot  give, 
and  it  is  therefore  pre  eminently  necessary  that  the 
cows  should  be  deep  milkers  of  docile  disposition, 
while  form,  size  aud  color  may  be  disregarded  in 
choosing  a  commercial  herd.  The  bull  should  be  able 
to  give  as  much  uniformity  as  is  desired  in  the  latter 


*  It  may  be  well    to  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  access  to  the  talented  astronomer's  tables,  that  the 

law  of  "deviation  from  an  average"  bears  about  the  same  re-  qualifications,  provided  he  is  thoroughly  bred  and  of 
lation  to  the  "  exception  that  proves  the  rule  "  as  the  "  laws  of  a  type  distinctly  dissimilar  to  the  female  he  is  mated 
heredity  do  to  the  truism,  '  Like  begets  like.' "  I  wj j ^ 
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It  is  upon  turning  our  attention  to  sheep  that  we 
meet  with  the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  prepo 
tency  of  the  respective  parents     The  cross  bred  lamb 
will  inherir  the  outline  and  fleece  of  its  sire  and  the 
disposition,  digestion  and  milking  aptitude  of  its  dam, 
and  here  is  an  opportunity  within  reach  of  every  one, 
ior  onr  native  ewes — being  a  pure   "survival  of  the 
fittest" — are  good  milkers  and  good  "hustlers."  mak 
ing  a  living  on  the  poorest  feed,  and   lacking  only 
what  the  sire  can  give — correct  form  and  a  good  fleece. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  go  into  iniuu 
tiae ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  a  law  of  nature  is 
found  to  exist  in  one  species,  it  will  generally  be  pres- 
ent in  a  modified  form  in  all  others.     The  above  prin 
ciples  may  be  safely  applied  to  uniparous  animals 
sheep,  goats,  and  all  species  that  habitually  bring  forth 
one  or  two  at  a  birth  ;  but  in  multiparous  animals, 
they  would  probably  he  applicable  to  a  majority  of 
the  litter  only — the  percentage  of  fetuses  that  resemble 
the  sire  increasing  or  decreasing  as  he  differs  from  or 
approximates  to  the  type  of  the  dam.     In  selecting 
the  parents  of  cross  breed  solipeds.   the  sire  should 
possess  the  form,  habit  of  action,  size  and  color — the 
importance  being  in  the  order  named — -which  is  de 
sired  in  the  foal.     The  dam  must  have  the  mental  or- 
ganization, constitution  and  size.     The  ruminants  are 
divided  under  three  heads  for  consideration  in  this 
paper — i.  e.,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  and  sheep.     In 
the  former  the  attributes  of  the  sire  should  be  form, 
color  and  size  ;  those  of  the  dam  disposition,  inclina 
tion  to  lay  on  fat.  and  size.     In  cross  breed  dairy  cat 
tie,  the  bull  can  do  little  but  give  the  correct  form  and 
color  ;  the  important  characteristics — such  as  disposi- 
tion, constitution   and  ability  to  convert  all  food  into 
milk,  must  come  from  the  dam. 

And  lastly,  sheep.  The  ram  should  possess  the  de 
sired  fleece,  form  and  size ;  the  ewe  the  constitution, 
mental  organism  as  evinced  by  the  care  she  takes  of 
her  offspring,  the  ability  to  give  plenty  of  good  milk, 
and  lastly,  size,  if  it  can  be  obtained  without  sacri 
ficing  the  foregoing  requisites.  The  ancients  taught 
that  the  ethereal  influence  came  from  the  father,  while 
the  mother's  functions  were  merely  those  of  a  nurse, 
but  modern  science,  based  upon  observation  and  rea 
sou,  has,  in  this  instance,  as  in  thousands  of  otheis 
completely  inverted  these  ideas,  and  we  find  that  the 
outward  forms  are  those  generally  transmitted  by  the 
male,  while  the  internal  and  mental  attributes  are  in 
herited  from  the  maternal  parent. 

Aeolus,  Va.  Percival  Hicks. 


DISTEMPER  IN  CATTLE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  herewith  enclose  a  leaf  from  the  Planter  and  Farmer 
of  the  issue  of  May,  1869,  containing  a  letter  from  W. 
E.  Hatchett,  of  Keysville,  which  I  think  will  pay  our 
farmers  if  you  will  republish  it  in  the  Southern  Planter. 
I  am  convinced  that  he  is  right.  Last  fall  old  Mr. 
Worley  lost  all  his  cattle  except  one  cow,  which  he 
turned  out  to  die.  Two  days  after  she  was  found  in  a 
gulley  eating  red  clay,  and  in  a  few  days  after  she  came 
home  well.  This  case  conviuces  me  that  there  is  much 
that  is  worth  trying  in  Mr.  Hatchett's  advice. 

Buckingham  Co.,  Va.  J.  H.  Noble. 


The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  : 

Distemper  in  Cattle— Preventative. 

Messrs.  Editors,— Having  seen  it  stated  the  past  year 
that  the  distemper  prevailed  amongst  the  cattle  around 
Richmond,  as  also  in  some  other  places,  I  feel  disposed 
to  republish  the  substance  of  a  communication  of  mice 
in  the  Southern  Planter  for  1854,  which,  as  a  preventa- 
tive, I  have  never  yet  known  to  fail. 

About  the  first  week  in  May,  procure  a  trough  to 
correspond  in  size  with  the  number  of  cattle  ;  place  it 
where  they  are  penned,  and  bore  a  hole  through  the 
bottom  to  let  off  the  surplus  water  after  a  rain.  Fill 
it  nearly  full  of  red  clay,  then  put  on  a  liberal  quan- 
tity of  salt,  and  when  the  cattle  are  penned  at  night 
they  will  invariably  go  to  the  trough  and  lick  to  their 
satisfaction.  The  first  rain  that  falls,  the  salt  will  sat- 
urate the  clay,  and  the  cattle  will  consume  the  whole 
of  it.  This  remedy  must  be  continued  until  the  first 
hard  frost. 

My  father  was  the  fiist  that  I  know  of  who  adopted 
this  treatment,  he  having  heard  that  cattle  afflicted 
with  distemper  had  been  known  to  resort  to  red  clay 
and  get  well.  He,  I  suppose,  recollecting  that  vature 
often  performed  a  cure  beyond  the  powers  of  art, 
salted  his  cattle  some  two  or  three  times  a  week  on  a 
red  galled  spot,  and  although  his  neighbor's  cattle 
were  dying  rapidly  around  him,  and  that  for  several 
years,  yet  he  never  had  a  solitary  case  amongst  his 
stock.  For  some  two  or  three  years  he  kept  them  in 
his  enclosures,  but  after  this,  in  consequence  of  an  im- 
perfect fence,  his  cattle  would  go  on  an  adjoining  com- 
mon, and  roam  with  his  neighbors'  distempered  cattle 
from  week  to  week,  yet  they  entirely  escaped  this  in- 
fectious disease.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves  and 
go  to  prove  that  my  father's  remedy  is  a  specific  to  stay 
this  fatal  malady. 

An  uncle  of  mine  told  me  years  ago  that,  the  dis- 
temper being  amongst  his  cattle,  one  of  his  milch  cows 
was  taken  with  the  disease,  went  off,  and  when  found, 
was  in  a  gulley  eating  red  clay,  and  got  well. 

One  of  my  sons  at  one  time  lost  all  his  cattle  except 
a  milch  cow,  and  when  taken  with  the  disease,  she  went 
off,  was  gone  several  days,  and  when  found,  was  in  a 
gulley  eating  red  clay,  and  she  got  well. 

Here  we  have  the  instincts  of  nature  beautifully  ex- 
emplified, and,  we  may  add,  the  dog,  when  sick,  seeks 
relief  from  herbs,  and  the  guayakil,  when  bitten  by 
a  serpent,  finds  an  antidote  in  a  certain  plant. 

In  the  Southern  Planter  for  1845,  *lime  water  is  re- 
commended as  a  sovereign  cure  for  distemper,  even  in 
the  last  stages  of  this  disease  ;  and,  by  the  way,  this 
is  said  to  be  the  best  known  remedy  for  distemper  in 
horses. 

The  late  Dr.  Win.  S.  Morton,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Southern  Planter  in  1854,  on  distemper  in  cattle, 
said  :  "  I  strongly  suspect  that  what  we  call  distemper 
is  the  bloody  murrain  of  Scotland  and  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  it  was  carried  to  North  Caro- 
lina by  Scottish  immigrants."  The  above  suggestion 
I  have  reason  to  believe  is  correct,  as  I  once  lived  in 
North  Carolina,  and,  from  authentic  information,  I 
learned  that  the  first  cases  of  distemper  occurred  iu 


*  Half  a  bushel  of  water  to  a  peck  of  lime ;  \e>  it  stand  until 
the  water  is  clear;  then  pour  oil  the  water,  and  drench  with  a 
quart  twice  a  day  until  the  animal  recovers.  Three  or  four  doses 
are  generally  sufficient. 
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that  State  near  Fayetteville,  which  was  settled  prinei 
pally  by  the  Scotch.    Hence  the  new  name — "Carolina 
distemper." 
Keysville,  Va.,  April,  1869.         W.  R.  Hatchett 

We  republish  the  letter  as  requested  in  order  that 
farmers  may  see  the  suggested  remedy.  We  have, 
however,  no  faith  whatever  in  it.  At  the  time  when 
the  letter  was  written,  scientists  had  not  investigated 
this  so  called  "Distemper,"  and  veterinarians  were 
unaware  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Now  it  is  a 
clearly  established  fact  that  it  is  a  contagious  disease, 
conveyed  from  one  animal  to  another  by  the  Texas 
fever  ticks,  and  that  just  in  so  far  as  these  ticks  are 
kept  from  the  cattle  iu  so  far  are  the  cattle  safe  from 
the  disease.  If  we  can  get  rid  of  the  ticks,  we  can 
get  rid  of  the  distemper ;  and  by  proper  regulations 
and  laws,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  these,  and  by 
the  adoption  of  the  "  no  fence  "  law,  we  can  get  rid  of 
the  ticks.  Inoculation  now  bids  fair  to  be  a  preventa- 
tive of  the  disease,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  as 
being  near  at  hand  when  every  stock  owner  in  the 
quarantined  sections  of  the  South  will  have  every 
young  heifer  or  steer  inoculated.  In  Louisiana,  Texas 
and  Missouri,  this  is  already  being  done,  and  the  loss 
from  "dis4emper,"  so-called,  really  Texas  fever,  is 
steadily  diminishing.  This,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
ticks,  is  the  only  real  preventative.  Salt  and  red  clay 
may  not  hurt  the  cattle  ;  salt  certainly  will  do  them 
good,  whether  suffering  from  distemper  or  not ;  but 
we  doubt  strongly  their  having  any  curative  powers 
—Ed. 


STEER-FEEDING  AT  THE  VIRGINIA  EXPERI- 
MENT STATION. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

The  following  notes  concerning  steer-feeding  were 
undertaken  upon  completion  of  our  barn  and  run  un- 
til the  supply  of  silage  was  exhausted.  The  work  is 
only  preliminary  to  an  extensive  study  of  feeding  stuffs 
for  steers,  cows  and  hogs,  iu  the  economy  of  produc- 
tion of  beef,  milk,  butter  and  pork.  The  animals  used 
in  this  woik  were  in  rather  too  high  condition 
best  returns,  and  the  food  given  was  more  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  standard  they  had  acquired  than  to  add 
largely  in  growth  or  flesh.  The  eight  steers  selected 
were  fed  in  pair-  as  nearly  alike  a-  possible,  but  soon 
after  the  firsc  weighing  No.  6  was  thrown  out  on  ac- 
count of  a  very  tore  foot,  making  a  comparison  of  gain 
with  the  others  out  of  the  qne-tion.  The  remaining 
Beven  were  healthy  throughout,  but,  for  some  cause 
unknown,  No.  8  did  not  eat  well  for  two  weeks,  ac 
counting  probably  for  the  very  considerable  loss  in 
weight,  though  this  was  greatest  after  the  animal  had 
regained  its  appetite. 

Conditions  Concerning  Foddees. 

The  ear  corn  was  weighed  as  taken  from  the  crib, 
given  to  steer  No.  1,  and  cobs  left  thrown  away.     All 


cob  meal  means  corn  and  cob  ground  together.     Ani- 
mals were  allowed  all  the  hay  or  stover  they  would 
eat. 
Estimated  value  of  food  : 

Hay.  perron     $10  00 

Stover  (dry  corn  fodder),  per  ton  4  00 

Corn  silage,  per  ton.  2  00 

Cottonseed  meal,  per  ton 25  00 

Bran,  per  ton 15  00 

Oats,  per  bushel  of  32  lbs  30 

Corn,  per  bushel  of  70  lbs.  on  cob 40 

Steer  No.  1. — Kind  and   Weight  of  Food  Consumed  in 
Four  Weeks  and  Cost  of  Same  and  Result 

Ear  corn,  140  lbs.;  bran,  140  lbs.;  oats,  140  lbs.; 
hay,  4201  lbs.;  cost  of  food  per  week,  $5.34.  Loss  in 
weight,  5  lbs. 

Steer  No.  2. — Kind  and   Weight  of  Food  Consumed  in 
Four  Weeks  and  Cost  of  Same  and  Result. 

Cob-meal,  140 lbs.;  bran,  140  lbs.;  oat  meal,  140  lbs.; 
hay,  3481  lbs.;  Cost  of  food  per  week,  #4.99.  Gain,  78 
lbs. 

Comparing  steers  No.  1  and  No.  2,  the  latter  made 
a  good  gain,  while  the  former  made  a  slight  loss,  and 
this  even  though  No.  1  ate  most  hay.  Feed  was  the 
same  except  that  the  grain  of  the  second  was  all  ground 
aDd  possibly  thereby  better  digested. 

Steer  No.  3.  —  Kind  and    Weight  of  Food  Consumed  in 
Four  Weeks  and  Cost  of  Same  and  Result. 

Cob-meal,  168  lbs.;  bran,  16S  lbs.;  cotton  seed  meal, 
84  lbs.;  hay,  323*  lbs.;  weekly  cost  of  food,  $4.90. 
Gain,  94  lbs. 

Steer  No.  £. — Kind  and    Weight  of  Food   Consumed  in 
Four  Weeks  with  Cost  of  Same  and  Result. 

Cob  meal.  420  lbs  ;  hay,  3561  lbs  ;  weekly  cost  of 
food,  $4.19.     Gain,  9  lbs. 

With  No.  3  and  No.  4  we  see  just  as  wide  a  varia- 
tion, the  former  making  a  very  large  gain,  while  the 
latter  made  a  slight  one.  with  weekly  cost  of  food 
somewhat  in  favor  of  the  latter.  No.  3  was  the  only 
one  in  the  bunch  that  made  a  continued  gain,  each  of 
the  others  having  one  or  more  periods  of  loss.  In  this 
instance  the  only  cause  for  the  variation  iu  gain,  so  far 
as  the  food  was  concerned,  was  that  the  corn  of  No.  4 
was.  for  No.  3,  partly  replaced  by  bran  and  cotton  seed 
meal. 

No.  5  and  No.  6  were  each  to  have  had  silage,  but 
the  latter  is  not  recorded  for  the  reason  mentioned 
above.  No.  5  increased  in  weight  only  18  lbs.  in  the 
28  days,  but,  when  the  cost  of  food  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  showing,  as  compared  with  others,  is  not  a 
bad  one. 

Steer  No.  5 — Kind  and   Wright  of  Food  Consumed  in 
Four  Weeks  with  Cost  of  Same  and  Result. 

Cob-meal,  84  lbs.;  bran,  14011*.;  cottonseed  meal, 
70  lbs.;  hay,  203  lbs.;  silage,  448  lbs.;  weekly  cost  of 
food,  $3.90*.     Gain,  IS  lbs. 

Steer  No.  7. — Kind  and   Weight  of  Food  Consumed  in 
Four  Weeks  with  Cost  of  Same  and  Result 

Cob  meal,  168  lbs.:  bran,  16S  lbs.;  cotton  seed  meal, 
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84  lbs.;  storer,   234  lbs.;  weekly  cost  of  food, 
Gain,  2  lbs. 


.74. 


Steer  No.  8. — Kind  and   Weight  of  Food  Consumed  in 
Four  Weeks  with  Cost  of  Same  and  Result. 

Cob  meal,  370f  lbs.;  stover,  2981  lbs.;  weekly  eost 
of  food,  $2.70.     Loss,  53  lbs. 

The  grain  ration  of  No.  7  and  No.  8  was  the  same 
as  for  No.  3  and  No.  4,  but  the  hay  was  replaced  by 
corn  stover.  On  account  of  not  eating  grain,  No.  8 
should  be  thrown  out  entirely.  The  gain  of  No.  7  was 
but  a  trifle,  and  this  would  indicate  that  the  stover, 
without  other  roughness,  did  not  take  the  place  of  the 
hay. 

The  total  number  of  pounds  of  each  that  was  eaten  was 
nearly  equal,  but  the  quality  of  the  stover  was  not  of 
the  best,  while  the  hay  was  a  strictly  first  class  article. 
As  might  be  expected,  and  as  is  often  the  case,  the  best 
results  in  general  were  obtained  by  a  considerable  va 
riety  of  foods.  Palatability  plays  just  as  important  a 
part  in  the  value  of  any  food  product  as  does  its  chem- 
ical constituents. 

Briefs. 

Ground  corn  seemed  better  than  whole  corn,  espe- 
cially when  fed  dry. 

A  considerable  variety  of  food  seems  desirable. 

Corn  alone,  as  with  other  foods  generally,  does  not 
give  the  best  returns. 

Corn  silage,  as  one  portion  of  the  roughness,  is  desi- 
rable. 

The  largest  gain  obtained  was  with  rations  contain- 
ing cotton-seed  meal. 

The  only  animal  refusing  grain  at  any  time  was  one 
whose  grain  ration  was  composed  of  corn  alone. 

D.  O.  Nourse, 

Blacksburg,  Va.  Agriculturist. 


THE  FLATT  SHORTHORN  SALE. 

It  is  necessary  to  hark  back  sixteen  years  to  find  an 
average  at  an  auction  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle  equal  to 
that  recorded  at  the  Flatt  offering  Tuesday,  August  7, 
when  fifty  nine  head  averaged  $793.40.  Counting  with 
their  dams  three  sucking  calves,  catalogued  with  the 
cows,  but  sold  separately  (a  method  of  calculating  ave- 
rages sometimes  used),  we  have  an  average  of  $836.30 
on  fifty  six  lots.  The  full  significance  of  these  averages 
can  only  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  no  ex- 
treme prices  were  bid.  The  top  price  was  $2,600,  the 
bottom  $275 — the  only  time  the  figure  fell  below  $300. 
An  agreeable  feature  was  the  total  absence  of  anything 
that  savored  of  a  "  boom."  Values  were  sustained  be- 
cause the  cattle  suited.  We  say  cattle  advisedly.  If 
the  pedigrees  also  had  suited  the  "straight"  men,  the 
"purists,"  prices  of  animals  possessing  such  pedigrees 
would  probably  have  ranged  somewhat  higher.  There 
is  much  comfort  and  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
the  individual  excellence  of  the  offering  rather  than 
the  paper  pedigrees  commanded  the  high  prices.  This 
fact  should  certainly  give  pause  to  those  misguided 
breeders  who  are  fatuously  following  in  the  "sLaight" 
path  that  has  heretofore  led  to  destruction  in  cattle- 
breeding. 


The  assembled  representatives  of  the  Shorthorn 
breeding  industry  in  America  gave  ample  evidence 
by  their  bidding  of  the  strong  demand  to  day  existing 
for  good  cattle.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the  event 
was  the  rapidity  with  which  prices  mounted  to  $500 
and  $600,  clearly  evidencing  the  fact  that  there  were 
many  men  in  quest  of  cattle  around  $500.  But  they 
were  discriminating  in  their  bids  for  the  most  part. 
The  few  animals  not  up  to  the  general  high  average  of 
the  consignment  in  quality  found  their  level  in  the 
bidding.  It  is  a  good  omen.  The  word  "imported " 
was  not  an  open  sesame  to  pocket-books.  At  all  such 
times  of  activity  there  is  danger  of  men  grasping  at 
the  shadow  rather  than  the  substance.  There  are  now 
in  quarantine  about  225  imported  Shorthorn  cattle, 
and,  with  those  already  released,  the  record  for  1900 
will  probably  include  purchases  abroad  of  500  of  this 
breed.  That  not  all  of  this  number  were  worthy  of 
importation  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  and  that  breed- 
ers on  this  side  the  line  do  not  intend  to  buy  animals 
at  big  prices  merely  because  they  are  imported  was 
plainly  demonstrated  at  Dexter  Park.  The  business 
is  thus  on  a  safe  basis.  We  can  well  do  with  the  "tops" 
of  British  herds  ;  we  have  enough  of  our  own  "tails." 
The  results  of  this  sale,  gratifying  to  Shorthorn  breed- 
ers as  setting  the  auction  ring  record  for  years  past  of 
all  breeds,  should  emphasize  this  warning.  It  is  no 
invitation  for  speculators  in  cheap  cattle  to  rush  in  ;  it 
is  rather  a  positive  warning  that  such  speculation 
would  prove  unprofitable. — Breeder's  Gazette. 


THE  STOMACH  WORH  OF  THE  SHEEP. 

The  stomach  worm  of  the  sheep  known  as  "strongy- 
lus  contortus,"  and  infesting  the  fourth  stomach  (abo- 
masum),  is  described  by  Prof.  Hickman,  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  a  recent  bulletin 
as  a  slender,  thread  like  worm,  from  three  fourths  to 
one  inch  in  length.  Sometimes  the  worms  are  white 
in  appearance,  and  at  other  s  present  a  reddish  color, 
presumably  as  they  are  more  or  less  filled  with  blood 
sucked  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
They  may  be  few  or  many,  and  the  inexperienced  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  locating  these  worms  unless 
they  are  very  numerous.  It  is  best  to  turn  the  con- 
tents of  the  abomasum  out,  in  which  case  they  will  be 
found  either  in  small  numbers,  or  it  may  be  by  the 
hundred,  twisted  round  worms  packed  together,  their 
heads  buried  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  thick 
ened  and  often  bloodless  in  appearance.  Occasionally 
they  may  be  found  in  clumps  or  balls. 

In  giving  a  description  of  the  symptoms  of  stomach 
worm  invasion,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  a  special 
characteristic  one  for  this  particular  species  of  worm. 
The  animal  affected  is  dull ;  spends  much  time  lying 
stretched  out ;  suffers  from  depraved  appetite  ;  is  fre- 
quently found  eating  earth,  bedding,  sawdust,  or  rot- 
ten wood ;  lags  behind  the  flock  ;  becomes  poor  in 
flesh,  sometimes  dropsical ;  the  eyes  lose  their  lustre  ; 
the  limbs  are  sluggish  in  action  ;  the  face  and  skin 
show  a  decided  paleness,  while  the  ears  show  more 
and  more  of  a  drooping  tendency.  Lambs  frequently 
suffer  from  attacks  of  colic,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  disease  are  afflicted  with  diarrhcea,  generally  ter- 
minating in  death,  which  is  likely  to  occur  in  a  few 
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days  after  the  disease  is  observed.  If  the  animal  does 
not  succumb  to  the  invasion  of  these  worms,  it  is  like 
ly  to  become  stunted,  and  to  require  a  great  amount 
of  food  and  care  to  place  it  in  a  condition  to  become  a 
profitable  stock  sheep  or  feeder. 

Lambs  infested  with  the  worm  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  were  allowed  to  go  without  treatment  for 
two  months,  at  which  stage  the  gasoline  treatment  was 
commenced.  At  this  time  but  few  of  the  flock  were 
healthy  lookiug,  and  some  of  them  were  quite  thin  in 
flesh.  There  was  every  indication  that  from  one  third 
to  one  half  of  the  flock  would  succumb  to  the  disease. 
The  gasoline  seemed  to  check  the  trouble  at  once,  as 
there  was  not  a  single  death  after  beginning  the  use  of 
it.  The  treatment  consisted  in  simply  giving  gasoline 
in  flaxseed  tea  in  the  form  of  a  drench. 

To  describe  more  accurately  :  About  one  gallon  of 
flaxseed,  contained  in  a  cheese  cloth  sack,  securely 
tied,  was  placed  over  the  fire  in  a  kettle,  containing  at 
least  two  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  allowed  to  steep 
for  from  one  to  two  hours.  The  sack  was  then  re 
moved,  and  allowed  to  drain  out  into  the  kettle  while 
the  tea  was  cooling.  When  the  temperature  was  re- 
duced to  about  that  of  freshly  drawn  milk,  four  ounces 
of  the  tea  were  measured  out  into  a  bottle,  and  in  it- 
mixed  for  each  lamb,  weighing  from  60  to  80  pounds, 
one  ordinary  tablespoonful  of  common  gasoline.  Then 
placing  the  thumb  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  it  was 
shaken  vigorously  for  at  least  a  minute,  after  which  it 
was  poured  quickly  into  a  small-sized  drenching  bot- 
tle, and  at  once  given  to  the  lamb.  In  giving  this 
drench,  special  care  is  necessary  not  to  strangle  the 
lamb.  The  animal  should  be  set  up  on  its  rump,  and 
held  between  the  knees,  using  care  not  to  throw  the 
head  much  farther  back  than  the  line  of  the  back  of 
the  sheep. 

The  gasoline  may  be  given  as  successfully  in  new 
milk  as  in  flaxseed  tea,  and  should  be  administered  to 
the  lambs  after  they  have  been  fasted  for  twelve 
hours.  After  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  the 
sheep  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  or  drink  for  at 
least  two  hours.  This  treatment  should  be  given  on 
three  consecutive  days,  and  repeated  in  from  seven  to 
ten  days  for  three  consecutive  days.— The  Shepherd's 
Bulletin. 


In  20  lbs.  cow's  milk — 

Sugar 94  per  cent. 

Fat 72         " 

Protein 80 

Ash         14         " 


Total. 
In  2  lbs.  increase  on  steer- 


2.60 


Total 1.48 

The  cow's  milk  contains  over  1  per  cent,  more  solids 
thau  iu  the  2  lbs.  gain  of  the  steer.  The  cow  has  pro- 
duced 94  per  cent,  of  sugar  against  the  steer's  nothing, 
five  and  one  third  times  as  much  protein,  and  over 
half  as  much  fat  and  if  the  sugar  is  reduced  to  its  fat 
equivalent,  nearly  as  much  fat  as  the  steer.  Practi- 
callj  all  of  the  constituents  of  milk  are  digestible,  and 
it  constitutes  the  best  and  most  nourishing  of  foods. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  cow  is  by  far  the  most 
economical  machine  for  the  condensing  and  manufac- 
ture of  our  coarse  fodders  and  grains  into  cheap  food 
products. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  at  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  one  of  the  group  of  steers  fed  on  a 
ration  of  53.50  lbs.  of  ensilage  and  9.64  lbs.  of  mixed 
meal  for  150  days,  gave  the  following  financial  results  : 

Cost  of  steer  at  commencement  of  test $51.92 

Cost  of  food 19.60 

Cost  of  attendance 3.13 


Total  cost   $74.65 


Value  of  steer  at  close  of  test $92.88 

Value  of  manure 6.75 

Total  value  of  steer 


Net  gain. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  DAIRYING. 

One  reason  why  dairj  ing  is  bound  to  come  more  and 
more  into  favor  is  because  of  the  increased  production 
of  the  cow  over  the  steer.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  of  Eng 
land,  found  the  increase  of  a  fattening  steer  in  one 
day  to  be  as  follows  : 

Ash 1.47  per  cent. 

Protein.. 7.69        " 

Fat 66  2         " 

Water 24.6 

Ou  the  following  ration  of  30  lbs.  ensilage,  4  lbs. 
cotton  seed  meal,  4  lbs.  bran.  4  lbs.  corn  meal,  and  10 
lbs.  mixed  hay  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight,  a  good  dairy 
cow  ought  to  produce  20  lbs.  of  milk,  and  a  steer 
should  make  2  lbs.  of  gain  per  day.  By  reference  to 
the  table  given  below,  the  returns  from  each  can  be 
readily  ascertained  : 


$99.63 

824.9S 

A  good  cow,  fed  this  same  ration  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, cost  of  attendance  the  same  as  for  steer,  ought 
to  produce  twenty  five  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  As- 
suming the  milk  to  contain  4  per  cent,  of  fat  and  the 
cow  to  be  worth  the  first  cost  of  the  steer,  we  have 
the  following  financial  results  for  butter  dairying  : 

Value  of  cow $51.92 

Milk  produced  (25  x  150  days),  3,750  lbs.,  equal 
to  pounds  in  butter,  16S.75  lbs.,  worth  at 
U5  cents  per  lb..  42.18 

3,200  lbs.  skim  milk,  at  25  cents  per  100,  for 

feedin"  purposes S.OO 

Value  of  manure 6.75 


Total  value  of  cow  and  product $108.65 

Net  gain  of  cow  over  steer $9.22 

This  seems  to  be  a  fair  comparison  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  cow  aud  steer  in  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural wealth. 

Andrew  M.  Soule. 

Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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The   Poultry  Yard. 


FALL  HANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY. 

Prom  this  time  to  March  next  eggs  and  chickens 
will  be  in  constant  demand  at  increasing  prices.    This  i 
then  is  the  time  within  which  it  behooves  every  farmer  | 
and  poultry-keeper  to  give  his  fowls  the  necessary  at- 
tention and  care  to  make  them  producers  of  what  the 
public  wants,  and  wants  badly.     There  are  two  points 
especially  calling  for  attention.     The  one  is  to  induce 
the  old  hens  to  moult  quickly,  and  the  other  to  induce 
the  pullets  to  commence  to  lay  not  later  than  October. 
Pallets  commencing  to  lay  in  October  may  almost  cer- 
tainly be  counted  on  as  layers  through  the  winter  if 
given  proper  care  and  food.     Before  the  old  hens  com 
mence  to  moult  select  from  them  all  in  excess  of  three 
years  of  age  and  those  younger  than  that  age  which  have 
not  proved  themselves  to  be  producers  of  eggs  in  quan 
tity.    Let  all  these  be  sent  to  market  at  once.    If  kept 
longer  they  will  commence  to  drop  their  feathers,  and  I 
then  be  unsalable  until  they  have  got  their  new  coats. 
Meanwhile  they  will  be  to  keep,  and  will  be  large  con 
suniers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  be  worth  no  more 
than  at  the  present  time.     The  younger  hens   kept 
should  be  induced  to  commence  to  moult,  and  be  so 
fed  and  cared  for  as  to  hasten  the  change  of  feathers  as 
quickly  as  possible.     At  the  Experiment  Station  in 
Canada  an  experiment  was  recently  conducted  with  the 
object  of  determining  whether  it  is  possible  to  hasten 
the  moulting.      The  following  report   was  made  on 
the  subject :   "In  July  the  breeding  pens  were  broken 
up  and  the  male  birds  removed  to  separate  quarters. 
The  hens  were  then  allowed  to  run  promiscuously  in 
small  fields.     In  these  fields  they  had  grass  and  clover 
and  a  certain  amount  of  insect  life.     The  rations  were 
composed  of  wheat,  buckwheat  and  oats,  the  two  lat 
ter  mixed,  and  were  fed  twice  per  day.     During  Aug 
ust  a  warm  mash,  composed  of  ground  grain,  to  which 
was  added  deodorized  blood  meal  in  the  proportion  of 
one  ounce  to  every  ten  hens,  was  fed  three  times  a  week 
in  the  morning  and  a  grain  ration  in  the  afternoon. 
When  cut  bone  could  be  procured  it  was  fed  in  lieu  of 
the  deodorized  blood  meal,  and  in  quantity  of  one 
pound  to  every  fifteen  hens.     A  light  noon  ration  was 
occasionally  given.      This  treatment   was  continued 
until  the  new  feathers  were  fairly  well  out,  when  the 
•noon  ration  was  dropped,  and  every  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  hens  becoming  too  fat.     Towards  the  end 
of  October  cut  bone  in  the  proportion  named  was  fed 
three  times  per  week  regularly.      When  laying  had 
fairly  commenced  in  November,  a  small  quantity  was 
given  every  day.     Roots  or  cabbages  were  in  abuu 
dant  supply. 

Experience  proved  that  with  the  above  treatment 
carried  out  and  care  taken  that  too  much  was  not  fed 


and  an  overfat  condition  produced,  the  hens  com- 
menced laying  in  October  and  gradually  increased 
their  output  through  the  winter."  To  the  above  course 
of  feeding  we  would  suggest  the  addition  of  a  little 
flaxseed  meal  to  the  mash  feed  two  or  three  times  a 
week— say,  a  handful  for  each  ten  hens.  The  ques- 
tion of  feed  is  the  important  one  in  securing  winter 
eggs.  During  the  past  week  a  subscriber  called  on 
us,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  said  :  "  I  had  a 
wonderful  egg  yield  from  my  hens  last  winter,  aud  I 
want  you  to  tell  the  farmers  how  I  secured  it.  I  had 
an  acre  or  two  of  cow- peas  sowed  near  the  buildings. 
In  consequence  of  scarceness  of  labor,  I  was  unable 
to  get  all  the  peas  gathered— in  fact,  a  large  part  of 
them  remained.  I  decided  to  allow  the  vines  and 
peas  to  die  down  on  the  land  and  lay  there  all  winter. 
The  hens  soon  found  the  peas,  and  they  literally  lived 
on  the  patch  until  spring,  and  gave  us  eggs  in  quan- 
tity all  the  time."  This  report  as  to  the  value  of  cow- 
pt-as  as  winter  egg  feed  is  confirmed  by  a  report  from 
a  gentleman  in  Maryland,  who  followed  the  same, 
plan.  His  hens  harvested  the  peas  from  a  plot  of  land 
last  winter,  with  the  result  that  he  had  eggs  when 
none  of  his  neighbors  had  any.  We  have  before  ad- 
vised the  feeding  of  cow  peas  to  hens,  as  their  rich- 
ness in  protein  indicates  that  they  should  make  eggs. 
If  you  have  no  cow-peas,  and  even  if  you  have  the 
peas,  we  would  advise  the  feeding  along  with  them  of 
wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and  corn  mixed  for  one  feed 
per  day,  with  a  hoi  mash  in  the  morning  during  cold 
weather.  The  cow-peas  may  largely  take  the  place 
of  cut  bene  if  you  have  them.  Cut  bone  and  meat 
scraps  should,  however,  be  fed  twice  a  week.  With 
such  feeding,  good,  dry,  warm  houses,  and  a  young 
healthy  flock,  eggs  should  be  plentiful  all  through 
the  winter— that  is  assuming  that  you  are  keeping  a 
good  laying  variety,  such  as  Leghorns,  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  Wyandottes.  We  have  often  found  that 
crossbred  hens— the  produce,  for  instance,  of  a  pure- 
bred Leghorn  rooster  on  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  or  of  a 
purebred  game  rooster  on  Leghorn  hens— better  layers 
than  the  purebred  hens. 


NOTES. 

See  that  all  necessary  repairs  are  made  to  the  hen 
houses,  and  that  doors,  windows  and  roofs  are  made 
wind  and  weather  tight.  Have  the  houses  limewashed 
thoroughly  with  wash,  in  which  kerosene  or  carbolic 
acid  is  mixed.  Have  all  perches  and  nest  boxes 
cleaned  and  painted  with  kerosene.  If  the  floor  of 
the  house  is  the  natural  soil,  have  it  spaded  over  and 
then  covered  with  five  or  six  inches  of  clean  sand. 
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The   Horse. 


RAISING  THOROUGHBREDS. 
Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  have  noticed  an  article  iu  the  August  number  from 
"V."  of  Tennessee  reflecting  in  a  mild  way  upon  my 
sales  of  yearlings  and  offering  a  lot  of  advice  for  which 
I  am  profoundly  thankful.  I  hope  "V."  wrote  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  reply  in 
the  same  spirit.  To  be  perfectly  fair,  "V."  should 
have  taken  my  sales  of  1899.  when  twenty  of  my  year 
lings  of  both  sexes  brought  within  a  fraction  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  and  should  not  have  confined  him 
self  to  this  year's  sale  alone,  which  was,  at  least,  sat- 
isfactory to  me.  If  "V."  had  noticed  the  big  sales, 
as  he  terms  them,  he  would  have  discovered  that 
those  breeders  were  simply  selling  their  tops— their 
best  and  fiuest  colts— while  the  smaller  colts  and  fillies 
were  left  at  home  to  be  worked  off  as  best  they  could 
in  the  Western  markets.  With  us,  we  sell  everything 
from  top  to  bottom— the  fillies  as  well  as  the  colts,  the 
small  ones  as  well  as  the  large  ones— except  we  reserve 
a  filly  or  two  every  year  for  a  brood  mare.  Again, 
there  is  no  tracing  or  trafficking  with  our  sales. 
Every  animal  put  up  is  sold  to  the  last  and  highest 
bidder,  aud  for  the  cash.  We  prefer  at  all  tinus  to 
sell  a  good  colt  for  two  hundred  dollars  and  get  the 
money  for  it,  rather  than  sell  the  same  colt  for  eight 
hundrad  and  never  get  the  money,  while  the  latter 
figures  may  look  better  in  print. 

"V."  speaks  of  Mr.  Aristides  Welch's  way  of  feed 
ing  his  colts.  It  was  notorious  that  Mr.  Welch's  yearl- 
ings were  always  small,  and  while  Leamington  had 
good  eyes  to  the  last,  a  larger  per  cent,  of  his  foals 
went  blind  than  those  of  Lexiugton,  who  was  himself 
a  blind  horse— the  result,  no  doubt,  of  feeding  corn 
meal  and  perhaps  other  heating  food.  We  tried  the 
same  process  here  at  Eilerslie,  found  similar  results, 
and  quit  it.  Mr.  Welch  even  insisted  that  Leaming- 
ton be  ridden  twenty  miles  every  day,  except  Sun- 
days, or  wheu  raining  or  snowing,  he  had  light  gum 
clothes  for  him.  Yet  Eolus,  a  son  of  Leamiugton, 
lived  four  years  older  at  Eilerslie  than  Leamington 
did  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

K.  J.  Hancock. 


NOTES. 

The  fact  that  a  circuit  of  North  Carolina  fairs  aud 
race  meetings  has  been  formed  will  be  hailed  with 
pleasure,  and  that  it  will  be  accorded  generous  pat 
ronage  and  support  is  not  to  lie  doubted.  The  Vir 
ginia  State  Fair  takes  place  during  the  first  week  iu 
October,  after  which  comes  the  first  of  the  North 
Carolina  meetings  at  Greensboro,  where  the  Central 


Carolina  Fair  Association  begins  October  9th  and 
lasts  four  days,  which  is  followed  by  the  Alamance 
Fair  at  Burlington,  October  15th  to  20th,  and  this  is 
followed  by  the  North  Caroliua  Agricultural  Society's 
Fair  and  race  meeting— the  largest  and  most  promi- 
nent affair  of  the  circuit,  and  where  many  thousands 
of  pleasure  seekers  and  others  gather  during  the 
week  of  October  22d  to  27th.  The  Fair  and  races 
of  the  Piedmont  Park  Company  at  Winston  and  those 
of  the  Roanoke  and  Tar  River  Agricultural  Society 
at  Weldon  come  off  during  the  week  following  at 
Raleigh,  consequently  their  dates  conflict,  but  as  they 
are  some  distance  apart  and  reached  by  different 
routes,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  clash  of  dates 
will  not  affect  either  Association  much.  The  week 
following  these  meetings  seems  to  be  open,  but  Novem- 
ber 12th  to  17th  has  been  fixed  for  the  fair  and  races 
of  the  East  Carolina  Fish,  Oyster,  Game  and  Indus- 
trial Association  at  New  Berne,  which  closes  the 
circuit.  

Oue  of  the  moving  spirits  of  the  Rockingham  Horse 
Show,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  is 
Mr.  James  Cox,  owner  of  the  Belgravia  Farm  at  Mt. 
Jackson,  but  who  makes  frequent  trips  to  Harrison- 
burg, and  was  there  during  the  horse  show.  Belgravia 
is  one  of  the  fairest  spots  in  the  far  famed  Valley  of 
Virginia,  aud  Mr.  Cox  has  spent  a  fortune  in  im- 
proving the  farm  and  stocking  it  with  trotting  horses. 
The  farm  mansion  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  fur- 
nished with  refined  taste  and  elegance,  while  the  out- 
buildings are  in  keeping,  especially  the  main  barn, 
which  was  designed  and  built  after  the  noted  training 
barn  of  John  Splan  at  Glenville,  Ohio.  Kelly,  the 
son  of  Electioneer,  and  the  great  brood  mare  Esther, 
thoroughbred  daughter  of  Express,  heads  the  Bel- 
gravia stud.  Esther  figures  as  the  dam  of  that  mar- 
vellously good  three  year  old  campaiguer  Expressive, 
2:12!  aud  three  others,  while  one  of  her  daughters 
produced  the  fast  horse  Esparto  Rex,  2:15}.  Kelly  is 
a  very  impressive  horse  iu  appearance — really  one  of 
grand  fiuish  aud  beauty  of  form — while  his  record  of 
2:27  does  not  indicate  his  speed,  as  in  his  work  the 
bay  stallion  could  show  a  two  minute  gait.  Bel- 
view,  the  son  of  Belmont  and  Lady  Simmons,  by  Vol- 
unteer, is  the  stud  companion  of  Kelly,  and  few  har- 
ness horses  can  show  greater  style  and  finish,  while 
he,  has  speed  with  it.  Belview's  record  is  only  2:.'50i, 
but  guided  bj  the  flue  amateur  hand  of  his  owner,  the 
bay  stallion  trotted  a  trial  in  2:23  over  the  Pimlioo 
track  at  Baltinioie,  while  hooked  to  sleigh  and  bare- 
footed the  rangy  son  of  Belmont  can  show  a  terrific 
rate  of  speed  on  the  snow  path.  The  big  brown  mares, 
Frances  S.,  2:271.  by  Cadmus,  Jr.,  2:26,  aud  Cherie, 
by  Axtelloid,  are  driven  to  pole  by  Mr.  Cox,  and 
there  is  no  better  mannered  team  in  Virginia.  Frances 
is  out  of  Daisy  Dayton,  dam  of  Riverside,  3:29},  and 
Lake  Erie,  2:13},  while  Cherie  has  (or  a  dam  Lady 
Purdy,  lull  sister  to  the  crack  campaigner  Charlie  C, 
2:1.'5J,  Sam  Purdy,  2:20}.  The  brown  mare  Alcy- 
rene,  2:27},  but  who  has  trialed  in  2:19},  i-  driven  in 
single  harness.  She  is  by  Alcyone,  out  of  Bessie 
Oliver,   by  Kearsarge.      A   very  choice  brood  mare 
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owned  at  Belgravia  is  Erena,  2:19?,  by  Alcyone,  out 
of  Estella,  by  Clark  Chief,  who  was  purchased  espe 
dally  to  mate  with  Kelly.  She  is  the  dam  of  Aller 
cyone,  2:171;  Hodges,  2:28},  ami  lams,  2:28}.  Among 
the  younger  horses  at  the  farm  are  Morelle,  6,  by  Bel 
view,  our.  of  Aconite,  by  Tremont ;  Kingston,  4,  by 
Kelly,'out  of  Ruby  McGregor;  Kitchener,  by  Kelly, 
out  of  Morelle,  and  a  bay  filly,  one  year  old,  by  Kelly, 
out  of  Minnie  Montrose,  by  Robert  McGregor. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Rockingham  Horse 
and  Colt  Show  Association,  which  took  place  at  Har- 
risonburg, Ya.,  was  well  attended  and  a  success  finan 
cially,  while  the  exhibits  were  highly  creditable  to 
that  section  of  the  State.  The  different  classes  filled 
well,  and  in  many  of  them  the  competition  was  keen, 
but  the  awards  of  the  judges  seempd  to  be  favorably 
received  ;  and  though  a  spirit  of  healthy  rivalry  pre- 
vailed, yet  good  humor  and  merriment  prevailed  on 
all  sides.  The  display  of  heavy  draught  horses  was 
unusually  good,  probably  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  in 
Virginia,  while  all  of  them  were  home  produce,  which 
made  it  all  the  more  creditable.  The  class  for  four- 
horse  teams  resulted  in  strong  competition,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  teams  shown,  if  shaped  up  and  taken  North, 
would  have  brought  probably  a  thousand  dollais  or 
more.  The  display  of  yearlings  and  sucklings  of  all 
breeds  was  about  the  best  ever  seen  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  and  furnished  ample  evidence  that  farmers 
and  others  were  bringing  greatly  improved  methods 
into  play.  Thoroughbred,  trotting,  saddle,  hackney 
and  draft  stallions  were  exhibited,  which,  with  their 
produce,  formed  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
show.  Secretary  Dr  John  A.  Meyers  was  in  high 
feather  over  the  result,  as  were  President  J.  C.  Steigle 
and  other  officers  of  the  show. 


Among  the  foals  of  1900,  at  Alamance  Farm,  Gra 
ham,  N.  G,  the  property  of  Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt,  are 
some  very  choice  specimens  by  Gregorian,  2:29f,  the 
son  of  Prince  George  and  Beltna,  by  Mansfield,  who 
heads  the  stud.  Blondette,  the  dam  of  Governor 
Holt,  2:15,  aod  full  sister  to  Minturn,  2:16},  has  a  bay 
filly;  Winnie  D..  the  dam  of  Ginter,  2:16|  ;  Hulmau, 
2:20.  and  Mayo.  2:28},  and  full  sister  to  Whitby,  2:18,\ 
has  a  bay  colt ;  Coralyn.  one  of  the  largest  and  hand 
somest  daughters  of  Dictator,  has  a  brown  colt,  while 
Gretna  Green,  the  full  sister  to  Matiimouy,  2:231,  by 
Aberdeen,  has  a  bay  filly,  aud  all  were  bred  to  the 
chestnut  son  of  Prince  George.  In  the  training  barn 
at  Alamance  William  Chatman,  the  farm  trainer,  has 
Giles  Mebane.  the  brown  colt,  four  years  old,  by  the 
famous  pacer,  John  R.  Gentry,  2:00],  out  of  Winnie 
D. ;  Eliza  Ingram,  chestuut  mare,  four  years  old,  by 
John  R.  Gentry,  out  of  Blondette  ;  Maid  of  Alamance, 
chestnut  mare,  fuur  years  old,  by  John  R.  Gentry,  out 
of  Lou  Graham,  by  Melville  Chief;  Lina  Clark,  bay 
filly,  two  years  old,  by  Gregorian,  out  of  Blondette  ; 
chestnut  gelding,  two  years  old,  by  Gregorian,  out  of 
Winnie  D.,  and  a  chestnut  gelding,  two  years  old,  by 
Gregorian,  out  of  Lou  Graham. 


Geo.  F.  Dyer,  a  member  of  the  well  known  firm  of 
trainers  and  drivers,  Dyer  Brothers,  of  Roanoke,  Va.. 
is  now  located  at  the  Fair  Grounds.  Winston,  X.  C, 


where  he  is  training  a  string  of  trotters  and  pacers. 
Dyer  has  developed  and  brought  out  among  other 
good  ones  the  fast  mare  Mary  D.,  by  Cheyenne,  2:09}, 
who  was  sold  last  spring  to  Roy  Miller  for  $5,000  ; 
Laura  D,  2:22];  Lady  Phillips',  2:19}  and  others 
with  slower  records.  His  stable  now  includes  Queen 
Be*s,  roan  mare,  by  Blue  Bird,  dam  by  Florida;  Prince- 
tell,  pacer,  chestnut  gelding,  by  Drexell,  dam  by  Ken- 
tucky Prince  ;  Kate  Campbell,  chestnut  mare,  by  Mer- 
cury, dam  by  Tennessee  Wilkes  ;  brown  gelding  5,  by 
King  Jewell,  dam  Amanda  Martin,  by  Aparka,  bay 
gelding,  by  Jolly  Friar,  dam  by  Mellville  Chief,  and 
some  well  bred  youngsters  by  prominent  sires  of  speed. 


Dr.  P.  O.  McDonald  has  registered  with  the  Messrs. 
Weatherby,  London,  the  following  names  for  Ameri- 
can bred  boraes :  Dulhallo  II,.  for  bay  mare  5,  foaled 
1895  by  Castaway  II,  dam  Glow  Worm,  by  Grabriel, 
and  St,  Ita  II,  for  bay  mare,  foaled  1895,  by  Eleve, 
dam  Amulet,  by  King  Bolt.  Dulhall  II  was  bred  by 
A.  D.  Payne,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  while  St.  Ita  II  was 
bred  by  H.  C.  and  R.  M.  Beatie,  of  this  city. 


The  bay  mare  Betsy  Tussey,  by  King  Nutwood,  dam 
Miss  Windsor,  by  Windsor,  has  at  her  side  a  very 
handsome  bay  filly  foal  of  1900.  by  Gregorian,  which 
is  highly  prized  by  her  owner,  Dr.  J.  T.  J.  Battle,  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  In  the  hands  of  T.  M.  Arrasmith, 
who  trail. ed  her  a  part  of  one  season,  Betsy  Tussey 
trotted  a  half  mile  in  1:11,  but  went  wrong  and  no  fur- 
ther work  was  given  her  ;  however,  if  the  mare  keeps 
right,  she  will  be  handled  again  this  fall  and  fitted  for 
a  record. 

E.T.  Cox,  of  the  Hundred  Farm,  Bermuda  Hundreds, 
Va.,  has  lost  by  death,  due  to  accidental  causes,  the  fine 
brood  mare  Kate  Messenger,  by  Messenger  Chief,  dam 
Lady  Lumber,  by  Lumber.  Several  of  her  produce 
are  owned  at  the  Hundred  Farm,  among  them  the 
brown  stallion,  Judge  Cox,  the  son  of  Phalanx,  that 
sired  Kate  Cox.  2:20. 

The  bay  gelding  Alsike,  by  Flatlands,  out  of  Lucky 
Clover,  a  product  of  the  Fort  Chiswell  Stud,  Max 
Meadows,  Va.,  keeps  on  adding  to  the  bank  account 
of  Father  Bill  Dayl,  for  whom  he  has  recently  won 
several  races. 

The  chestnut  gelding  Foxhall,  2:191,  by  Great 
Stakes,  one  of  this  season's  new  performers,  who  was 
bred  by  Capt.  John  L.  Roper,  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  out  of 
Site  Norfolk,  by  Norfolk,  aud  the  first  of  the  daughters 
of  that  dead  son  of  Nutwood  to  become  a  producer  of 
Standard  speed.  Norfolk  was  brought  to  Whitby 
Farm  as  ;i  \  earling,  and  remained  there  till  his  death, 
in  1898. 


Bird  Eye,  2:14}  ;  Rustler.  2:151.  and  Roster,  2:161, 
the  first  named  of  which  was  bred  in  Virginia,  while 
the  others  were  brought  here  as  yearlings  and  then 
developed  in  the  State,  sold  at  an  average  of  $35  each 
as  yearlings.  They  were  not  attractive  in  appearance 
when  sold,  but,  like  other  well  bred  youngsters,  im- 
proved with  age  and  handling. 

Beoad  Rock. 
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niscellaneous. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Farmers'  Institutes  were  held  at  Chatham  on 
the  7th,  South  Boston  on  the  8th,  and  Farmville  ou 
the  10th  and  11th  August.  The  Commissioner  was 
accompanied  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  of  York,  Pa.,  who 
lectured  on  "  Fruit  Culture  and  Diseases  of  Fruit,'' 
and  on  "Diversified  Agriculture;"'  S.  F.  Barber,  of 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  one  of  the  most  successful  dairymen 
of  that  State,  who  spoke  ou  "The  Little  Things  that 
Cause  so  Much  Trouble  iu  the  Dairy,"  "How  to 
Build  and  Fill  a  Silo,"  and  "Breeding  and  Feeding 
Hogs  for  Market;"  the  Hou.  J.  M.  Barker,  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  one  of  the 
largest  tobacco  growers  in  the  State,  who  spoke  on 
"Tobacco  Growing  and  General  Farming."  The 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  spoke  on  "Fertilizers 
and  Improvement  of  the  Soil."  There  was  a  fair  at- 
tendance of  farmers  at  each  place,  and  they  expressed 
themselves  well  pleased  with  the  work,  and  promised 
to  interest  their  neighbors  in  support  of  institutes  and 
to  give  a  fuller  attendance  at  any  future  institutes 
which  might  be  held  in  those  counties. 


TRUSTS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

About  "Trusts  and  the  People."  by  Rev.  Sara.  P. 
Jones,  republished  in  the  Southern  Planter  of  August, 
permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer. 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  history  of  the  ancient  re 
publics  of  Sparta,  Rome,  Carthage,  and  tried  to  trace 
their  downfall,  will  always  find  the  cause  in  the  aggie 
gation  of  capital. 

Therefore,  the  aggregation  of  capital  is  not  only  the- 
oretically hurtful  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  it  is 
so  practically.  I  am  so  far  of  the  opinion  of  the  Rev. 
S.  P.  Jones,  that  the  combination  of  capital  does  bring 
about  many  improvements,  but  we  cannot  look  at  the 
immediate  consequences  of  combined  capital  alone  and 
consider  the  good  coming  from  it.  but  we  must  be  fair, 
aDd  consider  also  the  hidden  evil  of  it.  I  am  far  from 
crying  "down  with  the  trusts,"  but  I  do  wish  to  cry, 
"People,  wake  up  and  make  such  laws  that  the  trusts 
cannot  crush  jour  individual  and  economical  liberty." 

But  again.  I  consider  trusts  the  logical  outcome  of 
our  laws  of  the  rights  of  property.  If  a  man  has  the 
right  to  buy  $100  worth  of  goods,  aud  has  the  right  to 
sell  these  goods  for  whatever  price  he  can  obtain  for 
them,  I  canuot  understand  why  a  man  or  ten  or  fifty 
men,  each  investing  a  million  of  dollars,  should  not 
have  the  same  right  as  he  who  invests  but  -^lOO.  A 
man  may  be  called  a  thief  if  he  steals  ten  ecu  a,  and  a 
thief  he  may  be  called  if  he  steals  $1.000.00o  Why 
should  theSlCO  merchant  be  considered  hones,  and  the 
milliou-dollar  merchant  dishonest?     Before  vou  can 


crush  the  trusts  with  honest  and  just  laws,  you  must 
change  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  for  equal 
laws  for  all  citizens  is  one  point  of  it.  In  making  ex- 
cept onal  laws  dealing  with  trusts,  yon  do  not  act  ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  of  the  constitution. 

But  as  combined  capital  is  the  death  foe  of  individ- 
ual liberty  aud  independence,  and  irresistibly  drags 
the  masses  down  to  abject  submission,  means  will  have 
to  be  found  by  th*  people  to  remedy  this  evil.  Wealth 
is  created  by  the  masses  and  not  by  the  individual  ; 
the  benefit  of  wealth,  therefore,  should  not  belong  to 
tie  individual  but  to  the  masses.  What  means  will 
have  to  be  employed  to  achieve  this  end  is  a  matter 
for  consideration,  but  whatever  these  means  may  be, 
any  means  are  to  be  approved  which  accomplish  it. 

'Lunenburg  Co.,  Va.  Joseph  Fka>k. 

We  publish  this  commeut  i.i  order  that  both  sides 
of  the  question  may  be  heard,  and  not  because  it  re 
fleets  our  views  ou  the  subject.  We  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  commonly  accepted  statement  that  the 
downfall  of  the  ancient  republics  was  caused  directly  by 
the  aggregation  of  capital  is  true.  We  rather  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  only  a  coincidental  fact.  These 
republics  depended  for  their  existence  upon  the  virility 
of  the  people  and  their  subordination  to  authority 
aud  respect  for  law.  With  growing  wealth,  the  people 
and  their  rulers  gave  themselves  over  to  sensuality, 
licentiousness  and  disregard  of  law  and  authority, 
and  hence  fell  a  prey  to  their  more  virile,  better  dis- 
ciplined and  authority  respecting  neighbors.  Like 
causes  will  prove  fatal  to  modern  systems  of  govern- 
ment, aud  hence  it  is  that  we  think  the  demagogue  of 
the  present  day  a  more  dangerous  foe  to  the  existence 
of  this  and  all  other  governments  than  aggregations 
of  capital.  He  incites  to  lawlessness,  and  almost 
daily  we  are  called  upon  to  read  reports  of  the  officers 
of  the  law  set  at  defiance  and  the  "  wild  justice  of  re- 
venge" executed  by  the  people.  This,  in  our  opinion, 
with  disregard  of  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  Almighty, 
is  much  more  likely  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  this 
republic  than  any  evils  likely  to  result  from  so  called 
trusts.  These  can  be  easily  set  and  kept  iu  order  by 
the  abolition  of  protective  tariffs.  Let  the  "hoary 
headed  infante"  stand  or  fall  ou  their  merits  or  de- 
merits in  competition  with  the  world  and  dangerous 
trusts  will  cease  to  trouble  us. — Ed. 


HAY  AND  GRAIN  CAPACITY. 

S  x  8  x  S  or  512  cubic  feet  of  space  will  hold  one  ton 
of  hay.  A  mow  30  x  15  x  12  will  hold  101  tons.  For 
corn  iu  the  crib  multiply  length,  breadth  and  height, 
then  divide  the  product  by  2.  and  you  have  the  bushels 
of  shelled  corn,  dry,  in  your  crib.  Two  cubic  feet  of 
sound  dry  corn  in  the  ear  will  make  a  bushel  of 
shelled  corn. — Exchange. 
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VIRGINIA    NEEDS    TO    PUT    INTO  PRACTICE    A 
BETTER  SYSTEM  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Wherever  the  farmer  persistently  follows  the  sys- 
tem of  soil  depletion  versus  soil  improvement,  he  not 
only  injures  his  soil  but  robs  the  State  and  future  gen- 
erations also.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  very  broad 
statement  to  those  who  have  not  observed  closely  nor 
thought  seriously  upon  the  subject.  We  might  ask 
the  question,  What  could  the  State  do  if  all  the  soil 
were  worn,  washed  and  gullied  ?  But  little  grass  could 
be  grown  for  fine  stock,  population  would  decrease 
for  want  of  proper  sustenance,  factories  would  not 
flourish  nor  mining  prosper  well.  The  necessary 
money  to  run  the  State  Government  could  not  be  col- 
lected, our  larger  cities  would  be  poorly  fed.  The 
farmer  stands  at  the  door  of  the  great  food  supply- 
house  of  the  world,  and  feeds  the  nations  day  by  day. 
But  an  engine  cannot  run  without  steam,  however  fine 
it  may  be  ;  neither  can  a  State  flourish  without  a  large 
amount  of  good  food,  however  fine  its  code  of  laws  may 
be.  It  is  no  new  fact  to  those  who  have  observed,  to 
state  that  a  large  part  of  the  tillable  soil  of  Virginia 
is  now  practically  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Many  times  have  the  farmers  grown  crop  after  crop 
without  giving  the  land  rest  or  sowing  some  clover  or 
grass  crop  till  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ceased  to  be 
remunerative.  The  soil  of  Virginia  has  a  history. 
The  sons  of  Virginia  delight  to  read  it.  Great  battles 
of  the  nation  have  been  fought  upon  the  soil  of  Vir 
ginia.  Great  statesmen  aud  heroes  sleep  beneath  its 
sod.  Other  States  have  looked  to  Virginia  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  past.  Will  the  Old  State,  in  the  future, 
have  to  "live  largely  upon  fond  recollections  and 
deeds  of  the  past?" 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  here  and  there  we  find  a 
man  who  is  "keeping  the  fiith."  One  has  the  best 
Shorthorn  cattle ;  another  has  the  best  Southdown 
sheep  ;  another  the  fastest  horse ;  another  the  finest 
Albemarle  pippins  :  another  the  best  vineyard,  "and 
last,  but  not  least,"  one  has  the  largest  clover  field. 

As  I  have  traveled  across  the  State  nearly  every 
year  during  the  past  eight  years  to  visit  my  farm  in 
Southwest  Virginia,  I  have  been  more  forcibly  im 
pressed  with  the  fact  of  the  great  need  of  soil  im 
provement. 

In  a  great  many  cases,  the  soil  is  not  too  far  gone  to 
grow  clover.  Green  crops  of  rye  could  be  turned 
under  :  loose  straw  or  other  material  about  the  barns 
and  in  the  fields  could  easily  be  spread  over  the 
washed  places. 

I  find  that  it  pays  well  in  setting  a  field  to  grass  or 
clover,  to  let  the  first  crop  go  to  seed  and  ripen  be- 
fore any  stock  are  turned  on  to  graze  it.  The  seed  that 
mature  scatter  over  the  ground  and  re  seed  the  vacant 


places.  The  straw  that  falls  protects  the  young  grass 
during  winter,  and  the  roots  of  the  grass  or  clover  be- 
come better  established  in  the  soil.  Virginia  farms,  as 
a  rule,  need  more  clover,  more  grass,  and  less  com 
and  fertilizer. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture will  have  more  money  to  do  better  work  this 
year,  and  also  that  the  agricultural  features  of  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  are  im- 
proving. There  is  great  room  for  both  of  these  insti- 
tutions to  do  much  good  work.  The  State  nerds  it. 
While  there  has  beeu  much  good  work  already  done 
by  both  of  these  institutions,  there  is  certainly  need 
of  a  great  deal  more.  As  a  citizen  of  the  State,  I 
would  like  to  see  these  two  branches  of  the  agricul- 
tural system  of  the  State  be  brought  together  and 
work  in  harmony  for  one  common  good.  The  same 
apparatus  aud  the  same  buildings  could  be  used  and 
the  two  boards  could  meet  together,  consult  each 
other,  and  work  together. 

Virginia  has  a  "Farmer  Governor,"  who  is  making 
a  record  for  better  agricultural  and  horticultural  con- 
ditions in  the  State.  And  now,  since  both  the  agri- 
cultural departments  of  the  State  previously  men- 
tioned will  have  more  money  with  which  to  work,  we 
expect  to  see  more  work  accomplished  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  State  along  agricultural  lines.  There  has 
been  good  work  done  in  the  horticultural  line,  and 
the  State  is  showing  the  influence  of  this  work  in 
many  places,  but  even  here  there  is  great  room  for 
future  improvement. 

Let  the  State  have  less  politics,  less  fertilizer,  less 
soil  depletion,  aud  more  clover,  more  peas,  more 
grass,  more  orchards,  more  vineyards,  more  fat  Short- 
horns, more  Southdowns,  more  dairies,  more  poultry, 
more  truck  farms,  and  more  factories. 

R.  H.  Price, 
Texas  AgriH  Experiment  Station,  College  Station,  Te.v. 


TIDEWATER  NOTES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

The  damaging  dry  weather  reported  from  nearly  all 
portions  of  the  State  has  somewhat  reduced'the  yield 
of  crops  in  Eastern  Virginia  in  the  trucking  belt. 
Some  of  the  early  planted  corn — plantedJinfApril  and 
early  May— has  been  cut  short  in  yield,  but  as  four- 
fifths  of  the  corn  here  is  planted  after  the  early  spring 
truck  crops  are  taken  off,  and  much  of  it  follows  the 
Irish  potato  crop,  it  is  late,  and  therefore  escaped  ma- 
terial injury,  as  the  rains  of  late  date  have'[brought 
things  out  in  pretty  good  shape,  although"at  this 
writing  we  are  unable  to  say  over  how  large  an  area 
this  favorable  condition  of  things  exists. 

The  summer  rains  have  been  rather  lighter  than 
usual — in  fact,  considerably  lighter  thanjusual. 
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April  gave  us  4  43  inches  of  rain,  falling  on  the 
4th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  19th,  20th  and  21st— rather  light, 
but  pretty  well  distributed.  May  gave  us  2.74  inches, 
falling  on  the  1st,  3d,  4th,  6th,  7th,  9th,  10th,  18th, 
19th,  20th,  24th,  25th  and  26th— very  short,  but  well 
distiibuted.  The  usual  rainfall  for  May  is  4.41  inches, 
as  shown  by  the  government  weather  reports  for  thirty 
years. 

June  gave  us  2.52  inches  of  rain,  falling  on  the  12th, 
13th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  24th,  25th  and  28th.  The  aver- 
age rainfall  for  June  for  thirty  years  has  been  4.27 
inches. 

July  gave  us  6.51  inches,  falling  on  the  5th,  8th, 
12th,  20th,  22d,  26th  and  27th.  The  usual  July  rain 
fall  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  6.01  inches. 
August  is  giving  us  a  fair  amount  of  rain,  and  the 
ground  is  in  fair  couditiou,  not  only  for  the  growing 
crops  but  also  for  the  new  crops  that  are  going  into 
the  ground  now.  The  average  August  rainfall  for 
thirty  years  has  been  5.80  inches.  The  ground  is  now 
in  excellent  shape  for  planting  and  sowing  all  the  reg- 
ular farm  and  trucking  crops.  The  fall  crops  of  peas 
and  beans  (snaps)  are  now  being  planted,  also  kale 
and  spinach. 

The  trucking  season  has  not  been  a  very  prosperous 
one.  Our  people  have  raised  a  great  supply  of  every- 
thing, but  the  markets  have  been  unfavorable. 

With  our  superior  soil  here,  and  our  uniform  and 
generally  liberal  supply  of  rain,  and  our  special  ex- 
emption from  both  late  frosts  in  spring  and  early  frosts 
in  autumn,  our  people  should  not  only  be  able  to  raise 
all  the  truck  or  market  garden  crops  necessary,  but 
they  should  also  be  able  to  grow  all  the  staple  regular 
farm  crops. 

The  trucker  who  has  worked  hard  all  summer  and 
has  sold  say  10,000  barrels  of  Irish  potatoes,  and  say 
40,000  packages  of  other  vegetables,  at  a  minimum 
profit — possibly  no  profit  at  all— now  in  many  cases 
has  to  buy  oats,  corn,  hay,  pork,  butter,  lard,  &c,  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Such  men  will  gravely  tell  us  that  the  bottom  has 
fallen  out  of  business.  Such  business  as  they  are  en- 
gaged in  never  had  a  bottom  to  fall  out.  That  is  the 
trouble  with  tobacco  farming  in  Virginia,  with  peanut 
farming,  with  truck  farming.  It  has  no  basis,  no  bot 
torn,  no  safety.  Such  special  branches  cannot  be 
safely  followed  to  the  exclusion  of  other  branches  of 
farming.  The  farmer  who  enters  into  friendly  copart 
nership  with  the  family  cow,  the  ewe  lamb,  and  the 
spring  pullet,  will  pull  it  through  when  the  specialists 
go  under. 

Norfolk,  Na.  A.  Jeffees. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers,  say  that  you 
saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Southern  Planter. 


MEETING  OF  flLTUAL  FAR/1ERS'  CLUB  OF 
FREDERICK  CO.,  VA. 

The  Mutual  Farmers'  Club  met  at  Lost  Stream,  the 
residence  of  Win.  L.  Bond  &  Son. 

President  Branson  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
10:45  A.  M.  Roll-call  showed  the  following  members 
absent :  N.  W.  Solenberger,  Edw.  W.  Luptou,  and 
David  P.  Lupton.  N.  W.  Solenberger  came  in  later, 
and  excuses  were  given  for  the  absence  of  D.  P.  and 
E.  W.  Lupton. 

The  President  appointed  J.  W.  Branson,  Jonah  L. 
Bees,  and  Carroll  C.  Clevenger,  a  committee  to  select 
questions  for  next  meeting. 

The  Club  Advertiser  was  read  by  the  Editor,  Jonah 
L.  Rees. 

Criticism  on  N.  W.  Soleuberger's  farm  was  then 
read. 

Selected  questions  were  then  taken  up.  The  first 
question,  What  additional  wages  should  a  farm  hand 
receive  who  boards  himself?  was  answered  by  N.  W. 
Solenberger,  who  thought  five  dollars  ($5.00)  a  mouth 
extra  should  be  paid  to  the  man.  Would  always  have 
a  hand  board  himself  if  possible,  as  his  wife  has  more 
spare  time  than  the  farmer's  wife. 

Samuel  L.  Pidgeon  answered  the  next  question. 
Will  it  pay  in  the  early  spring  to  run  a  land-roller 
over  grass  land  intended  for  mowing  ? 

Mr.  Pidgeon  would  not  advise  using  roller  on  grass 
land ;  he  would  advise  picking  up  all  stones,  and 
having  the  ground  well  pulverized  and  leveled  before 
grass  seed  was  sown  ;  then  there  will  be  no  need  for 
rolling. 

The  Club  then  adjourned  to  the  dining  room,  where 
a  bounteous  dinner  had  been  prepared  by  the  hostess. 

After  viewing  the  farm  of  the  host,  the  Club  was 
again  called  to  order.         v 

There  being  no  more  referred  questions,  New  Busi- 
ness was  taken  up.  Under  this  head  came  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Election  resulted 
as  follows  :  President,  Carroll  C.  Clevenger ;  Secreta- 
ry, Edw.  L.  Irish  ;  Treasurer,  Howell  McBond ;  and 
Editor,  Levi  M.  Boyer. 

Committee  on  Questions  then  reported  as  follows: 

(1)  Does  it  pay  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  on 
grass  land  in  spring  where  the  crop  is  intended  for  hay  1 

Referred  to  Jonathan  W.  Branson. 

(2)  At  present  prices,  would  it  not  pay  farmers  to 
raise  more  hogs  f 

Referred  to  Hugh  S.  Lupton. 

(3)  Owing  to  the  serious  drouths  of  the  last  few 
years,  will  it  pay  to  experiment  with  alfalfa ? 

Referred  to  Lewis  Pidgeon. 

Miscellaneous  Business  was  then  taken  up.  Under 
this  head,  L.  M.  Boyer  read  an  article  advising  the 
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levying  of  a  tax  of  teu  cents  a  pound  on  oleomarge- 
rine  colored  as  butter. 

A  lively  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  advan 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  both  sides  were  shown.  It 
was  brought  out  that  oleomargerine  could  be  made  so 
much  cheaper  than  butter,  and  so  good  an  imitation 
that  one  could  scarcely  detect  any  difference,  thus 
making  it  easy  to  sell  Oleomargerine  for  the  geuuine 
cow-butter,  which  is  ruinous  to  the  dairy  business. 

Mr.  Clevenger,  a  visitor  from  Ohio,  thought  that 
the  best  way  to  get  ahead  of  this  fraud  was  a  law  that 
had  been  passed  in  that  State  compelling  all  sellers 
and  consumers  in  public  houses  to  have  placards 
posted  in  conspicuous  places,  with  the  notice  thereon 
that  oleomargerine  was  sold  or  used  there. 

H.  M.  Bond  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  so  many 
dead  limbs  on  apple  trees.  Someseemed  to  think  it  was 
caused  by  an  insect,  but  there  was  no  definite  cause 
known. 

The  Club  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Brier  wood,  the 
residence  of  L.  M.  Boyer. 

Edw.  L.  Irish, 

August  25,  1900.  Secretary. 


THE  CUINO,  A  CURIOUS  CROSS. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Gazette  in  relation  to  the 
mule  footed  hog,  I  mentioned  the  cuino,  the  product 
of  a  cross  between  a  ram  and  a  sow.  Requests  for 
particulars  as  to  this  animal  have  been  received,  and 
I  give  them  with  pleasure.  The  information,  how- 
ever, must  be  very  incomplete,  I  know,  and  unsatis- 
factory on  many  points,  but  I  beg  to  be  excused  on 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  gathering  data  in 
this  country,  the  inability  of  most  people  to  give  sat- 
isfactory explanations  from  want  of  knowledge  or  ob- 
servation, and  the  lack  of  any  attempt  to  experiment 
in  any  form. 

The  cuino  (pronounced  queeno)  is  not  considered 
a  special  race  of  hogs,  but  a  hog  of  anv  race  which 
has  been  improved,  refined,  by  the  introduction  of 
sheep's  blood.  I  do  not  know  if  the  cuino  is  bred 
in  all  Mexico,  but  he  is  to  be  met  with  all  over  this 
State,  in  the  mountain  districts  as  in  the  extensively 
cultivated  valley  of  Oaxaca. 

The  ram  used  for  crossing  on  sows  belongs  to  the 
ordinary  well-known,  long-legged,  light  bodied  Mexi- 
can sheep.  He  must  be  polled,  and  if  not  he  has  to 
be  dehorned  for  fear  he  should  hurt  the  sows.  No 
pains  are  spared  in  his  training  which  begins  at  an 
early  age ;  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  lamb  is  weaned. 
"When  able  to  eat,  he  is  taken  away  from  his  mother 
and  the  flock,  and  from  that  time  forth  has  to  live 
entirely  in  the  company  of  hogs,  never  being  allowed 
to  see  any  of  his  own  kind.  He  is  pastured  and  fed 
with  the  drove  of  pigs  and  sleeps  with  them  at 
night.  With  such  an  education  and  training  he  can 
not  but  believe  himself  a  pig  as  well,  and,  when  the 
time  comes,  has  no  objection  to  serving  the  sows. 
When  the  sow  is  in  heat  he  is  shut  up  with  her  in  a 
narrow  pen  and  left  as  long  as  judged  necessary.  If 
he  is  slow  in  serving  her  he  is  given  an  aphrodisiac 


composed  of  roast  maize  and  salt  which  always  set- 
tles matters.  This  roast  maize  and  salt  is  also  used 
for  this  purpose  in  Mexico  with  other  animals,  like 
the  jack,  when  slow  in  serving.  The  sow  used  to 
produce  the  cuino  belongs  to  any  race,  but,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  razor  back,  which  is  the  more  numerous.  There 
is  never  any  difficulty  of  her  accepting  the  ram  when 
breeding  time  comes. 

The  progeny  is  a  pig— unmistakably  a  pig  ;  he  has 
the  form  and  all  the  characteristics  of  the  pig,  but  he  is 
entirely  different  from  his  dam,  if  she  is  a  razor  back. 
The  sow  in  that  case  is,  as  you  know,  long  legged,  flat- 
ribbed,  heavy  boned,  with  an  immensely  long  snout. 
She  runs  miles  from  the  ranch,  foraging  in  the  bush, 
where  she  is  too  often  the  prey  of  the  leopard  or  the 
puma.  She  can  put  away  bushels  of  corn  without  any 
appreciable  effect  on  her  car  cass ;  in  fact,  I  need  not 
describe  her,  she  is  well  known  in  your  Southern 
States.  Her  pig  is  entirely  different ;  he  is  round- 
ribbed  and  blocky,  his  short  legs  cannot  take  him  far 
away  from  his  sty,  and  his  snout  is  too  short  to 
root.  His  head  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Berkshire. 
His  body  is  covered  with  long  thick  curly  hair,  not 
soft  enough  to  be  called  wool,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
he  takes  from  his  sire.  His  color  is  black,  white, 
black  and  white  or  brown  and  white.  He  is  a  good 
grazer  and  is  mostly  fed  on  grass,  with  one  or  two  ears 
of  corn  a  day,  and  on  that  he  fattens  quickly.  I  have 
seen  the  litter  of  a  mule-footed  sow  bred  to  a  ram ; 
her  pigs  were  either  single  hoofed  or  cloven  footed, 
about  half  of  each  kind. 

The  cuino  reproduces  itself,  and  is  often  crossed  a 
second  and  third  time  to  the  ram.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors, who  breeds  cuinos  on  his  ranch,  told  me  that  it 
requires  two  or  three  introductions  of  ovine  blood  to 
produce  a  highly  improved  race  of  cuinos.  I  asked 
him  if  by  breeding  the  cuino  a  number  of  times  over 
again  to  a  ram  the  progeny  would  not  have  more  of 
the  form  and  characteristics  of  the  ram.  He  answered 
that  the  progeny  would  always  be  hogs.  Then  I  made 
the  objection  that,  in  such  a  case,  he  might,  after  a 
number  of  crosses,  have  a  hog  practically  a  pure  blood 
sheep.     To  that  he  made  no  answer,  only  laughed. 

Be  it  what  it  may,  the  cuino  is  the  most  popular 
breed  of  hogs  in  this  State  of  Oaxaca,  and  became  so  on 
account  of  his  propensity  to  fatten  with  little  food.  In 
Mexico,  where  all  the  cooking  is  done  with  lard,  a  pig 
is  killed  for  lard  only,  the  meat  "being  held  of  no  ac- 
count. This  circumstance  has  made  the  popularity  of 
the  cuino,  which  gives  the  greatest  amount  of  fat,  in 
fact,  has  scarcely  any  lean  meat  at  all.  The  Tamworth 
would  not  be  appreciated  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  a  pig  is  dis- 
posed of  in  Mexico  :  After  he  has  been  killed  and 
cleaned  he  is  skinned,  the  entire  layer  of  fat  being 
taken  with  the  skin.  The  lean  meat,  not  looking  very 
nice  as  you  may  think,  is  salted  and  the  skin  and  fat, 
cut  into  pieces,  is  boiled  down  together  with  the  inside 
fat  in  large  earthen  pots.  When  ready  the  hot  lard 
is  poured  into  old  oil  tins,  the  usual  receptacles  for  it, 
and  the  crisp  pieces  of  skin  are  collected  with  care, 
being  considered,  under  the  name  of  "  chicharron,"  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  Mexicans.  The  other  day  an 
old  woman  killed  a  very  fat  cuino  and  told  me  after- 
wards that  it  had  so  little  lean  she  thought  the  best 
way  was  to  boil  it  all  down — which  she  did — putting 
in  the  large  pots  hams,  sides,  head,  tripe,  and  all. 
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I  do  not  suppose  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Gazette 
will  ever  want  cuinos.  having  such  excellent  breeds  of 
hogs,  but  they  may  like  to  know  something  about  the 
ways  of  their  Mexican  neighbors  and  the  extraordi 
nary  cross  that  produces  the  cuiuo.  —  Roger  de  la  De 
but'rie,  Huautla,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  in  The  Breeders'  Ga 
zette. 


Secretary  of- Agriculture  James  Wilson,  in  speakiDg 
of  the  South  the  other  day,  among  other  things,  said  : 
"You  need  pastures  more  than  any  one  thing  I  can 
think  of;  good  pastures;  drouth  resisting  pastures: 
pastures  that  always  have  some  plant  at  its  best :  pas- 
tures that  last  through  winter  ;  grasses  that  shade  the 
soil  from  the  sun  in  the  summer,  with  legumes  that 
feed  the  grasses  Ironi  the  air  with  nitrogen,  that  till 
the  soil  with  roots  to  enable  it  to  resist  drouth.  When 
you  solve  the  pasture  question,  the  lands  of  the  South 
will  double  their  yields  of  crops  of  all  kinds.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  bringing  grasses  and 
legumes  from  all  lands  under  the  sun  to  help  in  the 
solution  of  this  question.  Grasses  for  the  rich  bot 
torn  lands,  for  the  thin  hillsides,  for  the  semi  arid 
plains,  for  sandy  soils  and  stiff  clays,  for  drifting 
sands  aud  rolling  prairies,  for  sea  beaches  and  river 
fronts — but  especially  for  the  pasture,  for  feeding  the 
dairy  cow  and  the  meat  producer." — Exchange. 


What  we  need  to  complete  our  practical  iudepend 
ence  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  the  discovery  of  a  tin 
mine  and  a  potash  mine,  to  which  may  be  added  one 
other  factor  in  production,  unrelated  to  this  specific 
subject  and  yet  closely  related  to  the  food  and  fibre 
supply. 

Wheu  the  inhabitants  of  the  upland  cotton  section 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  attain  sufficient  intelligence  aud 
power  to  suppress  the  yellow  dog,  of  which  it  is  re- 
lated that  "every  poor  man  keeps  two  aud  every 
d — d  poor  man  keeps  four,"  that  section  may  become 
the  centre  of  wool  production  of  the  world,  while  the 
sheep  fed  with  the  nitrogenous  cow  pea  vine  and  the 
fat  producing  cottonseed  meal  will  renovate  the  slave 
stricken  soils  of  these  States  and  will  bring  them  to 
the  maximum  production  of  food  and  of  cotton  and 
woollen  fibres.  Edward  Atkinson. 


POULTRY  NOTES 

If  you  want  to  improve  your  flock,  now  is  the  time 
to  do  so.  Breeders  of  fine  poultry  for  exhibition  pur 
poses  are  now  culling  out  the  birds  that  for  some  prob 
ably  trifling  defect  are  ineligible  for  the  show  yard. 
T'hese  and  all  surplus  stock  they  are  usually  glad  to 
sell  at  reduced  prices  rather  than  carry  them  into 
winter.  They  are  as  good  for  the  purpose  of  im 
proving  a  flock  not  intended  for  exhibition  purposes 
as  the  best. 


Keep  your  tuikeys  and  geese  growing  by  not  feed- 
ing too  much  corn.  Wheat,  oats  aud  green  food  are 
bei  I  er  for  growing  purposes  than  corn.  Corn  should 
be  fed  to  them  freely  in  November  and  December  to 
fit  them  for  market. 


A  remarkable  story  comes  to  us  of  a  year's  work 
doue  by  a  couple  of  Bloomfield  township  children. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  an  invalid,  T.  J. 
Duncan  rented  190  acres  of  wheat  ground  last  fall, 
aud  his  children,  a  girl  16  years  of  age,  and  a  boy  14 
years  old,  plowed  the  ground  with  riding  plows;  the 
gill  harrowed  it,  and  the  boy  followed  with  the  drill. 
A  man  was  hired  to  run  the  harvester,  the  children 
doing  most  of  the  balance  of  the  work.  The  thrash- 
ing was  completed  yesterday,  and  the  190  acres  yielded 
4,000  bushels  of  61-pouud  wheat. — Beloit,  Kansas,  Ga- 
zette,  July  26,  1900. 


Pea  Vine  Hay. 

Will  you  let  me  know  through  your  paper  the 
proper  way  for  curing  pea  vine  hay  in  the  green  state; 
that  is.  just  as  it  is  cut. 

OIga,X.  0.  W.  M.  Cokbett,  Jr. 

There  is  no  way  to  cure  pea  vines  into  hay  just,  as 
soon  as  cut.  The  vines  should  be  allowed  to  wilt  for 
several  hours  in  the  hot  sun  aud  then  be  drawn  into 
windrow  and  be  put  into  cocks,  and  be  left  for  24  or  36 
hours  to  partially  cure.  After  the  dew  is  off  the  cocks 
in  the  morning,  opeu  out  and  allow  the  sun  and  wind 
to  dry  off  the  moisture,  and  then,  if  the  vines  are  so 
far  cured  as  that  no  moisture  will  show  on  the  outside 
of  a  hard  twisted  lock  of  the  hay,  the  hay  may  be  put 
into  the  baru  with  safety.  It  should  be  packed  down 
tightly.  It  will  heat  very  considerably,  but  will  take 
no  harm  if  let  alone.  If  there  be  water  in  the  hay  from 
either  rain  or  dew,  it  will  not  cure  into  good  hay  until 
the  water  is  thoroughly  dried  out. — Ed. 


Plowing    Land  for  Cotton    and  Corn    in    the    Fall. 

Please  answer,  through  the  Planter,  if  land  intended 
for  cotton  and  corn  is  deeply  plowed  in  the  fall,  with- 
out a  cover  crop,  would  it  be  necessary  to  replow  in 
the  spring!     Would  not  a  good  harrowing  suffice! 

Dorchester  Co.,  S.  0.  A  Subscriber. 

It  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the'land.  If  it  is  a 
heavy  and  level  clay  soil,  it  will  run  together  aud  get 
hard  during  the  winter  rains.  If  it  is  the  usual  roll- 
ing red  clay  upland  of  the  South,  it  will  wash  away 
its  fertility  rapidly  if  left  bare  in  the  winter,  and  a 
sandy  soil  will  lose  still  more  rapidly.  Fall  is  the 
time  to  deep  plow  and  subFoil  a  red  clay  soil,  but  we 
had  far  rather  put  off  the  plowing  till  spring  than  to 
leave  the  land  bare  in  winter  in  your  climate.  Your 
land  will  lose  more  in  the  winter  rains  than  it  will  in 
the  summer  cropping.  On  fall  plowed  land  in  the 
South  a  green  cover  crop  is  essential  to  retaining  the 
nitrogen  iu  the  soil  during  the  winter.  A  sandy  soil 
might  be  prepared  with  the  disc  harrow  in  the  spring, 
but  fall  plowing  is  in  itself  a  bad  thing  for  a  sandy 
soil.  Far  better  have  the  cover  crop  and  replow  in 
the  spring.  W.  F.   Massey. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTES. 

A  Twentieth  Century  Offer. 

We  icill  send  the  Planter  from  re- 
ceipt of  subscription  to  the'  end  of  the 
year  1.901  for  50  cents  to  all  who  are 
not  now  subscribers  who  will  remit  us 
that  amount,  thus  giving  them  the  rest 
of  the  current  year  free.  We  make 
this  offer  in  order  that  we  may  set 
going  a  movement  which  we  intend 
to  follow  up  vigorously,  and  which 
we  expect  will  result  in  our  adding 
at  least  5,000  new  names  to  our  list 
of  subscribers  in  the  first  year  of 
the  New  Century.  We  intend  to 
make  the  new  century  the  starting 
point  of  the  most  prosperous  period 
in  the  life-history  of  the  Planter. 
For  over  60  years,  the  Planter  has 
been  a  regular  visitor  to  the  homes 
of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  of 
the  South.  We  intend  that  it  shall 
now  go  into  the  homes  of  all  the 
farmers,  so  that  they  may  all  be 
come  prosperous.  For  50  cents — 
one  cent  a  week — any  oue  can  get 
it,  and  no  one  can  say  that  he  can- 
not afford  to  take  it  at  that  price. 
One  old  hen  will  pay  for  it  twice 
over  in  the  year  besides  keeping 
herself.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  in  the  South,  and  if  so,  every 
farmer  would,  if  he  followed  its  ad- 
vice, be  a  richer  man  every  year. 
Let  the  boys  have  it,  and  learn 
what  is  the  newest  and  best  system 
of  farming. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 

That  veteran  Poland-China  breeder, 
J.  B.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  "  Travellers'  Rest," 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  is  out  with  his  usual 
card  in  this  issue,  offering  some  superior 
stock.  He  has  recently  added  to  his 
already  fine  lot  of  breeders,  the  splendid 
boar  "  Tecumseh  G.,"  having  purchased 
him  from  Messrs.  Shallenberger  &  Cox, 
of  Ohio.  Parties  desiring  the  best  stock 
at  right  prices  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Mr.  Gray. 


A  good  mother,  when  her  son  was  leav- 
ing the  home  of  his  childhood  and  going 
out  into  the  great  world,  knowing  that 
he  was  ambitious,  gave  him  this  parting 
injunction:  "My  son,  remember  that, 
though  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  a  great 
man,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  good  man." 


Wood's 
Seeds. 

Every  Farmer 

should  have  a  copy  of 

Wood's  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
SEEDS  AND  GRAIN 

For  Fall  planting.  It  tells  all  about 

GRASS  &  CLOVER  SEEDS, 

Hairy,  or  Winter  Vetch, 

Crimson  Clover, 

Seed  Wheat, 

Oats,  etc. 

It  also  gives  descriptions,  best  methods 
of  culture  and  much  special  and  valua- 
ble information  about  all  crops  that 
can  be  sown  to  advantage  in  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter.  Catalogue  mailed 
free  Write  for  it  and  prices  of  any 
Seeds  or  Seed  Grain  required. 

T.W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN, 
Richmond, 
Va. 


25  gal.  pkt.,50c. ;  100  gal..  82.  If  druggist  can- 
not supply  send  $1.7.5  for  100-gnl.  pkt.  to 

PURCELL,  LADD  &  CO., 

Richmond,  Va. 

Valuable  premiums  to  patrons.  Get  pauiDh- 
letfrom  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  1)2  Illinois 
St.,  Chicago. 


DEATH  to  Heaves 

f  S^.  Coughs  and  Distemp- 

"■-•&£  «r  >s  NEWTON'S  CURE. 

V*    B ■•-!  of  references.  $1 

S^.  per  can.  Ex.  allowed 

NEWTON  HORSE  REMEDY  CO.  J)  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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HOWS  THIS ! 
We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward 
for  anv  case  of  Catarrh  that  can  not  be 
cured  bv  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F."J.  CHENEY  >>:  CO.,  Prop's, 
Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  business 
transactions,  "ami  financially  able  to  carry 
out  anv  obligation  made  bv  their  firm. 
We<t  i:  Triwx.  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 
Wauddjg,  Kinxax  &  Marvin, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous "surfaces  of  the  system      Price  75c. 
per  bottle.    Sold  by  all  druggists.    Testi- 
monials free. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

MAGAZINES. 
"The  Influence  of  the  Western  World 
on  China  "  is  the  title  of  a  timely  article 
in  the  September  Century,  the  writer  be- 
ing the  Rev.  D.  Z.  Sheffield,  D.  D..  for 
thirty  years  a  missionary  in  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  Dr.  Sheffield  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  on  June  '22,  having  just  learned 
of  the  burning  of  the  North  China  Col- 
lege, of  which  he  is  President.  The  arti- 
cle, written  shortly  before  his  departure, 
is  wholly  apropos  of  the  present  situation, 
and  it  contains  a  powerful  protest  against 
any  dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. One  can  learn  much  about  the 
Boxers  from  a  paper  by  R.  Van  Eergen, 
on  "The  Revolution  in  China  and  Its 
Causes."  "  To  this  latest  word  on  the  civi- 
lization of  to-day,  contrast  is  afforded  in 
Prof.  Sterrett's  account  with  photographic 
illustrations,  of  his  visits  to  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  some  of  whose 
habitations  date  back  nearly  four  thou- 
sand years ;  and  primitive  conditions  are 
also  described  by  John  Burroughs  in  the 
second  and  concluding  paper  of  his  notes 
on  the  Harriman  expedition  to  Alaska 
and  Bering  Sea.  which  included,  as  an 
after-thought,  a  two-hours'  sojourn  in  Si- 
beria. Mr.  Morley  brings  us  to  the  period 
of  the  military  dictatorship  in  his  life  of 
Cromwell,  and  Sir  Walter  Besant's  illus- 
trated paper  on  East  London  is  taken  up 
with  "  The  Thames  from  Wapping  to 
Blackwall."  To  the  second  instalment  of 
Bertha  Runkle's  historic  romance,  "Tlie 
Helmet  of  Navarre,"  two  spirited  illus- 
trations are  furnished  by  Castaigne.  The 
other  fiction  of  the  number,  apart  from 
Dr.  Mitchell's  ''Dr.  North  and  His 
Friends,"  is  in  the  form  of  two  short  sto- 
ries, one  by  John  Luther  Long— a  pathet- 
ic tale  called  "The  Prince  of  Illusion" 
— the  other,  a  nesro  dialect  story.  The 
Calling  of  Cairo,"  by  Annie  S.  Winston. 
"  In  Lighter  Vein,"  contains  some  amus- 
ing English  signs  from  shops  in  Japan, 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor. 

Among  the  thirteen  articles  which 
make  up  the  September  issue  of  the  Fo- . 
rum  are  many  which,  from  the  point  of  j 
view  of  timeliness  and  interest,  can  hard- 
ly be  beaten.  Indeed,  the  Forum,  though 
laboring  under  the  disadvantages  which 
attend  every  monthly  magazine,  manages  i 


to  retain  a  great  deal  of  that  up-to  date- 
iveneaa  which  is  the  happy  endowment 
of  a  live  daily.  With  China  as  a  burning 
question  in  the  September  issue,  we  find 
Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch  considering  the 
problem  of  "  China  against  the  V\ 
and  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevens.  Counsellor  to  the 
Japanese  Legation  at  Washington,  setting 
forth  "Japan's  Attitude  Toward  China." 
Turning  homeward,  and  taking  the  Pres- 
idential campaign  for  pabulum,  the  reader 
has  Mr.  George  E.  Roberts'  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  "  The  Kansas  City 
Financial  Resolution,"  Mr.  H.  L.  West's 
thorough,  side-by  side  examination  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  platforms, 
and  Ex-Governor  Stone's  presentation  of 
"The  Campaign  of  1900,  from  a  Demo- 
cratic Point  of  View." 

Other  articles  of  more  general  interest 
are  Mr.  W.  W:  Rockhill's  authoritative 
account  of  "The  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics;"  Mr.  Albert  H.  Washburn's 
"  Plea  for  Consular  Inspection  ; '  Prof. 
Wilcox's  explanation  of  "American  Cen- 
sus Methods  ;"  Mr.  E  L.  Johnson's  elo- 
quent advocacy  of  the  cereal  merits  of  the 
cotton-seed  ;  Prof.  Max  Mailer's  criticism 
of  "The  Present  Anti-English  Feeling 
Among  the  Germans ;"  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Scaife's  essay  on  "  Work  and  Wages  in 
France,"  and  an  enlightening  article  on 
"  The  Constitutional  Crisis  in  Austria," 
by  Dr.  Maurice  Baumfeld.  Prof.  W.  P. 
Trent  also  contributes  an  appreciative . 
criticism  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  last 
book  of  essays. 

In  the  September  Review  of  / 
will  be  found  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  "  Imperialism"  issue,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  Mr.  Bryan's  Indianapo- 
lis speech.  The  editor's  review  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  Philippine  propositions  will  be 


44  Saying  and  Doing 
Are  Tzvo  Things." 

tot  <what  <we  say  but  ivfiat  Hood's 

Sarsap^r.'.'.a  c'ocs  thai  tells  the  story  of  its 

--  of  cures  of  all  forms 

ducting  scrofula, 

,    catarrh,   prove   its 

power   to    cuic  yx:   also.     You  may  be 

sure  Hood's  Sarsaparula  <zyil!  do  you  good. 

The  Slccc; —  "A  grand  blood  purifier 

is  Hood's  Sarsaparii'a.       This  and  Hood's 

Pills  have  greatly  benefited  me."    SMrs. 

F.  G.  Smith,  Cleburne,  Tex. 

Impure  Blood—  "I  am  pleased  iy 
recommend  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  as  a 
tonic  and  blood  medicine."    SMiss  Nellie 


Hilenbrant,  Ttpchester,  N.  Y. 


ZfocdA  Saua, 


To  Repair 
Broken    ArtU 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 
W  LEATHER 

CEMENT. 


JAMES  G.  TINSLEY  &  CO., 

Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS   AND   IMPORTERS  OF 

RTILIZERS, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

..BRANDS. 

Wheat  and  Grass  Fertilizer, 

Tinsley's  Bone  and  Potash  Mixture, 
Powhatan  High  Grade  Phosphate. 
Stonewall  Tobacco  Fertilizer,        Stonewall  Guano, 
Powhatan  Corn  Guano, 

Stonewall  Acid  Phosphate, 

Call  on  your  Local  Dealer,  and  if  he  cannot  furnish  you,   write  to  us. 
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I  IT  SOWS  JUST 
SO 


Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

Made  with  Hoes  or  Discs 

CaDTi  i  el  ig  and  will  not  bunch.  Force  feed  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  Simplest,  moat  accurate  and  lightest 
running.  Drill  nn  all  kinds  of  grain,  corn  and  peas 
with  absolute  regularitv.     Our  new  corn  planter  attach- 

atalogrue 

Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


»    Send    1 

ollurm  implemrnl.  am 
A.  B.  FVltQlliAH  (I 


Use  the  SFANGX-KFt 

LOW-DOWN       1 


GRAIN  ANO  FtriTILIZER  DR1  L.  Best  on  earth. 
Absolutely  positive  force  feed.  Light  draft. 
Fully  warranted.  W.ite  for  Drill  Book  and 
prices.    It  will  pay  you. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


BLACK  HAWK  Corn  Shelter. 

.<*?-.<&■    <*aS.  Original  Ordinal 


*S- Write 
A.  H.  PATCH,  Clarkesville,  Tenn. 
Sole  Maker  and  Patentee. 


0:    ~.rTUN     PIPE  "^ 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam.  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-paiuted,  Re-threaded  and  coup- 
lings famished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.166  of  merchan. 
dise  for  HOME,  FARM  AND  FIELD-- 
from  Sheriffs' and  Receivers'  Sales. 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth- 
ing, Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes.  Tools,  Ma- 
chinery, 4c.  4c,  4c,    AT    HALF    PRICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.w-  SmSIcof* 


read  with  interest  alike  by  the  adherents 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Democratic 
candidate's  policy. 

"Can  China  be  Saved?"  is  the  title  of 
an  exhaustive  article  by  Talcott  Williams 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  September. 
Mr.  Williams  possesses  a  rare  fund  of  in- 
formation on  Oriental  subject0,  and  he 
has  a  definite  programme  to  offer  for  the 
solution  of  the  world-problem  in  China. 
Taking  as  a  model  the  Impevial  Customs 
Service,  so  long  and  ably  administered 
by  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Mr.  Williams  pro- 
poses to  organize  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  a  system  of  commissions,  under 
nominally  Chinese  control,  but  officered 
by  Europeans,  just  as  the  customs  service 
is  now  officered.  The  present  Chinese 
civil-service  machine  would  be  retained, 
because  it  is  suited  to  the  temper  and 
needs  of  the  people.  In  the  same  maga- 
zine is  an  able  defense  of  the  missionaries 
in  China  by  the  Rev.  J  as.  S.  Dennis,  D-  D., 
the  author  of  "  Christian  Missions  and 
Social  Progress." 

The  September  New  Lippincott  Maga- 
zine publishes  complete  one  of  the  clev- 
erest society  novels  of  the  year.  It  is 
called  "The  Dissemblers."  The  author, 
Thomas  Cobb,  is  an  Englishman  who  is 
much  appreciated  abroad,  and  his  trans- 
atlantic success  is  likely  to  be  repeated 
in  America.  So  feelingly  does  he  write 
about  Penelope  Darnley  and  her  lovers 
that  one  feels  a  suspicion  that  he  may 
have  personated  one  of  the  lovers  him- 
self—but which  one?  The  orphan,  Pen- 
elope, is  relegated  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  rather  fast  woman  relative  in  Lon- 
don to  await  the  return  of  the  orphan's 
guardian  from  Calcutta.  The  reluctant 
hostess,  whose  waning  charms  suffer  by 
contrast  with  those  of  her  young  guest, 
makes  things  difficult  for  Penelope,  who, 
with  true  ./in  de  siecle  spirit,  takes  matters 
into  her  own  hands  and  escapes  in  a  way 
that  is  disconcerting  to  her  friends.  An 
amusing  feature  of  the  plot  is  a  "nominal 
engagement."  The  guardian,  Sir  Gordon 
Darnley,  who  seems  better  able  to  con- 
trol political  affairs  than  to  manage  a 
woman,  has  his  hands  full,  and  finally 
surrenders. 

Besides  the  complete  novel  there  are 
short  stories  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady,  Cy  Warrnan,  and  R.  V.  Risley. 

"The  Bishop  and  the  Fool,"  by  Mr. 
Brady,  the  favorite  of  old  and  young 
alike,  is  a  missionary  story  of  the  West 
that  is  powerful  and  touching. 

Everybody  enjoys  Cy  Warman's  rail- 
road stories,  and  the  one  in  the  New  Lip- 
pincott for  September  lacks  none  of  the 
characteristics  which  makes  him  popu- 
lar. It  is  called  "  Jack  Farley's  Flying 
Switch." 

An  important  paper  which  should  be 
read  by  every  parent  and  teacher  in  the 
country  is  by  Henry  S.  Pancoast.  "Young 
America  at  the  Gates  of  Literature"  will 
help  many  to  decide  momentous  ques- 
tions which  arise  with  each  schcol  sea- 
son. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Custer,  widow  of  the 
famous  Indian  fighter,  contributes  to  the 
September  number  of  St.  Nicholas  a  sketch 
of  a  boy  nicknamed  "The  Kid,"  with  nu- 


Labor  Saving  Conveniences. 

Success  on  the  farm  to-day  is  largely  propor- 
tioned to  the  saving  of  time  and  labor— which 
means  economy  ot  production— and  not 
higher  prices  for  farm  products.  Probably  no 
single  machine  or  appliance  pa ves  in  the  aggre- 
gate so  much  time  and  bard  laboras  the  mod- 
ern lowdown  handy  na  on.  T  > ke  for  instance 


the  loading  and  hauling  of  manure,  ensilage 
corn,  grain  in  the  straw,  eoru  fodder,  hay,  Ac. 
all  hard  to  load,  the  use  anil  advantages  of  a 
low  down  wagon  are  almost  inestimable.  The 
Electric  Low  Down  Handy  \Vag"n  excels  for 
these  purposes.  Has  the  famous  Electric  steel 
wheels,  is  light,  strong  and  durable.  Write 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  1-16,  Qumcy,.Ill„  for 
catalogue, 


The  Cambridge  Corrugated 
Land  Roller  and  Pulverizer 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 


R.  F.  HARRIS  &  SON,  Charlottesville,  Va 


KENTUCKY  ALUMINUM 
STOCK  LABEL' 

IEST.  LIGHTEST. 
mUHEST,'  CHEAPEST 

'?X  Jackson  &  Ca'%"Z'J'r"fo 


Kentucky  Aluminum  Stock  Labels. 
With  name,  address  and  numbers.  Lightest, 
plainest,  most  secure,  easiest  put  on,  cheapest- 
Cattle  labels,  82  per  100;  sheep  or  hog,  81.75  per 
100.  Leg  bauds.  Jl  per  100.  Plyers,  $1.  For  free 
samples,  address 

F.  H.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Winchester.  Ky. 


Barrel  Stave  Machine 

With  Jointer  and  Cut-off  Saws, 
for  sale.  Price;  $250  00.  Been 
used  but  little,  and  is  tyorth 
$600.00.  Machine  used  for  saw- 
ing oil  barrel  staves. 
W.  M.  WATK1NS,     -     Randolph,  Va. 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
With  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  Sn.oo, 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  steel 
or  rubber  tire.  Send  for  catalogue 
giving  prices  on  wheels  %  to  4  in. 
tread,  with  instructions  for  ordering. 
Rubber  tire  buggies,  86.5.  Buggy  tops, 
$5.90.  Special  grade  wheels  for  repair 
work,  85.50,  if  you  write  to-day. 
Freight  Prepaid.  VI.  V.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


SADLER'S  COW  FETTER 

ra  warranted  to  make  the  worst 
I  ieking  cow  gentle  to  milk  in  two 
days.  There  U  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  nervous  heifers. 
Agents  panted  in  every  town.  Illus- 
trated circulars  .«;ent  free.  Address 

Warren,  Trumbull  County,  0. 
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WAX 


Don't  tie  the  top  of  your 

jelly  »ud  preserve  jars  iu 

the  old  iashioned  way.  .seal 

them  by   the  new,  quick, 

Bly   sure  way— hv 

:,  thin   euatiiia  of  pure,- 

refined  Paraffine  Was 

Has  no  taste  or  odor. 

Is  air  tight   and  acid 

proof.    Easily  applied. 

Useful  iu  a  dozen otber 

ways  about  the  house. 

Full    directions    with 

each  pound  cake. 

Sold  everywhere. 
Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO- 


gunning 


Steel  Roofing 


Wehavpnn  hand  %  Ofm  ennr 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC. 
Bat,  corrugated  or "V" crimped,  a  j    «p 

Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  X  I  -  I  ft 

or  100  square    feet K»  ■  ■   ■  W 

No  other  tool  than  :i  hatchet  or  hamn 

is  required  to  lay  this  roofing. 

with  each  order  sufficient  paint  1 

i).  its  to  la?  ,t,  without  additional  charp 
Write    for    our    free    catalogue    JNo, 

of  cenera!    mere-hand" 


Sherirf's  and  Re 
'■OIK    I'UH  r>   Alt  f 


1  CHIGAGOHQUSEWRECKINGCO. 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


IMMEKira 


bought  by 
k'-iialfsof  others." 


1GQFING, 


ASBESTOS 
PAPERS 

AND 
MATERIALS 


LBend  for  Catalogue  and  Samples.         I 
ASBESTOS  MFG.  CO.,  J 

426  MARKETST.,  PHILA.,    PA.     ^ 

VVWWrWI  WrWVVVVlAAV 


For  POULTRYMEN  ! 

The  "DAISY"  BONE  CUTTERS 

i !  i   Best  iu  tbe  world. 

Gem"  Clover  Cutter.     The  $5 

Shell  and  Corn  Mill,  Farm  Feed 

Mills,  Power  Mills. 
Send  (or  Circular  and  Testimonials. 
WILSON  BROS.,   Easton,  Pa. 


merous  anecdotes  illustrating  the  traits 
that  prove  his  kinship  loan  Indian  ttgnt- 
ing  father.  The  lad  grew  lip  at  an  army 
post  commanded  by  hi?  father,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  Indian  lore  acquired  in  his 
h: ure  of  truancy,  was  able  on  one  occa- 
sion to  save  the  garrison  from  being  Bur- 
prised  by  hostiles.  [nteresting  glimpses 
of  the  Paris  Exposition  are  given  in  an 
article,  by  Grace  W.  Curran,  devoted  es- 
pecially to  the  lighter  aspects  of  the  great 
show.  '  The  pedigree  of  the  clothing  of 
the  present  day  is  traced  back  to  Assy- 
rian times  in  a  paper  hv  George  Mac- 
Adam,  entitled  "About  Clothes." 

"One  Hundred  Years  in  the  White 
House,"  opening  the  September  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  gives  some  highly  inter- 
esting glimpBes  of  t'  e  social  life  of  the 
century,  and  of  the  home  life  of  our 
Presidents  since  the  time  the  Adamses 
moved  into  the  Executive  Mansion  as  its 
first  occupants,  in  November,  1800.  The 
"  Romances  of  Some  Southern  Homes," 
in  the  same  issue,  pictures  the  most  no- 
table historic  mansions  of  the  South,  and 
recalls  the  incidents  which  made  them 
famous— their  brave  men  and  beautiful 
women.  Some  new  anecdotes  attract  fur 
ther  interest  to  the  beloved  Phillips 
Brooks,  as  a  man  and  as  a  preacher. 
They  are  characteristic,  and  exceedingly 
well  told.  Anticipating  the  rather  radi- 
cal change  that  fashion  has  decreed  in 
women's  attire,  ten  special  articles  are 
devoted  to  the  fall  and  winter  modes. 
The  pictorial  features  of  the  September 
Journal  include  a  page  drawing  of  "  Loit 
erers  at  the  Railroad  Station,"  as  A.  B. 
Frost  sees  them  ;  "  The  Wonders  of  Cali- 
fornia Gardens,"  and  the  beauties  of  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  There  are  numerous 
practical  articles  and  much  else  that  is 
helpful  in  the  departments.  By  The 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. One  dollar  a  year;  ten  cents  a 
copy. 

Harpers'  Illustrated  Weekly  is  full  of 
spirited  pictures  of  the  events  happening 
in  China  and  the  East,  and  the  reading 
matter  is  always  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. 

Harpers'  Bazar  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
ladies'  magazines  published  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  convenient  in  size  and  make- 
up, and  the  matter  and  illustrations  are 

good.  

REPORTS. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Division  of  Entomol- 
ogy. Bulletin  25.  Notes  on  the 
Mosquitoes  of  the  United  States. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  R'O.  The  Principal 
Insects  Affecting  the  Tobacco  Plant. 

Crop  Reporter,  August,  1900. 

Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.    Bulletin  01.     Rice. 

Maryland  Experiment  Station,  College 
Park,  Md.  Bulletin  07.  The  Cul- 
ture and  Handling  of  Tobaco. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station.  Agricultu- 
ral College,  Mich.  Bulletin  181.  Soil 
Tests  on  Upland  and  Muck,  Clover 
and  Sand  Lucerne.  Notes.  Wheat 
Improvements. 

Bulletin  1S5.     Fertilizer  Analyses. 


McGORMICK 


WINS 
PARIS. 


The  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine 
Company  ot  Chicago,  has  been  awarded  the 
Grand  Prize  on  Harvesting  Machines  at  the 
Parh  Exposition.  This  is  the  highest 
award. 

The  McCormick  Company  also  received 
the  highest  award,  a  gold  medal,  on  binder 
twine,  for  the  superior  quality  of  its  product. 
Special  twine  machinery  from  the  celebrated 
McCorm  ck  twine  mill  was  exhibited  to  the 
jury  ami  swarded  a  medal 

The  McCormicks  have  received  the 
largest  number  of  awards,  as  well  as  the 
highest  awards  made  to  any  American 
extebitor  In  addition  to  the  Grand  Prize 
on  machines  and  Gold  Medal  on  twine  they 
have  received  two  medals  in  the  department 
of  metallurgy  for  superiority  in  forming 
metals  into  special  parts  for  machines;  in 
the  department  of  machinery  a  medal  for 
factory  machinery,  and  also  silver  and 
bronze  medals  in  other  classes,  six  medals 
in  all,  besides  the  Grand  Prize. 

The  International  juries  of  the  Exposition 
have  recognized  thegreat  revolution  wrought 
by  McCormick  machines  and  this  large  num- 
ber of  awards  is  a  great  triumph  for  America. 
In  addition  to  winning  these  awards,  the 
Gold  Medal  and  200  francs,  the  single  high- 
est  award  for  binders,  was  won  easily  by  the 
McCormick  Binder  at  the  field  trial  at 
Coulommiers  on  July  19,  against  all  comers. 
This  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  trial 
held  in  France  during  the  Exposition  year. 


After  Being  on  the  Market  TEN  YEARS, 

The  ACME  Engine  Still  Leads 

Kor  Churning, 
Cutting  A-  (irind- 
Ing  Feed,  Filling 
Siloes,  Sawing 
Wood,  Elevating 
Water,  and  all 
Farm  and  Gene- 
ral Uses  where 

Small  Power  is 
Required. 


No  Skilled  Engi- 
neer required. 


ROCHESTER  MACHINK  TOOL  WORKS. 
No.  17  Frank  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Mietz  &  Weiss  KEROSENE  ENGINES 

Cheapest  and  sa/eH 
power  known  feu 
pumping  water, 
grlndfng  corn,  sepa- 
rating cream,  sawing 

n I    and  all  power 

purp  .."'■'..       i        end 
for  catalogue. 
A.  MIETZ, 
i.s  Mot)  Street, 
New  York. 
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FARQUHAR 

VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

AND 

A I  All  CENTER 
AJAA    CRAHK 

Rapi'l.  accurate,  st  r«">ir_'  a "l  *^v.n. -£—^>^*~^.i 

■  h    ].:!'/:■  L-:.ip;i.'  .--    S$y 

Engines  on  sills  or  wheel 

Stroiiii  aTi'l  safe.     N.;  Fur-    X  '"' 

explode 

of  Fortat'!*?  JEnu'ines.sinDSjle  UF%g@j      iWtH 

Mills, Threshing  Machines.  '^SJWRy       ^^^23*^ 

Stationary  Engines  and  Boilei 

and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements   generally 

A.B. FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,York,Pa. 

BAILEY'S  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

hours  a  day  and  365  days 
a  year. 

Water  for  House, 
Water  for  Stock. 
Water  for  Irrigation. 
Once  started  costs  on* 
cent  per  month.    As  sim- 
ple as  a  wheelbarrow  and 
as  efficient  as  a  Corliss 
Engine.     Information 
and  instruction  in  plain 
terms.   Prices  on  Ram  or 
com  plete  out fl  t  by  return 
mail.    Address 

PRYfE  W. BAILEY, 
EXPERT  Seneca  Falls,  IT.  T 


if  YOU  want  a  profita- 
ble investment  buy 
WYMAN'S  UP-TO-DATE 
WELL-BORING  MACHINE 
It  makes  loO  or  more 
drops  of  drill  per  min- 
ute and  has  more  good 
points  otherwise  than 
ill  other  makes  of 
trills  combined  Circu- 
lar free. 


E.  WYMSN.  Marlinsburg.  ind. 


USE   LOOMiS' 
LATE  IMPROVED 

"CLIPPER" 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  30  years'  expe- 
rience in  Well  Drilling. 
LOOMIS  &  NVMAN, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Pulverizer,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Roller. 


'  -™w;ryP>  Send  for 
!:l         -S***^  Circulars. 

THE  PETERSON   MFG.  CO.,    Kent,  Ohio. 


1  Axle  Grease  tb^woVm.  ^ 

0  Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  ac-  d 
\  tuolly  outlasting  3  bxs.  any  other  brand.  ^ 
9  Not  affected  by  beat,  #*-Get  the  Genuine.  W 
i^%,FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  *%/<i 

1  SILOS 

JkI  HOW  TO  BUILD  ask 

*=*«=*'       WIlllsMS  n!FS.  CO..  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  St.  An- 
thony Park.  Minn.  Bulletin  68.  Sub- 
Experiment  Farm:-.  Reports  of  Pro- 
gress at  Sab  Stations. 

Missouri  Horticultural  Society,  L.  A. 
Goodman,  Secretary,  West  Port. 
Mo.  Report  of  Condition  of  Apple 
Crop. 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  King- 
ston. R.  I.  Bulletin  09.  A  Study 
of  Plant  Adaptations. 

Virginia  Weather  Service,  Richmond, 
Va.     Report  for  July,  1900. 

West  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  Mor- 
gautown,  W.  Va.  Bulletin  66.  Fruit 
Diseases  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

Crawford's  July  Report  on  Strawberries 
for  1900.  Published  by  M.  Crawford 
&  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls.  0. 

"Sang"  or  Ginseng.  Cultural  directions 
by  II.  F.  Kelsey,  Boston,  Mass. 

CATALOGUES. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. 
Seedsmen, Seeds  and  Bulbs  for  Fall  Plant- 
ing. This  will  be  found  a  most  useful 
Catalogue  at  this  Eeason  of  the  year,  as  it 
contains  full  and  complete  information 
as  to  the  various  crops  which  can  be 
planted  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden 
in  the  fall.  It  is  especially  explicit  on 
the  subject  of  winti  r  forage  crops,  whic' 
are  likely  to  be  so  much  ne< 

W.  W.  Bentley.Weldon,  Pulaski  Co., 
Va.    Catali  a  le  of  Shorthi  n   t  tile  to  be 
sold  by  auction  at  Weldoi 
12,  1900. 

Osgood  Scale  Co.,  BiDghampti  n.  N.  V. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Scales.  T 1 1  i - 
company  will  send  copy  of  this  Cata- 
logue to  all  who  will  write  lor  it  and  re- 
fer to  the  Southern  Planter. 

The  Meitz  &  Weiss  Gas  and  Kerosene 
Engine  manufactured  by  August  Meitz, 
128  Mott  Etreet,  N.  Y.  This  pamphlet 
describes  lids  pngine  fully. 

Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.  Cata 
loguc  ol  Winter  Wheat,  Grass  Seeds  and 
Vegetable  Seeds  for  fall  and  wintei 
planting. 

Kevstone  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sterling 
[11.  Corn  Husker  and  Fodder  Shredde) 
and  Fodder  Shredder  and  Snapper. 

McCORMICK  VICTORIOUS  IN 
FRANCE. 
The  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  just  received  won! 
from  Paris  that  the  Gold  Medal  and  200 
francs,  the  single  highest  award  for  bind- 
ers, was  won  by  the  McCormick  Machines 
at  the  field  trial  at  Coulommiers  on 
July  19,  against  all  comers.  This  is  the 
greatest  and  most  important  trial  held  in 
France  during  the  Exposition  year. 

WIRE  FENCING. 

The    Kansas   Steel   and    Wire  Works, 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  are  advertising  their 

well  known  field  and  hog  fencing.     S  ind 

for  circulars  and  prices. 

S  VX  JOSE  SCALE 
And  other  insects  can  be  controlled  by 
using  1  rood's  Caustic  Potash  Soap.    See 
adv.   of   Jas.    Good,    Philadelphia.    Pa., 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


l8K0>M<l^#WP[flBP^«iii'™M 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

25  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.    Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 

1.8    NORTH   ST.  KOKOMO.  INO.,  U    S.  A 


If  You  Want  Wsre 


isSFENCE!*^ 


not  made  by  a  trust,  you  can  get  it  In  Page  Fences. 
PAGE  WOVKH  WIRK  Fl  M  K.  CO..  ADRIAN.  UK  II. 

STRONGEST 

Buli- 

!^S?SSKS!8!  tigbt.   Sold  to  the  RuSerat  mwleiala 

CCHl.il'  SCIUNll  FEME  CO. 
•■:-,^.»..I^jtfl  Tlr.xSS.  VYlncbfster,  Indiunn,  U.S.  A. 


and  R.pjin  any  1 

Slay,  old  barb  wire  lence. 

Pi>:-lii:hl,  12  1"  20  cents  per  rod, 

55.00.     Special  price  to  first. 

1.  HAYS.  MONMOUTH.  ILL 


sFENCEF 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  I   , 

Half  cost  of  Netting;  rr  niif  7  V  /  \/\ 

Kequires  tew  posts,  no!  LHUL  I.  A  I.  A./-A 
tails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  V  V  7  V  Y~\. 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid  V  \  /  V  /  X 
KANSAS  STEEL  A  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GR1CBLTBRAL-LIME 


A  I 
$1.00  PER  TON. 
Fellsworth  Lime  Works, 
REEVES  CATT.Agt..Bodley,  Augusta  Co.,  Va. 
Also  No.  1  Rock  Lime  for  building.    Send 
for  card  with  price-list. 


A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  hack  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 
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DEDEMCK'S  HAY  PRESSES 

bale  nearly  a)i  t. 

world. Si*nj£or  free  Illustrated  catalog. 

Address  P.  a.  DtUKKlCK'S  SONS' 
Fn„         J.     B9Tivuli  Street, 
Lte»fa,       H.  Altai*.  N.  Y 

Strong,    figEtc??  The  Pioneer— It  still 
l  ley;! 


BALE  YOUR  HAY 
It   .v:ll    :  '.;--■         -:U-   .■  ,1   Mi     ■  .   :,;.      Hats  and 

i-  .  .      ... 


"C|    I"  BALING  PRESS. 

The  EL- I  ': 

COLLINS  "PLOW  CO.     IISJ  Hampshire  St.,  QL'I.Vl .  ILL. 


™^<rfcALLSIEEL 

m.^Vfr****  STEEL 


(ata.logu£ 

FAMOUS 

->  MFG.CO. 

©      CHICAGO.  U.S.A 


^s$J\.  &■ 


c>PtCJl&L  PRICES  ./;.'- 


/  OSGOOD,!; 


SCALE     CO., 

lS7CenlralSt. 
BINCHAMTON.N    Y. 


WANTED  0^£!il!lI^[!IL^i!I5I?J[i 


Must  be  sober  and  married  His  wife 
to  be  a  butter  maker.  Write,  giving 
references,  stating  salary  expected,  to 

Box  555,  Richmond,  Va 


Farm  Manager  Wanted 

One  who  thoroughly  understands 
raising  and  curing  hay  and  attending 
to  stock.  Singe  man  preferred  Ad- 
dress, giving  references,  to 

Dr.    C,   care  Southern    Planter. 


lit  e^To.  For  33  Tears  we  have  been  train- 
^m^  PRAM'S* 5AS-  i"S  7°™S  mt*  and  w™cn  «« 
?  rf*g^»    b^^JBBiS  business.    Only  bus.  col. in  Ya. 


owning  its  building — a  grand 
new  one.  Up  to  date.  Highh  en- 
dorsed. Tnoronghly  reliable.  Ko 
Tacauons.   Catalogue  free. 


Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 


(State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College! 

AT  BLACKSBURG,  VA. 
A  Southern  Institute  of  Technology. 

Thirty  instructors.     Thoroughly  equipped 
shops,  laboratories,  and  infirmary.    Farm  of 
four  hundred  acres.    Steam  heating  and  elec- 
trlo  lights  in  dormitories.    Degree  courses  In 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Civil,   Mechanical 
and  Elect  ileal  Engineering,  Applied  Chemis- 
try and  General  Science,    shorter  courses  in 
calAgricultureand  practical  M< 
Total  cost     of    session    of    nine    months, 
including     tuition     and     other    fees,    board, 
washing,    text-bnoks.    medical    attendance, 
i  <>m   u>  State  students, 
ptember 
and  other  Information, 
apply  to      J.  M.  McBRYDE.  Ph.  D..  LL.  0..  Pres. 


PAINT  TALKS— XXXI. 
Moral  Aspect  op  Paint. 

Then  t  of  the  paint  ques- 

tion that  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon 
in  these  articles,  'it  ie  an  aspect  which, 
tin. ugh  intangible  and  indefinite,  is  nev- 
i  B8  very  important,  since  it  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  we 
are  good  or  bad  citia 

Any  one  will  readily  admit  thatsloven- 
and  carelessness  in 
dicate  a  lower  mental  and  moral  stand 
ard  than  the  opposite  qualities  of  neat 
ness,  orderliness  and  exactitude,  but 
fewer  persons  realize  the  indirect  influ- 
ence of  surroundings  in  developing  one 
or  the  other  set  of  qualities.  Children 
brought  up  amid  untidiness  will  natur- 
ally develop  untidy  habits,  while  to 
those  accustomed  to  neatness  in  their  sur- 
roundings, neatness  will  become  a  second 
nature. 

Now,  paint  or  the  lack  of  paint,  is  one 
of  the  physical  facts  with  which  we  are 
brought  into  intimate  and  constant  asso- 
ciation: Good,  cheerful,  clean,  attractive 
paint  implies  so  many  other  things  that 
are  good  and  thrifty  that  it  is  almost  safe 
to  say  that  the  owners  of  a  well-painted 
property  are  good  neighbors,  good  citi- 
zens, and  generally  energetic,  active, 
tidy  and  pleasant  people ;  while  the  re- 
verse may  to  a  degree  be  inferred  of  peo- 
ple who  are  careless  about  paint.  A 
slovenly  condition  uf  buildings  as  to 
paint  implies  a  down-at-the-heels,  shift- 
less way  of  running  things  in  other  re- 
spects. 

The  paint  question,  therefore,  has  a 
moral  as  well  as  an  economic  bearing. 
That  it  pays  in  pocket  to  keep  a  prop- 
erty well  painted,  no  one  that  has  con- 
sidered the  matter  can  doubt,  but  that  it 
pays  in  moral  results  is  not  so  readily 
perceived  at  first  sitrht. 

Here,  then,  are  two  cogent  reasons  for 
liberality  in  the  use  of  paint.  When  it 
comes  to  the  practical  point  of  getting 
the  best  returns,  tangible  and  intangi'de. 
for  the  money,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
finding  that  paint  which  will  relatively 
cost  the  least,  look  the  best,  and  last  the 
longest.  The  thrifty  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  pretty  well  settled  that  problem, 
as  is  shown  by  the  growth  of  the  combi- 
nation paint  industry. 

This  industry  was  made  possible  bv  the 
discovery  of  the  paint  properties  of" Zinc 
White  fifty  years  or  more  ago.  Before 
that  date  Nature  did  most  of  the  paint- 
ing for  people  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. Lead  was  expensive  and 
lived,  and  to  keep  his  house  looking 
neat  was  beyond  the  means  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen.  Now  there  is  no  excuse 
for  shabbiness ;  paints  based  on  zinc 
white  are  cheap,  beautiful  and  lasting, 
and  only  shiftlessness  or  ignorance  can 
explain  the  want  of  good  paint  on  a 
building.  .Stanton  Dodley. 

.S\YV   MILLS. 

The  De  Loach  Mill  Manufacturing  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  about  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  saw  mills  in  the  South,  In 
another  column  will  be  found  their  ai- 
vertiseuient.     Get  their  catalogue. 


Saw  Mills, 


■ 

.Mills,  Planers, 
.   rs.LaibMllls, 
Grinding  Mills.  Water  Wheels.  Billng  P 

etc.  i  nit  saw  M'll  cuts  2,000  feet  per  dav  with 
4  li.  p.  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Fiict 
Works  and  Champion  '•  I 
ahead  of  all  others;  the  only  Saw  Mill  sold 
all  over  the  world.  Bend  for  large  catalogue 
and  state  just  what  is  wanted,  DbLOACB 
Mill  M'F'G  Co  .  Box  DO.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


be  controlled   by  using 

Good's  Caustic  Potash  Whale 
Oil  Soap.  Xo.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  en- 
tomologists. This  soap  is  a  fertilizer  as  well 
as  Insecticide.  -t0  lb.  kegs.  $-j..v>:  100  lb.  kegs, 
«.50.  Half  barrels.  LTO  lbs.,  at  sv2c  per  lb.; 
barrels,  Jii  lbs.,  at  SVe.  Large  quantities, 
special    rates,      send    for   circular. 


930-11  N.  Front  St., 


JAMES   GOOD. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Chamberlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Olean.  N.  V„  0.  8.  A. 


This  machine  nvill  ivork  as 
no  other  typewriter  ivorks  : 
more  easily,  more  swiftly, 
longer  and  better;  because 
it's  a 

cRemington 


ttTCKOFF,  SEAMAN'S  &  BENEDICT, 
327  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Remington  Standard  Typewriter  Co. 

RICHMOND,   VIRGINIA, 
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Virginia  Farms 

All  prices  and  sizes.    Free  list  ou  application. 
WNI.  B.  PIZZINI  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

ClfcJP  TiGMQ  In  the  great  fruit,  grain  and 
rlNL   rCniJlO  stock  section  of  VIRGINIA. 

Best  climate  and  water  In  the  U.  S.  Near 
great  markets,  with  best  educational  advan- 
tages.   For  further  information,  address 

Sam'l  B.  Woods,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

VIRGINIA  FARIAS 

$3  PER  ACRE  AND   UPWARDS. 

Easy   Payments.     Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  E.  CRAWFORD  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Four  Blue  GrassStock  Farms 

In  Sm vth,  Washington,  and  Wythe  Couuties, 
Virginia.  Fine  for  Grazing,  Farming  and 
Fruit  Growing.  For  particulars,  call  on  or 
write 

GEO.  W.  RICHARDSON.  Marion.  Va. 

CflD   CAI  E  ?   A  RICE  LITTLE  HOME  IN 

run  PULE  ■  the  '■""-T"' 

227  acres  of  land.  Comfortable  larm-house. 
Necessary  out-buildings.  Good  orchard, 
garden,  pastures,  etc.  Conveniently  located, 
and  pergectly  healthy.    Address  at  once 

G.  F.  COX,  Irwin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE 


A  BEAUTIFUL  HOME 
AND  FARM 


In  sight  of  Richmond,  Va.  Improve- 
ments Srst-c'.as3.  Society,  the  best. 
Healthy.     Big  future.     Address 

OAK  SHADE, 

Care  Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va 

"E/\p  Co  1a  Farm  of  ,0°  Acres, 
rUi  ddlC    Near  Crewe,  Va. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  Ry.  has  its 
shops  at  this  point.  House  of  3  rooms, 
nice  shade.  One  mile  from  town. 
Price,  $850. 

"BARGAIN,"  care  So.  Planter. 


For  Sale 


A  RAPPAHANNOCK 
FARM  18  miles  below 
Fredericksburg,  containing  750  acres,  600  under 
cultivation  or  in  grass,  400  lifts,  well  watered 
and  in  good  condition.  Dwelling  with  11 
rooms;  best  water  in  yard;  grounds  and 
view  very  fine.  Healthy.  8  acres  in  fruit.  In 
a  mile  of  two  wharves,  and  in  four  hours  run 
of  Washington.  Terms  liberal. 
W.  R.  TAYLOR.  Comorn  P.  0..  King  George,  Co..Va. 


FOR  SALE 

Farm  in  Halifax  Co.,  Va. 

1%  miles  from  main  line  Southern  Ry.  500 
acres;  425  clear,  75  timber.  Main  dwelling,  7 
rooms,  frome,  kitchen  and  out-houses,  situ- 
ated in  grove.  Mile  from  Scottshurg.  8  miles 
from  So.  Boston.  Three  schools  in  neighbor- 
hood; four  [churches.  Land  adapted  princi- 
pally to  wheat,  corn  and  tobacco.  Good 
water.    Price,  $4,250.    Apply  to 

W.  W.  WILLIAMSON.  Danville,  Va. 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num 
bers  can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS  PUMPING 
AND  POWER  ENGINE. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  of  our  read- 
ers who  have  occasion  to  use  a  pumping 
engine,  and  who  will  therefore  be  inter- 
ested in  a  brief  description  of  the  Mietz 
&  Weiss  engine  for  pumping  and  power 
purposes,  using  kerosene  oil  or  gas,  and 
manufactured  by  A.  Mietz,  No.  128  Mott 
street,  New  York  city.  The  three  sizes 
manufactured  have  an  approximate  capa- 
city ranging  from  500  to  2,000  gallons  per 
hour,  and  the  maker  points  out  that  the 
success  of  an  engine  getting  into  the 
hands  of  persons  not  familiar  with  the 
use  of  machinery  is,  in  the  first  place, 
due  to  its  automatic  action.  Its  construc- 
tion embodies  the  latest  improvements, 
including  the  compression  of  the  fuel, 
and  the  compression  and  the  burning  of 
the  mixture  of  air  and  fuel.  These,  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  exhaust,  are  all  per- 
formed at  a  single  turn  and  in  the  most 
direct  and  simple  manner.  He  has,  in 
designing  the  pumping  engine,  placed  the 
responsibility  on  its  mechanism  rather 
than  on  the  user.  A  closed  copper  tank 
or  oil  receiver  is  firmly  screwed  to  the 
cylinder  and  has  a  capacity  to  run  the 
engine  for  ten  hours.  From  this  tank 
the  kerosene  is  forced,  by  means  of  a 
small  pump,  directly  into  the  cylinder, 
and  there  vaporized  and  mixed  with  air 
for  combustion.  The  resulting  pressure, 
acting  directly  on  the  piston,  constitutes 
the  driving  force.  Some  of  the  other 
points  the  maker  refers  to  are  the  en- 
closed crank-shaft,  excluding  dust  and 
dirt,  the  absence  of  cams,  valves  and  side 
shafts,  doing  away  with  all  danger  to 
inexperienced  attendants,  the  rigidity  of 
the  crank-shaft  bearings,  the  perfect 
lubrication,  and  the  prevention  of  smell 
caused  by  leakage  past  piston,  which  is 
noticeable  in  open  cylinder  engines  by  a 
disagreeable  odor,  and  cleanliness  and 
silent  and  smooth  running. 

Kansas,  in  celebration  of  the_  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  her  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  Territory,  proposes  to  hold  in 
1904,  at  Topeka,  her  capital  city,  an  inter- 
State  Exposition,  to  which  the  world  will 
be  invited.  A  strong  organization  has 
been  effected  to  plan  and  carry  forward 
the  undertaking,  and  the  preliminary 
work  has  already  vigorously  begun.  F. 
D.  Coburn,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Board 
of  Agriculture,  is  the  present  head  of  the 
directory,  and  Capt.  H.  M.  Phillips,  of 
Topeka,  is  the  secretary  having  matters 
directly  in  charge.  The  promoters  of  the 
enterprise  promise  that  Kansas,  through 
this  1904  exposition,  will  reveal  herself 
to  the  world  in  an  attractive  light  hith- 
erto little  suspected  by  those  who  at  a 
distance  have  unwittingly  regarded  her 
as  merely  a  part  of  the  wild  and  woolly 
West.  An  exposition  showing  the  trans- 
formation wrought  in  this  great  agricul- 
tural empire  in  the  half  century,  and  of 
her  attainments  in  that  time,  must  per- 
force excite  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  civilization. 

ANGORA    GOATS. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  regarding 
them  is  advertised  on  outside  cover  of 
this  issue. 


OPOANIZED„a^ 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

ASSETS,     -    $800,000. 


Wm. 

E.  B 

oir  ctors  : 

H.  Palmer,           D.  O.  Davis, 
Addison,              Wm.  Josiah  Leake, 
W.  Otto  Nolting. 

WM. 
W.  H 

H.  PALMER, 
MCCARTHY, 

President. 
Secretary. 

" NORFOLK,  VA"— Near  the  Sea. 

There  are  cheap  and  beautiful  homes  in 
16  "Sunny  South,"  near  the  sea,  and 
<3ar  that  thriving  seaport  city,  Norfolk, 
'Ta.,  for  thousands  of  people  who  want 
ippy  homes  in  a  mild,  healthful,  and  de- 
jatral  climate,  a  kind  and  productive  soil, 
io  very  best  markets  in  the  world,  the 
->ry  lowest  freight  rates,  good  social,  edu- 
<j:ional,  and  religious  privileges,  and  the 
reatest  number  of  other  both  natural  and 

juired  advantages,  to  be  found  in  any 
>'her  one  Bection  of  the  Union. 

The  "Cobnuoopia  "  tells  you  all  a»out 
■ta  beautiful  section  of  country  around 
I  irfolk,  Va.  Send  for  (free)  sample  copies. 

address  "Cornucopia,"  212  Main  St., 
Norfolk,  Va. 


We  Bind.*. 

Your  Magazines,  Southern . . 
Planters,  or  any  other  books 

Prices  Low. 
Satisfactory  work  guaranteed. 

urn        Job  Printing  Neatly  Executed. 

S,  B.  ADKINS  &  CO,, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


hg^^  ror  urui 

peley 


For  Drunkenness  and 
Drug  Using. 


confidential. 

THE 

KEELET 

INSTITUTE. 

Dept.  r.. 

Qreensboro.H.fl. 


MIN  RCAS  and  HOUDONS.  To  save  fetd 
and  room,  I  will  sell  during  the  early 
fall  months  pure  cockerels  and  pullets  at  75c. 
each,  when  shipped,  and  50c.  when  called  for. 
May  have  al.-o  a  few  Barred  Rock  cockerels. 
These  prices  lor  Sept.  and  Oct.  only. 

A.  G.  Hill,  Huon  P.  O..  Louisa  Co.,  Va. 
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Barred  P.  Rocks 

All  sizes  and  ages. 

Pit  Games  s^lz.10 

JOHNSON  4  '.OODE.  Boydton,  Va. 
FOR  SALE -Best  Strains 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

Cockerels  and  pullets  at  very  low 
prices,  if  promptly  taken.     Satis 
foci  ion  or  money  refunded. 
W.  C.  NOWIIN,       -"      Spout  Spring,  Va. 

~~~ I  Cottage  Poultry  Yards.  I 

Black  Langshans 

■  ■EXCLUSIVELY.. 

Young  sock  now  ready.  Cockerels  from 
81.00.  Trios  not  akin  "  Price  according 
to  points.     Eass  S1.00  per  settinir. 

M.  A-  OLSEY,  Coleman's  Falls.  Va 

OLD    DOMINION     PROLIFIC    LAYING 
STRAIN  of 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Yonng  stock  ready  t  -   pteniber 

1st    All  stockgauranteed  pureand  bred  for 
utility.  Correspondence  cheerfully  ant 

Old  Dotniuiou  j     h     SLEDD 

Poultry  Yards.  Negro  Arm,  Va. 

rox- HOUNDS 

Two  litters  Foxhound  Poppies  whelped 
in  July.  Best  Virginia  and  Kentuckv 
strains.     Cheap.     Address 

W.   Z.  JOHNSTONE, 

Box  66,  Lexington,  Va. 

A  DEVON  HERD!". 

Thoroughbred  and  a  few  grades,  in 
good  condition,  about  10  head. 

Cheap,  if  sold  this  month. 

Come  and  see  them 
M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO  ,  Fredericksburg  Va. 


ROCK  HILL  FARM.       | 

....Shorthorns,  f 
Poland-Chinas,  j 

£  Also  Rose  Comb  < 

I    Brown  Leghorns.  j 

S   B.  B.  BUCHANAN,  Brownsburgf,  Va.   \ 

^Ar\rV>rVSAArVNA>>»\r%rVSr\rVNrV^rSr* 


THE  ACME  ENGINE. 

We  invite  i  of  our  readers 

to  the  Rochester  (X.  Y.    Ma  hi: 
il  of  their  cele 
This  is  one  of  tl 
Engines  fir  farm  power  on  the  market. 

■   adapted  for  churni: 
ting  and  grinding  feed,  filling  silos,  saw- 
d  and  other  uses  requiring  small 
Send   for  catalogues  and  other 
particulars. 

DEDERICK  STEEL  FRAME  FULL 

CIRCLE  PRESS. 
The  old  style  box  hay  press,  when  it 
was  invented  by  P.  K.  Dederick,  practi- 
cally revolutionized  the  hay  trade.     But 
a  still  greater  revolution  was  effected   by 
Mr  Dederick's  invention  of  the  Perpetual 
or  Continuous  Baling  Press,  the  first  sac 
cessful  horiz  ntal  pros-,  and  the  first  to 
pack  and  complete  a  bale  in  charges  with 
a  reciprocating  traverser.     It  produces  a 
small  compact  bale,  which  takes  np  little 
room  in  a  grain  ear.  and  consequently  is 
eon  _[■:.•.  *;    :.h    :  I'j.p  ,  .      in    ;. 'van  i.v:e 
which  every  dealer  an  1  shipper  readily 
appreciates.     Mr.  Dederick  has  invented 
a  great  variety  of  baling  presses  for  every 
or  hand 
:  frames.  The 
panying illustration  shows  the  Ded- 


iteel  Frame  Full  Curie  Press,  with 
an  automatic  feeder,  which  greatly  les- 
sens the  labor  of  its  operation.  It  has  a 
record  of  pressing  considerably  over  -•' 
tons  of  hay  in  an  hour.  It  mak*i  bales 
from  85  to  175  ponn  Is,  and  the  bales  are 
of  such  uniform  smoothness  and  even- 
ness that  they  invariably  bring  the  top 
market  price.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  well-baled  hay  will  always  command 
a  higher  price  than  hay  of  even  better 
quality,  but  roughly  baled.  T  e  Dede- 
rick Baling  Presses  have  been  recognized 
as  the  leader  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury—a position  which  their  manufactu- 
rers intend  to  maintain  at  all  hazards. 
Their  catalog  is  full  of  practical  points  on 
pressing.  Send  to  P.  K.  Dederic 
Albany.  New  York,  for  a  free  copy,  men- 
tioning this  paper. 

THE  BOXERS  OF  CHINA 

Are  attempting  to  solve  a  gigantic  prob- 
lem, but  they  are  going  about  it  in  the 
wrong  way  and  will  never  succeed.  Some 
people  in  this  country  seem  to  think  that 
I  hey  have  as  great  a  puzzle  on  their  hands 
in  selecting  a  location  for  a  home.  They 
will  certainly  go  about  it  in  the  wrong 
way  unless  they  inspect  the  beautiful 
_'  country  on  the  line  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Hilwanki  111  Railway  in 
Marinette  Co..  Wis.,  wl  r  the  crops  are  of 
the  best,  work  plenty,  fine  markets,  ex- 
cellent climate,  pure.  BOfl  water;  land 
sold  cheap  and  on  long  time.  \Y.  y  rent 
a  farm  when  you  can  buy  one  for  less 
than  vou  pay  for  rent.'  Address  C.  E. 
Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


Dorset  Sheep 

Have  a  tew  choice  rams 
and  rim  lambs  let  t.  Only 
good  stock  s^Id. 

Poultry  Plant for  sale  at 


about  one 
halt    cost.       6o  acres   good 
land ;   new   and    convenient 
buildings;  capacity,    1000 
hens  and  5C00  chicks. 

Wishing  to  devote  entire 
time  to  other  departments 
and  matters,  I  offer  a  great 
bargain  to  insureaquicksale. 

GREEN  BIDGE  FARM,  Salem,  Va. 

WALTER  WATSON. 


fur 


flx 


DERKSHIRES 

%M  S  weeks  old  BERKSHIRE   BOAR    PIGS,  by 
^^  "BILTMC  D    of    the  un- 

beaten -KING  LONGFELLOW,"  an  l  oul  of 
-.     Entitled  to  : 

"irking  stock. 

R.  S.  CAMERON, 

WARE  VIEW  FARM,   GLOUCESTER,  VA. 


THOMPSON  &  TRIMBLE, 

SWOOPE,  AUGUSTA  CO.,  VA. 

8^3  Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
^  Shropshire  Sheep. 

...CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


ELLERSLIE  FARM^-*. 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

AND  SHORTHORX  CATTLE, 

Pure  Southdown  Sheep 

and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

For  Sale         R.J.  HANCOCK  &  St  >N, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 


Choic-e  Poland-Chinas 

I  oflfer  8  head  of  TOP  POLAND-CHINA 

PIGS  1 4  sows  and  4  boars)   4  months  old, 

eligible  to  registry  and  strictly  first  class, 

at  $5.00  each,  if  taken  soon.   Order  quick. 

E.  T.  ROBINSON,  Lexington,  Va. 


ESSEX  R/GS 

From  registered  fork  of  best 
strains.  From  famous  Richard 
Peters'  stock  of  <ieorgia.  Ready 
for  shipment  10  per 

pair.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
L.  G.  JOXES.    lloihaiiisi.  X.  O. 
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ft  Filston  Farm 
Jerseys—^ 

Have  been  bred  for  milk 
for  many  years. 

If  you  are  < K-sir.  us  of  improving 

the  yield  of  yoni  herd  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thrifry  bail  calf,  hand- 
some arid  fashionably  bred,  write 


to 


ASA  B.  GARDINER,  Jr.,  Manager, 

Glencoe.  Md 


Thebnlls  from  this  farnihav«be  n 
sold  to  the  very  best  herds  in  the 
South. 

Also  some  very  fine  Berkshires 
now  ready  for  delivery,  sired  by 
our  imported  B  rkshire  Storm 
King;  from  sows  by  Lord  Wind- 
sor, imported  ;  by  Collegian,  im- 
ported ;  and  by  King  Longfellow 

We  m     '.ai  ttl   '  Book  of  the  Herd" 
on  req  • 

SWIFf   CHEEK  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM. 


jg3mJm 


THOROUGHBRED 


JE.SEK  HEIFERS 

and  BULLS. 


FOR  BADE  AT  HARD  PAN  PRICES. 

Blood  of  the  famous  Stoke  Pogis,  St. 
Lambert  and  Coomassie  blended.  Paying 
special  attention  to  breeding  my  cattle.  I  have 
reached  a  degree  of  excellence  not  surpassed 
by  any  herd  in  the  State.  POLAND-CHINA 
Pigs  always  on  hand.  Write  for  what  you 
want. 

T.  P.  BRASWELL,  Prop.,  Battleboro,  N.  C. 

..We  Offer  a  Fine  Lot  of.. 

JERSEY,  GUERNSEY 
and  DEVON  CATTLE 

^-FOff  SALE. 

BERKSHIRE  pigs  from  registered  sows, 
by  boars  direct  from  imported  stock. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  Brown  Leghorn 
and  Indian  Game  chickens  now  ready 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO.  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

FOR    SALE. 

DEVON  BULL  CALF  (Jan'y)  regis- 
tered.  HAMPSHIREDOWN  Ram 
Lambs.  BRONZE  and  WILD  Tur- 
keys. BLACK  LANGSHANS. 
COL.  DORKINGS,  &c,  &c. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  from  first 
importation  to  U.  S.  in  1894  and 
four  strains  of  imported  blood 
since. 

Box  16,  Orange,  Va.      RORT.  J.  FiRJER^ 

nd  Regis- 
STALLION,    six    year- 
old,  solid  color.  Bound,  5nre,oandsome,  Weighs 
about  1250  lbs.,  and  is  elegantly  bred.  A  grand 
animal.    Special  terms  to  8  tanners' club. 
"A,"  care  Planter. 


NEW  FEATURES  IN"  HUSKERS  AND 
SHREDDERS. 

The  scarcity  of  'nay  in  m 
this  year  has  stimulated  nnu 
in  corn-husking  and  shredding  m 

As  the  first  successful 
shredder  ever  built  was  put  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  Keystone  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Sterling,  111.,  and  they  stiil  m 
ture  the  largest  lines  of  these  machines 
in  the  world,  we  believe  our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  noting  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  1900"  Keystone"  mode'-. 

The  shredding  head  of  this  machine 
forms  a  solid  steel  and  iron  cylinder,  en- 
circled by  doable  spirals  of  saws.  Being 
continuous  from  end  to  end,  and  cutting 
every  part  of  the  feeding  space  2,000  times 
each  minute,  these  steel  saw  blades  effec- 
tually prevent  any  part,  of  the  corn 
from  passing  through  without  being 
thoroughly  shredded. 

The  shredded  fodder  passes  over  a  sep- 
arator .-creen,  extending  about  half  the 
length   of    the    machirre.     Any    shelled 
coin  is  thus  sifted  out,  cleaned  b 
and  delivered  into  sack-. 

A  vain  ng 

new  "Keystone"  wind    stacker   ■ 

ilder.  The  oai  r  er  pipe  of 
this  "blower"  can  le  quickly  adjusted 
to  any  height  without  bendir 
ping  the  machine.  Ti  rui 
parativeh  little  power,  for  the  fan  always 
raighl  pipe  to  blow  through.  A 
slight  turn  at  the  upper  end  gives  ihe 
pipe  all  necessary  side  adjustment. 

The  ears  of  corn  are  snapped  from  the 
stalks  by  the  feed  rolls,  which  are  rnade 
d  th   ir  famous  "suregrip"  model,  and 
travel  350  lineal  feet  a  minute. 

In  the  husking  device  long  iron  rollers, 
;  with  screws,  revolve  together  in 
pairs  and  form  an  inclined  plane  onto 
which  the  ears  fall.  The  protruding 
beads  of  the  screws  catch  the  husks,  p  ill 
them  between  the  rollers,  and  rapidly 
tear  them  from  the  ears. 

A  wide  range  of  adjustments  makes 
this  device  very  effective  for  good  work. 
regardless  of  conditions,  and  although 
quite  simple,  it  gives  the  bes-  results  yet 
obtained  by  machinery  in  this  field. 

These  Keystone  machines,  the  result 
of  fourteen  years  experience,  are  not  bur- 
dened by  unnecessary  weight  or  useless 
devices,  but  are  powerfully  built  of  the 
best  materials,  and  fully  guaranteed. 
They  are  made  in  several  sizes  to  fit  any 
need,  from  a  two- roll  to  the  monster 
twelve-roll  size. 

A  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  these 
huskers  and  shredders  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  one  requesting  it. 

'TAKE  HEED  WILL  SURELY 
SPEED." 

Be  sure  to  heed  the  first  symptoms  of 
indigestion,  nervousness  and  impure  blood 
and  thus  avoid  chronic  dyspepi 
vous  prostration,  and  all  the  evils  pro- 
duced by  bad  blood.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
is  your  safeguard.  It  quickly  sets  the 
Stomach  right,  strengthens  and  quiets  the 
nerves,  purities,  enriches  and  vitalizes  the 
blood,  and  keeps  up  the  health  tone. 

All  liver  ill-  are  cured  by  Hood's  Pills. 

Satan  trembles  when  he  sees  the  weak- 
est saint  upon  his  knees. — Cowper. 


Tamwsrth  and 


J.  C.  GRAVES,  Barb 


A  few  nice  PIGS 
for  sa  I  e  of  each 
kind,  entitled  to 
registration. 

ille,  Va. 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  YOU! 

I  ofl'er  far  -ale  ■■  FREE  COINAGE," 

a  pure  bred  JERSEY   BOLL,  2C  years 

old.     Parents  great  butter  producers, 

S00  lbs.  butter  per  year.  For 

further  informa'ion,  address 

W.   B.    GATES, 
Evergreen  Stock  Farm,       Rice's  Depot,  Va. 


BEING    OVE.  STOCKED,    I   offer 
thoroughbred 

..POLAND-CHINA  PIGS.. 

at $5.00 per  pair,  f.  o.  b.   Fully  guaranteed. 
J.  E.  CATLIN,  Greensboro,  N.C. 


..ESTABLISHED  1856.. 

Im7™  HEBEFORDS 

FOR  SALE— Four  Bulls  from 
Six  to  Ten  Months  Old. 

WH.  D.  MERRYMAN.        -        -        I'ockeysville.  Md. 


A  BARGAIN 

For  sale  a  KENTUCKY  SADDLE  STAL- 
LION.     As  pretty  as  a  picture,    [deal  gentle- 

man's  saddle  horse.    Al  ill  attract 

attention  anywhere.       For    photo.,  pedigree 
and  full  particulars,  addons 

X91,Car    of  Southern  Planter. 


FOR  SALE. 


80  cents  per  busnel,  f.  o.  b  ,  Rapidan,  Va. 

Yield  25  bushels  3  years  running. 
Apply  to  Edgar  Freeman,   Rapidan,  Va. 


F 


ARMERS'I 
LIBRARY  ■ 
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SOUTHERN  PLANTER, 
VEGETABLE  GROWING 

IN  THE  SOUTH,  $1.25 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND,  $1.25 
FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  -  $2.00 
TOBACCO: 

How  to  Raise  it,  etc.,  25 

FOOD  FOR  PLANTS,   -     -  10 

$5.35 

All  for  $4.50. 

THE  SOUTHERN    PLANTER, 

RICHMOND.  VA. 


When    you    write    to   an   advertiser, 
mention  The  Southern  Plaster 
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A  SENSIBLE  WOM  LN. 

A  party  of  married  men  were  talking 
about  their  wive?,  and   it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  every  man  was  glad  lie  bad  a 
wife  and  was  anxious  to  tell  of  hi 
points. 

"I  never  heard  my  wife  swear  but 
once,"  said  one  of  them,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  a  lull  in  the  praise-meeting. 
All  the  others  looked  shocked.  If  any 
of  them  had  ever  heard  their  wives  swear, 
they  were  not  telling  it,  and  they  re- 
sented the  frankness  of  the  one  man  who 
was  apparently  betraying  family  secrets. 
But  the  man  did  not  regard  the  bad  im- 
pression he  had  create'!. 

"And  that,"  he  continued  in  the  same 
tone,  "  was  away  back  yonder,  thirty 
yea  s  or  more  ago,  when  the  oil  excite- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  agitated  the  whole 
country.  I  owned  a  farm  up  there  that 
I  had  taken  for  a  debt  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, not  because  it  was  worth  that  much, 
but  because  it  was  all  I  could  get.  My 
business  was  very  small  then,  and  a 
thousand  dollars  represented  the  bulk  of 
my  capital.  I  had  been  married  five  years, 
and  my  wife  was  the  very  best  invest- 
ment I  had  ever  made.  One  dav  1  re- 
ceived word  that  oil  had  been  struck  on 
the  farm  adjoining  mine,  and  right  away 
I  proceeded  to  go  crazy,  just  as  everybody 
else  did  when  oil  showed  up  anywhere 
in  their  neighborhood.  My  wife  showed 
signs,  too,  but  she  kept  her  wits  about 
her.  Inside  of  a  week  I  began  to  get 
offers  for  my  farm,  and  I  got  crazier 
every  time  there  came  an  offer  higher 
than  the  one  before  it.  It  went  up  Tike 
a  balloon  at  first,  until  the  figures  got 
away  up,  and  then  the  smaller  bidders 
dropped  out.  At  last  an  offer  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  came  from  the 
representatives  of  a  company  that  I 
knew  was  worth  two  or  three  "millions." 

'"Let  it  go,  John,'  said  mv  wife,  when 
I  told  her  of  this  offer. 

'"I  guess  not,'  said  I;  'if  it's  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  to  them,  it's  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  to  me.' 

"  'I  tell  you  to  let  it  go,'  said  mv  wife. 
as  firm  as  a  post  in  the  ground. 

"  'Not  much,'  said  I.  'I'll  get  two  hun- 
dred thousand.' 

"She  pulled  down  her  apron  with  a 
jerk,  a  peculiarity  of  hers  when  she 
meant  business. 

"  'You're  getting  a  hundred  times  more 
for  it  than  you  gave,'  said  she,  '  and  vou 
never  expected  to  make  a  hundVed 
thousand  dollars  in  a  hundred  thousand 
years,  and  you  know  it' 

"  'But  I'll  make  a  good  deal  more  than 
that  now,'  I  insisted,  and  started  back  to 
my  desk  to  write  a  letter  declining  the 
offer. 

She  pulled  down  her  apron  with  a 
jerk  that  made  the  strings  crack. 

"  'John  Martin,'  said  she,  '  don't  be  a 
d fool !' 

"And  I  wasn't,"  concluded  the  narra- 
tor, "for  I  accepted  the  hundred  thousand 
dollar  offer,  and  it  was  ninety  thousand 
more  than  the  company  ever  "got  off  the 
farm,  for  the  oil  didn't  seem  to  run  that 
way." — William  J.  Lam/ilon.  in  September 
New  Lippincotl. 

A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by 
chance.  -  Cowper. 


The  Prosperous 

Farmer  ^c  ^€  ^€ 


Farming  is  a.  sciervce.  To 
fa.rm  with  profit,  the  farmer 
must  thoroughly  inform  him- 
self on  the  subject  of  fertilizers. 
If  he  does  this,  sviccess  is 
assured.  Potash  is  essential 
to  every  crop. 

We  have  valuable  books  telling  all  about  the 
use  of  fertilizers  and  Potash  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer.  We  gladly  mail 
them  FREE.     A  postal  will  do. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Large  English  BERKSHIRES  For  Sale! 


A  number  of  high- 
bied  Berkshire*  of  both 
sexes,  fanowed  in  April 
last  eligible  to  registra- 
tion. Dams  descend 
ante  of  Biltmore  Long- 
fellow 60w  ;  sired  by  a 
Sir  John  Bull  boar. 

Prices   verv   reasona- 
ble, from  |S.O0 
each      Write  to 

W.  B.  F  .LEECH, 
Oak  Dale, 
Rockbridge  Co  ,  Va. 


My  Corn  Crop  is  Ruined 

By  drouth,  I  must  sell  HOGS  at  a  sacrifice ;  so 
here  goes: 

52  PIGS.  10  :o  12  weeks  old,  $4.fi0  to  $5.00.     4  READY-FOR- 
SERVICE  ROARS,  perfect  pictures,  at  *10.00  each.    10  YOUNG 

SOWS,  served  by  my  imported  boar,  at  rlOOO  each      3  SEtOXU- 
LITTER  SOWS,  at  J15.00  to  $20.00.     Older  and  thoroughly  tested 

sows  at  half  value. 


Fassafern  Stock  Farm. 


Tlios.  s.  WHITE.  Lexington,  Ta. 


CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 


PLEASANT  VIEW  HERD 

IMPROVED 
REGISTERED 

Both  Pa.  ami  O.  strains.  Can  furnish  pairs 
and  trios  not  related.  If  you  are  Interested  in 
fine  swine  write  me. 

Archie  c.  roper, 

Keferenees:        2  12  Lock  Box,  CHARLESTOWN.  w  VA 
Bank  of  Charlestown,  First  National  Bank, 
Southern  Express  Agt.,  0".  B.  Exp.  Agt, 
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CA3TALIA  HEREFORD3 

IMP.    SALISBURY  AT  HEAD   OF    HERD. 

"THE  BLOOD  THAT  BREEDS  ONV' 

MARCH    3rd,    1898,   SALISBURY   "topped"   all  prices  then  recorded  in  thejannals  of 

Herefords  at  auction  in  America  at  the  famous  Sunny  Slope  sale  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

^       FEBRUARY  27th,  19OO,  2    SONS  Of  SALISBURY  "topped"  the  bull  offering  on  the 
C  first  day  of  the  great  Four-Days-Hereford-Sale  at  Kansas  City. 

S   Stock  for  sale. 


MURRAY   BOOCOCK, 

"CASTALIA,"  KESWICK,  VA. 


PRESERVING  PEAKS,  PEACHES  AND 
PLUMS. 

To  Can  Pears. — Select  fruit  not  over- 
ripe, and  remove  the  skins  by  paring 
them.  Cut  pears  into  quarters,  carefully 
removing  every  trace  of  the  core,  after 
which  throw  each  quarter  into  a  pan  of 
cold  water.  This  keeps  the  fruit  from 
discoloring.  Fill  the  cans  with  the  fruit 
by  pressing  it  in  firmly,  and  allow  eight 
ounces  of  sugar  boiled  into  a  syrup  for 
each  can.  Add  the  syrup  to  each  can  ; 
put  on  the  covers,  but  not  the  rings,  and 
place  them  in  the  wash  boiler  by  first 
placing  a  board,  with  augur-holes  bored 
through  it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
Now  rill  the  boiler  with  cold  water  year- 
ly up  to  the  necks  of  the  cans,  put  on  the 
boiler  cover,  and  boil  half  an  hour,  count- 
ing from  the  time  the  water  begins  to 
boil  Remove  from  the  boiler  and  fill 
any  vacancy  that  appears  with  boiling 
water  from  the  tea-kettle.  Put  on  the 
rubbers,  covers  and  rings,  and  screw  down 
tightly.  All  canned  fruit  should  be  kept 
in  a  dark  closet  or  closed  up  in  a  cupb  aid 
in  the  cellar. 


So  univsrsal  was  the  custom  of  free  en- 
tertainment that  it  was  a  law  in  Virginia 
that  unless  there  had  been  a  distinct 
agreement  to  pay  for  board  and  shelter, 
no  pay  could  be  collected  from  any  guest, 
no  matter  how  long  he  remained.  In  the 
few  taverns  that  existed,  the  prices  were 
low,  about  a  shilling  a  dinner;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  meal  must  be  wholesome 
and  good. 

The  first  book  printed  in  the  United 
States  was  an  almanac  at  Cambridge  in 
1639,  by  Stephen  Dave,  who  established 
the  first  printing  press  in  this  country. 
The  second  publication  was  a  slip  con- 
taining a  poem  entitled  "The  Freeman's 
Oath."  The  next  book  was  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms  called  the  "  Bay 
Psalm  Book,"  in  1610.  Copies  are  very 
rare.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  in  the  world. 


NOW  OFFERS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE.— Calves,  entitled  to  registration,  $75  to  8100.    Grade  Calves  by  "Sir 

Edward  "  $25  to  $40. 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP Bucks,  one  year  old  and  over,  $15  to  $20.    Ewes,  one  year  to  three 

years  old,  $10  to  $12.    Buck  Lambs,  July  delivery,  $8  to  $10.    Ewe  Lambs,  July  delivery, $fl  to  $7, 
POLAND-CHINA   HOGS Pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $4  50.    Pigs,  three  months  old,  $7.50.    Pigs, 

flvt  months  and  over,  $9  to  $15. 

M.  BRONZE  TURKEYS Toms,  $3.    Hens,  $2.50.    Eggs,  per  sitting  of  12,  when  In  season,  $3. 

MUSCOVY  DUCKS. -Pure  White  Drakes,  $1.25.     Pure  White  Ducks,  75  cents.     Pairs,  $2; 

trios,  $2.75. 
ROUEN  UEESE Ganders,  $2.50.    Geese,  $2.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  $2.50. 

WILLIAM  L,  Jr.,  No.  21058,  half  brother  of  Axlell,  will  serve  a  limited  number  of  mares  for 
$25  the  season.    Mares  boarded  at  lowest  figures  per  mouth. 


Mr.  C  C.  Taliaferro,  Nasous,  Va. :  Lakota,  May  30, 1900. 

Dear  Sir.— 3  generally  keep  from  ISO  to  200  sheep,  but  have  never  had  any  to  shear  as  heavy 
Hecces  as  those  that  1  purchased  of  vou.  1  have  out  of  one  of  your  ewes  a  yearling  that  was 
dipped  when  lour  mouths  old  and' was  badly  wintered,  which  clipped,  when  about  sixteen 
months  old.  14  lbs.  of  wool.  I  think,  if  it  had  not  been  sheared  as  a  lamb  and  been  well  win- 
tered. I  would  have  coi.ten  about  IS  lbs.  of  wool  from  him.  You  can  place  my  order  this  spring 
for  two  more  lambs,  which  you  have  priced  to  me  at  very  reasonable  prices^ 
Tours  respectful  y, 


C.  B.  CHILTON. 
BACON    HALL    FARM.  &§§&&§§»&&&» 

"  GOLD  STANDARD,"  DORSET  SHEEP. 

Related  to  Champion  "  Dale,"  heads  Ewe  Lambs.     Ewes  bred  for 

Hereford  herd.  September. 

BERKSHIRES— All  registered  stock. 

Satisfaction,  my  motto.  E.  M.  GILLET,  Verona,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
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EVOLUTION- OF  TOBACCO  AS  A 
SHEEP  DIP. 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  n 
the  oil.  i  te  when 

large  shipno tobacco  lefl 

for  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  dipping 
sheep.     Since  then,  owing  to  the   irn 
mense    increase    in    sheep    raisi] 
manufacture  of  dips  has  become  an  ex 
tensive    business,    but    notwithstanding 
the  many  preparations  that  have  been 
put  on  the  market,  claiming  to  be   tin- 
best  on  earth,  tobacco  has  all  alon 
a  prominent  place,  until  now  it  is  reci  g- 
nized  as  the  safest  and  best  remedy.     It 
has  been  recommended  by  our  ovi 
ernmentas  well  as  liy  the  governments  of 
the  leading  sheep  raising  countries  of    i  . 
world.      The  other   two    remedies   thai 
have  stood  the  test  of  time,  are  sulphur 
ami  carbolic  acid,  and  a  combination  of 
tobacco  or  its  products  with  Bulph 
carbolic  acid,  is  used  to  dip  millions  ol 
a  every  sheep  raising  country. 

In  our  city  we  have  one  of  (lie  largest 
dip  manufactories  in  the  world — nami  Iv, 
Laidlaw,  Mackill  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  whose 
works  are  situated  on  Willian 
Avenue.  They  have  been  over  thirty 
years  in  the  business,  and  about  live 
years  ago  they  sole.  led  Richnv  nd  as  the 

I  >r  making    their   products 

their  object  being  to  obtain  supplies  of 
ich  ''  'irginia   tobao  os  which   \<  •■■ 
experience  had  taught  them  to  make  the 
best  dip  in  the  world. 

MAN'S  SUPERIORITY. 

One  sees  many  curious  phases  of  hu- 
man nature  in  tin  saf<  dep  >t  t  raults  ol 
a  banking  institution  — from  tin  wi  mi  ■ 
who  never  by  any  chance  know  where 
their  keys  are,  and  go  through  bi 
pocket-book  with  reckless  haste  to  the 
man  who  is  not  quite  certain  '.  hat  he  has 
locked  bis  box  and  returns  to  :'> 
three  o  .■    times,  puts  his  key  in   1 1  e 

lock,    shakes    it    hard,   and    finall 
away  convinced  thaf'all  is  well."    But 
in   recent   experience   with    a   new 
tomer  to  whom  I  was  renting  a  box  the 
climax  was  reached,  when  I  handed  him 
the  keys  and  said  : 

"Now,  here  are  two  keys.  Separate 
them  so  that  if  you  lose  one  you  will 
have  the  other  to  admit  you." 

He  quickly  replied  : 

"  Very  well.  I  will  put  one  on  my 
key-ring  and  lock  the  other  up  in  my 
box." 

And  yet  they  tell  us  that  men  are 
more  logical  than  women.—  John  Hart,  in 
the  September  New  Lippincotl. 

THE  DIXIE  PEA  HARVESTKK. 

In  another  column  in  this  issue  will 
be  found  the  advertisement  of  Messrs. 
Wm.  Clore's  Sons.  Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  offer- 
ing the  Dix^e  Pea  Harvester.  They 
claim  that  this  machine  will  harvest 
from  7fi  percent,  to  95  per  cent,  of  all  the 
ripe  peas  over  a  width  of  four  feet.  They 
also  claim  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  inside 
Of  three  days  in  the  saving  of  labor  alone. 
Our  readers  should  at  once  wiite  its 
manufacturers  for  full  description,  price, 

etc. 

om  reconciles  us  to  everything. — 
Burke. 


ORIS  EMTIO! 


The  DE  LAVAL  'ALPHA"  CREAM 
SEPARATORS  have  just  been  awarded 
the  GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position over  a  large  number  of  separa- 
tor exhibits  from  various  countries. 


Top  Stock  Farm  ^^fL^ 

SOUTHDOWN  and  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 


SALE 

NUMBER    OF 


Some  grand  SHROPSHIRE  lambs  of  either  sex. 

A  GRAND  LOT  OF  BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

Young  sows  bred  to  elegant,  boars,  and  young  boars  ready  for  service. 

Come  and  Eee  our  stock,  or  write  for  description  and  prices  to 

H.  A.  S.  IIAMII/TOSJ  *  CO.,  Staunton,  Va. 

Parties  will  be  met  at  train  with   conveyance,  if  we  are  notified  in  time.     We  are 
always  glad  to  show  our  stock. 


@€«<8     URY 

yOLSTEIN- 

j§   Bulls  and  Heifers,  Birei 


STOCK    F.A.F11VE    ^§>»i>**»#&^ 

C.4.TTXE,  rich  in  the  blood 

of   the  greatest    cows    of    the 

breed      A  choice  lot  of  Young 

by  Ury  Alwina  Count  Paul  De  Kol  and  Count  De  Kol 

Mctchilde.  from  duns  that  are  large  producers.     Qur  herd   is  larger  than  ever 

before,  and  we  will  name  attractive  prices  to  breeders  desiring  the  richest  breeding. 

rhe  best  i    always  cheapest.    Write  stating  just  what  you  want.    Also  PLYMOUTH 

ICKENS.  THOS.  FASSITT  &  SONS.'Sylmar,  Cecil  County,  Md. 

GTadT  HROPSHIRE  and  SOUTHDOWN  Sheep  For  Sale. . . 

I  ofl   r  21  one  and  two  year  old  t  wes  at  $3.50  ;   7  ewe  lambs  at  $3. CO  each. 

A  bargain  in  these  sheep  at  this  price. 
-""■"■■""■•■™ — — — <——  w_   M_   w ATKINS.  RANDOLPH,   VA. 
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"THE  WHEELS  OF  PROGRESS." 

Now  that  a  political  campaign  is  on, 
we  may  expect  to  hear  a  good  deal  from 
the  spell-binders  of  all  parties  about  the 
"wheels  of  progress."  One  cannot  always 
be  sure  what  the  political  orator  thinks 
he  means,  but  if  he  is  really  interested 
in  the  "wheels  of  progress,"  we  might 
take  him  into  almost  any  farm  yard  and 
show  him  the  real  article. 

We  eay  "almost  any"  farm  yard — be- 
cause the  use  of  the  Handy  low  down 
farm  wagon  is  becoming  almost  universal, 
and  it  is  on  these  wagons  that  we  find 
the  leal  wheels  of  progress.  The  truth  is 
that  no  progressive  fanner  is  content 
now,  to  use  one  of  the  old  high  wheeled 
wagons  when  he  can  get  a  "Handy"  for 
less  money. 

This  is  a  question  every  farmer  should 
consider  before  his  fall  hauling  is  on 
hand.  One  man  with  a  "Handy"  will  do 
nearly  a^  much  work  as  two  men  with  a 
high  wagon,  and  the  broad  tires  of  the 
"Handy"  prevents  rutting,  and  roll  easily 
over  ground  where  a  narrow  tired  wagon 
would  mire. 

The  Handy  wagon  with  broad  tires  has 
come  to  stay.  The  leaders  in  their  manu- 
facture is  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  of 
Quincy,  111.  They  make  also,  low  steel 
wheels,  with  any  width  tire,  to  fit  any 
wagon.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue 
and  prices.  You  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  cheaply  you  can  get  a  set  of 
wheels  for  your  old  wagon. 

A  CAT  AND  A  COON. 

"One  of  the  strangest  cases  of  animal 
friendship  I  ever  laid  eyes  on,"  said  a  Bar 
onne  Street  business  man, "  may  be  seen 
at  a  big  machine  shop  out  on  Bayou  St. 
John. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  the  engineer  caught 
a  good  sized  coon  prowling  about  the 
loft.  How  the  beast  got  there  nobody 
knows,  and  at  first  he  showed  fight  and 
plenty  of  it.  However,  the  engineer  is 
one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  have  a 
mysterious  natural  power  over  wild  ani- 
mals, and  in  a  few  days  his  prisoner  was 
eating  out  of  his  hand,  coming  to  his  call, 
and  going  around  loos  >,as  tame  as  a  dog. 

"  That  would  be  sufficiently  wonderful 
of  itself,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  friend- 
ship that  soon  developed  between  the 
newcomer  and  Tom,  the  pet  cat  of  the  es- 
tablishment. Tom  is  a  monstrous  black- 
aud-white  feline,  and  such  a  talented 
scrapper  that  he  has  frequently  whipped 
full-grown  dogs.  The  first  time  he  met 
the  coon  there  was  a  battle  royal,  which 
impartial  spectators  declare  was  &  draw. 
At  any  rate,  it  must  have  given  the  pair 
a  mutual  respect  for  one  another,  for  they 
immediately  agreed  to  a  protocol,  and 
have  since  entered  into  a  full  treaty  of 
peace,  including  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  against  all  other  cats  or 
coons  found  on  the  premises.  At  present 
they  sleep  curled  up  in  one  furry  ball, 
eat  from  the  same  dish,  and  play  together 
like  a  couple  of  kittens. 

'•  One  of  the  coon's  favorite  tricks  is  to 
throw  his  paws  around  the  cat's  neck  and 
make  the  latter  drag  him  around  the 
yard.  It  is  a  strange  sight,  and  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  first  saw 
them.  I  pity  any  quadruped  that  attempts 
to  tackle  that  combination." — New  Or- 
leans Times-Dew 


THE  FHHHEIl  Fced-  his  stock  and  sends  it  to  market. 
MffiBMfSilll  Slaughters  and  distributes  the   product 

JllllilUtJn  ■  b  ■  ■     all  over  the  world. 

Y&IF  F&EtRSFBS  Takes  back  in  the  shape  of  ANIMAL 
I  Ilk  rHniUbn  FERTILIZER  that  portion  not  used  in 
feeding,  clothing,  shoeing,  harnessing,  glueing,  soaping,  freez- 
ing and  healing;  nothing  is  wasted. 

ARMOUR'S  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS  are  scientifically  prepared;  theiruse  insures 

large  yields  of  cereals  and  grass.    The  RAW  MATERIAL  of  which  they  are  made 

IS  GROWN  BY  THE  AMERICAN   FARMER  AND  IS  THE  BEST  IN    THE  WORLD. 

USE    THESE    FERTILIZERS    ON    YOUR    WHEAT. 

THE  ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 


ad  Garden  Library 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Trade-Marks 


"Pasteur  Vaccine" 


"Blacklegine: 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

BLACK  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  TJ.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsements 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  chiCago. 

BRANCHES:    St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


POLAND- 


■^)j*-'.>^;^'^:"/;. . 


CHINAS. 


TECUMSEH    G.     VOL.  XXII  (22V 

I  have  a  large  number  of  pigs  by  my  fine  young  boars,  ''TECUMSEH  G." 
and  "MONARCH.''  andean  furnish  pairs  1  ot  akin  or  related  to  them  previously 
purchased.  Sows  in  pig  and  young  boars  and  sows  of  all  ages.  Send  to  headquarters 
and  get  the  best  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Poland-Chinas  in  this  State  at 
one-half  Western  prices.     Address 

J.  B    GRAY,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


FOR  SALE 

Highlands  Stock  and 
Poultry  Farm 

at  a  very  low  price  and  on  good  terms. 
Choice  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  and  Lambs. 
The  best    POLAND-CHINA,    BERKSHIRE 

and  CHESTER  PIGS. 
Can    furnish  extra   fine    DURHAM    and 

JERSEY  CATTLE  at  farmer's  prices. 

EGGS,  B.  P.  Rock  and  Silver  Wyandot' e 

If  you  want  a  good  home  in  Virginia,  or  good  stock  and  poultry,  apply  to  the 
owner,  E.  B.  WILSON,  Fancy  Hill,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers,  always  mention 
The  Southern   Planter. 
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ANGLO-JAPANESE  SI< !  8  B. 

A  i-onstant  source  of  amof 
traveler  in  Japan.  Bays  the   Rev.  Francis 
E.  Clark  in  the  Septembl  I 
the  Anglo-Japanese  signs  over  the  Bhop 
doors. 

In  the  larger  cities,  many  shop  Keepers 
hare  applied  to  a  sign-painter  who  has 
acquired  that  dangerous  thing,  a  little 
knowledge  of  English,  without  drinking 
deep  at  the  Pierian  spring,  for  a  "shungle" 
that  shall  express  to  the  world  in  West- 
ern characters  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness. The  assurance  of  these  eign-paint 
ers  is  not  matched  by  their  familiarity 
with  English  spelling,  construction, 
moods  and  tenses :  and  the  result  is  often 
amusing  in  the  extreme.  For  instance, 
one  is  amazed  to  see  in  Tokio  a  sign  that 
boldly  announces 

A  TAILOR  CUT  TO  ORDER. 

Another  one  informs  us 

PHOTOGRAPHER  EXECUTED  HERE. 

A  hatter  in  Kobe  announces  that  he  sells 

GENERAL  SORT  STRAW  HAT, 

and  another  informs  the  public  that  he 
is  a 

DEALAR     NEW     ANDSTILISHSTRAWHAT    WILL 
MAKE  TO  ORDER. 

Some  of  the  signs  really  seem  to  sug 
gest  needed  English  words,  like 

BUTCHERY  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Why  not  "butchery?"  Another  tells  us 
that  he  deals  in 

SOFT  GOODS. 

He  does  not  mean  "  soft  drinks,"  either, 
but  soft  woolen  goods.  A  baker  tells  us 
that  he  keeps  a 

BAKETRY. 

Another  sign  which  I  daily  passed  for 
nearly  a  week  told  the  world  that  within 
dwelt 

THE  INVENTOR  OF  KOBE, 

though  what  he  invented,  or  when,  or 
whv,  deponent  saith  not,  A  merchant  in 
Osaka  has  hung  out  his  shingle  with  su- 
perfluous articles,  as  follow- : 

PATENT  ME  CHARCOAL  PATENT  THE    POCKET 
STOVE. 

The  conjunctions  are  almost  as  difficult 
for  the  average  sign-painter  to  master. 
Consequently,  he  sometimes  tells  the 
world  of  a 

HOUSE  SHIP  AND  PAINTER, 

or  that  within  there  is  for  sale 

SHOTTINGAN  POWDER  AND. 

A  glance  at  the  rifles,  shot-guns  and  pow- 
der-horn within  makes  the  sign  plain. 
Another  tells  us  that 

BYCICLE  TO  LEND.  SEL,  AND 

are  within.  It  is  not  strange  that  single 
letters  should  get  out  of  place,  as  in 

RESTAURAND, 

MEALS  AT  ALL  HOUSE, 

CIGABASD  AND  CIGARETTED, 

and  the  like.  But  it  does  seem  as  if  a 
wag  with  a  keen   sense  of  humor   had 


BILTMORE  FARMS, 

BILTMORE,  N.  C. 

HEADQUARTERS   for  the  best  native  and  imported  strains  of 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS,  Large  ENGLISH 
BERKSHIRES  and  STANDARD  POULTRY. 

We  exhibited  at  five  State  Fairs  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  made  a 
record  that  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  breed- 
ing establishment. 

The  BILTMORE  JERSEYS  won  32  Sweepstakes,  5  First  Herd 
Prizes,  3  Second  Herd  Prizes,  44  Individual  First  Prizes,  25 
Seconds  and  6  Thirds. 

BILTMORE  BERKSHIRES  won  18  Sweepstakes,  119  First 
Prizes,  90  Seconds,  and  16  Thirds. 

The  BILTMORE  POULTRY,  won  over  500  prizes,  and  more  firsts 
and  seconds  on  each  and  every  variety  we  breed,  than  all 
our  competitors  combined. 

Send  Quick  for  special  price-lists  of  Berkshires  and  Poultry, 
good  for  one  month. 

apply  to  GEO.  F.  WESTON,  Supt. 


Registered  Berkshires 

"  MAYOR  OF  BILTMORE  "  and "  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN "  at  Head  of  My  Herd. 

1  can  furnish  pigs  from  noted  sows,  ''Eloise." 
'  Bertha,"  "  Miss  Linwood,"  "  Queen  Quality  " 
and  :' Queen  Xarka." 

I  also  offer  Holstein-Friesians  (Nether- 
lands, Pietertjes  and  Clothilde),  all  rich,  heavy 
milkers.      All  of   my  cattle  are    magnificent 
specimens  of  the  breed. 
English  Beagle  Dogs,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 
Correspondence  solicited, 

Southern  and  N.  &  W.  Rys.  t.  o.  saxdy,  BnriteYiiie,  va. 


PIGS 


Some  of   the    best    bred    in   the 
United  States  at  farmers'  prices. 
ARROWHEAD  STOCK  FARM,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

S.    B.    WOODS,    PROPRIETOR. 


CHARTERED    J870. 


Merchants  National  Bank 


OP    RICHMOND.    VA. 

Designated  Depository  of  the  United  states,  City  ol 
Richmond  and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Being  the  Largest  Depository  for  Banks  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  this  Bank  offers  superior  facilities  for 
direct  and  quick  collections. 


JNO.  P.  BRANCH, 

President. 


JNO.  K.  BRANCH, 

Vice-President. 


Capital  Stock,  $aoo,oof 

Surplus  and  Profit!,  $330,001 


JOHN  F.  GLENN, 

Cashier. 


DIBBCTOBS.— John  P.  Branch,  B.  B.  Munford,  Chas.  S.  Stringfellow,  Thos.  B.  Scott,  B.  W 
Branch,  Fred.  W.  Scott,  Jas.  H.  Dooley,  Jno.  K.  Branch,  A.  S.  Bnford,  R.  C.  Morton.  Andrew 
Plzslnl,  Jr.,  J.  P.  George. 
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LAIDLAW'S 


Thistle  Brand. 


Laidlaw'S 

Tobacco 
Powder 

SHEEP  DIP 
AND  CATTLE 
WASH. 

Put  up  in  5,  io,  50 
and  100  lb.  bags. 
Price,  10c.  per  lb. 
Sure  and  speedy  remedies  for  SCAB,  TICK,  LICE  and  all  the  various  forms  of  Vermin  that  infest  live  stock. 

Nicotine  dips  are  fast  gaining  in  favor  with  the  farmer  and  are  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  really  ef- 
fective eradicators  of  vermin  on  all  stock. 


Extract  of  Pure 
Tobacco. 

..SHEEP  DIP  AND  CATTLE  WASH.. 


Put  up  in  1  lb.,  71b.  and  14  lb.  tins.     Price,  30  cents 
per  pound,  free  on  cars  Richmond. 


READ    WHAT   THE    FOLLOWING   SAY   ABOUT  THEM. 


Mr.  A.  C.  BROWNE,  of  Centre  Cross,  Essex  Co.,  Va.,  writes: 

I  have  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  efficacy  of  your  pure  Tobacco  Extract  and  Sheep  Dip  Powder  for  cleansing  cattle  of  lice.  I 
used  boih  of  them  on  a  herd  of  young  calves,  and  also  on  old  stock  that  were  very  badly  infected  with  lice,  and  after  one  aplication 
they  were  freed  of  all  the  vermin.  I  feel  sure  in  saying  that  from  the  action  of  it  on  cattle,  that  it  will  destroy  vermin  on  any  kind  of 
stock,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  farmers  who  have  lice  or  other  vermin  on  their  stock,  and  wish  to  get  them  into  a  good 
healthy  condition. 
Mr.  K.  H.  CORNWALL,,  Wilton,  Va.,  writes  : 

After  trying  your  Tobacco  Extract  on  my  flock  of  sheep  and  Angora  goats,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  it  eradicated  all  ver 
min.  and  I  consider  it  a  very  sure  cure  for  lice,  and  all  vermin  on  sheep,  goats  and  hogs.    I  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  farmers 
who  have  vermin  on  their  stock. 
Mr.  FRANK  H.  HILL,  of  Victoria,  North  Carolina,  writes  : 

I  find  that  for  lice  on  cattle  it  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  remedy  I  have  ever  tried,  as  also  for  sheep  ticks.  I  have  not  yet  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  test  its  efficacy  for  scab  on  sheep,  but  am  sure  it  is  equally  good  for  that  also. 

We  ask  you  to  give  it  a  trial  and  feel  sure  you  will  not  be  disappointed.     Manufactured  by 

LAIDLAW,  MACKILL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  3400  to  3500  Williamsburg  Ave.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


been  at  work  when  we  read,  as  we  do  in 
a  prominent  street  of  Osaka: 

ER-MAX-WASH. 

Pat  the  last  syllable  first,  and  you  will 
catch  the  thought.  A  wag,  too,  must  have 
prepared  the  label  for  a  dealer  in  borax, 
who,  after  extolling  the  purity  and  value 
of  his  preparation,  put  in  large  letters  at 
the  bottom : 

BEWARE  OUR  TRADEMARK. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  milk  sign  in 
Japan  is : 

COWS  MILKED  AXD  RETAILED, 

which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  to  be  found  in 
Kioto.  Cloth-dealers  also  have  had  not  a 
little  difficulty  in  making  known  .their 
wares.     Here  is  one  of  their  signs : 

SILK    HEMP,    COTTON"    AXD    SEVERAL    HAIRS" 
SEVERAL  KINDS  YARN 

REAL  ESTATE,  LONE  AXD  CORRECTIXG  AGENCY 

appears  in  Tokio,  a  place,  perhaps,  for 
bad  boys  and  girls. 

Public  signs  and  notices  are  often  as 
amusing  as  the  shop  signs.  For  instance, 
one  that  appears  on  the  way  up  the  fa- 
mous Bluff  at  Yokohama  : 

IT    IS    FORBIDDEN  TO    THROW   THE    STOXE    A 
MAN   IS  BEfN'.  WOl'NDEB. 

Probably  in  some  past  year  a  stone 
thrown  over  the  bank  hit  a  passer-by,  I 


Elm  wood  Nurseries.  |j 

We  offer  a  splendid  assortment  of  first-class  Whole;?; 
Root  Home  Grown  Trees  Standard  Varieties., 


APPLES,  PEACHES,  PEARS, 

CHERRIES,  PLUMS, 
APRICOTS,  GRAPES, 

QUINCES.   CURRANTS.   GOOSEBERRIES,   RASPBERRIES,   BLACK- 
Xj  \-/-<  BERRIES.  STRAWBERRIES.  ETC..  EVERGREENS, 
>  ijjyBl*  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

^-^POLAND  CHINA  PIGS/*^- 

BRONZE    TURKEYS.    BROWN     LEGHORN  AND., 
PLYMOUTH     ROCK     FOWLS. 
WRITE  FOR   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
J.  B.  WATKINS  &  BRO.. 

HALLSBORO'.  CHESTERFIELD  CO..VA. 


1SEEDWHEAT1 

Cfll  IDCIT  Red  bearded  wheat ;  very  hardy;  strong  grower ;  extra  broad  leaf; 
hULIiVk  yielding  40  bushels  per  acre  with  proper  cultivation.  Price,  $1.25 
per  bushel ;  10  bushels,  $10  00. 

HI  AMflNil  PRIT  A  ret''  snort  uerrv  variety  ;  bearded.  With  the  excep- 
UIMInUllU  Villi  I  tion  of  beards,  it  is  the  Fultz  reproduced.  Outyields 
any  other  wheat.  We  raised  20  bushels  from  1  bushel  of  seed  sown  in  November,  a 
month  later  than  the  regular  season.     Price,  $1.50  per  bushel;  5  bushels,  $6.00. 

Bags  for  each  variety,  12  cents  each.     Order  promptly  as  our 
supply  is  limited 


^BOWMONT  FARMS,  Salem,  Va. 
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but  the  man  is  still  being  wounded.  At 
a  temple  door  we  n  l 

ALL  VISITOR  ARE    .NOT  ALLOW  TO  KNTEB  THIS 
TEMPLE  PUTTING  ON    IlIEIK  - 

Hence  of  course  we  took  off  our  shoe.  I 
copied  the  following  from  a  poster  on  the 
Bide  of  a  bonse  in  a  little  fishing  village 

on  the  shore  of  the  Inlani 

TO  LETGR.U'SD  IN  BEACH  WHEN  IF  VOL  LIKE        ; 
I  WILL  DID  AWAY  FROM    STREET  AND  WILL        2j 
TAKEN  DIRTY  COTTAGE. 

On   mature  deliberation  of   several    sa-  j    I 
vants,  n   was  decided    that  the  owner!    & 
meant  to  Bay  that  if  we  rented  hi*  lot  on 
the  beach  he  would  move  his  house  from  i    { 
the  street,  and  also  take  away  the  "  dirty 
cottage,"  that  now  encumbered    bis  J 
ground. 


WILLIAM  TO  HIS  WAITERS. 
The  German  emperor  does  many  thins:* 
which  do  not  get  reported  in  the  English 
papers.  A  short  time  ago,  for  instance, 
he  gathered  around  him  in  his  palaces 
group  of  men  to  whom  he  gave  admoni- 
tions the  most  fatherly,  a  commission 
the  most  inspiring.  They  were  going 
forth,  these  sons  of  fatherland,  and  in 
their  hands  lav  the  honor  of  Germany  — 
in  theirs,  to  whom  lie  knew  he  could  en- 
trust it.  And  these  men.  who  took  their 
commission  from  their  emperor,  were — 
the  waiters  going  forth  to  the  Gi 
section  of  the  Paris  Exposition  !  The 
episode  is  one  to  ponder  over;  ami  the 
sequel  is  that  the  best  behaved  band  of 
waiters  at  the  Paris  Bhow  is,  by  general 
consent,  the  German  — Lot 

HIS  OWN  SENTRY. 

The  Dutch  commandant  who  had 
charge  of  all  the  British  prisoners  taken 
after  the  battles  of  Glencoe,  Dundee  and 
Nicholson's  Nek  has  told  Mr.  Davitt  the 
following  interesting  little  story  :  Going 
his  rounds  at  midnight  on  one  occasion, 
he  was  astounded  to  see  an  English  sol- 
dier acting  as  Roer  sentinel  over  the 
prisoners,  and,  on  the  commandant  de- 
manding an  explanation,  "  Tommy"  of- 
fered the  following  extraordinarv  ac- 
count of  his  transformation  from  a  pris 
oner  to  sentinel  over  himself  and  fellow- 
prisoners  :  "  Well,  sir,  this  'ere  poor  little 
chap,"  pointing  to  the  sleeping  form  of  a 
Boer  lad  fifteen  years  old,  '•  was  dead 
broke  for  sleep  after  two  nights  of  duty. 
I  takes  pity  on  the  little  chap,  and  I  says, 
'Look  'ere,  you're  regular  done  up,  you 
are,  that's  sartin.  You  give  me  your  rille 
and  take  a  bit  o'  sleep,  and  I'll  do  sentry 
go  for  you,  I  will.  Honor  bright !  1  won't 
do  nothink  wrong  :  blow  me  if  I  < 
the  little  chap  went  off.  It's  all  right, 
sir;  don't  you  blime  him,  please  ;  he  is 
only  a  kid!"  "I  was  assured."  add*  Mr. 
Davitt,  "that  neither  'the  kid'  nor  the 
kind-hearted  English  prisoner  sutler,  d 
over  the  unique  incident. "  — 

STOCK  LABELS. 

'-.  F.  11.  Jackson  S  Co.,  Winches- 
ter.   Ky.,   are   advertising  elsewhere   in 
ssue  their  well  known  "Kentucky 
stock  labels,"  used   for  marking 
sheep,  hogs  and  poultry. 


Be  Fair  with    , 
Your  Fields  i 


and  they  will  be  fail* 

With  yOUmmmmm 

Listen  a  moment* 


Every  time  you  take  a  crop  c!T  a  P.s'i  you  relieve  it  of  just  so  n-.uch  fertility.  You  should  do  some- 
thing to  restore  that  fertilit  manure  Is  the  best  fertility  restorative  known  if  properly 
bandied  and  properly  applied.  £>en  :.  small  amount  can  be  made  to  go  a  long  way  and  accomplish 
gre-.t  good  if  finely  and  evenly  spre?.i  This  cannot  be  successfully  done  by  hand— it  is  work  for  a 
perfected  machine.    The  <  :                     '^.-.-m  which  accomplishes  this  is 

The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER. 

It  wiiS  Botsbto  smd  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Manure  Heap. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  it  makes  no  "skips;"  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  doit  by  hand.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc..  equally 
welt.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con- 
venient sizes.    Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  28,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Headquarters  for 
Nursery  Stock. 


i     WHOLESALE 
i  AND 

<  RETAIL. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  dealers'  orders. 

ALL.  STOCK  TRUE    TO    NAME, 

Ornamental  and 


Apples,  Nectarines,      Pecans, 

Pears,  Cherry,  Chestnuts, 

Peach,  Quinces,  Walnuts, 

Plum,  Almonds,         Small  Fruits. 

Apricots, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  for  Hedging 


Shade  Trees, 
Evergreens, 
Roses,  Etc. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
..AGENTS    WANTED.. 

|  FRANKLIN   DAVIS  NURSERY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Cyclone  Grubber 

ONLY   S3. OO. 

It  is  one  of  the  handiest  tools  on  the  farm. 
Can  be  operated  by  one  or  two  men  Made  or" 
solid  >teel  ami  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  takes  op  roots 
and  branches  tli  irouichly.  for  grub- 

b  nj  oul  fence  corners     Agents  wanted. 
lar  free. 

J.  G.  O'DONNELL,  Patentee, 

Leon,  Madison 'Co.,  Va.  " 
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The  following  list  of  papers  and  periodicals 
are  the  most  popular  ones  in  this  section. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  on  whatever 
Journal  you  wish. 


DAILIES  '"'«  p*'JTMER 

The  Dispatch.  Richmond,  Va 85  00    $5  25 

The  Times,  "  "  5  00     5  00 

The  Post,  Washington,  D.  C 6  00      S  00 

SEMI-WEEKLIES. 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va 1  00     1  25 

The  Times,  "  "   1  00      1  25 

The  World  (thrice-a-week),  N.  Y 1  00     1  25 

WEEKLIES. 

Harpers'  Weekly 4  00  4  00 

"       Round  Table 100  1  35 

'•       Bazaar 4  00  4  00 

The  Baltimore  Sim 1  00  1  35 

The  Washington  Post 75  1  05 

Breeders'  Gazette 2  00  1  75 

Hoard's  Dairyman 1  00  1  35 

Country  Gentleman 2  00  2  25 

Religious  Herald,  Richmond,  Va...  2  00  2  25 

Southern  Churchman,    "            "...  2  00  2  25 

Central  Presbyterian,       "            "...  2  00  2  50 

Christian  Advocate,         "            "...  2  00  2  25 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm 4  00  4  00 

Horseman 3  00  3  00 

MONTHLIES. 

North  American  Review 5  00  5  00 

The  Century  Magazine 4  00  4  25 

St.  Nicholas  "         3  00  3  25 

Ldppincott's  "         2  50  2  50 

Harpers'  "         3  00  3  25 

Forum  "         3  00  3  25 

Scribner's  "         3  00  3  25 

Frank  Leslies       "        1  00  1  25 

Cosmopolitan        •'         1  00  1  35 

Munsey  "        1  00  1  35 

Strand  "         1  25  1  65 

MeClure's  "        1  00  I  35 

Puritan,  "         1  00  1  35 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  2  75 

Where  you  desire  to  subscribe  to  two  or  more 
of  the  publications  named,  you  can  arrive  at 
the  net  subscription  price  by  deducting  50 
cents  from  "our  price  with  the  Planter."  If 
you  desire  to  subscribe  to  any  other  publica- 
tions not  listed  here,  write  us  and  we  will 
cheerfully  quote  clubbing  or  net  subscription 
rates. 

Subscribers  whose  time  does  not  expire 
until  later  can  take  advantage  ot  our  club 
rates,  and  have  their  subscription  advanced 
one  year  from  date  of  expiration  of  their 
subscription  to  either  the  Planter  or  any  of 
the  other  publications  mentioned. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  us  for  any  Informa- 
tion desired;  we  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
correspondence. 

We  furnish  no  sample  copies  of  other  periodi- 
cals. 


Seed  House  of  the  South. 


&h^ 


m 


IIMO'SH* 


BUCKWHEAT 

OATS  and 
CAM!  SEM> 


'Whatsoever  One  Scweth,  That  Shall  He  Reap." 

We   sell    strictly    reliable    FIELD  AtfD   GARDEN   SEEDS    ot 

every  variety  at  Lowes*  Market  Rates,  included  in  which 

are  RAGLASD'S    PEDIGREE  TOBACCO  SEEDS. 


-we   ALSO    SELL 


Our  Own  Brands  of  Fertilizers 

For  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Pure  Raw-Bone   Meal.  Nova  Scotia  and  Virginia   Plaster  and 
Fertilizing  Materials  generally. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  price  our  goods 
Satup'es  sent  by  mail  when  desired. 


Wm.  A.  Miller  &  Son,  « 


IOI6  Main  Street 
L Y NCHBURC,   VA. 


Japan  Plums 

And  all  other  desirable  standard  and  new 
varieties  of  PLUMS.  APPLE,  PEACH, 
PEAR  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  Etc. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  TENNESSEE 
PROLIFIC  STRAWBERRY. 

The  Most  Reliable  Variety  Ever  Grown  in  the 
South. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation.    "Write  ns 
if  you  contemplate  planting-.    Catalogues)  free. 

AGENTS  WANTED.    WEITE  FOE  TEEMS. 

W.  Y.  HOOD  «3c  GO. 

OLD  DOMINION   NURSERY.  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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LEFT-OVEB  MEATS. 

Albuminous  foods,  such  as  meat,  eggs 
and  milk,  are  more  easily  digested  raw 
or  ran-  than   when  well  cooked.      This 
makes  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  cook- 
ing of  meats  a  subject  of  great  importance. 
All  over-stewed  hashes  are  exceedingly 
objectionable.    Ragouts,  boudins,  Breslau 
— in  fact  all  methods  not  requiring  Irving, 
that  will  simply  and  quickly  reheat,  not 
overcook  the  nieats,  are  to  he  pn 
In  warm  weather,  curries  are  desirable; 
Id    weather,   croquettes,  rissoles  or 
n.iy  be  occasionally  used.    For  all 
these  disbes  the  meat  Bhould  be  chopped 
fine,  preferably  through  a  meat-chopper 
or  an  ordinary    grinder.      In   England, 
servants  are  thoroughly  trained  to 
aize,  the  little  pieces  of  meat  that 
ween  the  hones  of  the  carcasses  of 
chickens,  the  left-over  pieces  of  turkeys 
or   ducks,   are    pounded,     seasoned  and 
packed   into    little    cups;  covered    with 
melted  suet,  and  placed  aside  to  be  used 
as   luncheon  dishes,  under  the  names  of 
or  deviled  meats.     Even  as  small 
tttity  as  a  cupful  is  packed  down 
and  used  to  help  out  when  other  materials 
available  or  an  unexpected  guest 

All    bones,   such    as    the    carca 

chickens,   turkeys  and  ducks,  with  the 

and   steaks,  and   the 

eats  are  boiled,  shou  d 

be  carefully  saved   for  stock.     It  is  not 

a  good  plan  t,,  have  a  continuo 

■■•>  on  Tuesdays 
and  Saturday  •  -.  hicb  'nave  ac- 

cumulati  covered    with  cold 

water;   Bimmei  for  three  hours; 

strained,  and  putaside  lor  future  use.  This 

stock  may  be  used  for  all  the  ordinary 

iquid  portions  of  ail 

meat  sauces  as  well. 

Potti  ngde  and  Chicken.— 

Any  left-over  pi  sees  of  cold  meat  may  !"• 
It 
with   the   back  of  a  spoon  in  a 
bowl, 01  lord    lary  mortar ;  adding  to 

each  half  pint  an  eighth  of  a  teaspoonful 
of    powdered  mace   and   two   ounces   of 

ir       i  a  on  lightly  \.  it 
and  pack  into  a  cup  or  tumbler 

This   Will    keep    for  a    Week    or   I. 

nl    baked  liver  are 
among  the  best  meats  for  pi 

Mi-;  vi'  Balls  and  Rissoles.— Chi 
cient  col  f  to  make  one  pi    • 

mix  with  it  a  half  a  pint  of  stale  bread 
crumbs,  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  pars- 
ley, half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  grated  rind 
of  a  lemon,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two 

whole  eggs  slightly  beaten.  Divide  into 
balls  ab  if  an  English  walnut. 
Beat  one  egg  until  well  mixed  ;  add  half 
a  cupful  of  milk,  and  stir  this  carefully 
into  half  a  cupful  of  flour;  strain,  to 
make  sure  that  you  have  it  perfectly 
a.  Drop  the  meat  balls  into  this 
,  and  then  into  smoking  hot  fat; 
drain  on  brown  paper  and  send  at  e  to 

the  table.  Beei  rissoles  may  be  served 
plain  or  with  tomato  or  brown  sance. 

Pepi-eus    Stuffed    with    Meat. — The 
sweet  garden  peppers  form  one  of    the 

vies  for  the  use  of  cold 
meats.  Beef,  mutton,  chicken,  turkey  or 
duck,   with    cold    boiled    rice   or    bread 


..THE.. 


IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY, 

1302-1304  E.  Main  St., 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


..Manufacturers  and  Dealers. 


We  are  just  building  and  finishing 
seven  car  loads  of  stylish  and  reliable 

Buggies  and  Carriages. 

These  we  are  placini  on  exhibition  in 
our    show  rooms,     and    are    offering 
it  bottom 
prices. 


the  m?imui 


Call  and  see  our  Block.     We  will  send  illustrations  and  price  list  free,  to  all  applicants. 

The  Ohio  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutter 

For  hand  or  power  with  or  without 
carrier,  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  strong- 
est on  the  market. 

Ideal  Feed  Mill  and  Power  Combined 

For  grinding  corn  and  cob  as  well  as 
shelled  grain. 

Crown  Grain  Drills,  Cane  Mills,  Evapo- 
rators, all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, Wire,  Pumps,  Well  Fixtures, 
Harness,  Etc.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
special  low  prices. 

.,  1302-1304  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
and7'  PENNSYLVANIA"  PEANUT  PICKERS. 

Tlie  "Little  Giant"  and  ''Pennsylvania** 

were  the  fust  successful  Peanut  Pickers.  They 
were  leaders  in  1899.  Have  added  improve- 
ments for  1900.  No  other  machines  so  strong 
rod  durable,  do  the  work  so  well  or  so  rapidly, 
require  so  little  power  to  drive  them, or  are 
so  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  the  various 
requirements  in  successful  operation.  Will 
thresh  Wheal.  1  Pats,  Rice,  etc. 
Dr.  H.  V.  Dunstan,  Windsor,  N.  C,  averages  300  bushels  per  day  with  smallest  machine— 
the  Pennsylvania.  Some  who  do  custom  work  have  bought  the  second  and  third  machine, 
Men  who  have  the  time,  and  the  means  to  equip  themselves,  make  more  money  "pulling 
Peanuts"  than  in  any  other  work.  We  have  small  machines  for  individual  work  on  planta- 
tion or  large  machines  for  those  who  wish  to  do  custom  work. 

"The  day  Is  near  when  there  will  not  bra  hand-picked  peanut  in  Virginia,  save  only  for 
seed,"  writes  a  customer  who  Is  operating  three  of  our  outfits  in  Sussex  county. 
For  free  catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc,  address 

STRATTON    «Sc    BRAGG, 

Hardware.   Machinery  and    Engines, 

Manufacturers  ARts.  for  Southeastern  PPTFfSRlIRr      VA 

Virginia  and  Northeastern  N.  C.  ^E  '  t"*c»W"^'»    »  *»• 
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crumbs  may  be  used.  Chop  the  meat 
fine;  mix  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of 
rice  or  bread  crumbs.  Peel,  cut  into 
halves,  and  press  out  the  seeds  from  four 
good-sized  tomatoes ;  chop  fine  and  mix 
with  the  meat  and  rice,  adding  one 
chopped  onion  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Remove  the  tops  and  seeds  from  the  pep- 
pers, then  scald  and  wash  them.  Fill 
with  the  meat  mixture,  and  stand  in  a 
baking-pan ;  add  half  a  cupful  of  stock 
or  water,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  one  hour, 
basting  quite  frequently. 

Ragout  prom  Cold  Meat. — A  good 
ragout  may  be  made  by  cutting  sufficient 
cold  cooked  meat  into  cubes  of  one  inch 
to  make  one  pint.  Put  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  one  of  flour  into  a  sauce- 
pan ;  mix,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  stock; 
stir  until  boiling;  add  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  a  teaspoonful 
of  browning  or  kitchen  bouquet ;  add  the 
meat ;  heat  quickly  and  serve.  Olives 
and  mustards  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Croquettes.— The  recipe  given  below 
will  answer  for  all  meat  croquet  I.  - 
ing  the  proportions  exactly  the  same  and 
changing  the  seasoning  t*.  suit  the  meat. 
Chop  sufficient  cold  cooked  meat  to  make 
one  pirn .  Put  half  a  pint  of  milk  over  the 
fire ;  rub  together  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  two  of  flour;  add  to  the  milk 
and  stir  until  thick  and  smooth.  Season 
the  meat  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
dash  of  pepper,  a  teaspoonful  of  onion 
juice,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Add,  if  you  like,  a  little  celery 
seed.  "  Mix  the  nieat  with  the  paste  and 
stand  aside  to  cool.  When  cold,  form 
into  croquettes,  dip  into  egg,  and  roll  in 
breadcrumbs,  and  fry  in  smoking- hot  fat, 
365°  Fahrenheit.  The  quantities  given 
will  make  seven  croquettes,  which  may 
be  served  plain,  with  tomato  sauce  or 
peas. — Mrs.  Rorer,  in  Ladies'  Houu  Journal. 

When  you  need  medicine  you  should 
get  the  best  that  money  can  buy,  and  ex 
perience  proves  this  to  be  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla. 

THE  "BLACK  HAWK'    CORN 

SHELLEK. 
This  very  handy  Sheller  is  advertised 
elsewhere   in   this   issue   by  Mr    A.   H. 
Patch,  Clarksville,  Tenn.     See  adv. 

GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Gentle  of  speech,  beneficent  of  mind. — 
Pope. 

He's  armed  without  that's  innocence 
within. — Pope. 

Praise  undeserved  is  scandal  in  dis- 
guise— Pope. 

The  true  use  of  speech  is  not  so  much 
to  express  our  wants  as  to  conceal  them. 
— Goldsmith. 

He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens 
our  nerves  and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our 
antagonist  is  our  helper. — Burke. 

If  we  would  learn  patience,  there  is  no 
school  but  in  experiences  that  require 
us  to  exercise  patience. — Westminster 
Teacher. 

When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must 
associate;  else  they  will  fall  one  by  one 
an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible 
struggle. — Burke. 


The  ELLIS  CHAMPION 

Grain  and  Peanut  Threshers. 

The  ELLIS  CHAMPJON  ha:   huilt 
up  its  own  enviable  reputation  by  the      ijgj  SSSfSksBHSP-i 

quantity  and  quality  of  its  work  ^l^^EFS§I3oiP9E1 

the  durability  and   simplicity  of   its  e^l      )B3B|PI3PjLjBfHE^BBB||P5/ 

construction.  <fesfi^-    ltMiyUE3BpBi^Bi^J>ffL^t 

Mr.  Otto  Gericke  and  Mr.  Limon  Myers,  of  Dinwiddie.  averaged  375  bushels 
per  day  for  several  days  with  the  smallest  machine.  Mr.  Luther  Spiers,  of 
Sussex  Va.,  who  has  bought  three  of  the  largest  size  to  do  custom  work  with, 
says  he  has  used  other  makee  of  grain  and  peanut  threshers,  and  finds  that 
none  can  do  a«  much  and  as  good  work  as  the  ELLIS,  and  at  such  a  small  j 
cost  for  repairs.     For  free  catalogues,  prices,  terms,  etc  ,  address  > 

OEO.  W.  BURGESS,  General  Agent,  Burgess,  Va.       < 


for  your  Cooking  Stove  or 
Range,  when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  the  Factory  and 
save  one  third  of  the  cost? 
Write  for  Catalogue  and 
full  particulars 

Manufacturers   of    the 
celebrated    FITZ    LEE 
COOKING  STOVES 
.Address 

SOUTHERN  STOVE  WORKS, 

815  to  827  North  Seventeenth  Street, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

EXTENDING  FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE,  AND 

THROUGH  ITS  CONNECTIONS—— 

THE  BIG  FOUR   SYSTEM,   from  Chicago,   St.  Louis,  Peoria,  Indianapolis 

Sandusky  and  Cleveland ; 
THE  OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES,  from  Toledo  and  Columbus; 
THE  CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  &  DAYTON,  from  Detroit,  Toledo,  Lima, 

and  Dayton — 

FORMS  THE  MOST  DIRECT 


And  from  Five  to  Twelve    T)  nTT'Tip 
Hours  I  he  Quickest  IVv.' U  1  U 


To    STAUNTON,   LYNCHBURG,   CHARLOTTESVILLE. 
RICHMOND,  PETERSBURG,  NORFOLK, 
And  Principal  Virginia  Points. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FAIR     FEATURES     WORTH 
IMITATION. 

A  royal  agricultural  show  of  England  is 
much  like  a  hit:  State  fair  in  America. 
The  exhibits  are  primarily  live  stock  and 
machinery,  with  butter,  cheese,  honey 
and  cider.  There  is  no  attempt  to  dis- 
play farm  and  orchard  products,  flowers, 
garden  truck,  kitchen  product,  fancy- 
work,  works  of  art,  etc.  There  is  no 
horse  racing  of  any  kind,  and  all  side 
shows,  fakirs  and  like  nuisances  are 
rigidly  excluded.  There  is  usually  quite 
a  collection  of  these  outside  the  grounds, 
but  so  far  away  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  fair.  Another  admirable 
feature  is  the  splendid  organization  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  show 
and  the  precision  and  promptness  with 
which  every  event  is  performed.  The 
variation  in  entrance  fee  from  day  to  dav 
has  much  to  commend  it.  The  first  dav. 
Monday,  when  all  the  judging  is  in 
progress  and  a  large  crowd  is  detrimental 
to  best  work,  the  fee  is  51  per  person. 
The  next  two  days  it  is  62c,  and  the  last 
two.  when  everything  is  in  order,  it  is 
put  down  to  25c,  so  that  even  the  poor- 
est can  enjoy  the  best  English  fair. 

Among  the  special  features  this  vear 
were  a  horse-shoeing  competition  in 
which  forty  blacksmiths  competed ;  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  on  dairy  topics: 
lectures  on  beekeeping  ;  sheep-shearing 
machines  at  work  ;  milking  machines  at 
work ;     parades    of    prize-winning    live 


stock  (an  admirable  practice  now  discon- 
tinued in  moat  American  shows  i,  fancy 
cheese  and  butter  making.  It  may  in- 
terest makers  of  milking  machines  in 
this  country  to  know  that  the  jn 
the  late  show  refuse!  to  award  prizes  to 
any  of  the  machines,  insisting  that  none 
of  them  showed  sufficient  merit.  —  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 

To  be  ambitious  of  true  honor,  of  the 
true  glory  and  perfection  of  our  natures, 
is  the  very  principle  and  incentive  of  vir- 
tue.— Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

The  Spirit  of  Christ,  when  it  enters  the 
mind,  destroys  selfishness,  and  makes  us 
feel  that  every  human  being  has  a  claim 
upon  us. — Stalker. 

Let  us  learn  to  regard  our  life  here  as 
the  school-time,  the  training-ground,  the 
awful  yet  delightful  threshold  for  the 
eternal  ages  of  the  life  with  God. — Bishop 
Thorold. 


SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 
We  would  take  it  as  a  special  favor  if 
our  readers  would  send,  us  the  names  of 
any  of  their  neighbors  or  friends  who 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  Southern  I 
We  «ant  to  let  them  see  a  sample  copy, 
and  we  think  we  can  induce  them  to 
take  advantage  of  our  liberal  offer  of  50 
cents  from  this  month  to  January,  1902, 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Six- 
teen months  for  50  cents!  Always  fifty 
pages  each  month,  and  generally  more. 
Hundreds  of  our  subscribers  write  us 
each  month  for  something  or  other.  Now, 
the  next  time  you  write,  don't  forget  the 
names  of  your  friends.  Thanks  in  ad- 
vance for  them. 


SI  The  DIXIE  » 

PEA  HARVESTER 

"Write  us  for  circulars,   prices  and 

nearest  distributing  doints. 

WM.  CLORE'S  SONS,  Mfrs.,  Rising  Sun,  Ind. 


ft 


GRASSES  and 


FORAGE  PLANTS." 


(141  pp.) 


^TJ.  B.   K/LLEBREW. 

A  Weil-Known  Authority  on  Grasses  for  the  Southern  States. 


V?  -£^  ■£?  -£7  ^§?^S??5? ' 


We  will  send  above  excellent  work  FREE  to  all  OLD  subscribers  renewing  for  two 
years,  or  renewing  for  one  year  and  sending  one  new  subscriber — in  other  words,  sending  us 
a  dollar. 

This  most  valuable  book  retails  for  30  cents,  though  we  have  none  to  SELL. 


The  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  Richmond,  Va. 
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SEASONABLE  IMPLEMENTS^ 

Including  ROLLERS,  DRILLS,  PLOWS,  HAY  PRESSES,  Etc. 

We  khave*  received  a  large  consignment  of  TORNADO  Ensilage  Cutters,  all  sizes,  hand  or 
power.  This  is  the  very  best  machine  of  the  kind  on  the  market  for  cutting  and  shredding  all  kinds  of 
forage.    Send  for  circulars. 

The  JUNIOR  Cider  Mill 

Is  one  of  the  best  Mills  on  the  market.     It  is 

handsomely  finished  and  strongly  built. 

Send  for  prices  and  circulars. 

The  Celebrated  MILBURN  Hollow 

Steel  Axle  WAGON  leads  all  competitors  for  a  cheap  and  durable  wagon.     Get 
our  prices.    We  have  a  large  stock  of 

BUGGIES,  CARRIAGES, 

RUNABOUTS,  Etc 

Semi   for  special   catalogue.        We  carry  at  a 
times  a  full  line  of 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS, 

and   solicit  correspondence  as  to  prices,  etc. 

CATALOGUES  AND   CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

We  are  agents  for  ARMOUR  <&  CO.'S  FERTILIZERS 

FARMERS'  SUPPLY  COMPLY,  1433  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Pedigrees  traced  and  tabulated      Catalogues  compiled  and  cir- 
culars prepared    Special  attention  given  registration  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  thoroughbred,  trotting  and  other 
breeds  of  horses. 

..FOR  SALE.. 

Fast  Trotters  and  Pacers, 
Pine  Road  and  Saddle 
SS  Horses;   also  Richly 
Bred  Brood  Mares. 

..BY.. 

W.  J.  CARTER  (Broad  Rock,) 

P.  O.  Box  929,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Correspondent  of.. 

Richmond  Times,  Richmond,  Va. 
Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va. 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  New  York. 

REFERENCES— Mr.  A.  B.  Gwathmey,  Cotton  Exchange. 
New  York ;  Mr.  W.  N.  Wilmer,  of  Wilmer  &  Canfield,  lawyers. 
4S  Wall  St.,  New  York  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Buck,  Editor  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  New  York;  Col.  K.  M.  Murchison, Banker, Wilmington, 
N.  C. ;  Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt,  Proprietor  Oneida  Cotton  Mills  and 
Alamance  Farm,  Graham  N.  C.  ;  Col.  B.  Cameron,  Proprietor 
Fairntosh  Stud  Farm,  Stagville,  N.  C. ;  Maj.  P.  P.  .Tohston. 
President  National  Trotting  Association,  Lexington, Ky. ;  Mr. 
Thomas  N.  Carter,  President  Metropolitan  Bank,  Richmond. 
Va. ;  Mr.  Jas.  Cox,  Proprietor  Belgravia  Stock  Farm,  Mt. 
Jackson,  Va. 


IN   THE   STUD   FOR   WOO.. 


.AT. 


The  Grove  Stock  Farm,  Burkeville,  Va. 


The  Imported  ^ 

Hackney  Stallion 


THE  DUKE 


American  Hackney  Stud  Book,  No.  15. 
English  Hackney  Stud  Book,  No.  2954. 

Bred  hy  E.  JONES  WILLIAMS  of  Wales,  and  imported  by 
Dr.  FREDERIC  S.  DENNIS,  of  New  York ;  foaled  1886  ; 
sired  by  Silver  Star ;  dam,  Lady  Fanny,  by  Rob  Roy. 

The  DUKE  is  a  roan  horse  of  fine  size  and  grand  muscular 
development,  -while  in  temperament  and  disposition,  he  is  a 
model,  and  these  desirable  qualifications  are  transmitted  to  his 
get  -with  remarkable  uniformity. 

THE  DUKE  will  be  permitted  to  serve  mares 
at  the  low  price  of  $  1 0.  for  the  season  of  1 900. 

Further  information  supplied  by 

T.  O.  SANDY, 
The  Grove  Stock  Farm,  BURKEVILLE,  NOTTOWAY  CO.,  VA. 

Southern  and  N.  &  W.  Rys. 

N.  B. — For  sale:  Holstein  Cattle,  English  Beagle  Dogs, 
Brown  Leghorn  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens  of  superior 
strains.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
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LABOR-SAVING 


Implements  and  Machinery 


PEERLESS  ENGINES  and  GEISER 
THRESHERS. 

Preferred  by  wheal  growers  for  perfect 
work  and  no  loss.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular  of  new  No  4  Thresher.  REPAIRS 
for  all  sizes  in  stock. 

THE  GEISER  SAW  MILLS 

Have  no  superiors.       Quality' considered, 
the  cheapest  made. 
A  SHORT  HAY  CROP 

Makes  fodder  valuable.  Prepare  to  utilize 
it  by  getting  a  reliable  Cutter,  all  sizes  of 
which  we  carry  in  stock. 

THE  COMBINED  FEED  MILL  and 
HORSE  POWER 

Is  indispensable  to  every  farmer.     Grinds 
corn,  shelled  or  on  ear,  and  is  a  lirst-e 
horse  power.     Virtually  three  machines  in 
one. 
THE  HOCKING  VALLEY  CIDER  MILL 

With  wood  crushing  rollers.  Imparts  no 
color  or  taste  to  juice  of  apples  or  grapes. 

FOR  CORN  CULTIVATION 

The  Continental  Disc  Cultiva 
tor  works  both  sides  of  row  at 
once,  and  is  also  a  first-class 
disc  harrow. 

CANE  MILLS  and 
EVAPORATORS. 

Turned  rollers;  steel  shafts ; 
brass  boxes;  encased  gearing. 
Made  of  special  iron  of  great 
strength.  Pans  of  heavy  gal- 
vanized steel  or  sheet  copper. 


The  Hancock  Disc 


If   Plow. 


Road  Wagons,  Buggies  and  Carts. 


Guaranteed  to  do  as  much  work,  and  do  it 
better,  with  two  horses,  than  can  be  done 
with  any  other  disc  plow  with  three.  W  ill 
work  in  any  land,  and  WITH  LESS 
DRAFT  than  that  of  ANY  TWO  HORSE 
PLOW. 

IMPLEMENTS, 

MACHINERY  and 

VEHICLES, 

Of  Every  Description. 


Farm,  Freight  and  Log  Wagons. 


THE  WATT  PLOW  CO. 


Franklin  and  15th  Streets, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Agricultural  Implements  of  Every  Description 

GENUINE  OLIVER  PLOWS  AND  REPAIRS. 


OISC  HARROWS  and   DISC  CULTIVATORS. 

A  full  line  of  Crushing  and  Grinding  Machinery- 
All  goods  guaranteed  first-class. 


The  SCIENTIFIC  Grinding  Mills. 

Farming  Implements  of  Every  Description 
always  at  lowest  prices. 

II  Alt'!  Fnrfrat  V  A"  tne  merchants 
UUII  I  rUlgCli  in  town  who  claim 
to  sell  Oliver  Plows  and  Repairs,  only 
sell  the  Imitation.  Bogus,  Cheap  Goods. 
The  only  place  in  Richmond,  Va..to  buy 
Genuine  Oliver  Plows  and  Repairs  is  at 
1436-38  E.  Main  St.,  of  Chas.  E.  Hunter. 

CHATTANOOGA  Cane  Mills  and 
Evaporators... 

Ranging  in  size  from  light  one-horse  to 
four- horse.  Correctly  proportioned  ac- 
cording to  mechanical  principles. 
Strong,  light-running  and  the  finest 
finished  Cane  Mills  made.  For  sorghum 
and  sugar  cane. 


CHATTANOOGA   CA 


Spray 


Special  prices  given  on  STUDEBAKERand  BROWN 
Wagons,  Buggies  and  Carts. 


SUPERIOR? 


BUCKEYE  Force  Pumps,  Lift  Pumps,  Tubular  Well  Pumps, 
Pumps,  Tank  Pumps  and  Wood  Pumps. 

GRAIN  AND  e  e  a  0  0 
ERTILIZER  DRILLS 

SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILLS  represent  the  best  value  for  tbe  money  invested.  They  have 
the  most  perfect  grain  and  fertilizer  feeds.  Positive  and  sure  in  action,  and  never  fail  to 
sow  the  required  amount  of  botli  grain  and  fertilizer.  You  are  sure  of  even  distribution 
of  seed  sown  at  a  regular  uniform  depth.  It  surpasses  the  Hoe  Drill  because  it  will  not 
choke  in  tr  sh,  and  never  bunches  or  breaks.  Superior  Disc  Drills  will  seed  one-third 
more  land  per  day  than  anv  other  drill  and  do  better  work.  No  other  drill  wears  as 
long  without  repairs.  There  are  no  removable  gears-no  traps— on  the  Superior.  Money 
spent  for  Superior  implements  represents  a  safe,  profitable  and  permanent  investment. 
They  wear.    They  last. 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
FODDER  CUTTERS, 
FODDER  SHREDDERS. 

Have  larger  capacity  :  require  less  power;  are  built  stronger. 

Milwaukee  Corn  Huskerand  Fodder  Shredder 

With  Blower  or  Carrier.     Manufactured  in  four  sizes:   Large  machines  for 
threshermen,  and  small  machines  for  farmers'  own  rse. 


MILWAUKEE  CORN  HUSKER  AND  FODDER  SHREDDER 

With  Blower  or  Carrier.  ROSS  CUTTERS.     Complete  outfits  carried  in  stock. 

a»a»m*»»»««»^—  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  ON  ANV   IMPLEMENT  WANTED. 

GHAS.  E.  HUNTER,  Nos.  1436-1438  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va 

JAMES   G.    HENING.  Manager. 


TH 


e  New  PoliCV    °,the  Northwestern 

Mutual  Life  Insurance 

....  Adopted  August  1st,  1900  ComDfini/ 

IS    THE  BEST,  MOST  FLEXIBLE,  MOST    EQUITABLE  AND  MOST  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE POLICY  EVER  ISSUED  BY  ANY  COMPANY. 


Circumstances  change.     Changed  circumstances  create  unlooked-for  requirements.     The  NEW 
A  POLICY  is  adjustable  to  contingencies  impossible  to  foresee  at  time  of    application.      For  further 

information,  address 

£  T.  ARCHIBALD  CARY,  General  Agent,  1201  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

g 

S 


mmmmmm  angora  goats 

"The  Wealth  of  the  Wilderness/' 

Price,  25  Cents  (postpaid). 

This  is  an  interesting  32-page  pamphlet,  compiled  by  GEO.  EDWARD  ALLEN, 

and  will  be  found  to  contain  valuable  information  for  those  contemplating 

raising  Angoras. 

mm  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,     Richmond,  Va.  ^m 


Farmers  Must  use  Fertilizers  to  Succeed 

We  offer  them  the  following  Brands,  with  full  confidence  in  their  merits : 

'TRAVERS'  WHEAT  and  GRASS  FERTILIZER," 
"CAPITAL"  BONE-POTASH  FERTILIZER, 

"TRAVERS'  DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE," 
"BEEF,  BLOOD  and  BONE  FERTILIZER," 
"STANDARD"  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE, 
"CAPITAL"  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE. 


J^-We  especially  recommend    ORCHILLA   GUANO  for  GRASS 
CLOVER.     It  makes  it  grow  where  all  other  fertilizers  fail.     It  equals 
Raw  Bone,  at  a  much  less  price,  and  makes  poor  land  rich, 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.     OTHER  BRANDS  FOR  OTHER  CROPS. 


S.  W.  TRAVERS  &  CO.,  Manufact'rs,  Richmond,  Va. 


Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 


Established  1840. 
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Including  ROLLERS,  DRILLS,  PLOWS,  HAY  PRESSES,  Etc. 

We  have  received  a  large  consignment  of  TORNADO  Ensilage  Cutters,  all  sizes,  hand  or 
This  is  the  very  best  machine  of  the  kind  on  t tie  market  for  cutting  and  shredding  all  kinds  of 
Send  for  circulars. 

The  JUNIOR  Cider  Mill 

Is  one  of  the  best  Mills  on  the  market.     It   is 

handsomely  finished  and  strongly  built. 

Send  for  prices  and  circulars. 

The  Celebrated  MILBURN  Hoiiow 

Steel  Axle  WAGON  leads  all  competitors  for  a  cheap  and  durable  wagon.    Get 
our  prices.     We  have  a  large  stock  of 

BUGGIES,  CARRIAGES, 

RUNABOUTS,  Etc. 

Send  for  special   catalogue.        We  carry   at  all 
times  a  full  line  of 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS, 

and  solicit  correspondent e  as  to  prices,  etc. 
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^i^Wheat  and  Grass  Crops 


"STAR 


BRAND" 


GUANO, 

McGavock  Mixture,     Acid  Phosphate, 

Or  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE,  Etc. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 


Richmond,  Va , 

MANUFACTURERS. 


BRANCH   VIRQINIA- 

CAROLINA  CMEHICAL  CO  , 
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Farm   Management. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Whilst  there  has  been  some  relief  experienced  in 
the  drouth-stricken  sections  of  the  South  since  we 
wrote  our  article  on  "Work  for  the  Month"  a  month 
ago,  yet  up  to  the  present  writing  there  has  been  no 
such  general  and  steady  rain  as  is  needed  to  fit  land 
for  plowing  and  the  seeding  of  fall  crops.  The  great 
tropical  storm  of  September  8th,  which  struck  and 
practically  annihilated  the  city  of  Galveston,  killing 
over  8,000  people,  and  destroying  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  there  and  in  other  parts  of  Texas, 
fortunately  did  not  reach  this  and  the  adjoining  East 
Coast  States.  It  passed  up  the  centre  of  the  country  to 
the  Great  Lakes  and  thence  went  East  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  destroying  in  its  passage  much  fruit,  and 
injuring  corn  and  truck  crops  to  some  extent.  It  is 
one  of  the  advantages  peculiar  to  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  especially  that  we  rarely  suffer  from  the  great 
storms  which  are  so  disastrous  to  other  sections  of  the 
country,  nor  do  we  often  have  to  complain  of  drouth 
being  long  continued  or  hurtful.  In  the  latter  respect, 
however,  this  season  has  been  exceptional.  Later  re- 
ports, we  regret  to  say,  do  not  enable  us  in  any  way 
to  modify  what  we  said  in  our  last  issue  as  to  the  corn, 
tobacco,  and  other  crops.  They  are  lamentably  short 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  State,  and  the 
same  can  largely  be  said  of  the  other  Coast  States.  The 
average  condition  of  the  corn  crop  of  this  State  is 
next  to  the  lowest  (Kansas)  in  the  Government  report, 
which  makes  the  crop  but  little  more  than  a  half  one. 


This  means  that  the  State  will  have  to  be  a  large  buyer 
of  corn,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  and  stock. 
Fortunately  for  us  the  crop  in  the  great  corn  produc- 
ing states  is  a  large  one,  the  total  production  being 
estimated  at  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  last  year,  that 
is  to  say,  at  over  two  thousand  million  bushels. 
Whilst,  therefore,  we  may  safely  count  upon  having 
our  needs  supplied  at  very  moderate  prices,  yet  the 
difference  between  fetching  corn  from  the  crib  and 
buying  it  from  the  store  or  mill  will  be  acutely  felt  by 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  our  people.  This 
should  emphasize  and  fix  in  their  minds  the  impor- 
tance of  making  preparation  to  make  good  the  deficit 
another  year,  and  seek  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence 
happening  again  so  far  as  possible.  That  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so  when  we  have  no  more  serious  a  drouth 
than  we  have  had  even  this  year,  we  are  well  assured 
from  the  numerous  reports  we  have  had  from  sub- 
scribers who,  whilst  living  in  the  sections  which  have 
suffered  the  worst  effects  of  this  year's  drouth,  yet 
have  good  crops  both  of  corn  and  hay.  Our  farmers 
fail  to  utilize  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  land  so 
generously  in  the  winter  and  spring.  Instead  of  so 
breaking  the  land  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  when 
work  of  that  character  can  be  so  well  done  by  reason 
of  our  fine  and  open  seasons,  as  that  it  shall  readily 
hold  and  conserve  the  rains  of  late  winter  and  spring 
farmers  allow  the  same  to  remain  unbroken  inntil 
near  planting  time,  or  only  plow  so  shallow  a  furrow 
that  the  rain  as  it  falls  runs  off  into  the  rivers,  and  is 
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not  only  lost  itself  bat  carries  with  it  the  the  fertility  |  good  hay.  Sand  vetch  is  the  most  promising  of  all 
of  the  land  as  well.  They  fail  also,  in  another  way,  the  lately  introduced  winter-growing  legumes.  We 
to  conserve  the  moisture  in  that  they  do  not  fill  the  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  failure  in  its  growth  during 
lands  with  humus  from  the  great  crops  of  forage  plants  the  past  two  or  three  years.  When  seeded  with  oats, 
which  we  can  so  easily  and  cheaply  produce.  One  of,  wheat,  or  rye,  it  makes  one  of  the  best  early  spring 
the  greatest  objects  served  by  humus  in  the  soil  is  pastures  and  forage  for  cutting  of  anything  yet  tried, 
the  conservation  of  moisture.  It  acts  like  a  sponge  and  is  also  good  as  hay,  whilst  as  an  improver  of  the 
in  holding  water,  and  this  water  so  held  not  only  land,  it  is  equally  as  good  as  the  clovers.  It  may  be 
serves  to  feed  the  crop  when  surface  moisture  is  lack-  sown  until  the  end  of  the  month  with  safety, 
ing,  but  it  acts  as  a  solvent  on  the  inert  plant  food  in 


the  soil,  and  makes  it  available  for  the  support  and 
growth  of  the  crops.     We  have  made  this  pointed 


Cut  and  carefully  cure  all  forage  crops  of  cow-peas, 
soja  beans,  sorghum,  and  millet,  as  they  mature,  or 


reference  to  the  failings  of  Southern  farmers,  at  this  even  before  maturity,  if  the  time  of  maturity  is  likely 

time,  because  now  is  the  season  when  the  first  neces  !  to  be  beyond  the  middle  of  the  month.     It  is  better 

sary  steps  to  correct  them  should  be  taken.  to  have  a  smaller  quantity  of  good  nutritive  dry  forage 

from  these  crops  than  a  larger  yield  badly  cured,  and 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  breaking  and  fitting  after  the  middle  of  this  month  the  work  of  curing 

the  land  for  the  wheat  and  winter  oat  seeding.     It  is  these  succulent  crops  is  a  very  slow  one,  owing  to  the 

already  late  for  seeding  winter  oats,  as  they  rarely  cool  dewy  nights  and  the  diminished  power  of  the  sun. 
make  the  best  yield  unless  sown  iu  September,  still ;  Do  not  allow  the  cut  crops  to  lie  broadcast  longer  than 

we  have  seen  very  good  crops  raised  from  October  sow  is  necessary  to  wilt  them  thoroughly.     Rake  up  into 

ing,  where  the  land  was  in  a  good  state  of  fertility  and  windrows,  and  make  into  small  lumps  or  cocks  before 

had  been  well  prepared  before  seeeding.     This  matter  the  dew  falls  on  the  crop  in  the  evening.     In   the 

of  a  fine  preparation  of  the  seed-bed  for  both  wheat  morning,   after  the  dew  is  dried  off,  open  out   the 

and  oats  is  one  that  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  cocks  and  expose  to  the  wind  and  sun,  putting  up  in 

farmers.     They  overlook  the  fact  that  after  the  crop  larger  cocks  each  evening  until  fit  to  store  in  the  barn. 

is  once  seeded  no  further  amelioration  of  the  coudi-  In  this  way,  these  crops,  and  late  or  second  crops  of 

tion  of  the  land  can  take  place  during  the  growth  of  grass  and  clover,  can  be  cured  into  excellent  fodder, 

the  crop.     As  it  is  at  seeding  time  bo  it  must  remain  The  work  is  no  doubt  greater,  but  with  hay  at  the 

until  after  harvest.  More  unsatisfactory  yields  of  price  it  now  sells  for  and  is  likely  to  sell  for  during 
wheat  and  oats  are  caused  by  poor  preparation  of  the  ( the  winter,  and  the  scarcity  of  corn  fodder,  the  "  game 
Beed-bed  than  by  want  of  fertility  in  the  soil.  The  j  is  worth  the  candle."  Save  all  the  feed  of  every  kind 
greater  the  lack  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  the  greater  the ;  that  you  can.     It  will  be  needed  on  most  farms,  if 

need    for    perfect    preparation    of  the    seedbed,  in  stock  is  uot  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 

order  that  the  roots  of  the  crops  may  have  free  course  

to  run  through  the  so.l  and  forage  for  food.  Do  not, 
because  late  in  commencing  to  fit  the  land  for  seeding, 
neglect  to  give  the  best  working  of  the  soil  possible. 
Harrow  and  roll,  and  reharrow  and  roll  again  if  need 
be  until  you  have  so  prepared  the  seed  bed  that  all  its 
plant  food  may  be  within  the  reach  of  the  seed  when 
sowed.  In  this  and  our  last  issue,  and  that  of  the  month 


Let  all  corn  crops  be  cut  np  at  the  roots  and  thus 
save  the  whole  crop.  Set  up  in  good  sized  shocks, 
and  tie  these  round  the  top  with  binder  twine.  They 
will  then  stand  through  even  a  gale  of  wind,  and  cure 
into  good  feed.  When  thoroughly  cured,  pull  the  corn 
and  let  the  stalks  and  fodder  be  shredded,  if  you  have 
a  shredder,  and  be  stored  under  cover  or  be  stacked 
previous,  will  be  found  information  as  to  the  fertilizer  carefully  near  the  barn  ready  for  feeding.  If  yoa 
to  be  used  on  the  crops.  Do  not  seed  until  we  have ;  have  no  shredding  machine,  the  6talks,  if  properly 
had  a  little  frost,  in  order  to  be  safe  from  the  attacks  stacked  and  topped  off  with  straw  or  marsh  hay,  will 
of  flies  which  have  been  so  destructive  in  many  sections,  keep  in  good  condition  until  wanted,  and  much  less 


during  the  past  year. 


Whilst  it  is  late  to  sow  crimson  (German)  clover 
yet  we  would  not  hesitate  to  sow  it  mixed  with  Sand 
vetch,  or  with  oats,  wheat,  or  rye,  or  a  mixture 
of  all  three  grains.  If  the  winter  should  be  a  mild 
one,  much  of  the  grain  will  live,  and  the  sand  vetch 
and  the  clover  will  help  to  make  a  good  cover,  and 
give  plenty  of  grazing  and  spring  forage,  and  later, 


loss  of  food  value  will  happen  than  if  allowed  to  re- 
main in  shocks  in  the  field,  bleaching  in  the  rain,  and 
wind  and  sun.  One  half,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  food 
value  of  the  corn  crop  is  to  be  found  in  the  fodder 
and  stalks,  and  this  half  ought  to  be  as  carefully  saved 
and  utilized  as  the  half  found  in  the  corn  itself.  If 
the  fodder  and  stalks  be  properly  cured  and  saved 
and  then  be  shredded  or  cut  up,  and  shredding  is  pre- 
ferable if  you  can  have  it  done,  as  it  breaks  the  hard 
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part  of  the  stalks  into  soft  fodder,  aud  this  be  fed  with 
<eow-pea  hay  or  soja  bean  hay,  nearly  a  complete 
ration  can  be  made,  and  with  the  addition  of  very 
little  corn  live  stock  can  be  kept  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion all  winter. 


Sweet  potatoes  and  Irish  potatoes  should  be  dug  aud 
stored  away  before  the  frost  cuts  the  vines.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  tubers  when  digging 
and  gathering.  Every  bruised  place  is  a  starting  point 
for  decay.  Do  not  let  the  tubers  lie  longer  in  the  sun 
than  just  sufficient  to  dry  off  the  moisture.  Sweet 
potatoes  keep  best  stored  in  a  cellar,  or  root  house, 
where  they  can  be  kept  dry  and  free  from  frost.  The 
temperature  of  such  a  house  should  be  kept  as  near 
•equable  as  possible,  at  about  45  to  48  degrees,  and  be 
freely  ventilated,  except  in  frosty  weather,  when  a 
stove  or  lamp  may  be  required  to  be  kept  burning  in 
the  house  to  maintain  the  temperature.  Both  Irish 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  "sweat"  after  being 
stored,  and  the  moisture  which  thus  arises  must  have 
means  of  getting  away,  or  the  tubers  will  not  keep. 
Irish  potatoes  are  best  stored  in  small  heaps  of  from 
40  to  50  bushels,  covered  with  straw  until  after  they 
have  passed  through  the  "sweat."  These  heaps 
should  be  made  under  a  roof  that  will  keep  out  the 
rain.  After  the  sweating  period  is  over,  the  tubers 
may  be  stored  in  larger  quantities  together  and  be 
covered  with  straw  and  soil  to  keep  out  frost. 


Sugar  beets  and  mangold  wurtzel  beets  should  be 
pulled  and  stored  away  either  in  kilns  or  pies,  or  cel- 
lars before  frost  touches  them.  They  are  very  suscep- 
tible to  injury  from  frost,  and  will  not  keep  when  they 
have  been  frozen. 


Let  cotton  be  picked  as  it  opens,  and  do  not  allow 
it  to  remain  to  be  stained  and  weathered.  Cotton  is 
going  to  be  in  demand  this  year  at  a  good  price,  as  the 
crop  is  not  going  to  be  so  large  as  was  supposed,  much 
of  it  being  damaged  or  wholly  destroyed  by  the  storms 
and  drouth 


After  harvesting  the  crops  and  seeding  the  wheat 
and  oats,  let  the  teams  be  kept  at  work  breaking  land 
intended  to  be  put  into  crop  next  year,  and  where  pos 
sible  both  plow  and  subsoil  the  land  unless  it  be  on  a 
loose,  leachy  subsoil.  Plow  deep  enough  to  bring 
some  of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  and  in  this  way  in- 
crease the  depth  of  soil.  The  winter  will  fit  this  sub 
soil  for  plant  growth.  Wherever  the  subsoil  is  a  good 
clay,  it  may  and  ought  to  be  broken  with  the  subsoil 
plow  following  the  turning  plow.  When  plowed,  sow 
rye,  or  better,  a  mixture  of  rye  and  sand  vetch,  and 
harrow  in.   This  will  make  a  cover  for  the  winter  and 


spring,  and  prevent  loss  of  plant  food.  Three  quarters 
of  a  bushel  of  rye  and  ten  pounds  of  sand  vetch  to  the 
acre  will  make  a  good  pasture  and  cover. 


See  that  all  barns,  stables  and  sheds  are  made  wind 
and  weather  tight,  and  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
lime  washed  before  the  stock  are  housed. 


LIMING   LAND. 


The  fall  and  early  winter  months  being  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  the  application  of  lime  to  land, 
we  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
subject,  as  we  are  convinced  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  land  under  cultivation  in  the  South  needs 
lime  badly.  Whilst  lime  is  not  directly  a  fertilizer, 
except  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  then  only  in  the 
production  of  a  limited  class  of  plants,  yet  its  action 
on  almost  every  kind  of  land  is  beneficial  to  plant 
growth.  This  beneficial  action  is  partly  physical  and 
partly  chemical.  Physically,  it  acts  on  light  sandy 
land  so  as  to  make  it  more  compact,  binding  the  par- 
ticles together  and  making  it  more  retentive  of  mois- 
ture. On  heavy  clay  land,  it  disintegrates  the  soil 
and  makes  it  more  permeable  and  easier  of  penetra- 
tion by  the  air  and  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Chemi- 
cally, it  sweetens  all  acid  or  sour  land  by  rendering 
it  alkaline  and  thus  capable  of  producing  and  sus- 
taining the  finer  kinds  of  plant  growth.  It  also  acts 
largely  as  a  liberator  of  plant  food  ;  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  It 
breaks  down  into  available  humus,  tough  plant  and 
root  growths,  and  all  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  All 
the  clovers,  and  probably  all  leguminous  plants,  are 
helped  by  lime,  as  it  so  sweetens  the  soil  as  to  enable 
the  bacterial  growths  on  their  roots  to  multiply  and 
thus  become  more  efficient  in  assimilating  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  atmosphere.  In  soil  even  slightly  acid, 
these  growths  are  checked  in  development  and  much 
of  their  beneficial  action  is  lost.  At  the  Maryland 
Experiment  Station,  the  use  of  lime  on  the  land  has 
resulted  in  making  what  was  formerly  a  most  unpro- 
ductive farm,  one  capable  of  producing  heavy  crops 
of  corn,  wheat  and  grass.  At  the  Rhode  Island  Ex- 
periment Station,  where  a  series  of  experiments  have 
been  conducted,  the  result  has  been  equally  marked. 
Lime  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre 
(25  bushels),  in  1894,  and  phosphoric  acid  was  ap- 
plied in  different  forms  on  two  series  of  plots  each 
year  up  to  1899.  Corn  was  grown  on  both  series  of 
plots  in  1894  and  oats  in  1895.  The  use  of  the  lime 
increased  the  yield  of  corn  stover  on  every  plot,  and 
also  the  yield  of  grain,  except  on  plots  fertilized  with 
floats.  The  oat  crop  was  so  heavy  as  to  lodge  badly. 
The  grass  crops,  from  1896  to  1899,  were  most  bene- 
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fitted  by  the  application  of  lime.  In  general,  the 
plots  to  which  acid  phosphate  was  applied  were  more 
benefitted  than  those  to  which  unacidulated  forms  of 
phosphate  were  applied.  The  financial  value  of  the 
increased  crops  of  grass  of  the  limed  over  the  un 
limed  plots  was  from  $27  on  the  plot  fertilized  with 
basic  slag  meal  to  $62.35  on  the  plot  which  had  re 
ceived  ignited  alumina  phosphate,  while  the  average 
financial  gain  for  all  the  limed  plots  was  $45.  The 
limed  plot  which  had  received  no  phosphoric  acid 
whatever,  gave  a  financial  profit  second  only  to  the 
plot  fertilized  with  alumina  phosphate  $55.81  per  acre. 
Whilst  these  satisfactory  results  have  been  achieved 
on  soils  not  under  laid  with  limestone  rock,  yet  we 
have  known  excellent  results  to  be  also  obtained  from 
a  dressing  of  lime  applied  to  limestone  land. 

Lime  should  be  applied  after  the  land  has  been 
plowed  and  be  harrowed  in,  or  be  applied  to  grass  or 
clover  as  a  top  dressing.  As  to  the  quantity  to  be  ap- 
plied, Prof.  Wheeler,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station,  says: 

"The  quantity  of  lime  to  apply  at  a  single  applica- 
tion cannot  be  definitely  stated  for  all  soils  and  crops, 
since  it  would  range  under  varying  conditions  from 
half  a  ton  to  three,  or,  possibly,  four  tons  per  acre. 
The  old  English  practice  of  liming  heavily  at  rare  in- 
tervals has  given  way  of  late  years  to  the  use  of 
smaller  quantities  applied  more  frequently.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  lime  gradually  dissolves  out  of  the 
soils  and  escapes  into  spiings  and  streams.  In  the  case 
of  light,  dry,  sandy  soils,  the  range  of  application 
would  usually  be  from  1,000  lbs.  to  one  and  a  half 
tons  per  acre,  according  to  their  apparent  need.  On 
heavier  soils,  from  one  to  three  tons  per  acre  is  the 
usual  range.  On  old  pastures  or  meadows  well  cov- 
ered with  moss,  certain  writers  advise  spreading  some 
lime  upon  the  surface  a  while  before  plowing,  in  order 
to  better  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  sod.  Whether 
or  not  this  practice  is  preferable  to  that  of  applying 
all  of  the  lime  to  the  surface  after  plowing,  we  are  not 
prepared,  from  our  own  observations,  to  say,  but  can 
affirm  that  the  latter  practice  yields  excellent  results. 
Upon  breaking  up  such  old  fields,  provided  the  soil  is 
fairly  heavy,  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  of  lime  may 
be  applied  to  advantage  as  just  mentioned,  and  two  or 
three  years  later  a  like  amount  may  be  employed  just 
prior  to  reseeding  to  grass.  If  such  treatment  is  re- 
sorted to  at  the  outstart,  applications  of  from  one  to 
two  tons  per  acre  or  less,  at  intervals  of  from  five  to 
seven  years,  should  maintain  fields  in  good  condition. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  fields  that  have  been 
abused  for  years  can  be  restored  at  once  without  some 
little  extra  outlay  for  lime,  and  it  is  not  economy  to 
attempt  to  accomplish  the  task  by  the  use  of  such 
small  amounts  of  stable  manure  as  many  farmers  now 
have  at  disposal,  or  by  resort  to  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, unless  enough  lime  is  employed  to  put  the 
land  in  condition  so  that  the  crop  can  utilize  what  is 
offered  it.  It  is  obvious  that  the  first  round  of  a  rota- 
tion will  yield  less  profit  than  the  second  and  succeed- 
ing ones,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  consider- 
able expense  is  involved  at  the  outstart,  such  sour, 


mossy  and  practically  abandoned  fields,  if  reasonably 
easy  of  tillage,  may,  even  at  the  present  time,  be 
brought  into  good  condition  at  a  profit.  By  the  use 
of  lime,  clover  is  made  to  thrive  where  it  refused  to 
grow  before.  This,  if  utilized  upon  the  farm,  con- 
stantly increases  the  store  of  nitrogen  in  the  stable 
manure,  and  reduces  first  the  amount  of  concentrated 
cattle  foods,  such  as  bran,  cotton  seed  and  linseed 
meal,  which  must  be  bought,  and,  finally,  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  required  in  the  form  of  artificial  fer- 
tilizers, so  that  the  outlay  for  lime  on  such  lands  is 
soon  saved. 

"Upon  moderately  heavy  land,  from  one  to  two  tons 
of  lime  per  acre,  once  during  a  rotation  covering 
from  five  to  seven  years,  will  accomplish  all  that  is  to 
be  desired." 


A  "COHMON  SENSE"  AND  A  "DOLLARS  AND 
CENTS"  VIEW  OF  THE  CORN  FODDER 
QUESTION. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

In  our  county  are  two  neighbors,  who  farm  about 
the  same  number  of  acres  and  keep  about  the  same 
amount  of  stock.  On  one  farm  there  has  been  fed 
200  bushels  of  corn  more  than  on  the  other.  On  this 
farm  thirty  to  forty  tons  of  marketable  hay  has  been 
fed  out.  On  the  other  farm  no  hay  of  any  kind  was 
fed.  This  covers  a  year  just  passed.  The  corn  to  day 
is  worth  $80  ;  the  hay  could  have  been  sold  for  $245, 
making  a  total  of  excess  fed  on  this  farm  amounting 
to  $335.  On  the  other  farm,  instead  of  hay,  a  mixed 
combination  of  roughness,  composed  largely  of  corn 
fodder,  some  unthrashed  oats,  balance  pea  and  bean 
straw.  Notice,  please,  that  except  the  seed  in  the  un- 
thrashed oats,  all  this  mixture  is  a  waste  product  on 
most  farms. 

We  balance  the  handling  of  the  one  against  the 
other,  but  charge  $1  per  ton  for  cutting  and  crushing 
the  mixed  stuff,  $35,  and  100  bushels  of  oats,  in  the 
unthrashed  oats,  $20.  Total,  $55.  Taking  this  from 
the  excess  on  the  other  farm,  we  have  the  net  saving 
of  $280.  The  manner  of  cutting  and  crushing  this 
feed  has  been  described  in  these  columns. 

Another  item  of  profit :  The  second  farmer  sold 
twenty  tons  of  this  mixed  feed  for  $6  per  ton,  and 
bought  back  the  manure  it  made  at  25  cents  a  load. 
This  is  not  all.  At  no  part  of  the  year  did  the  first 
farmer  have  a  fat  horse  or  a  fat  cow.  On  the  other 
farm,  the  horses  and  cattle  are  now  and  have  been  fat. 
Buyers  after  them  every  week. 

Why  there  is  this  difference  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  animals  is  very  simple  :  Number  one  over- 
feeds a  heating  concentrated  animal  food.  It  is  an 
unbalanced,  constipating  ration,  the  excess  of  carbo- 
hydrates (heating  quality)  burns  up  the  cooling  laxa- 
tive elements  of  the  food  while  it  is  passing  through 
the  animal,  and  a  large  per  cent,  (which  in  extreme 
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cases  amounts  to  more  than  half  of  the  food  value)  of 
the  nutritive  quality  of  the  feed,  and  it  passes  into 
the  manure  pile  instead  of  into  animal  energy,  meat 
or  milk.  Besides  the  actual  waste,  the  animals  are 
injured. 

The  other  farmer  feeds  sparingly  of  a  bulky,  nu 
tritious,  nitrogenous  and  mucilaginous  or  slightly  lax- 
ative food,  that  keeps  bowels,  kidneys  and  skin  in  an 
ideal  condition,  and  the  food  elements  are  thus  prop- 
erly digested  and  assimilated  by  the  animals  and  with 
a  minimum  of  waste. 

Animals  fed  under  the  first  system  are  small  boned 
and  small  bodied.  Under  the  other,  heavy  boned  and 
grow  large  bodied.  We  cite  a  case  in  point  to  prove 
this  :  On  farm  No.  2,  is  a  five  year-old  horse  of  mixed 
breeding,  weighs  1,500  lbs.;  his  owner  has  refused 
$160  for  him.  Farmer  No.  1  has  no  horse  on  his  farm 
that  would  sell  for  $80.  The  cattle  on  the  two  farms 
show  like  results. 

So  much  for  the  "Dollars  and  Cents."  Now  for  the 
"Common  Sense." 

Farm  No.  1  shows  conditions  that  apply  to  90  per 
cent,  of  our  farms  to-day.  No  farm  papers  to  bring 
them  weekly  the  ripe  fruits  of  experience  and  experi 
ments  ;  no  effort  to  advance ;  no  study  into  why  things 
seem  to  be  goirg  backwards ;  no  brain  work,  but  too 
much  body  work,  drudging  along  in  ruts  and  chuck 
holes. 

Farm  No.  2. —An  intelligent  effort  is  made  to  mas- 
ter the  facts,  both  scientific  and  practical,  and  apply 
them  to  the  everyday  farm  life.  With  each  morning's 
new  sunshine  this  farmer  looks  for  something  better 
than  he  has. 

The  worksof  Prof.  Henry  on  "Feeds  and  Feeding"'; 
of  Prof.  Shaw,  on  "Forage  Crops,"  are  consulted  with 
the  zeal  that  a  doctor  studies  his  text  books. 

One  is  a  progressive  farmer,  the  other  is  not.  We 
repeac  that  every  day  the  evidence  accumulates  that 
'America"  is  to  produce  the  choice  meats  for  the 
world's  best  meat  trade,  and  base  the  statement  upon 
one  fact  principally.     It  alone  is  sufficient.  , 

We  are  the  great  corn  cou  try  of  the  world  ;  no 
other  country  ever  can  equal  us.  The  highest  and 
finest  grades  of  meat  absolutely  require  corn  to  bring 
them  a  quality  of  taste,  a  firmness  and  finish  that  can- 
not be  attained  without  corn. 

We  are  nearinga  period  when  corn  will  be  crowned 
"king"  of  food  products.  Every  year  we  will  grow 
more  acres  and  more  bushels  per  acre,  and  get  more 
per  bushel  for  it.  Sixteen  to  twenty  cent  corn  is  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

We  urge  farmers  to  save  their  corn  fodder  this  year 
as  a  first  step  toward  joining  the  great  progres-ive 
procession. 

We  reserve  for  another  article  the  "Common  Sense" 


of  the  shredder  and  cutter  and  crusher  methods  of  pre- 
paring fodder,  and  the  "Dollars  and  Cents"  feature 
in  feeding  out  their  work  to  farm  stock. 

In  handling  "King  Corn,"  the  corn  binder  fills  an 
important  place.  To  those  of  your  readers  who  must 
settle  that  question  at  once,  who  will  write  (with 
stamp),  we  will  explain  why  we  selected  one  that 
binds  its  bundles  lying  flat  down,  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 

Our  betterment  as  farmers  and  to  attain  the  social, 
moral  and  financial  independence  due  us,  must  come 
by  building  upon  a  broader  and  better  foundation, 
using  as  corner  stones,  "A  more  general  growth  of  in- 
telligence," "A  knowledge  of  how  to  build  up  our 
Soils,"  "The  breeding  of  better  stock,"  "A  better 
knowledge  of  feeds  and  greater  skill  in  feeding." 
Shall  we  do  this1? 

Olney,  111.  Robt.  C.  Morris. 


SAWDUST  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

In  the  August  number  Bacon  asks  if  rotten  sawdust 
is  any  value  as  a  humus  maker,  and  Prof.  Massey  re- 
plies that  it  would  cost  too  much  for  large  areas,  but 
it  might  pay  on  small  patches.  I  believe  in  the  old 
proverb,  "that  what  is  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for 
the  gander." 

I  do  not  say  that  rotten  chips  or  sawdust  is  an  im- 
mediate fertilizer  like  stable  manure,  but  if  Bacon's 
sawdust  is  rotten  aud  his  land  is  stiff  clay,  or  of  that 
nature,  let  him  put  on  a  good  coat  of  dust,  say  at  least 
an  inch  thick,  and  plow  down  to  a  good  depth  early 
in  the  season,  then  in  May  or  June  run  a  disc  harrow 
over  it  and  plant  to  peas,  and  turn  down  the  peas  and 
follow  with  any  of  the  ordinary  crops,  and  if  he  does 
not  find  his  land  improved  to  fully  compensate  for  the 
labor  and  expense  then  I  will  give  up  the  theory  of 
rotted  chips  being  a  benefit  to  land  ;  but  if  the  land  is 
gravelly  or  gritty  he  had  better  burn  the  sawdust  and 
apply  the  ashes,  and  the  way  I  would  undertake  to 
burn  it  would  be  to  take  several  logs  of  aDy  length  of 
pretty  well  seasoned  wood,  then  pile  five  or  six  other 
logs  at  the  side  and  on  top  of  these,  and  cover  with  saw- 
dust two  or  three  feet  or  more  thick,  if  not  too  wet ;  but 
if  veiy  wet, then  make  the  layer  thinner;  leave  an  open- 
ing in  the  middle  to  act  as  a  draft  or  flue.  Set  fire  to  both 
ends  of  the  heap,  and  when  burned  down  throw  on 
some  wood  and  shovel  on  more  dust  as  long  as  it  will 
burn.  Sawdust  will  not  burn  where  it  has  laid  on  a 
pile  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  until  it  is 
thrown  up  on  something  so  as  to  give  it  air. 

Goochland  Co,  Va.  Exodes. 
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BARNS. 

The  question  of  the  best  form  of  barn  to  build  is 
constantly  being  agitated  among  farmers,  and  we  are 
almost  daily  in  receipt  of  letters  asking  our  advice 
upon  the  subject.  Whilst  we  have  never  yet  seen  our 
way  to  change  the  opinion  we  gave  some  years  ago 
through  the  columns  of  this  journal — that  no  barn 
which  was  intended  to  shelter  all  the  crops,  live  stock 
and  machinery  of  the  farm,  should  ever  be  built,  es- 
pecially  of  such  combustible  material  as  timber,  but 
think  in  all  cases  it  is  better  to  build  several  struc 
tures,  such  as  a  storage  barn  alone  and  cow  and  horse 
stables  in  proximity  t  ereto  but  not  connecting  there- 
with, so  that  in  the  event  of  tire  there  may  be  some 
chance  given  to  save  part  of  the  stock  and  produce  of 
the  farm — yet  we  are  frank  to  confess  that  the  senti 
ment  of  farmers  generally  is  largely  in  favor  of  one 
building,  even  though  the  risk  and  danger  be  great. 
We  have  recently  availed  ourselves  of  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  new  barn  and  stables  just  completed  at 
the  Virginia  Experiment  Station  at  Blacksburg,  and 
as  this  structure  seems  to  us  to  be  as  perfect  in  its 


arrangement  and  as  complete  in  its  equipment  as  any 
we  have  seen,  we  have  decided  to  publish  the  follow 
ing  description  and  views  of  the  structure]  supplied 
to  us  by  Professor  Nourse,  the  Agriculturist  of  the 
Station,  and  which  with  full  details  of  construction  is 
intended  shortly  to  be  issued  by  the  Station  in  bulle- 
tin form.     Professor  Nourse  says  : 

/'In  studying  the  problem  of  a  new  barn  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres  and 
upwards,  it  was  not  deemed  feasible  to  build  a  separate 
horse  barn ;  the  structure  had  to  be  such  as  would 
accommodate  the  work  horses  and  mules,  all  cows, 
bulls  and  young  stock  represented  in  the  College  herd, 
and  beside  these,  about  forty  steers  used  in  the  College 
dining  hall  during  the  winter  and  spring.  After 
studying  many  barns  on  both  public  and  private  farms 
in  various  States,  we  were  allowed  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  build  the  commodious  structure  here 
described. 

While  it  is  large  enough  to  answer  present  needs 
admirably,  it  can  be  enlarged  in  two  ways  at  any  time, 
without  injuring  the  outlines  or  general  plan,  i.  «.,  by 
adding  to  either  cattle  wing,  or  by  removing  all  horses 
to  a  barn  specially  built  for  them  and  using  that  space 
for  cattle. 
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In  discussing  the  structure  in  detail,  it  may  be 
divided  into  several  sections :  Hay  and  grain  bam, 
box  stalls  and  space  above  them,  east  cattle  wing, 
west  cattle  wing,  silos,  open  court,  and  yards.  The 
hay  and  grain  barn,  40  feet  x  100  feet  in  size,  faces  the 
north,  and  loads  may  be  taken  in  at  the  side  and  on 
the  second  floor.  By  this  means  all  grain,  as  corn, 
oats,  mill  feed,  etc.,  may  be  conveyed  to  bins  at  the 
left,  and  run  by  chutes  to  the  mixing  and  feed  room 
below. 

Over  these  bins  is  a  large  space,  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  hay  or  fodder  may  be  kept.  At  the  right,  on 
entering  the  driveway,  is  a  space  forty  by  forty  two 
feet,  and  extending  from  twelve  feet  below  driveway 
to  comb  of  roof  thirty  feet  above  it.  This  can  be 
conveniently  divided  into  nine  spaces  for  various 
kinds  of  hay,  to  be  fed  to  classes  of  animals  as  desired. 
All  hay  is  unloaded  from  wagons  by  hay  carrier,  and 
is  taken  from  the  space  mentioned,  from  floor  under 
driveway  and  through  doors  on  south  side.  The  hay 
carrier  is  fitted  with  steel  track,  runs  entire  length  of 
barn,  and  has  a  fork  returner  to  aid  the  man  unload- 
ing, to  briug  the  fork  back  to  the  wagon.  While  un 
loading,  the  wagon  stands  on  a  five  ton  hay  scale, 
offering  an  easy  opportunity  for  weighing  all  hay  and 
grain  products.  Close  by  the  cribs  is  a  corn  mill,  and 
the  meal,  as  it  is  ground,  drops  to  the  feed  room  below. 
Having  a  husking  machine,  we  shall  equip  a  corn  con- 
veyor, so  that  corn  from  the  husker  will  drop  into  any- 


one of  the  bins  as  desired,  while  the  shredded  fodder 
from  the  same  machine  may  be  easily  carried,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  hay  section. 

Beneath  the  driveway  will  be  placed  a  gasoline 
engine  to  run  the  machines  mentioned,  besides  the 
silage  cutters,  etc  Walls  of  engine  room  to  be  of 
metal,  except  the  back,  which  will  be  the  foundation 
wall.  On  the  same  floor,  and  near  the  engine-room,  is 
a  two  and  one  half  inch  valve,  fitted  with  one  hundred 
feet  of  fire  hose,  conveniently  arranged  to  be  used  in 
case  of  fire.  This  valve  and  all  others  over  the  entire 
barn,  and  all  water  pipes,  centre  at  this  place,  and 
may  be  drained  to  prevent  danger  of  freezing. 

The  feed  room,  under  grain  bins,  is  used  for  keeping 
ground  grain  and  mixing  all  rations,  being  fitted  with 
bins  to  receive  grain  from  above.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  lower  floor  is  situated  an  office,  where  we  may  keep 
stable  records,  pedigrees,  herd  books,  etc.  Next  that 
is  a  herdsman's  room,  that  a  man  may  be  near  the 
animals  at  all  times,  day  and  night.  In  the  rear  of 
this  room  is  an  apartment  set  off  for  keeping  the  sup- 
plies needed  about  the  barn — shovels,  forks,  sacks,  oil, 
rope,  etc. 

HOX    STALLS. 

Leaving  the  hay  barn  downstairs,  we  step  into  a 
long  feeding  passage  iu  front  of  the  box  stalls.  Of  these 
thcie  are  ten,  each  9  x  10  feet  in  size,  arranged  with  a 
small  door  leading  to  the  passage  in  front,  and  most  of 
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them  with  doors  outward 
to  the  open  court.  These 
are  used  for  bulls,  calv- 
ing cows,  and  young 
calves.  Above  the  pas 
sage  mentioned  is  a  long 
room,  ten  by  eighty  feel , 
entered  by  a  door  from 
the  driveway  above,  that 
will  be  used  for  various 
purposes,  mainly  for  the 
keeping  of  rough  fodders 
used  in  experiment 
work. 

CATTLE  STABLES. 

At  each  end  of  the  pas- 
sage in  front  of  the  box 
stalls  (marked  on  floor 
plan,  feed  distributing 
hall),  run  north  and 
south  the  two  cattle 
wings,  marked  Stable  A 
and  Stable  B,  the  former 
arranged  for  twelve 
horses,  twenty-four  head 
of  young  heifers  and 
bulls  on  the  opposite  side 
in  front  of  them,  and  for 
forty  steers  in  the  south- 
ern end  of  wing.  In 
Stable  B  is  room  for  fifty- 
two  milch  cows.  As 
these  wings  run  north 
and  south,  they  get  plen 
ty  of  light  at  all  times  of 
the  day ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  is  on  the  south- 
ern slope,  they  are  protected  from  cold  winds  by 
the  hillside  and  the  hay  barn.  In  drawing  up  i  lans, 
one  of  our  first  thoughts  was  to  place  all  the  animals 
under  as  healthful  conditions  as  possible.  To  get  this, 
light  and  air  spaces  are  necessary,  consequently  the 
wings  are  higher  than  might  be  considered  otherwise 
necessary.  They  are  ten  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
plate  behind  the  cattle,  eighteen  feet  six  inches  to  the 
plate  over  the  animals'  heads,  and  twenty  three  feet 
six  inches  to  the  comb  of  roof. 

By  looking  at  the  photo  of  the  rear  of  barn,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  centre  over  feeding  floor  runs  up 
with  vertical  sides  above  the  roof  over  the  cattle.  By 
this  means  we  get  windows  that  swing  on  pins  in  the 
centre  of  sash,  that  may  be  opened  for  ventilation. 
By  a  series  of  cords  that  run  through  sash  pulleys, 
these  windows  may  be  partly  or  fully  opened,  and  all 
on  one  side  at  once.  These,  with  the  ventilators  on 
the  top  of  the  wings,  windows  in  rear  of  the  animals 
and  the  many  doors,  offer  ample  means  for  obtaining 
fresh  air,  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  odors  of  the  cattle 
are  kept  from  the  feed.  The  floors  under  the  cattle 
are  of  two  inch  oak,  laid  with  lead  joints,  making 
them  water  tight.  The  manure  gutters  are  eighteen 
inches  wide,  six  inches  below  the  floors  on  which  the 
cattle  stand,  and  four  inches  below  the  floor  in  their 
rear.  Length  of  floor  for  stock  depends  on  size,  from 
four  feet  for  yearlings,  four  and  a  half  feet  for  mature 


Jerseys,  to  five  feet  for  heavy  steers.  Feeding  floor  in 
front  of  all  is  nine  feet  wide.  We  have  used  various 
means  for  confining  the  animals,  desiring  them  for 
illustrative  purposes,  viz.  :  Bidwell  stalls,  Newton 
ties,  various  swinging  stanchions  (all  these  are  adver- 
tised in  agricultural  papers),  and  the  ordinary  stan- 
chions and  tie  chains. 

Above  each  stall  is  a  glass  covered  frame  with  name 
and  recorded  number  of  animal.  Connected  with  the 
east  wing,  where  the  dairy  cattle  stand,  is  a  small  room 
to  receive  the  milk,  prior  to  taking  it  to  the  creamery. 
It  is  fitted  with  a  sink  and  water  supply,  scales  for 
weighing  milk,  bottle  rack  for  samples  of  milk  used 
in  testing,  etc.  In  rear  of  all  animals  the  sides  of  the 
building  are  all  ceiled  and  painted.  This  is  done  for 
cleanliness.  At  short  intervals  the  walls  are  washed, 
stalls  cleared  of  all  litter  and  trash,  and  water  used 
run  through  manure  gutters  into  a  tile  drain  and  out 
to  the  field. 

The  stables  are  fitted  with  four  manure  carriers,  and 
these  are  an  equipment  that  would  save  time  and 
money  on  any  farm  where  labor  is  hired.  All  manure 
may  be  thrown  into  one  of  these  carriers,  which  run 
on  an  overhead  track  and  through  a  door  at  the  end 
of  the  bain,  and,  after  being  laised  above  a  cart  (as 
may  be  done  by  one  man),  the  whole  mass  of  manure 
drops  at  one  operation  by  simply  pulling  a  release 
spring.     If  desired,  the  overhead  track  may  be  con- 
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tinued  and  car  run 
to  some  arranged 
dump.  By  using 
this,  much  hand  la- 
bor is  saved,  and, 
if  carted  to  the  field 
at  once,  only  one 
handling  by  fork 
is  necessary,  i.  e., 
when  first  put  into 
carrier. 

SILOS. 

There  are  two 
silos,  each  of  some- 
what over  200  tons 
capacity.  They  are 
circular,  on  rock 
foundations,  with 
only  the  earth  for 
floor,  and  this  is  all 
we  have  found  nec- 
essary. One  silo 
was  filled  last  Sep- 
tember before  the 
building  was  com- 
pleted, even  before 
the  top  or  weather- 
boarding  was  on, 
and  the  silage  kept 
very  nicely,  being 
good  to  the  plank 
on  the  sides.  If 
we  were  building 
again,  we  would 
make  them  exactly 
the  same  way,  only 
possibly  less  in  di- 
ameter. 

It  is  wise  to  feed  from  the  entire  top  of  the  mass  of 
silage,  and  if  the  silo  is  too  large  the  loss  would  be 
greater  than  if  more  and  smaller  ones  were  built.  As 
we  shall  feed  a  larger  number  of  animals  in  future,  we 
shall  have  no  trouble  as  to  spoiling. 

In  the  open  court  between  the  wings  we  have  a  very 
warm  space  for  animals  to  spend  on  pleasant  winter 
days,  and  a  well -protected  position  at  all  times  when 
they  are  turned  out  for  water.  The  ground  is  covered 
with  broken  stone  and  coal  cinders  to  keep  stock  out 
of  clay  mud,  that  would  otherwise  have  given  great 
trouble.  Close  to  the  water-trough  is  a  fire  hydrant, 
and  in  each  cattle  wing  is  kept  a  hundred  feet  of  two 
and  a  half  inch  fire  hose.  This,  with  another  hundred 
feet  near  the  engine  room,  should  give  ample  fire  pro 
tection. 

In  rear  of  the  wings  and  on  the  sides  not  before 
mentioned,  we  shall  arrange  yards  and  water  troughs 
for  young  stock  and  steers,  and  gradually  cover  with 
rock  and  cinders  as  on  centre  court. 

Mr.  \V.  W.  Gray,  of  this  place,  was  contractor  for 
this  building,  receiving  for  all  supplies  and  work 
(exclusive  of  such  as  was  done  by  our  regular  labor), 
$(5,259.73.  The  quality  of  material  used  and  work 
done  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

As  others  may  like  to  build  a  barn  offering  the  same 
accommodations  as  this,  but  not  feel  able  to  make  quite 
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the  outlay,  we  would  offer  the  following  suggestions  to 
lessen  the  cost  while  retaining  the  main  features  in  all 
essential  particulars  : 

If  appearances  are  not  to  be  considered,  all  paint 
may  be  discarded,  the  sides  covered  by  plank  put  on 
in  a  vertical  position  and  joints  covered  by  battens. 
Silos  might  be  covered  by  ordinary  weather-boarding, 
but  without  any  lap,  or  the  studding  might  even  be 
left  without  any  covering,  and  it  would  last  many 
years,  but  would  probably  eventually  be  injured.  Or- 
dinary roofs  might  be  put  on  silos  instead  of  round 
ones,  saving  much  in  labor  and  some  material.  Stave 
silos  could  be  built  very  cheaply,  but  we  believe  such 
as  we  have  built  would  be  best  in  the  end.  A  small 
portion  of  the  initial  cost  could  be  saved  by  using 
metal  roofing  instead  of  shingles,  but  it  rusts  so  badly, 
particularly  over  stables,  we  think  its  use  would  be 
poor  economy.  Floors  of  passages  might  be  made  of 
rougher  material,  but  under  the  cattle  only  the  best 
should  be  used.  In  many  instances  an  office  and  herds- 
man's room  would  be  entirely  superfluous.  Corn  cribs 
could  be  much  more  cheaply  built  outside  by  them- 
selves, and  the  corn  surer  to  keep  than  in  this  rather 
close  position.  By  these  changes  all  grain  could  be 
kept  on  the  lower  floor,  saving  much  in  the  way  of 
timbers,  floors,  etc.  Cost  of  roofs  of  cattle  wings  could 
be  considerably  lessened  by  making  them  perfectly 
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plain  but  Dot  close  at  comb,  aud  above  this  run  a  box 
ventilator  the  entire  length  of  building  with  hinged 
doors,  operated  by  cords  from  the  floor  below. 

Silos  might  be  smaller  in  diameter  (which  would  be 
best)  or  build  only  one.  Cattle  wings  might  each  be 
made  shorter,  or  one  left  off  entirely.  If  only  one 
wing  was  erected,  herdsman's  room,  office  and  supply- 
room  eliminated,  then  the  hay  barn  might  well  be  short 
ened  considerably.  In  these  ways  the  size  and  cost 
could  be  reduced  very  materially. 


FORTY  ACRES  AND  A  MULE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

The  problem  of  how  to  make  "Small  Farms  Suc- 
cessful," in  your  September  issue,  is  the  most  timely, 
if  not  the  most  important,  agricultural  question  of  the 
moment.  The  big  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  hemp 
ranches,  where  thousands  of  acres  are  traversed  by 
labor  saving  appliances,  will  take  care  of  themselves, 
as  will  the  farms  of  one  to  two  hundred  acres ;  but  the 
small  farm,  where  the  man  aud  wife  and  man  servant 
and  a  span  of  mules  do  the  work,  and  still  make  a  good 
living,  is  quite  another  questiou.  The  small  farm  is 
the  ideal  existence.  In  it  every  art  of  exact,  system- 
atic and  intelligent  practice  of  intensive  agriculture 
finds  scope. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  should  be  done  which  is 
not  well  done,  exactly  done,  and  the  aim  must  be  to 
make  the  farm  in  every  respect  self  contained  and 
self-supporting  to  crop,  stock,  and  family. 

Too  great  a  diversity  should  not  be  attempted,  as 
the  result  would  be  too  mauy  irous  in  the  fire,  aud  the 
proportions  too  small. 

Crops  which  require  labor  saviug  machinery  should 
generally  be  given  to  larger  farm-".  Again,  to  what  is 
the  soil  best  naturally  adapted  !  To  wheat,  to  o  -ts,  or 
to  corn  !  Nor  is  it  desirable  to  devote  the  whole  farm 
to  a  special  crop,  to  be  harvested  all  at  once,  like 
asparagus,  or  beans  and  peas,  early  potatoes,  strawber 
ries,  or  other  trucking. 

Again,  it  will  be  better  to  plant  such  crops  as  sown 
broadcast  take  care  of  themselves,  or  which  can  be 
cultivated  with  a  mule  aud  cultivator.  A  large  field 
of  corn  takes  up  too  much  valuable  space,  and  the  in 
come  is  too  small.  Beets  and  cabbage  and  carrots  can 
be  planted  18  inches  apart  in  rows,  while  corn  needs 
three  feet.  Nor  should  crops  all  be  planted  or  har 
vested  at  same  time.  To  plant  something  in  the  fall, 
aud  something  in  winter,  or  very  early  in  spring,  and 
other  crops  in  succession,  and  be  taking  off  sxne  crop 
all  alon^  through  the  season.  The  man  aud  the  mules, 
aud  the  plow  and  cultivator,  and  the  wagon  want  to 
be  steadily  employed.  In  the  five  acres  a'uut  the 
house  will  be  a  kitchen  garden,  of  course,  a  neat  oue, 
for  all  the  immediate  family  supply  of  radishes,  let- 


tuce, peas,  beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  etc.;  strawberries, 
cherries,  currants,  peaches,  aud  the  yard  aud  building 
for  a  family  supply  of  eg^s  and  poultry.  The  pigs 
and  sheep  will  go  with  the  barn  and  stables  and  the 
out  buildings  and  the  manufacture  of  manure.  Very 
little  land  should  be  idle  as  pasture.  The  pine  woods 
and  a  few  acres  as  a  recreation  ground  and  summer 
shade  for  young  stock  or  for  Sundays,  while  the  most 
of  the  feeding  should  be  under  sheds  and  in  racks  in  the 
yard  enclosures.  Pea  vines,  oats  and  peas,  sorghum, 
corn  fodder,  clover,  and  straw  should  be  the  chief 
food  supply  ;  and  in  this  manner  of  feeding,  the  mules 
and  cows  and  sheep  and  pigs  may  all  be  allowed  to 
ruu  in  the  same  yard.  All  the  waste  and  manure  will 
be  saved  and  composted. 

T.vo  mules  should  plow  and  cultivate  this  small 
farm.  One  horse  will  do  the  daily  shipping  to  the 
depot  or  to  any  considerable  town.  Two  or  three 
cows  will  be  enough  until  there  is  demand  for  milk 
and  butter,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  butter  making 
is  learned.  Poor  butter  is  unprofitable.  Five  to  ten 
sheep  will  almost  get  fat  by  foraging  from  what  cows 
aud  mules  do  not  eat.  So  with  two  or  three  hogs  and 
a  litter  of  pigs. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  the  farmiug.  Something 
must  be  grown  to  feed  the  stock  and  to  make  manure 
aud  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  laud,  and  keep  it  em- 
ployed in  winter  as  well  as  summer.  Cow  peas,  soy 
beans,  sorghum,  crimson  clover,  vetches,  oat*,  rye  or 
barley,  and,  if  need  be,  corn  fodder,  bat  this  had  bet- 
ter be  corn,  and  save  the  whole  corn  stalk. 

As  to  wheat  and  cottou  and  corn  and  the  grasses 
for  hay,  the  farmer  must  follow  his  taste  ;  they  are  not 
iuteusive  crops. 

The  last  question,  then,  is  to  what  is  the  soil  and 
the  surroundings  of  markers  be3t  adapted.  A  few 
acres  of  asparagus  pays  handsomely.  Early  peas 
would,  if  near  enough  to  a  railroad  to  ship,  and  straw- 
berries, but  a  number  of  pickers  are  needed  all  at 
once.  Would  the  village  provide  them,  aud  would 
freight  be  too  high  f  Peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes  re- 
quire the  whole  season,  as  do  carrots,  parsnips,  onions 
and  beets,  unless  well  South.  All  of  these  can  be 
planted  and  cultivated  by  the  mules. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  what  a  man  has  a  natu- 
ral taste  or  faucy  for.  If  too  far  from  depot  to  ship 
specialties  of  greens,  early  beets,  lettuce,  peas,  straw- 
berries, tomatoes,  etc.,  then  potatoes  aud  carrots  and 
beets  or  onions  should  be  raised.      "« 
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FERTILIZER  FOR  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

The  long  continued  dronth  has  so  delayed  the  prep- 
aration of  the  land  for  the  wheat  crop  that  it  is  not 
too  late  yet  for  us  to  say  a  further  word  on  the  fer 
tilizer  which  is  best  to  be  used.     A  series  of  experi 
ments  conducted  at  the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station 
on  the  crops  of  wheat  harvested  this  year  affords  val- 
uable information  on  the  subject.     The  crop  experi 
mented  upon  was  grown  on  heavy  red  clay  land  of 
good  texture  and  great  depth,  upland,  and  in  Ten 
nessee,  known  as  "mulatto  laud."     The  land  was  in 
grass  sod  of  a  number  of  years  standing,  and   was 
broken  early  in  August  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  inches 
and  was  cultivated  every  week  until  the  time  of  seed- 
ing. The  following  table  shows  the  different  fertilizers 
used  with  the  results,  and  is  followed  by  the  remarks 
of  the  Agriculturist  of  the  Station  who  conducted  the 
experiment : 

Results   of   Fertilizer   Expe  ■     snts   witti    Winter   Wheat 
po      .900. 


Kind  op  Fertilizer  Used 


No  Fertilizer ' 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Term.  Acid  Phosphates 

South  Carolina  Rock 

Basic  Slag 

Tenn.  Acid  Phosphates 

South  Carolina  Rock 

Thomas  Slas 

Muriate  of  Potash 

Lime 

Lime... 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Tenn.  Acid  Phosphates.... 

Blood  and  Bone 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Muriate  of  Potash 

Tenn.  Acid  Phosphates... 

Muriate  of  Potash 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Tenn.  Acid  Phosphates... 

Muriate  of  Potash 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Tenn.  Acid  Phosphates.... 

Muriate  of  Potash 

Complete  Fertilizer.... 
Complete  Fertilizer.... 
Complete  Fertilizer.... 
Farm  Yard  Manure.... 
Farm  Yard  Manure.... 
Farm  Yard  Manure... 


Yield  per 
Acre  of 


150 
250 

250 
250 
500 
500 
500 

75 

50  bu 
100  bu 

5   \ 
150   / 

225 

75    i 

37.5/ 
150    i 

37.5/ 

50 
100 

25 
150 
300 

75 
150 
300 
450 

5  tons 
lOtons 
15  tons 


25.41 
31.66 
27.18 
26.25 
29.37 
27.1S 
27.50 
28.75 
31.61 
31  08 


.80  2843 


1.73 


29.57 
26.56 
31.87 

29.47 


33.95 


24.68 
1.11  27.70 
1.10  2999 
1.43  33.12 
1.88  37.13 
1.90  36.56 


6  25 

1.77 
.84 
3.96 
177 
2.09 
3  34 
6.20 
6  •"> 
3.02 

4. Hi 

1.15 

6.46 

4.06 


.73 
2.29 
4.58 


|3.00 

1.50 
1.50 
1.8S 
3.00 
3.00 
3.75 
1.69 
2.75 
5.50 

2.40 

281 

2.34 

1.74 


6.49 

2.10 
4.20 
6.30 

1  2.00 

2  4  no 


.46 
.85 
1.78 

.47 
1.70 
1.43 
1.12 

.27 

1JS2 


2.44 
.36 

.43 

.27 

.76 

2.87 

.83 

1.37 

.26 

.34 

.54 


The  fertilizer  was  sown  on  the  plats  on  October  6th. 
It  was  done  by  hand  so  as  to  get  it  uniformly  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  ground  and  carefully  incorpo 
rated  with  the  surface  soil.  The  lime  was  applied 
after  the  crop  was  up. 

The  wheat  was  sown  broadcast  on  October  7th  at 


the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre,  the  plats  being  simi- 
lar to  those  described  in  the  previous  experiments. 
The  soil  was  in  very  good  mechanical  condition,  and 
there  was  sufficient  moisture  to  insure  quick  germina- 
tion and  a  vigorous  growth. 

The  varieties  of  wheat  used  in  making  the  tests 
were  the  Poole  and  Mediterranean,  yielding  40  and  36- 
bushels  respectively  per  acre  in  the  variety  test. 

The  land  upon  which  no  fertilizer  was  used  gave  an 
average  yield  of  25  41  bushels  per  acre.  In  every  in- 
stance, save  one,  the  use  of  a  fertilizer  increased  the 
yield,  but  in  many  instances  it  was  too  small  to  be 
of  any  value.  Barn  yard  manure  was  the  most  effec- 
tive agent  in  increasing  the  yield  over  no  fertilizer. 
When  ten  tons  per  acre  were  used,  the  increase  was 
11.72;  while  with  fifteen  tons,  it  was  11.15  bushels. 
A  complete  fertilizer  composed  of  150  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  300  lbs.  of  Tennessee  acid  phosphate,  and 
75  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  increased  the  yield  8.54 
bushels.  A  complete  fertilizer  composed  of  50  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda,  100  lbs.  Tennessee  acid  phosphate,  and 
25  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  increased  the  yield  8.07 
bushels.  The  highest  yield  given  by  a  single  com- 
mercial fertilizer  was  with  50  bushels  of  lime— viz., 
6.57  bushels;  followed  closely  Dy  150  lbs.  nitrate  of 
soda  with  an  increase  of  6.25  bushels;  while  muriate 
of  potash  used  at  the  rate  of  75  lbs.  gave  an  increase 
of  6.20  bushels.  Many  of  the  single  fertilizers  used 
failed  to  improve  the  yield  materially  on  our  soils. 
The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  Tennessee  acid  phos 
phate  at  the  rate  of  75  and  150  lbs.,  respectively,  in- 
creased the  yield  4.16  bushels;  while  nitrate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  potash  increased  the  yield  6  46  bushels. 
Tennessee  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  at 
the  rate  of  150  and  374  lbs.,  respectively,  gave  an  in- 
crease of  4  06  bushels.  A  complete  "ready  mixed" 
fertilizer  as  bought  on  the  market,  showed  a  loss 
when  used  at  the  rate  of  150  lbs.;  300  lbs.,  a  gain  of 
2.29  ;  and  450  lbs.,  a  gain  of  4.58  bushels. 

From  an  examination  of  the  table,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cost  of  producing  one  bushel  of  increase  over 
no  fertilizer  in  this  year's  trials  was  26  cents  when 
five  tons  of  barn  yard  manure  were  used.  With  ten 
tons  of  barn-yard  manure.  34  cents,  and  with  fifteen 
tons,  54  cents.  The  next  cheapest  increase  was  27 
cents  made  with  a  complete  home  mixed  fertilizer  com- 
posed of  50  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  100  lbs.  Tennessee 
acid  phosphate,  and  25  lbs.  muriate  of  potash.  Fol- 
lowing this  came  75  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  with  a 
cost  of  27  cents  per  bushel  of  gain  ;  next,  nitrate  of 
soda  and  muriate  of  potash  with  36  cents  ;  lime,  42 
cents,  Tennessee  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash, 
at  the  rate  of  150  and  374  lbs.,  respectively,  43  cents ; 
nitrate  of  soda,  46  cents  ;  and  basic  slag,  47.  Lime 
used  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  was  entirely  too  ex- 
pensive, costing  $1.82.  Tennessee  acid  phosphate 
and  South  Carolina  rock  used  alone  at  the  rate  of  250 
and  500  lbs.,  respectively,  were  unsatisfactory.  The 
complete  fertilizer  used  and  guaranteed  to  be  a  most 
excellent  wheat  fertilizer,  was  practically  worthless, 
and  the  farmer  using  it  could  only  do  so  at  a  heavy 
loss.  Better  results  were  anticipated  from  the  use  of 
blood  and  bone,  but  as  this  fertilizer  was  applied  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  raw  state,  probably  it  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  prove  its  value  during  a  single 
season. 

The  above  results  indicate  that  if  the  farmer  is  to- 
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secure  any  returns  from  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, he  must  study  the  needs  of  his  crop  and  his 
soil  very  carefully  and  use  the  utmost  intelligence  and 
discrimination  in  purchasing  and  applying  the  fer- 
tilizer, or  he  will  be  the  loser.  The  amount  of  fer 
tilizer  to  use  has  been  variously  stated.  The  use  of 
large  quantities  is  urged  by  many,  but  results  for  this 
year  do  not  favor  this  method.  The  use  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  a  home  mixed  fertilizer  containing  the 
three  essential  elements  of  plant  food  gave  excellent 
results,  as  did  also  the  use  of  five  tons  of  barn  yard 
manure.  In  most  instances  where  a  single  fertilizer 
was  used  it  was  unsatisfactory,  with  the  exception  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash  and  lime,  but  even 
in  these  instanses  the  cost  of  securing  a  bushel  of  in 
crease  was  rather  more  than  the  average  farmer  could 
afford  at  the  present  price  of  wheat.  The  table  dis 
tinetly  indicates  in  this  instance,  therefore,  the  mod- 
erate me  of  home  mixed  combinations  of  artificial 
fertilizers. 

The  point  which  we  desire  to  emphasize  iu  these  ex 
periments  is  the  excellent  results  attained  by  the  use  of 
farm  yard  mauure  even  at  the  low  rate  of  five  tons  to 
the  acre.  With  only  this  light  dressing  an  increase 
of  nearly  eight  bushels  of  wheat  was  secured,  whilst 
when  used  at  the  rate  of  ten  tons  to  the  acre  (a  by  no 
means  heavy  dressing)  the  largest  increase  in  yield 
given  by  any  application  was  secured — nearly  twelve 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  use  of  lime,  which  we  have 
so  often  advised,  was  also  clearly  shewn  to  be  most 
beneficial. 


HUMUS  AND  FERTILIZERS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

High  grade  commercial  fertilizers  alone  will  not 
permanently  improve  the  soil,  as  in  time  the  humus 
becomes  exhausted.  With  the  humus  exhausted,  the 
soil  becomes  dead  and  compact ;  iu  this  condition  it  is 
not  capable  of  sustaining  a  crop,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  time  of  excessive  drouth.  Soils  deficient 
in  humus  will  show  signs  of  distress,  where  rain  has 
been  withheld,  much  sooner  than  the  same  kind  of 
land  will,  where  humus  has  been  properly  supplied. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  but  little  or  no  carbonic 
acid  gas  produced.  This  gas  is  a  powerful  solvent,  and 
acts  on  certain  rebellious  elements  in  the  soil,  reducing 
them  to  plant  food.  But  for  the  dissolving  properties 
of  this  gas,  said  rebellious  substances  would  remain  in 
the  soil  without  change,  and  would  therefore  render 
no  more  service  in  the  matter  of  fertility  than  so  many 
stones. 

It  follows  that,  in  order  to  produce  crops  profitably 
and  permanently  improve  the  soil  at  the  same  time, 
humus  and  carbonic  acid  j,'<»s  must  be  produced  in 
proper  quantities.  These  two  substances  may  be  re 
garded  as  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  farming,  and 
without  them  there  cau  be  no  profitable  farming  on  a 
basis  of  soil  improvement. 


Having  found  that  humus  and  carbonic  acid  gas  are 
indispensable,  the  next  thing  is  to  produce  them  eco- 
nomically. 

Any  green  crop  turned  under  will  produce  both, 
but  crops  of  the  legume  family,  such  as  clover  and 
cow  peas,  will  also,  in  addition  to  producing  said  sub- 
stances, gather  an  abundant  supply  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  It  will  therefore  be  far  more  economical  to 
employ  a  legume  crop.  The  ranker  the  growth  the 
greatei  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  Consequently,  it 
will  usually  pay  well  to  fertilize  liberally. 

The  following  fertilizer  may  be  employed  per  acre 
for  clover  or  cow  peas: 

Acid  phosphates 250  to  500  pounds. 

Kaiuit..  300  to  600  pounds. 

Broadcast,  and  plow  in  shallow,  preferably  a  few 
weeks  before  seeding.  Prom  70  to  140  pounds  of  mu- 
riate of  potash  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  kainit. 

The  smaller  quantity  will  usually  bring  good  results, 
but  in  most  cases  the  larger  can  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed. 

Where  high  fertilization  is  desirable,  the  larger 
quantity  can  safely  and  profitably  be  trebled.  But 
before  embarking  very  largely  on  this  scale  some  ex- 
perimenting may  be  necessary. 

A  green  crop  fertilized  ac  above,  and  turned  under 
at  maturity,  will  not  only  furnish  an  abundance  of  the 
three  necessary  elements  of  fertility — nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash — for  the  succeeding  crop,  but 
will  also  leave  a  large  surplus  of  said  elements  in  the 
soil  for  the  permanent  enrichment  of  same. 

I  will  here  emphasize  the  fact  that  when  commercial 
fertilizers  are  applied  direct  to  crops,  in  the  usual  way, 
there  is  but  little  or  no  humus  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
produced,  and  that  consequently  the  soil,  when  treated 
for  a  Dumber  of  years,  say  five  to  ten,  under  said  plan, 
will  continue  to  grow  poorer  and  poorer,  however 
abundant,  the  applications  may  be.  In  proof  of  the 
position  here  taken,  I  will  cite  the  following  : 

"The  New  York  Experiment  Station  has  made  a  ten- 
year  experiment  along  the  same  line.  Three  plots 
were  used,  equal  in  every  way,  and  lying  adjacent. 
The  yield  was  about  12  bushels  each  of  wheat  per 
acrr.  Ou  No.  1,  800  pounds  of  high  grade  fertilizers 
were  used  every  year.  On  No.  2,  nothing  was  used ; 
this  plot  was  plowed  and  harrowed  repeatedly  from 
the  time  of  reaping  until  the  time  of  sowing  in  the 
fall.  On  No.  3,  four  tons  of  good  stable  manure  were 
used  every  year. 

"The  result  was  that  No.  2,  with  no  help,  continued 
to  increase  in  yield  from  12  to  32  bushels  per  acre,  and 
made  more  wheat  in  the  ten  years  thau  either  No.  1  or 
No.  3.  No.  1,  with  commercial  fertilizers,  rapidly  in- 
creased  for  a  few  years,  and  then  rapidly  decreased, 
coming  out  third  in  the  average." 
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From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  with  deep 
and  frequent  cultivation  fertilizers  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  stable  manure  used  on  No.  3  had,  at  most,  but 
little  capacity  for  producing  carbonic  acid  ga3,  this 
function  having  been  almost  wholly  lost  during  the 
period  of  previous  decomposition.  Consequently,  there 
was  but  very  little  humus  or  carbonic  acid  gas  pro- 
duced. 

But  when  a  crop  of  clover  or  pea  vines  is  turned 
down,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  rain  water  combines 
with  the  carbon  of  the  vegetable  matter,  while  decay- 
ing, and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas  in  abundance,  which 
acts  on  certain  rebellious  substances,  as  already  de- 
scribed. Hence,  a  legume  crop  is  far  superior  to  any 
plan  that  produces  but  little  or  no  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Moore  Co.,  JV.  C.  Bryan  Tyson. 

[We  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with  our  correspond- 
ent as  to  the  stable  manure  making  but  little  humus. 
As  humus-making  material  and  as  a  permanent  im- 
prover of  the  soil,  both  in  plant  food  and  texture,  nu- 
merous experiments  have  shown  it  to  be  most  valuable. 
As  an  immediately  available  plant  food,  recent  experi- 
ments in  Tennessee  have  shown  it  to  be  better  than 
any  other  fertilizer.  Five  tons  to  the  acre  increased 
the  wheat  crop  7J  bushels,  whilst  10  toDS  increased  it 
11 J  bushels. — Er>.] 


HAKINQ  MANURE. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

I  read  your  criticisms  of  Southern  methods  in  agri- 
culture with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  but  are  you  not 
just  a  little  too  severe  upon  the  planters  of  South  Car- 
olina 1  In  The  Southern  Planter  for  September  you  say 
we  must  dig  the  ground  deeper  and  fill  it  with  well 
composted  manures.  But  where  are  we  to  get  that 
manure  when  a  few  mules  is  all  our  stock  and  we  only 
raise  cotton  ? 

Sumter  Co.,  S.  C.  S. 

The  above  quotation  is  but  one  of  very  many  from 
letters  which  I  have  received  containing  stamps  for 
reply,  and  asking  very  seriously  for  the  exact  direc- 
tions for  the  simplest  A.  B.  C.  of  farming.  It  shows 
the  great  interest  taken  in  the  matter  of  a  better  sys- 
tem of  farming  in  the  South,  and  I  wish  every  farmer 
could  have  the  Planter  in  his  house. 

To  obtain  the  manure  with  which  to  leaven  the  soil 
for  years  hardened  down  by  the  foot  of  the  mule  in 
his  ceaseless  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  in  pursuit  of  the  cot- 
ton is  a  serious  question.  Commercial  fertilizers  are 
but  a  makeshift.  They  are  a  kind  of  stimulant  to  the 
soil,  leaving  it  exhausted  more  than  before  their  ap- 
plication, and  the  soil  steadily  growing  harder  and 
less  nutritive  to  the  plants.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  farmer  to  thoroughly  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  supply  of  manure  is  the  most  important 
question  before  him.     It  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 


farm  labor.  When  he  has  this  question  thoroughly 
impressed  upon  his  mind  he  will  see  the  materials  for 
a  compost  heap  at  every  step.  All  the  refuse  of  the 
fields,  the  weeds  and  corn  stalks,  the  scatterings  about 
the  buildings,  what  are  left  of  husks  and  waste  from 
feed,  should  all  go  into  the  ground  and  be  covered  ; 
the  weeds  always  cut  before  the  seed  ripens. 

If  only  a  few  mules  are  kept,  then  there  should  be 
added  a  few  hogs,  at  least.  These  will  run  in  the  mule 
lot  and  half  feed  themselves,  besides  rooting  and 
working  over  and  composting  all  manure  and  refuse 
thrown  in  to  them. 

Again,  a  part  of  the  cotton  land,  as  well  as  between 
the  rows  of  corn,  should  each  year  be  given  to  a  crop 
of  cow- peas.  Sow  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre  broad- 
cast, and  cut  or  pull  and  house,  or  stack  and  feed.  No 
matter  if  half  trampled  into  the  manure  in  the  yard, 
clean  it  all  up  into  heaps  at  times.  It  all  makes  ma- 
nure. I  would  never  sell  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  under 
$20  per  ton,  but  feed  or  compost,  or  spread  it  upon 
the  land  and  plow  it  in.  A  fall  crop  of  vetch  and 
crimson  clover  following  the  cow  peas,  or  rye  to  be 
plowed  In  in  March  or  April,  will  help. 

The  only  commercial  fertilizer  I  would  purchase  in 
South  Carolina  would  be  phosphate,  and  it  is  cheap 
there.  This  I  would  compost,  careful  to  sow  it  all, 
with  stable  and  yard  manures  and  cotton  seed.  If 
corn  stalks  are  not  easy  to  handle,  cut  them  up. 

Sorghum,  soja  beans,  teocinte,  corn  fodder  are  all 
profitable  if  only  grown  for  manure  and  to  be  worked 
over  by  a  drove  of  hogs.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever 
consider  how  easy  it  is  to  keep  hogs,  and  how  much 
profit  there  is  in  growing  hogs  for  market?  Not 
heavy,  fat  hogs,  but  reasonably  fat,  and  one  or  two 
years  old.  And  suppose  you  purchase  two  or  three 
young  heifers,  no  matter  if  cheap,  native  or  scrub 
stock,  so  you  can  afford  it,  have  them  served  by  a  bull 
of  some  good  breed,  and  you  will  soon  have  something 
to  consume  the  materials  for  an  abundance  of  manure. 
Washington,  D.  C.  S.  S.  Boyoe. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  per  eapita  production 
of  the  farmers  of  the  South  is  only  $177,  while  in  New 
England  it  is  $317,  and  in  the  West  $519,  we  venture 
the  suggestion  that  there  must  be  something  in  our 
system  which  needs  improvement.  Might  not  some 
changes  in  our  farming  methods  bring  about  the  rais- 
ing of  more  grain  and  grasses,  more  vegetables  and 
fruit,  more  and  better  beef  cattle,  more  milk,  butter 
and  cheese,  more  pigs  and  sheep,  more  ready  money 
in  the  pockets  of  our  farmers,  more  property  to  the 
agricultural  classes  ;  hence  more  plenty,  contentment 
and  happiness  among  all  classes  of  our  population  1 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers,  say  that  you 
saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Southern  Planter. 
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ENQUIRER'S  COLUMN. 


Prof.  \V.  F.  Massey  will  reply  to  questions  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Fruit-growing  in  this  column.  Enquiries 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month,  for  replies  to  ap 
pear  in  the  next  month's  issue  of  the  Planter. 


Improving  Land — Handling  Corn. 

"Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  through  the 
Southern  Planter  ? 

I  have  eighty  acres  of  old  worn  land  that  I  want  to 
improve.  The  soil  is  black  and  deep,  well  drained, 
and  when  plowed  does  not  break  up  in  clods,  but  is 
loose  and  hard  to  turn.  It  will  not  pay  to  cultivate  this 
only  every  other  year,  and  then  it  will  only  briug  from 
ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  The  growth, 
before  it  was  cleared,  was  heavy  sweet  gum,  oak  and 
pine.  It  has  been  numbered  land,  and  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  a  long  time.  It  is  adapted  to  corn  and 
rice,  not  for  cottou. 

Now,  I  want  to  know,  can  I  bring  this  land  up  to 
five  or  eight  barrels  of  corn  per  acre,  aud  the  plan  to 
pursue  from  start  to  finish.  I  have  the  means  to  do  it 
wirh.     Please  give  me  the  plan. 

2.  I  have  about  ten  thousand  bushels  of*corn  to 
shell  annually.  I  run  my  sheller  by  steam,  and  shell 
about  125  bushels  per  hour.  When  I  run  the  sheller, 
it  takes  a  good  man  with  grain  shovel  to  keep  the  corn 
thrown  away  from  the  sheller.  I  ruu  the  corn  through 
a  fan,  which  requires  another  scooping,  and  another 
scooping  to  measure  it.  Now,  I  want  to  get  clear  of 
scooping  and  handling  corn  so  much.  Sheller  is  on 
first  floor.  I  want  to  put  the  fan  on  second  or  third 
floor  and  run  by  steam  with  sheller,  and  have  some- 
thing to  take  the  corn  up  to  the  fan  from  sheller, 
after  the  corn  leaves  the  fan  to  come  in  the  spout 
back  to  first  floor,  where  a  man  will  stand  with  sacks 
to  sack  it.  Sack  to  rest  on  scales,  and  wheu  the  re 
quired  weight  of  corn  is  in  sack,  corn  shut  off,  full 
sack  removed,  and  empty  one  replaced. 

Please  give  me  the  plan  to  get  the  corn  up,  and 
about  the  cost  of  the  whole  thing. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  0.  W.  T.  Hopkins. 

Tour  land,  like  a  great  deal  of  land  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina,  is  a  fine  foundation  for  profitable 
farming  if  worked  right  and  systematically.  Tour 
peaty  soil  has  a  superabundance  of  humus,  but  little 
mineral  matter,  and  hence  the  line  of  improvement  is 
plain.  Tou  say  that  it  is  well  drained.  That,  of  course, 
is  the  important  thing  with  all  such  land.  Tou  say 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  cultivate  it  every  year.  I  say 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  cultivate  any  land  in  the  same 
crop  e\  ery  year.  Single  crop  farming  is  the  bane  of 
the  South.  But  that  it  will  pay  to  keep  that  land 
growing  something  useful  every  year  I  know  to  a 
certainty,  and  until  it  is  thus  kept  growing  something 
useful  between  the  sale  crops  it  will  not  develop  as  it 
should.  It  will  grow  corn  in  small  crops.  It  ought 
to  grow  corn  in  large  amount  if  properly  treated. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  in  Eastern  North  Caro 


lina  that  will  grow  little  corn,  but  will  still  grow  rice. 
This,  any  intelligent  man  should  see,  is  because  it 
lacks  something  that  the  corn  needs  and  the  rice  can 
do  better  without.  The  great  need  of  rice  is  nitrogen. 
The  mineral  matter  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  rice 
crop.  Tour  black  soil  has  an  abundance  of  nitrogen- 
forming  material,  and  lime  will  help  it  to  more  rap- 
idly release  this.  But  corn  needs  not  only  nitrogen, 
but  a  large  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
both  of  which  are  very  deficient  in  your  soil.  Thus, 
while  the  rice  may  be  able  to  get  along  and  make  a  good 
crop,  the  corn  will  certainly  fail.  Now,  suppose  that 
you  try  a  little  systematic  farming  on  that  land.  Work 
it  thus :  Cut  the  corn  as  soon  as  well  glazed  aud  cure  in 
shocks,  and  thus  save  the  fodder  in  an  economical  way 
aud  shred  the  whole  of  it  for  feeding.  In  September  or 
October  (September  would  be  best),  sow  the  land  in 
Virginia  Turf  oats.  As  soon  as  the  oats  are  cut,  plow 
the  stubble  and  apply  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  acid  phos- 
phate aud  50  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  harrow 
them  in  well.  Sow  in  peas.  Mow  the  peas  and  make 
them  into  hay  as  the  first  pods  turn  yellow.  Do  not 
say  that  the  pea  vine  hay  is  hard  to  cure,  for  it  is  the 
easiest  hay  in  the  world  to  handle,  and  I  have  a  fine 
lot  now  in  my  barn  cut  the  past  week,  and  it  is  the 
best  hay  in  the  world  for  any  animal  that  eats  hay. 
Now,  with  the  corn  fodder  and  the  pea  vine  hay  you 
can  feed  cattle  and  make  money  in  the  feeding.  As 
soon  as  the  peas  are  cut  run  over  the  land  with  a  cut- 
away harrow  and  sow  a  peck  per  acre  of  hairy  vetch 
seed.  In  the  spring,  you  can  cut  this  too  for  hay  and 
more  cattle  food,  and  then  put  the  land  in  corn,  and 
my  word  for  it,  you  will  get  100  per  cent,  more  corn 
than  you  got  before.  Or,  you  might  lengthen  the 
rotation  to  three  years  and  grow  a  crop  of  rice  after 
the  vetch.  This  will  give  you  one  field  in  corn,  one 
in  oats,  peas  and  vetch,  and  one  in  rice ;  and  if,  at 
every  round  of  the  rotation,  you  give  the  peas  the 
regular  dose  of  acid  phosphate  and  potash  and  keep 
this  up  year  after  year,  I  shall  be  surprised  if  you  do 
not  find  that  you  can  plant  corn  thicker  and  thicker, 
and  will  find,  too,  that  your  land  is  capable  of  making 
ten  to  twenty  barrels  of  corn  per  acre  ;  provided  you 
breed  corn  to  suit  it  and  stop  the  growing  of  the  long- 
legged  single  eared  corn  that  requires  such  a  wide  dis- 
tance that  it  cannot  make  a  big  crop.  Breed  by  selec- 
tion till  your  corn  can  be  planted,  as  we  do  here,  eight 
inches  by  four  feet,  aud  get,  as  we  have  on  dry  hills, 
over  eighty  bushels  per  acre.  '  The  pea  roots  will  keep 
up  the  nitrogen  content  in  your  land,  and  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  vetch  till  the  land  gets  stocked  with 
the  tubercle  making  bacteria  of  the  vetch  to  scatter  a 
bushel  or  so  per  acre  by  hand  of  soil  from  a  garden 
where  English  or  garden  peas  have  been  long  grown, 
and  this  will  stock  the  land  with  the  right  bacteria. 
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As  to  the  mechanical  arrangement  for  your  corn  thresh- 
ing, I  think  you  can  get  the  right  idea  by  examining 
the  various  elevators  used  in  the  roller  flouring  mills. 

W.  F.  Masset. 


Growth  of  Trees.  • 

An  argument  arose  in  my  neighborhood  a  few  weeks 
ago  about  the  growth  of  trees.  Some  claim  that  the 
lower  branches  get  higher  from  the  ground.  Do  they! 
If  so,  how  much  would  the  trunk  grow  in  fifteen 
years  ? 

I  have  always  thought  that  a  tree  grew  by  putting 
out  new  buds  every  year,  and  the  old  wood  hardened 
and  lost  its  vitality. 

For  example,  do  the  pine  trees  of  South  Carolina 
drop  their  lower  branches,  or  does  the  trunk  grow  ; 
that  is,  are  leaves  and  branches  at  the  tops  of  those 
high  trees  the  same  ones  that  were  there  when  the 
tree  was  four  feet  high  ? 

If  you  win  kindly  answer  this  in  the  October  Planter, 
you  will  oblige  Robt.  S.  Brooke. 

Brooidea,  Va. 

The  lower  branches  of  a  tree  never  get  any  higher 
from  the  ground.  By  increase  in  thickness  the  lower 
part  may  get  a  fraction  closer  to  the  ground,  but 
when  the  cells  of  the  wood  become  firm  they  cannot 
elongate  any  more.  The  distance  between  one  bud 
on  a  twig  is  fixed  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  the 
bud  at  the  end  unfolds  and  the  young  tender  growth 
at  once  elongates  to  the  full  extent,  and  the  cell  walls 
become  firm  and  no  longer  extend  in  length.  In  all  of 
our  forest  trees  the  growth  is  added  on  around  the 
stem  by  successive  layers  of  these  microscopic  cells, 
which  grow  smaller  and  thicker  towards  the  close  of 
the  season,  and  thus  give  the  appearance  of  rings  of 
growth,  so  that  the  annual  growth  can  be  counted  by 
the  naked  eye.  The  lower  limbs  of  a  tree  resting  on 
a  hard  rock  may  get  a  little  higher  by  the  thickening 
of  the  large  roots  at  the  collar.  Pine  trees  crowded 
in  thickets  reach  their  tops  to  the  sunlight  and  the 
lower  limbs  are  crowded  off,  and  the  new  circles  of 
growth  soon  cover  the  scars,  and  they  are  finally  only 
found  as  knots  when  the  tree  is  sawed  into  lumber. 
The  tall  pine  stems  are  formed  by  the  dying  out  of  the 
lower  limbs.  A  pine  tree  starting  in  an  open  field 
will  never  make  the  tall  timber  stem  as  the  forest  tree 
does,  because  its  lower  limbs  remain  and  develop. 
The  limbs  at  the  tops  of  the  tall  pine  are  the  result  of 
the  growth  above  the  lower  limbs  that  were  lost,  and 
are  not  the  ones  that  formed  near  the  ground  by  any 
means.  W.  F.  Massey. 


Cream  in  Milk  of  Cows  in  Puerto  Rico. 

I  wish  to  ask  through  the  columns  of  The  Southern 
Planter  for  an  explanation  of  an  article  I  lately  read  in 
an  agricultural  paper.  This  article  says  that  there  is 
no  cream  in  the  milk  given  by  the  cows  in  Puerto 


Rico,  and  that  cows  taken  there  from   the  United 
States  after  a  short  while  give  milk  which  has  no 
cream  in  it.     I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 
any  explanation  of  the  reason  of  this  strange  fact. 
Elizabeth  City  Co.,  Va.  A  Subscriber. 

There  is  no  need  for  arguing  about  a  "  fact"  that  is 
not  a  fact.  If  you  place  any  confidence  in  the  tales  of 
newspaper  reporters  about  such  things,  you  will  be- 
lieve many  falsehoods.  The  cows  of  Puerto  Rico  may 
give  poor  milk,  but  no  cow  gives  milk  with  no  butter 
fats.  Doubtless  there  is  room  for  great  improvement 
in  the  cattle  on  the  island,  and  there  will  be  little 
cream  left  in  anything  there  if  the  military  rule  con- 
tinues to  milk  the  island.  The  condition  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  a  disgrace  to  American  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion. W.  F.  Massey. 


Budding  Peaches  and  Apricots. 

I  have  a  few  questions  that  I  wish  to  ask  through 
the  columns  of  the  Planter,  and  will  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  will  answer  in  the  next  issue. 

What  time  of  the  year  are  apricot  and  peach  seed- 
lings budded  ? 

When  are  the  buds  cut  for  budding  ? 

Also,  give  instructions  for  budding. 

What  would  be  a  good  book  for  beginners  in  the 
nursery  business  ? 

Carroll  Co.,  Va.  E.   W.  Jones. 

Buds  are  cut  for  budding  usually  in  August  and 
September.  Some  nurserymen  bud  part  of  their  stock 
in  June  and  get  a  small  tree  the  same  season.  But 
this  is  not  advisable.  Buds  can  be  inserted  as  late  as 
the  bark  will  rise  in  the  fall,  and  they  are  cut 
by  inserting  the  knife  half  an  inch  or  more  below  the 
bud  and  cutting  straight  up  to  half  an  iuch  or  more 
above  the  bud.  Then  cut  straight  across  through  the 
bark  only,  and  if  the  buds  run  well  you  can  pull  off 
the  bud  and  leave  the  slip  of  wood  behind.  Make  a 
T-shaped  incision  on  the  young  seedling  peach  near 
the  ground.  Raise  the  back  and  slip  the  bud  in,  mak- 
ing the  square  cut  at  the  top  fib  the  cro3S  cut  neatly. 
Tie  with  Raffia  fibre  or  some  flat  tie,  and  when  the 
buds  have  grown  fast,  loosen  the  tie.  Cui  back  in  the 
spring.  Get  Fuller's  Propagation  of  Plants  and  Bai- 
ley's Nursery  Book.  W.  F.  Massey. 

Weight  of  a  Bushel  of  Various  Products.    Saving 
the  Corn  Crop. 

Would  you  kindly  answer  the  following  queries 
through  the  columns  of  The  Southern  Planter  ? 

1.  The  cubic  dimensions  of  (a)  bushel  sweet  pota- 
toes ;  (b)  shelled  corn  ;  (c)  corn  on  the  cob. 

2.  The  September  number  of  The  Southern  Planter 
advises  its  readers  to  cut  down  their  corn  crop  at  the 
root,  thereby  saving  all  of  the  crop.  Farmers  in  this 
section  pull  their  fodder  and  store  it  away,  and  then 
later  cut  down  the  stalks  and  ears  ;  they  claim  that  if 
the  fodder  is  left  on  the  stalk  until  the  ear  is  ready  to 
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pick,  the  fodder  is  dry  and  worthless  ;  and  that  if  they 
cut  down  the  stalk  and  ear  when  the  fodder  is  ready 
to  be  pulled  the  ear  is  immature  and  worthless. 
Would  you  kindly  give  your  views  on  this  subject? 

Charleston  Go.,  S.  0.  A.  New  Subscriber. 

1.  A.  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  is  50  pounds,  of  corn 
56  pounds,  of  corn  on  cob  70  pounds.  The  cubic  con- 
tents of  a  bushel  measure  is  the  same  for  anything. 
Corn  will  cure  perfectly  if  cut  when  the  fodder  is  in 
prime  condition  ;  that  is,  when  well  glazed.  True 
there  is  a  serious  danger  in  the  South  in  most  seasons 
in  cuttmg  early  corn  off  at  the  ground.  This  will  usu- 
ally come  at  a  time  when  we  have  hot  and  moist 
weather.  This  season,  any  corn  could  have  been  cnt 
off  successfully.  Late  corn  in  the  South  can  always 
be  cut  when  glazed  and  cured  in  the  shock,  but  we  do 
not  advise  the  cutting  here  of  early  corn  during  the 
rains  of  July  and  August.  But  any  corn  that  comes 
into  condition  the  last  of  August  or  early  September 
can  be  cut  with  perfect  safety. 

W.  P.  Massey. 


Sowing  Rye  in  Orchard. 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following  query  in  the 
October  number  of  The  Southern  Planter: 

My  father  has  a  small  orchard  about  one  fourth  of 
an  acre  and  wants  to  sow  rye  on  it  this  fall.  Will  want 
the  rye  for  a  winter  covering  and  winter  pasture  for 
chickens.  Raised  a  small  crop  of  potatoes  on  it  this 
summer. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this  :  Will  it  be  better  to 
put  manure  on  the  ground  before  I  sow  rye,  or  wait 
until  next  spring  and  turn  it  under  with  the  rye? 
About  what  time  ought  the  rye  be  turned  under  ? 

If  you  think  the  rye  will  injure  the  orchard  in  any 
way,  please  say  so. 

Augusta  Co.,  Va.  David  J.  Ott. 

The  best  plan  will  be  to  sow  some  hairy  vetch  along 
with  the  rye.  Then  after  sowing  give  the  whole  a 
top  dressing  of  manure.  You  can  do  this  more  eco 
nomically  and  uniformly  with  the  Kemp  manure 
spreader  than  by  hand.  Where  the  haul  is  not  long 
and  the  land  not  steep  this  machine  will  save  its  cost 
in  a  single  season.  Tou  should  turn  the  growth  under 
early  in  the  spring,  before  the  rye  robs  the  trees  of 
moisture  to  any  serious  extent.  Turned  under  in  time 
to  plant  vegetable  crops,  the  orchard  will  be  bene 
fitted.  W.  F.  Massey. 


How  to  Destroy  Weevil  and  Bugs  in  Grain  and 
Peas. 

Please  give  directions  how  to  use  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon to  kill  weevil  and  bugs  in  grain  and  peas.  If  you 
know  of  anything  else  that  is  a  good  exterminator, 
please  advise  through  the  Planter. 

Rutherford  Co.,  N.  C.  A.  S.  Whiteside. 

Place  the  grain  or  peas  in  a  tight  bin,  barrel  or  box, 
pour  some  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  into  a  saucer, 
and  place  this  on  the  top  of  the  grain  or  peas,  and 


cover  closely  with  a  lid  or  with  sacks,  and  keep  close 
covered  for  twenty  four  hours.  The  bisulphide  will 
evaporate,  and  the  fumes,  being  heavier  than  air,  will 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  or  bin,  and  kill  every 
living  thing  therein.  If  not  convenient  to  place  the 
grain  in  a  bin  or  box,  pile  on  a  tight  floor  and  cover 
with  sacks,  placing  the  bisulphide  in  saucers  at  vari- 
ous places  on  the  pile  before  covering.  This  will  re- 
quire the  use  of  more  of  the  drug  to  be  effective,  as 
some  part  of  it  will  be  lost  through  dissipation  into 
the  room  through  the  sacks.  The  drug  may  be  poured 
on  to  the  grain  or  peas  and  allowed  to  evaporate  and 
permeate  the  mass  without  in  any  way  injuring  the 
grain  or  peas  either  for  food  or  seed,  but  this  is  an  ex- 
travagant way  to  use  it.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  using  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as  it  is  very  explosive. 
Have  no  lights  about  when  handling  it.  After  the 
drug  has  done  its  work  open  doors  and  windows  and 
allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  for  several  hours  be- 
fore introducing  any  light  into  the  place. — Ed. 


Hedge  Plant — Seeding  Wheat. 

1.  Please  mention  in  your  October  number  what  kind 
of  plant  is  best  for  a  hedge  fence,  and  where  I  can  get 
seed?  I  see  you  do  not  favor  it,  but  for  my  use  (on 
railroad)  I  think  I  would  like  it. 

2.  Also  say  how  much  wheat  you  sow  to  the  acre  on 
good  land  with  drill. 

Campbell  Co.,  Va.  Charles  A.  Tanner. 

1.  The  plant  most  commonly  used  in  the  South  for 
hedges  is  the  osage  orange.  It  is,  however,  not  by  any 
means  a  good  hedge  plant,  as  its  growth  is  naturally 
too  rampant  and  rambling.  To  make  a  good  hedge 
with  it  requires  constant  care  from  the  time  the  plants 
are  set  out  in  the  rows.  The  plants  require  to  be  cut 
back  every  year,  and  often  twice  a  year,  to  keep  the 
growth  compact  and  bushy.  With  this  care  and  the 
laying  of  the  plants  when  cut  back  so  that  they  grow 
almost  horizontally  in  the  fence  row,  a  fairly  good 
fence  may  be  made  and  kept.  If,  however,  it  is  neg- 
lected, the  plants  will  grow  tall  and  straggling  and 
open  at  the  bottom  so  that  stock  can  easily  pass 
through.  A  much  better  hedge  plant  for  a  garden 
fence  is  Citrus  trifoliata,  commonly  called  "Mock 
Orange."  This  is  an  evergreen  plant  and  very  orna- 
mental, being  covered  with  small  oranges  every  year 
after  it  is  once  established.  It  grows  compact  and 
dense.  Osage  orange  seed  and  plants  can  usually  be 
had  from  nurserymen,  and  citrus  trifoliata  plants  can 
be  had  from  the  Southern  nurseries. 

2.  Usually  from  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  per 
acre,  depending  on  the  fertility  of  the  land.  The  richer 
the  land  the  less  seed  required. — Ed. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers  mention  the 
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Trucking,  Garden  and   Orchard. 


WORK  FOR  THE  HONTH. 

Continue  the  work  of  harvesting,  storing,  and  ship- 
ping the  summer  grown  crops  as  they  mature.  In 
this  issue  will  be  found  advice  as  to  the  harvesting 
and  storing  of  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  and  sugar 
beets.  Carrots  and  parsnips  may  be  stored  like  beets, 
but  being  hardier  they  may  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  growth  longer.  A  light  frost  does  not  hurt  them  ; 
indeed,  unless  the  winter  is  a  severe  one,  both  carrots 
and  parsnips  will  keep  well  in  the  ground,  and  can  be 
dug  as  wanted.  It  is,  however,  always  safest  to  have 
some  pulled  and  stored  away  in  a  pie  or  in  the  cellar 
for  use  when  the  ground  is  frozen.  Salsify,  in  the  same 
way,  is  best  left  where  grown  and  pulled  or  dug  as 
wanted,  though  like  carrots,  it  may  be  stored  in  a 
cellar.  When  so  stored  the  roots  should  be  covered 
with  sand  slightly  moist.  Euta  bagas  and  turnips 
should  not  be  pulled  until  the  end  of  November. 
They  will  increase  in  weight  and  size  more  during 
this  month  and  the  next  than  during  any  other  like 
period  in  the  whole  of  their  growth. 


Kale  and  spinach  may  be  sown  for  winter  and  spring 
cutting,  also  turnips  for  salad. 


Cabbage  and  cauliflower  and  lettuce  seed  may  be 
sown  for  plants  to  set  out  in  the  early  spring,  or  to 
push  forward  in  cold  frames  for  the  market.  It  is  not 
well  to  sow  these  until  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
or  they  may  grow  too  large  to  transplant  well. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  month  cabbage  plants  may 
be  set  out  for  the  early  spring  crop.  In  laying  out 
the  rows  for  this  crop,  it  is  well  to  run  them  east  and 
west,  as  near  as  can  be,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  set 
out  on  the  south  side  of  a  ridge  thrown  up  by  the 
plow.  This  will  protect  them  from  the  cold  north  and 
north- east  winds,  and  thus  ensure  an  earlier  crop.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  making  the  ground  too  rich.  Cabbages 
are  never  overdone  with  manure. 


to  do  so,  unless  it  is  wanted  for  an  early  market 
Celery  is  always  the  best  when  earthed  up  and 
blanched  after  the  cool  weather  has  set  in,  and  a  light 
frost  helps  much  to  tender  it. 

If  it  is  intended  to  set  out  any  orchard  trees  it  is 
not  too  early  to  set  about  preparing  the  land,  though 
it  is  yet  too  early  to  set  out  trees.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  fall  planting  of  orchard  trees  is  better  than  spring 
planting.  The  trees  practically,  in  the  South,  get  a 
year's  extra  growth,  if  planted  in  the  fall,  as  the 
winters  are  usually  so  mild  as  to  permit  root  growth 
and  thus  enable  the  trees  to  make  an  early  start  in  the 
following  year,  whilst  those  set  out  in  the  spring  are 
often  hurt  by  hot  dry  weather  before  the  roots  have 
had  time  to  take  hold  of  the  soil. 


Clean  up  all  leaves,  trash  and  prunings  in  the  or- 
chard and  vineyard  and  burn  the  same.  Many  insect 
and  fungous  pests  can  in  this  way  be  greatly  reduced 
and  held  in  control.  The  insects,  eggs,  pupa  and  spores 
are  deposited  in  the  leaves,  twigs  and  trash,  and  there 
remain  dormant  during  the  winter,  ready  to  resume  ac- 
tivity in  the  spring.  Destroy  all  the  yellow  cedar 
apples  on  the  cedar  trees.  They  are  the  means  of 
spreading  a  dangerous  fungoid  disease  in  the  orchards. 


Land  not  intended  to  be  cropped  with  vegetables  of 
some  kind,  should  be  plowed  deeply,  and  if  it  has  a 
good  clay  subsoil,  be  subsoiled,  and  then  be  seeded 
with  Crimson  clover,  sand  vetch,  and  wheat,  oats  or 
rye,  so  aa  to  protect  it  from  washing  and  to  conserve 
the  fertility. 

Celery  should  be  earthed  up  a  little  as  it  grows,  so 
as  to  keep  the  stalks  compact,  but  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  earth  it  up  completely.      November  is  soon  enough 


TRANSPLANTING    PLANTS. 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  idea  that  the  transplant- 
ing of  vegetable  plants  is  conducive  to  earliness  of 
maturity  and  to  increased  yield.  This  idea,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  results  achieved 
in  experiments  made  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  extending  over  three  years.  The  conclusions 
reached  there  are  stated  as  follows:  "Lettuce  and 
other  plants  in  the  greenhouse,  when  given  sufficient 
room  to  develop  and  not  transplanted,  matured  quicker 
and  produced  a  greater  yield  than  similar  plants  that 
had  been  transplanted.  In  the  case  of  tomatoes, 
there  was  a  slight  gain  in  earliness  and  yield  in  favor 
of  the  not  transplanted  plants,  whilst  those  twice 
transplanted  were  very  evidently  injured.  Cabbage 
and  allied  plants,  when  grown  wholly  in  the  open 
ground,  were  perceptibly  injured  by  transplanting. 
The  general  conclusion  drawn  from  these  experiments 
is,  that  transplanting  does  not  promote  earliness  nor 
an  increased  yield.  Once  transplanting,  as  of  cabbage 
plants  from  the  seed  bed  to  the  field,  or  '  pricking  off,' 
as  commonly  practiced  in  the  green-house,  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  economize  room,  but  repeated  trans- 
planting of  vegetable  plants  is  not  advisable." 
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THE  APPLE  CROP. 

A  word  of  warning  may  not  be  ont  of  place  to 
orchardists  as  to  the  sale  of  their  fruit.  Up  to  the 
date  of  the  great  storm  which  destroyed  Galveston 
and  afterwards  passed  over  the  centre  of  the  country 
up  to  the  great  lakes  and  thence  went  eastward  and 
out  intojthe  Atlautic  ocean,  there  was  every  prospect 
that  thejyield  of  apples  in  New  York  and  the  New 
England  States  would  be  the  heaviest  ever  known  or 
near,  thereto.  "With  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  apple 
buyers  were  holding  off  and  offering  only  very  low 
prices.  This  great  gale  has,  however,  altered  the 
conditions.  Tens  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  apples 
have,  been  blown  from  the  trees  in  the  North  and 
East.  These  are  too  immature  to  be  marketable,  and 
there„bids  now,  therefore,  to  be  only  a  comparatively 
small  crop  in  all  that  great  producing  section.  Ap 
pies  are  now  in  demand,  and  will  be  through  the  sea 
son.  They  are  worth  more  money,  and  should  not  be 
sold  for  such  prices  as  have  been  offering.  A  word  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE— PROTECTION. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

That  in  cold  climates,  where  the  thermometer  falls 
much  below  zero,  the  strawberry  plants  need  winter 
protection  is  a  well  established  fact.  There  it  is  the  cus 
torn  to  apply  mulching  over  the  plants  as  soon  as  the 
ground  freezes  hard  enough  to  drive  on  without  much 
breaking  of  the  crust.  The  date  of  application  will 
depend  on  the  latitude  and  the  earliness  or  lateness 
with  which  winter  sets  in. 

An  almost  endless  variety  of  material  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose — pine  straw,  wheat,  oat  or  rye  straw, 
forest  leaves,  marsh  grass,  and  stalks  of  many  kinds. 
What  is  desired  is  to  cover  the  plants  just  deep  enough 
to  greatly  lessen,  but  not  entirely  prevent,  freezing. 
The  harm  that  freezing,  or  rather  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing,  does  is  chiefly  mechanical— the  heaving 
of  the  soil  and  the  attendant  breaking  of  the  roots  as 
the  plant  is  raised  upward  with  the  soil.  This  can  be 
prevented  by  using  more  or  less  of  the  mulching  mate 
rial  in  proportion  as  its  nature  is  to  lie  close  or  open 
and  as  the  climate  is  more  or  less  severe.  Thus  a  much 
thicker  mulch  of  corn  stalks  than  of  straw  wili  be  re 
quired  to  attain  the  desired  results. 

The  objection  to  long  light  material  like  the  straw 
of  small  grain  is  that  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  off.  For- 
est leaves  are  also  objectionable  for  this  reason.  This 
difficulty  is  partially  obviated  in  the  case  of  straw  by 
cutting  up  the  material  short.  Probably  the  most 
effective  prevention  of  this  trouble  with  both  straw 
and  forest  leaves  is  to  anchor  them  down  with  earth  or 
small  stones  j  udiciously  placed  at  intervals. 

How  far  South  it  pays  to  use  winter  mulch  is  a 
mooted  point.  It  is  doubtful  whether  as  a  rule  it  pays 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  except  in  the 
mountains.  Some  winters  it  pays  in  North  Carolina. 
Often  it  does  not.     The  objection  to  winter  mulch  at 


the  South  is  that  it  harbors  crickets  and  other  insects 
harmful  to  the  strawberry  plant. 

But  for  one  purpose  winter  mulch  is  beneficial 
wherever  the  ground  freezes  as  deep  as  two  inches — 
that  is  to  protect  plants  set  in  winter  on  wet,  stiff  soil. 
This  soil  is  much  given  to  heaving,  and  plants  set  on 
it  in  the  depth  of  winter  are  apt  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
ground  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  A 
handful  of  pine  straw  thrown  over  each  plant  prevents 
harm.  On  nearly  all  soil,  or  in  fact  on  any  except 
wet,  stiff  fields  or  parts  of  fields,  this  protection  of 
newly  set  plants  is  not  necessary  south  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line.  We  do  most  of  our  planting  in  late 
November,  December,  January  and  February,  and  get 
a  perfect  stand  without  this  protection  except  on  a  few 
wet  spots.  But  at  the  North  it  renders  practicable 
planting  at  a  much  later  time  in  the  fall  than  would 
be  advisable  without  it. 

The  use  of  straw  of  various  kinds  to  protect  blooms 
from  late  spring  frosts  has  now  become  pretty  general. 
The  straw  is  strewn  along  the  middles  in  advance  and 
I  put  on  the  plants  when  frost  threatens,  and  taken  off 
when  the  danger  passes. 

The  use  of  mulch  to  keep  the  berries  clean  is  imper- 
ative.    We  apply  it  about  blooming  time. 

For  several  years,  beginning  in  1S87,  I  used  cloth 
largely  to  protect  strawberry  blooms  from  frost.  The 
kind  used  was  a  thin  muslin,  sold  at  the  South  for  use 
on  tobacco  plant  beds,  where  it  is  found  equally  valu- 
able as  a  protection  from  frost  and  from  a  destructive 
species  of  fly.  I  found  that  the  tarred  or  chemically 
treated  cloth  was  much  the  best. 

My  object  in  using  this  protection  was  to  protect 
the  strawberry  blooms  from  frost  and  also  to  promote 
earliness  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  The  eloth  was 
put  on  about  a  month  before  the  blooming  period  and 
not  removed  till  the  berries  were  ready  to  be  picked. 
Small,  low  stakes,  provided  with  wire  hooks,  were 
driven  in  the  ground  at  short  intervals.  These  held 
the  cloth  securely  against  the  hardest  wind.  Being 
low,  they  did  not  hold  the  cloth  high  enough  from  the 
ground  to  be  torn  from  its  fastenings  by  snow. 

The  effect  of  this  mode  of  protection  was  fully  up  to 
my  expectation,  both  as  a  safeguard  against  frost  and  as 
a  promoter  of  earlier  ripening  of  the  berries.  Berries 
under  the  cloth  ripened  about  one  week  earlier  than 
those  outside.  On  April  16,  1890,  the  ground  froze 
half  an  inch  deep  and  frost  killed  every  exposed  bloom. 
Not  one  per  cent,  of  those  under  the  cloth  were  lost. 
As  a  consequence  we  netted  nearly  $1,900  on  about  six 
acres. 

The  largest  yield  that  I  ever  made,  11,000  quarts  on 
one  acre  and  a  quarter,  was  under  cloth. 

Moreover,  there  was  another  very  unexpected  and 
surprising  result  from  this  mode  of  protection.  The 
berries  grew  very  much  larger,  giving  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  yield  per  acre.  This  last  result  is  in 
accord  with  the  recent  discovery  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Golds - 
borough  and  others  that  in  the  protection  of  mammoth 
berries  the  use  of  the  cloth  is  essential. 

Just  then  came  the  large  increase  in  the  strawberry 
acreage  in  the  lower  regions  in  Eastern  Carolina. 
While  the  strawberry  does  not  grow  as  fine  there  as 
here,  it  ripens  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier.  Conse- 
quently, the  week  gained  in  the  earliness  of  berries 
here  did  not  justify  us  in  diverting  from  our  regular 
business  the  large  amount  of  time  and  energy  neces- 
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sary  to  make  berry  growing  under  cloth  pay  us.  Had 
I  to  devote  my  whole  energies  to  growing  five  or  ten 
acres  of  strawberries,  I  should  as  soon  as  my  soil  was 
made  rich  enough  to  grow  them  to  perfection,  protect 
every  acre  with  cloth.  The  cloth  used  must  of  course 
be  very  thin. 

Kittrell,  N.  C.  O.  W.  Blacknall. 


PEACH  YELLOWS. 


Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Peach  growing  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  industries  in  certain  sections  of  Virginia. 
This  year,  when  a  number  of  other  crops  failed  to 
bring  remunerative  prices,  peach  growers  have  in 
many  cases  realized  a  good  profit ;  much  remains  to 
be  done,  however,  to  give  this  industry  the  standing 
it  rightly  deserves. 

Peach  yellows  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  the  dis 
eases  of  orchard  trees,  and  is  not  well  understood.  It 
has  been  well  proven,  however,  that  in  an  obscure 
manner  it  spreads  from  tree  to  tree  over  large  areas 
with  great  certainty.  The  disease  has  been  known  in 
this  country  many  years,  and  has  almost  entirely  de 
stroyed  the  orchards  of  some  sections,  while  prompt 
action  has  prevented  great  loss  in  other  sections.  It 
attacks  peaches,  nectarines,  almonds  and  apricots, 
but  the  three  latter  are  of  such  slight  importance  in 
Virginia  that  we  are  not  concerned  with  them. 

If  the  tree  is  in  bearing,  yellows  generally  mani- 
fests itself  first  by  the  premature  ripening  of  fruit, 
which  exhibits  red  and  purple  spots  of  variable  diam- 
eter, giving  to  the  peach  a  mottled  or  speckled  ap- 
pearance. The  red  or  purple  discolorations  are  not 
confined  to  the  skin  of  the  peach,  but  appear  as 
bright  rajs  of  discoloration  extending  from  the  pit 
outward. 

The  taste  of  peaches  ripened  prematurely  by  this 
disease  is  usually  insipid  ;  they  are  worthless  for  eat- 
ing and  often  bitter  to  the  taste.  The  disease  may 
manifest  itself,  first,  only  in  the  peaches  on  one  or  two 
small  limbs,  but  sometimes  shows  itself  simultan- 
eously in  the  peaches  on  all  parts  of  the  tree. 

A  well  defined  case  shows  an  abnormal,  dwarfed, 
bushy  growth  of  small  twigs  and  very  small  leaves  on 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree,  but  often  it  is  also 
seen  at  the  terminus  of  branches.  This  growth  is  en- 
tirely unlike  that  of  healthy  twigs,  and  is  most  marked 
late  in  the  season,  often  occurring  after  other  growth 
ceases.  This  bushy  growth  may  manifest  itself  be 
fore  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  attack,  but  becomes 
more  marked  the  following  year. 

A  diseased  tree  usually  lives  beyond  the  second 
year  of  attack,  but  rarely  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year.     Sometimes  the  tree  becomes  entirely  worthless 


the  first  year  of  attack,  and  is  usually  worthless  after 
the  second  year. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  this  disease  after  the  tree 
has  once  been  attacked.  The  affected  trees  should 
at  once  be  dug  up  by  the  roots,  or  chopped  off  leav- 
ing a  stub  by  which  they  may  be  pulled  out  later. 
The  trees  should  then  be  burned  as  soon  as  conve- 
nient. 

The  land  should  be  cultivated  and  allowed  to  lay  at 
least  one  year  before  other  peach  trees  are  planted  in 
the  same  soil.  All  growers  should  be  extremely  care- 
ful not  to  allow  old  diseased  trees  to  stand  about  their 
premises. 

If  each  grower  will  be  careful  to  remove  and  de- 
stroy the  trees  as  soon  as  they  show  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  it  can  be  controlled.  The  State  law 
covers  the  case  fully,  and  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tancy about  applying  it  wherever  peach  growers  are 
in  danger.  Close  attention  to  this  disease  will  do 
much  toward  making  the  growing  of  peaches  a  thriv- 
ing and  profitable  industry. 

J.  L.  Phillips, 
Acting  State  Entomologist  and  Pathologist. 

Virginia  Agricultural  Exp.  Station,   Blacksburg,  Va. 


TANSY  FOR  PEACH  BORER. 

Editor  Green's  Fruit  Grower  : 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  use  of  tansy  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  peach  tree  borer  1 

A  Mr.  Garlick,  of  North  Fork,  of  Roanoke  River, 
(P.  O.  Perdue),  Montgomery  county,  Va.,  who  yearly 
markets  wagon  loads  of  fine,  large  yellow  peaches  at 
Blacksburg  and  elsewhere,  is  led  to  think  "there  may 
be  virtue  in  tansy  by  an  experiment  which  he  was  in- 
duced to  make.  He  has  two  orchards.  When  he  set 
out  the  first  one,  which  is  now,  I  think,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  bearing,  he  planted  a  sprig  or  two  of  tansy  at 
foot  of  each  tree.  He  says  the  tansy  spread  quickly, 
soon  encircling  each  tree.  Later,  he  planted  a  second 
orchard  on  much  the  same  sort  of  land,  in  which  he 
used  no  tansy.  Now  he  finds  borers  attacking  the  last 
orchard,  while  he  has  never  found  one  in  the  orchard 
where  the  tansy  was  used.  If  there  is  anything  in 
this,  would  the  tansy  be  likely  to  have  similar  effect 
if  used  among  apple  trees  ?  Can  the  odor  of  the  plant, 
which  is  quite  pronounced,  drive  away  the  fly  which 
is  thought  to  precede  the  worm  ? 

Virginia.  H.  D.  Ribble. 

Reply :  We  have  heard  tansy  spoken  of  as  a  protec- 
tion from  peach  tree  borer  and  from  other  insects. 
The  remedy  is  certainly  worth  trying. — Editor  Green's 
Fruit  Grower. 
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AMERICAN   FRUIT  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  enclose  herewith  a  list  of  awards  to  exhibitors  from 
the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  the  tem- 
porary competitions  in  horticulture,  held  August  8  and 
22d,  1900.  The  fruit  exhibited  on  that  date  was  from 
last  year's  and  this  year's  crop,  and  was  reported  to 
be  in  good  condition  when  displayed. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Wm.  A.  Taylor, 

Acting  Pomologist. 

Awards  to  United  States  Exhibitobb  at  Paris 
Exposition  in  Group  VIII,  Horticulture,  in 
Temporary  Competition  of  August  8,  1900. 

First  Prizes — Collections  of  Apples,  Crop  of  1899. 

Division  of  Pomology,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  general  collection,  twenty- two  varieties, 
representing  fourteen  States : 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society. 

New  York  State  Commission. 
Collection  of  Oranges — California  State  Commission. 

C.  G.  Winn,  Griggsville,  111. 
Second  Prizes — Collections  of  Apples,  Crop  of  1899. 

Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society. 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Jos.  A.  Burton,  Orleans,  Indiana. 

Awards  to  Exhibitors  from  the  United  States, 
ix  Tempobary  Competition  in  Horticulture  at 
Paris  Exposition,  August  22,  1900. 

Group  VIII — Horticulture. 
Class  45 — Fruit  Trees  and  Fruits. 

First  Prizes — Collections  of  Apples,  Crops  of  1899  and 
1900. 

Division  of  Pomology,  U  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, general  collection. 

Crop  of  1899,  24  varieties,  representing  13  States. 
Crop  of  1900,  19  varieties,  representing  2  States. 

New  York  State  Commission. 
Collection  of  Apples,  Crop  of  1899. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society. 

C.  B.  Wood,  Washington,  Va. 
Collection  of  Apples,  Crop  of  1900. 

Farmer's  Produce  Association  of  Delaware. 

Second  Prizes — Collection  of  Apples,  Crop  of  1899. 

Joseph  Husband,  Leanderville,  111. 
Collection  of  summer  apples  and  pears,  crop  of  1900. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society. 
Collection  of  summer  apples  and  peaches,  crop  of  1900. 

Charles  Wright,  Seaford,  Delaware. 
Third  Prize — Collection  of  Apples,  Crop  of  1899. 

A.  Nelson,  Lebanon,  Missouri. 


VIROINIA  STATE   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  is  to  be  held  at  Roanoke  on  Tuesday, 
November  20th,  and  following  day.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  authorities  in  horticultural  matters  in  the 
United  States  have  promised  to  attend  and  deliver  ad- 
dresses. An  exhibit  of  fruit  is  being  arranged  for  the 
occasion.  Each  member  of  the  Society  will  be  notified 
as  to  hotel  arrangements,  railroad  facilities,  etc.,  as 
soon  as  all  arrangements  are  completed.  Our  aim  i» 
to  make  this  coming  meeting  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  our  members,  and  the  public  generally  will  be  wel- 
comed. Any  one  interested  in  horticulture,  or  the 
development  of  the  fruit  industry  in  Virginia,  will  not, 
only  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  specimens  of  the 
fruit  products  of  our  State,  but  of  hearing  able  ad- 
dresses by  practical  men  and  interesting  discussions 
on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  horticulturists. 

Crozet,  Va.  Walter  Whately, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


WHAT  SPRAYINQ  DID. 


Two  orchards  lay  side  by  side,  on  soil,  to  all  appear- 
ances, exactly  similar,  one  containing  15  acres  and  the 
other  10  acres.  The  former  was  loaded  with  as  choice 
fruit  of  Spires,  Roxbury  Russets  and  Maiden  Blush, 
as  1  ever  saw,  being  entirely  free  from  worms  and 
scabs. 

The  latter,  having  the  same  varieties,  contained  less 
than  half  as  much  fruit,  and  of  very  inferior  quality, 
the  explanation  being  that  the  orchard  containing  the 
best  fruit  was  sprayed  at  frequent  intervals  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  Paris  green  from  the  early  spring 
until  late  in  June.  So  thoroughly  had  this  work  been 
performed  that  when  I  was  there  (August  30)  the  trees 
were  yet  coated  with  the  fungicide. 

The  other  orchard  received  no  applications  of  these 
mixtures  nor  cultivation  during  the  season,  owing  to 
unavoidable  circumstances,  and  the  results  were  very 
apparent.  

APPLE  LOSSES. 

The  serious  damage  to  apples  in  many  parts  of  the 
commercial  orchard  belt,  as  a  result  of  the  furious  and 
persistent  gale  of  early  Sept.,  is  not  yet  fully  measured. 
While  first  reports  were  in  some  instances  exagge- 
rated, latest  advices  still  show  beyond  question  that 
enormous  quantities  of  apples  were  blown  from  the 
trees.  In  response  to  our  special  inquiry,  returns  are 
now  coming  in  rapidly  from  apple  sections,  univer- 
sally pointing  to  heavy  losses.  While  sheltered  or- 
chards and  those  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  hills  escaped 
serious  damage,  our  advices  indicate  that  all  the  way 
from  10  per  cent,  up  to  60  and  75  and  occasionally 
more  of  the  apples  are  on  the  ground.  Reports  as  a 
rule  indicate  25  to  50  per  cent,  blown  off  the  trees  in 
the  territory  from  Lake  Erie  eastward,  losses  in  the 
central  west  and  southwest  variable,  including  Mich., 
Til.,  Mo.,  eto. 
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Live  Stock  and   Dairy. 


SALE  OF    SHORT-HORN    CATTLE  AT  WELDON, 
PULASKI  COUNTY,  VA. 

The  sale  of  Major  Bentley's  cattle,  ou  the  12th  of 
September,  whilst  not  so  successful  as  we  had  hoped 
it  would  be  from  the  high  character  of  the  stock  offered, 
yet  showed  that  buyers  were  willing  to  give  fair  prices 
for  stock.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Weldon  is  wa> 
out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  great  stock  buyers,  and 
that  a  journey  there  meant  both  expense  and  trouble. 
Had  Major  Bentley's  stock  been  offered  in  one  of  the 
great  stock  marts  of  the  West  or  North,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  much  higher  prices  would  have  ruled.  The 
forty  head  catalogued  sold  for  $4,070,  an  average  of 
$102  per  head. 
M  21  cows  and  heifers  averaged  $123  57 

17  calves  averaged 73  23 

2  yearling  bulls  averaged 115  00 

19  head  of  cows  and  heifers,  including  7 
calves  that  were  sold  separately,  aver- 
aged   160  58 

In  this  lot  of  19  there  were  four  two-year  old  heifers 
that  had  calves  six  and  seven  months  old,  and  they 
averaged,  with  their  calves,  $179. 
I  The  average  of  the  cows  and  heifers  was  much  re- 
duced by  low  prices  on  three  old  cows,  two  of  them 
very  old.  The  average  on  the  calves  was  reduced  by 
the  low  price  for  which  an  injured  one  was  sold. 


THE  DORSET  SHEEP. 


Where  They  Originated — Their  Peculiar  Advan- 
tages— Breeding  at  an  Early  Age — The  Value  of 
Roots  for  Raising  Sheep. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  sheep  business,  like  every  other  business, 
■whether  agricultural,  mechanical,  or  professional,  will 
succeed  in  proportion  to  the  amouut  of  knowledge, 
skill,  and  painstaking  applied  to  it.  "Knowledge  is 
power,"  and  "  work  wins."  To  make  money  raising 
live  stock,  good  stock  must  be  raised. 

The  difference  between  raising  the  improved  breeds, 
full  of  strength,  and  vitality,  and  the  breeds  that  have 
degenerated — lost  vigor,  and  the  most  important  points 
of  usefulness,  is  often  the  difference  all  the  way  be- 
tween profit,  and  loss.  A  farmer  may  be  in  a  situa 
tion  where  he  can  make  a  little  money  by  raising  the 
run  down  breeds  of  cattle,  or  sheep,  but  he  could 
make  more  by  raising  higher  bred  animals. 

In  Ohio,  the  Dorset  sheep  are  highly  esteemed 
wherever  known,  and  by  some  breeders  believed  to 
he  in  most  respects  superior  to  all  others.    They  origin- 


ated in  the  county  of  Dorset,  which  is  situated  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  England,  and  is  well  watered  by 
the  small  rivers  Prome,  Stour,  Piddle,  and  Ivel.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  uneven,  and  the  soil  composed 
chiefly  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay.  The  wide,  rich  vale 
of  Blackmore,  and  the  luxuriant  pastures  and  orchards 
of  the  extreme  west,  have  made  it  sometimes  called 
"The  garden  of  England."  The  air  is  remarkably 
mild,  and  salubrious,  and  Weymouth  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  fashionable  health  resort. 

The  remains  of  ancient  Roman  camps  and  fortfica- 
tions,  and  an  immense  amphitheatre  are  found  in  the 
county,  and  the  ruins  of  Corfe  castle,  a  seat  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  is  among  the  most  famous  in  England. 
The  remains  of  a  colossal  reptile  were  exhumed  at 
Lyme  Regis. 

Dorset  is  mainly  a  pattoral  county,  producing  sheep, 
cattle,  butter,  and  cheese,  also  some  wheat,  barley, 
and  hops  are  raised.  The  chalk  hills,  or  downs,  are 
covered  with  fine,  short  pastures,  on  which  countless 
numbers  of  sheep  are  fed,  mostly  Sonthdowns. 

Agriculture  has  greatly  improved  throughout  the 
county  during  the  past  twenty  years,  steam  cultiva- 
tion and  improved  farm  implements  largely  intro- 
duced, and  the  acreage  of  root  crops  to  be  eaten  by 
sheep,  greatly  increased.  Artificial  manures  are  ex- 
tensively used  on  the  root  crops  to  stimulate  their 
growth. 

The  horned  sheep  of  Dorsetshire,  long  celebrated, 
have  become  a  well  established  and  profitable  breed. 

Prof.  Bell,  an  English  writer,  describes  them  as  fol- 
lows :  "A  handsome,  though  somewhat  old-fashioned 
breed,  principally  esteemed  for  its  producing  lambs 
earlier,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  this  country.  To 
the  eye  of  him  who  seeks  for  beauty  in  harmony  and 
proportion,  this  sheep  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  any 
part  of  England.  The  strong,  well- formed  body  and 
limbs,  the  clear  white  fleece,  the  finely  curved  horns, 
and  other  points,  will  to  him  constitute  a  more  pleas- 
ing combination  of  character  than  is  to  be  found  in 
those  breeds  which  have  become  more  changed  from 
the  old  stock  by  repeated  transmission  of  peculiarities, 
which  however  advantageous  to  the  breeder,  whether 
for  sake  of  the  fleece,  or  the  flesh,  cannot  be  considered 
as  adding  to  the  abstract  beauty  of  the  animal." 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  Dorset  sheep  consists  in 
the  precocity  of  the  ewes,  which  arrive  at  maturity, 
and  drop  their  lambs  at  a  younger  age  than  the  ewes 
of  any  other  breed.  They  usually  lamb  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  and  the  lambs  are  ready 
for  winter  consumption,  and  sell  in  the  towns  for  an 
excellent  price. 
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Lambs  with  large  heads  should  be  disposed  of,  and 
only  those  with  small  heads  retained  for  breeding  pnr 
poses.  As  like  produces  like,  the  lambs  of  small 
headed  sheep  are  more  likely  to  have  small  heads, 
and  be  born  with  less  difficulty  and  danger  to  the 
mother  and  the  lamb.  Lambs,  if  vigorous,  should  be 
castrated  at  three  days  old,  as  they  bleed,  and  suffer 
less  at  that  age  than  if  the  operation  is  deferred  for 
weeks  or  months.  No  Eaglish  farmer  would  think  of 
raising  sheep  without  an  abundance  of  turnips  to  feed 
them,  not  that  turnips  possess  great  fattening  proper- 
ties, for  they  do  not,  but  because  they  are  a  good 
appetizer,  supply  bulk  for  the  stomach,  are  easily 
digested,  and  keep  the  bowels  regular.  They  provide 
a  moist  succulent  food  after  the  grass  is  gone. 

An  American  feeder  declared  that  when  his  sheep 
were  fed  plentifully  with  roots,  they  ate  twice  as  much 
grain,  and  fattened  three  times  as  fast. 

The  quicker  animals  can  be  fattened,  the  greater 
will  be  the  profit,  and  if  they  can  be  induced  to  eat 
more  grain,  and  properly  digest,  with  the  help  of 
turnips,  then  the  turnip  crop  will  be  valuable  by 
making  the  grain  ration  more  available,  and  getting 
the  animal  ready  for  market  in  shorter  time. 

Some  farmers  think  that  turnips  cannot  be  raised  in 
this  country  so  profitably  as  in  the  moist  climate  of 
England.  I  have  raised  as  good  crops  of  turnips  in 
Pennsylvania  as  were  ever  raised  in  Eagland,  or  in 
any  other  country,  and  others  can  do  the  same. 

Our  neighbors,  in  Canada,  raise  them  extensively — 
fields  containing  ten  to  fifteen  acres  can  be  seen  grow 
ing  there  most  luxuriantly,  and  during  their  season, 
presenting  a  most  beautiful  sight.  Enormous  quanti- 
ties can  be  raised  to  the  acre.  Thomas  Messenger,  of 
Long  Island,  obtained  fifty- five  and  a  half  tons  of 
mangel  wurzels  to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  only  six  and 
one  third  cents  per  bushel.  William  Birnie,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  raised  ninety-five  tons  of  mangel  wurzels 
on  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  or  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-eight  tons  per  acre.  George  B.  Loring,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  raised  over  twenty-two  tons  of  ruta 
bagas  per  acre  on  his  farm,  at  a  cost  of  little  over  seven 
cents  per  bushel.  It  is  objected  to  turnips  and  man 
gels,  that  they  are  composed  of  ninety  per  cent,  of 
water.  True,  but  the  water  contains  sugar,  which  is 
a  fattening  substance,  besides  they  contain  over  seven 
per  cent,  of  flesh  forming,  and  fat  forming  substances, 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  assimilatiou  by  the 
organs  of  secretion. 

I  am  not  writing  an  essay  on  root  crops,  but  wish 
to  show  their  low  cost,  and  great  value  for  feeding 
sheep. 

Some  people  think  the  silo  has  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  root  crops  in  America.  The  silo  is  all 
right,  but  we  need  the  root  crops,  too.     Animals,  like 


mankind,  love  a  variety  of  foods,  and  it  pays  to  gratify 
their  appetites,  and  encourage  them  to  eat  and  digest 
more  fodder,  and  lay  on  flesh  faster. 

In  calculating  the  profit  of  sheep  raising  the  value 
of  the  manure  is  generally  forgotten.  It  is  stated  by 
chemists  that  the  manure  of  a  sheep  is  worth  one  and 
a  half  cents  per  day,  as  compared  wUh  the  price  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  excre- 
ment from  one  hundred  sheep  is  worth  $547.50  per 
year.  J    W.  Ingham. 


PER  CENT.  OF  FAT  IN  CREAM. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Your  correspondent  (page  398)  gives  a  rather  labo- 
rious, indirect  method  of  obtaining  the  per  cent,  of 
fat  in  cream.  Direct  methods  have  always  appealed 
to  me. 

In  order  to  get  eighteen  grams  of  cream,  it  is  easily 
weighed  on  a  small,  even  balanced  scale,  or,  take 
nine  grams  of  rich  cream  above  30  per  cent,  and  make 
the  determination  directly. 

A  nice  little  scale  for  this  purpose  is  made  and  sold 
at  a  low  price,  which  would  be  saved  in  a  little  while, 
or  in  the  time  that  would  be  required  to  make  a  few 
determinations  by  the  circuitous  method  noticed  above. 

After  determining  fat  in  milk  and  skim  milk,  how 
much  is  allowed  for  losses  in  handling?  Did  your 
correspondent  ever  try  checking  up  on  several  such 
determinations?  If  so,  he  knows  the  per  cent,  of  fat 
obtained  in  that  way  is  not  very  accurate. 

Recently,  I  have  found  00.05  per  cent,  and  00.075 
per  cent,  fat  in  skim  milk  with  the  double  necked 
test  bottle,  where  the  old  double  volume  test  bottle 
refused  to  show  enough  to  measure,  and  one  could 
only  record  "trace." 

After  the  per  cent,  of  cream  is  found  to  reduce  to  a 
cream  containing  a  given  per  cent,  of  fat  is  easy,  but 
some  beginners  may  wish  a  method  simpler  than  that 
given  at  page  452,  and  which  is  presented  here. 

We  work  to  100  lbs.  Suppose  a  cream  has  been 
found  containing  40  or  any  other  per  cent.,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  make  it  20  per  cent.  The  milk  from 
which  this  cream  was  made  at  night  may  differ  from 
the  4  per  cent,  morning  milk  we  will  use  to  make  20 
per  cent,  cream  from  the  40  per  cent,  cream.  We 
wish  to  take  enough  of  each,  both  unknown,  so  that 
when  combined  they  will  together  contain  20  lbs.  of 
fat  in  100  of  cream.  Therefore,  these  two  unknown 
quantities  added  together  equal  100.  Moreover,  when 
one  is  multiplied  by  forty  hundredths  and  the  product 
added  to  the  product  of  the  other  multiplied  by  four 
hundredths,  the  sum  is  the  twenty  pounds  of  fat  in 
one  hundred  of  cream. 

The    following    simple    statement    solves    every 
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20  =  lbs.  fat  in  100  of  newly  made 
cream. 


problem  of  this  kind,  and  may  be  easily  learned  by 
any  one  who  can  run  the  Babcock  tester,  and  the  ap 
plication  made  to  any  per  cent,  of  fat  which  may  be 
found  in  either  natural  or  skimmed  milk  : 

(1)  x  equal  to  pounds  cream  required  of  40  per  cent. 

richness. 
y  equal  to  pounds  milk  required  of  4  per  cent, 
richness. 

(2)  x  +  y  =  100  —  lbs.  cream  of  20  per  cent,  riehness. 

(3)  40  x      4  y  _ 
+ 

100      100 

(4)  Clear  equation  (3)  of  fractions  and  it  becomes 
40  x  +  4  y  =  2000. 

(5)  Transfer  (2)  into  :  x  =  100  —  y. 

(6)  Then  substitute  the  value  of  "a"  as  given  in  (5; 
for  the  "40  x"  in  (4),  and  find  the  value  of  "y"  to  be 
55.55  lbs.,  whence  100  —  55.53  =  44.45  lbs.  as  the 
value  of  x. 

These  same  figures  represent  1  lb.,  10  lbs.,  or  1,000 
lbs.  by  the  change  of  the  decimal  point.  Now,  sup 
pose  the  call  was  for  one  pint  or  pound  of  cream  at 
20  per  cent.  fat.  The  above  gives  for  one  pound 
.4445  of  one  pound  of  cream  at  40  per  cent,  and 
.5555  pounds  of  milk  at  4  per  cent..  These  decimals 
must  be  multiplied  by  16  to  reduce  to  ounces  for 
weighing  on  common  scales.  Thus,  .4445  X  16  =  7.112 
ounces  of  cream,  or  71  ounces,  and  .5555  X  16  =  8.888 
ounces  of  milk,  or  81  ounces.  If  ten  pounds  had 
been  needed,  the  left  hand  4  in  one  case  and  5  in  the 
other  would  have  been  pointed  off  as  pounds  and  the 
ounces  would  have  come  out  as  above.  But  the  sim 
pier  method  would  be  to  do  nearly  perfect  work  with 
the  separator  and  use  skimmed  milk  to  mix  with  the 
thick  cream,  thus: 

50.  lbs.  cream  at  40  per  cent.  =    20.       lbs.  fat. 

50.  lbs.  skimmed  milk  at  00.05 

per  cent.  =      0.025    lbs.  fat. 


100.  lbs.  cream  containing 20  025  lbs.   fat. 

That  is,  take  enough  thick  cream  to  give  the  pounds 
of  fat  required,  and  placing  the  vessel  containing 
same  on  the  scales,  make  the  weight  up  to  the  desired 
amount  by  addition  of  skimmed  milk  containing  prac 
cally  no  fat.  Frank  E.  Emery. 

Biltmore  Farms,  Biltmore,  N.  0. 


RED  CLAY  AS  A  CURE  FOR  TEXAS  FEVER. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

On  page  504  you  express  a  doubt  as  to  red  clay  pos 
sessing  curative  properties.  Apparently  you  are  cor 
rect  in  the  supposition,  yet,  as  a  believer  in  the  health 
fulness  of  common  earth  for  horses  and  cattle,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  possibly,  even  in  distemper, 


the  instinct  of  eating  red  flay  was  nature's  prompting. 
Once  in  visiting  a  veterinarian's  sanitarium  I  saw  one 
of  his  patients,  a  horse,  covered  with  a  skin  rash, 
which  did  not  promptly  yield  to  his  treatment,  and 
was  led  to  say,  "Doctor,  why  did  you  not  tell  the 
owner,  when  out  driving  with  the  horse,  to  take  along 
a  spade  and  lift  some  sods,  which  put  in  the  animal's 
maDger.  You  know  the  sods  would  be  eaten  and  re 
covery  follow  immediately."  His  reply  was  :  "  If  I 
pursued  that  course  my  trade  would  be  gone." 

In  all  diseases  due  to  disordered  stomach  in  horses, 
I  know  of  no  remedy  more  quickly  effective  than  a 
good  sod,  or  clay.  All  of  us  have  seen  horses  lick  up 
dirt  as  they  would  food.  May  not  distemper,  even 
though  due  to  ticks,  be  controllable  in  some  degree  by 
nature's  instinctive  remedy  ? 

Ballston,   Ya.  R.  S.  Lacey. 


ANIMAL  PARASITES. 


Part  II. 

In  discussing  the  external  parasites  we  shall  divide 
them  into  orders,  sub  orders  and  families.  All  pass 
through  three  distinct  stages  of  life  ;  the  stages  being 
known  as  the  larval,  pupa,  and  adult.  Some  of  the 
orders  to  be  described  are  parasitic  only  in  the  adult 
s'ages ;  others  only  in  the  larval,  and  none  in  the 
pupa  stage.  Some  are  especially  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  host  while  otneis  are  not  specially  so, 
but  are  annoying.  Some  are  carriers  of  disease  pro- 
ducing germs,  while  others  cause  disease  by  extract- 
ing nutrition  from  the  animal  economy  by  interfering 
with  the  normal  function  of  organs.  Again,  others 
are  active  in  reducing  the  commercial  value  of  the 
products  of  animals.  In  fact,  all  are  objectionable  in 
one  way  or  another.     We  shall  first  consider  the  order 

DIPTERIA, 

the  families  of  which  include  the  mosquito,  flies, 
gnats,  and  a  family  erroneously  termed  "ticks."  The 
parasites  included  in  this  order  are  all  perfect  insects 
in  the  adult  form,  and  are  distinguished  by  having  but 
one  pair  of  wings,  the  second  pair  common  to  other 
insects  being  very  rudimentary  or  represented  by 
modified  structures  called  halters  or  balancers,  the  use 
f  which  is  not  well  kuown,  and  which  are  usually 
present  even  in  the  insects  of  this  order  in  which  the 
wings  are  wanting  In  many  of  the  parasitic  forms, 
however,  the  wings  are  entirely  absent,  as  in  the 
sheep-tick.  Their  mouth  parts  are  suctorial,  and  in 
the  pa  asitic  for  us  are  wdl  a  la ot  id  for  piercing  the 
skin  and  puucturing  the  small  blooi  vessels.  In  some 
families  which  are  not  parasitical  in  the  adult  stage  the 
mouth  parts  are  very  rudimentiry,  or  absent,  and  the 
power  of  piercing  the  skin  of  its  host  is  lost,  and  the 
term  of  life  of  such  is  very  brief  after  the  adult  stage 
is  reiched.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  putrescent 
animal  substances,  in  the  bodies  of  liviag  animals,  or 
on  the  hairs  of  living  animals.  The  eggs  of  a  few  are 
hatched  within  their  ovn  bodies,  and  the  larva?  of 
some  even  remain  there  until  they  reach  the  pupa 
stage. 
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The  larvae  of  the  differeut  families  are  adapted  to 
widely  different  conditions  of  existence,  but  in  most 
cases  require  a  certain  degree  of  moisture.  The 
degree  of  moisture  required,  however,  varies  to  a 
great  extent ;  some  living  entirely  in  water,  aud  are 
termed  aquatic,  while  others  develop  in  comparatively 
dry  places  in  the  earth  or  upon  plants.  They  are 
fleshy  grubs,  maggots  or  slender  worms  destitute  of 
true  feet,  though  some  have  organs  which  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

The  pupa  are  either  formed  by  a  simple  contraction 
and  hardening  of  the  larval  skin  or  by  the  formation 
of  a  fiber  like  substance  around  them.  In  immerging 
from  this  pupa  stage  the  case  is  either  split  in  a  longi 
tudinal  direction  on  the  dorsal  surface  or  in  a  circular 
manner  near  the  cephalic  (head)  end,  and  the  cap,  as 
it  were,  is  lifted  off,  leaving  a  round  aperture  through 
which  the  adult  escapes.  Comparatively  few  are 
parasites  in  the  strictest  sense,  although  the  order  con 
taius  many  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
troublesome. 

FAMILY   CULICID.E. 

This  family  includes  the  mosquitoes  and  gnats. 
They  are  slender  bodied  delicate  insects.  Their  wings 
are  gauze  like,  the  veins  of  which  bear  ruiuute  scale's. 
Their  mouth  parts  are  long  and  slender,  with  the 
maxillae  and  mandibles  free  and  lance  like,  and  capable 
of  inflicting  deep  wounds.  The  larvae  of  those  in 
which  the  life-history  has  been  studied  are  aquatic, 
living  in  stagnant  water.  They  live  most  of  the  time 
at  the  bottom,  where  they  feed  on  decaying  matter. 
thus  acting  as  scavengers,  on  account  of  which  it  has 
been  stated  by  earlier  writers  that  they  are  a  benefit  in 
clearing  swamps  of  miasms.  While  the  swamps  may 
be  cleared  of  miasmatic  germs  by  these  larvae,  the 
adult  is  now  generally  credited  with  transmitting 
malaria  through  its  bite  to  the  human  family.  The 
larvae  occasionally  rise  to  the  surface  for  air  by  a  jerk- 
ing movement,  inhaling  the  air  through  a  star-like 
respiratory  tube  which  connects  with  the  trachea. 

The  pupa  have  club  shaped  bodies  owing  to  the 
greatly  enlarged  thorax,  and  remain  near  the  surface 
of  the  water  as  "  wigglers."  When  disturbed  thev  go 
to  the  botto!uj  but  soon  return  to  the  surface.  They 
do  not  eat. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  a  boat  shaped  mass  which  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
species  of  this  family  breed  in  moist  places.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  large 
numbers  of  mosquitos  found  in  the  tall  prairie  grass 
of  the  West  remote  from  water. 

Osborn  states  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
species  of  this  family  have  been  described,  and  of 
these  over  twenty  belong  to  North  America.  They 
are  principally  divided  among  the  geuera  Cttlex.  Ano 
pheles  and  Corethra,  the  majority  being  included  in 
culex.  which  are  considered  as  the  mosquito  proper. 

The  habits  of  the  mosquito  are  extremely  aggra 
vating  and  oftentimes  injurious  to  mtn  and  animals 
And,  while  animals  cannot  express  their  sentiments 
in  words,  man  has  expressed  his  resentment  by  re 
commending  the  following  suggestive  names  :  molestus. 
pungens,  punctor,  damnostu,  exeUana,  impatienoe,  etc. 

Of  the  American  species  Oulex ptmgens  is  best 
known.  Howard  states  that  the  eggs  are  laid  at  night, 
or  in   the  early  morning,  the  number  varying  from 


two  hundred  to  four  hundred  in  each  boat-shaped 
mass,  and  that  they  may  hatch  in  sixteen  hours.  The 
larval  state  may  be  completed  in  seven  days,  and  the 
pupae  may  last  only  twenty-four  hours.  From  the 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  a  generation  may  be  com- 
pleted, under  favorable  circumstances,  in  about  ten 
days.  Many  generations  are,  therefore,  reared  in  a 
single  season.  They  hybernate  in  the  adult  condition 
under  all  sorts  of  shelter  :  the  degree  of  cold  seeming 
to  have  no  effect  on  them,  since  mosquitoes  are  said  to 
be  abundant  in  the  Arctic  region. 

As  parasites,  the  females,  in  which  the  mouth  parts 
are  well  developed,  are  decidedly  annoying  aud  very 
unladylike  in  their  attacks.  The  male  seems  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  on  account  of  his  rudimentary 
mouth  parts  and  remains  secluded.  In  many  sections 
of  the  country  mosquitoes  are  so  numerous  that  stock 
does  not  thrive,  even  on  the  be3t  of  pasture,  owing  to 
the  great  irritation,  loss  of  blood,  and  annoyance  by 
these  pests.  The  writer  has  seen  it  necessary  in 
northern  Iowa  for  stock  owners  to  build  a  smudge  and 
drive  their  cows  into  it  in  order  to  milk  them  at  all 
on  account  of  countless  numbers  of  mosquitos. 
Eastern  Virginia  is  also  similarly  infested  with  the 
6a  me  pest. 

To  some  individuals  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  is 
not  especially  annoying  and  no  after  effect  is  observed, 
while  to  others  a  great  deal  of  irritation  is  produced, 
the  punctured  skin  becoming  inflamed  and  swollen, 
and  itching  intensely  for  several  days  after  the  bite. 
No  doubt  stock  are  affected  in  the  same  manner.  In 
sections  of  South  America  it  is  said  that  mosquitos 
ar  in  such  great  numbers  that  stock  are  frequently 
killed  by  their  attacks,  and  that  natives  are  compelled 
to  smear  their  bodies  with  oil  or  bury  themselves  in 
sand,  leaving  only  their  oil  smeared  face  exposed,  in 
order  that  they  may  sleep  at  night.  Even  in  some 
sections  of  this  country  sportsmen  are  said  to  smear 
their  hands  and  faces  with  a  mixture  of  olive  oil.  three 
parts ;  oil  of  pennyroyal,  two  parts ;  glycerine,  one 
part :  ammonia,  one  part.  Washing  the  bitten  parts 
with  ammonia  will  relieve  the  itching  with  most 
people. 

Several  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  de- 
struction of  mosquitoes.  Osborn  takes  the  following 
extract  from  an  article  by  Dr.  L  O.  Howard:  "Of 
remedies  against  mosquitos  in  houses,  the  best  is 
thorough  screening  of  windows  and  the  placing  of 
nets  about  beds.  If  the  insects  are  troublesome  in 
sitting  or  sleeping  rooms,  during  the  evening,  the  burn- 
ing of  pyrethrum  will  so  stupify  them  as  to  make  their 
presence  unobjectionable.  Pyrethrum.  for  this  pur- 
pose, should  be  prepared  by  moistening  the  p  >wder 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  its  being  molded  by  hand  into 
little  cones  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  chocolate 
drop.  These  cones  are  then  placed  in  a  pan  and 
thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven.  When  fired  at  the  apex 
such  a  cone  will  smolder  slowly  and  send  up  a  thin 
column  of  pungent  smoke  not  hurtful  to  man,  but 
stupefying  to  mosquitoes.  In  actual  experience,  two 
or  three  such  cones  burned  during  the  course  of  an 
evening  have  given  much  relief  from  mosquitos  in 
sitting  rooms.  It  does  not  kill  the  insects,  however, 
and  is  at  best  but  a  palliative.  The  mosquitos  found 
on  ceiling  of  bed  rooms  in  the  evening  may  be  quickly 
and  easily  killed  by  means  of  a  small  shallow  tin 
cup  (such  as  the  lid  of  a  blacking  box)  nailed  to  the 
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top  of  a  stick  and  wet  inside  with  kerosene.  This 
cup  is  placed  over  the  quiescent  mosquito,  which 
immediately  drops  or  flies  against  the  oily  surface  and 
is  killed.  But,  altogether,  the  most  satisfactory  means 
of  fighting  mosquites  are  those  which  are  directed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  larvae  or  the  abolition  of  breed- 
ing places.  These  measures  are  not  everywhere 
feasible,  but  in  many  places  there  is  absolutely  no 
necessity  for  the  endurance  of  the  mosquito  plague. 
The  principal  remedies  of  this  class  are  three :  The 
draining  of  ponds  and  marshes,  the  introduction  of 
fish  into  Ashless  pools,  and  the  use  of  kerosene  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  draining  of  breeding  pools  needs  no  discussion. 
Obviously  the  drying  up  of  such  places  will  prevent 
mosquitoes  from  breeding  therein,  and  the  conditions 
of  a  successful  application  of  this  measure  will,  it  is 
equally  obvious,  vary  with  each  case. 

The  introduction  of  fish  into  Ashless  ponds  is  feasible 
and  advisable  in  many  cases  where  the  use  of  kerosene 
on  thesurface  of  the  water  would  be  thought  undesir- 
able. In  tanks  supplying  drinking  water,  for  example, 
fish  would  destroy  the  mosquito  larvae  as  fast  as  hatched. 
A  case  is  reported  in  Insect  Life  (Vol.  IV,  p.  223). 
where  carp  were  employed  in  this  way  with  perfect 
success  by  an  English  gentleman  living  in  the  Riviera. 
At  San  Diego,  Texas,  the  people  use  for  this  purpose 
a  little  fish,  called  there  a  perch,  the  species  of  which 
the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Probably, 
the  common  voracious  little  stickle  back  would  answer 
admirably  as  a  mosquito  destroyer. 

Probably  the  best,  and  certainly  the  easiest,  of 
wholesale  remedies  against  mosquitoes  is  the  applica 
tion  ol  kerosene  to  the  surface  of  breeding  pools, 
The  suggestion  that  kerosene  could  be  used  as  a 
remedy  for  mosquitos  is  not  new  and  has  been  made 
more  than  once.  Exact  experiments  out  of  doors, 
and  on  a  large  scale,  weie  made  in  1892  by  the  writer. 
These  and  subsequent  experiments  show  that  approxi- 
mately 1  ounce  of  kerosene  to  each  15  square  feet  of 
water  surface  on  small  pools  will  effectual  y  destroy 
all  the  larvae  and  pupae  in  that  pool,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  the  adult  females,  not  deterred  from 
attempting  to  oviposit,  are  killed  when  they  alight 
on  the  kerosene  covered  water.  Ordinarily,  the  ap 
plication  need  not  be  renewed  for  a  month,  though 
varying  circumstances  may  require  more  frequent  ap 
plications  in  certain  cases. 

Since  1892  several  demonstrations,  on  large  and 
small  scales,  have  been  made  of  the  practicability  of 
this  method.  Under  the  writer's  supervision  two 
localities  were  rid  of  mosquitoes  by  the  use  of  kero 
sene  alone.  It  will,  however,  probably  not  prove 
feasible  to  treat  in  this  way  the  large  sea  marshes 
along  the  coast  where  mosquitoes  breed  in  hordes, 
although,  even  here  the  remedy  may  prove  to  be  prac 
ticable  under  certain  conditions,  and  in  certain  situa- 
tions. In  inland  places,  however,  where  the  mos- 
quito supply  is  derived  from  comparatively  circum 
scribed  pools,  the  kerosene  remedy  will  prove  most 
useful.  In  some  California  towns,  we  are  informed, 
the  pit  or  vault  behind  water  closets  is  subject  to 
flushing  with  water  during  the  irrigation  of  land  near 
by.  A  period  of  several  weeks  elapses  before  more 
water  is  turned  in,  and  in  the  meantime  the  water  in 
the  pit  grows  stagnant  and  becomes  the  breeding  place 
of  thousands  of    mosquitos.      Where,    as  in   certain 


towns  and  cities,  house  drainage  runs  into  such  a  pit, 
and  an  outdoor  privy  with  a  seldom  closed  door  is 
built  over  it,  mosquitoes  will  breed  all  summer  in  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  vault,  and  of  course  will  infest 
all  the  adjacent  houses. 

In  such  cases  a  teacupful  of  kerosene  poured  into 
each  vault  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  less,  would 
greatly  decrease  the  annoyance  from  mosquitoes,  if  it 
did  not  altogether  prevent  it.  This  is  a  case  were  the 
co  operation  of  neighbors  is  most  essential  ;  every 
householder  in  a  given  neighborhood  should  see  that 
his  vault  is  treated  with  kerosene  regularly  and  often. 
The  cost  is  so  trifling  that  it  need  not  be  considered. 

When,  as  in  the  case  of  many  country  houses,  rain 
water  is  collected  in  barrels  or  hogsheads,  for  one 
purpose  or  another,  mosquitoes  may  and  do  breed  in 
numbers  in  such  vessels.  If  the  water  as  used  be 
drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  pour  in  a  little  kerosene,  since  the  oil  will  not 
be  drawn  out  with  the  water.  At  all  events,  such  re- 
ceptacles should  be  covered  at  night  to  prevent  egg 
laying.  ... 

The  question  what  is  the  best  way  to  cover  with 
kerosene  the  surface  of  a  pool  of  some  size,  is  ap- 
parently needless,  since  the  operation  is  obviously 
simple,  but  such  a  question  has  been  asked  of  the 
division.  Simply  pouring  the  oil  from  any  point  of 
the  shore  will  answer  tolerably  well,  since  it  will 
spread  itself,  but,  if  for  any  reason,  it  is  desired  to 
coat  the  pool  rapidly  with  kerosene,  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  spray  the  oil  through  a  spraying  nozzle,  either 
from  the  bank  or  from  a  boat.  The  method  of  appli- 
cation will  vary  with  each  case,  but  in  the  class  of 
pools  which  can  be  most  advantageously  treated, 
namely,  those  of  small  size,  the  oil  can  be  well  sprayed 
by  throwing  it  on  to  windward  with  a  wide  sweep  of 
the  arm. 

Stock  can  be  fairly  well  protected  from  bite  ot  the 
mosquito  by  the  frequent  application  of  the  following 
mixture  : 

Two  quarts  of  lard  ;  one  quart  of  kerosene ;  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  coal  tar  ;  one  teaspoonful  turpen- 
tine  ;  and  one  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  pennyroyal.  Melt 
the  lard  and  tar  together,  then  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients. Apply  with  a  brush,  sponge  or  rag,  as  may 
be  necessary.  E.  P.  Niles,  Veterinarian. 

Experiment  Station,  Blacksburg,   Va. 


BREED  TEST. 

The  dairy  test  of  breeds  at  the  New  England  Fair, 
held  at  Old  Orchard,  Main,  recently,  was  as  follows : 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  milk  in  one  day  from 
five  cows  :  D.  H.  Goodell.  1st  with  Holsteins ;  George 
H.  Yeaton,  2d  with  Ayrshires. 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  butter  in  one  day  from 
five  cows:  George  H.  Yeaton,  1st  with  Ayrshires;  D. 
H.  Goodell,  2d  with  Holsteins. 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  milk  in  one  day  from 
one  cow:  D.  H.  Goodell,  1st  with  a  Holstein;  Stock- 
well  &  Gifford    2d  with  a  Grade. 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  butter  in  one  day  from 
one  cow:  D.  H.  Goodell,  1st  with  a  Holstein  ;  Stock- 
well  &  Gifford,  2d  with  a  Grade. 

The  five  Holsteins  gave  225i  lbs.  of  milk,  the  five 
Ayrshires  gave  197 i  lbs.  milk.  The  five  Ayrshires 
gave  S.14  lbs.  butter,  the  five  Holsteins  gave  7.85  lbs. 
butter.  0.  M.  W. 
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WINTER  FEEDING  OF  POULTRY. 

The  season  of  the  year  is  now  at  hand  when  it  be 
comes  important  for  those  who  desire  to  have  the  best 
returns  from  their  poultry  to  give  attention  to  the 
food  ration  fed  to  the  flock.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  months  the  natural  productions  of  the  farm  in 
the  shape  of  grass  and  clover,  are  constantly  being  re 
newed,  and  are  in  abundance.  Insect  life,  also,  is  in 
the  South  always  abundant.  These  two  natural  feeds 
supply  largely  the  demand  for  variety  of  diet  and  ani- 
mal matter.  During  the  late  fall  and  winter  these 
sources  of  supply  largely  fail,  and  must  be  met  by 
other  means.  Too  many  keepers  of  poultry  proceed 
on  theassumption  that  an  abundantsupply  of  corn  will 
meet  all  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  feed  this  grain 
morn,  noon,  and  night  in  superabundant  supply.  The 
result  is,  very  shortly,  cessation  of  laying,  and  lazy 
hens.  They  become  over  fat,  and  a  fat  hen  is  never  a 
laying  hen.  It  is  hard  to  cooviuce  miuy  of  those  who 
keep  fowls,  that  the  feed  given  can  have  so  great  an 
effect  on  egg-production,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true, 
and  has  been  verified  by  numerous  carefully  conducted 
experiments.  At  the  West  Virginia  Experiment  Sta 
tion  experiments  were  carried  on  for  two  years,  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  the  result  of  the  feeding  of  a 
nitrogenous  ration  to  three  lots  of  fowls,  and  a  car 
bonaceous  ration  to  other  three  lots.  Lots  one  to  three 
were  fed  the  nitrogenous  ration,  consisting  of  wheat, 
middlings  (ship  stuff),  linseed  meal,  ground  oats,  and 
corn  meal,  in  varying  proportions,  together  with 
ground  fresh  meat  and  boue,  whilst  lots  four  to  six  re 
ceived  carbonaceous  ratiou,  of  which  corn  meal  was 
the  principal  constituent.  In  addition,  all  the  lots 
had  boiled  potitoes,  or  steamed  clover  hay,  aud  at 
night  had  all  the  whole  grain  they  would  eat  up  clean, 
consisting  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  screenings,  corn 
predominating  for  the  lots  fed  the  carbonaceous  ratiou. 
The  three  lots  fed  the  nitrogenous  rations  (White  Leg 
horns,  Light  Brahmas,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds),  laid 
17, 159  eggs  in  the  test  period.  The  three  lots  fed  the 
carbonaceous  ration  (White  Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas, 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds),  laid  9, 70S  eggs  in  the  test 
period.  These  are  per  hundred  hens.  The  net  profit 
per  hundred  hens  from  the  lots  fed  the  nitrogenous 
ration  were  $97.90,  and  from  the  lots  fed  the  carbon 
aceous  ration  the  profits  were  $20.59.  In  the  second 
test  made  in  1898-99,  made  with  four  lots  of  White 
Leghorn  fowls  each  containing  ten  hens  and  <>ue  cock 
(lots  one  and  three,  pullets;  lots  two  and  four,  old  hens), 
lots  oue  and  two  were  fed  the  nitrogenous  ration,  and 
lots  three  and  four  the  carbonaceous  ration.  The  test 
covered  seven  periods  of  thirty  days  each.     All  the 


lots  were  fed  a  mash  of  ground  feed  in  the  morning; 
lots  one  and  two  receiving  in  addition  during  the  first 
four  periods,  meat  meal,  and  ground  fresh  meat  and 
bone  during  the  remainder  of  the  test.  During  the 
periods  two,  three,  and  four  all  the  lots  were  given 
boiled  sugar  beets,  but  as  the  beets  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing all  the  fowls  too  fat,  they  were  dropped  from  the 
ration.  All  the  lots  were  fed  at  night  as  much  grain 
as  they  would  eat.  Calculated  per  one  hundred  hens, 
the  fowls  fed  the  nitrogenous  ration  laid  7,555  eggs, 
aud  those  fed  the  carbonaceous  ration  3,431  eggs. 
These  tests  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  value 
of  nitrogenous  rations  for  egg  production.  The  cow 
peas,  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  as  being  good  for 
fowls,  would  come  under  the  head  of  nitrogenous  feed. 


LICE. 

Carelessness  costs  most  of  us  a  goo  1  deal  of  money. 
The  trouble  with  a  great  many  people  is  that  they  do 
not  think    until  they    must.     Every   one   who  keeps 
poultry  knows  that  lice  is  the  special  enemy  of  chicks, 
and  that  chicks  cannot  thrive  or  even  live  if  they  are 
overwhelmed  with  lice.     But  we  feel  quite  sure  that 
more  than  one  will  read  this  article,  who  have  some- 
times neglected  their  flocks  until  lice  fairly  swarined 
on  them.     We  have  had  such  things  in  our  own  expe- 
j  rience.     Those  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  take  care 
of  the  poultry  were  careless,  and  the  result  was  a  lousy 
brood  and  several  dead  chicks  before  we  got  matters 
(straightened  up.    Oue  might  as  well  neglect  to  pro- 
vide fuel  for  winter  as  to  neglect  to  watch  for  lice,  for 
both  are  ordinary  duties  and  necessities.    The  destruc- 
tion of  chicks  by  lice  makes  an  enormons  loss  to  poultry 
!  breeders ;  and  the  loss  of  eggs  as  the  result  of  permit- 
|  tiDg  these  pests  to  have  their  way  on  hens,  cannot  be 
'computed.     And  yet  attention  to  the  matter  will,  at 
least,  reduce  the  ravages  of  lice  to  the  minimum.  The 
remedies  are  so  ofteu  given  and  so  well  known  that  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  them.     So  far  as  the 
house  is  concerned,  cleanliness  is  an  absolute  neces- 
!  sity.     It  is  not  a  bad  idea — though  some  poultry  men 
I  do  not  auree  with  it — to  let  the  poultry  roost  outdoors 
1  in  warm  weather.     If  the  house  is  shut  up,  the  lice  in 
j  it  must  die,  foi   living  lice  must  have  food.     If  that 
l  plan  is  not  adopted,  use  kerosene  freely  in  the  house, 
fumigate  it  with  sulphur  and  burning  charcoal — when 
the  poultry  is  out,  of  course. — Agricultural  Epitomist. 


GOOSE  FARMING  IN  ENGLAND. 

One  of  my  friends,  a  city  man,  living  ten  miles  out, 
is  strong  on  goose  farming.  Of  course  geese,  along 
with  ducks  and  other  poultry,  are  kept  by  the  majority 
of  farmers,  but  not  in  Ruch  numbers  as  to  requre  any 
special  attention,  though  there  are  a  few  large  goose 
farmers  in  England.  In  Essex,  for  example,  there  is 
au  establishment  which  will  have  in  its  pens  from  thirty 
thousand  to  forty  thousand  birds,  getting  ready  for 
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the  market.  The  majority  of  these  birds  are  hatched 
artificially  by  iucubators,  as  it  is  found  to  be  more 
reliable  than  brooding  geese ;  although  a  percentage 
of  incubator  hatched  birds  ire  always  deformed  and 
useless.  A  bird  hatched  in  May  will  be  ready  for  the 
table  by  October.  While  fattening,  they  are  kept  three 
in  a  pen,  with  room  to  turn  around  only,  and  fed  on 
bruised  oats  made  into  a  paste  with  milk  ;  also  on 
curds,  whey,  boiled  barley,  old  bread  and  dripping, 
and,  just  before  killing,  on  maize  boiled  in  mutton  fat. 
The  birds  are  killed  and  plucked  on  the  farm  be 
fore  being  sent  to  market,  the  wing  quills  going  to 
quill  pen  makers  and  the  feathers  to  feather  dealers. 
Defoe,  in  his  tour  through  the  eastern  counties  of 
Englaud,  undertaken  in  1722,  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  the  large  droves  of  turkevs  and 
geese  which  he  met  on  the  way  up  to  London.  We  read 
of  the  Norfolk  turkeys  coming  on  foot,  in  droves  of 
three  hundred  to  a  thousand,  and  in  so  many  droves 
that  by  one  route  alone  (and  that  not  the  most 
crowded,)  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  birds  traveled 
in  one  season.  Further,  he  tells  us  that  "within  these 
few  years  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  make  the 
geese  travel  on  foot  too,  as  well  as  the  turkeys,"  and 
a  prodigious  number  are  brought  up  to  London  in 
droves  from  the  farther  parts  of  Norfolk,  even  from 
the  Fen  country  about  Lynn,  Downham,  Wisbeach, 
and  the  Wash  ;  as  also  from  the  east  side  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  whence  it  is  frequent  even  now  to  meet 
droves  consisting  of  a  thousaud  or  two  thousand  in 
number. — I.  Bowick,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


POULTRY  ON  THE  FARM. 

Professor  Gilbert,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  Why  is  poultry  valuable  to  the  farmer  ? 
gives  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Because  he  ought,  by  their  means,  to  convert  a 
great  deal  of  the  waste  of  his  farm  into  money  in  the 
shape  of  eggs  and  chickens  for  market. 

2.  Because,  with  intelligent  management,  they  ought 
to  be  all  year  revenue  producers,  with  the  exception 
of  perhaps  two  months  during  the  moulting  season. 

3.  Because  poultry  will  yield  him  a  quicker  return 
for  the  capital  invested  than  any  of  the  other  depart 
ments  of  agriculture. 

4.  Because  the  manure  from  the  poultry  house  will 
make  a  valuable  compost  for  use  in  either  vegetable 
garden  or  orchard.  The  birds  themselves,  if  allowed 
to  run  in  plum  or  apple  orchard,  will  destroy  all  inju 
rious  insect  life. 

5.  Because,  while  cereals  and  fruits  can  only  be 
successfully  grown  in  certain  sections,  poultry  can  be 
raised  for  table  use  or  layers  of  eggs  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

6.  Because  poultry  raising  is  an  employment  in 
which  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters  can  engage, 
and  leave  him  free  to  attend  to  other  departments. 

7.  Because  it  will  bring  the  best  results  in  the  shape 
of  new  laid  eggs,  during  the  winter  season,  when  the 
farmer  has  most  time  on  his  hands. 

8.  Because,  to  start  poultry-raising  on  the  farm,  re 
quires  little  or  no  capital.  Under  any  circumstances, 
with  proper  management,  poultry  can  be  made  with 
little  cost  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  farm. 


NO  EGOS  WASTED  HERE. 

With  the  produce  man  the  subject  of  waste  or  loss 
from  unsalable  products  is  an  important  one,  and  a 
matter  that  makes  a  material  difference  in  profits. 
Ordinarily,  there  is  little  provision  against  heavv  loss 
in  many  lines,  and  the  egg  trade  shares  its  portion  of 
the  loss.  As  showing  what  may  be  done  where  the 
facilities  are  at  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  waste  on  eggs  as  handled  by  a  big 
packing  house.  The  Armour  Packing  Company  has 
at  Kansas  City  the  best  storage  rooms  for  all  classes  of 
produce — butter,  eggs,  poultry,  fruits,  etc. — in  the 
West,  and  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world.  There  are 
so  far  fifteen  to  twenty  cars  of  eggs  in  storage  in  the 
Armour  plant,  almost  all  owned  by  Kansaus.  When 
eggs  are  put  in  coolers  by  most  people  there  is  mate- 
rial loss  to  be  reckoned  on.  There  are  the  seconds, 
cracked  eggs  and  "rots"  to  be  thrown  out  with  little 
or  no  chance  of  anything  but  entire  loss.  Things  are 
different  at  the  packing- house.  All  of  its  small,  dirty 
and  cracked  eggs  that  are  fresh  and  of  good  quality 
are  canned.  They  are  put  up  the  same  as  canned 
meats.  The  jolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs  go  into  sep- 
arate cans,  and  this  product  is  shipped  all  over  the 
country  and  is  a  great  convenience  in  hot  climates. 
When  a  baker  has  use  for  whites  of  eggs  he  can  just 
buy  what,  he  needs  put  up  in  these  cans,  which  saves 
him  the  loss  resulting  from  buying  eggs  as  they  are 
ordinarily  sold.  The  quality  of  this  canned  product 
is  fine.  Then  the  rotten  and  cloudy  eggs  are  put  up 
in  cans  and  sold  to  tanners  and  used  in  puttiug  the 
gloss  on  fine  leather.  The  "rots"  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  tanners  and  can  be  bought  cheaper.  The  shells 
are  used  in  making  fertilizers,  etc  ,  so  that  the  loss  is 
indeed  small.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  small 
things  count  up  fast  in  making  losses  or  profits,  the 
value  of  the  economy  here  practiced  becomes  appa- 
rent.— Kansas  City  Packer. 


COMPARISON  OF  BREEDS. 

Which  breed   is  the  best  for  certain  purposes!     A 
Scranton,  Pa.,  reader  desires  to  try  the  best  breeds  to' 
produce  table  poultry  and  asks  several  questions  as 
follows  : 

"H  w  do  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and 
Langshans  compare  to  each  other  in  rapidity  for 
growth,  form,  and  table  qualities  (I  mean  quantity 
and  quality  of  meat)  up  to  the  weight  of  four  or  five 
pounds? 

"Will  Dorking,  Indian  Game,  or  Houdan  males 
make  the  best  cross  on  the  above  breeds  (or  any  one 
of  them)  for  choice  table  in  form,  appearance,  and 
quality  to  the  above  mentioned  weight?  Should  you 
you  say  the  Dorking  which  variety  of  that  breed? 

"How  does  the  Langshan  compare  with  the  Plymouth 
Rock  in  laying  qualities?" 

Of  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  Langshans 
the  latter  breed  probably  is  the  more  rapid  grower 
and  is  also  the  better  table  fowl.  The  objection  to  it 
is  the  dark  legs  and  black  plumage,  but  they  dress 
white. 

We  prefer  the  Indian  Game  as  a  first  cross  with 
Langshans  and  Dorkings,  with  Plymouth  Rocks  or 
Wyandottes,  the  Colored  Dorking  being  usually  pre- 
ferred. The  Houdan  is  also  excellent,  especially  if 
good  laying  pullets  are  desired. — Poultry  Keeper. 
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NOTES. 


The  recently  formed  circuit  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  fairs  and  race  meetings,  beginning  at  Nor 
folk,  Va.,  on  October  2d,  continuing  for  five  weeks, 
should  furnish  sport  and  pleasure  galore  to  many  thou- 
sands of  those  extending  their  patronage.  Norfolk 
follows  right  along  after  the  Eastern  Maryland  and 
Delaware  circuit,  which  closed  at  Baltimore  during 
the  past  week,  and  the  scene  begins  on  Tuesday,  the 
2nd  instant,  with  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  the  Vir- 
ginia  State  Fair,  which  lasts  four  days,  and  then  the 
cohorts  drift  to  Noith  Carolina  soil,  where  the  fair  and 
races  of  the  Central  Carolina  Fair  Association  begin 
on  the  9th  instant  and  close  four  days  later.  The  Ala- 
mance Fair  Association  at  Burlington  then  falls  into 
line,  and  its  fair  and  races  will  attract  a  good  attend- 
ance daily.  Following  Burlington  comes  the  annual 
fair  and  race  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural Society,  at  Raleigh,  and  during  the  week  of  the 
22d  to  27th  the  scene  at  the  Capital  City  of  the  old 
North  State  will  be  one  of  rare  attractiveness,  and  tens 
of  thousands  will  throng  its  streets  daily.  Winston 
and  Weldon  come  after  Rileigh,  and  their  dates,  Oc 
tober  30th  to  November  2d  conflict,  but  as  the  two 
places  are  in  different  sections  and  some  distance 
apart,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  clash  of  dates  will  be 
felt  to  any  extent  by  either  association.  The  week 
after  Winston  and  Weldon  has  not  been  taken,  but  on 
November  the  13th  the  meeting  of  the  East  Carolina 
Fish,  Oyster,  Game  and  Industrial  Association  begins 
at  New  Berne  and  last  four  days,  and  with  it  the  circuit 
closes.  At  each  of  these  thousands  of  dollars  will  be 
hung  up  in  premiums  and  purses  for  exhibits  of  live 
stock,  agricultural  and  mechanical  products  and  con 
tests  of  speed  between  numbers  of  well  known  trotting, 
pacing  and  running  horses,  which  affords  pleasure, 
recreation  and  change  of  scene  to  a  large  coacourse  of 
people  of  all  classes. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Andrews,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  who  for 
years  past  has  made  a  specialty  of  buying  and  shaping 
up  high  class  horses  and  disposing  of  them  on  the  North 
ern  markets,  has  now  turner  his  attention  to  breed- 
ing also,  and  has  at  the  head  of  his  stud  the  hackney 
stallion  Nightingale,  2:20,  a  six  year  old  chestnut  horse 
of  pleasing  conformation  and  good  manners.  In  addi 
tion  to  six  trotting  bred  mares  of  the  proper  conform 
ation  for  such  a  cross,  which  have  been  mated  with 
Nightingale,  Mr.  Andrews  also  owns  the  thoroughbred 
mares  Theora,  a  bay  foaled  1891,  by  Dry  Monopole, 
dam  the  Jilt,  by  Glenmore,  who  dropped  a  bay  filly  in 
the  spring  by  Nightingale  and  was  bred  back  ;  Runa- 
way, a  bay  foaled  1887,  by  Algerine,  dam  Belle  of  El 
tham,  by  Victorious,  who  also  dropped  a  bay  filly  iu 
the  spring  by  Nightingale  and  was  ored  back.  One 
of  the  best  looking  youngsters  on  the  place  is  a  bay 
filly,  two  years  old,  whose  dam,  a  thoroughbred 
daughter  of  Powhatan,  died  when  she  was  two  years 
old.  This  filly  was  sired  by  Axworthy,  2:15},  as  was 
the  bay  filly  of  the  same  age  out  of  Runaway.  In  the 
spring  of  1»01,  when  three  year-olds,  it  is  the  intention 
of  Mr.   Andrews  to  breed  these  Axworthy  fillies  to 


Nightingale,  and  the  cross  should   be  productive  of 
good  results. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Southall,  of  Elkton,  Va.,  an  old  sub- 
scriber to  the  Planter,  has  branched  out  as  a  breeder 
of  fancy  gaited  saddle  horses  along  with  Major  George 
Chrisman,  the  Herring  Brothers,  and  other  prominent 
and  well  known  farmers  in  the  far  famed  "Valley  of 
Virginia."  Mr.  Southall  owns  Ora  D.,  by  Forest  Den- 
mark, dam  Sallie,  by  Roscoe,  second  dam  Lady  Le- 
grand,  by  Mambrino  Legrand,  who  has  a  handsome 
bay  colt,  foal  of  1900,  at  her  side,  by  General  Miles, 
and  is  again  in  foal  to  that  elegant  looking  stallion  that 
made  such  a  grand  showing  at  the  Harrisonburg  Horse 
Show  in  August  and  carried  off  the  blue  ribbon  iu  his 
class.  The  bay  filly  Minnie  V.,  by  Woodford's  Crip- 
ple out  of  Ora  D.,  is  also  owned  by  Mr.  Southall,  who 
exhibited  her  at  Harrisonburg,  and  her  beauty  of  form 
and  high  finish  attracted  much  attention.  Recent  pur- 
chases by  Mr.  Southall  include  the  prize  winning  mare 
Nannie  Monday,  an  elegant  looking  daughter  of  For- 
est Denmark  and  Nannie  Monday,  by  Roscoe,  the  son 
of  Blue  Jeans.  Nannie  Monday  is  one  of  the  finest 
combined  saddle  and  harness  mares  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  She  is  in  foal  to  General  Miles,  and  the 
produce  should  be  fit  for  any  show  ring  in  the  country. 


Captain  John  L.  Roper,  of  the  Foxhall  Farm,  Nor- 
folk, who  for  more  than  a  decade  past  has  been  one  of 
the  most  liberal  patrons  of  the  trotting  horse  in  Vir- 
ginia, is  well  pleased  with  the  showing  made  in  1900 
by  the  get  of  his  stallion  Great  Stakes,  2:20,  the  son  of 
Beverly  Wilkes  and  Sweetsakes,  by  Sweep  Stakes. 
Great  Stakes  is  the  premier  sire  at  Foxhall  Farm,  and 
he  is  represented  on  the  turf  this  season  by  Foxhall, 
2:19f,  a  chestnut  geldiug  whose  dam  was  by  Norfolk, 
the  sire  of  Miss  Nelson,  2:11};  Gypstakes,  2:23}.  the 
roan  mare  out  of  Gypsey,  by  El  Mahdi,  and  W.  H  N., 
2:24},  a  bay  gelding  out  of  a  mare  by  Lyle  Wilkes. 
In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  fast  bay  gelding  Little 
Stakes,  2:24},  who  is  much  faster  than  his  record, 
which  was  earned  in  1899,  indicates,  and  is  likely  to 
trot  close  to  2:15  when  right  and  fit. 

Among  the  brood  mares  at  Foxhall  are  Sweet  Stakes, 
the  dam  of  Great  Stakes;  Lady  Kenton,  by  Hamble- 
tonian  Mambrino,  out  of  Our  Mary,  by  Lelaps;  Jessie 
Stamboul,  the  dam  of  Clesimtay,  2:17},  by  Stamboul, 
out  of  Astrione,  by  Alcyone,  second  dam  famous  Jessie 
Pepper;  S.  E.  S  Frances,  by  Muscovite,  out  of  Venus, 
dam  of  Monoeye,  2:30,  by  Conger;  Racket,  the  dam  of 
Red  Boy,  2:27,  by  Red  Wilkes;  and  Mime,  by  Eagle 
Bird,  out  of  Cleta  Wilkes,  by  Wilkes  Boy.  Mime 
dropped  in  the  spring  a  grand  looking  bay  filly  by  the 
famous  Allerton,  2:09},  and  was  bred  to  Great  Stakes, 
whose  stud  companion  at  Foxhall  is  the  young  stallion 
Foxhall  McGregor,  a  three  year  old  bay  son  of  Robert 
McGregor,  2:17},  and  Cleo,  2:19},  by  Gambetta. 

Among  the  trotting  bred  animals  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Leonidas  Triplett,  near  Mt.  Jackson,  Va.,  are  the  aged 
chestnut  mare  Aconite,  dam  of  Prince  Nuttingham, 
2:20},  by  Tremont,  out  of  Belladonna,   the  dam  of 
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Mercurious,  2:22*,  by  Woodlawn,  aDd  her  three  year- 
old  daughter,  the  handsome  bay  filly  by  Kelly,  2:27. 
Mr.  Triplett  also  has  a  fine  looking  yearling  chestnut 
colt,  full  brother  to  Napelline,  while  last  spring  Aconite 
was  bred  back  to  Kelly,  who  is  a  full  brother  to  that 
greatest  of  three-year  old  campaigners,  Expressive, 
2:12J,  by  Electioneer,  out  of  the  famous  Esther,  the 
thoroughbred  daughter  of  Express. 

Captain  R.  J.  Hancock,  of  the  Ellerslie  stad,  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  has  purchased  in  England  the  bay 
horse  Fatherless,  ten  years  old,  by  Isonomy,  out  of 
Orphan  Agnes,  by  Speculum,  second  dam  Polly 
Agnes,  the  grand  dam  of  Ormonde,  by  The  Cure, 
third  dam  Miss  Agnes,  by  Irish  Birdcatcher.  Father 
less  won  the  Prince  of  Wales  plate  and  the  great 
Metropolitan  stakes,  two  and  a  quarter  miles,  beating 
fourteen  horses.  He  also  has  a  record  of  the  fastest 
one  and  three-eighths  miles  ever  run  in  England. 
Fatherless  will  succeed  imported  Charaxus  in  the 
Ellerslie  stud.  The  latter  is  twenty  five  years  old, 
but  is  a  remarkably  well  preserved  horse,  and  nearly 
every  mare  served  by  him  this  season  appears  to  be  in 
foal.  Captain  Hancock  does  not  intend  to  hurry 
Charaxus  off  the  stage,  bat  will  let  Fatherless  come 
on  by  degrees,  as  the  latter  will  not  be  permitted  to 
serve  over  ten  or  twelve  mares  in  1901,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  given  time  to  rest  and  recuperate  after  a 
career,  just  closed,  of  nine  consecutive  seasons  upon 
the  turf.  Captain  Hancock's  sou,  who  was  in  Eng- 
land this  summer,  made  the  purchase  of  Fatherless. 
Ellerslie  was  the  home  of  the  dead  Eolus,  who  ranks 
among  the  most  famous  of  American  stallions,  and 
from  his  loins  while  there,  some  great  race  horses 
came,  and  many  of  his  choicest  daughters  are  owned  on 
the  place,  and  mated  with  these,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  Fatherless  will  prove  a  great  sire. 


About  fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Finch  was  married  to 
Miss  Alice  Marrow,  who  survives  him. 

Broad  Rock. 


Richmond  is  to  have  an  old  time  fair  and  race  meet- 
ing again  this  fall,  and  with  it  will  be  combined  a 
grand  tournament.  It  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Farmers'  Fair  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Felix 
Jones  is  the  secretary,  and  Lee  Todd,  assistant  secre 
tary,  and  manager  of  the  tournament,  which  will  be 
made  a  special  feature  of  the  occasion.  This  fair  and 
tournament  will  be  held  at  the  old  Fair  Grounds,  and 
will  last  five  days,  beginning  on  Monday,  October 
22d,  and  closing  the  following  Saturday.  The  speed 
programme  as  arranged  will  include  purses  for  trot- 
ters, pacers  and  runners,  and  should  furnish  some 
good  sport. 

Mr.  George  B.  Finch  died  at  his  home  at  Boydton, 
Va.,  and  was  buried  at  Union  Level,  near  by.  He 
was  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier,  and  served  with 
distinction  at  the  famous  battle  of  Gettysburg,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded.  After  the  war  he  studied 
law,  and  later  practiced  his  profession  with  success 
and  became  prominent  in  legal  and  banking  circles 
and  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  Possessing  a 
memory  of  remarkable  retentiveness  and  a  natural 
love  for  horses,  he  became  a  student  of  pedigrees  and 
bred  trotters  for  a  number  of  years  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. Among  the  trotting-bred  horses  owned  by  him 
was  the  handsome  stallion  Chestnut,  the  son  of  Nor- 
folk,   aud    Easter,    grand-dam    of    Edgemark,    2:16. 


THE  BREEDING  OF  "ZEBROIDS". 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Prof.  Cossar  Ewart 
at  Pennicuik,  near  Edinburg,  Scotland,  in  mating 
pony  mares  to  entire  zebras,  have  commanded  much 
attention  since  their  inception,  but  it  is  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  original  object  has  not  been  of  late 
rather  lost  sight  of  in  the  interest  which  has  developed 
as  to  whether  the  progeny  of  the  mare  and  zebra  can 
be  made  commercially  useful.  Of  late  the  parent 
stock  of  mares  and  zebras  with  their  hybred  progeny 
have  been  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  by  Prof.  Ewart, 
and  great  crowds  of  laymen  and  scientific  workers 
have  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
strange  animals.  As  a  type  the  Burchell's  zebra  is 
assuredly  superior  in  his  present  unimproved  condi- 
tion to  the  ass  in  most  of  his  forms.  Indeed,  there  are 
plenty  of  men  who  have  visited  and  resided  in  South 
Africa  who  are  not  slow  to  maintain  that  Burchell's 
zebra,  just  as  he  is  in  his  wild  state  and  altogether 
"unimproved,"  is  of  a  much  higher  class  in  every 
way  than  the  finest  Catalonian,  Maltese,  or  Poitou  ass. 
Be  this  as  it  may  the  fact  remains  that  the  zebra  ap- 
proaches more  closely  the  horse  in  his  formation  and 
disposition  than  the  ass  does,  and  if  we  accept  the 
horse  as  the  finest  member  of  the  genus  equus,  we 
must  then  accord  the  second  place  to  the  zebra.  We 
do  not  admit  this,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently informed  on  the  subject  to  give  an  opinion, 
but  if  the  statements  made  are  correct  then  the  reason- 
ing is  logical  and  the  conclusion  unassailable. 

One  great  point  in  favor  of  the  zebra  as  a  getter  of 
hybrids  was  scored  by  the  Baron  de  Parana,  of  Brazil, 
whose  operations  in  breeding  zebroida  (as  he  called  the 
hybrids)  were  detailed  and  illustrated  by  Secretary 
James  Wilson  in  the  last  Tear  Book  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Baron  alleges  that 
on  his  plantation  he  has  use  for  stout,  quick- moving 
animals  capable  of  enduring  severe  work  under  an  in- 
tensely hot  sun,  and  he  believes  that  the  zebroid  will 
in  time  supplant  the  mule  of  to  day.  The  illustrations 
given  in  the  Year  Book  of  these  hybrids  indicate  the 
production  of  a  most  attractive  animal,  pleasingly  col- 
ored and  striped  and  of  very  good  size.  Baron  de 
Parana  states  that  the  zebra  proves  a  sure  foal  getter 
if  placed  with  his  mares  at  the  right  season  of  the 
year,  and  that  the  foals  are  remarkably  hardy  and 
easy  to  rear.  He  says  that,  as  in  the  case  of  mules,  the 
heavier  the  mare  the  heavier  the  zebroid,  and  vice 
versa,  while  finely  bred  mares  produce  progeny  that 
is  very  attractive  in  its  graceful  outline  and  easy 
movement.  It  has  been  established  that  the  available 
supply  of  zebras  of  the  Burchell  sort  is  quite  large 
enough  to  be  drawn  on  for  a  number  of  males  suffi- 
cient for  the  breeding  of  hybrids  with  them  to  be  en- 
tered on  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  if  Baron  Parana's  experiments  prove  in 
the  end  as  satisfactory  as  they  promised  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  Brazilian  planters  will  supplant  the 
mule  with  the  zebroid.  This  is  an  interesting  subject, 
in  that  the  adoption  of  the  zebra  as  a  mule-getter  was 
predicted  almost  a  century  ago  by  the  naturalist  Be- 
wick. 
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GOOD  ROADS  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

The  long  continued  hot,  dry  weather  has  done  for 
"Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States  what  these 
States  have  never  yet  shown  any  disposition  to  do  for 
themselves — made  good,  passable  roads.  If  we  could 
only  have  a  wet,  showery  summer,  when  the  roads 
■would  never  have  the  opportunity  to  become  dried  out 
and  compacted  after  the  winter  rains,  we  believe  it 
would  do  more  to  impress  upon  our  people  the  im- 
portance of  road  improvement  than  anything  we  can 
say  or  do.  Shortly  we  shall  have  the  people  complain 
ing  everywhere  that  the  roads  are  impassable,  and 
just  when  this  condition  has  almost  exhausted  their 
patience  and  got  them  into  a  frame  mind  to  make  an 
effort  to  help  themselves,  a  change  of  weather  will 
happen  and  at  once  they  let  the  subject  drop  and  rely 
on  help  from  Providence.  This  road  question  in  the 
South  is  very  much  like  the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  old 
darky's  cabin;  in  winter  it  was  too  wet  to  mend  it, 
and  in  summer  it  was  so  comfortable  to  have  the  air 
blowing  through  the  hole  that  there  was  no  desire  to 
do  so.  And  yet  the  condition  of  our  roads  is  the  one 
most  powerful  reason  why  we  do  not  succeed  in  in- 
ducing people  from  other  States  and  countries  to  come 
and  make  their  homes  among  us.  With  good  main 
roads  through  our  counties,  communicating  with  the 
market  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  we  should  soon 
see  such  an  influx  of  people  as  would  enhance  the 
value  of  every  acre  of  our  lands,  and  make  the  cost  of 
building  such  roads  even  less  burdensome  than  is  the 
present  cost  of  so-called  maintenance  of  our  existing 
roads. 

Practically,  every  dollar  spent  now  is  wasted  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  roads  are  in  no  better  permaneut 
condition  than  at  the  beginning,  and  so  year  after  year 
the  outlay  continues.  Nothing  permanent  is  done,  and 
nothing  remains  to  be  seen  for  the  money  collected  and 
expended.  We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  way 
to  save  this  waste  and  secure  good  roads,  but  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  secure  such  a  weight  of  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  progress  as  to  ensure  action.  One 
of  the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  is  the  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  the  cities  and  towns.  These,  repre 
senting  practically  one-half  of  the  taxable  value  of  the 
State,  refuse  to  bear  any  part  of  the  cost  of  making 
roads  to  connect  them  with  the  country  districts  which 
are  their  markets.  It  is  a  grossly  unjust  positiou  to 
take.  Good  roads  in  the  country  would  benefit  the 
cities  and  towns  quite  as  much  as  the  country  districts, 
and  the  cost  of  making  them  should  be  equitably  borne 
by  country  and  town.  This  has  been  realized  and 
acted   upon   wherever  good  roads   have  been  made, 


either  by  the  national  government  bearing  the  cost  of 
making  the  roads  and  thus  distributing  the  burden 
over  all  the  peopl )  of  the  nation,  or  by  road  districts 
being  formed,  such  districts  comprising  the  city  or 
town,  or  cities  and  towns  benefitted  together  with 
such  an  area  of  the  surrounding  country  as  is  identi- 
cal in  interest  with  the  cities  and  towns,  and  making 
this  district  a  taxable  area  over  which  uniformity  of 
taxation  for  road  purposes  is  in  force.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  this  principle  here  we  could  have  good  roads, 
as  the  share  of  the  burden  would  be  one  which  could 
be  easily  carried  by  the  farmers.  Without  it  or  some 
other  like  equitable  distribution  of  the  cost,  we  see  no 
prospect  of  good  roads  for  this  or  other  Southern 
States.  This  is  a  subject  which  should  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  coming  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  farmers  to  press  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  candidates  for  seats  in  the  convention.  Either 
the  State  should  be  empowered  and  required  to  raise 
loans  for  road-making  purposes,  the  burden  of  these 
to  be  borne  by  city  and  county  equally,  or  it  should 
be  imperative  to  create  road  districts  with  equal  lia 
bility  of  taxation  over  the  whole  district. 


SIR   JOHN    BENNETT   LAWES,   BART. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the  death, 
on  August  31st,  of  Sir  John  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamp- 
stead,  England,  at  the  age  of  nearly  86  years.  Sir 
John  B.  Lawes  was  the  Father  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  of  the  world,  and  ranked  easily 
amongst  the  first  of  the  world's  investigators  into  the 
scientific  problems  affecting  agriculture.  His  reputa- 
tion was  world  wide,  and  justly  great.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  country  gentleman  owning  a  fine  estate  in  the 
county  of  Hertford,  in  England,  and  succeeded  to  the 
property  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1834.  Being  of 
a  scientific  turn  of  mind,  he  at  once  commenced  exper- 
iments on  the  home  farm  of  250  acres,  and  these  led, 
in  1842,  to  the  taking  out  of  a  patent  for  treating  min- 
eral phosphates  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  great  trade  in  commercial  fertilizers 
which  has  since  that  time  been  so  largely  developed. 
In  1843,  he  associated  with  himself  Dr.  (now  Sir) 
Henry  Gilbert,  a  pupil  of  Liebig,  the,  great  chemist, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Rothampstead  Experiment 
Station  dates  from  that  time.  This  station  antedates 
that  of  any  other  experiment  station  in  the  world,  and 
is  singular  also  in  the  fact  that  from  the  date  of  the 
foundation  down  to  the  death  of  Sir  John  Lawes  it 
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has  been  conducted  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the 
two  men  who  established  it.  For  the  long  period  of 
nearly  60  years  these  two  men  have  labored  together 
to  advance  the  interests  of  farmers  all  over  the  world, 
and  together  have  done  more  to  "  make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before"  than  any  two 
men  anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world.  The  continuity 
in  management  of  the  experiments  has  done  more  to 
enhance  their  value  than  can  ever  be  estimated,  and 
should  be  fraught  with  lessons  to  be  taken  to  heart  by 
boards  having  control  of  experiment  stations  in  this 
country  where  too  often  the  cloven  foot  of  politics  is 
allowed  to  interpose  obstacles  to  the  continuous  work 
of  some  of  the  ablest  investigators  at  our  stations.  In 
another  way  other  than  its  age  the  Rothampstead  Sta- 
tion is  singular  in  its  character.  It  was  founded,  main 
tained  and  carried  on  at  the  sole  cost  and  charge  of 
Sir  John  Lawes  from  its  inception  to  the  day  of  his 
death  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this  self  denying  use  of 
his  wealth,  he  a  few  years  ago  transferred  the  experi 
ment  farm  and  the  laboratories  and  all  appliances  to 
trustees  upon  trust  to  continue  the  work  he  had  so 
long  carried  on,  and  gave  to  them  the  sum  of  $500,000 
wherewith  to  enable  them  to  execute  this  trust  for  all 
time.  The  farmers  of  England,  in  1854,  recognized 
the  great  work  Sir  John  Lawes  had  done  for  them  by 
raising  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  presented  to  him, 
but  he  declined  to  receive  it  except  as  a  means  of  pro 
viding  further  and  better  facilities  for  conducting  the 
work.  Acting  on  this  determination,  the  fund  was 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  fine  and  completely  equip- 
ped laboratory  on  the  experiment  farm,  and  so  it  now 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  subscribed  and  their  descendants.  In  1893, 
the  jubilee  year  of  the  Experiment  Station,  a  fine  oil 
painting  of  Sir  John  Lawes  was  presented  to  him,  and 
a  granite  memorial  was  erected  on  Harpenden  Com- 
mon to  commemorate  the  completion  of  50  years  con 
tinuous  experiments.  In  1882,  the  great  work  of  Sir 
John  Lawes  was  recognized  by  the  Queen  of  England, 
who  then  created  him  a  baronet.  In  concluding  this 
brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  this  eminent  friend  of  the 
farmer,  we  feel  that  we  may  without  hesitation  on  be 
half  of  the  farmers  of  the  South  extend  their  sympa 
thy  and  condolence  to  the  son  of  the  deceased.  Edu 
cated  American  farmers  have  always  been  ready  to 
recognize  the  debt  they  owe  to  Sir  John  Lawes.  One 
of  them,  visiting  Rothampstead  several  years  ago,  said 
to  him  when  inspecting  the  wheat  field  :  "Americans 
have  learnt  more  from  this  field  than  from  any  other 
agricultural  experiment  in  the  world." 


COLONEL  RANDOLPH    HARRISON. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  us  to  have  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Colonel  Randolph  Harrison,  which 
occurred  on  the  14th  of  September,  at  his  residence, 
Ampthill,  Cumberland,  Va.  Colonel  Harrison  was  a 
true  representative  of  the  old  type  of  Virginia  gentle- 
man— courteous,  scholarly,  and  the  soul  of  honor,  a 
gentleman  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  war,  and  in  peace  one 
who  ever  strove  to  advance  the  interest  of  his  native 
State.  After  the  war  he  took  office  under  the  State 
government,  and  was  the  first  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  State.  This  office  he  held  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  until  defeated  of  re  election  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Whitehead,  the  late  commissioner  in  1889. 
He  owned  and  farmed  a  fine  plantation  in  Cumber- 
land county,  and  was  a  diligent  student  of  scientific 
agriculture.  For  many  years  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  our  columns,  and  always  told  something 
worth  telling,  and  told  it  in  a  way  to  interest  and  in- 
struct his  readers.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  the  effect  of  wounds  received  during  the 
war,  and  from  defective  eyesight,  and  consequently 
had  been  unable  to  do  much  literary  work.  We  ex- 
tend our  sympathy  to  his  relatives. 


(i  t,When  corresponding  with  advertisers  mention  the 
Southern  Planter. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET  INDUSTRY  IN  VIRGINIA. 

At  one  time  we  thought  it  possible  that  beet  sugar 
production  might  become  one  of  the  industries  of  the 
State,  and  encouraged  the  planting  of  the  beet  on  an 
experimental  basis.  As  the  result,  however,  of  numer- 
ous tests  made  of  the  beets  grown  in  various  sections 
of  the  State,  we  became  convinced  that  it  was  not  wise 
to  continue  to  endeavor  to  arouse  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  for  the  past  two  years  we  have  not  pressed 
the  question  on  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  are 
confirmed  in  this  view  of  the  question  by  the  report 
of  Dr.  Wiley,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who, 
in  his  report  on  the  progress  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry in  1899,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  Vir- 
ginia beets : 

"The  samples  received  from  this  State  were  not  en- 
couraging to  the  belief  that  a  successful  sugar-beet 
industry  can  be  established  therein.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, many  localities,  especially  in  the  mountainous 
regions,  where  exceptionally  fine  beets  can  be  grown, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  the  State  cannot  be  regarded  as 
among  those  where  the  future  will  see  a  successful 
beet  sugar  industry  established. 

Six  samples  from  Virginia  showed  beets  of  average 
size,  but  with  quite  low  content  of  sugar  and  low 
purity. 

Except  in  the  elevated  plateaus  of  Virginia,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  beets  can  be  successfully  grown." 
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TIDEWATER  (VA.)  NOTES. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

August,  just  passed,  gave  us  3.37  inches  of  rain,  dis- 
tributed, in  nine  showers,  following  6  51  inches  of  rain 
fall  in  July,  and  has  enabled  us  to  tide  over  the  un 
precedented  and  disastrous  drouth  without  serious 
loss.  July  and  August  combined  gave  ns  nearly  10 
inches  of  rainfall,  distributed  on  16  different  days. 

From  various  sources  we  learn  that  the  drouth  has 
been  very  disastrous  over  large  portions  of  the  State. 
Our  exemption  here  is  due  to  our  great  forests  and  our 
greater  bodies  of  water  surrounding  us  on  all  sides. 

The  timber  is  being  stripped  rapidly  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  the  forest  fires^  are  sweeping  more  and  more 
over  the  country.  The  plowing,  too,  is  very  shallow, 
and  much  of  the  land  is  uncovered  instead  of  growing 
a  crop  of  grass  and  grain. 

Our  people  must  meet  the  issue.  It  is  an  "  Impe 
rial"  issue,  too.  The  forests  must  be  preserved  and 
protected  ;  there  must  be  more  stock  ;  the  ground  must 
be  more  deeply  and  thoroughly  cultivated  ;  and  the 
face  of  the  earth  must  be  kept  covered  largely  by  veg- 
etation. It  is  said  in  philosophy  that  "nature  abhors 
a  vacuum,"  so,  too,  does  nature  abhor  a  baldheaded 
piece  of  land  in  midsummer. 

The  farmers  in  the  interior  of  the  State  have  a  big 
lesson  to  learn,  and  they  must  learn  it  quickly  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  They  cannot  all  get 
office  and  fatten  from  the  earnings  of  their  fellows  ;  but 
they  must  give  a  legitimate  return  for  a  living,  else  the 
living  will  be  withheld.  Some  attention  must  be  paid 
to  "cause  and  effect." 

Our  farmers  and  truckers  here  are  about  through 
planting  the  fall  crops  of  peas  and  beans  (snaps),  which 
will  be  ready  to  send  North  about  1st  of  October. 
These  crops  follow  other  crops  on  the  same  land  the 
same  season.  These  crops  will  be  followed  by  others 
later  this  fall  or  very  early  in  the  spring. 

While  much  of  the  land  in  the  interior  is  not  culti- 
vated enough,  or  not  cultivated  at  all,  our  trucking 
lands  often  get  too  much  of  it.  The  "  fertilizer  spur" 
is  applied  and  the  soil  is  made  to  "tote  twice  or 
thrice"  each  year. 

As  the  human  system  demands  a  change  of  diet  and 
occupation  now  and  then,  and  as  the  stock  on  the  farm 
thrive  better  with  a  well  balanced  ration  and  a  change 
of  food  occasionally,  just  so  our  land  requires  a  rest  and 
a  change  of  crops  or  occupation. 

It  is  a  picnic  to  raise  a  crop  of  peas  and  beans  in  the 
fall.  The  soil  is  warm  and  mellow,  and  the  seed 
planted  comes,  up  very  quickly  and  makes  a  rapid 
growth,  so  rapid  that  only  one  cultivation  is  required. 
The  yield  of  fall  peas  is  from  50  to  75  baskets  per  acre. 
Beans  yield  more,  often  reaching  200  or  more  half- 
barrel  baskets  to  the  acre.  The  price  record  ranges 
from  75  cents  to  $2.50  per  basket. 

The  baskets  cost  seven  cents  each,  and  hold  not  quite 
five  pecks.  The  freight  on  a  basket  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington  is  eleven  cents.  To  New  York  and  Phil 
adelphia  the  freight  is  thirteen  cents.  The  prospect 
for  trucking  is  not  very  good.  It  is  not  encouraging 
enough  for  new  people  to  engage  in  it,  or  for  the  old 
ones  to  enlarge  operations.  But  if  our  truckers  will 
reduce  acreage  one  half  or  two  thirds,  and  put  the  re- 
leased land  into  other  crops,  they  will  make  more 
money,  live  easier,  and  be  happier. 

Norfolk,  Va.  A.  Jeffees. 


MUTUAL  FARHERS'  CLUB  OF    FREDERICK 
COUNTY,  VA. 

Report  of  Heeting. 

By  invitation  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Boyer,  the  Mutual  Farm- 
ers' Club  met  at  his  residence  September  1st.  T™  <*5# 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10:40. 

Thirteen  members  responded  to  the  roll  call,  and 
satisfactory  reasons  were  given  for  the  absence  of  Wm. 
E.  Branson,  Jonah  L.  Reese,  Edward  W.  Lupton,  and 
Edward  L.  Irish. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  were  then  read  and  ap- 
proved— after  one  correction. 

The  President  read  the  criticism  on  J.  L.  Bond's  farm. 

Lewis  Pidgeon,  D.  P.  Lupton,  and  Lewis  Boyer 
were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  suggest  questions  to 
the  next  meeting. 

At  this  juncture,  there  was  a  spirited  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  trusts. 

Under  the  head  of  unfinished  business,  the  question 
referred  to  E  W.  Lupton  was  continued. 

The  first  subject  on  the  programme,  which  had  been 
referred  to  J.  W.  Branson,  "To  what  extent  can  a 
farmer  apply  commercial  fertilizer  to  grass  land,"  was 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Branson  thought  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
would  depend  largely  upon  a  good  season.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  common  practice  of  sowing  plaster  soiue 
years  ago  with  good  results. 

Dinner  was  then  announced,  and  the  Club  adjourned. 

After  this  pleasant  repast  (which  spoke  well  for  our 
hostess'  ability),  and  reviewing  the  farm  and  premises, 
business  was  again  resumed. 

The  next  question,  "At  present  prices,  would  it  not 
pay  the  farmer  to  raise  more  hogs!"  was  answered  by 
H.  S.  Lupton,  who  thought  that  the  raising  of  hogs 
for  profit  is,  in  some  respects,  a  difficult  task,  and  that 
there  were  many  things  to  consider — among  which  are 
plenty  of  corn  and  pasture.  In  a  general  way,  where 
there  is  good  range  and  good  management,  the  raising 
of  hogs  pays. 

The  next  question,  'Bearing  in  mind  the  serious 
drouths  of  the  last  few  years,  will  it  pay  to  experiment 
with  alfalfa,"  was  referred  to  L.  Pidgeon.  He  seemed 
to  doubt  if  such  experiments  would  prove  profitable. 

D.  W.  Branson  read  an  article  on  the  "Successful 
growing  of  Alfalfa  in  Colorado."  Three  crops  from 
the  same  ground  of  from  four  to  six  tons  per  acre  is  the 
regular  thing  there. 

The  Committee  on  Questions  reported  as  follows : 

1.  Should  the  farmer  in  this  section  sow  rye  or  some 
other  crop  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  a  cover  crop 
during  winter?    Referred  to  S.  L.  Pidgeon. 

2.  Will  it  pay  the  Virginia  farmer  to  use  improved 
corn  harvesting  machines  t    Referred  to  H.  M.  Bond. 

3  Give  a  remedy  for  the  attack  of  the  Texas  fly. 
Referred  to  Dr.  T.  Y.  Brown. 

Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  business,  the  ques- 
tion of  cutting  rag- weed  and  fox  tail  was  disoussed, 
but  not  favored  by  a  majority. 

D.  W.  Branson  then  read  an  article  on  the  "  Oleo 
and  the  Grout  Bill." 

There  being  no  other  business  before  the  Club,  the 
Club  adjourned  to  meet  at  "Thalhein,"  the  residence 
of  Lewis  Pidgeon,  at  the  call  of  the  officers. 

Howell  M.  Bond,  Secretary  protem. 
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The  Southern  Planter  Is  mailed  to  sub- 
scribers in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at 
60c.  per  annum ;  all  foreign  countries  and  the 
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We  invite  Farmers  to  write  us  on  any 
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receive  practical  articles.  Criticism  of  Arti- 
cles, Suggestions  How  to  Improve  The 
Planter.  Descriptions  of  New  Grains,  Roots, 
or  Vegetables  not  generally  known,  Particu- 
lars of  Experiments  Tried,  or  Improved 
Methods  of  Cultivation  are  each  and  all  wel- 
come. Contributions  sent  us  must  not  be  fur- 
nished other  papers  until  after  they  have  ap- 
peared in  our  columns.  Rejected  matter  will 
be  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 

No  anonymous  communications  or  en- 
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1  Axle  Grease  ufSa.  1 

m  Its  wearing  qualitiesare  unsurpassed,  ac-  £ 
\  tually  outlasting  3  bss.  any  other  brand.  \ 
w  Not  affected  by  heat.  S»-Get  the  Genuine.  W 
i^V  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  <%^V 


Wood's 

Pure 

Animal 

Bone 

Meal. 


Owing  to  special  facilities  fur  supplying  Wood's  Pure  Ani- 
mal Bone  Meal,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  same  this  season 
lower  than  ever  before. 

It  is,  altogether,  the  best  and  mos',  satisfactory  fertilizer 
that  can  be  used  for  fall  crops,  especially  for  Wheat,  Oats, 
Grass  and  Clover  crops.  It  not  only  materially  increases  the 
growing  crops,  but  also  acts  as  a  permanent  improver  of  the 
soil  Wood's  Pure  Animal  Bone  Meal  is  very  much  superior 
to  the  bone  meal. ordinarily  sold  ;  is  stronger,  and  analyzes 
higher.    The  analysis  of  same  is  as  follows: 

3  to  4  per  cent,  of  Ammonia  ; 

50  to  60  per  cent,  of  Bone  Phosphate  ; 

23  to  28  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid. 

It  is  freshly  ground,  pure,  and  a  splendid  fertilizer,  and 
our  sales  have  increased  very  rapidly  each  successive  season. 
Write  for  price,  stating  quantity  required. 

■  T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTES. 

A  Twentieth  Century  Offer. 

We  will  send  the  Planter  from  re- 
ceipt of  subscription  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1901  for  50  cents  to  all  who  are 
not  now  subscribers  icho  will  remit  us 
that  amount,  thus  giving  them  the  rest 
of  the  current  year  free.  We  make 
this  offer  in  order  that  we  may  set 
going  a  movement  which  we  intend 
to  follow  up  vigorously,  and  which 
we  expect  will  result  in  our  adding 
at  least  5,000  new  names  to  our  list 
of  subscribers  in  the  first  year  of 
the  New  Century.  We  intend  to 
make  the  new  century  the  starting 
point  of  the  most  prosperous  period 
in  the  life-history  of  the  Planter. 
For  over  60  years,  the  Planter  has 
been  a  regular  visitor  to  the  homes 
of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  of 
the  South.  We  intend  that  it  shall 
now  go  into  the  homes  of  all  the 
farmers,  so  that  they  may  all  be- 
come prosperous.  For  50  cents — 
one  cent  a  week — any  one  can  get 
it,  and  no  one  can  say  that  he  can- 
not afford  to  take  it  at  that  price. 
One  old  hen  will  pay  for  it  twice 
over  in  the  year  besides  keeping 
herself.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  in  the  South,  and  if  so,  every 
farmer  would,  if  he  followed  its  ad- 
vice, be  a  richer  man  every  year. 
Let  the  boys  have  it,  and  learn 
what  is  the  newest  and  best  system 
of  farming. 
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SteilRoofing 


a 


NEW  STEEL   ROOFING 

flat.corrut.-aten'  or  "V"  crimped.  fh  |     ■■ 

Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  X  I  _  I  S 

or  100  square    feet V  ■  ■  ■  V 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
is  required  tn  lay  this  roofing-  We  furnish 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to 


W.  35th  <&  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 
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ROOFING, 

BUILDING, 

ASBESTOS 

PAPERS 

AND 

MATERIALS 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Samples. 
ASBESTOS   MFG.  CO., 
426  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA.,    F 


I 


Kentucky  Aluminum  Stock  Labels. 
With  name,  address  and  numbers.  Lightest, 

8 lamest,  most  secure,  easiest  put  on,  cheapest, 
attle  labels.  (B  per  100 ;  sheep  or  hog,  SI. 75  per 
100.  Leg  bauds.  $1  per  100.  Plyers,  $1.  For  free 
samples,  address 

F.  H.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Winchester,  Ky. 
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CATARRH  CANNOT  BE  CURED 
with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they 
cannot  reach  the  scat  of  the  disease.  Ca- 
tarrh is  a  blood  or  constitutional  disease, 
and  in  order  to  cure  it  you  most  take  in- 
ternal remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It 
was  prescribed  by  one  of  the  best  physi- 
cians in  this  country  for  years,  and  is  i 
regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with 
the  best  blood  puriliers,  acting  directly  on 
the  mucous  surfaces.  The  perfect  combi- 
nation of  the  two  ingredients  is  what 
produces  such  wonderful  results  in  curing 
Catarrh.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 
F.  J.  CHENEY,  &  CO.,  Props., 
Toledo,  0. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Female  Pills  are  the  best. 

MAGAZINES. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  a  great  demand  for 
the  October  New  Lippincolt,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  offers  a  splendid  novel  by 
Joseph  A.  Altsheler  and  two  long  stories 
by  Edith  Wharton  and  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Crowninshield.  In  addition  to  tbese 
special  attractions,  there  are  other  stories 
bound  to  please,  and  timely  papers  by 
well-known  pens. 

Mr.  Altsheler's  novel,  entitled  "My 
Captive :  A  Tale  of  Tarleton's  Raiders,''  is 
a  stirring  romance,  vigorously  treated. 
The  "  Captive  "  is  the  daring  daughter  of 
a  British  officer  who  gives  considerable 
trouble  to  her  captor,  a  member  of  ihe 
gallant  Morgan's  band.  She  leads  him  a 
chase  which  ends  in  the  capture  of  the 
captor's  heart.  There  is  adventure  galore 
hairbreadth  escapes,  and  one  particularly 
taking  situation  in  which  the  girl  has  a 
fine  chance  to  show  the  stuff  of  which 
she  is  made.  The  tale  is  quite  equal  to 
those  that  have  gained  for  the  author  a 
reputation  abroad  as  well  as  in  this 
country. 

"Tue  Line  of  Least  Resistance,"  by 
Edith  Wharton,  is  the  heart  story  of  a 
husband  whose  wife  regards  him  simply 
as  the  mean9  to  an  end.  The  "  end  "  is  a 
Newport  villa  and  unlimited  freedom  for 
herself.  This  works  for  a  while,  but 
there  comes  a  day  of  reckoning.  Mrs. 
Wharton's  clever  half  satirical  style  well 
fits  her  subject,  and  does  not  fail  to  indi- 
cate a  humorous  side  to  the  dark  picture. 

Mrs.  Crowinshield's  story,  called  "  For 
the  SeHora,"  is  a  touching  sketch  of  a 
magnificent  sacrifice.  TeW,  a  little  Cuban 
boy,  said  he  knew  he  "was  good  enough  to 
live  but  not  quite  good  enough  to  die,"  and 
when  danger  threatened  a  beautiful 
woman  who  had  been  kind  to  him,  he 
gave  up  his  life  for  hers  without  hesita- 
ting a  moment. 

An  unusual  and  beautiful  story  by 
Mabel  Nelson  Thurston,  is  "  A  Secret 
Holiday."  The  heroine  "  never  had  a 
chance  to  choose  her  life,"  and  when  the 
opportunity  comes  to  do  just  what  she 
pleases,  she  spends  the  precious  hours  in 
a  manner  unique  and  characteristic. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  "The  Story 
of  a  Young  Man,"  by  Clifford  Howard, 
Elizabeth    Stuart    Phelps'    new    novel, 


"The  Successors  of  Mary  the  First,"  "A 
Story  of  Beautiful  Women,"  "Blue  River 
Bear  Stories,"  by  the  author  of  "When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower,"  are  all  be- 
gun in  the  October  Ladii  if  Home  Journal. 
"Romances  of  Some  Southern  Homes" 
gives  some  glimpses  of  social  life 
in  the  South  before  the  war,  and 
"The  Longings  of  a  Secluded  Girl," 
and  "  A  Minister  Among  the  Cow- 
boys," tell  of  achievements  in  face  of  ob- 
stacles. Edward  Bok  sharply  criticises 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  for  the 
exhibition  of  bad  taste  displayed  in  the 
decoration  of  its  cars,  which  misleads 
the  uncultured  in  decorating  their  homes. 
"An  American  Mother"  writes  on  "How 
We  Can  Lead  a  Simple  Life,"  and  "A 
Minister's  Wife"  enters  a  protest  against 
the  criticism  to  which  the  clothes  of  a 
minister's  family  are  subjected.  There 
are  three  architectural  features  in  the 
October  Journal  which  will  interest 
home  workers :  One  presents  the  plans 
in  detail  of  "  A  Georgian  House  for 
$7,000,"  and  another,  those  of  "A  Good 
Farmhouse  for  $3,500,"  and  the  third 
shows  "A  Successful  Country  Home"  in 
the  northwest,  of  log  construction.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  practical  articles. 
By  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia.  One  dollar  a  year;  ten 
cents  a  copy. 

St.  Nicholas  is  an  excellent  number  in 
its  October  issue.  The  short  stories  are 
all  just  such  as  will  interest  the  little 
ones  and  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to 
read,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  instill 
good,  sound  principles  and  morality,  and 
this  without  being  "  goody-goody "  or 
mawkish.  It  is  the  best  magazine  for 
children  published. 


44  A  Good  Maxim  is 

Never  Out  of  Season. " 

^either  is  a  good  family  medicine,  like 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  It  tones  up  the  sys- 
tem, cures  catarrh,  rheumatism,  scrofula 
and  all  stomach  troubles,  and  'wards  off 
sickness.  All  tvho  are  <weak  and  vjorn 
by  the  effects  of  illness  or  overwork  find 
iu  its  use  appetite,  strength  and  health. 

Disordered  Stomach  -  "  Nowa- 
days I  can  eat  anything  I  <wish  because 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  keeps  my  stomach  in 
order."    H.  Stone,  Sherborn,  Mass. 

Catarrh  —  "Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has 
cured  my  husband's  catarrh  troubles,  and 
given  me  relief  from  sick  headache." 
ZMrs.J.  W.  SMorris.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

MGodSSa 


K^fr  For  Drunkenness  ana 

»    ^^^^*^^—  TOC 


0 


COCAINE*™  WHISKY 

Habits  Oured  at  mySanator- 
„  In  SO  days 

mt  FREE?   Addn 
B.  M.  WOOLLEY,  M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ca. 


JAMES  G.  TINSLEY  &  CO., 

Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS   AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

RTILIZERS, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

..BRANDS.. 

Wheat  and  Grass  Fertilizer, 

Tinsley's  Bone  and  Potash  Mixture, 
Powhatan  High  Grade  Phosphate. 
Stonewall  Tobacco  Fertilizer,        Stonewall  Guano, 
Powhatan  Corn  Guano, 

Stonewall  Acid  Phosphate, 

Call  on  your  Local  Dealer,  and  if  he  cannot  furnish  you,   write  to  us. 


1900.] 


THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER. 
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:ystone 

)M  HUSKER 

-hAND- 

FODDER  SHREDDER 

The  first  successful  Husker  built. 

The  most  efficient  Shredder. 
This  machine  will  add  20  per  cent 
to  the  acreage  of  your  farm,  " 

converts  the  entire  corn  plant  into  i 
able  product. 
It  husks  the  ears,  delivering  them  into  j 
crib  or  wagon,  while  it  shreds  stalky,  ; 
leaves,  etc.,  into  a  lino  soft  fodder,  readily 
eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  Every  r~ 
chine  equirpel  with  our  famous  DOU- 
BLE SPIRAL  BHKEDDER  HEAD. 
1900  models  show  important  n 
features.  Sizes  suitable  for 
anv  purpose. 

We  make  the  largest  and 
finest  line  of  these 
chines  in  the  woi 
Writefor  catalogu 

|  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 

11  River  St.    c^/j 
Sterling,  111.   ^"  ' 


The  Cambridge  Corrugated 
Land  Roller  and  Pulverizer 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 


ADDRESS — 

R.  F.  HARRIS  &S0N,  Charlottesville,  Va 


IMPERIAL 


Pulverizer,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Roller. 


■ffft  tUW^VWWvVJJ, 
THE  PETERSON  MFG.  CO.,    Kent,  Ohio. 


BLACK  HAWK  C~rn  Shelter. 

♦  /ft-       -ffn            Original  Original, 

«a*.<E>     tS^Btl    .             »  Simple, 

In  every  Durable. 

Feature.  ,, 


Never  wears 
out,  and  sel- 
dom gets 
broken.  All 
repairs    free. 


4»-Write 
A.  H.  PATCH,  ClarksYille,  Term. 
Sole  Maker  and  Patentee. 


Gimi«sr»iff»— BooKWraoont  It  ie.  Tens  how  to 
INSENU  grow  thi,  itr.nt  money  milker. 
»rii,i«ii:.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS. Rose  Hill, N.  I 


Harper's  Bazaar  is  now  one  of  the  best 
ladies'  magazines  issued,  and,  coming 
weekly,  makes  it  doubly  welcome.  The 
fashions  are  fully  illustrated  and  the 
lales  are  good. 

The  Forum  has  a  number  of  most  excel- 
lent articles  in  the  October  issue,  on  the 
prominent  issues  of  the  day,  amongst 
these  will  be  found,  ''The  Paramount 
Issues  of  the  Campaign,"  by  Senator  Dol- 
liver;  "  Why  Cuba  Should  be  Independ- 
ent," by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Currier;  "  Is  a 
Timber  Famine  Imminent,"  "  The  Future 
of  China  and  of  the  Missionaries,"  by 
Charles  Denby,  late  Minister  to  China; 
"  Imperial  and  Colonial  Preferential 
Trade,"  by  the  Hon.  John  Charlton ; 
"  The  British  General  Election,"  by 
Henry  VV.  Lucy  ;  "  The  Negro  Problem 
in  the  South,"  by  the  Hon.  O.  W.TJnder- 
wood;  "The  Atlantic  Union,"  by  Sir 
Walter  Besant. 

The  Century.  The  situation  in  the  Far 
East  is  still  a  question  of  paramount  im- 
portance throughout  Christendom,  and 
u.e  October  Century  throws  sntne  very 
helpful  lights  and  sidelights  upon  it. 
Most  novel  among  these  is,  "A  Plea  for 
Fair  Treatment,"  by  Wu  Ting  Fang,  Chi- 
nese Minister  to  the  United  States.  Few 
if  any  representative  of  his  race  have 
Minister  Wu's  wide  knowledge  of  the  two 
worlds  now  in  conflict  on  Asiatic  soil, 
and  still  fewer  have  the  ability  to  express 
their  views  in  logical  and  vigorous  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Wu's  terse  and  suggestive  plea 
for  fair  treatment  and  forbearance  is 
strongly  reinforced  by  Bishop  Potter, 
whose  "Chinese  Traits  and  Western 
Blunders"  shows  that  on  his  visit  last 
winter  he  took  to  China  an  open  mind  as 
well  as  open  eves.  No  less  significant  is 
a  paper  by  Sheridan  P.  Bead,  formerly 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Tientsin,  on  "  The  Chi 
neBe  as  Business  Men,"  in  which  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  present 
disturbing  elements,  both  popular  and 
official,  would  have  yielded,  even  without 
foreign  intervention,  to  conservative  pres- 
sure from  the  Chinese  merchant  class  and 
its  following.  Sidelights  on  the  present 
position  of  affairs  abound  in  "China's 
Holy  Land,"  by  Ernst  von  Hesse-Wart- 
egg,  a  profusely  illustrated  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  tomb  of  Confucius,  and  in 
"Chinese  Education"  (also  illustrated), 
by  Ramyn  Hitchcock ;  and  of  special 
timeliness  in  the  same  connection  is  an 
editorial  on  "  International  Hatred." 

Gov.  Roosevelt'8  essay  entitled,  "  Civic 
Helpfulness,"  written  before  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  Vice-Presidency  .points  out 
what  is  being  done  by  individuals  and 
institutions,  other  than  official,  to  help 
the  weak  and  unfortunate  in  American 
communities,  the  writer  commenting  on 
social  subjects  with  his  usual  vigor.  Sir 
Walter  Besant  continues  in  "  East  Lon- 
don Types "  his  picturesque  studies  of 
slum  life  in  London,  with  pen-sketches 
by  Joseph  Pennell  and  L.  Raven-Hill. 
The  fourth  and  concluding  budget  of  Dr. 
William  Mason's  "  Memories  of  a  Musical 
Life,"  teems  with  anecdotal  reminis- 
cences of  Raff,  Rubinstein,  von  Bulow, 
and  Paderewski,  and  of  the  violinists 
Vieuxtemps,  Ole  Bull,  Wieniawski,  Wil- 
helmj,  Joachim,  and  Remenyi.    In  Miss 


Labor  Saving  Conveniences. 

Success  on  the  farm  to-day  is  largely  propor- 
tioned to  tbe  saving  of  time  and  labor— which 
means  economy  of  production— and  not 
higher  prices  for  farm  products.  Probably  no 
single  machine  or  appliance  caves  in  the  aggre- 
gate so  much  time  and  hard  laboras  the  mod- 
ern low  down  bandy  wa  on.  Tike  for  Instance 


the  loading  and  hauling  of  manure,  ensilage 
corn,  grain  in  the  straw,  corn  fodder,  hay,  &c. 
all  hard  to  load,  the  use  and  advantages  of  a 
low  down  wagon  are  almost  inestimable.  The 
Electric  Low  Down  Handy  Wag"n  excels  for 
these  purposes.  Has  the  i'am  us  Electric  steel 
wheels,  Is  light,  strong  and  durable.  Write 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  118,  Quincy,  111.,  for 
catalogue, 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
With  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  $11.00, 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  steel 
or  rubber  lire.  Send  for  catalogue 
jiving  prices  on  wheels  %  to  -i  in. 
tread,  with  instructions  for  ordering. 
Rubber  tire  buggies,  fft>5.  Buggy  tops, 
/  "0.  Special  grade  wheels  for  repair 
work,  $5.50,  if  vou  write  to-day. 
Freight  Prepaid.         W.  V.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


FEED 
MILL 


(rushes  the  cob  and  prrinds  the  grain  with  less 
friction  and  111  less  time  than  any  other  mill.  It 
heats  them  all  in  cum  petit  inn.     Send  fur  circulars 

Don't  buy  until  yuu  investigate  the  "1'.' -.-■.'* 

Woodcock  Feed  Mill  Co ,  Box  n  ,  cilliicothe.Ohlo. 


The  Cost  of  Feed 

may  be  i?Teatly  rednced  by  doing  your 
owngriodirj?,  especial!  v  if  yon  use  a 

STAR 

FEED    GRINDER. 

{The  mill  wilh  the  shon  sweep).  H 
never  chokss.  Grinds  ear  com.  dry, 
damp  or  frozen.  Grinds  all  kinds  ...f 
grain,  Bingly  or  mixed.     We  mat* 

STAR  MANFurix.,  18  Upot  St  ,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


rRor  PIPE  fl*o 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted.  Re-threaded  and  coup- 
lings furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
ALU  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.W'<  of  merclian. 
dise  for  HOME,  FARM  AND  F  ELD— 
from  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers'  Sales. 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware  Cloth- 


1  and  Shoes,  Tools,  Ma- 
PRICE. 
W.  35th  *  b*a  I 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. w-  SmcHS* 


For  POULTRYMEN  ! 

The  "DAISY"  BONE  CUTTERS 

The  Best  in  the  World. 
"Gem"  Clover  Cutter.     The  $6 
Shell  and  Corn  Mill,  Farm  Feed 

Mills,  Power  Mills. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 

WILSON   BROS.,    Easton,  Pa. 
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THE  SOUTHEKN  PLAOTEK. 


LOctober 


DEDEMCK'S  HAY  PRESSES 


Address  P.  K.  DEDERICK'S  SONS', 
Easv         #v    b  9  Tlvoll  Street, 
Kopld.      #*.  Albany.  N.  V. 

Strons,    ltSgSj9  The  Pioneer— It  still 
l  leads  all  others. 


mmrn 


wRitb  r°\ 

FAMOUS 

-.  MFG.CO 

©      CHICAGO.  U.S.A 


STEAM.  HORSE/ 

HAND  POWER 

ALLSTEEl 

W00D> 
STEEL 


If  YOU  want  a  profita- 
ble Investment  buy 

WY  MAN'S  UP-TO-DATE 
WELL-BORING  MACHINE 
It  makes  150  or  more 
drops  of  drill  per  min- 
ute and  has  more  good 
points  otherwise  than 
all  other  makes  of 
drills  combined  Circu- 
lar free. 
CHAS.  E.  WYMAN,  Martinsburg.  Ind. 

The  Mietz  &  Weiss  KEROSENE  ENGINES 

Cheapest  and  safest 
power  known  fu 
pumping  water, 
grinding  corn,  sepa- 
rating cream,  sawing 
wood,  and  alt  power 
purposes.  i  ' 
for  catalogue. 
A.  MIETZ 


BAILEY'S  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 


Runs  24  hour 


-  and  365  days 


1  a  d, 
a  year. 
4O  year's  experience.       Water  for  House, 
Water  for  Stock. 
Water  for  Irrigation. 
Once  started  costs  one 
cent  per  month.    As  sim- 
ple as  a  wheelbarrow  and 
as  efficient  as  a  Corliss 
Engine.     Information 
and  instruction  iu  plain 
terms.  Prices  on  Ram  or 
complete  outfit  by  return 
mail.    Address 
PRYCE  W.  BAILEY, 
EXPERT  Seneca  Falls,  N.T 


After  Being  on  the  Market  TEN  YEARS, 

The  ACME  Engine  Still  Leads]: 

For  Churning, 
Cutting  &  Grind- 
ing Feed,  Filling 
Siloes,  Sawing 
Wood,  Elevating 
Water,    and    all 


Small  Power  is 
Required. 


No  Skilled  Engi- 
neer required. 


ROCHESTER  MACHINE  TOOLWORKS. 
No.  1  7  Frank  St..  Rochester,'N.;Y. 

Sharpies  Cream  Separators-profitable  dairying 


Runkle's  adventurous  romance,  ''The 
Helmet  of  Navarre,"  Felix  Broux  under- 
takes a  mission  which  proves  to  be  full  of 
peril,  and  finds  and  makes  friends  with 
the  heroine  in  strange  circumstances. 
Dr.  Mitchell's  "Dr.  North  and  His 
Friends "  is  concluded,  and  there  are 
short  stories  by  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle, 
"  The  Child  Perpetual,"  with  a  picture 
by  Potthast ;  by  Annie  Steger  Winston, 
"  Mr.  Grigsby's  Way,  with  a  picture  by 
Keller ;  and  by  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  "The 
Hanging-On  of '  By  Jocks,' "  with  pictures 
by  Steele. 


REPORTS. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     Report  No.  64.     Field 
Operations  of  the  Division  of  Soils, 
with  Maps. 
Experiment  Station   Record,  Vol.  XI, 

No.  11. 
Experiment  Station  Record,  Vol.  XII, 

No.  1. 
Division  of  Entomology.    Bulletin  24. 
A  List  of  Works  on  North  American 
Entomology. 
Office  of  Public  Road  Enquiries.     Pro- 
gress of  Road  Building  in  the  United 
States. 
Office  of  Public  Road  Enquiries.  Circu- 
lar 34.    The  Social,  Commercial  and 
Economic  Phases  of  the  Road  Sub- 
ject. 
Office  of  Public  Road  Enquiries.  Circu- 
lar 35.    Road  Improvement  in  New 
York. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  119.  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Work,  XV. 
Crop  Reporter,  September,  1900. 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Beet- 
Sugar  Industry  of  the  United  States 
in  1899. 
Arizona    Experiment    Station,    Tuczon, 
Ari.    Bulletin  34.     Timely  Hints  for 
Farmers. 
Bulletin  35.      Vegetable   Growing    in 
Southern  Arizona. 
California  Experiment  Station,  Berkley, 
Cal.    Bulletin  130.     Preservation  of 
Unfermented  Grape  Must. 
Florida  Experiment  Station,  Lake  City, 
Fla.      Bulletin    55.      Feeding    with 
Florida  Feed  Stuffs. 
Louisiana    Experiment    Station,    Baton 

Rouge,  La.   Bulletin  CI.    Rice. 
Maine   Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me. 

Bulletin  66.     Fertilizer  Inspection. 
Maryland   Agricultural   College,  College 

Park,  Md.    The  Quarterly. 
Mississippi  Experiment  Station,  Agricul- 
tural   College,    Miss.      Bulletin    62. 
Varieties  of  Cotton. 
Bulletin  63.     Inoculation  of  Soils. 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  Lincoln, 
Neb.     Bulletin  66.     Sheep  Feeding 
Experiments. 
Bulletin  67.     Experiments  in  the  Cul- 
ture of  the  Sugar  Beet. 
North     Carolina     Experiment     Station, 
Raleigh,   N.  C.     Bulletin  172.    The 
Digestibility  of  Some  Non-Nitrogen- 
ous Constituents  of  Certain  Feeding 
Stuffs. 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  were  first  and 
have  always  been  kept 
best.  They  have  always  led 
in  improvements,  which 
Imitating  machines  must 
await  the  expiration  of 
patents  to  use.  The  ~'0th 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency.  The; 
areimmeasurablysuperioi 
to  any  other  system  or 
method  that  can  be  em- 
ployed In  the  separation 
of  cream— saving  $5.-  to- 
$10.-  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system 
and  $3.-  to  $.">.-  over  any- 
other  centrifugal  method. 
All  sizes,  st  v  Irs  and  prices 
— $50.- to  $800.- 
Send  for  new  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Chamberlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Olean.  N.  Y.,  D.  S.  A. 


HERCULES  STUMP  PULLERS 
^^^^^=_*^  Clears  an  acre  ol 

heav  y  timber 
iHMk.  land  each    day. 

Clears  all  stumps 
in  a  circle  of  150 
ft.  without  mov- 
ing or  changing 
machine,  (strong- 
est, most  rapid 
working  and  best 
made. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  413  17th  St.,  Ccnterville.  Iowa. 


A  SUCCESSFUL^ 

PEA  HULLER 

Sold  direct  to  customers,  thus  saving 
them  dealers*  profits.  Special  personal 
care  and  attention  given  to  working  and 
wearing  parts.  Get  my  price  and  full 
description  before  buying. 

J.  W.  HAMILTON,  Houlka,  Miss.    " 
Write  name  and  address  plainly. 

DEATH  to  Heaves 


Co  1 


ad  Distemp- 


S£>  er  is  NEWTON'S  CURE. 
Best  of  references.  $1 
.«  per  can.  Ex.  allowed 
NEWTON  HORSE  REMEDY  CO.  (T)  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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FARQUHAR 

VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

AND 

AJAX  S  ENGINE 

Rapid,  accurate.strone;  and 

simple,  with  large  capacity. 

Engines  on  sills  or  wheels. 

Strong  and  safe.    No  Far- 

q ti har  Boiler  has  ever 

exploded.  Send  for  catalog 

of  Portable  EneinesSiiinele 

Mills, Threshing  Machines, 

Stationary  Enginesand  Boilers, 

and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements   generally 

A.B.FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,York,Pa.' 

£%  >J|ill         Four-horse     power 

VqiU  MllllO  and  larger, Shingle 
UdW    |f IHIO .Mills,  Planers, 

^**  "  """"I  Edgers.  Lath  Mills, 
Grinding  Mills,  Water  Wheels.  Riling  Presses, 
etc.  Our  Saw  Mill  cuts  2,01X1  feet  per  day  with 
4h.p.  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Faction  Set 
Works  and.  Champion  "implex"  Dogs; 
ahead  of  all.others;  the  only  Saw  Mill  sold 
all  over  the  world.  Send  for  large  catalogue 
and  state  Just  what  is  wanted.  DeLoach 
Mill  M'f'g  Co..  Box  600.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 


25  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.    Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO., 
428  NORTH  ST.  KOKOMO,  INC.,  U    S.  * 


To  Get  Page  Fence 

at  present  prices,  you  better  order  now  and  send  cash. 

I..  B.  u.ili.-rt ...11.  Receiver, 
P1GK  WOVEN  W  IKK  KKNTKCO..  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


HAYS'  INTER-LOCKER 


;FENCEZSzm 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY 

Half  cost  of  Netting; 

Requires  few  posts, 

rails.    Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  '/  ^  '/  'i  '/  "\. 

Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid    /  \  /  \  7\ 

KANSAS  STEEL  4  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


mm 


MWAfim  rClluCi  *?*°E% 


STRONGEST 

Bull. 

as- strong.    Chicken. 

E2K:5;S:!  S  tiRht.    Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
,£Ti*i"*,*.W£"  Prices,     r'nllj  Warranted.    Catalog  Free. 
"       FENCE  CO. 

,  Indians,  U.  S.  A. 


Barrel  Stave  Machine 

With  Jointpr  and  Cut-off  Saws, 
for  sale.  Price;  $250  00  Been 
used  but  little,  and  is  worth 
$600.00.  Machine  used  for  saw- 
ing oil  barrel  staves. 
W.  M.  WATKINS,     -     Randolph,  Va. 


A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 


Journal  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Horti- 
cultural Society,  June,  1900.  H.  C. 
Price,  Secretary,  Columbus,  0. 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  King- 
ston, R.  I.  Analyses  of  Commercial 
Fertilizers. 

Tennessee  Experiment  Station,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  Bulletin,  Vol.  13,  No.  2. 
Experiments  with  Winter  Wheat. 

Virginia  Section  of  Weather  Bureau, 
Richmond,  Va.  Report  for  August, 
1900. 

West  Mississippi  Agricultural  Mechan- 
ical and  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Vicks- 
burg,  Miss.,  November  13  to  17,  1900. 
Frank  II.  Andrews,  Secretary,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.    List  of  Premiums,  etc. 


Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Southern 
Railway  Company.  Year  ended  June 
30,  1900. 

CATALOGUES. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  Courtland 
street,  New  York.  Autumn  Bulb  Cata- 
logue, 1900.  -^    ~>n  \T~ 

Continental  Plant  Co.,  Kittrell,  N.  C. 
Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  of  Strawber- 
ries, etc.  r — -^ 

Pinehurst  Nurseries,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
Catalogue  of  Conifers,  Palms,  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The  Other  Side.  A  brief  account  of  the 
development  of  industrial  organizations 
in  the  United  States  and  a  study  of  the 
advantages  that  capital,  labor  and  the 
consuming  public  derive  from  them.  By 
Lyman  Horace  Weeks,  National  Publish- 
ing Company,  St.  Paul  Building,  New 
York. 

Momentous  Issues.  Proves  that  free 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  will  produce 
solid,  continuous  prosperity  (not  the  pres- 
ent soon-over-easily  scared  prosperity). 
By  T.  W.  Wood,  Wood  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Box  359,  Richmond,  Va. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  the  advertise- 
ment of  George  Webster,  of  Christiana, 
Pa.,  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Webster 
will  be  remembered  as  the  manufacturer 
of  the  celebrated  Convex  Dishorner,  the 
firm  having  been  formerly  Webster  & 
Dickinson.  Some  months  ago  Mr.  Web- 
ster purchased  his  partner's  entire  inter- 
est, and  now  is  sole  owner  of  the  business. 
A  very  convenient  feature  of  his  sales  de- 
partment is  the  branch  in  Chicago  from 
which  Western  orders  are  filled.  All  or- 
ders, however,  go  to  Christiana  as  here- 
tofore. Mr.  Webster  is  advertising  several 
special  appliances— one  a  Calf  Dishorner 
and  another  his  Bucker  Stock  holder— a 
most  effective  aid  to  proper  dishorning. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  breeder  of 
cattle  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Webster 
and  get  his  catalogue. 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS. 
Messrs.  W.  E.  Knight  &  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  are  advertising  with  us  again  this 
season.  Their  stock  is  well  known 
throughout  this  section,  and  the  firm 
needs  no  introduction  from  us.  _  Farmers 
desiring  to  purchase  a  jack  are  invited  to 
send  for  circulars  and  prices. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  JL- 

Trlnl.      liiniriiiiteed.        Double 
ami  Combination   Bwim 

-/  OSGOOD JSfSLSHt 

BINCHAMTON.N   V. 


(Newton's  Patent.) 

IEH0RNER  oSlorner 
eo^^^^^s.  Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  IN   USE. 

Ask  your  hanlwiii-e  il.al'T  fur  tlum   ur  mute 
H.  H.  BBOWX  MFG.  CO..    -    •    PECATTJB.  1X1. 

Take  Off  the  Horns. 

\  The  quickest,  easiest  ami  smoothest  way,  is 
possible  only  by  the  use  of  the 

CONVEX  DISHORNER 

and  the  Bucker  Stock  Holder.     I  also  have  a 

-  calf  dishorner  and  a]  1  appliances  for  easy  dla- 

[Illustrated   ~"*  horotae.  Wert'ntTademi.rliedfTomCbicago 

Jbook  free.        George  Webster,  Box  70,  Christiana,  Pa. 


Good's  Caustic  Potash  Whale 
Oil  Soap,  \o.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  en- 
tomologists. This  soap  is  a  fertilizer  as  well 
as  insecticide.  .50  lb.  kegs,  82.50;  100  lb.  kegs, 
84.50.  Half  barrels,  270  lbs.,  at  3%c.  per  lb. ; 
barrels,  425  lbs.,  at  3%c.  Large  quantities, 
special   rates.     Send   for  circular. 


LIME 


AGRICULTURAL 
and  BUILDERS' 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Price-List. 

FELLSWORTH  LIME  WORKS 

REEVES  CATT,  Agent, 
Bodley,  Augusta  County,  Va. 


This  machine  will  work  as 
no  other  typewriter  -works  : 
more  easily,  more  swiftly, 
longer  and  better}  because 
it's  a 

cRemington 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 
327   Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Remington  Standard  Typewriter  Co., 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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FOR  SALE 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$3   PER  ACRE  AND   UPWARDS 

«E0.  E.  CRAWFORD  &  Co..  Richmond,  Va. 

Established  1S75. 

PINT  FJRMQ  '»  thereat  fruit,  grain  and 
I  I I1L.  IUIIIIIU  stock  section  of  VIRGINIA. 
Best  climate  and  water  in  the  U.  s.  Sear 
great  markets,  with  best  educational  advan- 
tages.   For  further  information,  address 

Sam'l  B.  Woods.  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Virginia  Farms 

All  prices  and  sizes.    Free  list  on  application. 
WM.  B.   PIZZINI  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Four  Blue GrassStock Farms 

In  Smyth,  Washington,  and  Wvthe  Couuties, 
Virginia.  Fine  for  Grazing,  Farming  and 
Fruit  Growing.  For  particulars,  call  on  or 
write 

GEO    W   RICHARDSON   Marion.  Va. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  HOME 
AND   FARM 

In  sight  of  Riehmonil,  Va.  Improve- 
ments first-class.  Society,  the  best. 
Healthy.     Big  future.    Address 

OAK  SHADE, 

Care  Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va 

C/-wv.  Crt  1p  Farm  of  100  Acres, 
JTU1  i3d.lL    Near  Crewe,  Va, 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  Ry.  has  its 
Bhops  at  this  point.  House  of  3  rooms, 
nice  shade.  One  mile  from  town. 
Price,  ■ 

"BARGAIN,"  care  So.  Planter. 

FOR  SALE 

Farm  in  Halifax  Co.,  Va. 

V.,  miles  from  main  line  Southern  Ry.  500 
acres;  iZ~>  clear,  75  timber.  Main  dwelling,  7 
rooms,  frome,  kitchen  and  out-houses,  situ- 
ated In  grove.  Mile  from  Seottsburg.  8  miles 
from  So.  Boston.  Three  schools  in  neighbor- 
hood; four  churches.  Land  adapted  princi- 
pally to  wheat,  corn  and  tobacco.  Good 
water.    Price,  $4,250.    Apply  to 

W.  W.  WILLIAMSON,  Danville,  Va. 


II 


There  are  cheap  and  beautiful  homee  in 
the  "Sunny  South,"  near  the  sea,  and 
Dear  that  thriving  seaport  city,  Norfolk. 
Va.,  for  thousands  of  people  who  want 
happy  homes  in  a  mild,  healthful,  and  de- 
lightful climate,  a  kind  and  productive  soil, 
the  very  beat  markets  in  the  world,  the 
very  lowest  freight  rates,  good  social,  edu- 
cational, and  religious  privileges,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  other  both  natural  and 
acquired  advantages,  to  be  found  in  any 
other  one  section  of  the  Union. 

The  "Cornucopia  "  tells  you  all  about 
the  beautiful  section  of  country  around 
Norfolk,  Va.  Send  for  (free)  sample  copies. 

Address  "Cornucopia,"  212  Main  St., 
Norfolk,  Va 


PAIXT  TALKS.  XXXII. 

When  a  man  persistently  insists  on  one 
kind  of  material  and  virulently  de- 
nounces everything  else,  it  is  wise  for 
interested  people  to  look  behind  the  lan- 
guage for  the  motive.  Manufacturers  of 
heavy  pigments  which  require  very  little 
oil  to  make  them  into  paint,  violently 
denounce  as  adulteration  the  addition 
of  any  other  pigment,  and  especially  of 
pigments  that  weigh  less,  bulk  for  bulk, 
and  require  more  oil.  Such  additions  it 
is  urged  are  fraudulent  and  are  ruinous 
to  morals  and  the  pocket-book. 

Zinc  white  is  an  ordinary  white  paint, 
for  example,  increases  the  bulk  per 
pound  anywhere  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per 
cent,  according  to  the  proportion  used, 
and  increases  the  relative  ratio  of  oil  to 
pigment  correspondingly.  It  is  here  not 
only  the  quantity  of  heavier  pigment  dis- 
placed by  the  zinc  white,  but  also  the 
increased  proportion  of  oil  that  counts, 
and  it  counts  entirely  against  the  heavy 
pigment.  Perhaps  that  fact  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  violence  of  the 
objection,  which  may  not  be  entirely  un- 
natural. 

From  the  consumer's  point  of  view, 
however,  the  question  wears  a  different 
aspect.  If  of  two  paints  equally  good 
and  costing  the  same  price  per  pound,  a 
pound  of  one  measures  a  gill  while  a 
pound  of  the  other  gives  him  a  full  pint 
of  paint,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  latter 
costs  him  really  only  half  the  price  of  the 
other. 

Outside  the  fact  that  it  adds  to  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  paints,  this  is 
the  chief  factor  in  the  popularity  of  zinc 
white  paints;  they  are  usually  somewhat 
cheaper  per  pound  than  other  white  or 
tinted  paints;  but  on  the  basis  of  bulk, 
which  is  the  only  true  measure  of  rela- 
tive cost,  they  are  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 
cheaper.  Stantox  Dcdley. 

BOWMOXT  FAKMS. 

Bowmont  Farms  make  another  change 
in  their  advertisement  in  this  issue.  They 
offer  several  very  fine  Jersey  bulls,  bred 
from  high  testing  ancestors  of  the  noted 
St.  Lambert  strain.  Also,  some  heifers  of 
the  same  high  character.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  very  fine  and  high-priced  animals 
have  been  purchased  from  Northern 
breeders  by  this  establishment  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  the  pro- 
prietor now  claims  that  there  is  no  better 
bred  herd  of  Jerseys  on  the  continent 
than  the  one  maintained  at  Bowmont 
Farms.  A  feature  of  the  herd  is  the  great 
milk  and  butter  records  of  the  dams  and 
other  ancestors  of  the  breeding  bulls  that 
are  used  in  the  herd.  This,  with  the  fact 
that  no  cow  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
herd  that  does  not  yield  40  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  when  fresh,  makes  the 
standard  of  the  herd  very  high,  and  stock 
bred  from  such  ancestors  should  prove 
very  valuable. 

"Oh, we  had  the  loveliest  arrangement 
at  our  church  society  last  week  !  Every 
woman  contributed'  to  the  missionary 
cause  $5,  which  she  earned  herself  by 
hard  work."  "  How  did  you  get  yours?' 
"  From  my  husband."  "I  shouldn't  call 
that  earning  it  yourself  by  hard  work." 
"You  don't  know  mv  husband.'' 


OP^ZED,,A^ 


jtFI RE  &  MARINE);! 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

ASSETS,     -    $800,000. 


oir  ctors  : 

Wm.  H.  Palmer,  D.  O.  Davis, 

E.  B.  Addison,  Wm.  Josiah  Leake. 

W.  Otto  Nolting. 


WM.  H.  PALMER, 
W.  H.  MCCARTHY. 


President. 
Secretary. 


Are  You  Deaf?? 


-  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARINC 
are  now  rvr.lBLE  by  our  new  invention :  onlv  those  bora 
deaf  are  incurable.  HEAD  NOISES  CK1SE  MEDIATELY. 
Describe  roar  case.  Eiamination  and  advice  free. 
Yon  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at  a   nominal    cost. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  ini^'umuo. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

(State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College) 

AT  BLACKSBURG,  VA. 
A  Southern  Institute  of  Technology. 

Thirty  instructors.  Thoroughly  equipped 
shops,  laboratories,  and  infirmary.  Farm  of 
four  hundred  acres,  steam  heating  and  elec- 
tric lights  in  dormitories.  Decree  courses  in 
Agriculture.  Horticulture,  Civil,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering.  vp(. lied  Chemis- 
try and  General  Science.  Shorter  courses  in 
practical  Agriculture  and  practical  Mechanics. 

Total  cost  of  session  of  nine  months. 
Including  tuition  ami  other  fees,  board, 
washing,  text-books,  medical  attendance, 
ml  (195.00.  Cost  to  state  students, 
5.00.  ?Jext  session  begins  September 
21,  KK)0.  For  catalogue  and  other  Information, 
apply  to      1.  M.  McBRYDE,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D..  Pres. 


We  Bind... 

Your  Magazines.  Southern . . 
Planters,  or  any  other  books 

Prices  Low. 
Satisfactory  work  guaranteed. 

«  Job  Printing  Neatly  Executed. 

S,  B.  ADKINS  &  GO, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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Birdville    Poultry    Yards,  r 

Petersburg,  va.  J 

AVe  desire  to  sell  our  whole  stock  r 

in  order  to  make  a  change  in  J 

our  business.  S 

Buff  Leghorns..  | 

Pullets,  hens,  cockerels  and  cocks  J 
one  to  three  dollars. 

Mammoth  White  \ 

Pekin  Ducks..  s 

(Rankin  strain)  two  to  three  dol-  c 

-    lars.     White  Holland   Turkeys,  < 

two  to  three  dollars.  5 

White  Guineas..  \ 

One  dollar  each.  > 

KO-egg  Buckeve  Incubator,  200-  < 

9    egg   Pfairie    State   Incubator,   288  J 

C    Duck  egg  Prairie  State  Incubator,  > 

>    Brooders,  Cutting  Machines,  Bone  c 

J    Mill.  etc.     For  sale  very  low^  at  J 

•     once.  Correspondence  solicited.  5 


B.  P.  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Young  stock  ready  for  Bbipme^t  September 
1st.  All  stock  gau  ran  teed  pure  and  bred  for 
utility.   Correspondence  cheerfully  answered. 

Old  Dominion  j.   h.  SLEDD. 

Poultry  Yards.  Negro  Arm,  Va. 


SILVER  LACED 
WYANDOTTES 

Brt  ed  ng  Cockerels,  75c.  ea. 
Too  (1  male,  2  females),  82.00 
Reduction  made  for  larger 
orders.  High  scoring 
healthy  birds 

Dr.  H.  H.  LEE,  Marmion,  Va. 
Koekbridge  Co. 


Cottage  Poultry  Yards.  ^^^ 

Black  Langshans 

..EXCLUSIVELY.. 

Youngs' ock  now  ready.  Cockerels  from 
$1.00.  Trios  not  akin  Price  according 
to  points.     Eggs  $1.00  per  setting. 

M.  A.  OLNEY,  Coleman's  Falls,  Va. 


MINORCAS  and  HOUDONS.  To  save  feed 
and  room,  I  will  sell  during  the  early 
fall  months  pure  cockerels  and  pullets  at  75c. 
each,  when  shipped,  and  -50c.  when  called  for. 
May  have  also  a  few  Barred  Rock  cockerels. 
These  prices  lor  Sept.  and  Oct.  only. 

A.  6.  Hill,  Huon  P.  O.,  Louisa  Co.,  Va. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

All  ages  and  sizes  cbeap. 
D.  R.  LOVE,    Reedy  P.  O.,  Virginia. 

WANTED 


A  FIRST-CUSS  MM 


To  work  on  stock  farm  and  board 
several  hands.  >T_>ne  but  a  good  man 
need  apply.  JXO.  F.  LEWIS, 

Lynn  wood,  Rockingham  Co,  Va. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  FEEDING. 

Feeding  cattle  is  as  truly  a  science  as 
astronomy ,  but  more  practical.  No  longer 
guess  work.  Know  how  much  cattle 
weigh  when  you  buy  them,  how  much 
you  feed  them,  how  fast  or  slow  they 
gain  in  weight,  and  how  much  they 
weigh  when  you  sell  them — all  accom- 
plished by  the  Stock  Scale. 

M.  W.  (leaky,  Shasta,  O.,  says:  "  Your 
scale  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  market 
to  day,  in  regard  to  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, cheapness  of  erection,  and  for 
convenience  and  accuracy  in  weighing.  I 
wish  to  say  to  any  one  in  need  of  a  farm 
scale  that  the  Osgood  is  the  one  to  pur- 
chase." 


cer 


You  want  a  cheap,  accurate  and  dura- 
ble scale.  This  is  found  in  an  Osgood, 
made  by  the  Osgood  Scale  Co.,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.  So  simple  that  you  can  erect 
tbem.  Tested  to  double  capacity.  Every 
part  interchangeable.  Only  scale  which 
will  weigh  accurately  out  of  level.  Forged 
iron,  steel-lined  hoops,  double  or  com- 
pound beams.  Many  points  which  we 
cannot  mention.  Send  for  our  catalogue 
and  special  price.  No  adn mee  in  price 
on  iwc>, mil  of  trusts.  If  you  know  any 
neighbors  who  need  scales,  it  will  pay 
you  to  help  us  sell  them. 

FOR  HOMESEEKERS. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway  will  sell  regular  Homeseekers' 
Excursion  tickets  to  all  points  in  South 
Dakota,  at  one  fare  plus  $2  for  the  round 
trip,  on  September  18th  and  October  2d, 
L900  This  will  enable  parties  to  visit 
the  Corn  Belt  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
Mitchell,  S.  D  ,  September  26th  to  Octo- 
ber 4th,  1900,  inclusive.  This  exposition  is 
held  to  demonstrate  the  great  agricul- 
tural resources,  wealth  and  possibilities 
of  this  thriving  State.  The  exposition 
is  held  in  a  gorgeously  decorated  corn 
palace,  which  "for  beauty  can  hardly  be 
excelled  anywhere  by  a  building  of  a 
temporary  nature.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  cheap  lands  left  in  South 
Dakota  that  will,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions in  that  State,  rapidly  increase  in 
price,  and  the  holding  of  this  corn 
palace  with  its  many  attractions,  that 
both  amuse  and  instruct,  should  be  an 
opportunity  that  all  land  and  investment 
seekers  should  embrace. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  any 
ticket  aaent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway,  or  address  George 
H.  Heafford,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Chicago. 

Dogs,  unless  led  by  their  owners,  are 
not  allowed  in  the  cemeterv  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, and  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  Span- 
ish, French,  and  English  is  posted  up  on 
the  gate.  The  English  notice  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Noble  mesdames  and  gentleman 
who  may  desire  a  dog  to  follow  in  this 
tomb-yard  will  not  be  permission  unless 
him  drawn  by  a  cable  round  him  throt- 
tle." 


Dorset  Sheep 

Have  a  few  choice  rams 
and  ram  lambs  left.  Only 
good  stock  sold. 

Poultry  Plant for  sale  at 


about  one 
half  cost.  6o  acres  good 
land ;  new  and  convenient 
buildings;  capacity,  iooo 
hens  and  5000  chicks. 

Wishing  to  devote  entire 
time  to  other  departments 
and  matters,  I  offer  a  great 
bargain  to  insureaquick sale. 

GREEN  RIDGE  FARM,  Salem,  Va. 

WALTER  WATSON. 


AKGORA 
GOATS. 


are 
great  ma- 
nure mak- 
ers, and  the  meat  is  the  most  delicate  of  all 
four-footed  animnls  Choice  specimens  at 
reasonable  prices  for  next  sixt .-  days. 

rural  Valley  stock  Farms, 

Geo.  McO.  Blake.  green  Spring  Depot,  V». 

Manager. 


ywvvwA 

ROCK  HILL  FARM.       \ 

....Shorthorns^ 

Poland-Chinas, 

Also  Rose  Comb 

\    Brown  Leghorns. 

\   B.  B.  BUCHANAN,  Brownsburg,  Va. 


WANTED. 

A  Bunch  of  GOOD  SHEEP  For  Cash. 

Also  a  team  of  good,  heavy,  well- 
bred   MARES.      Must  be  good 
workers. 
.  .  .  R.  S.  CAMERON,  Gloucester,  Va. 
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•  -  Filston  Farm 
Jerseys^-^- 

Have  been  bred  for  milk 
for  many  years. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  improving 
the  yield  of  your  herd  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thrifty  bull  calf,  hand- 
some and  fashionably  bred,  write 

ASA  B.  GARDINER,  Jr.,  Manager, 

GLENCOE.   MD 

The  bulls  from  this  farm  have  been 
sold  to  the  verv  best  herds  in  the 
South. 

Also  some  very  fine  Berkshires 
now  ready  for  delivery,  sired  by 
our  imported  Berkshire  Storm 
King;  from  sows  by  Lord  Wind- 
sor, imported;  by  Collegian,  im- 
ported; and  by  King  Longfellow. 

We  mail  a  little  "Book  of  the  Herd  " 
on  regut 


SWIFT  CREEK  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM. 


» 


JERSEY  HEIFERS 

and  BULLS. 


FOR  SALE  AT  HARD  PAN  PRICES. 

Blood  of  the  famous  Stoke  Pogis,  St. 
Lambert  and  Coomassle  blended.  Paying 
special  attention  to  breeding  my  cattle,  I  have 
reached  a  degree  of  excellence  not  surpassed 
by  any  herd  in  the  State.  POLAND-CHINA 
Pigs  always  on  hand.  Write  for  what  you 
want. 

T.  P.  BRASWELL,   Prop.,  Battleboro,  N.  C. 


..We  Offer  a  Fine  Lot  of.. 

JERSEY,  GUERNSEY 
and  DEVON  CATTLE 

~—       FOR  SALE. 

BERKSHIRE  pigs  from  registered  sows, 
by  boars  direct  from  imported  stock. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  Brown  Leghorn 
and  Indian  Game  chickens  now  ready 
Also  Bronze  Turkeys. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO..  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


THOMPSON  &  TRIMBLE, 

SWOOPE,  AUGUSTA  CO.,  VA. 

Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
Shropshire  Sheep. 

.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 


GEORGIA  STATE  FAIR. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  will  appreciate  it  as  a 
special  favor  if  you  will  grant  me  space 
enough  in  your  journal  to  say  that  the 
Georgia  State  Fair  for  the  current  year 
will  be  held  at  Valdosta  October  29-No- 
vember  4.  It  will  be  an  old-time  Agri- 
cultural Fair,  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural 
Society,  on  up-to-date  plans.  The  man- 
agement have  provided  liberally  for  ex- 
hibits in  farm  products,  live  stock,  poul- 
try, etc. 

Valdosta,  a  city  of  7,000  inhabitants,  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  prosperous  wire-grass 
section  of  Georgia,  quite  near  the  Florida 
line.  Magnificent  country,  new  field  for 
exhibitors,  and  inviting  to  visitors. 

Yours  truly,  Maktix  V.  Calvin-, 

Sec'y  Georgia  iState  Agricultural  Society. 

"HUNGER   IS   THE   BEST   SAUCE," 

Yet  some  people  are  never  hungry. 
Whatever  they  eat  has  to  be  "  forced 
down."  There  is,  of  course,  something 
wrong  with  these  people.  By  taking 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  a  short  time  they 
are  given  an  appetite  and  then  they  en- 
joy eating  and  food  nourishes  them.  If 
you  find  your  appetite  failing,  just  try  n 
bottle  of  Hood's.  It  is  a  true  stomach 
tonic  and  every  dose  does  good. 

The  best  family  cathartic  is  Hood's 
Pills. 

ANOTHER  AMERICAN  TRIUMPH. 
'  The  following  letter  has  been  received 
at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  by  Mr  P.  M. 
Sharpies,  manufacturer  of* the  Sharpies 
Cream  Separators,  and  will  give  great 
pleasure  to  thousands  of  Mr.  Sharpies' 
friends  and  users  of  his  machines : 

U.  S.  Department  of  AoRicrLTVRE, 
Blp.eau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Dairy  Division-, 
'    Washington,  D.  C,  August  27, 1900. 
Mr.  P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Penn.: 

Dear  Sir, — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  in- 
form you  that  we  have  just  received 
from  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord,  Chief  of 
this  Division,  and  now  in  charge  of  the 
U.  S.  animal  industry  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  a  partial  report  of 
awards  on  dairv  machinery  and  products 
in  the  U.  S.  Collective  exhibit,  which 
states  that  the  Cream  Separators  sent  by 
you  have  been  awarded  the  gold  medal. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Pearson, 
Acting  Chief  of  this  Division. 

Take  for  your  motto,  "  Put  your  trust 
in  Providence,  but  hustle."  It  is  prob- 
ably as  true  now  as  it  was  in  biblical 
times,  that  "the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills  are  the  Lord's,"  but  if  yon  havn't 
money  to  pay  the  butcher,  you  will  have 
to  go  without  meat,  and  when  you  have 
obtained  the  meat,  don't  forget  that  John 
D.  Rockefeller  owns  all  the  salt,  and  if 
you  want  to  save  your  bacon,  you  will 
have  to  step  around  lively  to  get  tribute 
for  Johnny. 

[From  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.] 
The  man  who  faces  the  present  need 
not  fear  the  future. 


Tamworth  and 
Poland-China 


A  few  nice  PIGS 
for  sale  of  each 
kind,  entitled  to 
registration. 

J.  C.  GRAVES,  Barboursvllle,  Va. 


BELGIAN  HARES 

All  ages  and  sizes  cheap. 
JOHNSON  &  GOODE,  Boydton,  Virginia. 

..ESTABLISHED   1856. 

The  HAYFIELDS 
HERD  of 

FOR  SALE— Four  Bulls  from 
Six  to  Ten  Months  Old. 

WM.  D.  MERRYMAN,       -       -       Cockeysville.  Md. 


HEREFORDS 


WANTED 


To  buz  two  or  three  pure 

Holstein  or  Shorthorn 

HEIFEKS  at  reasonable  figure. 
Address  W.  F.  JACKSON, 

"  Olga  "  P.  0.,  Amelia  Co.,  Va. 

ELLERSLIE  FARMv^. 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

Pure  Southdown  Sheep 

and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

For  Sale.        R.  J.  HANCOCK  &  SON, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

gerksliire  pigs 

FOR.  SALE. 

Entitled  to  registry.     Both  sexes. 
Farmers'  prices 

W.  ELLIOT  HAMMOND,  Mansfield  Farm, 
Goochland  C.  H.,  Va. 

BERKSHIRES 

All  ages — most  of  them  young. 
From  registered  stock  and  are 
choice  animals. 

D.   O.   NOURSE,   Agriculturist, 

.  .  .  Blacksburg,  Va. 

FOR  SALE-One 

Aberdeen  Angus  b»h  can 

21  mos.  old.  Price,  $30.00.  Two  fine 
6  year  old  MILCH  COWS,  fresh  to  the 
pail.  Price,  $30.00  each.  Bargains  in 
this  stock. 

W.  M.  WATK1NS,  Randolph,  Va. 


*s 


JACKS  and  JENNETS 

FOR  SALE. 

FINK  JATKS  a   specialty. 

Write  for  what  you 

want.    Address 

W.  E.  KNIGHT  4  CO. 

NASHVILLE,   TENN. 
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T0BEF0UND( 
^STllDEBAKEH 

"TWE»lTIETHCE|«lTl)By"^oGK0N        <*£> 


F.Q    b 


Description  of  Studebaker  "20th  Century"  Wagon  Box. 


The  above  cuts  of  the  Studebaker  "Twentieth  Century" 
wagon  box  show  at  a  glance  a  number  of  new  features  and  in- 
genious devices  which  are  not  to  be  found  on  boxes  of  other 
makes     To  summarize,  the  most  important  of  these  are: 

Bottoms  built  up  of  na-row  boards  of  long  leaf  yellow  pine 
grojved  and  mat  hed.  Extra  heavy  bottom  cleats,  with 
rounded  ends.  Rivets  and  Bolts  where  others  commonly  use 
nails.  These  features  are  very  important,  insuring  durability 
and  strength. 

Bolster  cleats  braced  both  sides  by  two  cleats  extending 
from  tne  bolster  to  the  bottom  cleats,  taking  the  lurch  of  the 
box  either  way. 

Iron  strips  on  bottom  over  front  and  rear  bols  er  are  of 
sufficient  length  for  the  rivets  to  clear  the  bolster,  obviating 
wear  on  the  rivets. 

Our  new  style  short-turning  rub  Iron,  bolted  on  and  with- 
out cutting  the  sides  of  the  box,  a  distinct  advantage  over  shert- 
turuing  rub  irons. 

Reinforced  Sides.—  Ends  of  sides  are  finished  square,  the 
top  strap  iron  on  both  upper  and  lower  sides  is  bent  over  the 
eorner  at  rear  end  about  three  inches  and  securely  fastened. 
Cleats  holding  end-boards  in  place  are  riveted,  where  others  use 
naUs  only.  The  inside  top-box  cleats  fit  against  the  bottom  box 
Cleats  at  both  front  and  rear  ends  of  box.  and  are  re-iuforeed  by 
an  extra  top-box  cleat  on  the  outside  near  the  rear  end  of 
b  >x,  which  extend  about  eight  inches  over  the  lower  box.  This 
admits  use  of  a  shoveling  board,  if  desired,  also  greatly 
strengthening  the  box.  All  cleats  are  securely  fastened  with 
rivets. 

Prevents  Box  from  Warping  or  Splitting.— The  two  centre 
box  straps  are  placed  on  the  outside  and  hooked  on  top  of  the 
sides  fas  shown  at  "a"  Biff.  3),  and  plates  of  iron  (bi  long 
enough  to  form  a  truss,  but  not  long  enough  to  interfere  with 
shoveling,  are  placed  opposite  on  the  inside  of  the  box,  the 
brace  bolts  and  rivets  passing  thr  -ugh  the  extra  heavy  side 
brace,  strap  and  plate— the  only  box  on  the  market  with  this 
important  feature. 


Locks  and  Strengthens  the  Sides.  — The  top  box  fastener  or 
yoke  rod  is  made  of  %  inch  round  iron.  The  top  forging  (Figs. 
1  and  5)  hooks  over  and  is  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  top  box.  The 
rod  extends  the  full  depth  of  both  boxes,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
under  side  of  the  bed  with  a  foot  iron.  The  advantage  in 
strength  to  the  sides  over  the  short  fastener  is  apparent.  It  is  a 
positive  lock,  simplicity  itself,  and  always  at  hand  when 
wanted. 

The  front  box  rods  are  7-16-inch  round  iron  in  place  of  %-in., 
as  commonly  used.  They  have  a  heavy  shoulder  washer,  and 
are  used  in  connection  with  the  new  style  box  washer  and  self- 
centreing  nut  (Fig.  4),  and  are  fastened  in  pace  by  large  screws. 
Tue  thread  of  nut  is  9-16-inch  long  for  a  7-16-inch  rod.  This 
length  of  thread  insures  against  stripping. 

The  Unwieldy  Box  Rod  Superseded.— The  rearend  of  lower 
box  is  fl  ted  with  a  7-16-iuch  hook  rod,  fitting  into  eye-bolts  with 
tail  nuts  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  This  is  a  simple  yet  very  Ingeni- 
ous device,  having  marked  advantages,  one  of  which  is  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  rod  may  be  uncoupled  and  removed,  with 
wagon  in  any  position,  as  thtre  is  no  rod  to  draw  from  the 
side  of  the  wagon,  ft  will  be  noted  that  the  eye  bolts  have  a 
pi  i  on  the  side  which  prevents  turning  while  tail-nut  is  being 
loosened.    The  eye-bolts  are  threaded  for  a  7-10-inch  nut. 

The  rear  end  of  top  box  is  fitted  with  hooks  riveted  to  the 
cleats,  he  hooks  fitting  into  eye-bolts  with  tail  nuts,  the  same 
as  used  on  the  lower  box  end.    See  Fig.  2. 

Grain  Strips  are  provided  when  desired.  Canvas  strips  with- 
out additional  cost;  but  for  wood  or  iron  strips  an  extra  charge 
will  be  made. 

Our  "Twentieth  Century"  Box,  as  built  with  the  above 
special  features,  has  a  light  appearance,  yet  is  very  strong  and 
substantial,  and  lends  additional  weight  to  our  claim  for  '  The 
Studebaker"  as  The  Greatest  Wagon  of  the  Age. 

STDDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


..STUDEBAKER  WAGONS,  CARRIAGES  AND  HARNESS.. 


I    CHAS.  E.  HUNTER,  Agt.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Also  agencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities. 
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MR.  BOOTH'S  ILLNESS. 

Explained  by  a  Pipe  and  a  Bottle  of 
Whiskey. 

Stories  of  the  intemperate  habit?  of 
the  elder  Junius  Brutus  Booth  are  not 
uncommon,  and  here  is  a  characteristic 
one : 

During  an  engagement  the  business 
and  stage  managers"  had  to  keep  an  eve 
on  him  night  and  day,  and  yet  he  very 
often  succeeded  in "  outwitting  tlieni. 
On  one  occasion,  after  an  unusual  I  v 
serious  and  prolonged  outbreak,  the 
manager  locked  Booth  up  in  his  dress- 
ing-room and  put  the  kev  of  th 
in  his  own  pocket.  The  rear  of  the 
theatre,  like  that  of  almost  all  theatres, 
opened  on  an  unfrequented  alley,  and 
the  great  actor's  dressing-room  was  on 
the  ground  floor  Now,  opening  directly 
into  this  alley  was  a  door,  but  this  door 
was  also  locked  and  the  key  reposing  in 
the  manager's  pocket.  Booth  added  to 
his  diseased  thirst,  however,  an  almost 
devilish  cunning,  and  he  soon  devised  a 
plan  by  which  he  could  obtain  the 
liquor  for  which  he  craved.  Listening 
at  the  door  which  opened  into  the  alley- 
way, he  soon  heard  a  passing  ( 
and  softly  rapped  on  the  panel.  The 
footsteps  lagged  and  then  stopped. 
"What  is  it?"  said  a  voice. 

Booth  knew  the  voice:  it  was,  as  he 
had  hoped,  a  hanger  on  about  the  thea- 
tre, the  sort  of  young  man  we  would 
now  call  a  tongh. 

''Listen,"  said  the  actor.  ''I  will  thrust 
a  bank-note  under  the  door,  and  I  want 
you  to  go  to  the  tavern  at  the  corner  and 
buy  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  a  long- 
stemmed  clay-pipe.  When  you  return  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  want  done." 

The  young  tough  departed  on  his 
errand  and  quickly  returned.  Then  he 
was  instructed  to  thrust  the  long 
of  the  pipe  through  the  key-hole  of  the 
door,  and  slowly  to  pour  the  whiskey 
into  the  bowl. 

As  a  result  of  this  easy  stratagem,  the 
bewildered  stage  manager  found  the 
famous  actor  in  a  drunken  stupor  when 
he  came  to  release  him  in  the  evening, 
and  was  forced  once  more  to  appear  be- 
fore the  curtain  and  to  say  : 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  regret  to  an- 
nounce that  a  sudden  and  serious  indis- 
position will  prevent  Mr  Booth  from  ap 
pearing  onthestaire  to  night." — Frederick 
Sossh/n,  in  the  October  New  Lippincott. 

Mr.  B.  L.  C.  Griffith,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  with  Mr.  Geo.  McD.  Blake,  of  Green 
--.  Va,  established  the  Rural  Val- 
ley Stock  Farms  at  Green  Springs,  Va., 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  Angora  goats, 
died  of  typhoid  fever  last  month  at  his 
home,  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Blake  has 
purchased  the  entire  plant,  and  will  con- 
tinue the  business  as  before.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  flock  and  to  get  a  lift  towards 
paying  out,  he  offers  some  special  induce- 
ment in  lots  of  10  to  50.  Write  him  for 
prices. 

DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our    well    known    advertisers.    M.   B. 

Rowe  A  Co.,  Frederickeburg,  Va..  offer  in 

another  column  a  small   herd  of  choice 

Devon  cattle.   A  bargain  for  quick  buyers. 
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Easy  Harness 
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Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered!  Save 
maoy  times  its  cost  by  improved  appearance  and  in  the  cot 
of  repairs.    Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all  sixes. 

lUdrt'v  STANDAUO  OIL  CO. 


URY  STOCK  F'-A-FiM  9P0P8MS00»a 
■  mi  CTCIII  FDICMlll  CATT1E.  rich  in  the  blood 
III  I  O  I  tIfiHartl  It  (3 1 A IH  of  the  Potest  cows  of  the 
MWkW  ■   kill     I    IllkVinil  breed      a  choice  lot  of  Young 

|   Bulls  and  Heifers,  sired  by  Dry  Alwina  Count  Paul  De  Kol  and  Count  De  Kol 

Metchilde.  from  dams  that  are  large  producers.     Our  herd  is  larger  than  ever 

before,  and  we  will  name  attractive  prices  to  breeders  desiring  the  richest  breeding. 

The  best  is  alwavs  cheapest.     Write  statine  just  what  vou  want.    Also  PLYMOUTH 

ROCK  CHICKENS.  THOS.  FASSITT  &  SONS.Sylmar,  Cecil  County,  Md. 


Registered  Berkshires 

"  MAYOR  OF  BILTMORE "  and "  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  "  at  Head  of  My  Herd. 

I  can  furnish  pig3  from  noted  sows,  '*  F 
'•  Bertha,"  "  Miss  Lin  wood,"  "  Queen  Quality  " 
and  "  Queen  Narka." 

I  also  offer  If  olstein-Friesiaus  (Nether- 
lands, Pietertjes  and  Clothilde),  all  rich,  heavy 
milkers.      All   of   my   cattle  are    magnificent 
specimens  of  the  breed. 
English  Beagle  Dogs,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 
Correspondence  solicited, 

Southern  and  N.  &  W.  Rys.  t.  o.  sandy,  Burkeviiie.  va. 


Hill  Top  Stock  Farm 


OFFERS   FOR    SALE 

A    LIMITED    NUMBER    OF 


SOUTHDOWN  and  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Some  grand  SHROPSHIRE  lambs  of  either  sex. 

A  GRAND  LOT  OF  BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

Young  sows  bred  to  elegant  boars,  and  young  boars  ready  for  service. 

Come  and  see  our  stock,  or  write  for  description  and  prices  to 

H.  A.  S.  HAMILTON  A  CO..  Staunton.  T«. 

Parties  will  be  met  at  train  with  conveyance,  if  we  are  notified  in  time.     We  are 
always  glad  to  thow  our  stock. 


POLAND 


CHINAS. 


TEC'JMSEH    G.      VOL.  XXII  l22>. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  pigs  by  my  fine  young  boars,  •' TECUMSE11  G.' 
and  "MONARCH,"  and  can  furnish  pairs  iot  akin  or  related  to  them  previously 
purchased.  Sows  in  pig  and  young  boars  and  sows  of  all  ages.  Send  to  headquarters 
and  get  the  best  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Poland-Chinas  in  this  State  at 
one-half  Western  prices.     Address 

J.  B.  GRAY,  Fredericksburg.  Va. 
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A  RECORD  OF  SUCCESS. 

Without  going  extensively  into  statis- 
tics it  may  be  stated  that  the"  McCormick 
Company's  output  for  1900  aggregated 
147,000  mowers— one-third  of  the  en- 
tire world's  output.  This  branch  of 
their  business  has  had  an  enormous  de- 
velopment, the  number  of  mowers  made 
as  late  as  18S4  being  but  15,000.  The  1900 
output  of  harvesters  was  i  /  .000.  of  reapers 
20,000,  of  rakes  65,000  and  of  corn  har- 
vesters 20  000.  From  small  beginnings 
of  S  or  10  machines  per  year,  the  Mc- 
Cormick interests  have  grown  to  their 
present  magnitude,  and  they  are  note- 
worthy as  being  pioneers  iu  the  field  of 
harvesting  machines,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  their  pre-eminence 
through  all  the  subsequent  years.  Their 
works  cover  an  area  of  86  acres  and  they 
now  turn  out  300,000  machines  per  year, 
and  15,000  tons  of  twine,  employing  7,000 
workmen.  A  branch  of  the  Chicago 
river  runs  through  them,  by  which 
steamers  may  unload  <  n  the  wharfs  of  the 
company  the  vast  amount  of  material  re- 
quired to  produce  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  machines  annually.  To  the 
large  group  of  buildings  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  machines  has  recently 
been  added  an  immense  twine  plant, 
whereby  the  company  will  manufa<  ture 
its  own  twine  instead  of  purchasing  it  as 
heretofore.  Among  the  materials  used 
in  a  year's  output  are  the  following :  65, 
000  tons  of  eastings,  55,000  tons  of  steel 
of  various  kinds,  800,000  vards  of  cotton 
duck,  40,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  60,000,000 
bolts  and  nuts,  90,000  tons  of  fibre- 

The  company  has  exhibited  at  all  of 
the  great  French  Expositions,  receiving 
the  following  awards  :  Universal  ExpoM 
tion,  Paris,  1855,  Grand  Gold  Medal: 
Universal  Exposition,  Paris,  1867,  Grand 
Gold  Medal;  Universal  Exposition,  Paris, 
1878,  Grand  Gold  Medal ;  International 
Exposition,  Paris,  1S89,  Grand  Prize; 
Universal  Exposition  Paris,  1900,  Grand 
Prize  of  Honor ;  and  also  won  the  gold 
medal  and  first  prize  of  250  francs  in  the 
field  trial  at  C  ulommiers  in  July. 

Surely  this  is  a  record  of  success  of 
which  every  American  may  be  truly 
proud. — Paris  Letter  from  Alvin  H  San- 
ders. United  States  Commissioner  at  the 
Paris  Exposition. 


WOOD'S  SEEDS  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  our  ad 
vertisers,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons 
the  well-known  seedsmen  of  this  city 
have  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  tin 
Paris  Exposition  on  their  exhibits  of 
seeds.  We  congratulate  the  above  firm 
on  their  success. 


PIGS 


Some  of   the    best    bred    in   the 
United  States  at  farmers'  prices. 
ARROWHEAD  STOCK  FARM,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

S.    S.    WOODS.    PROPRIETOR. 


GWSTON    STOCK    F=HR7VY. 


Holstein-Friesian  I  Jersey  Catttle. 

Having  selected  mv  fonndation  stock  from  the  best  I  can  offer  animals  of 
each  breed  of  highest  breeding  and  individual  merit,  at  moderate  prices, 
coniaining  the  blood  of  the  best  families,  and  bred  with  great  care. 

I   am  prepared  to  sell    HOLSTEIN    BULLS,   and    BULL   CALVES    and 
JERSEYS  of  either  sex. 

JXO.  V.  DETRICK,  Somerset,  V». 


JERSEYS  For  Sale 

2  BULLS  fit  for  light  service.  Sired  by  Admiral  St.  Lambert, 
whose  dam,  Flower  of  Meridale,  has  a  record  of  53  lbs  of  milk  per  day, 
and  26  lbs.  11  i  oz.  of  butter  in  7  Jams.  The  dams  of  the  young  bulls 
have  butter  records  of  18  lbs.  8  oz.,  and  17  lbs.  4  oz.  in  7  days. 

Also  some  FINC  HEIFERS,  sired  by  Ethels  John  Bull,  and  in  calf 
to  Admiral  St.  Lambert,  and  bred  from  cows  that  milk  5  gallons  per  day. 

Prices  reasonable. 

pnwnjirMUT  FARMS,  SALEM,  Va. 


A  DEVON  HERD.. 

Thorouehbred    and  a  few  gTades,   in 
good  condition,  about  10  head. 

Cheap,  if  sold  this  month. 

Come  and  see  them 
M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO  ,  Fredericksburg,  Va 


BILTMORE  FARMS, 

BILTMORE,  N.  C. 

HEADQUARTERS   for  the  best  native  and  imported  strains  of 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS,  Large  ENGLISH 
BERKSHIRES  and  STANDARD  POULTRY. 

We  exhibited  at  five  State  Fairs  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  made  a 
record  that  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  breed- 
ing establishment. 

The  BILTMORE  JERSEYS  won  32  Sweepstakes,  5  First  Herd 
Prizes,  3  Second  Herd  Prizes,  44  Individual  First  Prizes,  25 
Seconds  and  6  Thirds. 

BILTMORE  BERKSHIRES  won  18  Sweepstakes,  119  First 
Prizes,  90  Seconds,  and  16  Thirds. 

The  BILTMORE  POULTRY,  won  over  500  prizes,  and  more  firsts 
and  seconds  on  each  and  every  variety  we  breed,  than  all 
our  competitors  combined. 

Send  Quick  for  special  price-lists  of  Berkshires  and  Poultry, 
good  for  one  month. 

apply  to  GEO.  F.  WESTON,  SUPT. 
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CA3TALIA  HEREFORD3 

IMP .    SALISBURY  AT   HEAD   OF   HERD. 

"THEE  BLOOD  THAT  BREEDS  ON." 

MARCH    3rd,   1898,   SALISBURY   "topped"   all  prices  then  recorded  in  the    annals  of 
Herefords  at  auction  in  America  at  the  famous  Sunny  Slope  sale  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

FEBRUARY  27th,  I9OO,  2    SONS  Of  SALISBURY  "topped"  the  bull  offering  on  the 
first  day  of  the  great  Four-Days-Hereford-Sale  at  Kansas  City. 


Stock  for  sale. 


MURRAY   BOOCOCK, 

"CASTALIA,"  KESWICK,  VA. 


A  TRAGEDY  OF   THE   CIVIL  WAR. 
A  Southern  Bride  Killed  by  a  Cannon 

Ball  While  the  Marriage  Ceremony 

was  Going  On. 

Recalling  the  historic  incident  cluster- 
ing about  South  Carolina's  Executive 
Mansion,  Mrs.  Thaddeus  Horton  writes 
in  the  October  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of 
the  shocking  tragedy  that  occurred  there 
toward  the  close  of  the  war.  This  was 
the  death  of  the  daughter  of  Governor 
Pickens  immediately  after  her  marriage 
to  Lieutenant  Le  'Rochelle.  "On  the 
afternoon  preceding  the  evening  of  the 
marriage,  the  Northern  army  began  shell 
ing  Columbia,  but  preparations  for  the 
wedding  continued  Finally,  the  guests 
were  all  assembled  and  the  clergyman 
was  proceeding  with  the  solemn  cere- 
mony, and  had  just  joined  the  right 
hands  of  the  happy  pair,  when,  suddenly, 
there  was  an  awful  crash,  and  a  ball  froin 
the  enemy's  cannon  penetrated  the  man- 
sion and  burst  in  the  middle  of  the  mar- 
riage chamber,  scattering  its  death-deal- 
ing  missiles  in  every  direction.  There 
were  screams  and  heartrending  groans; 
mirrors  crashed ;  the  house  shook  ;  wo- 
men fainted  ;  and  walls  rocked  to  and  fro. 

"  When  the  first  confusion  was  over  it 
was  discovered  that  in  all  the  crowd  only 
one  person  was  injured,  and  that  was  the 
bride  herself.  She  lay  partly  on  the  floor 
and  partly  in  her  lover's  arms,  crushed 
and  bleeding,  pale  but  very  beautiful,  her 
bridal  gown  drenched  with  warm  blood, 
and  a  great  cut  in  her  breast.  Laying 
her  on  a  lounge,  the  frantic  bridegroom 
besought  her  by  every  term  of  tenderness 
and  endearment  to  allow  the  ceremony 
to  proceed,  to  which  she  weakly  gave 
consent,  and  lying  like  a  crushed  flower, 
no  less  white  than  the  camelias  of  her 
bridal  bouquet,  her  breath  coming  in  short 
gasps,  and  the  blood  flowing  from  this 
great,  angry  wound,  she  murmured  'yes' 
to  the  clergyman,  and  received  her  hus- 
band's first  kiss.  A  moment  more  and 
all  was  over. 

"She  was  laid  to  rest  under  the  mag-  j 
nolias,  and  the  heartbroken  bridegroom,  I 
reckless  with  despair,  returned  to  his  I 
regiment." 


HKRF.FOltit  CATTLE. -Calves,  entitled  to  registration,  $75  to  8100.    Grade  Calves  by  "Sir 

Edward  "  $25  to  $40. 
SHROPStMRE  SHEEP Bucks,  one  vear  old  and  over,  $15  to  $20.    Ewes,  one  year  to  three 

years  old,  $10  to  $12.    Buck  Lambs,  July  delivery,  $8  to  $10.    Ewe  Lambs,  July  delivery, $0  to  $7. 
I'ol.AMi-niiM   HOGS — Pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $4  50.    Pigs,  three  months  old,  $7.50.    Pigs, 

flvt  months  and  over,  $0  to  $15. 
M.  BRONZE  TURKEYS.— Toms,  $3.    Hens,  $2.50.    Eggs,  per  sitting  of  12,  when  in  season,  $3. 
MUSOOVT  DUCKS. -Pure  White  Drakes,  $1.25.     Pure  White  Ducks,  75  cents.     Pairs,  $2; 

trios,  $2.75. 

ROUEN  UEESE — Ganders,  $2.50.    Geese,  $2.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  $2.50. 

WILLIAM  L,  Jr.,  No.  21058,  half  brother  of  Axtell,  will  serve  a  limited  number  of  mares  for 
$25  the  season.    Mares  boarded  at  lowest  figures  per  month. 


My  Corn  Crop  is  Ruined 

By  drouth,  I  must  sell  BERKSHIRES  at  a 
sacrifice ;  so  here  goes : 

53  PIGS,  10  to  12  weeks  old,  $4,80  to  $5.00.  4  READY-FOR- 
SERVICE  ROARS,  perfect  pictures,  at  810.00  each.    10  YOlUVCi 

SOWS,  served  by  my  imported  boar,  at  $10  00  each.  3  SECOWD- 
EITTER  SOWS,  at  $15.00  to  $20.00.  Older  and  thoroughly  tested 
sows  at  half  value 


Fassafern  Stock  Farm. 


TIIOS.  S,  WHITE,  Lexington.  V:i. 
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THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  MANNERS. 
Society  Asks  that  He  Behave  Well, 

AND  THEN  HlS  PATH  WlLL  BE  SMOOTn. 

Society  asks  little  of  a  young  man  ex- 
cept to  behave  well.  If  he  be  manly  in 
looks,  if  he  has  a  good  manner,  is  civil  to 
his  elders,  if  he  has  any  little  gift  of  en- 
tertaining— any  "  parlor  tricks  " — if  he 
sends  a  few  flowers  occasionally,  looks 
pleasant  and  is  polite,  his  way  will  be 
smooth  to  success — always  providing  that 
he  is  really  a  gentleman. 

He  never  joins  her  on  a  thoroughfare 
unless  the  friendship  be  an  established 
one  and  only  with  her  permission — nor 
will  he  stand  and  converse  with  her. 

It  is  provincial  to  walk  "  sandwiched  " 
between  two  women,  to  stare,  or  look 
after  any  one  who  has  passed. 

In  public  conveyances  a  man  does  not 
pay  a  woman's  fare  unless  he  is  her 
escort,  except  in  an  emergency,  when  he 
must  ask  if  he  may. 

Introductions  are  rarely  made  in  public 
places  or  conveyances. 

A  man  precedes  a  woman  when  enter- 
ing a  theatre  or  public  place.  In  a  church 
the  lady  goes  first.  He  may  precede  her 
up  a  public  staircase,  but  in  a  private 
house  in  ascending  and  descending,  he 
follows. 

In  picture  galleries,  elevators  in  public 
buildings,  hotel  and  theatre  corridors, 
they  being  thoroughfares,  a  man  retains 
his  hat.  In  a  hotel  he  removes  it  if  wo- 
men are  present. 

If  a  lady  bows  to  a  man  in  a  restaurant 
he  rises  slightly  from  his  seat  in  acknowl- 
edgement. When  he  is  with  a  party,  if 
a  lady  with  her  escort  stops  to  speak  to 
his  friends  he  rises  and  remains  standing 
until  she  passes  on.  He  also  rises  if  a 
man  is  introduced  to  him  when  with  a 
stag  party. 

If  a  bachelor  show  some  little  hospi- 
tality it  adva.i  c  him  much  in  favor.  If 
he  has  attractive  rooms,  or  has  anything 
to  show,  he  may  give  an  afternoon  tea  or 
a  chafing-dish  supper.  Simplicity  is  in 
order.  A  bachelor's  entertainment  is 
usually  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  frolic 
and  his  efforts  indulgently  considered. 

A  bachelor  may  live  where  he  likes 
without  loss  of  social  position,  if  he  be- 
long to  one  good  club,  which  he  may  only 
use  for  the  address  on  his  cards  and  note- 
paper. —  October  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Among  the  new  advertisers  to  be  found 
in  this  issue  is  the  Temple  Pump  Co.  of 
Chicago.  This  well-known  company  is 
now  in  its  forty-seventh  year  of  success- 
ful existence.  The  Diamond  Windmill 
made  by  this  firm  is  noted  for  many 
things,  among  which  is,  that  it  is  the 
only  mill  on  the  market  that  is  rust, 
dust,  sand,  sleet  and  rain  protected.  Our 
readers  are  requested  to  send  for  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  which,  in  addition  to  giv- 
ing all  necessary  information,  will  be 
found  a  rare  specimen  of  printers'  art. 

"  Ma,"  said  a  newspaper  man's  son,  "  I 
know  why  editors  call  themselves  '  we.' " 
"  Why  ?  "  "  So's  the  man  that  doesn't 
like  the  article  will  think  there  are  too 
many  people  for  him  to  tackle." — Tit-Bits. 


«€  BACON    HALL    FARM.  #&#&&&&§&§&& 

"  GOLD  STANDARD,"  DORSET  SHEEP. 

Related  to  Champion  "  Dale,"  heads  Ewe  Lambs.     Ewes  bred  for 

Hereford  herd.  September. 

BERKSHIRES— All  registered  stock. 

Satisfaction,  my  motto.  E.  M.  GILLET,  Verona,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


I  AM  OFFERING   100  CHOICE 

Improved  Chester  White  Pigs 

(All  eligible  to  registry  in  N.  C.  W.  R.) 
Sired  by  5  prize  winning  boars.    Also  beautiful 
SCOTCS  COLLIE  pups. 

ARCHIE  C.  ROPER, 
Lock  Box  122.     Charlestown,  Jeff.  Co.,  W.  Va 


FOR  SALE 

Highlands  Stock  and 
Poultry  Farm 

at  a  very  low  price  and  on  good  terms. 
ChoiceSHROPSHIRESHEEPand  Lambs. 
The   best   POLAND-CHINA,    BERKSHIRE 

and  CHESTER  PIGS. 
Can   furnish  extra  fine    DURHAM    and 

JERSEY  CATTLE  at  farmer's  prices. 

EGGS,  B.  P.  Rock  and  Silver  Wyandotte. 

If  you  want  a  good  home  in  Virginia,  or  good  stock  and  poultry,  apply  to  the 
owner,  E.  B.  WILSON,  Fancy  Hill,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 


Trade-Marks 


'■BLACKLEGINE.' 


"Pasteur  Vaccine" 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

BLACK  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsements 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  cwcago. 

BRANCHES:    St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


i  E/tnwood  Nurseries. 

We  offer  a^splendid  assortment  of  first-class  Wholi 
Root  Home  Grown  Trees  Standard  Varieties., 

f  APPLES,  PEACHES.  PEARS. 

CHERRIES.  PLUMS. 
APRICOTS.  GRAPES. 
QUINCES.   CURRANTS.   GOOSEBERRIE8,   RASPBERRIES.   BLACK- 
BERRIES. STRAWBERRIES,  ETC..  EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREE3  AND  SHRUBS. 
<%.-%.pOLAND  CHINA  PIGS.^*- 

(BRONZE    TURKEYS,    BROWN     LEGHORN  AND^ 
PLYMOUTH    ROCK    FOWLS. 
WRITE   FOR   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
J.  B.  WATKINS  &  BRO.. 

HALLSBORO'.  CHESTERFIELD  CO..VA. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE 

SEAL. 

It  «as  First  Defaced  and  Then  Sink  in 
thb  Savannah  River. 

'The  result  of  the  last  Confederate 
council  of  war  held  at  Abbeville,  South 
Carolina,  in  May,  1865,  was  soon  known 
all  over  Abbeville,  and  the  generals  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  were  kept  busy  for 
hours  signing  honorable  discharges  for 
the  tired  soldiers,  who  immediately  ap- 
plied for  them,"  writes  Mrs.  Thaddeus 
Horton,  in  the  October  Lcidic 
Journal.  "During  the  evening  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin asked  for  a  hatchet,  and  with  it  lie 
defaced  the  Confederate  seal.  About 
twelve  o'clock  the  same  night  the  Con- 
federate partv  continued  their  retreat  in 
the  direction  of  Washington,  Georgia, 
and  while  crossing  the  Savannah  River 
in  the  darkness,  some  one  suggested  that 
the  seal  be  thrown  overboard.  This  idea 
was  at  once  approved,  and  when  the  boat 
reached  mid-stream  it  was  dropped  with 
a  dull  splash  into  the  sandy  river  bed  of 
that  beautiful  Southern  watercourse, 
where  to  this  day,  its  mission  all  ful- 
filled, it  serenely  rests." 

ORIGIN  OF  "  DIXIE'S  LAND." 
This  Stirring  Song  or  the  South  was 

Composed    by    Daniel     Emmett,    the 

Famous  Minstrel. 

The  original  song,  "Dixie's  Land,"  was 
composed  in  1S59  bv  Daniel  Emmett  as  a 
"walk-around"  for  Bryant's  minstrels. 
Mr.  Emmett  frequently  heard  the  per- 
formers in  a  circus  make  the  remark,  "  I 
wish  I  was  in  Dixie."  as  soon  as  the  North- 
ern climate  began  to  be  too  severe  for 
the  tent  life  whiih  they  followed.  This 
expression  suggested  the  song,  "  Dixie's 
Land."  It  made  a  hit  at  once  in  New 
York,  and  was  speedily  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  Union  by  numerous  bands  of 
wandering  minstrels!  In  the  fall  of  1860 
Mrs.  John  Wood  sang  it  in  New  Orleans, 
in  the  burlesque  of  "  Pocahontas,"  and 
before  a  week  had  passed  the  whole  city 
had  taken  it  up.  A  New  Orleans  pub- 
lisher saw  possibilities  in  the  music,  and 
without  the  authority  of  the  composer 
had  the  air  harmonized  and  rearranged, 
issuing  it  with  words  embodying  the 
strong  Southern  feeling  then  existing  in 
New  Orleans.—  October  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Do  you  read  what  people  say  about 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla?  It  is  curing  all 
forms  of  disease  caused  or  promoted  by 
impure  blood. 

Divorce  Lawyer :  "  You  say  you  want 
to  sue  vour  husband  for  divorce  on  the 
ground"  of  infidelity?"'  Woman:  "  Yais, 
sah.  De  misabel  infidel  say  he  doan  be- 
lieve de  whale  evah  swallered  Jonah,  or 
de  animals  went  into  de  ark,  or  nurlin." 
— Judge. 

Visitor—"  And  how  is  the  restoration 
fund  going  on,  Mrs.  Lychgate?" 

The  Rector's  Wife—"  I'm  sorry  to  sac- 
k's going  on  most  unsatisfactorily.  We've 
tried  every  conceivable  meanB  of  getting 
the  monev  honestly,  and  failed,  and  now 
the  rector  says  we  must  try  what  a  basaar 
w'.ll  do."— Punch. 


DIAMOND  GALVANIZED  STEEL  WINDMILLS  and  TOWERS 

V     ,-  THOROUGHLY    TRIED    AHD   !«OX   FOUND   WANTING. 

Ettttt     m  ill-rust.  dust,  sand.sleet 

^~^    and  RAIN     PROTECTED. 


/"NOTHING  IS  CHEAP  UNLESS  WELL  MADE" 

HOUSANDS  IN  OPERATION.  WE  SHIPPED  LESS  THAN  SIO"  IN  RE- 
1ECEDEKTED.   NO   MILL  MADE  WILL  RUN  IN  AS  LIGHT  WINDS-THIS.WITM 
>,ui  f  DETERMINES  EFFICIENCY.  WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  6  AND  7  FOOT  MILLS    EQUAL  IN 
PUMPING  CAPACITY  TO  6  FOOT  MILLS    OF  OTHER  MAKES:  OUR  6  FOOT  EQUAL  TO  10  FOOTiOUP. 


1  SEND   FOR    OUR   ILLUSTRATED  WINDMILL  BOOK. 

This  is  our  47ft  year.  THF  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO    Manufacturers.  Chicago.Ii 


The  Cyclone  Grubber 


ONLY   S3. OO. 


It  is  one  of  the  handiest  tools  on  the  farm. 
Can  be  operated  by  one  or  two  men.  Made  of 
solid  steel,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  takes  up  roots 
and  branches  thoroughly.  Unequalled  for  grub- 
bing out  fence  corners.  Agents  wanted.  Circu- 
lar free. 

J.  G.  O'DONNELL,  Patentee, 

Leon,  Madison  Co.,  Va. 


"  LITTLE  GIANT  "  and  "  PENNSYLVANIA"  PEANUT  PICKERS. 

The  "Little  Giant"  and    "Pennsylvania" 
were  the  first  successful  Peanut  Pickers.  They 
were  leaders  in   1S99.    Have  added  improve- 
ments for  1900.    No  other  machines  so  strong 
and  durable,  do  the  work  so  well  or  so  rapidly, 
require  so  little  power  to  drive  them,  or  are 
so  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  the  various 
requirements  in  successful  operation.     Will 
thresh  Wheat.  Oats.  Rice.  etc. 
astan.  Windsor.  N.  C.  averages  300  bushels  per  day  with  smallest  machine- 
no  do  custom  work  have  bought  the  second  and  third  machine, 
the  time  and  the  means  to  equip  themselves,  make  more  money  ••pulling 
l  any  other  work.    We  have  small  machines  for  individual  work  on  planta- 
tion or  large  machines  for  those  who  wish  to  do  custom  work. 

"The  day  is  near  when  there  will  not  be  a  band-picked  peanut  in  Virginia,  save  only  for 
seed,"  writes  a  customer  who  is  operating  three  of  our  outfits  in  Sussex  county. 
For  free  catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address 

STRATTON    <Sc    BRAGG, 

Hardware,    Machinery    and    Engines, 

PETERSBURG,  VA. 


Dr.  H.  V.  D 
the  Pennsylvai 
Men  who  hav< 
peanuts"  than 


Manufact 
Virgin! 


The  ELLIS  CHAMPION 

Grain  and  Peanut  Threshers. 

The  ELLIS  CHAMPION  has  built 

up  its  own  enviable  reputation  by  the 

quantity  and  quality  of  its  work,  and 

the  durability  and  simplicity  of   its 
J    construction. 
c       Mr.  Otto  Gericke  and  Mr.  Limon  Myers,  of  Dinwiddie,  averaged  375  bushels 

>  per  day  for  several  days  with  the  smallest  machine.     Mr.  Luther  Spiers,  of 

>  .Sussex,  Va.,  who  has  bought  three  of  the  largest  size  to  do  custom  work  with, 
c  says  he  has  used  other  makes  of  grain  and  peanut  threshers,  and  finds  that 
y  none  can  do  as  much  and  as  good  work  as  the  ELLIS,  and  at  such  a  small  cost 
$    for  repairs.    For  i  i  ices,  terms,  etc  ,  address 

>  GEO.  W.  BURGESS,  General  Agent,  Burgess,  Va. 
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The  following  list  of  papers  and  periodicals 
are  the  most  popular  ones  in  this  section' 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  on  whatever 
Journal  you  wish. 


DAILIES.  PR  ce       with 

ALONE.    PLANTER. 

The  Dispatch.  Richmond,  Va *5  00    So  25 

The  Times,  "  "    5  00     5  00 

The  Post,  Washington,  D.  C 6  00      6  00 

SEMI-WEEKLIES. 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Ya 1  00      1  25 

The  Times,  "  "    1  00     1  2.5 

The  World  (thrice-a-week),  N.  Y 1  00     1  25 


WEEKLIES. 

Harpers  Weekly 4  00 

Round  Table 100 

"        Bazaar 4  00 

The  Baltimore  Sun 1  00 

The  Washington  Post 75 

Breeder's  Gazette 2  00 

Hoard's  Dairyman 1  00 

Country  Gentleman 2  00 

Religious  Herald,  Richmond,  Va....  2  00 
Southern  Churchman,    "  "    ...2  00 

Central  Presbyterian,     "  "    ...  2  00 

Christian  Advocate,        "  "    ...  2  00 

Turf  Field  and  Farm 4  00 

Horseman 3  00 

MONTHLIES. 

North  American  Review 5  00 

The  Century  Magazine 4  00 


300 
250 
.  300 
,  300 
.  300 
,  1  00 
.  1  00 
1  00 
.  1  25 
.  100 
.  1  00 


:,  DO 

4  as 

325 

2  60 

3  25 
3  26 
3  25 
1  35 
1  25 
1  31 
1  66 
1  35 

1  35 

2  75 


Seed  House  of  the  South. 


St.  Nicholas  "  

Lippincotts  "  

Harper's  "  

Forum  "  

Scribner's  "  

Frank  Leslies  "  

Cosmopolitan  "  

Munsey  "  

Strand  "  

McClure's  "  

Puritan  "  

Review  of  Reviews 2  50 

Where  you  desire  to  subscribe  to  two  or  more 
of  the  publications  named,  you  can  arrive  at 
the  net  subscription  price  by  deducting  50 
cents  from  "our  price  with  the  Planter."  If 
you  desire  to  subscribe  to  any  other  publica 
tions  not  listed  here,  write  us  and  we  will 
cheerfully  quote  clubbing  or  net  subscription 
rates. 

Subscribers  whose  time  does  not  expire 
until  later  can  take  advantage  of  our  club 
rates,  and  have  their  subscription  advanced 
one  year  from  date  of  expiration  of  their 
subscription  to  either  the  Planter  or  any  of 
the  other  publications  mentioned. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  us  for  any  informa- 
tion desired ;  we  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
correspondence. 

We  furnish  no  sample  copies  of  other  peri- 
odicals. 


I 


TIMOTHY. 

ORCHARD 

GKASS. 

BED  TOP  or 

HERDS  GRASS. 

KENTUCKY 

BLVE  GRASS. 

BAND  If  I. 

GKAS«. 

TALL  »I  t:\now 

OAT  GRASS. 

JOHNSON 

GRASS. 

GERMAN 

MILLET, 

BUCKWHEAT. 

OATS  and 

CANE  SEED. 


"Whatsoever  One  Soweth,  That  Shall  He  Reap.  " 

We  sell    strictly    reliable  FIELD    AXD    GARDEN  SEEDS  of 

every  variety  at  Lowest  Market  rates,  included  in  which 

are  RAGJLAXD'S  PEDIGREE  TOBACCO  SEEDS. 


__WE  ALSO  SELL 


Our  Own  Brands  of  Fertilizers 

For  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Pure  Raw-Bone  Meal,  Nova  Scotia  and  Virginia  Plaster  and 

Fertilizing:  Materials  generally. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  price  our  goods. 
Samples  sent  by  mail  when  desired. 

1016  Main  Street 
"     LYNCHBURC,VA. 


Wm.  A.  Miller  &  Son, 


wm 


Japan  Plums 

And  all  other  desirable  standard  and  new 
varieties  of  PLUMS,  APPLE,  PEACH, 
PEAR  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  Etc. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  TENNESSEE 
PROLIFIC  STRAWBERRY. 

The  Most  Reliable  Variety  Ever  Grownin 
the  South. 

Three  Hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation.    Write  us 
if  you  contemplate  planting.      Catalogues  free. 

AGENTS  "WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

W.  T.  HOOD   «5c  CO. 

OLD  DOMINION  NURSERY,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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A  REBUKE  TO  DANCERS. 

Near  by  to  Thrums  an  old  minuter  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  and  threatened 
the  terrors  of  the  law  on  all  who  should 
appear  at  a  ball  to  be  given  within  the 
shadow  of  his  kirk.  One  elder,  primed 
bv  his  young  folks,  expostulated,  remind- 
ing the'  minister  that  David  danced  and 
that  Miriam  danced. 

There  was  seemingly  silent  acquies 
cence.  But  the  following  Sunday  the 
old  man  eloquent  in  his  might,  as  he 
banged  Bible  and  pulpit  alternately, 
shouted  in  stentorian  tones,  "David  did 
dance,  and  Miriam  did  dance,  but  the 
Bible  nowhere  savs  "  Let  there  be  promh 
cuous  dancing!"— M.  E.Leicester  Addis, 
in  the  October  "  New  Lippincott. 

THE  WAY  TO  MAKE  CHESTNUT 
SALAD. 
To  make  chestnut  salad  shell  a  pint  of 
large,  solid  chestnuts;  throw  them  into 
boiling  water  for  five  minutes,  and  re- 
move the  brown  skins;  then  boil  or 
steam  until  tender.  AY  hen  they  are  boil- 
ing put  into  a  bowl  a  saltspoonful  of  salt, 
a  dash  of  black  pepper,  one  onion  sliced 
very  thin;  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil,  rubbing  all  the  while,  and  then 
two  taWespoonfuls  of  tarragon  vinegar. 
Pour  this  over  the  chestnuts  while  they 
are  hot ;  stand  aside  until  very  cold,  and 
serve  on  lettuce  leaves.  Or  the  dish  may 
be  covered  with  finely  chopped  cress.— 
October  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

SWEET  POTATO  CROQUETTES. 
Bake  the  sweet  potatoes  until  they  are 
tender;  then  scoop  out  the  centres  and 
put  them  through  a  vegetable  press.  To 
each  two  cups  of  mashed  potatoes  allow 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
and  a  half  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper; 
mix  thoroughly.  Form  into  cylinders, 
dip  in  egg,  then  in  breadcrumbs  and  fry 
in  smoking-hot  fat.— October  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Do  not  fret  over  uncertainties  and  dis- 
appointments.   They  are  inevitable. 
The  chickens  fattened  for  the  priest, 

Are  captured  by  the  weasles. 
The  children  booked  for  whooping-cough, 

Are  taken  down  with  measles. 
"  When  weariness  with  life  your  spirit 
fills,  ... 

When  deep  disgust  consumes  you  with 
your  lot, 
Draw  some  store  of  comfort  from  the  ills 
You  haven't  got. 

The  common  woes  of  life  are  bad  enough ; 

Misfortunes  fall  as  easy  as  the  dew, 
And  still  for  every  morning's  steak  that's 
tough 

Tliere  might  be  two. 

Oh  trust  me— better  not  make  ado 

At  the  few  miseries  of  our  common  lot ; 
There's  millions  of  'em— if  you  only 
knew 

You  havent  got. 

[From  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.] 
Waiting  for  the  office  to  seek  the  man 
is  all  very  well,  but  he  who  stays  out  of 
politics  never  becomes  President. 


Why  Pay  Enormous  Prices 

for  your  Cooking  Stove  or 
Range,  when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  the  Factory  and 
save  one  third  of  the  cost? 

Write  for  Catalogue  and 
full  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
celebrated    F  I  T  Z     LEE 

COOKING    STOVES. 

Address  SOUTHERN  STOVE  WORKS, 

815  to  827  North  Seventeenth  Street, 

RICHMOND,  ^T\. 


Headquarters  for 
Nursery  Stock. 


S     WHOLESALE 
<  AND 

/  RETAIL. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  dealers'  orders. 

ALL.   STOCK   TRUE    TO   NAME. 


Apples,  Nectarines, 

Pears,  Cherry, 

Peach,  Quinces, 

Plum,  Almonds, 

Apricots, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  for  Hedging 


Pecans,  Ornamental  and 

Chestnuts,  Shade  Trees, 

Walnuts,  Evergreens, 

Small  Fruits.  Roses,  Etc. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
..AGENTS    WANTED.. 

FRANKLIN   DAVIS  NURSERY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHARTERED    1870. 


Merchants  National  Bank 


OP    RICHMOND.    VA. 

Designated  Depository  of  the  United  States,  City  oJ 
Richmond  and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Being  the  Largest  Depository  for  Banks  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  this  Bank  offers  superior  facilities  for 
direct  and  quick  collections. 


JNO.  P.  BRANCH, 

President. 


JNO.  K.  BRANCH, 

Vice-President. 


Capital  Stock,  $200,00* 

Surplus  and  Profits,  $375,000 


JOHN  P.  GLENN, 

Cashier. 


Directohs.— John  P.  Branch,  B.  B.  Munford,  Chas.  S.  StrlngfeUow,  Thos.  B.  Scott,  B.  W 
Branch,  Fred.  W.  Scott,  Jas.  H.  Dooley,  Jno.  K.  Branch,  A.  S.  Buford,  R.  C  Morton.  Andrew 
Plzilnl,  Jr.,  J.  P.  George. 
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LAIDLAW'S 

Extract  of  Pure 

Thistle  Brand.  TobaCCO. 

..SHEEP  DIP  AND  CATTLE  WASH.. 


Put  up  in  i  lb.,  71b.  and  14  lb.  tins.     Price,  30  cents 
per  pound,  free  on  cars  Richmond. 


LAIDLAW'S 

Tobacco 
Powder 

SHEEP  DIP 
AND  CATTLE 
WASH. 

Put  up  in  5,  10,  50 

and  100  lb.  bags. 

Price,   10c.  perjlb. 


Sure  and  speedy  remedies  for  SCAB,  TICK,  LICE  and  all  the  various  forms  of  Vermin  that  infest  live  stock. 

Nicotine  dips  are  fast  gaining  in  favor  with  the  farmer  and  are  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  really  ef- 
fective eradicators  of  vermin  on  all  stock. 

-  READ   WHAT   THE    FOLLOWING   SAY   ABOUT   THEM. ■ 

Mr.  A.  C.  BROWNE,  of  Centre  Cross,  Essex  Co.,  Va.,  writes: 

I  have  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  efficacy  of  your  pure  Tobacco  Extract  and  sheep  Dip  Powder  f'>r  cleansing  cattle  of  lice.  I 
used  both  of  them  on  a  herd'of  young  calves,  and  also  on  old  stock  that  wer.  very  badly  infected  with  lice,  and  after  one  apllcatlon 
thev  were  freed  of  all  the  vermin.  I  feel  sure  in  savins  that  from  the  action  of  it  on  cattle,  that  it  will  destroy  vermin  on  any  kind  of 
stock,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  farmers  who  have  lice  or  other  vermin  on  their  stock,  and  wish  to  get  them  into  a  good 
healthy  condition. 
Mr.  K.  H.  CORNWALL,  Wilton,  Va.,  writes  : 

After  trying  vour  Tobacco  Extract  on  my  flock  of  sheep  and  Angora  goats.  I  have  pleasure  in  slating  that  it  eradicated  all  ver 
min,  and  I  co'nsider  it  a  very  sure  cure  for  lice,  and  all  vermin  on  sheep,  goats  and  hogs.    I  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  farmers 
"who  have  vermin  on  their  stock. 
Mr.  FRANK  H.  HILL,  of  Victoria,  North  Carolina,  writes 

I  find  that  for  lice  on  cattle  it  is  bevond  doubt  the  best  remedy  I  have  ever  tried,  as  also  for  sheep  ticks.  I  have  not  yet  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  test  its  efficacy  for  scab  on  sheep,  but  am  sure  it  is  equally  good  for  that  also. 

We  ask  you  to  give  it  a  trial  and  feel  sure  you  will  not  be  disappointed.     Manufactured  by 

LAIDLAW,  MACKILL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  3400  to  3500  Williamsburg  Aye.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Pedigrees  traced  and  tabulated.     Catalogues  compiled  and  cir- 
culars prepared    Special  attention  given  registration  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  thoroughbred,  trotting  and  other 
breeds  of  horses. 

..FOR  SALE.. 

Fast  Trotters  and  Pacers^ 
Fine  Road  and  Saddle  Horses 

..BY.. 

W.  J.  CARTER  (Broad  Rock,) 

P.  O.  Box  929,  RICHMOND,  VA, 

Correspondent  of.. 

Richmond  Times,  Richmond,  Va. 
Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va. 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  New  York. 

REFERENCES.— Mr.  A.  B.  Gwathmey,  Cotton  Exchange, 
New  York;  Mr.  W.  N.  Wilmer,  of  Wilmer  &  Canfield,  lawyers, 
48  Wall  St.,  New  York  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Buck,  Editor  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  New  York;  Col.  K.  M.  Murchison, Banker, Wilmington, 
N.  C. ;  Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt,  Proprietor  Oneida  Cotton  Mills  and 
Alamance  Farm,  Graham,  N.  C. ,  Col.  B.  Cameron,  Proprietor 
Fairntoah  Stud  Farm,  Stagville,  N.  C. ;  Maj.  P.  P.  Johnston, 
President  National  Trotting  Association,  Lexington,  Ky, ;  Mr. 
Thomas  N.  Carter,  President  Metropolitan  Bank,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Mr.  Jas.  Cox,  Proprietor  Belgravia  Stock  Farm,  Mt. 
Jackson,  Va. ;  Capt.  John  L.  Roper,  Norfolk,  Va. 


..«t  AINSLIE'S.. 

Carriages  and 
Harness 


of  the  finest  makes 
can  be  had  . . . 


Runabout  Wagons 

..A  Specialty.. 

Builders  of  the  best  class  of  CARRIAGES  for 
toivn  or  country.  Our  stock  contains  all 
the  latest  novelties  in  the  Carriage  line. 

Furnishing  Designs  and  Building 
to  Order  our  specialty. 

REPAIRING  and  REPAINTING  at  lowest 
prices,  quality  considered. 

David  A.  Rinslie, 

Nos.  8, 10  and  12  10th  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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THE  BOSS'S  TWEXTY-FIVE  PER 
CENT. 

[From  The  Saturday  Evening  Post] 

It  costs  over  ninety  million  dollars  a 
year  to  govern  New  York,  and  more  than 
naif  of  it  is  paid  out  in  salaries  and  wages. 
No  other  city  in  the  world  can  equal  this 
showing.  In  other  American  municipal 
ities  the  expenditures  are  large  and  the 
returns  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
outgo  ;  but  with  the  worst  that  the  aver- 
age American  city  can  do  it  cannot  begin 
to  equal  the  pace' set  by  New  York. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  average  taxpaver 
would  like  to  get  the  worth  of  his  monev. 
At  present  rates  his  return  is  not  over 
seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
other  twenty- five  cents  represents  all 
sorts  of  things,  including  the  sudden  ac- 
cessions of  local  bosses  to  great  wealth. 

We  read  of  a  thrifty  friar  in  Boac  of 
the  Philippines,  who  raised  money  by  fin- 
ing people  who  were  late  at  church. 
Large  sums  of  money  could  be  raised 
this  way  in  many  American  churches,  if 
the  parishioners  would  stand  it.  And 
the  fine  might  hasten  some  of  the  toilettes, 
or  even  cut  short  the  perusal  of  the  Sun- 
day paper. 

SUGGESTIONS  WORTH  TRYING. 

A  raw  potato  will  remove  mud  marks 
from  black  clothes.  It  should  be  cut  in 
half  and  rubbed  on  the  marks. 

When  washing  dishes  which  have 
held  milk,  riuce  them  out  with  cold  wa- 
ter before  placing  them  in  hot  water. 

The  odor  of  cloves  is  very  unpleasant 
to  red  ants.  If  cloves  are  scattered  in 
the  places  where  the  ants  are  found, 
they  will  disappear. 

Soiled  photographs  may  be  cleansed 
by  sponging  with  ciear  cold  water.  The 
cardDoar.l  mounts  should  be  cleansed  by 
rubbing  with  dry  bread. 

Old  kid  gloves  are  useful  for  many 
purposes.  If  worn  when  ironing  they 
will  preserve  the  hands  and  render  them 
less  likely  to  become  sore. 

Ink  stains  may  be  removed  from  linen 
by  putting  melted  tallow  on  the  mark 
and  then  washing  the  article.  The  iuk 
and  the  grease  will  come  out  together. 

Yellow  stains  left  by  machine  oil  on 
white  material  may  be  removed  by  rub- 
bing the  spot  with  a  cloth  wet  with  am- 
monia, before  washing  with  soap. 

The  French  method  of  making  gravy 
with  roast  meats  is  to  baist  the  roast  re- 
peatedly with  butter.  The  resultant 
rich  juices  are  neither  thickened  nor 
strained. 

Damp  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
prevalence  of  moth  in  many  houses. 
When  the  floors  are  washed  the  carpets 
should  never  be  put  down  until  the 
boards  are  perfectly  dry. 

To  remove  grease  spot  from  wall  pa- 
per, hold  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  over 
the  spot  with  a  hot  flatiron  for  a  few 
minutes. 

A  bottle  of  water  corked,  in  lieu  of 
the  pitcher  and  glass  usually  placed  by 
the  bedside  at  night,  will  be  found  much 
more  convenient  for  the  invalid,  who  de- 
lights in  waiting  on  himself. — Northwest- 
ern Christian  Advocate. 


..THE.. 


IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY, 

1302-1304  E.  Main  St., 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


..Manufacturers  and  Dealers. 


We  are  just  building  anl  finishing 
seven  car-loads  of  stylish  and  reliable 

Buggies  and  Carriages. 

These  we  are  placing  on  exhibition  in 
our  show  rooms,  and  are  offering  these 
guaranteed  vehicles  at  bottom  prices. 


Call  and  see  our  stock.  We  will  send 
illustrations  and  price-list  free  to  all 
applicants. 


The  Ohio  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutter 

For  hand  or  power,  with  or  without 
carrier,  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  strong- 
est on  the  market 

Ideal  Feed  Mil  and  Power  Combined 

For  grinding  corn  and  cob  as  well  as 
shelled  grain. 

Crown  Grain  Drills,  Pennsylvania  Disk 
Drill,  Cane  Mills,  Evaporators,  all  kinds  of 
Agricultural  Implements,  Wire,  Pumps, 
Well  Fixtures,  Harness,  Etc.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  special  low  prices. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  1302-1304  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


*         VIEGIlsriA    DIVISI013".         * 

Farmers  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

A  Fire  Insurance  Association,  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  farmers 
of  Virginia,  under  an  amended  and  well  protected  plan. 

Insures,  against  Fire  and  Lightning,  only  country  property — no  stores  or  unsafe 
risks.  Average  cost  per  year  for  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  $4.00  per  $1000,  in- 
cluding dwellings,  barns',  produce,  &c.  Cost  in  1899,  $2.00  per  $1000.  Amount  of 
property  insured  $250,000.    Estimated  security  in  real  and  other  estate,  $600,000. 


For  further  information,  address, 

MENTION    THIS  JOURNAL. 


CHAS.  N.  FRIEND,   General  Agent. 

CHESTER.   VIRGINIA. 


When  corresponding:  with  advertisers,  always  mention 
The  Southern  Planter. 
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LABOR-SAVING 


Implements  and  Machinery 


Road  Wagons,  Buggies  and  Carts. 


PEERLESS  ENGINES  and  QEISER 
THRESHERS. 

Preferred  by  wheat  growers  for  perfect 
work  and  no  loss.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular  of  new  No.  4  Thresher.  REPAIKS 
for  all  sizes  in  stock. 

THE  QEISER  SAW  MILLS 

Have  no  superiors.       Quality  considered, 
the  cheapest  made. 
A  SHORT  HAY  CROP 

Makes  fodder  valuable.  Prepare  to  utilize 
it  by  getting  a  reliable  Cutter,  all  sizes  of 
which  we  carry  in  stock. 

THE  COMBINED  FEED  MILL  and 
HORSE  POWER 

Is  indispensable  to  every  farmer.  Grinds 
corn,  shelled  or  on  ear,  and  is  a  first-class 
horse  power.  Virtually  three  machines  in 
one. 
THE  HOCKING  VALLEY  CIDER  MILL 
With  wood  crushing  rollers.  Imparts  no 
color  or  taste  to  juice  of  apples  or  grapes. 

FOR  CORN  CULTIVATION 

The  Continental  Disc  Cultiva 
tor  works  both  sides  of  row  at 
once,  and  is  also  a  first-class 
disc  harrow. 

CANE  MILLS  and 
EVAPORATORS. 

Turned  rollers;  steel  shafts; 
brass  boxes ;  encased  gearing. 
Made  of  special  iron  of  great 
strength.  Pans  of  heavy  gal- 
vanized steel  or  sheet  copper. 

The  Hancock  Disc 
Plow. 

Guaranteed  to  do  as  much  work,  and  do  it 
better,  with  two  horses,  than  can  be  done 
with  any  other  disc  plow  with  three.  Will 
work  in  any  land,  and  WITH  LESS 
DRAFT  than  that  of  ANY  TWO-HORSE 
PLOW. 

IMPLEMENTS, 

MACHINERY  and 

VEHICLES, 

Of  Every  Description. 


Farm,  Freight  and  Log  Wagons. 


THE  WATT  PLOW  CO., 


Franklin  and  15th  Streets, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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HPAIN  YOIIP  I    ANH  and  U8e  AGRICULTURAL 
l/KrtlH     I  UUK   L./-1I1I/  LIME.-     You  will  double  your 


crops.    We  sell  all  sizes 


Farm  Drain  Tile, 

TERRA  COTTA  PIPE.  LIME,  CEMENT,  PLASTER,  FIREBRICKS,  &c. 

Write  for  prices.  WARNER  MOORE  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

EXTENDING  FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE,  AND 
THROUGH  ITS  CONNECTIONS       — 

THE  BIG  FOUR  SYSTEM,  from  Chicago,  St.   Louis,  Peoria,   Indianapolis, 

Sandusky  and  Cleveland  ; 
THE  OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES,  from  Toledo  and  Columbus; 
THE  CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  &  DAYTON,  from  Detroit,  Toledo,  Lima, 

and  Dayton — 


To  STAUNTON,  LYNCHBURG,  CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
RICHMOND,   PETERSBURG,  NORFOLK, 
And  Principal  Virginia  Points. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  C.  &  0.  Ry.,  Washington,  D  C. 


To  clean  plates  and  bowls  which  are- 
thoroughly  saturated  with  grease,  let 
them  stand  for  two  or  three  hours  in  hot 
water  to  which  lye  has  been  added. 

A  cup  of  hot  milk,  a  little  thickened 
milk,  or  hot  drink  of  any  kind  preferred, 
on  walking  in  the  morning,  helps  to  give 
tone  for  the  coming  breakfast. 

A  "  pillow  verse"  from  the  Bible  that 
will  be  restful  and  comforting  should  be 
selected  at  night.  A  hop-ful,  cheering 
one  in  the  morning  starts  the  day  well. 


..FOR  SALE.. 

A  few  White  Minorca 

Pullets  and  Cockerels,  price  $1.  each. 

A  few  Brown  Leghorn 

Pullets  and  Cockerels,  price  $1.  each. 
T.  W.  WOOD,  Richmond,  Va. 


You  tr;iol(,  is  incur- 
able. 

"  I  would  tnke  your  treat- 
ment  if  I  thought  J'ou  could 
cure  me." 

Listen:  You  visit  iue.  I 
will  charge  ,vou  no  fee  until 
I  eureyou.  I  cau't  cure  you 
at  your  home. 

No  bloody  knife. 

No  burning  plaster. 

Write  for  Illustrated  book 
or  Cures.    Address  the 

DR.  I.  SILLS  DAML  SAUITARIUM, 

Richmond.  Va. 


it 


GRASSES  and 


FORAGE  PLANTS." 


(141  pp.) 


*Y  J.  B.  K/LLEBREW, 


A  Well-Known  Authority  on  Grasses  for  the  Southern  States* 

We  will  send  above  excellent  work  FREE  to  all  OLD  subscribers  renewing  for  two 
years,  or  renewing  for  one  year  and  sending  one  new  subscriber — in  other  words,  sending  us 
a  dollar. 

This  most  valuable  book  retails  for  30  cents,  though  we  have  none  to  SELL. 


The  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  Richmond,  Va. 


DISC  HARROWS  and  DISC  CULTIVATORS. 
A  full  line  of  Crashing  and  Grinding  Machinery 

All  goods  guaranteed  first-class. 


Agricultural  Implements  of  Every  Description 

GENUINE  OLIVER  PLOWS  AND  REPAIRS. 

The  SCIENTIFIC  Grinding  Mills. 

Farming  Implements  of  Every  Description 
always  at  lowest  prices. 

nnn'f  pflf  0*0f  V  All  the  merchants 
UUII    I   I  Vlgwl  i  in  town  who  claim 

to  sell  Oliver  Plows  and  Repairs,  only 

sell  the  Imitation.  Bogus,  Cheap  Goods. 

The  only  place  in  Richmond,  Va.,  to  buy 

Genuine  Oliver  Plows  and  Repairs  is  at 

1436-38  E.  Main  St.,  of  Chas.  E.  Hunter. 

CHATTANOOGA  Cane  Mills  and 
Evaporators... 

Ranging  in  size  from  light  one-horse  to 
four  horse.  Correctly  proportioned  ac- 
cording to  mechanical  principles. 
Strong,  light-running  and  the  finest 
finished  Cane  Mills  made.  For  sorghum 
and  sugar  cane. 

BUCKEYE  Force  Pumps,  Lift  Pumps,  Tubular  Well  Pumps,  Spray 
Pumps,  Tank  Pumps  and  Wood  Pumps. 

GRAIN  AND  e  "-  a  a  & 
ERTILIZER  DRILLS 

SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILLS  represent  the  best  value  for  the  mooev  invested.  They  have 
the  most,  perfect  grain  ami  fertilizer  feeds.  Positive  and  sure  in  action,  and  never  fail  to 
sow  the  required  amount  of  both  grain  and  fertilizer.  You  are  sure  of  even  distribution 
of  seed  sown  at  a  regular  uniform  depth.  It  surpasses  the  Hoe  Drill  because  it  will  not 
choke  in  tr-iBh,  and  uerer  bunches  or  breaks.  Superior  Disc  Drills  will  seed  one-third 
more  land  per  day  than  any  other  drill  and  do  better  work.  No  other  drill  wears  as 
long  without  repairs.  There  are  no  removable  gears- no  traps— on  the  Superior.  Money 
spent  for  Superior  implements  represents  a  safe,  profitable  and  permanent  investment. 
They  wear.    They  last. 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
FODDER  CUTTERS, 
FODDER  SHREDDERS. 

Have  larger  capacity  ;  require  less  power;  are  built  stronger. 

Milwaukee  Corn  Huskerand  Fodder  Shredder 

With  Blower  or  Carrier.     Manufactured  in  four  sizes  :   Large  machines  for 
threshermen,  and  small  machiniB  for  fanners'  i  wn  rse. 


:hattanooga 


Special  prices  given  on  STU  DEBAKERand  BROWN 
Wagons,  Buggies  and  Carts. 


SUPERIOR? 


MILWAUKEE  CORN   HUSKER  AND  FODDER  SHREDDER 
With  Blower  or  Carrier. 


ROSS  CUTTERS.     Comple uttll- 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  ON  ANY  IMPLEMENT  WANTED. 


CHAS.  E.  HUNTER,  Nos.  1436-1438  E.  Wain  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


JAMES   G.    HENING.  Manager. 


~[*t\C  New  PoliCV    0fthe-  Northwestern 

Mutual  Life  Insurance 

....  Adopted  August  1st,  1900  (~Omnfini# 

IS    THE  BEST,  MOST  FLEXIBLE,  MOST    EQUITABLE  AND  MOST  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE POLICY  EVER  ISSUED  BY  ANY  COMPANY. 

£  Circumstances  change.     Changed  circumstances  create  unlooked-for  requirements.     The  NEW 

A  POLICY  is  adjustable  to  contingencies  impossible  to  foresee  at  time  of   application.      For  further 

information,  address 

fl-  T.  ARCHIBALD  CARY,  General  Agent,  1201  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


ANGORA    GOATS 


h 

e 

8 

5         "The  Wealth  of  the  Wilderness/' 

Price,  25  Cents  (postpaid). 

This  is  an  interesting  32- page  pamphlet,  compiled  by   GEO.   EDWARD  ALLEN, 

and  will  be  found  to  contain  valuable  information  for  those  contemplating 

raising  Angoras 

^^  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,     Richmond,  Va.  ^g 


Farmers  Must  use  Fertilizers  to  Succeed 

We  offer  them  the  following  Brands,  with  full  confidence  in  their  merits : 

"TRAVERS'  WHEAT  and  GRASS  FERTILIZER," 
"CAPITAL"  BONE-POTASH  FERTILIZER, 

"TRAVERS'  DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE," 
"BEEF,  BLOOD  and  BONE  FERTILIZER," 
"STANDARD"  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE, 
"CAPITAL"  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE. 


|®~We  especially  recommend    ORCHILLA   GUANO  for  GRASS  ot 

CLOVER.     It  makes  it  grow  where  all  other  f.-rtilizere  fail     It  equals 

Raw  Bone,  at  a  much  less  price,  and  makes  poor  land  rich. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.     OTHER  BRANDS  FOR  OTHER  CROPS. 


S.  W.  TRAVERS  &  CO.,  Manufact'rs,  Richmond,  Va. 


Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 


Established   1840. 
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Farm   Management. 


WORK  FOR  THE  HONTM. 

The  long,  dry,  hot  summer  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
fine,  mild,  genial  fall,  and  as  the  result  of  the  general 
rains  which  we  have  had  all  nature  is  revived,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  pastures  and  meadows  is  almost 
spring  like,  whilst  the  trees  are  still  covered  with 
foliage  upon  which  the  autumn  has  not  even  yet 
cast  its  golden  hues,  and  this  in  the  last  week  of 
October.  This  state  of  affairs  is  a  most  fortunate  one 
for  the  farmers  of  the  South,  many  of  whom,  if  No- 
vember keeps  as  mild  and  open  as  October  has  been, 
will  be  able  to  carry  stock  through  the  winter,  which, 
under  other  conditions,  would  have  had  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  such  prices  as  could  have  been  obtained. 
The  growth  of  grass  and  forage  crops  has  been  re- 
markable for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  cattle  and 
stock  of  all  kinds  are  revelling  in  good  grazing,  and 
thus  saving  the  short  yields  of  forage  for  the  later 
winter  months.  Farmers,  at  Thanksgiving  Day,  may 
well  bear  this  in  mind  amongst  other  blessings  for 
which  to  give  thanks. 


The  rains  having  put  the  land  into  good  condition 
for  plowing,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
preparation  for  and  seeding  of  the  wheat  crop,  which 
is  going  into  land  in  fine  condition  where  properly 
worked  for  ensuring  quick  and  even  germination  and 
good  growth  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  Whilst 
seeding  is  generally  later  than  usual,  yet  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  fine  open  weather,  we  look  to  see  the  crop 


go  into  winter  in  good  condition.  The  light  frosts  we 
have  had  make  prompt  seeding  safe,  so  far  as  attacks 
from  the  "fly"  are  concerned.  The  important  thing 
to  observe  now  is  the  most  perfect  preparation  of  the 
land  before  seeding.  Make  the  seed-bed  fine  and  com- 
pact, and  see  that  provision  is  made  by  water- furrows 
and  good  drains  to  keep  the  crop  out  of  water.  Wheat 
never  succeeds  with  its  feet  in  water  during  the  win- 
ter. Whilst  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  in  the 
South  we  shall  be  able  to  much  increase  the  wheat 
acreage,  it  is  yet  desirable  that  we  should  do  so  so  far 
as  compatible  with  a  proper  preparation  of  the  land. 
The  wheat  crop  of  the  world  is  a  much  less  one,  less 
by  200  million  bushels,  than  that  of  last  year,  and  by 
400  million  bushels  than  that  of  1898,  and  the  require- 
ments of  consumers  are  much  greater  than  in  either 
of  those  years,  not  merely  because  of  the  increase  of 
population,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  much  greater 
consuming  capacity  of  a  busy  population,  such  as 
we  now  have.  The  South  should  make  its  own  bread 
grain  at  least,  and,  if  possible,  something  for  sale.  It 
would  do  this  if  only  the  acreage  production  was 
brought  up  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  do  it  with 
profit  and  saving  to  itself.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
this  year  it  has  done  better  in  this  respect  than  in  any 
year  since  the  war,  but  there  is  still  much  room  for 
improvement.  When  we  hear  of  crops  of  thirty, 
forty,  aud  even  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  being  grown 
in  the  South,  and  know  of  our  own  knowledge  of  many 
of  tweuty-five  and  thirty  bushels  being   grown,  we 
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fail  to  see  why  the  Southern  States  should  appear  in 
the  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  among 
those  States  only  making  an  average  of  ten  to  twelve 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Let  an  effort  be  made  this  year 
to  improve  on  this.  The  great  need  is  good  prepara 
tion  of  the  seed-bed.  This  will  do  more  to  ensure  success 
than  more  fertilizer.  As  the  late  Sir  John  B.  Lawes 
pointed  out  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  result  of  his  long 
series  of  experiments  went  strongly  to  shew  the  re 
markable  power  of  wheat  to  forage  for  food  in  well 
prepared  land. 

The  work  of  harvesting  the  corn  and  forage  crops 
should  be  pushed  to  completion  as  fast  as  weather  and 
conditions  will  admit.  Far  too  many  acres  of  corn 
are  left  out  in  the  field,  either  in  the  shock  or  on  the 
stalks  still  uncut,  far  into  the  winter  for  profit  to  the 
grower.  Even  in  this  year  of  short  fodder  crops  we 
see  many  crops  of  corn  from  which  only  the  corn  is 
being  gathered.  The  stalks  and  fodder  are  left  to 
waste  where  they  grew,  or  to  be  harvested  by  stock 
during  the  cold,  raw,  wintery  weather.  Such  feed  is 
of  but  little  value  to  the  stock  eating  it.  It  barely 
keeps  body  and  spirit  together,  and  certainly  results 
in  no  increase  in  value  of  the  stock.  The  nutritive 
portion  of  the  plant  is  wasted  by  weathering  instead  of 
being  carefully  saved  by  the  stalks  being  cut  down  at 
the  roots,  and,  when  cured,  being  shredded  or  cut  and 
stored  under  cover.  When  treated  in  this  way,  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  feed  thus  secured  is  almost  the 
equivalent  of  timothy  hay  and  much  greater  than 
wheat  chaff,  which  so  many  Southern  farmers  regard 
as  a  good  feed  and  carefully  save.  The  Director  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station  says  that  corn  fodder  grown 
in  that  State  this  year  would  be  worth  $40,000,000 
as  feed,  if  all  carefully  saved  in  this  way.  Most 
of  this  large  sum  will  be  lost.  This,  also,  is  true  of 
the  South.  We  "save  at  the  spigot  and  waste  at  the 
bung."  The  extent  to  which  Southern  farmers  waste 
the  products  of  the  crops  which  they  have  labored 
hard  to  produce,  is  a  constant  source  of  astonishment 
to  an  English,  a  French,  or  a  German  farmer.  In  those 
countries,  when  the  harvest  is  completed,  nothing  will 
be  seen  in  the  fields ;  even  the  stubbles  are  raked  with 
the  horse  rake  to  gather  up  the  shattered  straw  and 
blades.  All  is  carefully  saved  and  either  housed  or 
stacked  near  the  barn  and  stable  to  be  converted  either 
into  feed  or  manure.  Until  such  a  system  is  adopted 
here  no  farmer  has  any  right  to  grumble  and  complain 
as  to  the  unprofitableness  of  his  calling.  Were  Armour 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  waste  the  offal  and  refuse  of  the 
carcasses  they  slaughter,  and  sell  only  the  actual  meat 
of  the  animals,  they  would  go  into  bankruptcy  in  a 
few  month's  time.  The  profit  on  their  great  business  is 
almost  entirely  made  out  of  the  careful  saving  of  the 


blood  and  offal  of  the  animals  slaughtered.  So  it  is 
in  almost  all  great  commercial  undertakings.  The 
little  items  saved  are  those  out  of  which  the  great 
profits  are  made.  The  farmer  in  these  days  of  close 
and  world  wide  competition  cannot  expect  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  conditions  affecting  all  business  under- 
takings. He  should  save  all  he  produces,  and  make 
it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  conducive  to  the  pro- 
fit of  the  farm.  In  no  way  is  he  a  greater  sinner 
against  the  inexorable  rules  of  political  economy  than 
in  the  way  in  which  he  neglects  to  carefully  harvest 
and  save  his  corn  crop.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  save 
fodder  crops  of  various  kinds.  We  have  made  ex- 
cellent dry  feed  in  November  from  late  sown  corn, 
sorghum  and  millet.  It  requires  much  more  time  and 
care  to  secure  a  well-cured  article  of  feed  at  this  season 
than  earlier  in  the  fall,  but  when  feed  is  short  this 
time  ought  not  to  be  grudged.  It  will  be  found  easier 
to  give  the  time  and  labor  than  to  find  the  money  to 
buy  the  feed  in  winter. 


Let  all  root  crops  be  dug  or  pulled  before  severe 
weather  sets  in.  and  be  stored  either  in  cellars  or  in 
kilns  or  pies.  They  should  be  dry  before  being 
placed  in  bulk,  or  they  will  not  keep  well,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  allowing  the  moisture  aris- 
ing from  the  sweating  of  the  crop,  which  will  take 
place  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days  after  the  bulk- 
ing, to  pass  off.  This  may  be  done  by  only  covering 
the  kiln  or  pie  with  straw  until  after  the  sweat 
has  taken  place,  and  then  covering  the  straw  with 
earth  to  keep  out  the  frost.  Ruta  baga  turnips  may 
be  safely  left  growing  until  the  end  of  the  month. 
They  are  not  injured  by  even  several  degrees  of  frost, 
and  will  make  more  weight  in  this  cool  moist  month 
than  during  any  other  like  period  in  their  growth. 
If  the  Irish  or  sweet  potato  crops  have  been  affected 
with  blight,  rot,  or  any  other  fungoid  disease,  the 
vines  should  dried  and  burnt,  and  not  be  plowed  down. 
In  this  way  the  spores  of  the  disease  will  be  destroyed. 
If  plowed  down,  they  are  very  apt  to  infect  the  land 
and  the  disease  prove  troublesome  in  the  next  crop  of 
the  same  botanical  family. 


When  all  crops  have  been  saved,  and  wheat  seeding 
has  been  completed,  and  at  all  intervals,  when  oppor- 
tunity serves,  let  the  teams  be  kept  at  work  plowing 
and  subsoiling  the  land  intended  to  be  cropped  next 
year.  The  earlier  this  work  is  done  the  more  likely 
is  it  to  be  beneficial  to  the  crop.  This  comes  about 
from  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  early  breaking 
permits  of  the  entrance  into  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  air 
and  water  at  a  time  when  these  are  warmed  by  the 
atmosphere  and  when  the  soil  itself  is  warm.  This 
promotes  and  increases  the  nitrification  of  the  soil  and 
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continues  the  solvent  action  of  the  ferments,  which 
should  be  always  in  action  in  a  productive  soil.  In 
the  next  place,  it  permits  of  a  larger  storage  of.  water 
in  the  subsoil,  which  when  newly  broken  is  more 
absorptive  than  after  it  has  become  compacted.  Then 
again,  the  earlier  it  is  broken  the  more  time  has  the 
soil  and  subsoil  to  become  compacted  before  the  crop 
is  planted,  and  all  crops,  although  benefitted  by  a  soil 
being  sufficiently  permeable  for  the  roots  to  easily 
penetrate,  yet  equally  require  that  the  soil  around 
those  roots  should  be  sufficiently  compact  to  afford 
good  root  hold  and  a  close  adhesion  of  the  soil  to  the 
rootlets.  The  truth  of  these  conclusions  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  in  numerous  experiments. 
We  a:e  aware  that  in  advising  fall  plowing  we  are 
running  counter  to  the  opinion  of  many,  probably  a 
majority  of  Southern  farmers,  but  we  are  none  the  less 
satisfied  that  we  are  advising  the  course  adapted  to 
secure  the  best  results.  The  contention  of  most  of 
these  farmers  is  that  it  is  waste  of  time  and  labor  to 
plow  in  the  fall,  as  the  winter  rains  beat  and  consoli 
date  the  land  again  so  that  spring  plowing  is  still 
necessary.  Even  granting  this  to  be  so,  we  still  believe 
that  fall  plowing  is  best.  The  great  need  of  all  South- 
ern arable  land  is  cultivation,  the  deepening  of  the 
soil  and  its  seration,  the  admission  of  the  winter  and 
spring  rains  to  the  subsoil,  and  the  making  of  that 
subsoil  porous  enough  to  hold  this  water  supply  for 
the  summer  crops.  In  no  other  way  can  these  ends 
be  secured  except  by  fall  plowing.  There  is  not  time 
in  the  spring  to  give  that  deep  and  perfect  breaking 
and  cultivation  which  the  best  interests  of  the  crops 
demand,  nor  is  there  time  then  for  the  soil  to  be  suffi 
ciently  aerated  to  make  it  a  fit  place  in  which  crops 
can  grow.  On  all,  except  heavy  clay  lands,  this  fall 
plowing  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  the  seeding  of 
some  winter  growing  crop,  such  as  vetches  or  vetches 
and  rye  or  rye  alone,  if  too  late  in  the  season  for 
vetches,  so  that  the  avaliable  plant  food  in  the  soil 
shall  not  be  leached  away  but  be  utilized  by  a  crop 
either  to  be  used  as  green  forage  or  to  be  turned  under. 
A  heavy  clay  soil  may  safely  be  left  unseeded  and 
rough,  to  receive  the  benefit  which  the  winter's  frosts 
will  confer.  These,  though  not  so  powerful  in  their 
effects  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  will  yet  greatly 
ameliorate  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  land. 


the  liquid  manure,  have  them  made  so.  More  than 
one  half  of  the  miuurial  value  of  the  excrement  of 
stock  is  in  the  liquid.  Concrete  floors  are  best  as  they 
last  forever,  and  are  perfectly  tight.  Concrete  is  easily 
made  at  home  from  cement  and  clean  sand  mixed  with 
fine  broken  stone.  Use  one  part  of  cement  to  three 
parts  of  sand,  and  mix  soft  enough  with  water  to 
spread  easily.  This  must  be  laid  down  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  and  spread  level  as  mixed,  as  it  soon 
sets  hard.  A  smooth  face  of  cement  and  sand  alone 
should  be  spread  over  the  rubble  concrete.  Lay  the 
floor  so  as  to  drain  to  one  point  and  carry  the  liquid 
from  this  point  to  the  manure  pit  in  a  drain.  Such  a 
floor  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  year  or  two's  time. 

Have  a  suitable  place  made  ready  to  receive  all  ma- 
nure from  the  different  stables,  sheds  and  pens.  Do 
not  let  this  be  adjoining  any  building  or  where  the 
water  from  the  roofs  will  fall  into  it.  The  site  should 
be  lower  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides,  so  that  all 
liquid  will  be  saved,  and  should  be  either  of  clay  or 
concrete.  In  this  pit  mix  the  manure  from  all  the 
different  kinds  of  stock  as  it  is  made,  except  at  times 
when  it  can  be  at  once  hauled  from  the  stables  to  the 
field  where  it  is  to  be  applied  Mixed  together  in  this 
way  and  kept  moist  with  the  liquid  manure,  it  will 
not  fire  fang  and  become  worthless. 


Let  the  buildings  in  which  live  stock  of  any  kind 
are  to  spend  the  winter  have  a  careful  overhauling. 
See  that  they  are  made  wind,  water  and  weather  tight, 
and  have  a  good  coat  of  lime  wash.  If  this  is  not  at- 
tended to,  it  will  cost  food  to  warm  them  so  that  the 
stock  can  be  comfortable,  and  food  costs  money.  In- 
stead of  warming  the  stables  and  buildings  the  food 
given  should  be  making  milk,  butter,  beef,  meat  and 
eggs.     If  the  floors  are  not  tight  so  as  to  hold  and  save 


See  that  the  fence  and  gates  of  the  barnyard  are 
made  good,  so  that  stock  when  turned  out  for  an  air- 
ing can  be  kept  within  the  yard  and  not  ramble  all 
over  the  farm  punching  the  land  into  holes  and  doing 
damage  to  the  crops. 

Let  good,  high  dry  paths  be  made  from  the  house  to 
the  barn  and  stables,  and  from  one  building  to  another, 
so  that  in  wet  weather  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  wade 
through  mud  and  water  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
stock,  nor  will  dirt  and  filth  be  carried  from  the  yard 
into  the  house. 


Make  good  slatted  or  stone  paths  from  the  house 
to  the  wood  shed,  smoke-house  and  other  domestic 
buildings  adjoining  the  house,  so  that  the  women  folk 
can  go  from  one  place  to  another  in  wet  weather  with- 
out getting  wet  feet  and  carrying  dirt  into  the  house. 
Attention  to  these  seemingly  small  things  will  make 
home  much  more  pleasant  for  all. 

See  that  all  implements  and  tools  not  in  use  are 
brought  into  the  barn  or  under  cover.  Clean  the  dirt 
from  them,  and  give  the  shares  and  blades  and  other 
unpainted  metal  parts  a  coat  of  oil  to  prevent  rusting. 
In  the  winter  on  wet  days  repairs  can  be  made  where 
needed  and  a  coat  of  paint  be  given.  Such  attention 
will  save  many  times  the  cost  of  the  oil  and  paint. 
Neglect  of  implements  and  tools  costs  Southern  farm- 
ers thousands  of  dollars  every  year. 
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SILO  BUILDING. 

Though  late  in  the  year  to  be  of  much  ser- 
vice to  our  readers  just  now  (we  were  unable 
to  secure  the  illustration  earlier),  we  publish 
the  accompanying  illustration  shewing  the 
mode  of  construction  of  the  silos  at  the  Virginia 
Experiment  Station,  at  Blacksburg,  with  the 
following  extract  from  the  specification  for  the 
builder,  in  the  hope  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  keeping  more  than  half  a  dozen  cows, 
and  have  not  a  silo,  will  give  the  subject  con 
sideration  during  the  winter,  and  decide  to 
build  a  silo  to  hold  the  next  year's  fodder 
crops.  A  silo  is  the  cheapest  barn  which  a 
man  can  build,  even  though  he  should  build 
in  the  comparatively  costly  manner  in  which 
the  Experiment  Station  silos  are  built.  A 
much  less  costly  building  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  case  in  this  mild  climate,  but  a  well- 
built  and  well  finished  structure  is  always 
economical  in  the  long  run,  and  much  more 
satisfactory  in  appearance  and  in  use.  The 
specifications  provide  as  follows  : 

The  silos  are  to  be  constructed  with  an  es- 
pecial view  to  making  the  sides  air-tight. 
Foundation,  stone  ;  floors,  earth.  To  be  built 
circular  in  form,  and  be  joined  to  stable  by 
chutes,  as  shown  on  the  drawings. 

Sills. — Sills  to  be  made  of  two  thicknesses 
two-inch  by  six  inch  stuff,  cut  to  required  cir- 
cle in  about  three  foot  lengths.     Lap  and   spike  all 
joinings  and  bed  in  cement. 

Plates. — Plates  to  be  made  of  single  two  inch  by  six- 
inch  stuff,  cut  to  required  circle,  halved,  lapped  and 
joined  only  on  top  of  a  stud,  and  nailed  down  tight. 

Studs. — Studs  to  be  two  inches  by  four  inches,  by  24 
feet  long,  well  toe  nailed  to  plate,  and  spaced  eleven 
and  three  quarter  inches  on  centers.  Take  care  to 
have  all  studs  true  and  straight.  Eafters  to  be 
two  inches  by  six  inches,  and  arranged  as  shown  on 
drawing.  Notch  down  two  inches  on  plate  and  spike 
well  at  all  points. 

Roof  Sheathing. — Eoof  to  be  sheathed  with  one  inch 
by  two  inch  boards,  bent  to  circle,  and  the  boards  laid 
five  inches  from  center  to  center. 

Siding. — Outside  walls  to  be  covered  with  a  course 
of  five  eighths  by  five  and-a  half  inch  ship  lap  siding, 
bent  to  circle  and  nailed  with  two  ten  penny  wire 
nails  at  each  stud.  Inside  studs  to  be  lined,  first,  with 
dry  five  eighths-  by  four-inch  jointed  boards  of  even 
thickness.  Nail  at  each  stud  with  two  eight-penny 
nails.  Over  this,  lay  a  course  of  one  ply  tar  paper. 
Then  lay  a  course  of  dry  T.  and  G.  ceiling,  five-eighths- 
inch  thick  and  four  inch  face;  drawn  down  tight  by 
blind  nailing  with  eight  penny  nails  at  each  stud,  and 
face  nail  with  two  penny  nails  at  each  stud. 

Dormer. — Construct  a  dormer  window  in  roof  of 
each  silo,  as  shown  on  drawing.  Frame  stoutly  to 
rafters  and  provide  a  stout  glazed  sash  and  frame. 
Frame  to  be  made  of  one  inch  boards  with  half-inch 
stop,  three  inch  oak  sill,  one-  by  eight  inch  outside 
casing,  and  one- by  four  inch  inside  casing.     Window 


to  be  three  by  four  feet,  glazed  with  twelve  lights, 
single  thick  glass.  Hang  on  four-inch  butt  hinges, 
and  provide  hasp,  staple  and  padlock  on  outside. 

Doors. — There  shall  be  placed  three  two-  by  four- 
feet  doors  in  each  silo  ;  each  to  be  in  same  vertical 
line,  and  each  opening  into  chute.  These  doors  are 
to  be  made  by  cutting  out  the  inside  lining  ;  before 
cutting  out,  put  on  two  battens  to  each  door,  two  six- 
inch  strap  hinges  to  each  door.  After  this  is  done  the 
door  may  be  cut  out  and  will  fit  snugly.  Place  a  door- 
stop all  round,  thereby  forming  a  rebate  for  the  door 
to  fit  in.  Open  doors  into  silo  or  chute  as  directed  by 
Superintendent  and  provide  hasp  and  staple  for  each 
door. 

Ventilator. — Place  a  ventilator  in  roof,  as  shown  on 
drawing.  Lower  slats  to  be  half  inch  by  six  inches, 
turned  on  augle  of  forty-five  degrees  and  spaced  three- 
inch  centers,  and  wire  gauzed  on  back  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  birds. 

Ventilation. — Walls  are  to  be  ventilated  as  follows  : 
Siding  on  outside  is  to  run  up  and  fit  close  to  roof 
sheathing.  Siding  at  top  and  bottom  to  be  bored  with 
one-inch  holes  iu  a  double  row,  the  holes  being  spaced 
about  three  inches  apart  horizontally.  Cover  with 
bands  of  wire  gauze  to  keep  out  mice. 

(hitter  and  Cornice. — Cornice  will  consist  simply  of 
rafter  ends  and  sheathing. 

Roofing. — Same  general  specifications  as  for  stable 
and  barn  will  apply  for  silo  roofing 
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MANURE  CARRIERS. 

This  illustration  shews  the  manure 
carrier  referred  to  in  the  description 
of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station 
Barn  in  our  last  issue.  It  is  the  most 
compact,  convenient  and  handy  car- 
rier we  have  ever  seen,  and  in  opera- 
tion it  is  most  simple  and  effective. 
The  overhead  track,  of  which  the  end 
is  seen  in  the  illustration,  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  cow  stables,  just 
behind  the  cow  stalls.  It  is  carried 
by  hangers  from  the  roof.  On  this 
track  the  manure  hopper  is  suspended 
and  runs  on  wheels.  By  a  simple 
contrivance  easily  operated  by  one 
man  the  hopper  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  receive  the  manure.  When 
filled  it  is  run  along  the  track  out  of 
the  door  at  the  head  of  the  stable,  and  then,  as  shewn 
in  the  illustration,  the  manure  is  dumped  into  the 
w  gon  at  one  operation  by  simply  pulling  a  release 
spring.  By  the  use  of  this  arrangement  much  hand 
labor  is  saved,  and  if  hauled  to  the  field  at  once, 
only  one  handling  by  fork  is  necessary. 


ECONOMY  IN  FEEDING  PLANTS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

If  the  wastes  of  the  average  farm  could  be  converted 
into  cash  each  year  what  a  difference  they  would  make 
in  the  farmers'  bank  account.  The  trouble  is  though, 
that  not  one  in  ten  knows  how  these  leaks  occur, 
hence  their  stoppage  is  extremely  difficult. 

Economy  in  all  departments  on  the  farm  is  naturally 
the  only  remedy,  but  knowing  when  and  how  to  prac- 
tice the  economy  is  not  the  most  simple  matter  in  the 
world.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  a  farmer 
wishes  to  cut  down  expenses,  the  first  move  he  makes 
is  to  reduce  his  fertilizer  bill.  This  is  the  proper  step 
sometimes,  but  it  will  always  be  worth  a  farmer's 
while  to  make  a  little  investigation  before  taking  such 
a  radical  step.  The  farmer  thinks  that  because  he  is 
spending  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  fertilizers  he 
can  save  that  amount  which  he  considers  extra  ex- 
pense. Now,  if  the  expenditure  of  two  hundied 
dollars  does  not  pay  interest  on  the  investment,  then, 
by  all  means,  cut  it  off.  On  the  other  hand  though, 
if  two  hundred  dollars  produces  an  increase  in  the 
crop  equal  to  more  than  the  outlay,  then  it  would  be 
poor  economy,  or  rather  stupidity,  to  try  to  lop  off  ex- 
pense in  that  direction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
money  would  not  represent  an  expense,  but  should  be 
considered  an  investment  with  strong  chances  of  prov- 
ing profitable. 


What  really  should  be  done  by  every  farmer  is  t° 
try  and  find  out  if  the  money  invested  for  fertilizer  is 
bringing  as  much  profit  as  it  should.  In  other  words, 
endeavor  to  learn  if  he  is  using  the  cheapest  and  most 
available  forms  of  the  three  essential  fertilizer  ingre- 
dients—nitrogen, phosphoric  acid  ami  potash — and 
applying  them  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  and 
proportion  to  produce  the  highest  returns.  These 
points  are  of  great  importance  because  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  very  good  land  may  fail  to  produce  paying 
crops  if  bad  judgement  is  used  in  feeding  the  crops. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  study  the  needs  of  the 
crops  so  far  as  their  requirements  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  are  concerned,  but  is  equally 
important  to  study  the  individual  action  of  each  of 
the  different  forms  of  these  ingredients  on  every  crop, 
and  the  nature  of  the  sources  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived. For  example,  tobacco  needs  nitrogen,  and 
plenty  of  it.  Now,  stable  manure  is  valued  princi- 
pally for  its  nitrogen,  but  if  put  on  tobacco,  stable 
manure  produces  a  heavy  thick  leaf  of  inferior  flavor 
and  poor  burning  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  nitrate 
of  soda,  which  is  a  readily  available  quick-acting  form 
of  nitrogen,  makes  a  clear  leaf  of  excellent  aroma  and 
flavor.  With  Irish  potatoes,  a  somewhat  similar  ex- 
perience is  met  with.  Barn  yard  manure  cannot  be 
safely  used  to  supply  nitrogen,  because  being  a  per- 
fect hiding  and  breeding  place  for  microbes,  which 
produce  "scab"  in  potatoes,  they  bring  about  this 
dreaded  disease.  Truckers,  therefore,  usually  depend 
on  a  chemical  form  of  nitrogen,  like  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  is  pure  and  at  the  same  time  soluble  and  quick- 
acting— two  qualities  of  importance  to  those  engaged 
in  raising  early  vegetables  for  the  market.  Similar 
illustrations  can  be  made  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.     On  oranges,  and  tobacco  for  example,  forms  of 
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potash,  like  mnriate  of  potash,  whii-h  contains  ehlo 
rine,  have  to  be  avoided,  and  sulphate  of  potash  em 
ployed  instead.  With  phosphoric  acid,  care  has  to 
be  taken  that  the  material  is  readily  soluble  and 
available  to  the  plant  at  a  time  when  needed,  other 
wise  the  crop  will  suffer  for  lack  of  nourishment. 
Availability  has  much  to  do  with  regulating  the  size  of 
the  crop.  There  are  times,  especially  during  dry 
weather,  when,  if  the  cro  s  can  get  a  little  digestible 
and  stimulating  food,  it  will  tide  them  over  for  the  time 
being  and  prevent  a  failure.  Nitrogen  is  usually 
called  on  for  this  purpose,  but  as  there  are  a  number 
of  forms,  discrimination  has  to  be  practiced.  Ground 
meal,  leather  scraps,  etc.,  furnish  nitrogen,  but  these 
are  so  slow-acting  that  the  plant  would  actually  starve 
while  waiting  for  them  to  rot  first  in  the  soil  and  then 
become  available.  The  most  soluble  form  of  nitrogen 
is  nitrate  of  soda,  which  acts  almost  immediately,  hence 
can  be  applied  at  those  periods  when  the  crop  is  be 
ginning  to  show  signs  of  lack  of  vigor.  This  gives  it  a 
fresh  start  and  hastens  it  on  to  maturity.  No  farmer 
can  expect  to  get  the  best  returns  from  his  soil,  if  it  is 
in  need  of  plant  food,  without  studying  carefully  the 
properties  and  actions  of  each  of  the  nourishing 
ingredients. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said,  'Fertilizers  are  like  im 
proved  weapons :  They  show  their  full  value  to  those 
who  best  understand  their  use." 

P.  J.  Chbistiax. 


IMPROVING  SWAMP  LAND. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

I  read,  with  much  interest,  the  inquiry  of  Mr. 
W.  T.  Hopkins,  of  Washington  county.  N.  C.  in  yoar 
October  issue,  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Massey.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  location  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  plantation. 
but  think  that  he  is  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  same 
swamp  in  which  my  plantation  is  located.  It  may  be 
therefore,  that  my  experience  will  help  him.  I  had 
on  my  farm  seventy  five  acres  of  laud  where  the  origi- 
nal growth  had  been  cypres*,  poplar,  black  gum,  a 
few  sweet  gums  and  piue.  both  small.  It  was  culti- 
vated for  twenty  years  in  corn,  with  a  few  experiments 
in  cotton,  and  then  it  would  spot  badly  and  yield  only 
about  three  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

In  times  past,  the  laud  has  evideutly  been  burned 
over,  as  in  spots  the  plow  will  ruu  iuto  what  appears 
to  be  a  bed  of  ashes  or  burnt  matter.  This  land  in 
1883  and  1884  yielded  about  fifty  bushels  of  rice  per 
acre,  some  yielding  as  much  as  seventy  five  bushels 
per  acre.  After  that,  the  best  crop  we  could  get 
would  be  about  ten  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 


The  consequence  was  that  no  one  would  cultivate  it, 
and  it  was  turned  out.  and  became  an  eye  sore  and 
disgrace  to  any  place.  In  1S94,  I  began  to  experiment. 
I  broke  up  fifteen  acres  with  a  two  horse  plow,  the 
land  turning  slick,  being  very  light  and  chaffy,  and 
with  no  clods.  I  then  planted  in  cow- peas,  which  I 
picked.  The  next  spring  I  applied  burned  o\ster- 
shells  at  the  rate  of  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  sowed 
in  spring  oats  (here  I  now  know  that  I  made  a  mis- 
take, as  subsequent  trials  show  fall  oats  to  be  the  best). 
After  the  oats  were  cut.  sowed  cow  peas,  and  found 
that,  instead  of  bull  grass,  I  had  a  large  percentage  of 
crab  grass  mixed  with  the  bull  grass  and  peas.  I  then 
applied  another  dressing  of  burned  shell  at  the  same 
rate  and  planted  in  com.  fertilizing  with  two  hundred 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  one  hundred  pounds  of 
kainit  to  the  acre.  Yield,  tweuty -five  to  thirty  bush- 
els of  corn  per  acre.  When  I  laid  by  the  com.  sowed 
peas  in  the  middles.  Followed  with  oats  and  then 
peas,  in  both  ins"ances  cutting  about  one  ton  of  fine 
hay  per  acre.  Then  I  tried  cotton,  fertilizing  with  two 
1  hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  one  hundred 
pounds  of  kainit.  and  fifty  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal 
to  the  acre.  I  find  the  land  constantly  improving. 
This  year  I  have  threshed  thirty  bushels  of  oats  to  the 
acre,  and  from  the  sime  land  cut  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  of  fine  hay.  From  that  part  of  the  land  which 
is  in  co'ton  I  will  pick  nine  hundred  pounds  of  seed- 
cotton  per  acre,  and  will  gather  thirty  bushels  of  corn 
from  that  part  in  corn,  although  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  23rd  of  August  there  was  not  a  good  rain 
on  my  farm,  not  enough  to  start  the  ditches,  ail  they 
have  been  dry  the  season  through.  Iu  July,  before 
the  effect  of  the  drought  was  so  severely  felt,  I  coufi 
dently  expected  eight  to  ten  barrels  of  corn  and  a  bale 
of  cotton  per  acre.  With  a  proper  selectiou  of  seed, 
so  as  to  get  a  variety  of  corn  suited  to  our  climate,  and 
proper  care  of  our  lands,  I  believe  that  we  can  get 
from  all  of  our  swamp  lands  at  least  sixty  bushels  of 
corn  and  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre  under  field  cultiva- 
tion. 

I  am  now  adopting  a  three  years'  rotation  as  fol- 
lows :  Oats  followed  the  same  year  with  peas,  which  I 
cut  for  hay,  and  the  next  year  cotton,  with  plenty  of 
acid  phosphate  and  kainit,  then  corn.  I  believe  that 
after  our  lands  have  been  once  limed  thoroughly,  so 
as  to  take  the  sourne-s  out.  that  it  will  be  best  to  fol- 
low the  so-called  English  plan,  and  apply  a  small 
amount  of  lime  every  two  or  three  years,  instead 
of  large  quantities  at  longer  intervals. 

I  write  from  practical  experience,  and  hope  that  Mr. 
Hopkins  may  find  it  as  greatly  to  his  advantage  as  it 
has  been  to  mine. 

Washington,  X.  C.  Will.  B.  Rodman. 
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HAKE  YOUR  OWN  EXPERIHENTS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  reports  of  the  experiments  of  others  in  differ 
ent  methods  of  tilling  the  soil,  and  in  the  use  of  ma- 
nurps,  and  in  growing  different  crops  or  different  va 
rieties,  have  always  been  only  partially  satisfactory 
to  me,  and  after  obtaining  all  the  advice  and  informa 
tion  possible,  I  have  at  the  same  time  for  many  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  setting  aside  a  certain  part  of 
my  grounds  for  small  practical  experiments  of  my 
own,  and  in  my  own  way. 

There  are  differences  of  soils,  difference  of  opinions 
upon  many  subjects,  and  a  great  difference  in  the 
manner  of  planting,  cultivating,  etc.,  which  a  farmer 
can  only  determine  by  his  owd  practice. 

I  set  aside  sufficient  ground  that  the  different  ma- 
nures will  have  effect,  and  the  different  varieties  suffi- 
cient room,  and  the  different  systems  of  culture  be 
complete. 

First,  I  always  plow  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  and 
cover  under  all  the  manure  and  refuse  I  can  get.  I 
never  burn  anything,  but  make  it  rot. 

Then  in  strips  of  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and 
across  the  field,  so  as  to  cultivate  with  a  mule,  I  plant 
the  different  varieties  of  corn,  potatoes,  cabbage,  cele 
ry,  beans,  greens,  etc.,  and  carefully  cultivate  exactly 
alike  to  determine  which  variety  or  style  of  planting 
— thick  or  thin  seeding — I  prefer.  This  is  to  determine 
varieties. 

To  determine  manures,  I  manure  in  one  way  for 
twenty-five  feet — in  another  way,  the  next  twenty  five 
feet,  and  so  on,  and  plant  the  same  variety  right  across 
these  manured  lots. 

This  indicates  without  further  detail  the  method  in 
general,  and  will  saggest  to  the  farmer  how  to  make 
his  own  experiments,  and  these  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory  and  conclusive  than  those  done  by  others. 

New  Tori:  S.  S.  Botce. 


STRAY  NOTES 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  am  glad  to  see  your  notes  on  liming  land,  for  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  true 
use  of  lime.  There  is  one  point,  however,  that  I 
would  like  to  note.  This  is,  that  a  frequent  and  light 
application  of  lime  is  far  better  than  a  heavy  appli- 
cation at  longer  intervals.  This  is  especially  true 
where  there  is  a  short  rotation  followed,  and  the 
legumes  are  brought  on  the  land  frequently.  I  would 
far  rather  use  15  bushels  per  acre  once  in  three  years 
than  30  bushels  once  in  six  years.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  in  connection  with  the  use  of  lime  is 
the  keeping  up  of  a  feebly  alkaline  condition  in  the 


soil,  which  favors  the  growth  of  the  nitrogen  collect- 
ing microbes,  which  will  not  grow  in  an  acid  soil. 
Then  too  the  presence  of  freshly  hydrated  lime  is 
essential  to  the  rapid  nitrification  of  the  organic 
matter  left  in  the  soil  by  the  legumes.  With  lime  fre- 
quently and  properly  applied,  I  feel  sure  there  would 
be  no  more  "clover  sick"  land. 

Sawdust  as  a  Fertilizer. 
I  have  no  serious  objection  to  what  "Exodes"  says, 
but  I  think  that  a  farmer  can  use  his  labor  and  time 
far  better  than  hauling  sawdust. 

Small  Farms. 

A  small  farm  may  be  the  "  ideal  existence"  for  the 
man  who  wants  to  be  the  head  hand  on  the  place,  and  a 
small  farm  so  situated  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  market- 
garden  may  pay  very  well.  But  in  ordinary  farm 
crops,  forty  acres  and  a  mule  will  furnish  about  as 
slavish  an  existence  as  any  man  need  wish  for.  The 
praise  of  small  farms  we  see  so  much  about,  looks  to 
me  like  very  poor  business.  If  a  man  has  not  capital 
enough  to  manage  a  large  farm,  of  course  he  is  wise 
not  to  atttempt  one,  and  iu  his  ease  the  small  farm  may 
be  best.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a 
large  farm,  carried  on  in  a  business-like  manner,  and 
using  all  the  mechanical  aids  that  such  a  farm  can  use, 
and  which  the  small  farm  cannot,  can  grow  crops  at 
a  lower  cost  than  the  small  farm,  and  can  make  money 
at  prices  that  would  ruin  the  small  farm.  There  is 
room  for  administrative  ability  on  a  large  farm,  and 
men  seldom  make  a  great  deal  of  money  by  their  own 
labor,  but  by  what  they  can  make  on  the  labor  of 
others.  Some  men  are  only  fitted  for  small  affairs 
whil'  others  would  be  cramped  by  small  surroundings. 
The  late  Orris  Browne  would  have  been  "cramped, 
cabined  and  confined"  on  a  small  farm,  but  made  a 
large  plantation  pay  handsomely  and  better  than 
most  small  farms  per  acre.  It  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of 
capital  and  administrative  ability.  Some  men  are 
born  for  the  ranks  and  others  to  be  generals. 

Making  Manure. 
Tour  Sumter  Co.,  S.  O,  correspondent,  answered 
by  Mr.  Boyce,  tells  the  whole  story  in  regard  to  the 
Southern  cotton  farmer,  or  rather  the  majority  of  men 
who  are  growing  cotton  and  imagine  they  are  farm- 
ing. "  Where  are  we  to  get  the  manure  when  a  few 
mules  is  all  our  stock,  and  we  only  raise  cotton?" 
This  is  the  whole  trouble  about  the  so  called  farming 
of  the  cotton  men.  They  are  merely  planting  cotton, 
and  are  not  farming  at  all.  While  all  the  Southern  towns 
and  cities,  of  any  size,  are  depending  on  Chicago  for 
fresh  meat,  and  the  country  all  about  them  can  grow  in 
the  greatest  abundance  the  best  of  food  for  stock,  and 
could,  if  they  tried,  make  the  finest  of  beef,  the  farms 
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have  only  a  few  mules  and  grow  nothing  but  cotton, 
and  depend  on  the  fertilizer  man  rather  than  the  soil 
for  that,  and  when  it  is  made  they  must  sell  it  no 
matter  what  the  market,  for  the  fertilizer  bills  must 
be  paid.  And  the  land  gets  no  better  year  after  year. 
They  grow  nothing  but  cotton,  and  most  of  them  not 
half  a  crop  of  that,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  the 
cotton  planters  are  acting  as  agents  for  the  fertilizer 
makers  and  are  not  farming  at  all.  The  idea  of  a  farm 
with  nothing  but  cotton,  and  no  animals  but  mules, 
and  these  mules  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  cotton  crops 
too,  for  mules  raise  no  colts,  shows  just  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  Southern  farmer  in  the  cotton  country. 
When  he  can  grow  the  finest  hay  in  the  world  from 
the  cow  pea,  and  can  feed  beef  cattle  in  droves  if  he 
would,  he  wonders  where  he  is  to  get  the  manure. 
With  only  a  few  non  breeding  animals,  the  cotton  he 
grows  is  taxed  with  the  very  animals  that  work  it, 
when  he  could  keep  some  mares  and  make  money  out 
of  colts,  even  if  they  were  mules.  Verily,  there  is  little 
hope  for  the  cotton  country  'till  the  men  on  the  farms 
learn  to  farm.  W.   F.   Massey. 


WHEAT  SEEDING. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

At  the  present  writing,  September  27tb,  many 
farmers  in  Georgia  are  sowing  wheat.  There  need  be 
no  undue  haste  in  this  matter,  and  these  farmers  had 
much  better  be  working  over  their  seed  bed  for  two  or 
three  weeks  yet  before  planting. 

I  shall  not  sow  until  after  the  15th  of  October.  Any 
time  from  then  to  the  1st  of  December  will  do  nicely. 
I  prefer  to  wait  until  after  the  first  good  frost,  for 
then  there  is  less  liability  of  injury  from  the  fly,  and 
this  time  can  be  very  profitably  used  preparing  the 
land. 

I  shall  plant  my  wheat  on  a  corn  and  pea  vine 
stubble.  The  peas  were  sown  in  the  corn  at  the  last 
plowing,  and  have  made  a  rank  growth,  as  also  have 
the  crab  grasses.  This  I  have  cut  for  hay,  and  as  the 
stubble  is  too  heavy  to  work  up  well  with  a  cutaway 
harrow,  I  am  replowing  it  shallowly  across  the  rows, 
and  shall  work  the  land  over  about  once  a  week  until 
I  am  ready  to  plant.  Part  of  this  land  I  am  fertilizing 
with  400  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  chemical  fertilizer 
consisting  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  part  I 
shall  leave  unfertilized  in  order  to  note  the  difference. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Walker,  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  this  year  grew 
fifty-eight  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on  three  acres, 
and  an  average  of  fifty  three  bushels  to  the  acre  on 
fourteen  acres.  His  wheat  was  fertilized  with  400 
pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  made  of  half  cotton 
seed  meal  and  half  acid  phosphate.  Such  fertilizing 
must  involve  a  great  drain  on  the  potash  in  the  soil  ; 


and  while  his  land  evidently  contains  a  large  amount 
of  this  element,  it  is  doubtful  how  long  such  a  drain 
can  be  kept  up  without  a  serious  falling  off  in  the 
crop.  I  regard  it  better  farming  to  expend  the  money 
he  has  spent  for  ammonia  in  purchasing  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  While  wheat  undoubtedly  contains 
a  great  deal  of  nitrogen,  still  this  can  be  obtained  very 
much  cheaper  through  the  growing  of  leguminous 
crops. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  the  growing  of  such 
crops  will  do  to  increase  the  yield  of  wheat,  I  will  give 
you  the  experience  of  one  of  my  neighbors.  In  1899, 
he  made  eighteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on  five 
acres.  A  crop  of  cow  peas  was  then  grown  on  the 
land  and  followed  by  wheat  again.  This  year  he 
harvested  thirty-eight  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on 
this  same  land  ;  after  which  he  sowed  it  again  to 
peas,  and  expects  to  follow  with  wheat  this  fall.  The 
only  trouble  with  him  is,  he  has  used  too  little  potash 
on  his  pea  crop,  and  the  growth  of  vines  is  not  what 
it  should  have  been.  His  land  is  of  a  san  y  character 
and  needs  potash. 

If  we  want  large  crops  of  wheat  we  must  grow  large 
crops  of  cow  peas,  and  cow  peas  need  chemical  fertili- 
zers. I  prefer  to  use  the  bulk  of  these  fertilizers  on 
my  pea  crop  to  putting  them  directly  on  the  wheat, 
although  they  will  pay  on  the  latter  crop  also. 

At  the  meeting  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Dublin,  Ga.,  in  August,  while  in  conversation  with 
the  brother  of  the  Hon.  Pope  Brown,  president  of  the 
society,  he  informed  me  that  it  had  paid  them  to  use 
potash  on  wheat,  and,  in  fact,  for  most  other  crops. 
Their  soil  is  of  a  sandy  character,  like  the  majority  of 
the  laud  in  the  lower  part  of  our  State.  On  all  such 
land  potash  always  gives  marked  results. 

Fulton  County,  Ga.  F.  J.  Merriam. 

[Though  too  late  to  be  of  help  to  onr  subscribers  in 
this  State  and  North  Carolina,  this  article  will  be  of 
service  to  our  more  Southern  frieuds. — Ed.] 


COST  OF   PLANT  FOOD. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Before  it  is  possible  to  closely  count  the  cost  of  plant 
food,  we  must  first  plainly  understand  what  plant 
food  is.  The  whole  sum  and  substance  of  this  is,  that 
plant  food  is  the  united  action  of  three  substances — 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Notice  that  it  is 
their  united  action  which  constitutes  plant  food.  Ni- 
trogen alone  cannot  grow  crops,  nor  can  nitrogen  and 
potash,  or  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid — all  three  are 
needed,  working  together.  Further,  these  three  sub- 
stances must  be  in  such  form  or  condition  as  to  be 
soluble  in  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  Shoe  leather,  for 
example,  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  yet 
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it  is  of  little  value  as  plant  food  because  it  is  insoluble 
and  plants  cannot  get  hold  of  it.  Similarly,  potash 
in  particles  of  granite,  mica  or  spar  is  of  little  value. 
Raw  phosphoric  rock  is  also  of  little  practical  use 
under  average  farming  conditions. 

Having  once  clearly  in  mind  just  what  plant  food 
is,  we  will  next  take  up  its  various  forms.  The 
elements  of  plant  food  (nitrogen,  potash  and  phos 
phoricacid),  nearly  always  exist  associated  with  other 
substances  of  little,  if  any,  value  to  growing  plants;  the 
soda  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphuric  acid  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  etc.,  are  fair  examples.  These  mixed  forms 
are  always  used  in  agriculture  because  thev  are  the 
cheapest  sources  of  the  desired  materials,  and  are  sub 
stantially  as  useful  as  the  pure  substances  would  be  if 
applied  to  the  soil. 

The  cost  of  plant  food  depends  on  two  main  points  ; 
the  actual  cost  as  applied  to  the  soil,  and  the  unavoid 
able  waste  through  improper  mixing  of  materials.  In 
the  markets,  nitrogen  costs  iu  one  of  the  best,  because 
the  most  available,  forms  (nitrate  of  soda),  about  15 
cents  per  pound  when  delivered  on  the  soil  ;  potash 
also  in  the  best  form  (German  potash  salts),  costs 
about  5  cents  per  pound  ;  and  phosphoric  acid,  under 
like  conditions  (acid  phosphate),  about  5  cents  per 
pound. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  farmers  to  pay  too 
much  for  plant  food,  and  this  is  true  when  farm  yard 
manure  is  bought.  To  illustrate,  a  ton  of  average 
farm  yard  manure  contains 

10  lbs.  nitrogen,  at  15  cts $1  50 

10  lbs.  potash,  at  5  cts 50 

4  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  at  5  cts 20 

$2  20 

Not  one  of  these  elements  in  the  form  of  farm-yard 
manure  is  worth  as  much  as  available  plant  food  as  if 
in  the  form  of  the  most  available  fertilizer  chemicals, 
yet  the  cost  is  greater.  Very  few  farmers  or  planters 
can  buy  such  manure,  deliver  it  on  the  farm,  and 
spread  it  properly  at  less  cost  than  $3.50  per  ton.  This 
will  serve  to  illustrate  how  necessary  it  is  that  rough 
fertilizer  materials  should  be  valued  before  purchased. 
Of  course  the  manure  made  on  the  farm  is  entirely 
a  different  matter,  as  it  costs  only  the  labor  of  distri- 
bution. At  the  same  time,  keeping  stock  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  manure  rarely  or  ever  pays. 

The  most  frequent  occasion  of  paying  too  great  a 
price  for  plant  food  is  where  the  fertilizer  is  im 
properly  proportioned.  In  broad  terms,  the  plant  food 
needs  of  a  crop  are  pretty  much  those  indicated  by 
the  chemical  analysis  of  that  crop.  For  example,  a 
crop  of  80  barrels  of  potatoes  contains  nitrogen,  30 
lbs.,  potash,  40  lbs.,  and  phosphoric  acid,  10  lbs. 

Suppose  for  this  crop  a  fertilizer  is  used  containing 


4  per  cent,  of  potash  and  8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid, 
(the  nitrogen  for  this  crop  is  supposed  to  come  largely 
from  legumes  clover  turned  under  as  green  manuure.) 
Now,  in  the  use  of  plant  food,  the  crop-making  power 
of  a  fertilizer  is  that  of  its  weakest  element.  If  there 
is  potash  for  10  barrels  per  acre,  nitrogen  for  100 
barrels,  and  phosphoric  acid  also  for  100  barrels,  the 
crop  will  be  only  10  barrels,  as  there  is  no  more 
potash  to  accompany  the  other  two  elements.  For 
such  a  crop  as  cited  above,  1.000  lbs.  of  the  fertilizer 
will  supply  the  necessary  potash,  but  this  quantity 
will  also  supply  80  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  70  lbs. 
more  than  is  required.  The  1,000  lbs.  of  fertilizer 
will  cost  about  $0  00,  of  which  the  waste  phosphoric 
acid  represents  $3  50,  or  more  than  half  the  total  cost. 

In  this  illustration,  the  lines  are  somewhat  finely 
drawn,  but  the  point  is  best  illustrated  thus  The 
farmer  or  planter  may  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  his 
fertilizer  by  going  at  the  subject  intelligently.  The 
analyses  of  various  crops  can  be  obtained  from  almost 
any  Experiment  Station,  and  should  always  be  con- 
sulted before  buying  the  fertilizer  to  be  used  for  their 
production. 

Moore  Co.,  N.  C.  Bryan  Tyson. 


LEGUMINOUS  CROPS  AS  NITROGEN 
PRODUCERS. 

Dr.  Stabler,  of  Maryland,  sends  us  the  following  in- 
teresting article,  read  recently  by  him  before  two  of 
the  county  Granges  of  Maryland.  He  enforces,  by 
example  and  precept,  the  system  of  growing  legumin- 
ous crops,  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  strongly  ad- 
vised. We  commend  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  : 

"  At  the  Rockville  meeting  of  this  grange  last  year 
I  advocated  as  a  general  plan  in  producing  forage  crops 
to  combine  a  legume  with  a  cereal  in  every  case,  and 
to  arrange  for  two  crops  a  j  ear  on  each  piece  of  land, 
so  as  to  attain  the  maximum  of  production  with  va- 
riety of  feeds  and  balanced  rations,  and  at  the  same 
time  improving  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil, 
annihilating  weeds,  preventing  washing,  leaching  and 
evaporation  from  the  soil,  and  storing  up  nitrogen  and 
humus  in  the  soil.  Another  year's  experience  and 
study  has  confirmed  my  faith  in  the  general  applica- 
bility and  usefulness  of  this  plan,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  great  nitrogen 
problem  :  '  How  can  the  farmer,  be  his  farm  great  or 
small,  improve  his  land  and  make  it  support  more 
stock  without  purchasing  nitrogen  V 

"The  writers  who  advocate  balancing  rations  with 
purchased  feed  have  succeeded  in  putting  down  the 
price  of  butter  and  putting  up  the  price  of  bran.  The 
dairyman  certainly  would  like  to  reduce  his  feed  bills, 
even  if  he  could  not  increase  his  stock,  and  the  grain 
farmer  would  like  to  reduce  his  fertilizer  expense  if  he 
could  do  so  without  impoverishing  his  land.  As  I  be- 
long to  the  first  class,  the  dairymen,  I  have  been  chiefly 
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interested  in  practically  working  out  the  problem  for 
the  dairymen  on  the  Atlantic  Slope  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  I  do  not  know  but  the  time  may 
come  when  this  gospel  may  invade  Pennsylvania,  and 
even  the  '  United  States  of  Ohio.'  Throughout  the 
United  States  corn  always  has  been  the  most  produc 
tive  single  crop,  whether  measured  by  pounds  of  grain 
or  tons  of  digestible  uutrients  to  the  acre  of  rich  land, 
but  it  does  not  pay  on  poor  land,  and  the  dairyman 
who  attempts  to  feed  a  herd  of  cows  on  corn  alone, 
even  if  preserved  in  the  best  manner  in  a  silo,  is  forced 
to  consider  two  serious  difficulties :  First,  a  cow  in 
full  milk  requires  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  protein  a 
day  or  she  will  fall  off  in  either  flesh  or  milk,  and  as 
corn  contains  comparatively  little  protein  she  would 
have  to  eat  an  enormous  amount  of  corn  in  any 
form  to  furnish  the  protein  she  needs,  and,  conse 
quently,  on  this  diet  it  is  less  trouble  for  her  to  dry  up 
and  get  fat.  Second,  as  corn  draws  all  its  nitrogen 
from  the  soil  and  requires  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil 
if  grown  alone,  it  soon  exhausts  the  soil  of  humus  and 
nitrates  and  increases  washing,  leaching  and  evapora 
tion  from  the  soil. 

"Again,  corn  needs  a  long  season  to  grow,  and  in 
this  latitude  one  has  to  rush  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  in 
time  to  seed  the  land  to  a  winter  crop,  and  the  winter 
crop  does  not  come  away  in  time  to  plant  corn  again. 
The  first  difficulty,  that  corn  is  not  rich  in  protein, 
may  be  partially  met  by  selection  of  seed  corn.  The 
corn  that  the  Mexicans  use  for  bread  is  nearly  as  rich 
in  protein  as  our  wheat,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  corn  kernel  has  been  much 
reduced  in  quality  by  the  practice  of  selecting  the 
softer  kind  of  corn  for  seed  because  it  is  easier  for  the 
teeth  of  horses  and  hogs  to  grind,  and  because  it  meas- 
ures more  barrels  to  the  acre  than  the  harder  and 
heavier  kind.  An  old  lady  tells  me  that  when  each 
farmer  used  to  have  his  own  corn  ground  at  the  small 
water-mill  it  was  the  practice  to  select  the  heaviest 
and  soundest  flint  corn  to  make  meal  for  home  use, 
and  the  meal  that  one  buys  now  is  quite  a  different  ar 
tide.  At  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  it  was  found 
that  the  percentage  of  protein  iu  the  kernels  of  one 
variety  of  corn  (Burr's  white)  varied  between  7i  and 
16  per  cent.,  and  they  could  tell  by  simple  inspection 
of  a  few  grains  from  each  ear  which  ears  had  a  high 
and  which  a  loiv  percentage  of  protein.  That  one  ear 
of  good,  sound  corn  has  been  found  containing  <)ver  16 
per  cent,  protein  is  very  encouraging,  for  we  know 
that  corn  is  no  exception  to  ttie  law  that  like  produces 
like.  But  as  in  the  production  of  pure  stock  it  is  neces 
sary  to  begin  with  one  or  two  individuals  of  decided 
merit  and  avoid  mixing  and  crossing  till  the  desired 
character  is  firmly  fixed.  This  difficulty  may  be  par 
tially  met,  also,  by  feeding  the  plant  liberally  with  ni- 
trogen. Professor  Attwater,  at  the  Connecticut  Ex 
periment  Station,  found  that  in  every  case  an  applica 
tion  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  to  the  soil  increased  the 
quantity  and  protein  content  of  the  corn  crop.  The 
corn  which  received  no  application  of  nitrogeu  con 
ained  10  per  cent,  protein  (which  is  about  the  usual 
average),  while  the  same  corn  that  received  an  appli 
cation  of  75  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre  contained 
12  per  cent,  of  protein. 

"Striking   results  were  obtained  when   nitrate  of 
soda  was  applied  to  the  grasses,  such  as  timothy,  red 


top,  orchaid  grass  and  brome  grass.  Here  the  protein 
was  increased  from  75  per  cent,  where  no  nitrogen  was 
applied  to  125  where  75  pounds  of  nitrogen  were  ap- 
plied to  the  acre.  Now,  as  Professor  Taliaferro  has 
told  you,  there  is  seldom  less  than  75  pounds  in  the 
soil  of  an  acre  of  land  where  a  good  crop  of  cow-peas, 
clover  or  vetch  has  been  harvested,  and  the  stubble 
and  roots  left,  our  plan  provides  for  producing  not 
only  the  greatest  quantity  of  forage,  but  forage  con- 
taining the  highest  possible  per  cent,  of  protein  in  the 
cereal  plants.  If  we  had  corn  containing  12  per  cent, 
of  protein,  and  clover,  cow-pea  or  vetch  hay  containing 
12  to  15  per  cent. ,  we  need  only  give  the  cow  five 
pounds  of  corn  meal,  12  pounds  of  clover  hay  and  20 
or  25  pouuds  of  cut  corn  fodder  to  niase  a  ration  that 
is  quite  sufficient  for  a  1,000  pound  cow  in  full  milk. 
In  looking  over  a  table  of  the  composition  of  feeding 
stuffs  in  the  'Bulletin  on  Feeding  Farm  Animals,' 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  notice  that  the 
average  for  vetch  hay  is  17  per  cent.,  and  that  it  is 
sometimes  as  high  as  23  per  cent.,  and  that  one  of  our 
native  legumes,  the  beggar  weed  or  flat  pea,  is  the 
richest  of  all  forage  plants  that  yet  have  been  tested, 
containing  8.7  per  cent,  protein  in  the  green  fodder 
and  23  to  27  per  cent,  in  the  hay.  So  that  a  cow  would 
have  to  eat  less  than  five  pounds  of  this  hay  for  each 
pound  of  protein  required.  And  yet  we  are  sending 
to  Minnesota  for  bran,  to  Chicago  for  gluten  meal,  to 
Iowa  for  linseed,  to  Georgia  for  cotton  seed,  and  around 
Cape  Horn  to  Chile  for  nitrate  of  soda,  when  a  native 
plant,  which  we  revile  and  spurn,  if  fostered,  would 
cheaply  supply  the  need.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Ex- 
periment Statiou  (report  for  1897-9i)  in  a  test  of  10 
plats  of  leguminous  plants  the  beggar  weed  or  flat  pea 
produced  the  largest  quantity  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre. 
The  nitrogen  in  the  crop,  tops  and  roots,  was  as  much 
as  would  be  contained  in  1,500  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  acre.  In  this  test  the  cow  pea  was  not  in- 
cluded, because  at  that  station  it  has  not  proved  suc- 
cessful, probably  because  planted  too  early. 

"  Next  to  the  flat  pea  comes  white  clover,  which  is 
another  one  of  our  wild  plants.  It  gathered  nitrogeu 
equivalent  to  over  1,000  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
the  acre.  In  this  test  the  spring  vetch  was  considera- 
bly ahead  of  the  winter  vetch  or  the  Canada  field  pea, 
and  criuisou  clover,  alsike  clover  and  medium  red 
clover  average  about  alike  and  about  the  same  as  the 
spring  vetch,  which  gathered  nitrogen  equal  to  about 
800  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  vetch  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
bulletiu  (No.  105)  from  the  Alabama  College  Station, 
on  'Winter  Pasturage,  Hay  and  Fertility  Afforded  by 
Hairy  Vetch.'  Hairy  vetch  is  considered  an  especially 
valuable  forage  plant  for  the  South,  as  its  culture  does 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  regular  farm  crops, 
and  it  is  valuable  either  as-  pasturage,  hay,  or  a  green 
manure  crop.  Sown  in  September  or  October,  alone 
or  with  winter  oats,  it  furnishes  pasturage  during  the 
following  February,  March,  April  and  May,  and  if  not 
grazed  too  closely  affords  a  cutting  of  hay  from  April 
20  to  May  10.  Its  growth  during  the  winter  months 
serves  to  prevent  leaching  and  washing  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  supply  of  soil  nitrogen.  Specific  direc- 
tions are  given  for  securing  the  growth  of  the  plant  on 
land  where  it  has  not  been  previously  grown  by  the 
aid  of  nitrogeu  inoculations  from  old  hairy  vetch  or 
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English  field  peas  and  by  replanting  on  the  same  laud. 
A  special  study  was  made  at  the  station  of  the  most 
suitable  time  to  cut  hairy  vetch  for  hay  and  for  using 
as  green  manure.  The  cutting  that  was  made  May  2, 
when  the  plant  was  in  full  bloom,  yielded  the  largest 
quantity  of  hay,  which  when  dry  contained  17  per 
cent,  protein  and  6  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  weighed  very 
nearly  three  tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
vines,  roots  and  stubble  from  an  acre  harvested  when 
the  plant  was  in  full  bloom  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  2,571  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 
or  180  pounds  of  nitrogen.  The  total  nitrogen  content 
of  the  plant  increases  with  the  stage  of  maturity. 

"  A  brief  account  is  given  of  growing  corn  on  plats 
where  either  the  entire  growth  of  vetch,  the  stubble  of 
vetch  or  the  entire  growth  of  rye  or  the  stubble  of  rye 
had  been  plowed  under.  The  yield  of  corn  in  1898 
was  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  in  some  instances  100 
per  cent,  greater  on  the  plats  where  vetch  or  vetch 
stubble  had  been  plowed  in  than  on  the  plats  where 
rye  had  been  plowed  in.  There  was  but  little  differ 
ence  in  the  yield  of  grain  whether  the  entire  vetch 
plant  or  only  the  roots  and  stubble  were  left  on  the 
land.  Where  silage  corn  was  grown  the  yield  per 
acre  was  two  and  three  quarter  tons  less  per  acre 
on  the  vetch  stubble  plats  than  where  the  whole 
plants  had  been  plowed  under.  This  superior  yield 
of  silage  corn  was  more  than  offset  by  the  3,600 
pounds  of  vetch  hay  per  acre  obtained  from  the  vetch 
stubble  plat.  This  contained  a  greater  amount  of 
dry  matter  of  better  quality  than  that  in  the  two  and 
three-quarter  tons  of  silage  corn.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  possibility  of  the  plant  becoming  a  weed,  but 
I  would  remark  that  a  weed  which  produces  three  tons 
of  hay  to  the  acre,  that  is  one  third  richer  in  protein 
than  clover  hay,  which  grows  in  the  winter  and  after 
being  harvested  for  hay  increases  the  following  corn 
crop  50  to  100  percent.,  may  have  all  the  room  it  wants 
ou  my  farm.  The  only  crop  with  which  it  could 
possibly  interfere  is  wheat,  and  as  vetch  seed  is  at 
present  five  times  as  valuable  as  wheat  I  would  like  to 
have  plenty  of  it,  even  if  I  had  to  employ  chickens 
to  separate  the  tares  from  the  wheat. 
[to  be  continued.] 


HAULING  MANURE  OUT  ON  THE  GRASS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Repeatedly  have  I  seen  in  agricultural  papers  the 
advice  given  to  farmers  to  haul  the  manure  out  on  the 
grass,  either  on  the  pastures  or  on  the  grass  stubble, 
instead  of  piling  it  up  in  the  barnyard  for  future 
use.  For  farmers  who  do  not  take  good  care  of  their 
mauure,  but  let  it  burn  or  leach  out,  this  certainly  is 
good  advice  ;  bub  where  the  manure  is  well  taken  care 
of,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  understand  what  is  accom 
plished  by  it ;  for  the  benefit  which  the  soil  derives 
from  properly  turned  under  manure  is  so  great  that 
even  the  small  loss  in  the  barnyard,  which  can  never 
be  entirely  avoided,  is  more  than  compensated  for. 
Not  only  does  the  manure,  when  applied  in  the  proper 
state  of  decomposition,  improve  the  physical  condi- 


tion of  the  soil,  but  as  a  source  of  carbonic  acid  which 
is  taken  up  by  the  soil  moisture,  it  helps  to  make  a 
considerable  amount  of  plant  food  available,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  ouly  soluble  in  carbonated 
water.  This  very  important  part  whieh  the  manure 
performs  in  the  soil  is  entirely  lost  when  it  is  spread 
on  the  surface. 

But  irrespectively  of  this,  the  question  arises,  Can 
the  manure  be  spared  ?,  and  to  judge  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  must  say  I  do  not  think  so ;  because  on 
most  farms  where  crops  can  not  be  raised  without  ma- 
nure, there  is  hardly  enough  made  for  the  paying 
growth  of  other  crops,  to  say  nothing  of  applying 
some  of  it  on  the  pasture  or  the  grass  stubble. 

On  all  farms  where  the  soil  is  alternately  laid  out  as 
a  pasture  for  two  or  three  years,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  pasture  is  not  only  considered  as  an  improvement 
of  the  soil,  but  the  pasturage  as  well  as  the  grass  crop 
is  relied  upon  as  a  net  income,  and  very  few  farmers 
would  be  willing  to  spend  any  money  on  it  in  the  firm  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  unless  very  good  reasons  justify 
this  expenditure.  So,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  large  cities,  where,  the  milk  can  be  sold  di- 
rectly to  the  consumers  at  profitable  prices.  In  this 
case  everything  which  will  promote  the  growth  of  the 
grass,  especially  during  the  hot  season,  must  be  done, 
and  if  this  can  be  accomplished  by  top  dressing  the 
pasture  with  good  horse  manure  (cattle  manure  is  ob- 
jectionable to  cows)  it  certainly  should  be  done,  even 
if  the  greater  part  of  it  has  to  be  bought  and  hauled 
from  the  city  ;  or,  if  a  field  has  been  laid  out  in  clover 
and  grass,  upon  which  crop  the  farmer  must  depend 
for  his  hay,  and  the  crop  shows  a  poor  stand,  as  there 
is  nothing  which  can  take  the  place  of  good  manure, 
though  there  may  be  a  good  many  substitutes,  so  there 
is  nothing  which  can  take  the  place  of  well  cured  hay, 
cut  in  time  while  the  stem  is  tender  and  juicy.  As  far 
as  the  nutritive  value  is  concerned,  there  are  a  good 
many  crops  or  mixtures  of  crops  which  may  even  sur- 
pass it,  but  the  digestibility  and  tastefulness  of  fine 
hay,  especially  for  young  stock,  is  unsurpassed,  and 
no  other  crop  possesses  the  pleasant  aroma,  which 
again  is  so  important  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  table- 
butter.  If  the  farmer  depends  for  the  hay  upon  this 
crop,  as  great  many  do,  and  there  are  signs  of  a  failure, 
it  is  perfectly  proper  to  top  dress  this  crop,  and  in  this 
case,  cattle  manure,  though  not  as  good  as  horse  ma- 
nure, may  be  applied  in  winter.  But  these  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  Another  point  which  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  if  the  manure  is  hauled 
out  on  the  grass  stubble  after  the  first  cut  has 
been  harvested,  is  that  most  farmers  depend  upon 
the  pasturage  of  this  field  just  at  that  very  time. 
The  pasturage  gets  very  scarce  in  August  and  the 
early  part  of  September,  and  most  farmers  need  this 
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field,  in  addition  to  the  other  fields,  to  prevent  the 
cows  from  losing  too  much  milk,  so  that  the  applying 
of   manure   on    the    pasture  or  the   grass  stubble   i* 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  so  much  pasture  just  at  a 
time  when   the  farmer  is  most   in  need  of   it.      On 
some  farms,  the  grass  is  cut  twice  the  first  year,  but 
that  can  only  be  carried  out  on  very  rich  land  on  ac 
count  of  the  too  great  impoverishment  of  the  soil, 
which  would  seriously  affect  the  following  pasture.    If 
both  cuts  are  needed,  then  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  l 
have  an  extra   pure  clover  or  grass  crop  taken  as  a 
regular  crop   into  the  rotation.     On  light  and  poor! 
soils  the  giass  is  often  not  cut  at  all,  because  it  would  I 
impoverish  the  soil  too  much,  and,  as  has  already  been  t 
stated,  the  hay  crop  is  provided  for  in  some  other  way. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  hay  crop  and  good  pas 
ture.  the  crop  preceding  the  grass  should  be  heavily 
manured.  If  the  soil  is  weedy,  a  hoed  crop,  such  as 
beets,  potatoes,  coru,  etc  ,  will  answer  best,  because 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  these  crops,  especially 
for  the  root  crop,  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  grass 
crop.  If  the  soil  is  fallowed  or  little  infested  with 
wteiis.  and  beets  and  potatoes  are  grown  only  in  very 
small  quantities — the  corn  having  been  placed  some 
where  else  in  the  rotation — a  leguminous  or  a  mixed 
crop  can  take  the  place  of  the  hoed  crop.  In  this  case, 
manure  should  not  be  too  heavily  applied  in  order  to 
prevent  a  too  rank  growth  of  the  vines;  but  it  the 
soil  is  in  need  of  manure,  phosphates  and  potash  may 
be  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  manuie  for  which  all 
leguminous  crops  have  a  strong  demand.  These  crops 
will  then  be  followed  by  a  grain  crop,  such  as  whe  t, 
rye.  barley  or  oats,  seeded  with  clover  or  grass  in 
spring  or  in  fall,  as  is  customary  in  the  Southern 
States.  H.   Winkelmax. 

District  of  Columbia 


ENQUIRERS  COLUMN. 


Prof.  \V.  F.  Massey  will  reply  to  questions  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Fruit-growing  in  this  column.  Enquiriea 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Raleigh, 
M.  C,  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month,  for  replies  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  month's  issue  of  the  Planter. 


HEMP   EXPERIMENTS. 


Mr.  Boyee  informs  us  that  two  facts  have  been  con. 
clusively  shown  as  the  result  of  hemp-growing  upon 
the  east  coast  the  past  season.  One  is  that  a  variety 
known  as  China  American  is  immensely  the  best  for 
fibre,  and  another  that  it  is  eminently  practicable  to 
ret  hemp  in  wooden  tanks  and  produce  a  fibre  equal 
in  fineness  to  any  produced  in  Europe. 


A  greater  number  of  horses  is  reared  in  Russia  than 
in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
ranks  second,  Argentina  third,  and  Austria  Hungary 

fourth. 


Elders   and    Briars — Mow  They  May   be  Subdued. 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  method  to  subdue 
elders  and  briars  in  permanent  pasture  lands !  The 
usual  plan  here  is  to  cut  them  with  a  scythe  in  the 
summer  or  fall  (August  is  a  favorite  month),  but  it 
seems  to  do  little  toward  exterminating  them.  I  have 
read  that  cutting  them  with  a  heavy  hoe  at  the  top  of 
the  ground  in  wiuter  when  the  ground  is  frozen  will 
be  beneficial.  Do  you  think  it  will!  Our  briars  are 
mostlv  blackberries. 

TazeweU  Co..  Va.  G.  M.  Mullin. 

Keep  them  cut  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
the  roots  will  certainly  die.  No  plaut  that  makes 
green  leaves  can  long  exist  without  them.  Summer 
cutting  gives  the  most  serious  check  to  any  plant,  but 
if  r  e  bushes  are  only  cut  aunually  they  will  never  be 
exterminated.  When  allowed  to  make  leaves  and 
grow,  they  make  more  roots  and  take  on  renewed 
vitality  One  of  the  best  plans  is  to  go  through  the 
bushes  duriug  the  summer  and  beat  and  bruise  them 
without  cutting.  This  will  kill  sassafras  sprouts  a 
great  deal  more  rapidly  than  cutting,  as  the  beaten 
and  bruised  tops  ferment  and  decay,  and  the  roots, 
which  are  the  product  of  tops,  will  certainly  suffer. 
The  destruction  of  bushes  and  briars  would  be  more 
speedy  if  all  would  remember  the  fact  that  roots  are 
made  by  tops,  and  not  tops  by  roots,  and  that  without 
healthy  tops  there  can  be  no  root  growth.  Hence.  I 
would  chop  off  the  briar  when  the  ground  is  frozen — 
when  they  start  in  the  spring,  and  whenever  they 
show  their  heads  duriug  the  summer.  If  you  do  this, 
the  roots  will  die,  but  if  you  leave  them  for  weeks  to 
make  fresh  tops  you  will  never  kill  them.  August  is 
a  good  time  to  cut  off  briar  tops  if  you  cut  them  every 
other  month,  but  if  you  only  cut  in  August,  the 
briars  will  be  happy  and  grow  the  next  season,  for  by 
August  they  have  grown  all  they  care  for  that  season, 
and  as  blackberry  roots  are  full  of  adventitious  buds, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  tops  there  for  the  next  August 
cutting,  if  you  let  them  grow  till  then,  and  the  August 
cutting  will  have  accomplished  nothing  but  an  in- 
crease of  the  number.  The  time  to  cut  bushes  and 
briars  is  whenever  they  show  a  green  shoot  above 
ground.  W.  F.   Massky. 


There  are  said  to  be  SCO  known  varieties  of  wheat  in 
the  world. 


Kindly  tell  me  if  more  black  peas  can  be  grown 
per  acre  sown  broadcast  or  drilled  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  rows  and  cultivated.  What  would  be  the  proper 
quantity  per  acre  broadcast  to  get  the  best  results  ! 

Mattkem  Oo  .  Va.  Daniel  Richardson. 
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More  peas  can  be  grown  per  acre  by  sowing  in  rows 
and  cultivating  theui.  To  get  the  best  results  in  seed 
when  sown  broadcast,  we  would  not  sow  over  one 
bushel  per  acre,  and  if  the  land  is  strong,  three  pecks 
will  do.  For  hay,  on  strong  land,  it  will  be  better  to 
sow  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre,  since  the  stems  grow 
too  stout  on  strong  land  when  sown  thinly.  But  if 
seed  is  the  main  object,  they  should  always  be  sown 
in  rows  and  cultivated.  On  good  land,  the  black  pea 
usually  grown  in  Virginia  will  cover  the  ground  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  or  even  more. 

W.    F.    ftlASSEY. 


Fall  Planting  of  Irish  Potatoes — Fall  Seeding  of 
Sugar  Beets— Grafting— Walnuts  and  Pecans — 
Spaying  Sows. 

1st.  In  the  fall  planting  of  potatoes,  should  they  be 
cut!  Or,  if  planted  whole,  should  the  small  or  large 
tubers  be  used  1  Seed  from  crop  planted  about  June 
15th. 

2d.  Would  the  sowing  of  sugar  beet  seed  in  the  fall, 
as  suggested  in  the  May  number  of  the  Planter,  likely 
prove  profitable  in  the  southeast  part  of  Mecklenburg 
county,  Va.  1 

3d.  Should  twigs  for  grafting  be  taken  from  the  top 
or  sides  of  a  tree  ? 

4th.  I  wish  to  propagate  English  walnut  and  pecan 
trees  for  private  use.  Where  can  I  get  the  nuts,  and 
when  should  they  be  planted  ? 

5th.  Is  spaying  really  practicable,  and  would  a  sow 
so  treated  fatten  faster  than  one  that  is  not? 

Mecklenburg  Co.,  Va.  A  Subscriber. 


doubted  the  practicability  of  spaying  sows.  A  spayed 
sow  will,  of  course,  fatten  faster  than  an  open  one,  and 
in  making  pork  from  sows  they  should  always  be 
spayed.  There  are  usually  skilled  hands  at  the  busi- 
ness in  almost  any  section. 

W.  F.  MiSSEY. 


1.  In  planting  seed  of  the  first  crop;for  a  fall  crop, 
we  cut  a  small  piece  off  and  then  spread  the  potatoes 
and  cover  with  straw  kept  rather  damp  till  they 
sprout.  For  a  fall  crop  planted  in  June  or  July,  we 
would  use  the  seed  potatoes  of  the  ','previous  fall 
growth,  and  would  place  them  in  full  light  to  keep 
the  sprouts  short  and  green  for  a  month  before  plant- 
ing, and  then  would  cut  them  in  large  pieces. 

2.  We  have  never  tried  the  fall  sowing  of  sugar 
beets,  but  intend  to  experiment  in  that  line.  My 
opinion  is  that  February  sowing  would  be  best  here. 
But  sugar  beets  for  sugar  will  never  be  a'success  in 
your  section  of  Virginia  or  in  this  State,  and  for  cat- 
tle food  we  can  grow  ensilage  of  the  same  feeding 
value  for  one  third  the  cost  of  beets. 

3.  Good  shoots  of  the  present  year's  growth  may  be 
taken  from  any  part  of  the  tree. 

4.  If  you  get  the  nuts  as  soon  as  they  are  im- 
ported by  the  dealers  and  plant  them  at  once,  they 
will  generally  do  very  well.  There  are  some  parties 
in  Louisiana  who  are  making  a  specialty  of  large  pe- 
cans, and  are  selling  nuts  and  trees,  but  I  do  not  re 
member  their  address.  Better  get  the  pecan  trees 
than  plant  the  nuts.  They  will  be  a  good  part  of  a 
lifetime  in  coming  into  bearing,  at  any  rate. 

5.  I  did   not    know  that  any    farmers^ anywhere 


Sheep  Manure. 

What  is  the  chemical  analysis  of  fresh  sheep  ma- 
nur» !  My  sheep  are  confined  in  a  small  enclosure  at 
night,  and  I  can  collect  in  a  short  time  a  considerable 
quantity  of  manure.  How  can  I  best  preserve  it  for 
future  use  !'  What  commercial  fertilizers  would  add 
to  its  efficiency  as  a  fertilizer  for  wheat,  corn  and 
grass?  I  am  using  it  this  season  mixed  with  Tennes- 
see phosphate  for  wheat. 

Augusta  Co  ,  Va.  W.  B. 

Sheep  manure,  solid  and  fresh,  has  0.55  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  0.15  per  cent,  of  potash,  and 
0.J51  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  best  way 
you  can  use  it  is  to  take  it  out  and  spread  it  as 
fast  as  made  on  land  where  some  plant  is  waiting 
for  it.  When  I  was  farming  not  far  away  from  you  I 
made  it  a  practice  to  haul  out  manure  every  day,  as  I 
kept  a  large  stock.  This  may  not  be  practicable  where 
less  stock  is  kept,  but  manure  of  any  kind  is  not  a 
thing  to  hoard.  In  Augusta  county  you  will  always 
have  grass  that  the  mauure  can  be  spread  on,  and  no 
matter  what  any  one  may  tell  you  about  manure  losing 
when  spread  on  the  surface,  it  will  not  lose  a  tithe  of 
what  it  would  lose  in  the  barnyard.  As  to  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  use  them  in  definite  quantities,  and  use 
them  alone  and  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  do  not 
waste  time  composting  them  with  the  manure.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  kainit  and  acid  phosphate  may 
help  to  preserve  the  manure  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  for  awhile,  as  they  will  prevent  the  loss  of  nitro- 
gen. Hence  a  daily  sprinkling  of  these  on  the  manure 
while  in  the  pen  will  be  good.  But  it  is  the  waste  of 
labor  in  piling  and  turning  that  I  object  to  in  ordinary 
farm  practise.  I  never  compost  except  for  garden  and 
greenhouse  purposes.  Haul  the  material  you  would 
use  for  compost  and  spread  it  where  it  will  go  to  work. 
The  sooner  manure  is  gotten  on  the  land  where  crops 
are  growing  the  less  loss  there  will  be. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Fungoid   Growth  on  Peanuts. 

I  noticed  in  gathering  my  peanuts,  when  I  came  to  a 
strip  that  I  had  in  tomatoes  about  five  years  ago,  on 
which  stable  manure  was  used  for  the  tomato  crop, 
that  the  nuts  are  eaten  off  or  have  the  appearance  of 
black  rot ;  also  on  this  strip  the  vines  are  about  twice 
as  large  as  on  the  other  part  of  the  field.  I  also  no- 
tice, in  digging  the  pea,  where  the  nuts  are  all 
perfect  and  sound,  no  sign  of  this  trouble,  but  on  some 
of  the  nuts  I  find  a  white  substance  resembling  mould 
or  fungus.     On  pressing  this  with  the  finger,  a  sub- 
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stance  somewhat  resembling  blood  will  ooze  from  this 
mould  or  web-like  covering. 

Is  this  latter,  after  becoming  developed,  the  cause  of 
the  rot? 

Some  claim  that  wherever  stable  manure  is  used, 
the  pea  is  affected  in  this  way,  but  in  this  case  it  has 
been  so  long  since  the  stable  manure  was  applied  that 
it  is  imperceptible  only  in  the  more  vigorous  growth 
of  the  vine. 

A  few  claim  that  this  rot  is  caused  by  the  ground 
mole,  bnt  I  am  satisfied  that  is  not  the  cause  in  this 
instance. 

If  yon  can  give  me  some  information  in  regard  to 
this,  I  will  be  under  obligations  to  you 

]>inioiddie  Co.,  Va.  J.  H.  Simmons. 

It  is  evident  that  the  stable  manure  has  provoked  a 
fungus  growth  that  finds  the  peanut  a  favorable  victim. 
The  extra  growth  of  the  vines  shows  an  excess  of  ni 
trogen  on  the  manured  strips.  We  are  unable  to  say 
just  what  the  trouble  is  without  a  study  of  the  fungus. 
It  may  be  well  to  send  specimens  with  the  fungus  you 
describe  to  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  for  study  and  determina- 
tion.    The  moles  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

W.  F.  Massey, 


Sheep  Dung  as  a  Fertilizer. 

I  have  probably  twelve  or  fifteen  tons  of  sheep  ma 
nure,  and  I  want  to  know  the  kind  of  chemicals  to 
use  with  this  manure,  and  how  much  of  the  chemicals 
along  with  the  manure  to  make  a  ton  of  fertilizer.  I 
want  to  use  this  preparation  for  the  potato  crop  next 
spring.  I  think  that  I  will  be  able  to  use  my  fertilizer 
drill  in  putting  this  preparation  down  on  the  land.  I 
used  plenty  of  rich  dirt  with  the  sheep  droppings,  and 
I  find  that  it  can  be  made  fine  after  being  dug  up. 

Please  answer  in  next  number  of  Southern  Planter, 
and  oblige, 

Norfolk  Co.,  Va.  W.  J.  Heaking. 

Fresh  sheep  dung,  solid  dung,  has  0.55  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  0.15  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  0.31  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid.  What  may  be  the  analysis  of  the 
compost  you  have  made  of  "rich"  earth  and  sheep 
manure,  no  one  can  tell  without  a  chemical  analysis  of 
the  material.  Of  course  if  the  urine  has  been  ab- 
sorbed as  well  as  the  excrement,  there  will  be  some 
added  value.  But  to  treat  this  material  as  a  concen- 
trated fertilizer,  and  dribble  it  with  the  drill,  will  be 
to  place  an  uncertain  quantity  of  manure  in  the  soil. 
Far  better  spread  the  compost  broadcast  in  a  liberal 
manner,  and  then  apply  known  quantities  of  the  con- 
centrated fertilizers  to  help  it  out  where  it  will  not 
reach.  The  sheep  manure  is  not  in  a  sufficiently  con- 
centrated form  to  make  it  pay  to  apply  it  in  the  small 
quantities  we  apply  commercial  fertilizers.  At  the 
ordinary  price  of  the  plant-food  it  contains,  sheep 
dung  would  be  worth  about  12.10  per  ton,  and  your 
compost  would  hardly  be  worth  that  much.     So  you 


see  that  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a  drill  fertilizer  of 
sufficiently  concentrated  form  with  this  low  grade  ma- 
terial. Applied  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  or  two 
per  acre,  it  may  be  a  fine  application,  but  it  is  not 
concentrated  enough  to  use  in  the  drill. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Harrows — Manure  and  Lime — Butter  Cows. 

Will  you  please  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  by 
first  issue  of  Southern  Planter  which  is  the  best  har- 
row to  use  after  the  spading  harrow  to  work  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  very  finely,  and  at  the  same  time 
cover  the  grain  sown  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Acme  harrow  for  that  purpose?  What  kind  of  sor- 
ghum would  you  advise  to  sow  here  for  cows;  the  best 
for  milk  ?  How  to  begin  with  that  culture  so  as  to 
make  a  success ;  also  with  corn?  Can  I  mix  stable 
manure  with  lime  and  plow  under  after  mixing ;  or 
which  is  the  best  way  to  do  ? 

What  is  the  best  breed  of  cows  for  butter,  and  how 
many  pounds  of  butter  per  week  and  per  year  will  a 
good  cow  give  ?  Chs.  Belleeiye. 

Province  of  Quebec,  Can. 

For  the  purpose  you  name,  I  would  prefer  to  use 
the  spring  tooth  harrow,  if  the  land  is  free  from 
trash.  But  for  the  mere  purpose  of  covering  the 
grain,  the  Acme  will  be  as  good  as  any. 

I  suppose  the  Early  Amber  sorghum  will  be  as 
good  as  any  you  can  use. 

When  using  stable  manure  and  lime  at  the  same 
time,  spread  the  manure  and  put  the  lime  on  top  of 
the  land  to  be  worked  in  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop. 

The  best  butter  cow  is  the  Jersey.  Cows  vary  indi- 
vidually, even  of  the  same  breed.  If  you  believe  the 
reports  of  breeders,  there  are  Jerseys  that  make  a 
great  number  of  pounds  per  week,  but  in  ordinary 
dairy  practice  the  cow  that  will  make  you  an  average 
of  a  pound  a  day  through  the  year  is  as  good  a  cow  as 
you  can  expect  of  any  breed.  Of  course,  cows  may 
do  better  when  in  full  flow,  but  in  making  the  yearly 
average  you  must  allow  for  the  shrinkage  of  milk  and 
the  dry  period.  W.  F.  Massey. 


Johnson  Grass. 

I  wish  to  kill  out  some  Johnson  grass  in  lowland 
otherwise  than  by  pasturage.     Heavy  sod.     How  ? 
Franklin  county,  Tenn.  Subscribe!*. 

You  have  propounded  a  query,  the  solution  of  which 
has  puzzled  many  and  beaten  most  of  those  who  have 
tried  to  answer  it.  We  confess  that  we  are  unable  to 
solve  it,  except  by  the  slow  process  of  keeping  the 
plant  from  making  any  leaves  by  destroying  them  as 
fast  as  they  appear.  Every  green  plant  can  be  de- 
stroyed in  this  way.  The  root  growth  of  this  grass, 
or  rather  sorghum,  is  so  persistent  and  wide  spreading 
that  to  kill  it  by  cultivation  is  almost  impossible,  and 
to  smother  it  by  another  crop  is  equally  impracticable. 
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But  why  kill  it?  If  cut  early  enough,  it  makes  excel- 
lent hay  and  a  great  weight  per  acre,  and  is  very 
nutritious,  whilst  as  a  pasture  it  is  to  rely  on  in  the 
dryest  season. — Ed. 


Cut-Worms. 

What  will  destroy  cut  worms  in  a  manure  pile! 
Memphis,  Term.  H.  Martin. 

Mix  kainit  with  the  manure  as  it  is  made,  or  when 
composting  it.  This  will  kill  the  worms  and  improve 
the  manure. — Ed. 


Sorghum  Syrup. 

I  wish  to  get  some  good  and  late  treatise  on  syrup 
making  from  sorghum. 
Franklin  county,  Tenn.  Subscriber. 

There  are  two  books  published  ou  sorghum — one, 
"Sorghum  and  Its  Products,"  by  F.  L.  Stewart,  price, 
$1.50;  and  the  other,  "Sorghum:  Its  Culture  and 
Manufacture,"  by  Collier,  price,  $3.00.  Either  of 
these  will,  we  presume,  give  you  the  information  you 
desire.     We  can  supply  them. — Ed. 


Liming  Land. 

In  the  October  number  of  Southern  Planter,  is  quick 
lime  or  marl  referred  to  in  the  article  headed  ''Liming 
Land"  ?  What  do  you  think  of  marl  burnt  to  half 
quick  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  500  lbs.  every  year 
would  be  better  than  1}  tons  every  six  years? 

South  Carolina.  Subscriber. 

The  lime  referred  to  in  the  article  in  last  month's 
issue  was  quick  lime.  Marl  burnt  is  useful  as  an  im- 
prover of  land,  but,  unless  on  the  spot,  the  freight  is 
too  costly  for  the  use  of  it  to  be  practicable.  To  do 
any  good,  the  quantity  required  is  so  large  as  to  make 
the  hauling  of  it  very  expensive  if  it  has  to  be  brought 
any  distance.  We  would  certainly  prefer  to  apply 
500  or  1,000  lbs.  to  the  acre  each  year  to  a  much  larger 
quantity  every  sixth  year.  Probably  an  application 
of  1,000  lbs.  to  the  acre  every  third  year  in  a  three 
course  rotation  would  be  better  than  either  alternative. 

Ed. 

Pasture  for  Sheep. 

I  started  to  raise  early  lambs  last  year  on  my  farm 
near  Nokesville,  Va.  (Prince  William  county),  and  as 
I  have  only  ninety-four  acres  I  cannot  at  present  carry 
as  many  ewes  as  I  would  like,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  pasture  and  the  lack  of  rains  in  northern  Virginia 
during  the  summer.  The  farm  is  rolling,  with  a  stream 
of  pure  water  dividing  it  from  adjoining  farm.  I 
have  four  fields  of  28,  20,  18,  and  25  acres,  and  3 
acres  of  bottom  land,  all  in  fairly  good  order  and  of  a 
chocolate  clay,  very  mellow  and  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. Of  course,  the  place  was  badly  run  down 
when  I  got  it  five  years  ago,  on  account  of  many  years 
of  tenant  farming,  but  now  it  yields  nearly  20  bushels 
of  wheat  and  fairly  good  crops  of  clover  and  timothy. 
My  rotation  is  corn,  wheat  and  clover,  the  wheat  re- 


ceiving 300  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  acid  phosphate,  14  per 
cent.,  and  the  sod  land  intended  for  corn  the  little 
far  in  yard  manure  I  can  make  on  the  place  from  two 
horses,  two  cows,  hogs,  poultry  and  sheep.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  I  can  supplement  the  pasture  so  as 
to  carry  at  least  100  ewes  and  their  lambs.  Of  course 
the  lambs  should  be  marketed  when  less  thau  ten 
weeks  old  and  sold  not  later  than  April  1st  of  each 
year.  I  had  from  30  ewes  last  year  30  lambs,  which 
averaged  56  lbs.  at  eight  weeks,  and  were  fed  through 
a  creep  cracked  corn  and  middlings  as  soon  as  they 
would  eat.  I  lost  three  sheep  and  their  lambs  at 
yeaning.  I  realized  on  the  lambs,  which  I  sold  to  a 
drover,  and  the  wool  of  ewes  and  ram  $160.  Now,  if 
I  had  sold  the  lambs  hog  dressed,  I  am  sure  I  would 
have  done  better,  as  I  had  a  good  market  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Please  instruct  me  how  I  can  arrange  a 
system  of  catch  or  soiling  crops,  so  as  to  give  my 
sheep  all  they  will  need  in  summer.  .Can  this  be  done 
without  subdividing  the  fields  and  going  to  the  expense 
of  additional  fencing?  I  have  read  the  "Domestic 
Sheep" ;  also  the  "Shepherd's  Manual,"  by  H.  Stewart, 
and  have  noted  the  folding  business,  but  am  afraid  it 
would  occasion  too  great  an  outlay.  If  you  would  in- 
form me  how  you  would  do  if  you  were  in  my  place, 
you  will  confer  a  favor  on  me  and  a  number  of  other 
sheep  men  in  Northern  Virginia.  P.  Luddy. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  solution  of  your  problem  lies  in  the  production 
of  forage  crops  for  the  supplemental  feeding  of  your 
flock.  To  do  this  would  of  course  necessitate  the  divi- 
sion of  at  least  one  of  your  fields  by  fences,  but  it 
would  certainly  pay  you  to  make  this  division.  For 
your  rotation  you  require  three  fields  ;  the  fourth,  we 
presume,  you  keep  for  pasture.  We  would  cut  off  ten 
or  twelve  acres  from  this  pasture  field  with  a  fence, 
and  divide  this  cut  off  portion  into  three  fields.  These 
three  fields  we  would  use  for  the  production  of  forage 
crops,  and  would  make  the  division  so  that  either  of 
the  three  could  be  used  in  connection  with  the  pas- 
ture field.  To  be  successful  in  producing  early  lambs 
for  the  Northern  market  requires  that  the  ewes  and 
lambs  have  good  winter  and  early  spring  grazing,  and 
also  a  succulent  pasture  for  use  during  the  dry  months 
of  the  summer.  Without  this  the  ewes  cannot  milk 
well  nor  the  lambs  do  their  best,  nor  will  the  ewes 
come  in  use  early  enough  in  the  fall  to  ensure  winter 
and  early  spring  lambs.  One  of  the  three  fields  should 
be  seeded  in  the  month  of  August  with  a  mixture  of 
German  clover,  Sand  vetch,  oats  or  wheat,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  turnip  seed,  say,  two  pounds  to  the  acre. 
This  will  give  yon  a  pasture  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  second  field  should  be  seeded  in  March  or  April 
with  rape  and  Sand  vetch.  This  will  give  you  a  pas- 
ture to  follow  the  other  one  in  the  summer.  The  third 
should  be  seeded  in  cow-peas  in  May,  to  be  cut  off  for 
hay  in  July  or  August  to  supplement  the  winter  graz- 
ing, and  in  August  should  be  seeded  again  in  rape  for 
fall  and  early  winter  grazing  until  the  German  clover 
and  the  mixture  advised  for  field  No.  1  is  ready  to  be 
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grazed.  In  this  way  you  will  always  have  a  supple 
mental  pasture  for  the  sheep,  aud  will  be  easily  able 
to  carry  the  flock  you  desire  with  the  help  of  your 
clover  field,  alter  taking  the  first  crop  for  hay.  L  imb.s 
ready  for  the  Washington  and  Northern  markets  in 
March  and  April  should  easily  net  you  from  S5  to  $7 
per  head. — Ed. 


Applying  Acid  Phosphate  in  the  Fall— Sulphate  of 
Ammonia — Bare  or  Covered   Fallow. 

1.  Would  there  be  any  loss  in  now  spreading  acid 
phosphate  on  land  being  fallowed  for  corn  and  tobacco? 

2.  How  does  sulphate  of  ammonia  compare  with 
other  sources  of  ammonia?  Must  it  be  applied  to  a 
growing  crop,  or  some  time  in  advance  of  planting? 

:>.  Would  it  be  better  to  sow  rye  aud  harrow  on 
land  for  corn  next  season,  or  plow  and  leave  the  sur 
face  rough,  as  much  as  possible  exposed  to  the  action 
of  frost?  Old  Subscriber. 

Prince  Edward  county,  Va. 

1.  No.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  apply  both  acid  phos- 
phate and  potash  to  laud  some  months  before  the  crop 
is  planted.  There  is  little  or  no  loss  by  leaching,  and 
the  fertilizer  is  in  a  better  condition  for  assimilation 
by  the  crop. 

2.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  has  an  average  content  of 
20.50  of  nitrogen.  This,  however,  is  not  quite  so 
available  as  is  the  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda,  which, 
being  already  in  the  form  of  a  nitrate,  in  which  form 
alone  plants  assimilate  nitrogen,  is  immediately  avail- 
able, and  hence  should  onlv  be  applied  to  crops  in  a 
growing  state.  The  relative  availability  of  the  nitro 
gen  in  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  as 
90  to  100,  as  determined  in  a  series  of  experiments. 

3.  This  depends  much  on  the  character  of  the  land. 
A  stiff,  heavy,  clay  soil  would  be  more  improved  by 
being  thrown  up  and  left  rough  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  frosts  than  seeded  with  rye  and  harrowed. 
A  light  soil  would  be  better  cared  for  and  be  put  into 
better  condition  by  having  rye  seeded  and  harrowed 
in. — Ed. 


Grasses  for  Permanent  Pasture  in  Eastern  Virginia. 

1.  Will  "Kentucky  Blue  grass"  mixed  with  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  "Bermuda"  make  a  first  class  per- 
manent pasture  in  the  first,  second  and  third  peninsulas 
of  Tidewater  Virginia  ? 

2.  Will  the  Bermuda  crowd  out  the  Blue  grass  ? 

3.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  best  grasses  for  a 
permanent  pasture  in  that  section — time,  labor  and 
economy  as  to  cost  of  seed,  seeding,  etc  ,  being  taken 
into  consideration  ? 

4.  In  Westmoreland  county,  I  have  been  told,  they 
have  no  trouble  to  keep  down  the  Bermuda  in  their 
corn,  but  when  Blue  grass  gets  in,  it  takes  the  land. 
What  kind  of  Blue  grass  is  this?  In  connection  with 
this  in  that  section,  I  noticed  that  corn  land  that  had 
lain  out  for  several  years  (presumably  from  the  fact 


that  this  Blue  grass  had  taken  it  and  made  it  unprofit- 
able to  cultivate),  showed  no  sign  of  any  grasses  other 
than  Bermuda.  Any  information  along  this  line  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.  Please  answer  through  your 
columns.  W.  H.  Calhoun,  Jr. 

Ashe  county.  X.  G. 

1.  Kentucky  Blue  grass  isindigeuous  to  a  limestone 
soil,  and  is  never  a  permanent  success  in  laud  of  auy 
other  character.  It  may  grow,  but  will  not  eudnre. 
The  eastern  or  peninsula  section  of  Virginia  is  not  a 
limestone  section,  and  this  grass  therefore  would  not 
be  likely  to  make  a  permanent  pasture  mixed  with 
Bermuda. 

2.  The  Bermuda  would  run  out  the  Blue  grass. 

3.  We  think  a  mixture  of  orchard  grass,  Virginia  blue 
grass,  meadow  fescue,  red  top,  and  tall  meadow  oat 
grass,  in  equal  parts,  would  be  likely  to  make  the 
most  reliable  permanent  pasture  in  the  section  you 
name. 

4.  The  Blue  grass  complained  of  is  no  doubt  Vir- 
ginia Blue  grass  (Poa  compressa). — Ed. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  COTTON  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

The  "  grand  prize ''  for  cotton  and  other  fibres  has 
been  awarded  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  its  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
thus  affording  official  confirmation  of  the  general  ver- 
dict which  pronounced  it  a  truly  magnificent  exhibit. 
While  the  award  has  no  pecuniary  value,  it  is  especially 
gratifying  to  the  statistician,  who,  as  cotton  expert  to 
the  U.  S.  Commission,  supervised  the  preparation  of 
the  exhibit,  as  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  offer 
his  congratulations  to  the  numerous  correspondents  of 
the  Department  who  contributed  to  it  upon  this  grati- 
fying recognition  of  their  efforts  by  the  Exposition 
authorities.  He  gladly  takes  this  occasion  to  thank 
them  for  their  cordial  co-operation  in  making  a  cred- 
itable exhibit.  It  is  probable  that  each  individual 
contributor  to  the  exhibit  will  be  given  a  certificate, 
stating  that  his  exhibit  formed  a  part  of  the  general 
exhibit,  which  means  practically  the  same  award  to 
each  producer  that  the  exhibit  received  as  a  whole. 


Farmers,  lend  your  paper  to  your  neighbors,  and 
ask  them  to  read  it  and  see  if  they  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.  A  Subscriber. 


Gather  up  the  manure  and  mulch  your  land  with  it. 
Every  one  knows  how  much  richer  the  ground  is  where 
all  old  boardjhas  laiu  to  keep  in  the  moisture.        B. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers  mention  the 

Southern  Planter. 
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Trucking,  Garden   and   Orchard. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Complete  the  harvesting  and  storing  or  shipping  of 
all  summer  grown  crops.  As  the  land  is  cleared  plow 
deep  and  seed  with  vetches  and  rye  to  make  a  cover 
and  provide  matter  to  turn  down  in  the  spring. 


Clean  up  all  trash  and  weeds  and  buru  or  com 
post  in  fresh-made  horse  manure,  which  will  heat 
and  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  seeds.  If  fungoid  dis 
eases  have  been  prevalent,  it  is  better  to  burn  all 
trash  and  thus  destroy  the  spores. 


Irish  potatoes  may  be  planted  in  this  month  and 
December  south  of  the  James  River  to  the  Gulf,  if 
proper  care  is  taken  in  doing  the  work.  These  plant 
ings  will  give  a  crop  several  weeks  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  spring-planted  sets.  Colonel  Cook,  of 
Warren  county,  N.  T.,  thus  describes  his  method  of 
planting  this  crop,  and  he  has  been  most  successful  : 

"For  years  I  have  abandoned  the  planting  of  Irish 
potatoes  in  the  spring,  on  account  of  unfavorable 
weather  and  poor  seasons,  but  have  planted  in  the 
fall,  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  last  of  De 
cernber,  as  I  could  catch  the  land  in  proper  condition, 
and  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  result,  making  a 
full  crop  of  early  potatoes  always.  I  plant  them  very 
deep  ;  that  is,  I  run  off  the  row  with  a  single  plow, 
then  I  bar  off  the  row  twice  and  run  the  furrows  in 
the  middle  as  deep  as  I  can  get  it,  thus  making  quite 
a  deep  trench.  Theu  I  sow  my  fertilizers  about  500 
lbs.  per  acre,  and  then  plant  the  potatoes.  Then  I 
fill  the  trench  with  stable  manure  and  cover  with  the 
soil  as  deep,  or  rather  as  high,  as  the  plow  can  make 
it.  When  the  potatoes  come  up  in  the  spring,  or  just 
before  they  come  up,  I  scrape  off  the  crust  with  a 
hoe,  so  as  to  let  the  potatoes  come  through  easily." 

Sets  may  be  had  from  Southern  seedsmen  advertis 
ing  in  our  columns. 

Cabbages  may  be  set  out  during  this  month,  and 
will,  if  they  get  good  roothold  before  cold  weather 
sets  in,  make  a  much  earlier  crop  than  those  planted 
in  January  and  February.  Set  out  on  the  south  side 
of  a  light  ridge,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  protected 
somewhat. 


Lettuce  plants  may  be  set  out  in  cold  frames  for 
winter  cutting.  Keep  the  sash  off  as  long  as  the 
■weather  is  mild,  covering  only  at  night.  When  con 
stantly  covered,  give  air  freely  on  mild  days. 


Pruning  raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes  and  grape 
vines  may  be  done  at  any  time  now.  Cut  out  all  old 
canes  and  shorten  back  the  new  wood  in  raspberries 
and  blackberries. 


Asparagus  beds  should  have  the  tops  and  trash 
cleaned  off  and  be  harrowed  down  and  covered  deeply 
with  barn-yard  manure. 


New  orchards  may  be  planted  from  this  time  ou  to 
spring  whenever  the  weather  and  land  is  in  suitable 
condition.  We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  fall  planting. 
Prepare  the  land  well  by  deep  plowing,  and  have  the 
subsoil  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes  where  the  trees  are 
to  be  planted  broken  with  the  pick.  Use  no  manure 
or  fertilizer  in  the  holes.  A  mulch  of  barn-yard  ma- 
nure may  be  spread  on  the  top  of  the  ground  around 
the  trees  after  they  are  planted.  In  this  issue  will  be 
found  a  table  of  the  best  varieties  to  plant  in  this 
State. 


MEETING  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  STATE  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  20th, 
and  following  day,  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  Roanoke. 
For  the  information  of  our  members,  and  horticultu- 
rists generally,  will  you  kindly  make  public  in  your 
columns  that  the  C.  &  O.,  Southern,  and  N.  &  W.  have 
promised  a  special  rate  of  about  one  aud  one-third  fare 
for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  19th,  good 
to  return  to  24th.  The  two  latter  roads  will  grant 
round  trip  tickets  at  any  of  their  offices  on  applica- 
tion, and  the  C.  &  O.  by  means  of  a  card,  which  can 
be  obtained  by  application  to  me.  In  the  case  of  the 
two  former  railroads,  the  ticket  will  be  given  to  the 
connecting  point  with  the  other  road  en  route  to  Roan- 
oke, where  another  ticket  must  be  taken.  The  hotels 
have  also  promised  special  rates.  The  meeting  will 
be  addressed  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  horticul- 
turists of  the  United  States,  and  discussions  on  topics 
of  interest  will  also  be  a  feature.  Intending  visitors 
are  invited  to  bring  with  them  specimens  of  fruit  for 
the  exhibit  to  be  had  in  the  hall  at  the  time.  Admis- 
sion is  free  to  all,  and  any  one  interested  in  horticul- 
ture is  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Walter  Whately, 

Crozet,  Va.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers,  say  that  you 
saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Southern  Planter. 
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FALL  WORK  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 
Editor  Southern  Planter : 

One  of  the  pioneer  uurserymen  in  our  State  often 
said,   "  There  are  only  fifty  two  days  in  the  year  that 
are  not  seasonable  for  pruning  fruit  trees,  and  these 
fifty  two  days  are  the  Sundays."      If  his  doctrine 
was  correct — and   he   was  a   very  successful    horti 
culturist — there  is  time  this  fall  to   prune  some  of 
the  trees  neglected  or  overlooked  last  spring.     The 
orchards  are  many  that  contain  trees  bearing  a  uum 
ber  of  dead  branches.     While  we  will  not  question 
that  it  may  have  been  better  if  they  had  been  re 
moved  last  spring,  this  is  no  excuse  for  retaining  them 
until  next  spring.     Cut  them  off  this  fall — and  the 
sooner  the  better.     During  the  summer  was  an  excel 
lent  chance  to  note  the  defective  trees — those  bearing 
inferior  fruit,  the  worthless  seedling,  aud  others  that 
are  mere  incumberers  of  the  soil.     Now  is  a  splendid 
time  to  remove  all  such  trees. 

The  advocates  of  fall  and  spring  planting  of  fruit 
trees  are  loud  in  proclaiming  the  superiority  of  their 
respective  methods,  but  I  think  careful  investigation 
will  reveal  points  favorable  to  fall  planting  that  are  not 
attached  to  spring-planted  trees.  Most  notable  among 
these  are,  that  the  tree  planted  in  the  fall  has  some 
months  in  which  to  adjust  itself  to  its  location  and  to 
firmly  establish  its  roots  before  the  call  for  spring 
growth  is  made.  Again,  it  is  often  true  that  spring 
brings  a  rush  of  work  that  prevents  setting  the  tree 
out  at  the  proper  time,  or  else  in  the  haste  the  needed 
care  is  not  given  it. 

If  your  trees  are  tall  and  much  exposed  to  the 
wind,  now  is  the  time  to  drive  a  stake  near  ir,  to 
which  it  should  be  tied  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
chafing.  A  piece  of  mattiug  or  cloth  may  be  put  be 
.tween  the<ree  aud  stake. 

This  is  also  a  favorable  time  of  the  year  to  con 
sider  the  mauurial  needs  of  the  orchard,  to  mulch  the 
trees,  aud  to  apply  the  mineral  fertilizers.  It  was  not 
until  within  recent  years  that  the  question  of  applying 
commercial  fertilizers  to  fruit  trees  received  much  at 
tention.  But  of  late  it  has  been  adopted  as  au  impor- 
tant factor  in  successful  horticulture.  In  using  fertili- 
zers, an  excess  of  nitrogen  must  be  avoided.  While  this 
constituent  is  very  essential  in  making  tree  growth, 
too  heavy  an  application  means  an  undue  development 
of  leaf  and  branch  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit.  Pot- 
ash is  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  fruits.  This  is  true,  because  it 
constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  ash  of  the  wood 
and  fruit,  and  forms  the  base  for  the  well-known  fruit 
acids.  A  mixture  consisting  of  700  lbs.  of  ground 
bone,  700  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  and  600  lbs.  of  mu- 
riate of  potash,  is  recommended  as  very  serviceable 


for  fruit  crops.  The  amount  to  be  applied  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  the  average  orchard 
should  receive  500  lbs.  per  acre,  annually,  of  the 
above  mixture.  In  addition  to  this,  nitrate  of  soda 
should  be  applied  in  the  spring,  unless  some  legumi- 
nous crop  is  being  grown  in  the  orchard. 

In  applying  fertilizers  to  an  orchard,  it  is  desirable 
that  they  be  worked  well  into  the  soil,  which  can  be 
doue  by  applying  to  the  surface  before  plowing.  As 
the  roots  have  a  tendency  to  go  to  the  point  their  food 
is,  by  distributing  it  throughout  the  lower  layers  of 
the  soil,  and  especially  in  the  early  life  of  the  tree,  the 
feeding  roots  are  kept  from  the  surface,  therefore  less 
liable  to  suffer  from  drouth.  If  the  orchard  cannot 
be  cultivated,  or,  if  a  sod  is  preferred,  soluble  fer- 
tilizers may  be  used  as  a  top  dressing,  as  they  descend 
rapidly. 

For  fruit  trees,  the  soil  should  be  dry,  either  nat- 
urally or  made  so  through  drainage,  as  they  will  not 
live  on  a  soil  constantly  saturated  with  stagnant  mois- 
ture. The  roots  of  the  apple  and  pear  ran  deep,  aud 
hence  they  need  not  be  expected  to  flourish  unless  the 
subsoil  is  dry  aud  porous  enough  to  admit  of  the  per- 
colation of  water.  Therefore,  let  part  of  your  fall 
work  in  the  orchard  be  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
drained 

If  rabbits  bother  your  trees,  a  wash  of  soft  soap  or 
whitewash  to  which  are  added  sulphur  and  carbolic 
acid  to  make  it  offensive,  aud  glue  to  make  it  stick, 
applied  in  November,  will  assist  in  keeping  off  these 
pests. 

Tree>  procured  iu  the  fall  and  desired  for  spring 
planting,  should  be  laid  in  trenches  in  a  slanting 
position  to  avoid  the  wind  ;  the  situation  should  also 
be  sheltered  aud  the  soil  dry.  A  mulching  of  the 
roots  and  a  few  evergreen  boughs  over  the  tops,  will 
afford  good  protection.  Bryan  Tyson. 

Moore  Co.,  N.  C. 


APPLES  ROTTING. 

Advices  from  Prince  Edward  county,  Va.,  are  that 
winter  apples  are  rottiug  badly  on  the  trees,  and 
almost  all  the  fruit  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  The 
prospects  are  that  iu  a  month  or  more  scarcely  an 
apple  will  be  left  sound  in  the  county.  The  long 
drouth  aud  then  the  abundance  of  rain  that  followed, 
together  with  unfavorable  conditions  of  temperature, 
seemed  to  be  disastrous  to  the  fruit.  Late  peaches 
were  affected  in  the  same  way. 

Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.  T.  J.  Garden. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers  mention  the 
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Live  Stock   and    Dairy. 


HOGS  AND  HOG  FEEDING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

We  have  a  communication  from  a  correspondent  iu 
which  he  asks  us  to  advise  on  the  breed  of  hogs,  and 
the  method  of  raising  and  feeding  the  same  so  as  to  make 
them  a  profitable  item  in  the  farm  economy  of  the 
South.  He  says  that  Western  farmers,  with  whom  he 
has  talked,  do  not  see  how  we  in  the  South  can  pro- 
fitably raise  and  feed  hogs,  seeing  that  corn  is  worth 
here,  on  the  market,  from  two  to  three  times  as  much 
as  in  the  West.  We  gladly  comply  with  the  request 
of  our  friend,  as  we  hold  very  strongly  (and  have  fre 
quently  so  stated  our  views)  that  hog  raising  and  feed 
ing  ought  to  be  one  of  the  great  industries  of  Southern 
farmers.  It  is  a  monstrous  disgrace  to  us  that  prob 
ably  three-fourths  of  the  hog  meat  consumed  in  the 
South  is  raised  and  fed  iu  the  West.  Our  smoke 
house  ought  to  beat  home,  and  not  in  Chicago.  There 
is  no  rea-on,  whatever,  why  Southern  farmers  should 
not  make  all  the  hog  meat  consumed  in  the  South,  and 
make  it  profitably.  The  points  necessary  to  be  con 
Bidered  in  entering  upon  the  business  are,  first,  the 
breed,  and  nest  the  method  of  feeding.  In  hogs,  as  in 
cattle  and  sheep,  no  one  breed  has  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  good  points.  There  are  good  higs  of  all  breeds 
except  the  "razor  back,"  and  there  is  nothing  good 
about  him.  The  fault  of  the  breeds  of  hogs  commonly 
raised  and  fed  in  the  South,  is  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
trace  back  too  soon  to  the  "razor  back,"  and  have 
much  too  great  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  original 
type.  This  is  the  cause  why  so  few  of  the  hogs  f.  d 
here  are  profitably  fed.  They  put  the  food  they  eat 
into  a  bad  skin,  and  then  race  off  what  little  progress 
they  make  nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  made.  Numerous 
experiments,  made  at  the  various  experiment  stations, 
go  to  prove  that  there  is  more  in  the  typ?  of  the 
hog  than  in  the  breed.  A  good  type  of  any  of  the 
various  breeds  will  make  good  meat  profitably.  What 
is  wanted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market  to- 
day is  a  rangy,  deep  hog  which  will  make  meat 
rather  than  lard.  The  lard  hog  is  not  in  demand 
in  the  East  and  North,  and  even  if  he  was  he  can 
be  more  profitably  produced  on  the  illimitable  corn- 
fields of  the  West.  Here  we  can  make  the  bacon  hog 
cheaper  than  the  Western  man  can  do  because  here 
we  have,  or  can  have,  the  special  food  required  to 
make  that  type  rather  than  the  lard  type.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  qualification  as  to  selectiou  of  a  deep 
rangy  type  of  hog,  we  would  personally  make  that 
selection  from  the  Berkshire  or  the  Essex  breeds. 
We  have,  however,  friends  who  would  prefer  to  make 
the  selection  from  the  Poland  Chiuas.  Whatever  breed 
the  selection  is  made  from  we  would  strongly  advise 


that  the  selected  hog  be  a  black  one.  A  black  hog,  like 
a  black  man,  is  by  nature  more  fitted  to  withstand 
the  heat  and  scorching  rays  of  ihe  sun.  When  the 
selection  has  been  made  the  next  point  is  the  feed.  A 
hog,  to  be  profitable  in  the  South  and  to  make  the 
meat  the  market  calls  for,  must  be  a  grazing  animal 
rather  than  a  corn  eating  animal  until  within  a  month 
or  so  of  the  time  of  slaughter.  The  providing  of 
proper  grazing  is  a  question  which  has  received  too 
little  attention  from  Southern  farmers.  To  merely  turn 
the  young  hogs  into  a  common  pasture  field  or  a 
wood  lot  is  not  sufficient,  even  though  there  be  an 
abundance  of  food.  The  feed  so  provided  is  not  of  the 
quality  demanded  in  order  to  make  meat  quickly  and 
profitably.  Special  pastures  of  crimson  clover,  red 
clover,  Sand  vetch,  peanuts,  soja  beans,  artichokes, 
rape  and  sweet  potatoes  should  be  provided.  All 
these  crops,  except  the  sweet  potato,  are  rich  in  pro- 
tein, which  is  the  element  needed  to  make  flesh,  mus- 
cle and  bone,  whilst  at  the  same  time  all  the  named 
crops  are  well  balanced  with  carbohydrates  and  fat. 
Feeding  on  these  crops,  which  are  easily  raised  in  the 
South,  and  which  in  the  raising  improve  the  land  on 
which  they  are  grown  and  which  the  hogs  will  harvest 
for  themselves,  growth  will  be  made  quickly,  health 
will  be  maintained,  and  meat  will  be  produced  at  a 
cost  much  less  than  if  made  on  corn.  As  shewing 
what  some  of  these  crops  will  do  in  the  way  of  meat 
making,  in  an  experiment  made  in  Arkansas  the  pigs 
experimented  with  gathered  the  peanuts,  soy  beans 
and  chufas  on  one  third  of  an  acre,  and  those  fed  on 
corn  consumed  23  bushels.  The  pigs  fed  on  peanuts 
gained  2  lbs.  and  over  each  per  day.  Those  fed  on 
soja  beaus  (four  pigs)  gained  nearly  100  lbs.  in  32  days, 
aud  those  fed  on  corn  gained  a  little  over  2  lbs.  per 
day  each.  The  estimated  quantity  of  pork  produced 
per  quarter  acre  of  peanuts  was  313  lbs.  and  of  corn 
109  lbs.  In  an  experiment  made  at  the  South  Caro- 
lina Station  it  required  6  lbs.  and  a  fraction  of  corn  to 
produce  1  lb.  of  pork  ;  it  required  4*  lbs.  of  peanuts 
to  produce  1  lb.  of  pork  ;  it  required  32*  lbs.  of  sweet 
potatoes  to  produce  1  lb.  of  pork,  and  it  required 
nearly  5  lbs.  of  cow  peas  to  produce  1  lb.  of  pork. 
Mr.  Bellwood,  of  Chesterfield  county,  Va.,  reported 
to  us  that  in  the  fall  of  1899  he  had  sows  to  farrow. 
When  the  pigs  were  big  enough  to  wean  they  were  fed 
some  corn,  with  all  the  pumpkins  they  could  eat. 
About  the  first  January  they  were  turned  on  arti- 
chokes and  kept  there  until  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
the  crimson  clover  came  in  bloom,  when  they  were 
given  access  to  it.  On  May  Kith,  one  two  horse 
wagon  load  of  these  pigs  was  sent  to  Richmond.    The 
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check  received  called  for  $101.17.  These  pigs  hardly 
saw  enough  corn  daring  the  last  four  months  of  their 
life  to  know  what  it  was.  At  the  Alabama  Station, 
487  lbs.  of  corn  made  a  gain  of  100  lbs.  of  weight  in 
a  lot  of  hogs,  as  against  481  lbs.  of  cow-peas  and  433 
lbs.  of  half  corn  and  half  cow-peas. 


"A  2.000    LB.    BABY    BEEF    AT  24   flONTHS   OF 
AQE  AND  A  400  LB.   PIG  AT  8  MONTHS." 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  prefer  to  use  the  above  as  a  heading  for  my  second 
paper  on  the  '  Dollars  and  Cents  and  the  Common 
Sense  View"  of  the  new  combination  of  farm  feeds 
and  methods  of  feeding. 

An  old  adage,  "that  a  proposition  well  stated  is 
more  than  half  proven,"  makes  me  careful  to  correctly 
lay  down  my  position.  The  basic  law  of  any  type  of 
architecture,  civil  engineering,  mechanical,  no  matter 
what,  is  that  the  power,  force,  or  strength  must  be  in 
excess  of  the  service  to  be  rendered.  The  superstruc 
ture  must  be  so  proportioned  that  it  will  be  able  to 
sustain — times,  if  need  be — the  average  weight  or  load 
expected  of  it. 

Everything  built  by  what  we  call  nature,  when  let 
alone,  is  a  perfect  type  of  architectural  perfection. 
Any  well  proportioned  structure  must  first  have  a 
good  foundation.  In  animal  building  we  call  that  the 
breed. 

Natural  forces  never  make  mistakes.  The  razor 
back  hog  could  outrun  a  race  horse  without  danger  of 
"breaking  down."  But  the  "razor  back."  by  mind  in 
fluences  which  we  will  describe  later  on,  and  evolution 
of  least  to  greater,  is  the  Poland  China,  the  Berkshire 
and  Duroc  of  to  day.  The  original  had  a  light  body 
upon  a  powerful  bone  structure;  the  latter  has  a  mon- 
strous body  upon  very  light  and  comparatively  weak 
bone  formation. 

The  cedar-head  "pennyroyal"  bull  could  fight  all 
aftern  on,  or  jump  a  ten  rail  fence.  To  day  he  is  the 
Hereford,  Polled  Angus,  or  Shorthorn.  A  triumph 
of  evolution  in  external  form,  but  when  of  large  size 
or  very  fat  is  of  slow  motion  and  stupid  from  want  of 
a  frame  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  body;  and,  when  in 
motion,  has  a  stumbling  gait  aud  moves  with  the  ut 
most  caution. 

Nature  never  has  attempted  to  put  a  1,500  lb.  body 
upon  a  1,000  lb.  set  of  legs.  Rather  she  proportion- 
ately puts  a  1,000  lb.  body  upon  a  1,500  lb.  set  of  legs. 
It  is  only  found  where  man,  using  mind  forces  to  aid 
him,  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium,  that  we  find  the 
abnormal  animal  development. 

This  paper  is  the  outgrowth  of  observations  made 
while  taking  in  the  big  fairs  this  fall.  When  the  ani- 
mals (especially  cattle  and  hogs)  were  very  large  and 


fat,  they  moved  as  though  their  weight  was  burden- 
some; seemed  reluctant  to  get  up  or  stand  up.  "Where 
there  is  a  wrong  there  is  a  why  for  it. 

With  a  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  and  set  men 
to  thinking,  I  offer  a  few  revelations  of  the  newer 
scientific  facts,  moral  and  physical  philosophy,  in- 
volved in  the  changes  from  the  "razor-back"  and  the 
"pennyroyal"  to  the  present  types  of  animals  of  per- 
fect form  or  external  beauty.  The  brain  in  animal  or 
man  is  a  monitor,  the  watch  tower,  and  is  in  perfect 
touch  with  every  cell  or  molecule  of  matter  that  has 
in  either  the  quality  we  call  life.  No  bone  cell  or 
tissue  cell  or  blood  cell  that  is  a  recipient  of  life  is 
ever  separate,  or  that  is  not  in  touch  with  its  proper 
part  of  the  brain.  No  part  can  be  imposed  upon  or 
injured  without  a  danger  signal  is  raised  in  the  brain. 
A  writer  who  has  described  pain  as  the  "death  of  the 
cell,"  hits  it  exactly. 

The  reluctance  to  move,  shambling,  careful  gait 
says  as  plain  as  words  can  express  it :  "Master,  I  am 
overloaded.  The  legs  under  me  and  the  frame  work 
of  my  body  are  too  weak.  I  feel  insecure.  Don't 
huiry  me."  The  failure  to  heed  the  warning  is  an- 
swered iu  the  mauy  hogs  that  break  down,  and  occa- 
sionally a  broken  legged  baby  beef  is  reported. 

To  state  the  facts  is  to  suggest  the  remedy.  We 
could  make  this  monstrous  calf  or  pig  to-day  if  we 
had  the  bone  structure  to  build  it  upon,  and  with 
much  less  food  than  we  use  to-day  in  growing  a  1,500 
lb.  animal. 

Our  breeding  has  been  too  much  for  show  points, 
beauty  of  form.  Too  little  attention  to  the  quality  of 
the  bones.  We  have  ignored  the  laws  of  mechanics. 
Our  framework  is  inadequate  for  the  service  required. 

The  fault  is  with  the  breeder,  feeder,  feed  and 
methods  of  feeding.  The  common  saying  that  "noth- 
ing is  stronger  than  its  weakest  part"  is  particularly 
|  true  of  feeds.  Let  us  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
,  Show  how  we  can  make  the  new  beef  on  much  less 
[  feed,  and  show  how  to  know  the  weak  points  in  our 
i  feed.  The  sucking  calf  seems  unconscious  of  danger 
at  violent  play.  Why  ?  Because  the  milk  diet  has  in 
it  every  element  to  make  a  strong,  elastic  bone  and 
promote  the  firm  muscular  attachment  the  calf  proves 
in  its  recklessness  to  be  true.  So  long  as  it  has  milk, 
no  matter  how  big,  this  is  true.  .Now,  if  the  elements 
represented  iu  the  milk  that  furnishes  the  bone  and 
muscular  development  were  kept  up  at  and  after  wean- 
ing time,  the  frame  would  grow  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  body.  But  the  feeder  may  be  pouring  into  the 
animal's  digestive  organs  feed  stuff  sufficient  to  make 
a  growth  of  four  pounds  a  day,  if  it  was  a  balauced 
ration,  but  it  lacks  in  the  bone-making  element.  Na- 
ture uses  every  particle  of  that,  but  out  of  it  can  only 
build  a  frame  that  cau  safely  carry  a  daily  gain  of  two 
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pounds,  and  50  per  cent,  of  what  that  man  feeds  passes 
into  animal  sewerage  and  the  manure  pile,  instead  of 
the  milk  pail  or  meat  tub. 

Again,  a  statement  of  the  case  suggests  the  remedy. 
I  had  intended  in  this  article  to  tell  what  to  grow,  how 
to  mix  it,  prepare  and  feed  it,  that  the  farmer  could 
feed  (approximately)  a  balanced  ration,  but  these 
thoughts  seem  to  press  for  expression. 

Some  of  the  rewards  for  this  effort:  This  "new 
beef"  will  bring  8  to  10  cents,  where  the  old  corky, 
leathery  stuff  brings  1  and  5  cents.  This  new  feeder 
will  balance  hi$  ration,  keep  the  power  in  excess  of 
the  strain  required,  take  all  the  nutrition  out  of  the 
feed,  and  grow  rich. 

We  have  no  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
manger  or  feed  trough.  We  cite  Cook  with  his  528 
lb.  pigs,  eleven  months  old,  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
1893.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  recorded  that  an  Ameri- 
can grew  the  first  2,000  lb.  baby  beef  at  21  months 
of  age. 

Fault  has  been  found  that  I  had  seeds  to  sell  and  my 
writings  were  to  advertise  them.  "If  eating  meat 
offends  my  brother,  henceforth  I  will  eat  no  meat." 
I  will  have  no  seed  to  sell.  I  will  feed  what  I  raise 
and  keep  the  fertilizing  quality  of  what  I  raise  at 
home  to  enrich  my  own  fields. 

This  journal  and  others  of  its  class  are  missionaries, 
going  into  homes  and  in  the  family  circle,  sowing 
the  seeds  of  optimistic  philosophy,  the  law  of  sun- 
shine ;  the  crop  will  be  our  fields,  and  will  be  dotted 
with  growing  animals.  The  sunshine  kills  the  moulds 
and  fungus  of  pessimistic  conditions.  New  hope  will 
brood  in  the  heart  of  the  farmer,  and  "the  good  time 
coming"  will  come  to  stay. 

Olney,  III.  Robt.  C.  Morris. 


PRACTICAL  SHEPHERDING. 

The  Nature  of  the  Soil  Affects  the  Herbage — Lime- 
stone Land  Favorable  for  Sheep — Why  the 
Improved  Breeds  are  More  Profitable — The  Best 
Fattening  Foods — Sheep  Must  Have  Enough  to 
Eat. 
Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Animals  for  breeding  purposes  should  not  be  kept 
fat.  Sheep  for  raising  lambs  and  wool  should  be 
kept  in  reasonably  good  flesh — neither  too  fat  nor  too 
lean.  Fatness  is  an  incumbrance,  and  a  disease.  An 
obese  man  cannot  endure  heat  and  fatigue  so  well  as  a 
lean  man,  and  would  not  be  accepted  as  a  soldier  by 
the  recruiting  officer.  Fatness  is  not  a  disease  that 
renders  the  flesh  of  an  animal  unfit  for  food  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  makes  it  more  wholesome  and  palatable. 
Sheep  are  not  likely  to  become  too  fat  for  raising  good 


lambs  when  kept  on  pasture  and  roots,  but  should  be 
sparingly  fed  with  grain  until  it  is  desirable  to  prepare 
them  for  the  butcher. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  affects  in  a  measure  the  com- 
position of  the  herbage  grown  upon  it.  Every  person 
has  observed  that  cattle  will  not  eat  the  rank  grass 
which  grows  around  their  last  year's  droppings  in  the 
pasture  fields.  The  proportion  of  lime  and  potash  in 
clover  varies  according  to  the  proportion  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  soil.  A  soil  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  potash  is  said  to  produce  grass  that  is  injurious 
to  the  health  of  sheep.  An  excess  of  potash  in  the 
soil  is  believed  to  be  disastrous  to  all  grass  eating 
domestic  animals,  and  producing  in  sheep  a  disease 
known  as  "blind  staggers." 

I  do  not  think  there  is  an  excess  of  potash  in  the 
soils  of  the  South.  I  know  that  on  our  land  in  Penn- 
sylvania there  is  a  deficiency,  and  wood  ashes  is  the 
best  fertilizer  we  can  use. 

Unlike  potash,  lime,  when  abundant  ia  the  soil, 
aids  in  producing  the  sweetest  and  most  healthful 
pasturage  for  sheep.  On  the  limestone  lands  of  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  the  finest 
and  hardiest  flocks  of  sheep  are  to  be  found.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  limestone  districts  of  Great  Britain.  Wool 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur,  aud  this,  per- 
haps, is  the  reason  why  such  food  as  turnips,  cabbage, 
rape,  alfalfa,  and  clover  are  so  eagerly  sought  after  by 
sheep,  and  have  been  found  so  valuable  in  sheep 
raising. 

It  is  known  that  when  sheep  are  allowed  to  become 
emaciated,  or  poor  in  flesh,  the  wool  makes  but  little 
growth,  and  that  little  is  weak,  and  will  break  when 
being  manufactured  into  cloth.  The  wool  buyer  can 
detect  this  damaged  wool  in  a  moment,  and  will  not 
pay  the  highest  price  for  it.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
for  the  sheep-raiser  to  keep  his  sheep  in  good,  even 
flesh  all  the  time,  and  when  the  pastures  get  short 
have  some  soiling  crop  like  rape,  or  alfalfa,  to  carry 
them  through  the  droughty  period.  Sheep  will  eat 
the  leaves  from  corn  fodder,  but  will  not  devour  the 
whole  stalk  like  cattle. 

Cicero,  the  great  Roman  orator,  who  lived  two 
thousand  years  ago,  was  interested  in  farming,  and  an 
extensive  raiser  of  fine  wool  sheep.  He  said  :  "The 
feeding  of  cattle  is  the  most  important  part  of  agricul- 
ture." He  was  well  aware  that  the  keeping  of  cattle 
and  sheep  was  imperatively  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fertility  of  the  farm  and  the  production 
of  profitable  crops  of  grain  and  grass— that  the  cattle 
fed  the  farm,  and  the  farm  fed  the  cattle  and  their 
owner. 

To  shelter  sheep  during  storms  and  severely  cold 
weather  is  important  to  their  growth  and  well  being, 
but  the  greatest  improvement  in  sheep,  as  well  as  in  all 
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other  kinds  of  farm  stock,  has  been  made  by  the  be 
stowal  of  an  abundance  of  the  proper  feed.  The  his 
tory  of  all  the  improved  breeds  of  domestic  aniinaU 
proves  this.  A.  glance  at  the  diminutive  horses  and 
cattle  of  the  Shetland  Islands  and  Iceland,  dwarfed 
by  the  Arctic  weather  and  scanty  herbage,  proves  it. 
Full  grown  sheep  driven  from  the  hills  of  Penusyl 
vauia  to  rich  pastures  in  New  Jersey  have  not  only 
fattened  but  increased  in  length,  breadth,  stature,  and 
weight. 

The  improved  breeds  of  sheep  have  attained  the 
ability  of  putting  on  more  flesh  and  making  a  faster 
growth  from  the  same  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
the  unimproved.  Their  organs  of  digestion  and  as 
siniilation  have  been  enlarged  and  strengthened  so 
that  they  can  and  do  extract  more  of  the  nutriment 
from  their  food  than  the  others,  and,  consequently, 
less  goes  to  waste,  and  more  profit  is  made  by  their 
keeping.  Duimproved  sheep,  like  Pharaoh's  lean 
kine,  can  devour  everything  in  iheir  way,  and  "still 
be  as  ill  favored  as  at  the  beginning." 

Having  obtained  some  fine  sheep  for  the  foundation 
of  his  flock,  the  shepherd  must  not  think  his  work  is 
done,  and  that  he  can  lie  in  bed  and  take  his  ease  in 
the  morning.  The  same  painstaking  that  brought  the 
sheep  to  their  high  state  of  excellence  must  be  con 
tinued  in  order  to  keep  the  flock  up  to  the  present 
standard.  There  must  be  a  constant  effort  for  improve- 
ment or  the  progeny  will  degenerate. 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  food  to  sustain  the 
animal's  life,  or  the  food  of  maintenance.  As  we  have 
said,  some  animals  of  the  same  species,  age,  sex,  and 
size  require  more  than  others.  To  fatten  an  animal, 
or  even  to  make  it  grow,  there  must  be  more  food  con 
sumed  than  merely  to  suppoit  the  vital  organism.  To 
fatten  an  animal,  richer  food  than  grass  and  roots  are 
required.  According  to  the  chemist's  tables  oats  con 
tain  more  fat  than  corn — the  proportions  being  6  for 
oats  to  5i  for  corn  ;  oats  also  contain  more  protein — 
the  proportions  being  12  lor  oats  to  10*  for  corn.  In 
carbo-hydrates  another  valuable  constituent  in  food, 
corn  is  richer  than  oats  as  62  to  55.  Chemically  con- 
sidered, linseed  stands  at  the  head  of  all  fat-forming 
feeds,  and  sunflower  seeds  next.  Peas,  wheat  bran, 
and  barley  stand  high.  Acorns,  chestnuts,  and  beans 
contain  more  fat  than  wheat.  The  cow  pea,  when  ripe, 
contains  nearly  as  much  fat-forming  substances  as  the 
common  pea,  and  is  one  of  the  be>t  green  pasture 
plants  to  be  found  in  the  South  :  made  into  hay,  cow 
pea  vines  are  eaten  greedily  by  sheep  in  the  winter. 

In  parts  of  the  South,  where  dogs  are  not  too  pleuti 
ful,  nuts  and  acorns  would  make  the  woods  a  good 
range  for  sheep.  Henry  Stewart  says  :  "  The  products 
of  forest  land  are  especially  valuable,  for  the  leaves,  as 
well  as  for  the  young  twigs,  which  are  greedily  eaten 


by  sheep,  and  form  naturally  the  bulk  of  the  food  in 
wooded  localities.  The  very  common  sassafras  is  espe- 
cially palatable  to  sheep,  who  will  browse  down  quite 
large  shrubs  of  it  to  the  roots."  The  dryer  climate  of 
the  South  in  winter  is  more  favorable  for  raising  sheep 
than  in  Great  Britain,  where  sheep  are  cousidered  the 
most  profitable  stock  a  farmer  can  raise. 

J.  W.  Ingham. 


RICE  MEAL  AS  A  FEED  FOR  HOQS. 

Rice  meal  is  used  quite  extensively  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  as  stock  food,  and 
as  no  data  could  be  found  as  to  its  feeding  value,  it 
was  thought  best  to  make  a  test  of  it. 

The  results  of  feeding  rice  meal  with  milk  to  pigs 
are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  55,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  summary. 

When  fed  with  skim  milk,  rice  meal  has  a  feeding 
value  equal  to  that  of  corn  meal. 

Pigs,  six  months  old.  made  an  average  gain  of  1.72 
lbs.  per  day  for  61  days,  when  fed  on  rice  meal  and 
skim  milk  at  the  ratio  of  1  lb.  of  meal  to  4  lbs.  of 
milk.  The  lot  fed  on  corn  meal  and  skim  milk,  at 
the  same  ratio,  made  an  average  gain  of  1.66  lbs.  per 
day  for  61  days. 

It  took  2.48  lbs  of  rice  meal  and  9  91  lbs.  of  skim 
milk  to  make  1  lb.  of  uain. 

It  took  2.57  lbs.  of  corn  meal  and  10.26  lbs.  of  skim 
milk  to  make  1  lb.  of  gaiu. 

One  pound  of  gain  cost  3.84  cents  when  rice  meal 
was  fed,  and  4  63  cents  when  corn  meal  was  fed,  the 
price  of  corn  meal  being  $20.00  per  ton  and  rice  meal 
$15.00  per  ton. 

Clemson  College,  S.  C.  O.  M.  Conner, 

Asst.  Agl. 


THE  CATTLE  QUARANTINE. 

The  following  notice  has  just  been  issued  : 

Blacksbueg.  Va.,  Oct,  8,  1900. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Association: 
of  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Boards,  held  in  Louisville  Oc- 
tober 2nd  and  3rd,  1900,  it  was  recommended  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  cat- 
tle quarantine  be  suspended  for  November  and  De- 
cember. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendation,  no- 
tice is  hereby  given  that  the  cattle  quarantine  in  Vir- 
ginia is  released  within  the  above  specified  months. 

All  parties  desiring  to  move  cattle  across  the  quar- 
antine line  should  do  so  within  the  months  stated, 
above,  as  no  permits  can  be  granted  after  January  1. 
1901. 

J.  M.  McBrtde, 
Secretary  of  the  Board. 
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The   Poultry   Yard 


IVANHOE  POULTRY  YARDS,   HENRICO  CO.,  VA. 

The  above  is  an  exact  picture  of  the  new  house 
which  has  just  been  built  at  the  Ivanhoe  Poultry 
Yards,  in  Henrico  county,  near  the  city  of  Richmond, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  flocks  of  high  class  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  in  the  South.  The  Ivanhoe  Poultry 
Yards  make  a  specialty  of  that  breed  alone.  The 
house  is  sixty  four  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  and  has 
twelve  windows  facing  the  South,  and  will  be  used 
solely  for  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  house  will 
accommodate  about  200  breeders  the  coming  sea 
son.  Any  one  interested  in  poultry  visiting  the  city 
of  Richmond  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  by 
a  visit  to  the  yards,  on  the  Cary  Street  Road,  where 
they  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  the  proprietor  and 
his  wife,  and  shown  through  the  yards. 


THE  POULTRY  CROP  OF   1900. 

This  year's  crop  of  poultry  indicates,  from  all  the 
reports  received,  a  smaller  supply  of  ducks  and  geese, 
about  an  average  supply — possibly  a  little  smaller — of 
chicken?,  and  a  larger  supply  of  turkeys  than  the  crop 
of  1899.  Weather  conditions  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  production  of  poultry,  and  as  the  spring  was 
very  wet  in  some  sections  and  dry  in  others,  the  crop 
was  somewhat  irregular  according  to  the  different  con 
ditions.     Not  alone  did  dry  aud   wet  weather  affect 


poultry  raising,  but  the  extreme  hot  weather  through- 
out some  parts  of  the  country  was  an  important  factor, 
as  the  reports  indicate  that  the  eggs  weie  much  af- 
fected and  the  fertility  impaired,  so  that  the  hatching 
of  young  stock  was  below  that  of  other  years,  but  the 
quantity  of  eggs  put  out  to  hatch  exceeded  that  in 
former  years  in  the  case  of  turkeys  and  chickens  which 
made  up  for  the  loss,  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
a  much  larger  quantity  raised.  Of  ducks  and  geese, 
the  supply  is  smaller.  In  the  Southern  States — Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky — the  crop  is  far  below  an  aver- 
age, estimated  fully  30  per  cent,  less,  and  this  was  doe 
to  the  partial  failure  of  the  grain  crops  in  1899,  and 
high  prices  locally  for  feed. — Sprague  Commercial  Co. 


AN   EXCELLENT  BREED 

The  great  popularity  attained  by  the  silver  laced 
Wyandottes,  says  the  American  Agriculturist,  in  so 
short  a  time,  is  without  parallel,  and  few  breed-*  are 
more  highly  esteemed  iu  America  to  day.  They  have 
attained  public  favour  entirely  on  their  merits. 
They  are  not  the  comiug  fowl,  but  the  fowl  that  has 
come,  and  come  to  stay.  For  table  qualities,  they 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  hardy,  easily  raised, 
mature  early,  and  for  broilers  just  fill  the  bill.  As 
egg  producers  they  are  excelled  only  by  the  nou  sittiug 
breeds,  laying  large,  red  coloured  eggs.  They  have 
beautiful  plumage,  bright  yellow  legs  and  skin,  low 
rose  combs,  making  them  specially  adapted  to  our 
normal  climate. 
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The   Horse. 


NOTES. 


The  fortieth  annual  fair  and  race  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Raleigh, 
during  the  week  of  October  22nd  to  27th,  was  a  success 
financially,  and  the  exhibits  were  of  a  very  high  class, 
while  the  attendance  was  good  throughout ;  in  fact,  on 
Thursday,  which  is  always  regarded  as  the  big  day  of 
the  fair,  it  reached  high-water  mark.  President 
Charles  McNamee.  Secretary,  J.  E.  Pogue,  and  Assis 
tant  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  V.  Denson,  aud  other 
officers  of  the  Association,  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  their  efforts. 


The  best  racing  prospect,  uncovered  at  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fair  and  Race  Meeting,  was  the  four 
year  old  chestnut  mare  Eliza  Ingram,  by  the  famous 
pacer,  John  R.  Gentry,  2:00*,  out  of  Blondette.  dam 
of  Governor  Holt,  2:15,  by  Lelaud.  Eliza  Ingram 
made  her  first  start  of  the  season  at  Greensboro,  where 
she  got  second  money  in  her  race,  took  another  second 
at  Burlington  the  week  following,  and  then  came  on 
to  R deign  and  won  two  races  there,  trotting  to  a  re 
cord  of  2:291  in  the  first,  and  lowering  it  to  2:27}  in 
the  second.  Eliza  Ingram  was  bred  by  Mr.  L.  Banks 
Holt,  of  the  Alamance  Farm,  Graham,  N.  C,  and 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Bennett,  her  present  owner, 
during  the  early  part  of  this  season. 

Mr.  James  Cox,  of  the  Belgravia  Farm.  Mt.  Jack 
son,  Va.,  spent  several  days  here  recently  viewing  the 
sights  around  Richmond  and  visiting  the  different 
farnis  and  training  establishments  in  the  vicinity. 
Mr.  Cox  owns  the  richly  bred  horse,  Kelly,  2:27,  full 
brother  to  Expressive,  2:12},  by  Electioneer,  out  of 
Esther,  thoroughbred  daughter  of  Express,  and  the 
bay  stallion  innerits  much  of  the  superb  finish  and 
elegance  of  form  of  the  latter.  There  are  some  choice 
mares  in  the  court  of  Kelly,  among  them  being  Erena. 
2:19|,  dam  of  three  in  the  list,  Belgravia  is  in  one  of 
the  most  charming  sections  of  the  far  famed  Shenan 
doah  Valley,  aud  its  owner,  who  is  an  amateur  reins 
man,  and  an  expert  judge  of  horses,  may  justly  be 
classed  among  the  most  liberal  patrons  of  the  light- 
harness  horses  Virginia  has  ever  had  within  her 
borders.  

Mr.  T.  O.  Sandy,  of  the  Grove  farm,  Burkeville, 
was  quite  successful  in  Farmville.  where  he  made  ex 
bibits  and  captured  a  string  of  blue  ribbons  with 
horses,  cattle,  and  poultry.  Some  choice  specimens 
of  the  Grove  herd  of  Holsteiu  cattle  were  shown,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  The  imported  hackney 
stallion,  The  Duke,  was  also  well  received,  as  were 
other  horses  owned  by  Mr.  Sandy. 

Capitalists  are  organizing  the  Uuion  Stock  Yards 
Company  at  Norfolk,  and  when  completed  it  will  not 
only  be  the  largest  affair  of  the  kind  in  Virginia,  but 
probably  in  the  South  The  plant  will  cover  oyer 
twenty  acres  of  land,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  will  be 
handled  there.  When  completed  it  is  the  purpose  to 
add  an  immense  abattoir.  The  McCleary  &  McClel 
lau   Live  Stock  Company,  of  Norfolk,  and  other  big 


commission  horse  dealers,  most  of  whom  are  interested 
in  the  new  concern,  will  locate  there. 


Mr.  George  D.  Bennett,  who  is  quite  an  extensive 
buyer  aud  shipper  of  all  classes  of  horses,  and  who  has 
sales  stables  in  this  city  and  at  Raleigh  and  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  has  sold  to  Mr.  James  W.  Bryant,  the  well- 
known  banker,  capitalist,  and  railroad  man,  of  New 
Berne,  N.  C,  the  handsome  brown  stallion,  Rapid, 
2:22},  by  Hustler  Russell,  out  of  the  famous  brood 
mare,  Rapidan,  dam  of  Lockheart,  2:08},  and  five 
others  in  the  list.  Rapid  is  a  horse  of  fine  size,  and 
has  bold,  rapid  action.  He  will  be  driven  on  the  road 
by  Mr.  Bryant,  and  for  that  purpose  the  son  of  Hustler 
Russell  should  be  grand,  as  he  has  the  nicest  of  dispo 
sitions,  and  few  horses  can  outstyle  him  in  light  har- 
ness. .. 

Horses  owned  by  Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt,  of  the  Ala- 
mance farm,  Graham,  were  strongly  in  evidence  at  the 
North  Carolina  State  Fair,  at  Raleigh,  last  month. 
Gregorian.  2:29},  by  Prince  George,  out  of  Beltina,  by 
Mansfield,  the  farm's  premier  sire,  captured  the  blue 
rihbou  for  the  best  standard  bred  stallion,  four  years 
old  and  over,  while  in  the  classes  for  standard  bred 
brood  mares,  both  with  and  without  foals,  blue  ribbons 
went  to  Blondette,  the  dam  of  Governor  Holt,  2:15, 
and  Eliza  Ingram,  2:27},  by  Leland,  out  of  Minetto, 
by  Kentucky  Prince,  and  Winnie  D.,  the  black 
daughter  of  Hannis  and  Maud  L.,  the  dam  of  Whitby, 
2:18}.  Winnie  D.,  was  shown  with  a  nice  looking 
bay  colt,  by  Gregorian,  at  her  side.  She  figures  as 
the  dam  of  Ginter,  2:16},  Hulman,  2:20,  and  Mayo, 
2:28}.  The  Alamance  herd  of  Shetland  ponies  also 
attracted  considerable  attention  and  were  awarded 
several  first  prizes. 


THE  TRIUnPH  OF  THE  HACKNEY. 

The  triumph  of  the  Hackney  was  complete  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  when  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's  Hedon 
Squire  won  the  two  championships  of  the  show — 
namely,  the  grand  prize  for  the  best  of  all  foreign 
light  horse  breeds,  thoroughbreds  excepted,  and  the 
championship  for  the  best  French  or  foreign  horse. 
These  victories  mean  that  the  Hackney,  competing 
at  perhaps  the  greatest  horse  show  ever  held,  and 
judged  by  experts  of  all  the  horse  breeding  nations, 
lias  beaten  everything,  and  surely  now  that  this  feat 
has  been  accomplished,  and  apparently,  judging  by 
appearance,  with  complete  unanimity  amongst  the 
judges,  the  detractors  of  the  kiug  of  harness  horses 
must  somewhat  regret  the  prejudice  they  have  exhib- 
ited in  doing  their  utmost  to  disparage  his  merits. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  grand  jury  who 
awarded  the  championship  prizes,  and  from  them 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  foreign  judges  are  included 
amongst  the  greatest  continental  authorities,  whilst 
Mr.  Wrench's  position  in  the  horse  world  here,  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  president-elect  of  the  Hackney 
Horse  Society,  entitles  his  opinions  to  the  highest 
possible  respect  :  President  Count  Lendorff,  Secretary 
M.  de  Briuon,  Baron  Harkanyi  (Hungary),  M.  Lau- 
rant,  and  Mr.  F.  Wrench.—  Live  Stock  Journal  (Eng.) 
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niscellaneous. 


AN  ICE-MOUSE  ABOVE  GROUND. 

A  subscriber  asVs  us  to  give  instructions  for  build- 
ing an  ice  house  above  ground.  This  we  have  done 
several  times  within  the  past  few  years.  We,  how 
ever,  will  again  say  that  an  ice-house  on  the  ground- 
le\el  is  nothing  more  than  a  house  within  a  house. 
All  that  is  really  needed  in  order  to  save  ice  for  sum- 
mer use  is  such  a  building  as  will  permit  the  ice 
to  be  surrounded  with  from  S  to  10  inches  of  a  non- 
conducting material,  such  as  saw-dust.  A  frame 
building  with  this  space  between  the  outside  boarding 
on  the  studs  and  the  inside  lining,  and  with  this 
space  packed  tightly  with  saw  dust  best  meets  this  re 
quirement.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  however, 
that  the  house  should  have  the  inside  lining  if  10  or 
12  inches  of  space  is  left  around  the  ice  as  it  is  packed 
into  place,  and  this  space  be  filled  with  saw  dust 
tightly  packed  as  the  ice  is  filled  in.  There  should  be 
good  drainage  provided,  so  that  all  moisture  is  at 
once  carried  off,  but  care  must  he  taken  to  so  trap  the 
drain  as  not  to  admit  air  into  the  bottom  of  the  house." 
This  can  be  done  by  having  a  sharp  bend  in  the  drain- 
pipe which  will  always  stand  full  of  water,  and  thus 
exclude  the  air.  There  should  be  ventilation  pro 
vided  for  in  the  roof  so  as  to  carry  off  all  vapor  aud 
moisture.  This  is  best  met  by  having  open-slatted 
windows  in  each  gable.  The  ice  must  be  covered  with 
at  least  a  foot  of  saw  dust.  The  door  of  the  house 
should  he  double,  and  be  packed  with  saw  dust.  As 
a  well  known  writer  on  this  subject  has  said,  "all  that 
is  required  of  an  ice  house  is  to  hold  saw  dust  around 
the  ice,  protect  it  from  outside  moisture,  and  let  the 
water  from  the  melting  ice  escape  freely." 


ADDRESS    BY    THE    HON.    H.   W.     FLOURNOY. 

Delivered  at  the  Farmville  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Fair,  October  10,  1900. 

I  don't  know  what  induced  the  managers  of  the 
Farmville  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Fair  to  invite 
me  to  make  the  opening  address  on  this  occasion.  It 
may  be  that  they  want  me  to  tell  the  farmers. what  I 
don't  know  about  farming,  or  what  I  think  I  know 
about  it.  Now,  I  propose  t.)  tell  you  briefly — first, 
that  I  don't  know  that  I  know  anything  about  it  ; 
second,  what  I  know  that  I  don't  know  about  it; 
third,  what  I  think  I  know  about  it ;  fourth,  what  I 
think  some  of  the  farmers  don*t  know,  which  I  think 
they  ought  to  know. 

Under  the  head  of  what  I  know  I  don't  know  about 
it,  I  will  say  broadly  that  I  don't  know  with  that  sort 
of  accuracy*  which  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  evrry 
man  engaged  iu  it — what  character  of  soil  is  best 
adapted   to   the    production   of    wheat,    or   corn,    or 


tobacco,  or  oats,  or  the  various  grasses,  or  vegetables* 
or  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  and  if  I  knew  that,  I  would  no* 
know  just  when  to  plow  it,  or  what  kind  of  fertilizer 
to  use  or  how  much  to  use,  or  when  or  how  to  apply 
it;  and  after  I  had  plowed  it  and  applied  the  fer- 
tilizer, I  would  not  know  how  and  when  to  plant  it; 
and  after  I  had  planted  it,  I  would  not  know  when 
and  how  to  cultivate  and  care  for  it ;  I  would  not 
know  just  when  to  harvest  and  garner  it,  or  how  ;  I 
would  not  know,  except  in  a  general  way,  the  uses  to 
which  it  would  be  put  by  the  people  who  would  buy 
it.  I  would  uot  know  the  best  market  in  which  to  sell 
it,  or  what  I  ought  to  get  for  it  when  I  sold  it.  I 
don't  know  the  best  breeds  of  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
hogs  or  sheep;  I  don't  know  the  best  strains  of 
chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  geese  or  any  other  fowl ;  I 
don't  kuow  the  methods  of  caring  for  animals  or  poul- 
try. If  I  were  to  continue  to  tell  you  what  I  don't 
know  about  this  noblest,  most  independent,  manliest 
of  all  professions — in  which  nothing  is  demanded  ex- 
cept just  reward  for  honest  toil — I  would  consume 
much  more  time  than  is  allowed  to  this  address,  and 
you  would  conclude  I  am  trying  to  revive  know- 
nothingism  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  my  purpose  is  to  ex- 
cite your  minds  to  the  know  somethingisms,  which  I 
believe  are  essential  to  your  prosperity,  out  of  which 
grows  all  prosperity. 

Next,  I  shall  undertake  to  tell  you  what  I  think  I 
know  about  farming  I  thiuk  I  kuow  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  a  cost  of  a  dollar 
and  sell  it  for  seventy  cents ;  or  a  bushel  of  corn  at  a 
cost  of  fifty  cents  and  sell  it  for  thirty- five  or  forty 
cents ;  or  a'  pound  of  tobacco  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  and 
sell  it  at  six  or  seven  cents,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in 
paying  the  expenses  of  producing  the  crop  that  is 
sold,  and  then  begin  the  next  year's  work  with  a  crop- 
lien  to  a  commission  merchant  for  flour,  meal,  corn, 
meat  hay.  &c.  That  sort  of  farming  reminds  me  of  a 
little  storv  :  A  teacher  once  asked  a  little  boy  to  work 
the  following  sum  :  A  frog  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  well 
fifty  feet  deep  ;  he  jumps  up  one  foot  every  day  and 
fall's  back  two  feet  every  night.  How  long  will  it 
take  him  to  get  out  of  the  well  f  Not  seeing  the  joke, 
the  boy  went  resolutely  to  work  with  slate  aud  pencil. 
The  poor  little  fellow  struggled  with  the  problem  for 
several  hour-;,  when  the  teacher  said,  '-Well,  John, 
have  you  worked  that  sum*"  '  No,  sur,"  said  John, 
•I  ain't  worked  desum.  but  I  got  dat  frog  whar  he 
ain't  vers  fin  from  the  place  where  sinners  go,  and  ef 
I  keep  on  at  it.  I'll  git  him  ttaar  'fore  school  breaks." 
I  flunk  I  know  that  it  is  a  losing  business  for  a 
farmer  to  buy  anything  which  he  can  produce  on  his 
own  farm.  I  think  I  know  that  the  principal  cost  of 
farming  is  the  expense  of  manual  and  animal  labor, 
and  that  it  does  not  require  more  of  that  labor  to  cul- 
tivate au  acre  of  rich  laud  than  it  does  to  cultivate  an 
acre  .if  poor  land.  If  a  man  owns  one,  or  two,  or 
three,  or  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres  of  poor  land 
aud  lias  no  means  to  cultivate  and  improve  it  so  as  to 
make  the  labor  he  may  bestow  on  it  profitable,  he  is 
under  a  plain  duty  and  necessity  of  selling  one  half, 
or  two  thirds,  or  three  fourths  of  it,  and  applying  the 
proceeds  of  sale  to  the  profitable  improvement  of  what 
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he  retains.  I  think  I  know  that  the  most  unwise,  nn 
profitable  and  ruinous  farming  ever  engaged  in  by  in 
telligent  people  was  the  sort  of  fanning  which  was 
done  bj  the  great  majority  of  our  fathers  iu  Soutbaide 
Virginia  before  the  war. 

Let  me  present  you  a  picture  of  Sontbside  fanning 
in  ante  helium  days,  and  ask  you  older  men  if  it  is 
not  true  and  typical.  My  father  owned  a  farm  of 
something  more  than  eight  hundred  acres  in  the 
couut>  of  Halifax.  About  five  hundred  acres  of  it 
was  cleared  and  cultivated  ;  two  hundred  and  seventy 
five  acres  of  that  was  rich,  alluvial  rive-  and  rink 
low  grounds,  the  fertility  of  which  no  amount  of  had 
treatment  could  destroy.  The  remainder  was  high 
laud,  where  the  dwelling  house  and  other  buildings 
were  located.  About  four  acres  were  embraced  in 
the  garden,  aud  that  garden  was  as  rich  and  produc 
tive  as  any  land  iu  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  or  the 
celebrated  Dutch  farms  of  Pennsylvania;  but  just 
outside  its  enclosure,  the  land  which  was  of  the  same 
character  of  soil  was  too  poor  to  produce  a  good  crop 
of  black  eye  peas,  even  iu  a  good  season.  Tne  garden 
was  rich  and  productive  because  it  was  cultivated 
with  intelligent  purpose  to  make  and  keep  it  so — the 
outlying  laud  was  poor  because  it  was  worked  to  ex 
hanstioo  and  allowed  to  remain  so,  except  the  twenty 
five  or  thirty  acres  ot  what  was  cdled  tobacco  lots. 
The  system  of  those  old  farmers  was  to  cut  down 
original  forest,  luake  what  is  called  a  new  ground, 
raise  <>ne  or  two  crops  of  tobacco,  follow  the  tobacco 
with  wheat,  follow  the  wheat  with  corn,  the  corn  with 
oats,  aud  turn  it  out  to  grow  up  iu  old  field  [lines. 
From  1S53  to  1861,  my  fa  her  cleared  something  over 
a  hundred  acres  of  new  ground.  Then  came  the  war 
between  the  States  which  involved  four  years  of  un 
flinching  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  which  ended 
in  conquest,  the  destruction  of  home  government,  on 
the  ruins  of  which  was  established  military  satrapy, 
which  enconragKl  and  supported  a  horde  of  adven 
turers  kuown  as  carpet  baggers,  whose  work  for  years 
was  well  nigh  as  damaging  to  all  material  prosperity 
as  the  scourge  of  war.  The  chief  work  of  these  people 
was  to  persuade  the  emancipated  slaves  into  bitter 
antagonism  towards  the  white  people,  which  disor 
ganized  labor  and  Hooded  the  country  with  hordes  of 
ignorant,  idle,  uncontrolled  negroes,  who  were  taught 
to  believe  that  all  the  lands  of  the  South  would  be 
divided  between  them  so  that  each  family  would  have 
forty  acres  of  land  and  a  mule.  So  the  South  com 
menoed  its  new  life  in  deflated  homes  ou  wornout 
lands  without  capital,  upon  the  rums  of  a  civilization 
which  was  as  completely  destroyed  as  if  the  hand  of 
God  had  swept  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Bur  the 
courage  which  had  sustained  and  glorified  the  people 
of  the  South  through  four  years  of  war — which  de 
manded  and  received  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure 
until  both  were  exhausted — still  remained  in  Lhe  hearts 
of  men  and  women,  who,  yielding  uothing  to  despair, 
but  cherishing  that  hope  which  is  the  gift  of  God  to 
all  Christian  people,  set  about  the  restoration  of  their 
homes  with  cheerful  hearts  and  dignified  sab  mission. 

During  the  generation  which  has  passed  since  the 
Decline  aud  Fall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  we 
have  faced  and  undertaken  to  solve  many  difficult 
political  and  social  problems — some  of  which  remain 
unsolved  to  day,  and  will  continue  to  tax  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  our  people  for  many  years  to  come. 


I  am  not  a  preacher',  my  friends,  and  if  I  am  a  Chris 
tiau  at  all.  I  know  1  am  a  \cry  poor  one  ;  but  let  me 
tell  you,  it  is  the  wickedness  of  man  that  curses  the 
laud  with  barrenness,  and  if  we  aie  to  restore  our  lost 
prosperity  and  have  fertile  lands  aud  happy  homes, 
abounding  in  plenty  aud  smiling  with  peace,  we  must 
live  and  work  and  toil  in  love  and  fear  of  the  living 
God. 

Now,  let  me  present  you  a  picture  of  a  Southern 
farm  since  the  war.  A  young  soldier  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house aud  returned  homeless  and  peuuilpss  to  his 
people  iu  Georgia  He  purchased  twenty  five  acres 
of  land  at  two  dollars  an  acre  on  a  credit,  and  had  to 
mortgage  his  labor  to  obtaiu  means  with  which  to 
work  it.  In  course  of  time  he  married  and  had  a 
family  of  childien.  At  the  Omaha  Exposition,  in 
1898,  he  won  premiums  for  the  best  milch  cows  and 
butter,  the  best  she  p.  the  best  hogs,  the  best  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  ;  lie  was  at  that  time  worth  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was  the  incre- 
ment of  that  twenty  five  acres  of  laud.  His  home  and 
farm  are  described  as  complete  and  beautiful  in  every 
appointment.  He  had  never  on  ued  any  land  except 
that  twenty  five  acres,  and  said  he  would  not  take  an- 
other acre  ruor*  as  a  gift  if  he  were  required  to  culti- 
vate it.  Vou  say  that  reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  ask 
how  it  was  possible  to  produce  such  results.  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  that  he  recog- 
nized  farming  as  a  profession  and  a  scieuce,  involving 
careful  study,  accurate  knowledge  aud  painstaking, 
unremitting  labor  and  enterprise.  He  recognized  the 
fact  that  working  virgin  soil  to  exhaustion  and  turn- 
ing it  out  to  grow  up  iu  old  field  pines  not  ouly  meant 
poverty  of  the  laud,  but  poverty  of  the  people  who 
worked  aud  treated  it  that  way.  He  recognized  the 
fact,  that  every  year  of  labor  bestowed  on  land  should 
leave  it  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  in  the  year 
before,  and  applied  the  utmost  energies  of  his  brain 
and  brawn  to  produce  that  result. 

Daniel  Webster-,  in  one  of  his  familiar  letters  from 
England,  while  he  was  minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  to  John  Taylor-,  the  manager  of  his  Marshfield 
farm,  said  that  he  had  investigated  with  some  care  the 
system  of  farming  in  England,  and  been  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  required  more  talent,  more  knowl- 
edge, better  judgment  and  more  labor  to  he  a  good 
farmer  than  is  required  to  be  a  great  statesman. 

Let.  us  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the  old  ante  bellum 
farmer  of  Southside.  Virginia.  How  many  of  them 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  breeding  of  stock  1  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  their  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills  were  slab  sided,  crumpled-horned  or  no  horned 
cows,  and  stump  tailed  steers;  their  sheep  of  no  par- 
ticular- breed,  which  were  turned  into  old  fields  to  live 
on  broom  sedge,  mullen  tops,  and  sassafras  buds  in 
summer  time,  and  fed  on  wheat  straw  and  corrr  tops 
in  the  winter  ;  their  hogs,  the  pine  rooting  razor  back 
that  could  hear  an  acorn  drop  five  hundred  \ards  and 
beat  a  fox  hound  getting  to  it?  And  the  rat  tailed  mule 
that  was  expected  to  do  double  duty  on  nubbins  and 
com  shucks.  They  had  thoroughbred  horses,  which 
were  the  pride  and  glory  of  their  lives  ;  whose  sires  and 
dams  were  imported  from  P^ngland,  and  whose  fame 
iblished  iu  Europe  ami  America  :  and  it  was  a 
grand  sight  to  see  them  on  their  high-mettled,  daunt- 
less steeds,  whose  feet  spurned  the  earth  as  they  fol- 
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lowed  in  the  wake  of  an  imported  pack  of  fox  hounds 
chasiug  Red  Reynard  over  the  beautifully  undulating 
lauds  of  Southside  Virginia.  It  was  grand,  it  was  mag 
nificent,  but  it  was  not  farming.  If  they  had  been  as 
careful  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lauds  and  the  breed 
iug  of  their  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  as  they  were  in 
breeding  and  caring  for  their  thoroughbred  horses, 
their  children  would  not  have  beeu  called  on  to  sorrow 
over  the  inheritance  of  poor  lands  and  nothiug  with 
which  to  work  them.  The  trouble  now  is  that  many 
of  their  children  are  content  to  walk  in  the  ways  their 
father  trod,  aud  tickle  an  acre  of  poor  land  for  two 
barrels  of  corn,  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  or  five  hun 
dred  pounds  of  second-class,  lizard  tailed  tobacco. 
But,  I  am  glad  to  koow  on  the  other  hand,  that  many 
of  our  people  are  realizing  the  demands  and  necessities 
of  the  farming  interest,  aud  are  demonstrating  the 
wisdom  of  good  farming  in  profitable  results.  I 
know  farmers  in  Prince  Edward  County,  some  of  them 
near,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  this  beautiful,  busy 
little  town,  who  make  farming  profitable,  and  whose 
farms  are  improving  in  produetiv  •  capacity  and  money 
value  every  year.  The  outlook  for  improvement  in 
agricultural  conditions  in  Virginia  is  eucouragiug — 
the  evidence  of  growiug  interest  is  palpable.  We 
have  an  Agricultural  aud  Mechauical  College  at  Blacks 
burg,  whose  graduates  are  annually  going  out  into  the 
world  with  much  useful  knowledge  to  be  applied  to 
practical  farming. 

The  Commi.-sioner  of  Agriculture  is  the  designation 
of  an  office  in  the  administration  of  the  State  govern 
ment,  and  the  beneficial  evidence  of  the  work  which 
has  been,  and  is  being  done  by  that  department,  is 
visible  in  many  ways.  During  the  past  summer,  the 
present  incutnoeut  of  the  office  organized  Farmers' 
Institues  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  men  of 
education  aud  large  experience  in  various  branches 


lands  are  capable  of  the  highest  state  of  fertility- 
fertility  as  great  as  that  of  England,  or  France,  or 
Germany,  or  Holland,  where  a  ten  acre  farm  is  a  veri 
table  mine  of  wealth  to  the  owner.  Tne  variety  of  its 
production  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  countries 
just  mentioned.  Our  people  are  as  quiet,  peaceable, 
law  abiding  as  any  in  the  world  ;  churches  and  schools 
abound  in  every  neighborhood.  We  have  public 
schools  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  for  the 
education  of  our  boys  and  girls  ;  aud  colleges  and 
universities  to  fit.  our  young  men  and  women  for  the 
highest  intellectual  work.  Surely  this  land  is  a  goodly 
heritage  with  which  Almighty  God  has  blessed  us. 

Now,  let  us  resolutely  turn  our  backs  upon  all  the 
mistakes  and  failures  of  the  past,  and  with  stroug  arms 
and  brave  hearts  apply  ourselves  to  the  great  work  of 
restoring  our  waste  places.  The  mau  without  hope  is 
the  adopted  child  of  despair  ;  poverty  is  the  parent  of 
vice,  ignorance  and  decadence.  The  end  of  unprofit 
able  labor  is  poverty.  Let  every  mau  here  determine 
that  when  the  Farmville  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Fair  is  held  again  he  will  be  here  with  the  best  speci- 
ments  of  products  from  the  farm,  the  best  horses,  the 
best  mules,  the  best  cows,  the  best  sheep  and  the  best 
hogs;  let  every  tamer's  wife  here  determine  that  at 
that  time  she  will  have  on  exhibition  the  best  chickens, 
the  best  turkeys,  the  best  ducks,  the  best  geese,  the 
best  domestic  fowls  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  best  of 
everything  that  makes  the  dining  table  inviting,  and 
the  house  aud  yard  and  garden  beautiful  aud  attractive  ; 
all  struggling  in  generous  rivalry  for  the  first  premium 
in  each  and  everything. 

But  how  is  all  this  to  be  done!  It  can  be  done  only  by 
thoughtful  care  aud  enterprising  labor.  Invest  just  a 
small  amount  in  the  best  agricultural  journal  ;  then 
acquaint  yourself  with  its  teachings  and  apply  them 
to  your  business.     Encourage  your  county  paper.     A 


of  agriculture  were  employed  to  attend   meetiugs  of  good  home  paper  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  means  to 
farmers,  and  deliver  lectures  on  principal  subjects  of  success  in  any  business.    Demand  good  highways  from 


interest.  Now  arrangements  are  being  perfected  for 
the  establishment  of  experiment  stations  in  various 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth  from  which  great,  bene 
fit  will  be  derived  by  farmers  who  will  take  sufficient 
interest  in  them  1 1  keep  informed  about  their  work 
and  its  results.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
enterprise  of  the  public  spirited  business  men  whose 
organized  efforts  have  brought  you  together  on  this 
occasion,  where  the  best  specimens  of  the  products  of 
the  surrounding  country  are  to  be  seen,  and  where  the 
handiwork  of  wives  and  daughters  in  every  branch  of 
household  work  aud  adornment  is  displayed. 

I  do  not  think  we  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
our  possessions.  Our  location  is  in  the  most  temper- 
ate part  of  the  temperate  zone,  making  our  climate 
bearable  at  all  times,  and  absolutely  delightful  in  its 
normal  condition.  We  are  protected  from  the  cyclones 
of  the  west  by  the  Appalachian  range  of  mountains, 
and  the  tidal  waves  of  the  sea  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Our  lands  are  intersected  by  the  greatest  abundance  of 
pure  water,  which  never  fails  for  man  or  beast.  It 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  on  most  farms  in  South 
side  Virginia  to  enclose  a  twenty-acre  field  without 
embracing  a  part  of  a  stream  of  water  which  never 
gets  dry.  Artesian  wells,  or  other  artificial  means 
for  supplying  water,  is  not  a  problem  which  demands 
our  attention.  It  is  not  a  theory,  or  an  opinion,  but 
a  demonstrated  fact  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  our 


your  county  government,  and  express  your  willing- 
ness to  be  taxed  to  get  them.  Pay  the  road  tax  and 
relieve  yourself  of  unnecessary  blacksmith's  accounts 
in  mending  broken  vehicles.  Have  your  roads  so  im- 
proved that  where  you  can  haul  not  more  than  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds  now,  you  can  haul 
twenty  five  hundred  or  three  thousand  pounds  with- 
out straining  your  horses  in  the  shoulders,  and  filling 
their  joints  with  ring  bones,  spavins  and  stifles,  and 
covering  their  backs  and  shoulders  with  blisters  and 
galls.  Don't  depend  on  what  you  know,  but  find  out 
from  every  possible  source  what  is  neeessary  to  make 
your  business  a  success.  Learn  everything  that  the 
best  farmers  in  Europe  aud  America  know  about  farm- 
ing aud  apply  your  knowledge  to  the  improvement 
of  your  lands.  Get  rid  of  every  acre  of  land  on 
which  you  pay  taxes  and  do  not  work  profitably. 
If  you  haven't  the  means  to  work  five  hundred  acres 
profitably,  sell  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  if  you  can't 
work  two  hundred  and  fifty,  sell  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred aud  fifty  ;  if  you  cau't  work  a  hundred  so  as  to 
improve  it  every  year,  sell  fifty  or  twenty  five,  or 
thirty,  or  forty,  and  put  the  proceeds  of  sale  in  intel- 
ligent labor  on  ten.  Everything  that  is  useless  is  a 
burden.  "  Don't  bite  off  more  than  you  can  chaw." 
Don't  own  more  land  thau  you  can  work,  with  benefit 
to  yourself  and  the  land  too.  Determine  to  have  the 
best  of  everything,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it.     Con- 
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sider  the  fact  that  your  labor  is  not  for  a  year,  but  a 
lifetime  ;  not  only  your  lifetime,  but  that  of  your  wives 
and  children.  Prove  to  the  boys  that  are  growing  up 
around  you  that  farming  is  the  noblest  of  professions 
and  one  of  the  great  sciences,  with  more  dignity,  in 
dependence  and  self  respect  in  it  than  auy  business  in 
the  world  ;  so  that  when  they  reach  manhood  they  will 
not  be  tempted  to  leave  beautiful  homes,  all  smiling 
with  plenty,  and  seek  success  in  the  madding  strife 
and  struggles  of  life  in  great  cities.  Instead  of  making 
your  labor  tributary  to  the  cities,  make  the  cities  trib- 
utary to  you.  Brains  and  property  rule  the  world. 
Be  your  own  rulers.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  this  dear  old  Commonwealth  when  the  intelligence, 
culture,  refinement  and  ability  of  her  people  were  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  the  farmers  ruled  the  cities. 
Let  us  have  it  so  agaiu  under  these  new  couditious 
which  have  come  upon  us  out  of  conquest,  and  the  de- 
struction of  that  old  civilization.  Cherishing  the  past 
in  all  its  glorious  memories  of  heroic  courage,  self- 
sacrificing  endurance,  and  devotion  to  liberty  and  jus- 
tice, let  us  build  upon  the  ruins  of  that  old  civiliza- 
tion the  temple  of  progress  and  improvement,  whose 
corner  stone  shall  be  the  fear  of  God,  and  love  of  lib- 
erty restrained  by  law. 

Now,  let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter: 
Find  out  all  that  I  don't  know  about  farming  and  com- 
bine it  with  what  you  do  know  about  it,  and  with  dili- 
gence and  cheerful,  cheering  hope  apply  it  all  to  the 
land,  and  in  a  few  years  Southside  Virginia  will  be  a 
new  land  of  promise,  teeming  with  abundance  and 
blest  with  prosperity. 

"To  catch  Dame  Fortune's  golden  smile, 
Assiduous  wait  upon  her, 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 

That's  justified  by  honor  ; 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 
Nor  for  a  train  attendant, 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent." 

On  behalf  of  the  management  of  this  Fair,  I  bid  you 
a  cordial  welcome  to  the  hospitality  of  (his  beautiful 
little  commercial  centre.  It  is  an  occasion  for  recrea 
tion  and  instruction  for  the  men  and  women,  and  in 
nocent  pleasure  for  the  boys  aud  girls.  Let  it  be  so 
encouraged  that  it  will'  become  a  permanent  institu- 
tion for  the  betterment  of  all  the  people  in  whose  in- 
terest it  has  been  organized. 


A  WARNING. 
Angora  Goats  and   Belgian  Hares. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Under  the  above  caption,  I  find  an  article  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Southern  Planter  by  Percival 
Hicks,  of  Mathews  county,  Va.,  which  is  very  well 
calculated  to  mislead  the  readers  of  the  Southern  Planter. 
He  starts  out  by  saying,  "The  farmers  of  Virginia 
had  best  be  careful  in  the  acceptance  of  the  truth  of 
all  the  literature  now  circulated  concerning  the  An 
gora  goat  and  Belgian  hare. 

What  little  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  shall  be 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  As  to  the  Angora  goat, 
I  know  but  little,  but  with  the  Belgian  hare  I  feel 
thoroughly  at  home,  as  I  keep  from  forty  to  one  hun- 


dred all  the  time.  I  also  keep  on  my  farm  of  400  acres, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  aud  poultry,  and  to  day  would 
dispense  with  any  one  of  them  before  the  Belgian  hare. 
I  consider  the  meat  superior  to  any  of  them.  It  has 
none  of  the  heavy  oily  substances  found  in  the  turkey, 
duck,  or  chicken,  and  the  strong  gamy  flavor  of  the 
wild  rabbit  is  lacking.  I  am  satisfied  they  can  be 
raised  at  one  half  the  expense  of  any  kind  of  poultry. 

As  to  these  two  animals  becoming  a  nuisance  as 
wild  animals,  the  whole  thing  is  visionary.  Our  legis- 
lators are  constantly  being  called  on  by  the  people  to 
pass  rigid  laws  against  the  hunter  and  trapper  for  the 
protection  of  game  of  much  less  value  than  the  Angora 
goat  and  Belgian  hare. 

Turn  any  animal  loose  that  is  such  valuable  food  for 
man  as  these  two,  in  a  densely  populated  country  such 
as  we  find  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  with  its  teem- 
iDg  millions,  and  I  will  guarantee  their  freedom  to  be 
of  short  duration,  unless  the  boys,  dogs  and  shot-guns 
are  muzzled,  aud  the  people  cease  to  hunger  or  sport. 

lam  raising  the  Belgian  hare  altogether  for  home 
consumption  ;  never  advertised  one  in  my  life,  so  have 
no  axe  to  grind. 

In  both  France  and  Belgium  thousands  of  dollars 
are  made  each  year  in  raising  hares  for  market.  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  of  August  8,  1891,  contained  the 
following:  "It  perhaps  would  surprise  many  of  our 
readers  to  know  the  value  of  rabbit  meat  shipped  to 
market.  Iu  one  year  alone  there  was  $1,370,000  worth 
of  rabbit  meat  shipped  to  London.  These  come  from 
France  and  Belgium,  and  are  raised  by  the  peasants 
of  those  countries." 

It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  amount  received 
annually  from  the  sale  of  the  common  field  rabbit  in 
Virginia.  One  grocery  store  in  my  neighborhood  takes 
in  every  fall  from  four  to  six  thousand.  These  rabbits 
weigh  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds,  and  are  sold 
readily  in  the  Lynchburg  market  at  12]  to  15  cents  a 
piece,  or  about  ten  cents  per  pound.  It  brings  in  the 
aggregate  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  farmers,  while 
we  never  hear  of  any  injury  they  do  to  the  crops.  The 
Belgian  hare  will  dress  from  four  to  six  pounds,  and 
the  meat  is  decidedly  preferable  to  that  of  the  wild 
rabbit.  Then  why  not,  if  practicable,  substitute  the 
superior  in  the  place  of  the  inferior  species  t  How- 
ever, the  Belgian  hare  is  so  completely  domesticated 
aud  thrives  so  well  under  the  closest  confinement  that 
it  is  questionable  whether  they  would  prosper  in  the 
wild  state  for  several  generations.  They  certainly 
will  not  cross  with  the  wild  rabbit. 

Mr.  Hicks  mentions  the  baleful  effects  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  European  rabbit  into  Australia  as  early 
as  1864,  which  is  not  a  parallel  case  with  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  interior  of  Australia  was  at 
that  time,  and  still  is,  largely  a  waste.     Is  it  any  won- 
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der  the  rabbits  increased?  Man  was  not  there  to  con- 
sume them ;  they  were  only  carrying  out  Darwin's 
theory,   "  The  survival  of  the  fittest"  ? 

All  the  adverse  criticism  we  hear  of  the  Belgian 
hare  is  from  persons  who  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  their  intrinsic  value.  Some  people  are  prone  to 
predict  a  hurricane  in  every  little  cloud  that  floats  on 
the  horizon. 

Campb-U  Co.,  Va.  T.  L.  Kabler. 


BELGIAN    HARES    AND    PIGEONS    IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  Wing,  writing  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  says  : 

Californians  seem  unable  to  do  anything  at  all  un 
less  they  boom  it  For  instance,  they  have  taken  up 
the  breeding  of  the  Belgian  hare.  To  day  there  are 
over  S00  breeders  of  Belgians  in  Los  Angeles  alone. 
Fortunes  have  been  made  in  the  business.  Prices  are 
very  high  for  the  best  stock.  For  instance,  the  im 
ported  doe  shown  in  the  picture  is  worth  $350. 

What  is  a  Belgian  hare  ?  It  is  a  most  interesting 
matter,  when  you  come  to  look  into  it.  The  Belgian 
is  not  a  hare  at  all  ;  it  is  a  mammoth  rabbit,  bred  by 
careful  selection  to  look  as  hare  like  as  possible.  That 
is  what  the  breeders  are  carefully  striving  for  to-day — 
that  graceful,  slender,  hare  like  form,  i  hat  hare's  foot, 
that  rich,  dark,  reddish,  "wavy"  mottled  color,  that 
thin,  erect,  sprightly  ear  and  bright,  alert  eye.  It  is 
true  that  the  Belgians  now  resemble  mightily  the  wild 
hares,  when  they  are  well  bred,  .>et  they  will  not 
cross ;  the  resemblance  is  but  skin  deep,  it  would 
seem. 

I  went  to  see  Mr.  M.  A.  Long,  who  seems  to  be 
looked  up  to  as  a  leader,  and  who  breeds  and  imports 
a  great  number  of  hares,  and  from  him  I  got  this  in 
formation.  He  says  that  the  hares  are  really  very 
useful,  aside  from  their  interest  and  beauty.  One 
butcher  of  Los  Angeles  has  killed  in  the  past  year  over 
2,000  ;  they  have  dressed  an  average  of  three  and  one 
half  pounds,  and  the  meat  has  sold  at  an  average  of  20 
cents  per  pound.  Of  course  many  more  are  killed  for 
home  consumption  than  in  any  other  way,  and  doubt 
less  they  are  better  for  the  villager  to  keep  than  chick- 
ens, for  all  he  needs  is  a  few  old  boxes,  a  few  yards  of 
wire  netting  and  a  little  time  for  caring  for  them. 
They  will  consume  all  his  weeds,  and  thrive  on  alfalfa 
and  willow  sprouts  and  the  trimmings  from  his  vines 
and  trees,  with  a  little  grain  to  finish  them  for  market. 

Even  the  children  in  Los  Angeles  are  caring  for 
their  bunnies.  It  seems  a  very  simple  matter,  and 
they  certainly  thrive  remarkably.  Whether  the  in- 
terest will  spread  to  the  East  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion. I  suppose  that  it  will,  but  we  may  not  become 
so  enthusiastic  as  our  California  cousins  have  become. 
It  is  worth  note  that  in  the  illustrations  there  is  shown 
more  than  $1,000  worth  of  hares.  At  first  I  did  not 
see  the  difference  between  a  good  hare  and  a  common 
one,  but  after  the  eye  has  a  little  training  it  seeks  the 
trimness,  the  grace  and  beauty,  and  cannot  be  satis 
fied  with  the  shapelessness  of  ordinary  rabbits. 

One  would  hardly  think  of  booming  pigeons,  yet 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Johnson  has  made  quite  a  success  of  it.  I 
think  it  about  the  prettiest  thing  that  I  ever  saw,  this 


cloud  of  pigeons  !  He  has  over  6,000  of  them,  all  on 
about  two  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
The  roosts  are  in  boxes,  piled  up  to  make  buildings, 
which  are  roofed  with  substantial  roofs.  The  pigeons 
are  of  all  sorts,  and  he  says  that  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference— one  is  about  as  valuable  as  another.  They 
never  leave  the  yard.  He  feeds  them  at  noon  about 
ten  sacks  of  mill  screenings  ;  what  per  cent,  of  grain 
there  is  in  it  I  did  not  learn.  I  was  unfortunate  in 
not  getting  there  at  feeding  time  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a 
most  beautiful  sight.  Cats  are  the  only  enemies,  and 
cross  dogs  patrol  the  place  to  keep  cats  at  bay.  He 
sells  the  squabs  just  before  they  fly,  selling  about  150 
dozen  a  month,  for  which  he  gets  $2  per  dozen.  I  do 
not  see  why  any  bright  lad  could  not  build  up  such  a 
business  as  this,  the  main  points  seeming  to  be  to  feed 
the  flock  so  well  ti  at  it  will  not  fly  away  and  thus  be 
lost  or  killed  by  sportsmen  or  bo^s.  No  attempt  to 
confine  the  pigeons  at  any  time  is  made,  the  feeding 
at  regular  time  and  in  abundance  seeming  to  be  all  the 
attention  needed. 


THE  LL'CRETIA  DEWBERRY. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  this  really  valuable  fruit  lies  in  the  difficulties 
that  are  met  with  in  its  trailing  habits,  necessitating, 
as  it  does,  tying  the  vines  up  and  turning  them  in  in 
order  to  give  them  proper  cultivation. 

So  far  as  the  first  year's  growth  is  concerned,  the 
skilled  agriculturist  will  easily  master  all  obstacles. 

We  manage  them  very  well  by  carefully  training 
the  vines  all  one  way.  As  soon  as  the  runners  get  two 
or  three  feet  long,  we  begin  to  pull  them  across  the 
row  all  on  one  side  of  the  hill,  turning  them  out  of 
the  way  when  they  are  to  be  worked,  and  again  care- 
fully replacing  them  after  cultivation. 

By  this  means  we  have,  when  we  go  to  stake  them 
in  spring,  all  the  vines  of  one  hill  in  a  single  bunch, 
well  separated  from  neighboring  hills,  so  that  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  tie  them  to  the  stake. 
But  when  a  patch  is  left  for  the  second  year's  fruiting 
the  grower  has  a  problem. 

The  vines  begin  to  grow  early  in  the  season,  often  at- 
taining a  length  of  five  feet  or  more  by  the  time  fruit 
comes  off  the  old  canes.  Then,  after  the  old  wood  is 
taken  off,  and  the  laud  gotten  clear,  the  wisest  grower 
has  a  difficult  task,  to  say  the  least.  They  are  frequent- 
ly so  tied  and  twisted  and  warped  together  that  to  sep- 
arate them  means  their  destruction. 

Some  have  the  past  summer  adopted  the  plan  of 
cutting  away  all  the  canes,  old  and  young,  just  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  harvested.  If  this  will  not  damage 
the  succeeding  crop,  it  is  certainly  commendable,  as 
it  makes  their  culture  easy.  It  would  also  greatly 
cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  as  where  they  are 
planted  as  we  plant  them  in  checks,  3x6  feet,  they 
can  be  worked  both  ways,  obviating  the  expense  of 
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hoeiog.  And  besides,  a  moving  machine  can  be  util- 
ized for  pruning  is  well  or  better  than  a  pair  of  shears. 
However,  this  plan  is  by  no  means  certain  of  success, 
and  we  would  advise  no  one  to  more  than  experiment 
with  it  until  they  are  satisfied  that  it  is  available. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  their  habit  of  growth 
— viz  :  the  tendency  of  growing  to  a  length  of  several 
feet,  and  then  rooting,  can  be  easily  met  by  our  system 
of  training.  The  caue-*  are  all  across  the  rows,  and 
about  the  time  they  commence  to  "tip,"  we  run 
a  revolving  ruuner  cutter  over  them,  about  five  feet 
from  the  hills  and  one  foot  from  the  next  row.  This 
completely  severs  the  ends,  and  still  leaves  them  quite 
long  enough  to  stake. 

There  is  one  impression  in  regard  to  this  berry  that 
we  believe  to  be  erroneous.  Many  contend  that  it  is 
useless  to  plant  them  on  thin  soils.  Now,  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  will  not  grow  better  on  rich 
laud  than  on  poor,  but  we  consider  a  rank,  luxuriant 
growth  a  fault  instead  of  a  favor,  not  only  making 
them  more  difficult  to  train  properly,  but  they  often 
become  so  dense  that  the  lower  viues  are  smotheied 
Had  we  our  choice,  we  would  always  prefer  soil  of 
moderate  fertility.  They  seem  to  thrive  on  any  soil, 
sandy  or  clayey,  high  or  low,  and,  like  other  "briers," 
do  not  fail  to  make  a  growth  wherever  given  a  respec- 
table chance. 

J.  W    Jones  &  Son. 

Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  AS  FOOD 

Recent  experiments  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  fruits  generally  contain  remarkably  lit 
tie  that  is  convertible  into  muscle  aud  blood.  Banauas 
and  grapes  have  2  per  cent.,  while  apples,  cherries. 
strawberries,  blackberries,  cranberries,  lemons  aud 
oranges  are  able  to  lay  claim  to  only  1  per.  cent.,  when 
skins  aud  seeds  are  put  aside.  On  this  account,  such 
articles  of  diet  ate  obviously  ill  adapted  to  sustain 
human  life  for  any  length  of  time,  though  they 
possess  great  medicinal  value  and  contribute  much  to 
health. 

Fruits  are,  however,  relatively  rich  in  sugar  and 
starch,  and  hence  are  useful  as  fuel  to  keep  the  bodily 
machine  going.  Bananas  have  27  per  cent,  of  these 
materials,  grapes  21  per  cent.,  apples  16  per  cent., 
cherries  and  cranberries  11  per  cent.,  oranges  9  per 
cent.,  lemons  8  per  cent.,  and  strawberries  7  percent. 
In  this  case,  as  before,  only  the  edible  portions  are 
considered.  Blackberries  and  grapes  have  2  per  cent, 
of  fat,  and  the  other  fruits  mentioned  contain  1  per 
cent.     Watermelon  pulp  is  92  per  cent,  water. 

Among  vegetables,  Lima  beans  have  the  highest 
food  value,  containing  32  per  cent,  of  nutrients. 
Sweet  potatoes  come  next,  with  29  per  cent.,  green 
peas  next,  with  22  per  cent. ,  white  potatoes  next, 
with  21  per  cent.,  aud  string  beans  next,  with  13  per 
cent.  Green  sweet  corn  has  19  per  cent,  of  nutrients, 
beets  12  per  cent.,  turnips  11  per  cent.,  cabbage,  cauli- 


flower and  spinach  8  per  cent.,  turnips,  eggplant  aud 
lettuce  7  per  cent  .  tomatoes  and  asparagus  t>  per 
cent  ,  aud  cucumbers  4  per  cent.  Dry  beans  or  rice 
ate  about  the  most  economical  foodsonecan  buy,  con- 
taining as  they  do  88  per  cent,  of  solid  nutriment. 


THE  DAIRY  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE. 

Prof.  YVoll.  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta'iou, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Bree<li>r's  Gazette,  gives  the 
following  as  the  orde>-  of  excellence  of  dairy  breeds 
based  on  herd  records  published  by  American  Experi- 
ment Stations  : 

As  to  total  annual  production  of  milk  :  First,  Hol- 
stein  Friesians;  second.  Shorthorns;  third,  Ayrshires; 
fourth.  Jerseys;  fifth,  natives;  sixth,  American  Hoi- 
derness  ;  seventh.  Guernseys  and  Devons. 

As  to  total  annual  production  of  butter  fat  :  First, 
Jerseys  and  Shorthorns ;  second,  Guernseys  ;  third, 
Holstein  Friesians  and  Ayrshires;  fourth,  natives; 
fifth,  Devons,  and  sixth,  American  Holderness. 

As  to  cost  of  food  per  year  :  First,  Guernseys  ;  sec- 
ond, Shorthorns;  third,  American  Holderness;  fourth, 
Jerseys:  fifth,  Ayrshires;  sixth,  Holstein  Friesians. 

As  to  cost  of  food  required  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  milk  :  First,  Shorthorns ;  second,  Guernseys  and 
Ayrshires;  third,  Holstein-Friesians ;  fourth,  Ameri- 
can Holderness,  and  fifth,  Jerseys. 

As  to  cost  of  food  required  to  produce  one  pound  of 
fat:  First,  Guernseys;  second,  Shorthorns;  third,  Jer 
se>s;  fourth,  Ayrshires;  fifth,  Holstein  Friesians,  and 
sixth,  American  Holderness. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  different  breeds  lead  in 
the  above  enumeration  of  order  of  excellence  as  to  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  fat,  total  food  cost,  or  cost  of  food 
required  for  the  production  of  a  unit  of  milk  or  fat. 
It  bears  out  the  statement  that  no  breed  has  a  monop 
oly  of  all  good  points.  The  Holstein  Friesians  lead 
when  the  total  product  of  milk  is  considered  ;  the  Jer- 
seys share  the  honor  of  fiist  rank  as  producers  of  but- 
ter liit  with  the  Shorthorns ;  the  Guernseys  show  the 
lowest  total  cost  of  food  per  year  and  the  lowest  cost 
of  food  per  pound  of  butter  fat  produced,  while  the 
Shorthorns  are  ahead  in  food  economy  per  unit  of  milk 
produced.  These  results  are  in  accordance  with  pop- 
ular belief  as  regards  the  standing  of  Holsteins  and 
Jerseys  as  milk  aud  butter  fat  producers,  respectively, 
aud  as  legards  the  Guernseys  as  economical  producers; 
and  they  also  corroborate  the  results  of  earlier  tests 
that  have  furnished  material  for  comparison  of  dairy 
breeds. 


At  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  September  7th,  the  bay 
mare  Lamp  Girl,  by  Waker  Morrill,  dam  Bertie,  by 
Signet,  sold  in  1899  by  J.  R.  Bull,  Bobtown,  Va.,  to 
New  York  parties,  wou  the  first  heat  of  the  2:17  class, 
trotting,  taking  third  money  in  the  race,  which  was 
one  of  six  heats,  and  reducing  her  record  from  2:142 
to  _':lll.  Lamp  Girl  was  foaled  in  1893,  and  bred  by 
William  C.  West,  Onancock,  Va.  She  now  holds 
jointly  with  Miss  Nelson,  by  Norfolk,  the  record  for 
Virginia-bred  trotters. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTES. 

What     One     Practical     Farmer 
Thinks  of    the    Planter. 

The  following  testimonial  from  a 
gentleman  with  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  agricultural  journals  of  the 
country,  and  withal  a  practical 
farmer,  is  most  gratifying  to  us. 
It  came  unsought  and  unasked,  but 
was  none  the  less  welcome.  Will 
you  not  bring  the  Planter  and  this 
testimonial  to  the  attentiou  of  your 
friends  and  ask  their  subscription. 
We  shall  esteem  such  an  act  a  per 
sonal  favor. 

Ee  read    the    Planter    Care 

fully. 
Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  have  quite  a  number  of  farm 
papers,  but  in  all  of  them  together 
I  do  not  find  as  much  real  solid 
practical  information  for  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  as  in  the  Planter.  I  have 
read  and  re  read  and  very  carefully 
studied  the  September  issue  four 
tinies,  and  I  find  new  and  valuable 
suggestions  and  confirmations  of 
facts  stated  and  re  stated  of  untold 
value  each  time.  Mr.  Editor,  the 
Southern  Planter  is  an  encyclopedia 
of  practical  scientific  farming  for 
the  South,  whose  equal  is  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  whole 
range  of  agricultural  literature. 
The  people  from  Virginia  to  Texas 
should  give  you  a  million  sub- 
scribers. 

A  Practical  Farmer. 

A  great  deal  of  hay  remains  yet  to  be 
marketed,  and  undoubtedly  many  of  our 
readers  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
baler.  To  such  we  would  advise  writing 
to  P.  K.  Dederick's  Sons,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
who  advertise  in  these  columns,  and  who 
make  probably  as  large  a  line  of  ma- 
chines as  any  one  in  the  country.  Mr. 
P.  K.  Dederick,  the  senior  member  of  the 
company,  is  the  pioneer  hay  press  man 
of  America,  and  he  has  always  kept  his 
machines  up  in  the  front  rank  for  effi- 
ciency and  improvements.  This  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  more  patents  have  been 
issued  to  Mr.  Dederick  on  hay  presses 
than  to  any  other  manufacturer  of  presses. 
They  make  every  approved  pattern  for 
every  purpose  and  sell  them  at  right 
prices.  Please  write  for  their  new  cata- 
logue, mentioning  the  Southern  Planter. 

GASTON  STOCK  FARM. 
Pure-bred   Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle 
are  advertised  by  this  well-known  farm, 
of  which  John  N.  Deitrick,  Somerset,  Va., 
is  proprietor. 


ips,  Lilies, 


and  Other  Flowering  Bulbs, 

must  be  planed  in  the  fall, 
either  in  pots  or  the  open 
garden,  to  give  the  best  re- 
sults. They  are  easy  to 
grow,  and  make  beautiful 
flowers  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  Our  Bulbs  are 
imported  direct,  and  the  very 
best — same  as  we  have  sup- 
plied to  ourflorists  and  largest 
gardeners  here  for  years. 

WOOD'S  DESCRIPTIVE  FALL  CATALOGUE 

tells  all  about  them;  descriptions, 
prices,  and  how  to  plant  and  care  for. 
Send  for  it.    Mailed  free. 

WOOD'S  EVERGREEN  LAWN  GRASS  SEED 
is  unequalled  for  making  a  beautiful 
green  lawn. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  RICHMOND.  VA. 

1323  Main  St., 
1707  E.Franklin  St. 
6th  &  Marshall. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Chamberlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Oleau,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


:rcules    stump    pullers. 

Clears  an  acre  oi 
heavy  timber 
land  each    day. 
Clears  all  stumps 
.  In  a  circle  of  150 
without  mov- 
ing   or   changing 
machine,  strong- 
est, most  rapid 
winking  and  beet 
j^f    made. 

cules  Mfg.  Co.,  413  17th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa. 
8harples  Cream  Separators-profitable  dairying 
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DEAFNESS  CANNOT  BE  CUHED 
by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  diseased  portion  of  the  ear. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deafness, 
and  that  is  by  constitutional  remedies 
Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eusta- 
chian Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  in- 
flamed you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or 
imperfect  hearing, and  when  it  ia entirely 
closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless 
the  inflammation  can  lie  taken  out  and 
this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
bearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh, 
which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh) 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure.     Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEXEY  &  CO.,  Tolelo,  0. 
g9P*Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

BLACKLEG. 
It  is  well  known  that  blackleg  is  par- 
ticularly troublesome  in  the  fall,  and 
perhaps  a  word  on  the  subject  of  black 
leg  vaccination  may  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  The  merits  of  the  operation  are 
well  proven  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  so  that  a  discussion  on  that  point 
is  not  necessary  However,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  cattle  raisers  recognize  the 
necessitv  of  vaccination,  yet  many  of 
them  put  it  off  from  week  to  week,  trust- 
ing that  luck  will  see  them  through, 
and  it  is  these  cattle  raisers  especially  to 
whom  we  desire  to  point  out  the  danger 
of  such  a  short-sighted  policy.  By  de- 
ferring  vaccination  until  the  disease 
breaks  out  in  your  herd  or  in  your  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  you  sustain  an 
unnecessary  loss  in  the"  first  instance, 
and  court  disaster  in  the  second.  Such 
being  the  case,  vaccinate  early  in  the 
fall,  and  place  yourself  on  the  safe  side. 
Now  is  the  time  to  vaccinate;  do  not 
postpone  it.  and  then  feel  sore  when  you 
lose  from  blackleg.  Another  and  most 
important  point  is  the  Vaccine.  The 
whole  success  of  the  operation  depends 
on  the  relial.ilitv  of  the  vaccine  Don't 
be  imposed  upon  by  venders  of  so  called 
cheap  vaccine,  and  exercise  due  caution 
in  regard  to  experimental  vaccine  which 
are  distributed  gratis  to  give  experience 
to  their  makers  or  for  government  in- 
quisitorial or  statistical  purposes.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  use  that  which  has  proven 
successful  and  reliable  by  many  years  of 
constant  use.  If  you  cannot  readily  ob- 
tain it  in  your  neighborhood,  ask  your 
druggist  to'  purchase  it  for  you  Stipu- 
late that  it  bears  the  name  and  trade- 
mark Pasteur.  Write  to  the  Pasteur 
Vaccine  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who  handle 
the  original  and  genuine  article,  and  ob- 
tain some  information  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  you  at  this  time,  par- 


No  Smoke  House.    Smoke  meat  with 

KRAUSERS'    LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Mode  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delloionj  flavor 

h. riper,  cleaner  than    c.ld  way.     S.-nd  for  cir 

onlar.    fe.  Kruum-r  As  Itro.,  Milton,  l'u 


ticnlarly  regarding  the  vaccine  which  is 
ready  for  ust  as  sold.  The  Pasteur  Co. 
has  branch  otliees  at  St.  Paul,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha.  Fort  Worth  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

THE  STATES  DUTY  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 
Every  one  knows  that  all  wealth  comes 
from  the  ground,  whether  it  is  in  the 
form  of  crops,  the  products  of  the  forests, 
or  the  mines.  Upon  Mother  Earth  rests 
the  foundation  of  all  wealth.  Illinois  is 
pre-eminently  an  agricultural  State,  and 
this  has  made  her  great.  The  road  laws 
of  Illinois  are  fifty  years  behind  the 
times.  The  Legislature  should  pass  a 
progessive,  up-to-date  State  Aid  Road 
Law.  Among  the  changes  necessary,  are  : 
First.  Wipe  out  the  path  master  and 
the  "  working  out  road  tax "  system. 
Let  road  taxes  be  paid  in  cash,  and  let 
the  money  be  wisely  and  economically 
expended.  Two  men  and  four  horses 
with  machinery  marie  for  the  purpose 
can  shape  up  more  roads  in  a  day  than 
ten  men  and  twenty  horses  can  do  in  a 
week  without  it,  and  they  will  do  a  much 
better  job.    Put  in  more  drain  tile. 

Second.  Permit  the  farmers  of  a  town- 
ship to  vole  upon  issuing  twenty  year  4 
percent,  bonds  to  build  permanent  roads. 
Let  the  State  pay  from  one  third  to  one- 
half  the  cost,  and  let  the  county  con- 
tribute also. 

Third.  Have  the  road  building  and 
maintaining  done  under  experienced 
supervision.  Teach  road  making  in  the 
State  University  and  the  Agricultural 
Colleges.  It  takes  skill,  experience  and 
judgment  to  build  a  good  road,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  a  stone  or  dirt  road. 

The  farmers  have  helped  to  build  rail 
roads  in  times  past;  now  let  the  rail- 
roads, corporations,  towns  and  cities  help 
build  good  wagon  roads  in  the  country. 
They  will  all  be  benefited  and  they 
should  pay  a  part  of  the  expense. 

FOUR  MILES  FROM  TOWN. 

Suppose  yon  live  four  miles  from  town, 
if  you  have  hard  roads  — 

You  can  haul  four  heavy  loads  per 
team  per  day. 

Yoir  son  or  daughter  can  go  to  town, 
get  the  mail  and  return  in  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

They  can  attend  the  town  high  school, 
and  reach  it  in  thirty  minutes  on  a 
bicycle. 

You  can  get  the  doctor  out  in  half  the 
time  if  you  need  him  quick. 

If  jou  break  down  at  harvest  or 
threshing  time,  you  can  go  in  and  get  re 
pairs  and  get  back  in  hal    the  time. 

If  you  want  to  go  to  church,  you  can 
do  so  in  comfort,  every  day  in  the  year. 

When  it  is  too  wet  to  "work  in"  the 
fields,  the  hired  man  can  haul  grain  or 
Stock  to  the  market. 

Distance  is  no  longer  measured  by  the 
yard-stick,  but  by  the  clock's  tick.  Good 
roads  cut  every  mile  in  two.  You  can  go 
to  town  and  get  back  before  the  other 
fellow  on  the  poor  road  reaches  town. 

With  good  roads,  that  steep,  hard  hill 
is  cut  down,  the  low  place  filled  up  and 
easy  grades  established.  Driving  on 
good  roads  is  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task. 
Oood  roads  make  farm  life  worth   living. 


44  He  Lheth  Long 
That  Lheth  Wei." 

He  that  maintains  "  the  .perfect  circula- 
tion of  pure  blood  in  a  sound  organism," 
cr  in  other  ivords.  good  health,  may  h<ve 
both  long  and  'well.  A  great  multitude  of 
pzopk  glad'.y  testify  that  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rilla  /us  cured  their  diseases,  given  them 
$jod  heal'Jx,  and  lengthened  their  lives. 

Scrofula —  "  £%  boy  suffered  with 
scrofula  nuhen  young.  T<wo  bottles  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  cured  him.  He  is  ncrvj 
ten.  Our  pfiysician  adt'ised  its  use.  We 
clways  recommend  it."  Stirs.  E.  C. 
Clipper,  8  Kidder  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Be  sure  to  get  Hood's,  because 


§  Steel  Roofing 


1  THE  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED,   jj 

=5       U'ehaveon  hand  2G0OJ  wmares  BRAND 
^    NEW  STEEL  ROOFING.  Sheets  either 
flat,  corrugated  or  "V"  crimped.   A  J     4p    lja 

Price  per  squnr«  of  lUxlO  feet  X  I.  I  5     = 
nr  100  square    feet WliiW 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  han 
is  required  to  1 ; ■  v  this  rooting.  We  fur 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover 
n .uls  to  lay  it,  without  additional  charp' 

Write  for  our  free  catalogue  Ko. 
nf  L-^ner.tl  merchandise  bought  by  u 
Srier.rT's  and    Receivers  Sales. 

'OIK    rilH  KS  All!    (INK-HALF  OF  OTIIKF.: 

GHiCAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


t 


ROOFING, 

BUILDING, 

ASBESTOS 

PAPERS 

AND 

MATERIALS 


ASBESTOS  MFG.  CO., 
426  Market  St.,  Phila  ,  Pa. 


A  SUCCESSFUL^S 

PEA  HULLER 

Sold  direct  to  customers,  thus  saving 

I  lie  n   dealers'   profits.      Special  personal 

id  attention  given  to  working  and 

wearing  parts.      Get  my  price  and  full 

description  before  buying. 

J    W.  HAMILTON,  Houlka,  Miss. 
Write  name  and  address  plainly. 
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FARQUHAR 

VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

IkSAW  mill 

AND 

AJAX  CS  ENGINE 

Rapid,  accurate,  strong  aid  r**wy  „  fr-,,,  ^■"^■i 

simple,  with  large  capiu-iiy.  £  £X 

Engines  op  sills  or  wheels.       T 

Strong  and  safe.     No  Fnr-    g 

qnlinr  Holler  Fins  ever  ff..y^^ 

exploded. Send forcatalo?  fSBRjSir 

Of  Portable  Enm  ii.  .-  Mnrmle  VjgajjSlgjJ) 

Mills, Threshing  Machines.  4PVIVU/ 

Stationary  Enginesand  Boilers, ^<±*Z' 

and  Standard  Agricultural    Implements    generally. 

A.B. FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., York, Pa. 

HENCH  &  D  ROW  GOLD'S 


SAWMILL  and  ENGINES 


onderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
C<  is- Back.  Back:  moi  ion  oK'urriagv.'J  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  murker.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  tlie  f<?p«l  searing  lo  stand  ^ till  while  back- 
ing; great  saving  in  power  and  wear,  Cata- 
logue and  prices  free.  Also  Sprine  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Corn  Planters,  Shelters,  etc. 
Mention  this  paprr. 

H£>CH  &  mtOJIGOLD.  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 

Four-horse  power 
and  larger,  Shingle 
Mills,  Planers, 
1  Edgers.  Lath  Mills, 
Grinding  Mills,  Water  Wheels.  Biling  Presses, 
etc.  Our  Saw  Mill  cuts  2,000  feet,  per  day  with 
4  h.  p.  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Fiiction  Set 
Works  and  Champion  "Implex"  Dogs* 
ahead  of  all  others;  the  only  Saw  Mill  sold 
all  over  the  world.  Send  for  large  catalogue 
and  state  just  what  is  wanted.  PeLoach 
Mill  M'f'g  Co..  Box  600.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Saw  Mills, 


YOU  CAN'T    AFFORD 

to  waste  feed  sin  i  pi  v  tiecsuseyou  h.ive 
lots  of  it.  Utilize  every  bitof  it.  Grind 
it  with  the  best  mill  made,  the 

O  I  AK  GRINDER 

Shorter,  sweep;  most  rapid,  lessiiabie 
to  eel  ontof  order,  ltgrindsallerains, 
either  alme  or  rubied,  and  griodi  ear 
,  corn,  dry,  ciaiLp  or  frozen.  Never 
"icholies.  Send  for  circulars,  prices,  tic 

STAR  MFG.  CO.,  48  Depot  Street,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


BOSS 


OF  ALL 

Before  buying  a  fei  dmill  Bend 
tor  circulars  and  note  nur 
guarantee  on  the  Improved 

BOSS 

FEED  MILL. 

It  grinds  .ill  kii..l-  ... 

nil   ;re  iter  ease  than  rniv 
Lremel)  light  draft. 

Wcodc-ck  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Box  IT,  Chllllcothe,  Ohio. 


•■     Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.25. 
**         With  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  $11.00, 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  steel 
or  rubber  lire.      Send  for  catalogue 

\  giving  prices  on  wheels  %  to  I  In. 

)  tread,  with  instructions  for  orderi   g. 

'Portland  Sleighs,  JI7.50;   Bob  sleds. 

9$lG.oO.   special  grade  wheels  lor  repair 
work,  S-ViO,  it"  vim  write  to-day. 
Freight  Prepaid.  W.  V.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


THE  GREATEST  VEHICLE  PLANT 
ON  EARTH. 

The  present  firm  of  Studebaker  Bros. 
Mfg.  Co.  commenced  business  in  a  small 
shop  for  shoeing  horses  ami  doing  repair 
work  in  South  Bend,  in  February,  1852, 

A  few  tools  and  cash  to  the  amount  of 
|68  constituted  their  capital. 

The  brothers  had  learned  the  trade  of 
their  father  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  before 
coming  "  West." 

During  the  first  year  of  their  business 
in  South  Bend  two  wagons  were  made; 
one  of  these  wagons  is  said  to  be  still  in 
use. 

The  growth  of  the  business  was  nat- 
urally at  first  slow.  A  contract  for  army 
wagons  in  1S64  gave  them  their  first  im- 
portant start. 

A  few  years  later  the  frame  factory 
operated  by  them  burned  to  the  ground 
in  thirty  minutes. 

Then  they  built  with  brick  and  added 
more  year  by  year. 

In  ISlis  they  took  out  a  charter  as  a 
stock  company. 

Again  fire  swept  away  their  all. 

The  ruins  were  yet  smoking  w  hen  new 
and  more  extensive  walls  began  to  rise. 
Ti  e  buildings  to-day  are  mostly  four  and 
five  stories  high,  having  an  actual  floor 
surface  of  40  acres.  The  yards  contain 
1,0,000,000  feet  of  lumber— the  entire 
plant  covering  an  area  of  98  acres,  by  far 
1  he  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


Farm  Wagon  Economy. 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all 
found  in  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the 
wagon  itself  but  111  the  greal  amount  ol  labor 
it  will  nave,  and  Its  greal  durability.  The  Elec- 
tric Wheel  Co.,  who  make  this  Electric  Handy 
Wagon  and  the  now  famous  E  ectrlc  Wheels, 
have  solved  the  problem  of  a  successful  and 
durable  low  down  wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


From  far  and  near  came  the  demand 
for  Studebaker  vehicles. 

The  force  of  employees  grew  to  one 
hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred, 
and  on  up  to  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and 
now,  including  some  hands  employed  at 
the  various  branches,  has  reached  a  total 
of  2,500  men. 

The  output  to  day  is  near  one  hundred 
thousand  vehicles  each  year. 

They  go  East,  West,  North  and  South, 
many  to  Mexico,  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia  and  South  Africa;  some 
to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  South  America, 
while  every  nation  on  the  globe  has  been 
kissed  by  the  wheels  of  a  "  Studebaker." 

The  styles  range  from  the  two-wheel 
cart  to  a'  President's  state  laudau,  and 
embrace  every  variety  in  common  use  for 
pleasure  driving  or  business  purposes. 

They  have  branches  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  upwards 
of  2,500  agents  who  handle  the  Stude- 
baker lines  exclusively. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 
The  Asbestos  Manufacturing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  advertising  in  an- 
other column,  Asbestos  Roofing  and 
Building  material.  Catalogue  and  sam- 
ples will  be  sent  to  those  requesting 
them. 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels 
steel  hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  10  carry  4000 
lbs.  These  Electric  steel  Wheels  are  made  to 
fitany  wagon,  and  make  prac- 
tically a  Dew  wagon  out  of  the 
old  one  They  can  be  had  in 
;iny  height  desired  and  any 
width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches. 
With  an  extra  set  of  these 
wheels,  a  farmer  can  inter- 
change them  with  his  regu- 
lar wheels  and  have  a  high  or 
low  dowu  wagon  at  will. 
Write  lor  catalogue  of  the  full 
'Electric  Line"  to  Eleclric 
Wheel  Co..  Box  H6,Q,uiuey,IU 

After  Being  on  the  Market  TEN  YEARS, 

The  ACME  Engine  Still  Leads 

For  Churning, 
Cutting  &  Grind- 
ing Feed,  Filling 
Siioes,  Sawing 
Wood,  Elevating 
Water,  and  all 
Farm  and  Gene- 
ral Uses  where 

Small  Power  is 
Required. 

Fuel,  Kerosene 


ROCHESTER  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS. 
No.  I  7  Frank  St..  Rochester.  N.  ' 


BAILEY'S  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 


10  year's  expert 


s  a  day  and  365  days 
a   year. 

a.       Water  for  House, 
Water  for  Stock. 
Water  for  Irrigation. 
Once  started  costs  one 
cent  per  month.    As  sim- 
ple as  a  wheelbarrow  and 
as  efficient  as  a   Corliss 
Engine.     Information 
and  instruction  in  plain 
terms.  Prices  on  Ram  or 
complete  outfit  by  return 
mail.    Address 
PRYCE  W.  BAILEY, 
^J»  EXPERT  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


The  Mietz  &  Weiss  KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Cheapest  and  safest 
power  known  f jr 
pumping  water, 
grinding  corn,  sepa- 
rating crearo,  Bawfng 
wood,  and  all  power 
purpose*.  *3^"Send 
for  catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ, 
128  Motl  Street, 
New  York. 


_  SPECIAL  PRICES,/-", 

f|Trlul.      Guaranteed.       . 

7  bsMOoSr" 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and "  Baby "  Separators 

First-  -est-Cheapest.    All  Styles-Sizes. 

PRICES,  $50.  TO  $800. 

Save  $  1 0.  per  cow  per  tear.      Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  A  Ch nil  I 
CHI :AGO. 


:i  Oortlandt  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


Don  t  Feed  Dirt 

to  your  boi  see,  bat  use  a  KASPER 

Self-Acting  Oats  Cleaner 

and  remove  one  bushel  of  dirt  and 
seeds  from  every  35  bushels  of  the 
best  white  outs,  seud  for  catalogue 
to       KASPER  OATS  CLEANER  CO.. 

366  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 


IRON    PFPE% 


WROUGHT  IRON  P 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup- 
lings  furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No-loo  of  merchan- 
dise for  HOME,  FARM  AND  FIELD-- 
from  Sheriff s' and  Receivers'  Sales. 
Roofing.  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth- 

-  :.v    "t  I:i:;l:V,^L?" 

cll.lne^T,Ac.,,s:c..&c..    AT    HALF    PRICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.w-  J&cAGof 

The  Cambridge  Corrugated 
Land  Roller  and  Pulverizer 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 


R.  F.  HARRIS  &  SON,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

BLACK  HAWK  Corn  Sheller. 

^<f>*    r^S&l  Original  Original. 

.  Simple, 

in  every  Durable. 

Feature.        .. 


Never  wears 

out,  and  sel- 
dom gets 
broken.     All 

repairs    free. 


0r 

A.  H    P 
Sol,.-  Maker  and  Patentee. 


Situation  Wanted  ^sPSSS* 

Lifetime  on  truck  and  stock  farms.  Was 
foreman  on  large  estates.  Not  afraid  of  work. 
Single;  age  37.    Address 

••  MANAGER,' 
\tlantic  City.  N.  .1. 


PAINT  TA1.KS-XXXIII. 

"  Issidk"  Pain  . 

Whatever  questions  may  honestly  di- 
vide experts  as  to  the  proper  conn; 
of  paints  for  use  on  the  outside  of  build- 
ings, probably  all  disinterested  people 
whose  opinion  is  worth  having  will  agree 
that  sine  white  is  the  only  satisfactory 
and  safe  paint  base  for  use  in  occupied 
rooms. 

The  only  a  ternative  white  pigment  is 
white  lead,  and  while  it  is  needless  to 
make  invidious  comparisons,  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  if  lead  be  applied  with 
much  oil  it  quickly  turns  yellow  in  the 
absence  of  sunli/ht,  while  if  applied 
with  little  oil  it  disintegrates  and  the  dust 
thus  set  free  is  poisonous.  Furthermore, 
there  is  always  more  or  less  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  present  in  dwelling  houses, 
and  this  is  fatal  to  the  color  of  lead 
paints. 

Any  paint,  white  lead  included,  is 
safer  than  old  wall  paper  on  the  walls  of 
a  living  room,  since  paint  can  be  washed 
and  freed  from  disease  germs  :  hut  the 
combinations  based  on  zinc  white  are 
preferable  for  this  use  on  everv  account 
to  any  other  form  of  paint,  and  espe- 
cially is  this  so  when  the  paint  selected 
is  a  so-called  water  paint,  or  where  the 
paint  is  used  with  very  little  oil,  to  pro- 
duce a  "flat"  effect. 

In  the  latter  case  turpentine  or  benzine 
takes  the  place  of  oil,  and  on  evaporat- 
ing, leaves  the  pigment  very  loosely 
bound,  especially  if  the  proportion  of  oil 
originally  absorbed  by  the  pigment  be 
small,  as  is  the  case  with  lead.  If  the 
pigment  be  of  a  deleterious  nature  the 
danger  of  using  such  paint  is  obvious. 

There  are  really  very  few  poisonous 
pigments  now  used  as  house  paints,  and 
even  these  are  far  less  deleterious  than 
the  deadly  Paris  green,  King's  yellow, 
verdigris  and  quicksilver  vermilion  of  our 
ancestors.  But  white  lead,  lead  chromes, 
and  Prussian  blue  are  poisonous  and 
should  be  avoided,  or  used  in  combina- 
tions with  which  "chalking"  is  impossi- 
ble, if  used  at  all  for  interior  work. 

Zinc  white  is  a  satisfactory  base  for 
such  use  without  admixture;  but  even 
when  other  pigments  are  used  with  it  in 
not  excessive  proportions,  it  will  prevent 
"chalking,"  and  chalking  is  the  one 
thing  to  be  most  carefully  avoided  in 
paints  with  which  we  come  in  daily  con- 
tact and  which  may  affect  our  health. 
Stanton  Dcdlby. 

THIS  IS  WHAT  THEY  SAY. 
Those  who  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for 
scrofula,  eczema,  eruptions,  catarrh,  rheu- 
matism or  dyspepsia,  say  it  cures 
promptly  and  permanently,  even  after 
all  other  preparations  fail.  You  may 
take  this  medicine  with  the  utmost  con 
fidence  that  it  will  do  you  giod.  What 
it  has  done  for  others  you  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  do  for  you. 
Constipation  is  cured  by  Hood's  Pills  25c. 

FRAZER  AXLE  GREASE. 

There  is  no  need  of  being  imposed  on 

if  you  will  insist  on  having  the  Frazer 

Brand   of   Axle   Grease.      One  greasing 

will  last  two  weeks. 


In   every   town 
and    village 
may  be  had 
"the 


Mica 

Axle 

Grease 


that  makes  your 
horses  elad. 


I  Axle  Grease 


tually  outlasting  3  bxs.  any  other  brand.  ^ 
Not  affected  by  heat.  «S"Get  the  Genuine.  V 
^%.  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  4V~4 


iefleeen»5»>:»:»>35i  wMm  i»>»» 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 

J5  different  designs,  they  are  all  steel  and  cheap- 
er than  wood  fence.  Special  prices  to  Churches 
and  Cemeteries.    Write  us  for  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MCH.  CO  , 

4:8    NORTH   ST.  KOKOMO.  INC..  U    S.  A 


CAN'T  YOU  TAKE   AGENCY 

and  supply  Page  Fence  to  your  neighbors  now? 

I..  B   Robektsos.  Receiver, 

PAGE  VTOTEX  WIRE  FEME  CO..  ADKIAX.  MICH. 


IVaVlTahVaWa  strong,    chicken. 

iZZ.ilm.ilSli  tight.    Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  VI holrul. 
:d7i*!?**S"**  Prists.     Fully  W.rmnlfd.    Catalog  Kree. 


EEMYS'  INTER-LOCKER 


iFBICE*3252 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY 
Half  cost  of  Netting: 
Requires  few  posts,  no 

Best  Hog.   Farm,  Yard,  '/  y;  '/  <j  '/  ^ 


gg?? 


Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid    /  \  '    \       \ 
KANSAS  STEEL  a  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

GiaiGsTNfS— l:o°K»""abnnt!t4o.    Teltshowco 
rnStilU   .-•    .-  -  £,,„[   money  maker. 

n  rile  unlay.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDESS.  Rose  Hill. «.  I 
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The  Best  Farm  and  Stock 
Paper  in  the  World. 


i  nil1  ii  mi         f 

t  That  is  what  the  United  States  Secre- , 

tary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  James  ( 

|         Wilson,  says  of  | 

1        'The  Breeder's  Gazette.      I 

#>  -— i^— ^— —  # 

I  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  f 

A  Established  in  1881 ;  published  even  Wednesday  at  Chicago;  % 
28  to  52  pages;  profusely  illustrated  with  original  en-  j 
gravings.  A  BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 
FREE  to  every  yearly  subscriber.  Specimen  copy  of  i 
regular  issue  free.    Subscription  price,  $2  a  year.    Special  ^ 

§  rates  in  clubs.  1 

A  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  T 

m  w 

A  * 

Agents  Wanted  in  all  Unassigned  Territory.  .  .  . 

J.  H.  SANDERS  PUB.  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


m 
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GANIZEDfi 


63§ 


{< !  F I R  E  &  'm  A  R  \ '  N  Ej 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


ASSETS. 


S800.000. 


oirctors  : 

Wm.  H.  Palmer.  D.  0.  Davis, 

E.  B.  Addison,  Wm.  Josiah  Leake. 

W.  Otto  Nolting. 


WM.   H.  PALMER, 

w.  h.  McCarthy. 


President. 
Secretary. 


II 


FOR  SALE 


Virginia  Polylechnielnstitute 

(State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College) 

AT  BLACKSBURG,  VA. 
A  Southern  Institute  of  Technology. 

Thirty  instructors.     Thoroughly  equipped 
shops,  laboratories,  and  Infirmary.    Farm  of 

four  hundred  acres.  Steam  heating  and  elec- 
tric lights  in  dormitories.  I'esree  courses  in 
Agriculture.  Horticulture,  Civil,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering.  Ap  .lied  chemis- 
try and  General  Science,  shorter  courses  in 
practical  Agricultureand  practical  Mechanics. 
Total  coal  of  session  of  nine  months, 
including  tuition  and  other  fees,  board, 
washing,  text-books,  medical  attendance, 
etc  ,  about  (195.00.  Cost  to  State  students, 
about  Jlii.i.00.  The  session  began  September 
21, 1900.  For  catalogue  and  other  information, 
apply  to      J.  M.  McBRYOE.  Ph.  D..  LL.  D..  Pres. 


Ttere  are  cheap  and  beautiful  homes  n 
;he  "  Sunny  South,''  near  the  sea,  a  d 
cei'  that  thriving  seaport  city,  Norfolk 
V>.,  for  thousands  of  people  who  want 
happy  homes  in  a  mild,  healthful,  and  de- 
lightful climate,  a  kind  and  productive  soil. 
the  very  best  markets  in  the  world,  the 
very  lowest  freight  rates,  good  social,  edu- 
cational, and  religious  privileges,  and  tht 
greatest  number  of  other  both  natural  and 
acquired  advantages,  to  be  found  in  any 
other  one  section  of  the  Union. 

rhe  ''Cornucopia  "  tells  you  all  a»oui 
the  beautiful  section  of  country  around 
Norfolk,  Va.  Send  for  (free)  sample  copie- 

Addreas  "Corhtcopia."  212  Main  St 
Norfolk.  V 


A  BEAUTIFUL  HOME 
AND   FARM 

In  eight  of  Richmond,  Va.  Improve- 
ments first-class.  Society,  the  best. 
Healthy.     Big  future.     Address 

OAK  SBADE, 

Care  Southern  Planter.  Richmond,  Va 

Virginia  Farms 

All  prices  and  sizes.    Free  list  on  application. 
WM.  B.   PIZZINI  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


IVANHOE  POULTRY  YARDS. 
The  annual  catalogue  of  the  [vanhoe 
Poultry  Yards.  B  'X  259,  Richmond,  Va.. 
is  before  us.  As-  nsnal,  i;  is  full  rtf  int<  r 
eating  matter  for  prospective  buyers  ..f 
Plymouth  Rocks,  which  these  yards  I>r.  e.l 
exclusively.  It  will  he  mailed  free  upon 
request.     Address,  as  above. 

MALARIA   ANT'  THE  MOSQUITO 
THEORY. 

Laveran's  discovery  of  the  para-ite 
which  causes  malaria  was  a  prononnc.  d 
step  forward  in  our  knowlei 
ease,  but  not  by  any  means  so  radical 
and  important  as  the  development  of  the 
fact,  years  before,  that  the  bark  of  the  cin- 
chona tree  was  a  definite  enemy  to  the 
malarial  o  ison. 

Daniel  Drake,  in  the  earlier  days  of  our 
medical  history,  was  a  persistent  student 
of  this  almost  universally  distriluirbed 
disease,  and  in  bis  work  published  years 
ago  with  the  title.  "  Autumnal  Fevers  of 
the  Mississippi  Vallev."  he  presented  con- 
tributions which  stand  today  as  almost 
classical. 

The  ear.ier  as  well  as  the  later  si  udents, 
observers  and  writers  on  the  subject  have 
favored  the  thought  that  the  mosquito  was 
in  some  manner  closely  related  to  malaria. 
As  far  back,  in  fact,  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  Era,  writers  touched  upon 
the  relation  of  the  mosquito  to  malaria, 
and  among  the  early  American  writers 
along  these  lines  may  be  mentioned 
Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia:  Nott, 
Orleans  i  in  1^48):  and  Kintr.  of  ffa-  i- 
ington  (who  published  a  pamphlet  i  i 
1SS3),  giving  numerous  plausible  rea=o  - 
for  sustaining  the  theory. 

The  mosquito  theory  has  been  contin- 
uously studied,  not  only  by  Laveran  in 
18°d  (he  who  discovered  the  malarial 
Plasmodium);  Pfeiffer,  who  evolved  the 
specific  germ  of  la  grippe;  as  well  as 
Bignani,  but  the  great  Koch,  whose  name 
will  ever  be  associatod  with  the  practical 
demonstration  of  the  cause  of  tubercu- 
losis, has  for  several  years  devoted  much 
time  and  studv  to  this  branch  of  germ 
life. 

All  these  theories  regarding  malaria 
are  most  interesting,  hut  the  facts  of 
most  vital  import  are  those  related  to  the 
cure  of  the  disease. 

The  astivo-autumnal  parasites  are  en- 
ergetically at  work  everywhere  now. 

Reports  from  South  American  countries 
are  confirming  deanitely  the  fact. already 
observed  and  announced  by  many  emi- 
nent medical  men  through :ut  America, 
that  the  synthetic  product  of  organic 
chemistry,  phenalgin,  is  of  areat  value  in 
fighting  these  parasites.  From  five  to 
fifteen  grains  of  phenalgin  may  be  Ljiven 
every  two  to  four  hours.  Inside  of  forty- 
eight  hours  the  average  attack  of  malaria 
will  be  aborted.  Not  only  will  this  course 
of  treatment  be  antagonistic  to  the  poisons 
of  malaria,  but  will  soothe  and  relieve 
the  distressing  symptoms  accompanying 
it.  reducing  the  fever,  allaying  the  aches 
and  pains  and  causing  a  restful  sleep. 

Nowhere  does  malaria  assume  a  more 
virulent  form  than  in  the  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  when  we  have  such  pronounced 
results  in  favor  of  phenalgin  as  an  effec- 
tive malarial  germicide  it  is  convincing. 
Following  the  above  course   for  adults 


^  L  Y  V  ! 

Are  You  Deaf  77 


Bearable.    ht\i>xoisks< 

Describe  rour  case.      Examination  I 
Too  can  care  yourself  at  home  at   : 

International  Aural  Clink,  ~t 


You  \t)\i)\,  is  incur- 
able. 

"1  would  t^keyour  treat- 
ment if  I  thought  you  could 

cure  me." 

:  Ton  visit  me.  I 
wi  1  charge  yon  no  lee  until 
I  cure  you.  I  cau't  cure  you 
at  your  home. 

No  bloody  knife. 

No  burning  plaster. 

Write  for  Illustrated  book 
of  Cures.    Address  the 

DR.  I.  SILLS  DAJIEL  SAJTIAEIDI, 

Richmond.  Va. 


5* or  DnjnKennes*  and 


Kt  or   j^ciesaea  am 
»      .^^^^^^«W_  THE 


me 

KEELET 
INSTITUTE. 
Oepfc  r~ 

areensOore.*1  A 


0 


PIUM 


COCAINE^WHISKY 


Habits  Cured  i 


SO  day*.     Hundreds 
of  references.    25]      -----  t.    Bookon. 

Home  Ti*H*nieii'  mi      i  KKL     Addrau 

8.  M.  WOOLLEv.  M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ca. 


For  Sale 


Farm  of  100  Acres, 
Near  Crewe,  Va. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  Ry.  has  its 
shops  at  this  point.  House  of  3  rooms, 
nice  shade.  One  mile  from  town. 
Price,  $850 

"  BARGAIN,"  care  So.  Planter.  1 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$3  per  Acre  and  upwards. 

EASV     PAYMENTS-       CATALOGUE    FREE. 

tiEn.  K.  CRAWFORD  &  CO..  Richmond,  Va. 

Established  1875. 


FINP    CADMQ  in  the  great  fruit,  grain  and 

rinr.  rnnirio  stock  section  of  Virginia. 

Best  climate  and  water    in  the   D,  s.      Near 

great  markets,  with  best  educational  advan- 
For  furiher  information,  address 
sam'i.  B.  Woods.  Charlottesville.  Va. 


A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  2o  ceuts.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 
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Good's  Caustic  Potash  Wbalc 
Oil  Soap,  Xo    3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  en- 
tomologists. This  soap  Is  a  fertilizer  as  well 
as  insecticide.  50  lb.  kegs,  $2.50 ;  100  lb.  kegs, 
W.50.  Half  barrels.  270  lbs.,  at  Sy2c.  per  lb. ; 
barrels,  425  lbs.,  at  3Jic.  Large  quantities, 
special   rates.     Send   for  circular. 


AGRICULTURAL 
and  BUILDERS' 


LIME 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Price=List. 

FELLSWORTH  LIME  WORKS 

REEVES  CATT,  Agent, 
Bodley.  Augusta  Connty,  Va. 


lATEST 


l  Patent.) 


R   EfeVorner 
^^ss.  Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  IN   USE. 

A-Ic  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  write 
U.  II.  II'KOWN  MFG.  CO..    .        UEt.VTCB.  IL1. 


Take  Off  the  Horns. 

vifi\  The  quickest,  easiest  :uh1  smoothest  way,  is 
possible  only  by  the  use  of  the 

„   CONVEX  DISHORISER 

^te&tfflP^S.     and  the  Backer  Stock  Holder.     I  also  have  & 
RK^TT^-^-gy-  calf  dishomer  and  all  appliances  f^r  easy  dia- 
*"       hornins:.  West'n  trade  en'  plied  fromChJcago 

George  Webster,  Box  70,  Christiana,  Pa. 


For  POULTRYMEN  ! 

The  "DAISY"   BONE  CUTTERS 

The  Best  in  the  World. 
"Gem"  Clover  Cutter.     The  $6 
Shell  and  Corn  Mill,  Farm  Feed 

Mills,  Power  Mills. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonial;, 

WILSON    BROS.,    Easton,  Pa. 


1  Good  Incubator 


Itate  Nature 


The  Iowa  Hot  Air 
Machines 


are  the  ONLY  ones  to  do 
this.    Send  ft  r  fiee  cata- 
logue. IOWA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  C.  D.  163.  Pes  Moines,  lows 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
Bimple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated;.^ page  catalogue  contain 
i  ng  information  and  testimonia 
Sent  free.    GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QU1HCY 


We  Bind... 

Your  Magazines,  Southern. 
Planters,  or  any  other  book? 

Prices  Low. 
Satisfactory  work  guaranteed. 

Job  Printing  Neatly  Execute;' 

S,  B,  ADKINS  &  CO, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


ten  grains  of  quinine  (in  capsules)  ac  com 
panied  by  the  same  amount  of  phenalgin 
may  be  given  at  bed-time  for  two  or  three 
night-,  after  which  a  tonic  composed  of 
the  following  may  be  given  three  times  a 
day  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  viz. : 

Quinine  Sulphate J  dram 

Fowler's  Solution 1  dram 

Water 6  ounces 

Glycerine 2  ounces 

Shake.     Dose :   A  tablespoonful  at 
meal-times—  Gaillard's  Medical  Journal. 

SILVER  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXPO- 
SITION. 
The  Southern  Planter, 

Richmond,  Va. : 
Gentlemen, — 1  have  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  6  H.  P.  Mietz  &  Weiss 
Gas  Emine  and  4  H.  P.  Direct  Connected 
Kerosene  Engine  and  Electric  Generator 
have  been  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  1900. 

Yours  truly, 
AUGUST  MIETZ. 
These  engines  are  advertised  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. — [S.  P.] 

Mrs.  Smith  repeatedly  reminded  her 
husband  that  the  silver  was  hers,  the 
furniture  was  hers,  and  so  on.  until  poor 
Smith  almost  wished  he  had  married  a 
girl  without  a  penny.  The  other  night 
Mrs.  Smith  awoke,  and,  vigorously 
punching  her  husband  in  the  ribs, 
called,  "John,  get  up!  There  ate  bur- 
glars down  below."  "Eh?'  inquired 
Mr.  Smith,  sleepily.  "  Burglars— down 
stairs  !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Smith.  "Burglars?" 
said  Smith,  as  he  turned  over.  "Well, 
there's  nothing  of  mine  there  !" — Tid  Bits. 

PUMPS  AND  WIND  MILLS. 
The  Temple  Pump  Co.,  of  Chicago  are 
advertising  their  '  Diamond  "  galvanized 
wind  mills  in  another  column  in  this 
issue.  This  firm  has  been  in  business  for 
47  vears,  and  their  long  experience  in  i  he 
manufacture  of  pumps  and  wind  mills 
gives  them  great  advantage  over  other 
makers.  Thev  know  what  is  best  in  t  heir 
line,  and  supply  it.  Send  for  their  beau- 
tiful wind  mill  book,  mentioning  the 
Southern  Planter. 

The  best  that  money  can  buy  should 
be  your  aim  in  choosing  a  medicine,  and 
this  is  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  It  cures 
when  others  fail. 

HIS  OBJECT. 
After  I  had  watched  a  colored  man 
fishing  in  a  South  Carolina  brickyard 
pond  for  forty  minutes  without  pulling 
up  his  hook,  1  asked  him  if  he  thought 
there  were  any  fish  to  be  caught.  "  No, 
sah,  I  reckon"  not,"  he  replied.  "  But 
you  seem  to  be  fishing?"  "Yes,  sah." 
'"'  But  perhaps  you  are  not  fishing  for 
fish?"  "No,  sah."  I  waited  ten  minutes 
for  him  to  explain,  but  as  he  did  not,  I 
finally  asked  him  what  particular  object 
he  had  in  view  "  He  ohjick,  sah,"  he  re- 
peated, without  taking  his  eyes  off  the 
pond  or  moving  the  pole,  "  de  object  of 
my  fiahin'  for  fish  whar  dere  hain't  any 
is  to  let  de  ole  woman  see  dat  I  hain't 
got  no  time  to  pick  up  de  hoe  and  work 
in  de  truck  patch  V— Boston  Beacon. 


<  POINTER  PUPPIES ' 

I  oiler  a  litter  of  Pointer  Puppies  of  the  b<  Bt 
blood  and  finest  breeding  in  the  country.  To 
sell  them  quickly,  will  take  $10.00  for  males 
and  $5.0)  fir  females. 

GEO.  T.  KING,  Jr..  Box  1 .  Richmond,  Va. 


ForSale-PEKIN  DUCKS. 

Imported  stock.    Present  price,  51.00  per  pair; 
later  higher.    M   P..  Turkeys,  $5.00  a  trio. 
Miss  CLARA  L    SMITH, 
t'roxton.  Caroline  Co.,  \  a. 

..FOR   SALE.. 

B.  P.  ROCK  &  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN 

PULLETS  and  COCKEREL-*,  60c.  each. 

Yearling  Leghorn  hens.  60c.      Yearling  P.  H. 

hen!  75c?  Miss  S.  M.  H1TER, 

EllisTille,  Louisa  Co.,  \a. 

OLD    DOMINION     PROLIFIC    LAYING 
STRAIN  of 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

Young  stock  ready  for  shipme  t  September 
1st.  All  stock  ga ura nteed  pure  and  bred  for 
utility.   Correspondence  cheerfully  answered. 

i  ild  Dominion  J.  H.  SLEDD. 

Poultry  Yards.  Negro  Arm,  Va. 


Cottage  Poultry  Yards. 


Black  Langshans 

..EXCLUSIVELY.. 

Youngs  ock  now  ready.  Cockerels  from 
$1.00.  Trios  not  akin  Price  according 
to  points.     Egas  *1.0li  per  setting. 

M.  A.  OLNEY,  Coleman's  Falls,  Va. 


..FOR  SALE.. 

A  few  White  Minorca 

Pullets  and  Cockerels,  price  $1.  each. 

A  few  Brown  Leghorn 

Pullets  and  Cockerels,  price  $1.  each. 
T.  W.  WOOD,  Richmond,  Va. 


!*     BlRDVILLE     POULTRY     YARDS,      - 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 
We  desire  to  sell  our  whole  stock 
in  order  to  make  a  change  in 
our  business 

|  Buff  Leghorns.. 

C        Pullets,  hens,  cockerels  and  cocks 
S       one  to  three  dollars 

Mammoth  White 
Pekin  Ducks.. 

(Rankin  strain)  two  to  three  dol- 
lars. White  Holland  turkeys, 
two  tn  three  dollars. 

White  Guineas.. 

Ore  dollar  each. 

KO-ege  Buckeye  Incubator.  200- 
egg  Prairie  State  Incubator,  28fl 
Duck  egg  Prairie  State  Incubator, 
Brooders,  Cutting  Machines,  Bone 
Mill.  etc.  For  sale  very  lo«/^  at 
once.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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Dorset  Sheep 

Have  a  few  choice  rams 
and  ram  lambs  left.  Only 
good  stock  sold. 

Poultry  Plant  f°r  sale  at 

• r. about  one 

half  cost.  60  acres  good 
land ;  new  and  convenient 
buildings;  capacity,  1000 
hens  and  5^00  chicks. 

Wishing  to  devote  entire 
time  to  other  departments 
and  matters,  I  offer  a  great 
bargain  to  insureaquicksale. 

GREEN  RIDGE  FARM,  Salem,  Va 

WALTER  WATSON. 


ROCK  HILL  F-ARM. 

SHORTHORN 
CATTLE 

—Aiso- 
Brown  Rose  Comb  Leghorns 

25  Choice  Ccckerels,  $1  Of)  each  ; 
2  or  more  75c.  each  ;  for  the 
next  30  days 

B.  B.  BUCHANAN,    Brownsburg,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Registered 

Red  Polled  W 

(November  o.  1899.) 
Proof  against  tick  fever. 

Dr.  ERNEST  NORFLEET,  U.  S.  N., 
Roxobel.  N.  C. 


Sheep!  Sheep!  Sheep! 

Will  sell  a  lot  of  good  Breeding  Ewes, 
already  bred  to  good  bucks.     Will  sell 
some  fine  0.  I.  C.  PIGS  and  a  few  pure- 
bred ANGORA  <  .OATS     Inquire  of 
JOHN'  MATHEWS. 
East  Richmond.  Va. 


ELLERSLIE  FARM^^. 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

Pure  Southdown  Sheep 

and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

For  Sale.        R.  J.  HANCOCK  &  SON, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


STORY  OF  QUEEN'  VICTORIA. 

A  writer  in  the  I.<, ,<<!,, i,  Quiver  tells  the 

vouches   for   it's  truth.     When  tli. 

v  spvui  or  eighl  veare  old.  she  had 
heart  on  a  certain  doll  which  she 
had  seen  in  a  shop  window.  She  had  to 
wait,  however,  until  she  could  save  the 
prici — six  shillings — out  of  her  p 
money  At  last  the  dav  came,  and  the 
doll  was  paid  for  and  received. 
The  >tory  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"And  now,  with  the  precious  treasure 
upon  her  arm,  the  little  lady  hade  the 
shop  keeper  eood  afternoon,  and  was 
about  to  step  from  the  door,  when  a  p  or 
miserable  looking  obje  t  of  a  man  met 
her  eve. 

"  Encouraged  by  her  winning  voice,  the 
poor  man  said,  in  trembling  accents,  'I 
am  very  hungry;  I  would  not  ask  for 
help  if  I  were  not  ready  to  sink  with 
hunger.' 

,r  lie  was  standing  but  a  couple  of  feet 
away,  and  seemed  as  though  he  were  go- 
ing to  speak  to  her,  attracted,  doubtless, 
by  the  innocent  kindliness  of  her  expres- 
sion and  the  tenderness  of  her  blue  eyes  : 
but  though  his  lips  moved,  no  sound  came 
from  them 

"  He  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass— a 
mute,  agonizing  appeal  in  his  sunken 
cheeks  and  quivering  chin, 

" '  Did  you  wish  to  .-peak  to  me?'  asked 
the  little  lady,  staying  her  steps. 

"He  looked  famine  from  his  eyes. 

"  '  I  am  so  sorry  I  have  no  money,  or 
else  '— 

"His  lips  trembled  forth  an  humble 
'Thank  you,  lady,'  then  he  shuffled  on 
his  way,  hunger  impersonate. 

"  '  Stay  !'  murmured  the  little  owner  of 
the  new  doll  There  was  a  quiver  in  her 
childish  voice  and  a  moisture  in  her  eyeB 
as  she  spoke,  '  Wait  a  minute,  please.' 

"She  stepped  back  into  the  shop,  ap- 
proached the  woman  behind  the  counter, 
and  said,  'Oh!  please,  do  you  mind  tak- 
ing the  doll  back  and  keeping  it  for  me 
for  a  few  days  longer.' 

"'Certainly  I  will,'  replied  the  shop- 
keeper; 'and  you  wish  me  to  return  you 
the  money  9' 

" '  Yes,  if  you  please.' 

"This  was  done,  and  the  little  lady, 
hurrying  out  of  the  shop,  placed  die 
whole  of  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
starving  man 

"  He  was  like  one  thunderstruck.  Never 
had  bounty  rained  upon  him  insui 
fusion    i 

"The  object  of  her  bounty  murmured 
in    a    low    tone,  though    loud    enough    to 

her  ear,  '  If  the  Almighty  made 
you  a  queen,  it  would  not  he  more  than 
your  goodness  deserves  !'  "—Unidentified. 

THE  ACME  ENGINE. 

Farmers  requiring  small  power,  should 

investigate  the  merits  of  the  Acme  En- 
gine, made  by  the  Rochester  i.Y  Y.)  Ma- 
chine Tool  Works.  This  engine  has  been 
on  the  market  for  more  than  10  years,  and 

has  stood  every  test.     For  cutting  t i. 

tilling  silo<,  churning,  sawing  woe,  I,  and' 
other  general  uses,  the   Acme  bag 
nomical   power,  can't    he  heat.     Send   for 
further  particulars. 


-  Filston  Farm 
Jerseys — ^- 

Have  been  bred  for  milk 
for  many  years. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  improving 
the  yield  qf  your  herd  by  the  ad- 
dition  of  a  thrifty  bull  calf,  hand- 
some and  fashionably  bred,  write 


to 


ASA  B.  GARDINER,  Jr.,  Manager, 

GLENCOE,   MD 


The  bulls  from  this  farm  hav«  bei  n 
sold  to  the  very  best  herds  in  the 
South. 

Also  some  very  fine  Berkshires 
now  ready  tor  delivery,  siied  by 
our  importe"  Berkshire  Storm 
King;  from  S"«s  by  Lord  Wind- 
sor, imported-,  by  Collegian,  im- 
ported; and  by  King  Longfellow 

0  litth  'Booh  of  Ike  Herd" 


J 


..We  Offer  a  Fine  Lot  of. 

ERSEY,  GUERNSEY 
and  DEVON  CATTLE 

^       FOR  SALE. 

BERKSHIRE  pigs  from  registered  sows, 
by  boars  direct  from  imported  stock. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  Brown  Leghorn 
and  Indian  Game  chickens  now  ready 
Also  Bronze  Turkeys 

M.  B.  ROWE  A  C<  ).   Fredericksburg,  Va. 


TB 


FOR  SALE 

\  few  highly  bn  d 
titully    marked,    one- 
j e.rolit  registered 

Jersey  Bulls  and 
Heifers  "o.  Each. 

T.  P  Bka.swej.i.,  Battleboro.N.O 


THOMPSON  &  TRIMBLE, 

SWOOPE,  AUGUSTA  CO.,  VA. 

sre^rs  Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
-t-  Shropshire  Sheep. 

...CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


FOR  SALE-Two  Pure 

Holstein  Heifers 

l'!,  years  old,  to  calve  in  two  months. 
Two  hulls  3  and  7  months  old.  Reasona- 
ble price.  t.  A    HARDING, 

Massaponax.  Spottsylvania  Co.,  Va 


A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
he  Business  Office. 
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CASTALIA  HEREFORD3 

IMP.    SALISBURY  AT   HEAD   OF   HERD. 

"THE  BLOOD  THAT   BREEDS   ON." 

MARCH    3rd,    1898,   SALISBURY   "topped"   all  prices  then  recorded  in  the    annals  of 
Herefords  at  auction  in  America  at  the  famous  Sunny  Slope  sale  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

FEBRUARY  27th,  I9OO,  2   SONS  Of  SALISBURY  "topped"  the  bull  offering  on  the 
first  day  of  the  great  Four-Days-Hereford-Sale  at  Kansas  City. 


MURRAY   BOOCOCK, 

"CABTAUA,"  KESWICK,  VA. 


Stock  for  sale. 

I*AA*AA*AAAAAAAAAAAA* 


..ESTABLISHED  1856. 


The  HAYFIELDS 
HERD  of ^- 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE— Four  Bulls  from 
Six  to  Ten  Months  Old. 


WM.  D.  MERRYMAN, 


Cockeysville,  Md. 


ESSEX  PIGS 

From  best  registered  stock    S10  per  pair; 
€  to  10  weefes  old.      Also  a  few  choice  ram 
Lambs,  pure  Southdowu,  88  to  $10  each;  S^° 
forchoicest  lambs.    Your  orders  solicited. 
L.  Q.  JONES,  Betbanla   N.  C. 

A  DEVON  HERD.. 

Thoroughbred     and  a   few  grades,   in 
good  condition,  about  10  head. 

Cheap,  if  sold  this  month. 

i  nraf  and  see  them 
M.  B.  BOWK  &  CO  ,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

gerkshire  pigs 

FOR.  SALE 

Entitled  to  registry.     Both  sexes. 
$3.50  per  head. 

W  ELLIOT  HAMMOND,  Mansfield  Farm, 
Goochland  C.  H.,  Va. 

BERKSHIRES 

All  ages — most  of  them  young. 
From  registered  stock  and  are 
ch  dee  animals. 

D.   O.    NOURSE,   Agriculturist, 

.  .  .  Blacksburg,  Va. 


GENERAL  DOUGLAS  A>;i>THE 
FEAKLESS  COWARD. 

General'  Henry  Kyd  Douglas,  soldier, 
jurist,  statesman  and  social  lion, added  to 
his  long  and  interesting  career  of  versa- 
tility la«t  summer  by  winning  great  ap- 
plause and  golden  comments  at  a  fash- 
ionable cake  walk  givtn  at  one  of  the 
Northern  resorts.  There  i*  very  little 
that  General  Douglas  cannot  do.  He  was 
the  Chief  of  Staff  under  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, and  learned  the  art  of  war  from  that 
great  general.  He  was  called  one  of  the 
most  fearless  and  dashing  riders  in  the 
whole  S  lUthern  army. 

Among  the  stories  he  tells  of  his  army 
experience  is  that  of  the  bravest  man  lie 
ever  knew.  He  saw  a  young  fellow  start 
to  run,  then  halt,  and  go  forward  man  h- 
ing  into  what  seemed  to  he  the  very  jaws 
of  death  He  expected  as  a  ma'ter  of 
course  that  he  would  be  killed  and  gave 
no  thought  to  him  until  after  the  battle. 
Hiding  over  the  field  he  recognized  the 
rash  youth.  He  asked  him  what  had  im- 
pelled him  to  do  Buch  a  brave  thing. 
The  reply,  after  some  hesitation,  was  as 
follows:  ' 

"  Well,  Colonel,  it  was  just  this  way.  I 
am  the  worst  coward  <>n  earth,  and  I 
started  to  run.  and  I  intended  to  keep  on 
running  till  1  got  home,  but  all  of  a  Slid 
den  the  face  of  a  little  girl  rose  lie^ore  me, 
and  when  I  saw  her  eyes  I  knew  1  just 
hail  to  fight,  and  then  1  waded 
did  my  best. — Tht  Saturday  Rveni 


Wanted--!  Gaited  Saddle  Mare 

That  can  also  trot  in  harness 
PERC1VAL  HICKS,  SMI,  Mathews  Co.,  Va. 


J3 


JACKS  and  JENNETS 

FOR  SALE. 

FINE  JACKS  a   specialty. 

\\  rite  for  wtiat  you 

want.    Address 

W.  E.  KNIGHT  4.  CO. 


ARMERS'f 
LIBRARY  ■ 


BLACK  LAXGSHANS. 
M    A.  Olney,  Coleman's  Falls,  Va 
some  choice   bir 

sale.     See  adv. 


has 
of   above   breed    for 


SOUTHERN  PLANTER,     -         50 

VEGETABLE  GROWING 

IN  THE  SOUTH,   $1.25 

FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND,    $1.25 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,    -    $2.00 

TOBACCO: 

How  to  Raise  it,  etc.,  25 

FOOD  FOR  PLANTS,   -     -  10 

$5.35 

All  for  $4.50. 


If,  when  making  gingerbread,  mo 
..okies,  or  gingi  r  Bnaps,  1 
lasses, soda,  hntier  and  ginger  are  cooked 
together  until  the  mixture  jusl  escapes 
candying,  and  then  cooled  before  adding 
the  egg  and  Sour,  the  result  will  be 
much  more  delicate  and  satisfactory. 


THE   SOUTHERN    PLANTER, 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

A   Neat  BINDER   for  your  back  num 
hers  can  lie  had  for  25  cents.    Address 
-mess  Office. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  ROLLER 
The     Cambridge    Corrugated     Land- 
Roller  and    Pulverizer  is  advert 
this  issue  by  R  F.  Harris  &  Son 
lotteeville,  Va.    Write  them   for  prices. 

THE  BIGHT  Till X(,  TO  DO. 
Tiie  sermon  was  on  the  downward 
path  of  a  sinner,  and  the  clergyman  used 
the  illustrations  of  a  ship  drifting  <  a  the 
rocks.  A  jack  tar  who  had  s- rolled  in 
became  deeply  interested.  "The  waves 
dashed  over  her!"  exclaimed  the  minis- 
ter. "  Her  sail- a«-e split!  Her  yards  are 
gone!  Her  masts  are  shivered!  Her 
helm  is  useless  \  she  is  drifting  ashore  ! 
There  is  no  hope!  What  can  save  her 
now  V  "  Let  go  the  anchor,  ve  lubber!" 
yelled  the  excited  peaman.  He  meant 
well,  but  they  ran  him  in  for  brawling 
all  the  same.  -London  Spare  Mom*  nts 

AWARDED  A  GOLD  MEDAL 
The  well  known  seed  growers  and  mer 
chants,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Wood  &  8on.  oi 
Richmond.  Va.,  have  been  awarded  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  this 
year  for  their  splendid  exhibit  of  seeds 
at  the  Exposition. 

The  award  was  unquestionably  well 
merited,  for  no  set  .1  house  stands  higher 
in  reputation  in  this  country  for  its  seeds 
than  Messrs.  T.W.Wood  oiSons  of  Rich- 
mond,  Va.—  The  Journal,  \,  „■)„  r;.  X  i  \ 

THE  NEED  OF  THE  YOUNG 
AMERICAN. 
A  college  education  as  we  see  it  to-day 
is  not  enough  to  insure  a  good  citizen. 
Something  more  is  required.  This  some 
thing  is  unselfish  patriotism.  But.  cannot 
this  be  made  one  of  the  results  of  educa 
tion?  Certainly  it  should  be.  If  the 
State  educates  men  it  should  educate 
them  loyally  to  conserve  her  own  inter- 
ests. The  movement  to  teach  patriotism 
in  our  common  schools  is  a  g  od  one. 
Care  must  he  taken  however  that  the 
right  sort  of  patriotism  he  taught.  The 
young  American  must  not  cbme  to  be- 
lieve that  patriotism  consists  solelv  in  ihe 
risking  of  life  to  repel  invaders.  He  must 
be  taught  that  it  consists  no  less  in  guard- 
ing the  interests  of  the  State  in  time  of 
peace.  That  it  consists  not  so  much  in 
physical  courage  as  in  unselfishness  and 
honesty.— Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  in  Tlo- 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  first  piece  of  gold  discovered  in 
the  I'nited  States  was  found  in  Cabanas 
county.  N.  C,  in  1799.  It  was  picked  up 
by  a  boy  named  Conrad  Reed  on  the 
bank  of  a  creek  near  his  father's  farm 
one  Sunday  afternoon.  It  attracted  hs 
attention  while  wading,  and  he  picked  it 
up  and  carried  it  home  to  his  mother, 
who  used  it  as  a  weight  to  keep  her 
kitchen  door  open.  In  1802,  it  was  pro- 
nounced gold  by  a  jeweller  of  Favette- 
ville,  who  happened  to  beat  the  house. 
He  took  it  home,  melted  it  into  a  bar 
eight  inches  long,  and  sold  it  for  .$::.".( i. 

DRY  STUCK  FARM. 

-  lis,  Svlmar,  Md..  the 
proprietor  of  "  Dry,"  are  offering  some 
richly-bred  Holstein-Frieaian  cattle. 


BILTMORE  FARMS, 

BILTMORB,  N.  C. 

HEADQUARTERS   for  the  best  native  and  imported  strains  of 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS,  Large  ENGLISH 
BERKSHIRES  and  STANDARD  POULTRY. 

We  exhibited  at  five  State  Fairs  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  made  a 
record  that  has  never  been  approached  by  any  other  breed- 
ing establishment. 

The  BILTMORE  JERSEYS  won  32  Sweepstakes,  5  First  Herd 
Prizes,  3  Second  Herd  Prizes,  44  Individual  First  Prizes,  25 
Seconds  and  6  Thirds. 

BILTMORE  BERKSHIRES  won  18  Sweepstakes,  119  First 
Prizes,  90  Seconds,  and  16  Thirds. 

The  BILTMORE  POULTRY,  won  over  500  prizes,  and  more  firsts 
and  seconds  on  each  and  every  variety  we  breed,  than  all 
our  competitors  combined. 

Send  Quick  fur  special  price-lists  of  Berkshires  and  Poultry, 
good  for  one  month. 

arpuy  to  GEO.  F.  WESTON,  Supt. 


J 


JERSEYS  For  Sale 

2  BULLS  fit  for  light  service.  Sired  by  Admiral  St.  Lambert, 
whose  dam,  Flower  of  Meridale,  has  a  record  of  53  lbs  of  milk  per  day, 
and  26  lbs.  uj  oz.  of  butter  in  7  dams.  The  dams  of  the  young  bulls 
have  butter  records  of  18  lbs.  8  oz.,  and  17  lbs.  4  oz.  in  7  days. 

Also  some  FIN      HE'FERS.  sired  by  Ethels  John  Bull,  and  in  calf 
to  Admiral  St.  Lambert,  and  bred  from  cows  that  milk  5  gallons  per  day. 
Prices  reasonable. 


^BOWMONT  FARMS,  Salem.  Va. 


GASTON    STOCK    FHRM. 


Holstein-Friesian  |  Jersey  Gatttle. 

Having  selected  my  foundation  stock  from  the  best  I  can  offer  animals  of 
each  breed  of  highest  breeding  and  individual  merit  at  moderate  prices, 
c  iniaining  the  blood  of  the  best  families,  and  bred  with  great  care 

I   am  prepared   to   sell    HOLSTEIN    BULLS,   and    BULL    CALVES   and 
JERSEYS  of  either  sex. 

,I\0.  V.  nil  KICK.  Somerset.  Va. 


PIGS 


Some  of   the    best    bred    in   the 
United  States  at  farmers'  prices. 
ARROWHEAD  STOCK  FARM,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

S.    S.    WOODS,    PROPRIETOR. 
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MAGAZINES. 

The  November  Century,  beginning  the 
magazines  thirty  first  year,  is  the  first  of 
two  numbers  especially  noteworthy,  not 
only  for  the  interest  of  iheir  contents, 
but  for  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  their 
illustrations.  The  rich  effects  of  coloi 
printing  are  seen  in  the  pictures  illustrat- 
ing an  outdoor  paper  by  Maurice  Thomp- 
son, in  which  the  reader  is  transported  to 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in 
three  full-page  reproductions  of  the  work 
of  "A  New*  Sculptor,"  Hendrick  Christian 
Andersen.  But  while  the  eye  will  be 
caught  first  by  the  pictorial  features  of 
the  number,  its  appeal  to  the  mind  is  no 
less  strong;  for  with  November  the  Cen- 
tury begins  a  Year  of  Romance,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  will  present  a  remark- 
able number  of  short  stories  by  famous 
writers,  with  several  longer  ones,  and  two 
or  three  serials  running  through  six 
months  or  more.  In  the  present  issue 
appear  the  opening  chapters  of  "  Her 
Mountain  Lover,"  a  novelette  by  Hamlin 
Garland,  in  which  a  typical  Western 
American,  racy  of  the  soil,  unschooled 
except  in  the  craft  of  the  plains  and 
mountains,  full  of  humor  and  good  hu- 
mor, is  sent  to  London  to  float  the  stocks 
of  a  mine.  His  social  adventures  there, 
and  the  story  of  his  two  affairs  of  the 
heart,  foreign  and  domestir-,with  the  con- 
trasts of  wild  Western  and  old  English 
backgrounds,  make  the  tale  peculiarly 
picturesque  and  suggestive.  In  the  same 
number  are  short  stories  by  Frank  R 
Stockton,  in  which  those  old  favorites, 
"  Pomona  "  and  "  Jonas,"  tell  a  story  ;  by 
David  Gray,  "  Her  First  Horse  Show,"  in 
the  manner  of  the  author's  "Gallops;" 
by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  a  skeich  of  a 
dog  ("The  Education  of  Sam,")  in  the 
style  of  his  cat  story  of  "  Calvin  ;"  by 
Arthur  Colton,  author  of  "The  Romance 
of  the  Institute,"  a  strong  story,  entitled 
"Tioba;"  and  by  Geo.  S.  Hays," an  Amer- 
ican missionary,  who  tells  a  tale  of  China, 
"The  Peril  of  Fan  Way  Chin." 

Apart  from  fiction,  the  number  is  rich 
in  matters  of  interest,  such  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  group  of  papers  on  Daniel  Web 
ster,  by  John  Bach  McMaster,  the  histo- 
rian, richly  illustrated  with  portraits,  etc.; 
the  second  of  Bishop  Potter's  timely  arti- 
cles on  the  Far  East,  this  one  being  on 
the  Philippines  ;"  "A  Yankee  Correspon- 
dent in  South  Africa,"  by  Julian  Ralph  ; 
"Our  Schools  for  the  Stage,"  a  picturesque 
and  plain-spoken  paper  by  the  veteran 
dramatist,  Bronson  Howard,  with  piquant 
illustrations,  and  a  richly  pictured  paper 
on  "  The  New  York  Zoological  Park,"  by 
its  Director,  Dr.  W.  T.  Hurnaday.  In 
Topics  of  the  Time  announcement  is 
made  of  the  winners  of  the  Century  prizes 
for  the  best  story  and  essay,  by  American 
College  graduates  of  not  more  than  one 
year's  standing.  An  editorial  on  "Voting" 
protests  against  boss  made  nominations; 
and  'In  Lighter  Vein"  contains  some 
examples  of  the  illustrative  work  of  the 
French  artist,  Va  lotton,  forerunner  of 
the  Englishman,  Nicholson. 

Of  the  twelve  articles   which  makeup 
the  November  Forum,  the  leading  two  by 

Charles  Dick  and  Charles  A.  Tow  ne, 
namely,  "Why  the  Republicans  should 
be  Endorsed,"  and  "  Reasons  for  Demo- 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. -Calves,  entitled  to  registration,  S75  to  8100.    Grade  Calves  by  "Sir 

Edward  "  825  to  340. 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.— Bucks, one  year  old  and  over,  $15  to  820.    Ewes,  one  year  to  three 

years  old,  810  to 812.    Buck  Lambs,  July  delivery, 88  to  $10.    Ewe  Lambs,  Jul-,  delivery.  ;i.  to  ... 
POLAND-CHINA   HOGS — Pigs,  six  weeks  old.  84  50.    Pigs,  three   months  old,  87..50.    Pigs. 

flvt-  months  and  over,  89  to  815. 

M.  BRONZE  TURKEYS Toms,  83.    Hens,  82.50.    Eggs,  per  sitting  of  12,  when  in  season,  83. 

MrSCOVT   DUCKS. -Pure  White  Drakes,  81.25.     Pure  White  Ducks,  75  cents.     Pairs.  12; 

trios,  82.75. 
ROUEN  tJEESE Ganders,  82.50.    Geese,  82.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  $2.50. 

WILLIAM  L,  Jr.,  No.  21058,  half  brother  of  Axtell,  will  serve  a  limited  number  of  mares  for 
825  the  season.    Mares  boarded  at  lowest  figures  per  month. 


MyCornCropisRuined 

By  drouth,  I  must  sell  BERKSHIRES  at  a 
sacrifice ;  so  here  goes : 

52  PIGS,  10  to  12  weeks  old,  $4,C0  to  $5.00.  4  READY-FOR- 
SERVICE  ROARS,  perfect  pictures,  at  $10.00  each.  10  YOUNG 
SOWS,  served  by  my  imported  boar,  at  HO  00  each.  3  SEC'OXD- 
LITTER  SOWS,  at  $15.00  to  $20.00.  Older  and  thoroughly  tested 
sows  at  half  value. 
Fassafern  Stock  Farm.  THOS.  S.  WHITE.  Lexington,  Va. 


POLAND 


CHINAS. 


TECUMSEH    G.      No.  49283.  » 

I    have  a  large   number  of   pigs  by    my  fine    young    boars,  "TECUMSEH  G.' 

and  "  MONARCH,"  and  can  furnish  pairs  not  akin  or  related  to  those  previously 

purchased.   Sows  in  pig  and  young  boars  and  sows  of  all  ages.    Send  to  headquarters 

and  get  the  best  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Poland-Chinas  in  this  State  at 

one-half  Western  prices.     Address  _       _ 

J.  R    GRAY,  Fredericksburg,  la 


URY    STOCK    FARM    HX^®$»%&I&& 

CATTLE,  rich  in  the  blood 

of   the    greatest    rows   "f    the 

breed      A  choice  lot  of  Young 

I   Bulls  and  Heifers,  sired  by  Ury  Alwins  CnnnJ  Paul  He  Kol  and  Count  De  Knl 

Metchilde  from  dam»  that  are  large  prodocen>.    Our  herd   is  larger  than  ever 

before,  and  we  will  name  attractive  prices  l"  breeders  desiring  the  richest  breeding. 

The  best  i«  alwavs  cheapest.     Write  statins  jnsl  wh 

ROCK  CHICKENS. 


U0LSTEIN-FRIES9AN 


con  want.     Also  PLYMOUTH 
THOS.  FASSITT4  SONS,  Sylmar,  Cecil  County,  Nld. 
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cratic  Success,"  will  undoubtedly  b 
upfor  first  reading  on  account  ofth"  ion 
pendirj  Mr.    Im-k   presents  a 

very  strong  casefo  an  party 

by  contrasting  the  various  achievi 

party  during  its  many  tenures  of 
office,  and  the  almos  prosper- 

ity which  has  attended  Republican  a.i^ 

ations,  with  the  changes  and  un- 
certainty   in    business    and    conditions 
which  si  cms  to  have  b(  en  the  c 
ions  of  the   Democratic   party  when  in 
office.    .Mr.   Towne  bases  his  argument 
chiefly    upon    the  questions  oi 
Trusts,  and  Imperialism,  po   familiar   to 
everybody    now    in   campaign    Bp 
Fittingly  enough.  Mr  George  E   i 
the   Director  of  the  United  states  Mint, 
follows  these  two  gentlemen  w>th  an  arti 
cle,  "Can  there  he  a  Go 'd  Trust?"     He 
analyzes    the  constitution    and    effect    of 
Trusts,  anil   shows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
from  sharing  in  the 
advantages  brought  on  by  ' 
(ions  of  capital  and  the  gains  oi 
trial    progress.     "The  Next   Pan-Ameri- 

nference"  is  the  m,1 
by  Hon.  Williams  C.  Fox.  Chief  I 
the  Bureau  of  American  Republics;  and 

Mr    11.  W    Wiley,  Chief   Chemist   of   the 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  a  most  interesting  excursus 
on  Breail  and  Bread-making  which  are 
novel  and  surprising.  Mr.  A.  Maurice 
Low  discusses  the  question  of  mounted 
infantry;  sir  Robert  Stout,  Chief  Justice 

of  New   Zealand,  compares   the  COnBtitU 

turns  of  the    United    States  and  the  New 

Australian  Federation;  and  the  Revival 
and  Reaction  in  Iron  is  commented  on  by 
Mr.  Archer  Brown.  Major  Arthur  Grif- 
fiths describes  the  English  Intelligence 
Department;  -Mr.  Llewellvn  James  na- 
vies considers  the  present  Taming  of  the 
Dragon,  that  is  China  ;  Mr  Budeett  Mea- 
kin  writes  of  Yesterday  and  To-day  in 
Morocco;  and  the  500  h  anniversary  of 
I'll  of  Geoffry  Chaucer  calls  forth 
a  very  appreciative  and  interesting  essay 
from  Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet. 

The  Xnr  Lippincott  Magazine  f  r  No- 
vember opens,  as  usual,  with  a  Complete 
Novel.  The  one  presented  this  month 
maintains  the  always  high  standard.  It 
■  s  the  charm  of  uncommon  scene 
and  qaint  characterization.  It  is  entitled 
"  Madame  Noel,"  and  the  author  is  Geo. 
II  Picard,  who  is  especially  liked  for  his 
V  Mission  Flower"  ami  "A  Mat 

tei  Of  Taste."     Madame  Noel's  hi 
in  the  little  town  of  Assumpsit,  in   Long 
fellow's  Acadia,  is  composed   of  her  son. 
:i  Catholic  priest;  her  niece,    Eu 

ie,  a  girl  who  is  a  rare  combination 
stancy  and  coquetry ;  and  a  young 
man  ward  who  Quarrels  with  Id- 
as planned  by  Madime  Noel  vet  fulfils 
his  real  one  in  a  way  which  is  80  skil 
fully  sprung  on  the  reader  that  it  finds 
him  unsuspecting.  Neighbors  of  M 
Noel's,  an  English  rector  and   hi 

on  and  daughter, enlist  sympathy 

at  the   start    by  a    glimpse  of  their    past. 

The  rector  came  to  assumpsit  to  i 

ion,  lie  had  married  the  only  child 

of  the  one  great  man  of  the 
happiness  was  short    lived,  as.  after  the 
Of  a    third    child    his    wife    lost  her 
reason,  and  news  came  to  the  rec  or  that 


Trade-Mxrka 


"BLACKLBGINB." 


"Pasteur  Vaccine" 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

BLACK  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  XT.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsements 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Chicago. 

BRANCHES:    St.  Paul,  Kansas  City.  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


FFERS    FOR    SALE 

.  .  .  .  A    LIMITED    NUMBER    OF 


Hill  Top  Stock  Farm  ° 

SOUTHDOWN  and  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

•  grand  SHROPSHIRE  lambs  of  either  sex. 

A  GRAND  LOT  OF  BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

Young  sows  hied  to  elegant  boars,  and  young  boars  ready  for  service. 

Come  and  see  our  stock,  or  write  for  description  and  prices  to 

II    A.  S.  HAMILTON  A  CO.,  Staunton.  Va. 

Parties  will  be  met  at  train  with   conveyance,  if  we  are  notified  in  time.     We  are 
always  glad  to  i-how  our  stock. 


Registered  Berkshires 

"  MAYOR  OF  BILTMORE "  and "  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  "  at  Head  of  My  Herd. 

I  can  furnish  pigs  from  noted  sow:s,  '' Kloise  " 
'  Bertha,"  "  Miss  Linwood,"  "  Queen  Quality  " 
and  "  Queen  Xarka." 

1  also  offer  Holstein-Fricsiaus (Nether- 
lands, Pietertjes  and  Clothilde),  all  rich,  heavy 
milkers.      All   of    my   cattle   are    magnificent 
specimens  of  the  breed. 
English  Beagle  Dogs,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 
i  orreepondenc-  solicited, 

Southern  and  N.  &  W.  Rys.  r.  o.  sandy,  Burkeviiie,  va. 


BACON    HALL    FARM. 


&d&d&§3§&»»& 


"GOLD  STANDARD," 

Related  to  Champion  "  Dale,"  heads 
Hereford  herd. 


DORSET  SHEEP. 

Rams  and  Ewes,  all  ages. 

#  ft  #  #  ft 

BERKSHIRES— All  registered  stock. 
Satisfaction,  my  motto.  E.  M.  GILLET,  Verona,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


and    use   AGRICULTURAL 


DRAIN  YOUR  LAND 


Farm  Drain  Tile, 

TERRA  COTTA  PIPE  LIME,  CEMENT,  PLASTER,  FIKE  BRICKS,  Ac 


Write  for  prices. 


WARNER  MOORE  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va.       j 
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the  had  thrown  herself  and  her  baby  into 
the  river.  The  tragedy  was  the  beginning 
of  a  friendship  between  the  priest  and 
the  rector  whieh  grew  with  passing  years 
notwithstanding  opposing  creeds.  But 
the  story  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  lives 
and  loves  of  the  four  young  people,  and 
is  one  of  strong  human  feeling. 

The  shorter  fiction  of  the  November 
New  Lippincoll  is  plentiful  and  varied  in 
theme.  "  The  Beat  that  Failed"  is  by- 
Albert  Payson  Terhune,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  a  son  of  •'  Marion  Harland  "  It 
is  a  newspaper  story  beginning  just  at  the 
hour  of  going  to  press  ;  and  the  incident 
related  is  most  exciting  and  realistic. 
Stewart  Edward  White  contributes  a  tale 
called  ''  The  Race,"  which  in  his  own 
words,  is  "  blood  and-thundery,  but  true." 
But  it  has  a  tender  side  to  it.  Clinton 
Scollard  shows  he  is  an  adept  in  prose  as 
well  as  verse  by  a  clever  sketch  called 
"The  Passing  of  a  Poet,"  a  study  in  cava- 
lier times. 

The  November  number  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews  marks  the  culmination  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1900.  Its  va- 
rious departments — "  The  Progress  of  the 
"World,"  "  Record  of  Current  Events," 
"  Cartoons,"  and  "  Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month " — summarize  the  things 
worth  remembering  in  connection  with 
the  political  contests  of  the  year  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Great  Britain, 
while  contributed  articles  describe  in 
detail  the  campaign  methods  employed 
in  Chicago,  New  York  and  London,  and 
the  rudimentary  party  organizations  of 
Porto  Rico.  Its  editorial  treatment  of 
current  politics  has  given  the  Review  a 
unique  distinction  among  American 
magazines. 

The  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  will  be  glad 
to  find  in  the  November  number,  begin- 
ning a  new  year,  the  opening  pages  of  an 
American  serial  by  John  Bennett,  author 
of  that  popular  Shakesperian  story, 
"Master  Skylark."  It  is  called  "The 
Story  of  Barnaby  Lee,"  and  is  a  tale  of 
the  transition  from  Dutch  to  English 
dominance  in  the  city  of  New  York 
nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 
Another  new  serial  is  "  A  Frigate  s  Name- 
sake"—a  girl  whose  Christian  name  is 
Essex  — by  Alice  B.  Abbot,  with  pictures 
by  George  Varian,  who  is  widely  known 
by  his  illustrations  of  sea  fights,  especially 
those  of  the  Spanish  war.  Short  stories 
in  this  number  are  "  Sergeant  McTigue's 
Twins,"  by  Lieut.  Charles  Dudley  Rhodes, 
U.  S.  A. ;  An  Angel  Unawares,"  bv  J.  L. 
Harbour;  "The  Story  of  Three  Dogs," 
by  Mary  Dameron,  and  "  How  the  Shoes 
Fitted  the  Baby,"  by  Sophie  Swett.  Ben- 
jamin E.  Smith  describes,  with  illustra 
tions,  the  mechanism  of  the  chariot-race 
in  the  stage  performance  of  "  Ben  Hur." 
"  A  Baker's  Dozen  of  Wild  Beasts "  are 
rounded  up  by  Carolyn  Wells,  aided  by 
Fanny  Cory,  in  several  pages  of  verse 
and  pictures,  among  them  being  such  ter- 
rifying creatuies  as  the  Bath  Bunny,  the 
Wine-Jelly-Fish,  the  Mince-Python,  etc. 
The  "  Yoshien"  of  which  Anna  Benjamin 
writes  is  nothing  stranger  than  a  Japa- 
nese kindergarten.  Mrs.  Joseph  Penned 
tells  how  children  behaved  four  centuries 
ago,  and  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  in  Nature 


The  Fence  That's  Guaranteed. 

AMERICAN 

:;..    Field  &  Hog  Fence. 

Made  on  ritrht  principles,  of  Best 
Sti-W,  ln-st  -:ilv:uiiziti:-',MTVrfl  every 
purpose  nf  fencing  aud  is  practically 
everlasting. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Put  It  Up. 

Soldbya-rentKin  ir.,000  towns.    If 
qo  agent  In  your  town  write  to  the 
Stays  12  inches  or  6  inches  apart.  makers. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


^ 

'47  *. 

* 

39* 

32  ■ 

r 

H 

1  - 

f 
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REMEMBER 

VIRGINIA  MUST  BE 
40,000  DEMOCRATIC, 

And  also  REMEMBER   I  have  only  a 

few  SHROPSHIRE   SHEEP   I  can 

spare,   but    I    will   sell    CHESTER, 

BERKSHIRE  and  POLAND-CHINA 

Hogs   and   Pigs    at   half    price   for 

30  days 
I  can  furnish  DURHAM  and  JERSEY  Cattle  (all  sizes  and  ages)  at  farmers'  prices. 

300  B.  P.  ROCK  Chickens.     I  will  also  sell  HIGHLAND  STOCK  and  POUL- 
TRY FARM.     Write  the  owner, 

E.  B.  WILSON,  Fancy  Hill,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 


I  AM  OFFERING   100  CHOICE 

Improved  Chester  White  Pigs 

(All  eligible  to  registry  in  N.  C.  W.  R.) 
Sired  by  5  prize  winning    boars.       Also    pure 
SCOTCd  COLLIE  (Shepherd)  pups. 

ARCHIE  C.  ROPEH, 
Lock  Box  122.     Charlestown,  Jeff.  Co..  W.  Va 


The  Cyclone  Grubber 

ONLY   S3. OO. 

It  is  one  of  the  handiest  tools  on  the  farm. 
Can  be  operated  by  one  or  two  men.  Made  of 
solid  steel,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  takes  up  roots 
and  branches  thoroughly.  Unequalled  for  grub- 
bing out  fence  corners-     Agents  wanted.     Circu- 

J.  G.  O'DONNELL,  Patentee, 

Leon,  Madison  Co.,  Va. 


Incubators  from  $5.00  up. 
Brooders  from  $3.80  up. 

FREE  CATALOGUE.  Fully  Warranted,  on  trial. 

No  Moisture  Required.     Latest  Improved. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  Ligonier,  Ind. 
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and  Science,  tell?  how  young  foxes  be- 
have to-day,  and   bow  tie  dodder  robe 

the  golden  rod  ;  and  the  doings  of  wolves, 
birds,  and  insect*  are  described  in  illus 
trated  letters  "From  Sharp-Eyed  Girls 
and  Boys.''  Pictures,  poems,  and  useful 
hints  to  readers  abound. 

•'  The  Loveliest  Woman  in  All  Ameri- 
ca," "The  Future  of  the  White  House.'' 
"The  Man  iVho  Wrote  Narcissus," 
■•  Waiting  for  the  Mail  "—a  page  drawing 
bv  A.  B.  Frost— and  "How  Aunt  Sally 
Brought  Down  the  House,"  a  short  story, 
are  some  of  the  excellent  features  of  t'ie 
November  Lndint  B  In  the 

same  issue  Clirt'ird  Howard  continues 
"The  Story  of  a  Young  Man."  Charles 
Major  his"  "Blue  River  Bear  Stories," 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Pbelpa  her  serial.  "  The 
sore  of  Mary  the  First,"  and  "'Jo- 
siah  Allen's  Wife,"  funnily  narrates  the 
incidents  of  her  fourth  visit.  Edward 
Bok  forcibly  contends  that  the  Ameri- 
cans show  execrable  laste  in  furnishing 
their  lionses,  and  ''An  American  Mother  " 
convicts  the  Americans  i  f  having  bad 
manners.  Plans  are  given  for 'A  Quaint, 
Old-Fashioned  House  for  $6600,"  and  in 
terior  views  of  "  The  Most  Artistic  House 
in  New  York  City  "  tight  worthily  orcupy 
twop  ig  -h  T  cturesque 

America,''  which  pictures  the  scenic 
beauties  of  California  There  are  numer- 
ous articles  on  the  fashions,  and  woman's 
work.  By  The  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Philadelphia.  Oue  dollar  a  year; 
ten  cents  a  copy. 

The  Satur>i  \  published 

by  ihe  Curtis'  Publishing  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  making  great  strides  in 
securing  popular  approval.  It  is  practi- 
cally a  magazine  published  weekly,  and 
has  on  its  staff  and  as  contributors  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  country. 

REPORTS. 

TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Experiment  Station 
Record,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2. 

Report    No.  66.     Sheep  and   Wool.    A 
Review  of  the  Progress  of  American 
Sheep  Husbandry. 
Division  of  Forestry.     Bulletin 

g     irt   Account  of  the   Big  Trees  of 

ornia, 

on  of  Foreign  Markets.     Bulletin 

Agricultural     Exports    of    the 

Cnited  States 

Progress  of  Agriculture  in  the  United 

States. 
Progress  of   Economic   and    Scientific 

Agrost 
Succulent    Forage   for  the    Farm  and 

Dairy. 
Division  of  Agrostology.    Circular  25. 

Turkestan  Alfalfa. 
Division  of  Biological  Survey.    Circular 
Information  Concerning  Game, 
Season,  Shipment,  and  Sale. 
Division  of  Botany.     Circular   18   Re- 
lover  Seed. 
Division  of  Entomology.     Circular  41. 
_  nation  of  Foreign  Governments 
Regarding  Importation  of  American 
Plant  Trees  and  Fruits. 


MASTERS- RAPID- PLANT-SETTER 

WILt.   SCT   OUT   10,000    PLANTS   PE"   0*V    EASILY. 

EVERY  PLANT  SET  IN  WATER. 


»"T  SURE  WORK  GUARANTEED. 


MASTERS  PLANTER  CO.,  174  So.  Water  Street.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


*  VIRGINIA    DlVISIOlsr.         * 

Farmers  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

A  Fire  Insurance  Association,  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  farmers 
of  Virginia,  under  an  amended  and  well  protected  plan. 

insures,  against  Fire  and  Lightning,  only  country  property — no  stores  or  unsafe 
ri-ks.  Average  cost  per  year  for  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  $4.00  per  $1000,  in- 
cluding dwellings,  barns*,  produce,  &c.  Cost  in  1899,  $2.00  per  $1000.  Amount  of 
property  insured  $250,000.     Estimated  security  in  real  and  other  estate,  $600,000. 


For  further  information,  address. 

ENTIOH    THIS  JOURNAL. 


CHAS.  N.  FRIEND,    General  Agent. 

CHESTER.    VIRGINIA 


Elm  wood  Nurseries. 

We  offer  a  splendid  assortment  of  first-class  Whole", 
Root  Home  Grown  Trees  Standard  Varieties. 


APPLES,  PEACHES,  PEARS, 

CHERRIES,  PLUMS, 
APRICOTS,  GRAPES, 

3UINCES.    CURRANTS.    GOOSEBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES.    BLACK- 
BERRIES, STRAWBERRIES.  ETC.,  EVERGREENS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUB8. 

"^^POLAND  CHINA  PIGS/*'*' 

j-'BRONZE    TURKEYS.     BROWN     LEGHORN   AND, 
PLYMOUTH     ROCK     FOWLS. 
WRITE   FOR   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE. 
J.  B.  WATKINS  &  BRO., 

HALLSBORO'.  CHESTERFIELD  CO., 


Headquarters  for 
Nursery  Stock. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  dealers'  orders. 

ALL.   STOCK  TRUE    TO   NAME. 

Nectarines,      Pecans,  Ornamental  and 


Apples, 

Pears,  Cherry, 

Peach,  Quinces, 

Plum,  Almonds, 

Apricots, 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  for  Hedging 


Chestnuts,       Shade  Trees, 
Walnuts,  Evergreens, 

Small  Fruits.    Roses,  Etc. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
.AGENTS    WANTED.. 


FRANKLIN    DAVIS   NURSERY   CO., 


Baltimore.  Md.   o 
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Division  of  Statistics.  Circular  13.   List 
of  Free  Employment  Agencies  for  the 
Use  of  Farmers. 
Crop  Reporter.    October,  1900. 
Alabama   Experiment   Station,    Auburn, 

Ala.    Bulletin  109.    Strawberries. 
Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Col.     Bulletin  58.    A  Soil  Study. 
The  Crop  Grown  Sugar  Beet. 
Cornell  Experiment  Station.  Ithaca.  X.  Y. 
Bulletin    183      Sugar   Beet   Pulp  as 
Food  for  Cows. 
Delaware   Experiment   Station,   X'ewark, 
D.     Bulletin   48.    Top  working    Ap- 
ple Trees. 
Bulletin    47.      Common     Diseases    of 
Fowls.     Their    Control    and    Treat- 
ment. 
Kentucky    Experiment   Station,  Lexing- 
ton,  Ky.     Bulletin   88.    Commercial 
Fertilizers. 
Bulletin  89.     Wheat. 
Louisiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Ba- 
ton  Rouge,  La.     Crop  Report  Tune, 
July,  and  August,  1900. 
Louisiana   (Xorth)   Experiment  Station, 
Baton   Rouge,  La.     Bulletin  62.     Re- 
port of  Results  for  1899  at  Calhoun, 
La. 
Maine   Experiment   Station,  Orono,  Me. 
Bulletin  67.    Digestion  Experiments 
with  Sheep. 
Bulletin  6S.     Experiments  with  Insec- 
ticides upon  Potatoes. 
Maryland    Experiment  Station,   College 
Park,  Md.    Thirteenth   Annual   Re- 
port. 
New  Mexico  Experiment  Station,  Me- 
silla  Park,  N.  M.    Bulletin  34.    Prin- 
ciples of  Water  Analysis. 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  Kings- 
ton, R.  I.    Butle  in  71.    Experiment  in 
too  dressing  grass  land. 
Virginia    Weather    Bureau,    Richmond, 

Va.     Report  for  September,  1900. 
West  Virginia  Experiment  Station  Mor- 
gantown,   W.   Va.      Bulletin   67.     The 
Hessian  fly  in  West  Virginia  and  How 
to  Prevent  Losses  From  its  Ravages. 

CEN'SUS  BULLETINS. 
Census  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bulletin  No.  4— Population  of  New- 
Hampshire. 

Bulletin  Xo.  5 — Population  of  Alabama 

Bulletin  Xo.  6 — Population  of  Arizona. 

Bulletin  Xo.  7 — Population  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

Bulletin  Xo.  8  -Population  of  Dela- 
ware and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Bulletin  No,  9 — Population  of  Connec- 
ticut. 

Bulletin  Xo.  10 — Population  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  was  a  quaint  old  book  of  riddles 
published  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  which  contained  the  following 
conundrum : 

"  He  went  to  the  wood  and  caught  it, 
He  sate  him  down  and  sought  it, 
Because  he  could  not  find  it, 
Home  with  him  he  brought  it." 


The  answer  is . 
his  foot. 


A  man  with  a  thorn  in 


IMPS 


PUMPS   FOR  PUREFY- 
INC  SHALLOW  WELLS 
LARCEST   VARIETY  OF 
WOOD.  IRON  AND  BRASS 
PUMPS  IN  THE  U.  5 


Celebrated  for  Ease  of  Operation  and  Durability 

INDPIILLS 


StISO   FOR   CATALOGUE 

this  .sour    TEMPLE  PUMP  CO. 

. CHICAGO  ILL. 


47T="YEAR 


..THE.. 


IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY, 

1302-1304  E.  Main  St., 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


..Manufacturers  and  Oealers. 


We  are  just  building  and  finishing 
seven  car-loads  of  stylish  and  reliable 

Buggies  and  Carriages. 

These  we  are  placing  on  exhibition  in 
our  show  rooms,  and  are  offering  these 
guaranteed  vehicles  at  bottom  prices. 


Call  and  see  our  stock.  We  will  send*^ 
illustrations  and  price-list  free  to  all 
applicants. 


1 


This  splendid 

No.  19  IDEAL 

Mill  for  GRINDING 
'  •  >RN  and  COB,  we  are 
llingcomplete,  includ- 
g  Mill  and  Horse  Pow- 
c  r,  as  illustrated,  for  the 
>mall  sum  of  $14.00. 
>end  in  your  order  at 
once.  Large  sizes  of 
mills  on  hand;  particu- 
lars on  application. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  1302-1304  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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BOOKS. 

Johnson's   Physical  Culture — Pi 
book.    Published  l>v  I!.  K.  Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Richmond,  Va.     I'i ice 
25  cents. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  primer  on  si 
subject  which  has  received  far  too  little 
attention  in  the  modern  school  and  in 
the  home  circle.  A  sound,  healthy  pby 
sical  constitution  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  ca 
pacity  to  assimila'e  and  utilize  brain 
work.      The     weak,    puny,    undeveloped 

child  is  unfitted  to  receive  education  or 
to  benefit  by  teaching. 

Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo.  How  to 
cultivate  and  harvest  the  crops;  how  to 
build  and  fill  a  silo,  and  how  to  use  en- 
silage. Bv  Thomas  Shaw.  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Illustrated,  12mo,  pp  :i(H, 
cldth.  Published  by  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Price,  $ i .50. 

This  new  book  by  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw 
forms  a  most  appropriate  companion  to 
his  Forage  Crops,  published  last  year.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  original  and  complete- 
work  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the 
growing  and  feeding  of  all  kinds  of  soil- 
ing crops  that  have  t>en  found  useful  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada 
The  discussion  is  simple,  clear  and  emi- 
nently practical.  It  treats  "f  the  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  to  which  all  these 
crops  are  adapted,  of  their  plan  in  rota- 
tion, of  preparing  the  land  for  each  crop 
and  of  sowing,  cultivating  and  feeding 
the  same. 

The  second  part  discusses  the  silo.  No 
treatise  on  the  subject  has  ever  appeared 
that  will  approach  in  simplicity  and  com- 
prehensiveness the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  handled  by  the  author.  It  is  not  a 
plea  for  the  silo,  as  nearly  all  the  publica- 
tions have  been  that  have  heretofore  ap 
peared  on  the  subject,  but  a  sensible  dis- 
cussion of  the  place  for  the  silo,  the  bene- 
fits from  soiling  crops,  the  best  methods 
of  building  the  silo,  the  crops  that  are 
suitable  for  soiling,  filling  the  silo  and 
feeding  the  silage.  No  progressive  farmer 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  book  and  to 
dairymen  it  will  prove  of  highest  value 

We  can  supply  the  book. 

CATALOGUES. 

James  Vicks'  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  and  Seeds 
Autumn,  1900. 

Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards,  Henrico  Co., 
Va.,  Breeders  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Address  Box  258,  Richmond. 

Aberdour  Fair  Association,  Greensville 
County,  Va.  First  Annual  Exhibition, 
November  15,  1900. 

The  Temple  Pump  Company,  15th 
Street  and  Canal  Street.  Chicago.  Manu- 
facturers of  Diamond  Wind  Mills,  Tanks, 
Iron  Brass,  and  Wood  Pumps. 

PEA  HULLERS. 
J.  W.  Hamilton,  Houlka,  Miss.,  is  ad- 
vertising a  successful   Pea   Huller  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

W.  Elliot  Hammond,  Mansfield  Farm, 
I So oi  liland,  Va.,  is  offering  choice  Berk- 
shire Pigs  at  $3  50. 


Why  Pay  Enormous  Prices 

^^  for  your  Cooking  Stove  or 
Range,  when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  the  Factory  and 
save  one  third  of  the  cost? 

Write  for  Catalogue  and 
full  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
celebrated    F  I  T  Z     LEE 

COOKING    STOVES. 

SOUTHERN  STOVE  WORKS, 

815  to  827  North  Seventeenth  Street, 

RICHMOND,  MTK. 


Add, 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

EXTENDING  FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE,  AND 
THROUGH  ITS  CONNECTIONS       — 

THE  BIG  FOUR  SYSTEM,  from  Chicago,  St.   Louip,  Peoria,   Indianapolis, 
Sandusky  and  Cleveland  ; 

THE  OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES,  from  Toledo  and  Columbus; 

THE  CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  &  DAYTON,  from  Detroit,  Toledo  Lima, 
and  Dayton — 

FORMS  THE   MOST  DIRECT  ^-MM^SES"  ROUTE. 

To  STAUNTON,  LYNCHBURG,  CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
RICHMOND,  PETERSBURG,  NORFOLK, 
And  Principal  Virginia  Points. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CHARTERED    »S70. 


Merchants  National  Bank 


OF    RICHMOND.    VA. 

Designated  Depository  of  the  United  States,  City  of 
Rlchmonu  and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Being  the  Largest  Depository  for  Banks  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  this  Bank  offers  superior  facilities  for 
direct  and  quick  collections. 


JNO.  P.  BRANCH, 

President. 


JNO.  K.  BRANCH, 

Vice-President. 


Capital.  Stock,  $aoo,oo* 

Surplus  and  Profits,  $375,00* 


JOHN  F.  GLENN, 

.      Cashier. 


Directors.— John  P.  Branch,  B.  B.  Munford,  Chas.  8.  Strlngfellow,  Thos.  B.  Scott,  B.  W 
Branch,  Fred.  W.Scott,  Jas.  H.  Dooley,  Jno.  K.  Branch,  A.  8.  Buford,  R.  C  Morton.  Andrew 
Plzzinl,  Jr.,  J.  P.  George. 
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LAIDLAW'S 


Extract  of  Pure 
Tobacco. 

..SHEEP  DIP  AND  CATTLE  WASH.. 


Thistle  Brand. 


AIDLA>^| 

T°SACC0  POWD^j 

iF°^EciTREOFSCA£ 
L'CE:TICK,ETC. 

|   ^NUFACTURED  ffU 
;U|0UlV,MACKIli&CO.LT0j 

chmon 


Laidlaw'S 

Tobacco 
Powder 

SHEEP  DIP 
AND  CATTLE 
WASH. 

Put  up  in  5,  io,  50 
and  100  lb.  bags. 

Price,   10c.  perjlb. 


Put  up  in  1  lb.,  71b.  and  14  lb.  tins.     Price, 30  cents 
per  pound,  free  on  cars  Richmond. 

Sure  and  speedy  remedies  for  SCAB,  TICK,  LICE  and  all  the  various  forms  of  Vermin  that  infest  live  stock. 

Nicotine  dips  are  fast  gaining  in  favor  with  the  farmer  and  are  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  really  ef 

fective  eradicators  of  vermin  on  all  stock. 


READ    WHAT   THE    FOLLOWING    SAY   ABOUT  THEM. 


Mr.  A.  C.  BROWNE,  of  Centre  Cross,  Essex  Co.,  Va.,  writes: 

I  have  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  efficacy  of  your  pure  Tobacco  Extract  and  Sheep  Dip  Powder  for  cleansing  cattle  of  lice.  I 
used  both  of  them  on  a  herd  of  young  calves,  and  also  on  old  stock  that  were  very  badly  infected  with  lice,  and  after  one  apllcatlon 
they  were  freed  of  all  the  vermin.  I  feel  sure  in  saying  that  from  the  action  of  it  on  cattle,  that  it  will  destroy  vermin  on  any  kind  of 
stock,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  farmers  who  have  lice  or  other  vermin  on  their  stock,  and  wish  to  get  them  into  a  good 
healthy  condition. 
Mr.  K.  H.  CORNWALL,  Wilton,  Va.,  writes  : 

After  trying  your  Tobacco  Extract  on  my  flock  of  sheep  and  Angora  goats.  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  it  eradicated  all  ver- 
min, and  I  consider  it  a  very  sure  cure  for  lice,  and  all  vermin  on  sheep,  goats  and  hogs.    X  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  farmers 
who  have  vermin  on  their  stock. 
Mr.  FRANK  H.  HILL,  of  Victoria,  North  Carolina,  writes 

I  find  that  for  lice  on  cattle  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  remedy  I  have  ever  tried,  as  also  for  sheep  ticks.  I  have  not  yet  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  test  its  efficacy  for  scab  on  sheep,  but  am  sure  it  is  equally  good  tor  that  also. 

We  ask  you  to  give  it  a  trial  and  feel  sure  you  will  not  be  disappointed.     Manufactured  by 

LAIDLAW,  MACKILL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  3400  to  3500  Williamsburg  Ave.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Pedigrees  traced  and  tabulated      Catalogues  compiled  and  cir- 
culars prepared     Special  attention  given  registration  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  thorougbbred,  trotting  and  other 
breeds  of  horses. 

..FOR  SALE.. 

Fast  Trotters  and  Pacers^ 
Fine  Road  and  Saddle  Horses 

..BY.. 

W.  J.  CARTER  (Broad  Rock,) 

P.  O.  Box  929,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Correspondent  of.. 

Richmond  Times,  Richmond,  Va. 
Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va. 
Spirit  op  the  Times,  New  York. 

REFERENCES.— Mr.  A.  B.  Gwathmey,  Cotton  Exchange, 
New  York ;  Mr.  W.  N.  Wilmer,  of  Wilmer  &  Canfield,  lawyers, 
48  Wall  St.,  New  York  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Buck,  Editor  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  New  York;  Col.  K.  M.  Murchison, Banker, Wilmington, 
N.  C. ;  Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt,  Proprietor  Oneida  Cotton  Mills  and 
Alamance  Farm.  Graham,  N.  C. ,  Col.  B  Cameron,  Proprietor 
Fairntosh  Stud  Farm,  Stagville,  N.  C. ;  Maj.  P,  P.  Johnston, 
President  National  Trotting  Association,  Lexington,  Ky, ;  Mr. 
Thomas  N.  Carter,  President  Metropolitan  Bank,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Mr.  Jas  Cox,  Proprietor  Belgravia  Stock  Farm,  Mt. 
Jackson,  Va. ;  Capt.  John  L.  Roper,  Norfolk,  Va. 


..At  AINSLIE'S.. 

Carriages  and 
Harness 


of  the  finest  makes 
can  be  had  . . . 


Runabout  Wagons 

..A  Specialty.. 

Builders  of  the  best  class  of  CARRIAGES  for 
town  or  country.  Our  stock  contains  all 
the  latest  novelties  in  the  Carriage  line. 

Furnishing  Designs  and  Building 
to  Order  our  specialty. 

REPAIRING  and  REPAINTING  at  lowest 
prices,  quality  considered. 

David  A.  Ainslie, 

Nos.  8. 10  and  12  10th  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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The  SCIENTIFIC  Grinding  Mills. 


Superior  Grain 
Drills. 

PLAIN  and  FERTILIZER 
HOE  and  DISC  DRILLS. 


DOWT  FORGET.. 

All  the  merchants  in  town  who  claim  to  sell  Oliver 
Plows  and  Repairs,  only  sell  the  Imitation.  Bogus,  Cheap 
Goods.  The  only  place  in  Richmond,  Va.,  to  buy  Genu- 
ine Oliver  Plows  and  Repairs  is  at  1436-38  E.  Main  St, 
of  Chas  E.  Hunter, 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
FODDER  CUTTERS, 
FODDER  SHREDDERS. 


Have  larger  capacity  ;  require  less  power;  are  built  stronger. 

Milwaukee  Corn  Huskerand  Fodder  Shredder 

With  Blower  or  Carrier.     Manufactured  in  four  sizes  :   Large  machines  for 
threshermen,  and  small  machines  for  farmers'  own  use. 


SPECIALTIES. 

The  Genuine  Oliver  Chilled  Plows  and 

Repairs. 

Genuine  Farmer's  Friend  Plows, 

Studebaker  and  Brown  Farm  Wagons,  CartB 

and  Buggies, 

Land  Rollers  and  Harrows, 

Ross  Feed  Cutters  and  Horse  Powers, 

Grinders,  Wood  Saws  and  Carriers, 

Superior  Grain  Drills,  Subsoil  Plows, 

Champion  Mowers,  Reapers  and  Binders, 

Hay  Rakes  and  Twine, 

Buckeye  Iron  and  Wood  Pumps, 

I   X.  L.  Wind  Mills. 

Milwaukee  Hay  Tools  and  Corn  Huskers 

and  Shredders, 

Aultman  &  Taylor  Threshing  Machines 

and  Engines, 

Disc  Harrows  and  Disc  Cultivators. 

Also  full  line  of 

Hand  Cutters,  Fodder  Shredders, 

Corn  Shelters,  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 

Grinding  Mills,  Corn  Huskers. 

Wood  Sawing  Machinery.  Etc. 

Champion  and  Buckeye  Mowers,  Reapers, 

and  Binders, 
Chattanooga  Cane  Mills  and  Evaporators, 


"WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  ON  ANV  IMPLEMENT  WANTED. 


CHAS.  E.  HUNTER,  Nos.  1436-1438  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


JAMES  G.   HENING.  Manager. 


I 


Including  ROLLERS,  DRILLS,  PLOWS,  Etc. 


':?.- 


The  Celebrated  MILBURN 

Hollow  Steel  Axle  WAGON  leads  all  com- 
We  have  received  a  large  consignment  of  PetU°rS   for   a   cheaP   and   durable   W8Son- 

TORNADO  Ensilage  Cutters,  Get  our  Prices-    We  have  »  large  stock  of 

all  sizes,   hand  orpower.     This  is  the  verv  RlirirjICC      fADDIAf.CC 

best  machine  of  the  kind  on  the  market  for  UU«JU1CJ,    W\KK1/\UC,», 
cutting  and  shredding  all  kinds  of  forage.  DI1WADAI1TC      E-4.~ 

Send  for  circulars.  KUINAKUU  I  J>,    fctC. 

We  carry  at  all 


improved  TORNADO  Disc  Harrow 


is  one  of  the  best  implemenis  for  the  farm. 
Practically  indestructible.  Easy  of  opera- 
tion.   Gangs  set  at  any  angle. 


Send  for  special  cataloRue. 
times  a  full  line  of 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS, 

and  solicit  correspondence  as  to  prices,  etc. 

CATALOGUES  AND    CIRCULARS 
FURNISHED  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

We  arc  agents  for  ARMOUR  &  CO.'S  FERTILIZERS. 
FARMERS'   STJI»I»LY   CO., 

1433  East  Main  Street,  -  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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Seed  House  of  the  South. 


The  following  list  of  papers  and  periodicals 
are  the  most  popular  ones  In  this  section. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  on  whatever 
Journal  you  wish. 


The  Dispatch.  Richmond,  Va 85  00  85  25 

The  Times,             "              "    5  00  5  00 

The  Post,  Washington,  D.  C 6  00  B  00 

SEMI-WEEKLIES. 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va 1  00  1  25 

The  Times,              "               "    1  00  1  25 

The  World  (thrice-a-week),  N.  Y 1  00  1  25 


WEEKLIES. 

Harper's  Weekly -1  00 

"         Round  Table 100 

"        Bazaar 4  00 

The  Baltimore  Sun 1  00 

The  Washington  Post 75 

Breeder's  Gazette 2  00 

Hoard's  Dairyman 1  00 

Country  Gentleman 2  00 

Religious  Herald,  Richmond,  Va....  2  00 
Southern  ChurchmaD,    "  "    ...2  00 

Central  Presbyterian,     "  "    ...  2  00 

Christian  Advocate,        "  "    ...  2  00 

Turf.  Fleldand  Farm 4  00 

Horseman 3  00 

MONTHLIES. 

North  American  Review 5  00 

The  Century  Magazine 4  00 

St.  Nicholas  "  3  00 

Lippincotts  "  2  50 

Harper's  '•  

Forum  "  

Scribner's  "  

Frank  Leslies  "  

Cosmopolitan  "  

Munsey  "  

Strand  "  

McClure's  "  

Puritan  "  


300 
300 
300 

1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  25 
1  00 

1  oo 


Review  of  Reviews 2  ( 


4  00 
1  35 
4  00 
1  35 
1  05 
1  75 

1  35 

2  25 

2  25 
225 
250 
225 
400 

3  00 


Where  you  desire  to  subscribe  to  two  or  more 
of  the  publications  named,  you  can  arrive  at 
the  net  subscription  price  by  deducting  50 
cents  from  "our  price  with  the  Planter."  If 
you  desire  to  subscribe  to  any  other  publica 
tlons  not  listed  here,  write  us  and  we  will 
cheerfully  quote  clubbing  or  net  subscription 
rates. 

Subscribers  whose  time  does  not  expire 
until  later  can  take  advantage  of  our  club 
rates,  and  have  their  subscription  advanced 
one  year  from  date  of  expiration  of  their 
subscription  to  either  the  Planter  or  any  of 
the  other  publications  mentioned. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  us  for  any  Informa- 
tion desired ;  we  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
eorrespondence. 

We  furnish  no  sample  copies  of  other  peri- 
odicals. 


TIMOTHY. 


RAND  til. 


■HU.I.KT. 
IE  I '4 'KM' Mi:  AT. 
OATS  and 
CANE  NhED. 


"Whatsoever  One  Soweth,  That  Shall  He  Reap." 

We  sell    strictly    reliable   FIELD    AXD    GARDEN  SEEDS  ol 

every  variety  at  Lowest  Market  rates,  included  in  which 

are  RAGLAND'S    PEDIGREE  TOB4CCO  SEEDS. 


_WE   ALSO   SELL 


Our  Own  Brands  of  Fertilizers 

F^-r  Tobacco,  Corn.  Wheat,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Pure  Raw-Bone  Meal,  Nova  Scotia  and  Virginia  Plaster  and 

Fertilizing-  Materials  generally. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  price  our  goods. 


Samples  sent  by  mail  when  desired. 


Win.  A.  Miller  &  Son, 


IOI6  Main  Street 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Japan  Plums 

And  all  other  desirable  standard  and  new 
varieties  of  PLUMS,  APPLE,  PEACH, 
PEAR  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  Etc. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  TENNESSEE 
PROLIFIC  STRAWBERRY. 

The  Most  Reliable  Variety  Ever  Grown  in 
the  South. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation.    'Write  us 
if  you  contemplate  planting.      Catalogues  free. 

AGENTS  WANTED.    WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

HOOD  <3c  CO. 


W.  T. 

OLD  DOMINION  NURSERY, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 
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SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL 
CONVENTION. 

There  will  meet  in  New  Orleans,  Dec. 
4,  to  continue  in  session  until  Dec.  9,  the 
Southern  Industrial  Convention,  at  which 
there  will  be  present  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  South.  The  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  the  convention  is  to  discuss  in- 
dustrial matters  and  the  best  way  of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
and  the  world  the  resources  of  the  South 
and  the  splendid  opportunities  they  offer 
to  labor  and  capital.  The  convention  in 
New  Orleans  will  be  the  third  meeting 
that  has  been  held.  Both  the  previous 
ones  have  accomplished  much  good,  and 
the  movement  has  grown  steadily  with 
time.  It  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Northern  pre&s,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  giving  it  more  consideration  than 
are  the  papers  of  the  South. 

TOBACCO  CULTURE 

Is  the  title  of  a  neat  pamphlet  juit 
issued  by  the  German  Kali  Works,  93 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  City  This  publi- 
cation treats  quite  fully  about  Tobacco 
growing,  from  the  time  of  sowing  seed 
to  the  marketing  of  the  crop.  It  is  a  valu- 
able publication,  and  will  be  sent  with- 
out charge  to  any  planter  who  applies 
for  it.  Say  you  saw  this  notice  in  the 
Southern  Planter. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION  IN  1901. 

The  ends  of  the  earth  will  be  laid  un- 
der tribute  for  the  1901  volume  of  The 
Youth'*  Companion.  Statesmen,  Diplo- 
mats, Travellers,  Trappers,  Indian  Fight 
ers,  Oow-Punchera  and  Self-Made  Men 
and  Women  of  Many  Vocations  will  con- 
tribute to  the  entertainment  of  young 
and  old  in  Companion  homps.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  will  write  upon  "  The  Essence 
of  Heroism."  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  answer  the  question,  "  What  is 
Money  ?"  Frank  T.  Bullen,  the  old  sailor 
who  spins  facinating  yarns  of  life  at  sea, 
will  contribute  a  story.  W.  D.  Howellfi 
will  describe  the  relations  between 
"  Young  Contributors  and  Editors."  Paul 
Leicester  Ford  will  write  about  "  The  Man 
of  theDictionary"— Noah  Webster.  There 
is  not  space  here  to  begin  to  tell  of  the  good 
things  already  provided  for  reader-  of  the 
new  volume  of  The  Youth's  Companion — 
interesting,  instructive,  inspiring — from 
the  pens  of  famous  men  and  wcmen 

Illustrated  Announcement  of  the  1901 
volume  and  sample  copies  of  the  paper 
sent  free  to  any  address. 

All  new  subscribers  who  send  in  their 
subscriptions  now  will  receive  not  only 
the  52  issues  of  Th  Companion  for  1901, 
but,  also  all  the  issues  for  the  remaining 
weeks  of  1900  free  from  the  time  cf  sub- 
scription, besides  the  beautiful  "  Puritan 
Girl"  Calendar  for  1901.  lithographed  in 
12  colors  and  gold.— The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Boston,  Mass. 

"AMERICAN"  FIELD  AND  HOG 
FENCES. 

The  widespread  introduction  of  woven 
wire  fence  for  farms  in  the  place  of  the 
once  popular  barb  wire,  is  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  progress  in  farm 
care  and  management. 


My  Beloved  Brethren  I 

My  text  is  taken  from  sixteen  years  of  hard  work,  looking  lor 
bargains  and  laying  ttaeni  before  you.    Here  is  a  sample: 

640  bus.  Finest  German  Red  Top  Clover,  per  bus $6  25 

1.000  tons  Finest  Timothy  Hay,  per  hundred 80" 

10,000  bushels  Finest  Water-Ground  Meal 55 

I  take  Country  Produce  in  exchange  for  goods. 

5  dozen  Extra  Fine  Cut  Herring  for 38 

25  barrels  Large  Mackerel,  each  weighing  16  oz 05 

10,000  Sugar-Cured  Bacon  Sides 09 

10,000  bushels  Finest  Feed  Oats 35 

3,000  bushels  Fine  Clover  Seed 4  75 

Finest  Family  Laundry  Soap,  10  bars 30 

600  barrels  Fine  Rock  Lime,  per  bbl 1  15 

87,000  lbs.  Rock  Salt  for  your  stock.     Every  farmer  should  keep  8  to  10  large 
lumps  of  salt  in  the  stalls  of  his  stock.    It  costs  only  one  cent  per  lb. 

800  barrels  Finest  Byrd  Island  Family  Flour 4  50 

This  flour  is  made  from  wheat  grown  in  the  garden  spot  of  the  South, 
"  Valley  of  Virginia."  It  makes  40  lbs.  more  bread  than  any  other 
flour  made,  keeps  moist,  and  has  a  fine  flavor.  Order  a  barrel  wnen 
in  need. 

487  bushels  Choice  Timothy  Seed,  bushel 2  30 

1,500  bushels  Finest  Rye,  per  bushel 68 

Gibson's  Old  Rye  Whiskey,  per  quart 75 

Duffy's  and  Kirby's  Malt  Whiskey,  per  quart 75 

Either  of  these  brands  are  sure  cure  for  dyspepsia,  consumption  or  lung  trouble. 

1.006  bottles  Imported  Gin,  per  quart 40 

Clemmer's  Old  Rye  Whiskey,  per  quart.- 40 

New  Mixed  Nuts,  per  lb 12} 

Seedless  Raisins,  per  package,  10c;  Cleaned  Currants,  per  package 10 

New  Citron,  per  lb 12 

Finest  Sherry  Wine,  per  gallon 75 

Imported  Catawba  Wine,  per  quart 15 

We  keep  the  largest  stock  of  Groceries  and  sell  cheaper  than  any  house  this  side 
of  New  York.  Send  me  five  names  of  your  neighbors,  and  I  will  send  you  a  hand- 
some picture.  Send  for  my  latest  price  list.  It  contains  as  much  information  about 
what  to  learn  as  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Yours  devotedly, 

D.  O'SULLIVAN. 


18th  and  Main  Streets, 


KKIIMOM).  TA. 


As  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  days  of 
barb  wire,  the  country  has  been  flooded 
with  all  sorts  of  fences,  and  all  sorts  of 
machines  for  making  them,  and  a  num- 
ber of  years  have  been  required  to  weed 
out  the  unpractical,  resulting  in  the  "  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest." 

Dozens  of  fences  and  devices  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside,  which  because 
they  were  unpractical  and  insufficient  in 
some  point  have  to  some  extent  retarded 
the  general  popularity  of  woven  wire 
for  fencing  purposes;  but  it  has  now 
come  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  woven  wire  fence,  made  of  proper 
steel  wire,  of  proper  hardness,  properly 
galvanized,  is  the  best  fence  for  all-round 
farm  fencing  purposes. 

"The  American  Field  and  Hog  Fence," 
advertised  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  we  are 
informed  marketed  several  millions  of 
rods  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
manufacturers  guarantee  every  rod  to  be 
perfect,  and  this  guarantee  is  valuable 


because  the  manufacturers  have  practi- 
cally unlimited  capital  with  which  to 
back  the  guarantee.  They  claim  for  it 
the  following  points  of  superiority  : 
Special  selected  steel  stock  of  their  own 
manufacture;  special  galvanizing,  with 
zinc  of  their  own  production  especially 
for  this  purpose;  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, with  ample  provision  for  expansion 
and  contraction;  hinged  joint  at  every 
intersection  of  the  horizontal  wires  with 
perpendicular  stays,  which  prevents  bend- 
ing when  subjected  to  strain — and  all  the 
above  in  combination,  securing  a  fence  at 
once  cheap,  durable,  strong  and  efficient. 
American  fences  are  sold  by  local 
agents,  of  which  nearly  15,000  are  located 
in  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Any  of  our 
readers  unable  to  find  an  agent  in  their 
town  will  do  well  to  write  for  catalogue 
and  particulars  to  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Co.,  at  Chicago  or  New  York. 


LABOR-SAVING 


Implements  and  Machinery 


Combined  Mill  and  Power. 
Indispensable  to  every  farmer. 


Pole  and  Wood 


! 

1 
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Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drills. 


Farm  and  Freight  "Wagons. 


ENSILAGE  and  FEED  CUTTERS 

~The  improved  CRUSHER  on  these 
{   cutters  crushes  the  stalks  thorough- 
ly, and  leaves  them  in  perfect  con- 
dition for  feeding  and  far  superior 
to  any  shredded  fodder. 

THE  COMBINED  FEED  MILL  and 
HORSE   POWER 

Is  indispensable  to  every  farmer. 
Grinds  shelled  corn,  ear  corn,  and 
is  a  first-class  horse  power.  Virtu- 
ally three  machines  in  one. 

POLE  and  WOOD  SAW 

For  cutting  cord  wood,  slab  wood, 
or  poles. 

DISC  HARROWS 

With  roller  and  ball  bearings.  Light 
draft  and  perfect  in  work. 

THE  BUCKEYE  GRAIN  and 
FERTILIZER  DRILLS 

With  hoes  or  discs.  Glass  fertilizer 
feed  and  perfect  force  feed. 

ENGINES 

From  4  to  100  H.  P.  for  all  purposes. 

CORN  and   FEED  MILLS 

For  horse  or  steam  power. 

CANE  MILLS  and  EVAPORATORS, 
CORN  SHELLERS,  LAND  ROLLERS, 
HARROWS  of  all   kinds. 

THE  HANCOCK  DISC 
PLOW. 

Guaranteed  to  do  as  much  work  and 
BETTER  WITH  TWO  HORSES, 
than  can  be  done  with  ANY  OTH  ER 
^DISC.PLOW  WITHJTHREE,  Will 
— work  in  any  laud  and  with  LESS 
DRAFT  than  that  of;  ANY  two- 
horse  plow. 


Tfrh 


Disc  Harrows—All  Sizes. 


Surreys  and  Carriages. 


WE  CARRY  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  LATEST  PATTERNS  OF 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  VEHICLESjincUHARNESS  For  All  Purposes. 


THE  WATT  PLOW  CO., 


Franklin  and  15th  Streets, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Th 


e  New  PoliCV    0,the-  Northwestern 

Mutual  Life  Insurance 

....  Adopted  August  1st,  1900.  (~Omnfin\/ 

IS    THE   BEST,  MOST  FLEXIBLE,  MOST    EQUITABLE  AND  MOST  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE POLICY  EVER  ISSUED  BY  ANY  COMPANY. 

Circumstances  change  ShepatdMtBVi  _„.„.es  create  unlooked-for  requirements.  The  NEW 
POLICY  is  adjustable  to  contingencies  impossible  to  foresee  at  time  of  application.  For  further 
information,  address 

T.  ARCHIBALD  CARY,  General  Agent,  1201  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

RURAL  BOOKS 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING  (henry),      -     $2.00       Vegetable  Growing  in  TH:  Sou ih  (Rolfs), 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND  (Roberts),      1.25  Paper,  $1.00 ;  Cloth,  $1.25 

BARN  PLMS'JND  OUTBUILDINGS-  lllus.),  1.00       THE  DOMESTIC  SHEEP  'Stewart,        1.50 

The  above  books  are  by  eminent  authorities,  and  are  well  worth  their  cost.     We  can  supply  them  or 
any  other  standard  work.     Special  price  on  three  or  more. 

THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER.  Richmond.  Va. 


Farmers  Must  use  Fertilizers  to  Succeed 

We  offer  them  the  following  Brands,  with  full  confidence  in  their  merits : 

"TRAVERS'  WHEAT  and  GRASS  FERTILIZER," 
"CAPITAL"  BONE-POTASH  FERTILIZER, 

"TRAVERS'  DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE," 
"BEEF,  BLOOD  and  BONE  FERTDLIZER," 
"STANDARD"  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE, 
"CAPITAL"  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE. 


We  especially  recommend    ORCHILLA  GUANO  for  GRASS 

CLOVER.     It  makes  it  grow  whore  all  other  fertilizers  fail.     It  equals 

Raw  Bone,  at  a  much  less  price,  and  makes  poor  land  rich. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  OTHER  BRANDS  FOR  OTHER  CROPS. 


S.  W.  TRAVERS  &  CO.,  Manufact'rs,  Richmond,  Va. 


Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 


Established   1840 
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Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards, 

HENRICO  COUNTY,  VA. 

ONE  MILK  FROM   RICHMOND. 


We  have  the  finest  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  in  the  South. 


IH' 


Eggs  $2.00  per  setting  of  15. 


ADDRESS  : 


Ivanhoe  Poultry  Yards, 

Box  258.         Richmond,  Va. 
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Wheat  and  Grass  Crops 
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BRAND" 


GUANO, 

McGavock  Mixture,     Acid  Phosphate, 

Or  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE,  Etc. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON,  BR^^Aarn1CAL co  Richmond,  Va., 

-__ MANUFACTURERS. 
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Agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts.—XENOPHON. 
Tillage  and  pasturage  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State.--SULLY. 
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Farm   Management. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

With  this  issue  we  complete  not  only  the  volume 
for  the  year,  but  the  volumes  for  the  century — and 
what  a  century  the  nineteenth  has  been  !  In  the  arts 
and  sciences,  in  manufacturing  and  agricultural  dis- 
covery and  progress,  it  has  been  more  than  the  equal 
of  all  the  centuries  which  have  preceded  it  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  More  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  century  now  closing  to  bring  about  the 
happiness,  comfort  and  well-being  of  mankind  than 
in  all  the  ages  of  the  past.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  to  day  it  is  possible  for  even  the  poorest  classes 
in  all  civilized  countries  to  enjoy  more  of  the  com- 
forts, pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life  than  the  proudest 
and  greatest  monarch  in  the  world  could  command  or 
enjoy  in  the  middle  ages,  or  than  even  the  rich  could 
enjoy  at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  What 
progress  the  science  of  agriculture  has  made  in  the 
century  !  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  well 
on  into  the  nineteenth,  the  scientific  truths  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  and  the  laws  of  crop- feeding  and  pro- 
duction were  absolutely  unknown.  Farmers  worked 
in  the  dark.  They  committed  the  seed  to  the  ground, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  laws  governing  growth  and 
plant-food  assimilation,  and  practically  nothing  of  the 
food  requirements  of  crops.  The  land  was  worked  by 
implements  of  the  most  crude  design,  and  ill  adapted 
for  the  purposes  intended.  Brawn,  not  brain,  was  the 
faolor  relied  on  to  win  success,  and  if  it  came  with 
this  help,  it  came  largely  by  chance,  and  was  not  the 


outcome  of  means  adapted  to  an  end.  The  scientific 
laws  governing  live  stock  breeding  had  barely  been 
attempted  to  be  mastered,  and  the  domestic  animals 
were  largely  but  little  removed  in  fitness  or  adapta- 
bility from  their  wild  ancestors.  The  outcome  of  all 
this  advancement  has  been  a  higher  standard  of  life, 
and  a  more  perfect  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  benefits  which  a  beneficent  Creator  has  designed 
for  all  created  beings,  and  ought  to  result  in  a  profound 
sense  of  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all. 

We  in  this  land  have  been  favored  with  unexampled 
prosperity  in  every  branch  of  trade  during  the  year 
now  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  farmers,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  partial  drouth  has  somewhat 
reduced  the  yield  of  our  staple  crops,  have  largely 
participated  in  that  prosperity.  The  demand  for  all 
the  products  of  the  farm  has  been  large,  and  this  at 
prices  higher  than  at  any  period  in  the  last  seven 
years  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  staples.  The 
demand  for  labor  has  been  greater  than  ever  before, 
and  wages  have  been  higher.  The  result  is  seen  in 
the  more  vigorous  efforts  being  made  all  over  the 
South  to  develop  our  great  resources.  All  this 
must  result  in  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  for 
farmers,  but  to  make  this  to  be  completely  availed  of 
farmers  must  adapt  themselves  to  modern  systems  of 
farming  and  get  out  of  the  ruts  of  the  past.  They 
must  become  reading  and  thinking  men — not  mere 
machines — much  more  largely  than  they  ever  ha\e 
j  been  in  the  past.    Whilst  it  is  now  too  late  in  the  year 
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to  do  ranch  in  the  way  of  actual  work,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  make  a  start  in  this  new  departure  which  is 
called  for.  and  we  urge  that  each  one  who  reads  this 
will  determine  that  he.  for  one  will  make  the  effort 
The  1  ext  century  will  mark  even  a  greater  advauce 
than  the  one  now  closing,  hut  only  he  who  avails  him 
self  of  its  opportunities  will  receive  his  full  share  of 
the  rewards. 


The  year  has  closed  with  one  of  the  finest  and  mosl 
genial  of  tails,  and  the  result  is  seeu  on  every  hand. 
Progress  has  been  made  beyond  expectation  in  seed 
ing  fall  crops,  and  the  wheat  and  winter  oats,  of  which 
r  acreage  has  been  seeded  than  for  many  years 
in  the  South,  are  looking  splendid.  Whilst  it  is  now 
too  late  to  seed  any  crop,  if  is  not  too  late  to  plow  and 
prepare  the  land.  Keep  the  teams  at  work  breaking 
the  laud  intended  to  be  put  in  crop  in  the  spring  as 
long  as  the  weather  keeps  open  and  the  land  is  in  good 
plowing  condition.  Much  more  work  can  be  done  iu 
the  same  time  now  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year,  and  with  less  injury  to  both  team  and  hands. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  bring  up  some  of  the  subsoil.  The 
winter  will  aerate  this,  and  fit  it  to  become  available 
as  plant  food.  Set  the  furrow  slice  on  edge,  so  that 
the  subsoil  and  surface  soil  will,  in  working  the  land, 
become  thoroughly  mixed.  If  possible,  subsoil  the 
plowed  land,  especially  so  where  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  is  practically  a  hard  pan.  The  benefit  of  this 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  year's  crop.  It  will  certainly 
prevent  washing  of  the  land,  and  will  secure  a  reserve 
of  moisture  for  the  needs  of  the  crop  in  the  hot,  dry 
weather  of  July  and  August,  when  crops  most  need 
this  help.  We  have  had  a  number  of  reports  from 
farmers  who  subsoiled  last  year,  who,  one  and  all, 
thereby  secured  a  good  corn  crop  this  year,  aotwith 
standing  the  drouth. 


dnng  is  on  the  grass  land  intended  to  be  broken  for 
corn.  Spread  the  dung  as  hauled  out  and  thus  secure 
equal  benefit  all  over  the  field. 


Land  which  has  not  been  under  crop,  and  which  it 
is  desired  to  crop  next  year,  should  now  be  cleaned  up. 
In  doing  this  work  do  what  you  do  thoroughly.  Do 
not  have  Stamps  aid  rocks  standing  in  the  field,  but 
pull  the?n  out  or  blast  them  our  trith  dynamite.  Left 
in  the  field,  they  are  only  hindrances  to  cultivation 
and  prolific  sources  of  broken  implements  aud  tools, 
besides  affording  harboring  places  for  weeds  and  fun- 
gous diseases.  The  rocks  should  be  gatheted  off  and 
be  put  on  the  roads,  especially  the  road  from  the  house 
aud  barn  to  the  highway.  Break  them  small  and 
spread  them  the  width  of  the  road  desired,  making  the 
centre  a  little  higher  than  the  sides  Spread  over  the 
8ton<  s  a  light  coating  of  gravel  or  dry  Bandy  soil,  and 
roll  thoroughly  after  a  rain.  This  will  cou-olidate  the 
work  and  make  a  road  which  will  last  for  \ears.  Plow 
out  a  good  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  road  bed  to  take 
the  water,  and  see  that  this  is  let  off  at  frequent  points 
so  as  to  keep  the  roadbed  dry.  Water  is  more  de 
structive  to  a  road  than  traffic  over  it. 


If  your  land  needs  lime,  and  there  is  very  little  land 
in  the  South  that  would  not  be  improved  by  its  appli- 
cation, this  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  apply  it.  Ap 
ply  at  the  rate  of  25  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre  broad, 
cast,  after  plowing  the  land,  and  run  the  harrow  over 
after  spreading  to  mix  it  with  the  surface  soil.    In  the 


The  work  of  making  and  repairing  fences  should  be 
attended  to.  Wherever  a  fence  can  be  dispensed  with 
do  not  hesitate  to  clean  it  away,  and  thereby  save  cost 
in  repairs  and  renewal.  By  a  judicious  straightening 
of  crooked  fences  and  rearrangement  of  fields  much 
cost  may  often  be  sived.  Do  not,  however,  attempt 
to  save  by  dispensing  with  good  outside  boundary 
fences.  No  man  can  properly  utilize  his  land  when 
unfenced  from  his  neighbor's  land  or  from  the  high- 
way. His  crops  are  always  in  danger  and  his  stock 
liable  to  be  infected  with  disease.  Fix  gates  into  the 
fields  and  do  away  with  bars,  which  are  always  a  source 
of  trouble.  A  gate  is  easily  made,  and  when  ouce 
made  and  properly  hung,  will  swing  for  years. 


The  work  of  draining  all  wet  places  should  now  be 
attended  to.  It  is  impossible  to  grow  profitable  crops 
on  land  saturated  with  water.  See  that  you  obtain  a 
good  outfall  for  the  main  drain,  and  then  let  the  sub- 
further  working  of  the  land  in  spring  it  will  become  sidiary  drains  empty  into  this  main  with  sufficient  fall 
thoroughly  incorporated  and  will  make  available  a  to  keep  the  months  always  open.  The  mistake  usually 
large  part  of  the  inert  plant  food.  We  believe,  and  made  in  draining  a  piece  of  wet  land  is  iu  not  putting 
our  belief  is  founded  on  practical  experience,  that  down  the  drains  deep  enough.  It  is  the  underlying 
much  outlay  for  fertilizers  might  be  saved  by  the  use  water  which  does  the  mischief  not  that  which  falls  on 
of  lime  and  much  more  permanent  improvement  be  the  surface.     Get  this  underlying  water  off  and  the 


secured. 


Get  out  all  manure  from  the  stables,  yards  and  pens 
as  made,  so  long  as  the  weather  will  permit  of  hauling 
on  the  land.     The  best  place  to  put  this  freshly-made 


water  falling  on  the  surface  will  soon  get  away.  Three 
feet  is  little  enough  to  go  down,  and  the  drains  should 
not  be  more  than  five  or  six  yards  apart  to  thoroughly 
and  quickly  drain  the  land.  In  draining  a  hillside 
do  not  make  the  drains  to  run  round  the  hillside,  but 
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straight,  up  ami  down  the  hill.  A  drain  running 
round  a  hill  will  only  catch  water  from  the  upper  side. 
whilst  one  running  up  and  down  will  draw  from  both 
sides. 


See  that  you  have  an  abnudance  of  feed  put  into  the 
barns  and  sheds,  convenient  for  feeding  the  stock,  so 
that  if  stormy  weather'comes  on  or  your  hands  should 
take  leave  to  enjoy  a  long  Christmas,  you  will  not  be 
placed  iu  a  serious  difficulty  to  keep  your  stock  com- 
fortable and  improving. 


See  also  that  the  wood-shed  and  woodpile  is  amply 
stored  with  plenty  of  ^ood,  dry  seasoned  wood.  This 
may  save  much  unpleasautuess  in  the  house,  and  will 
■certainly  secure  much  comfort  if  the  weather  turns 
cold. 


L°t  the  ice-poud  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  before 
impounding  the  water  to  be  frozen  to  fill  the  ice  house, 
and  see  that  all  sources  of  pollution  of  the  water  are 
cut  off.  Freezing  water  does  not  purify  it.  Ice  made 
from  impure  water  is  no  more  fit  to  be  used  than  im 
pure  water  is  safe  to  be  drunk.  In  this  issue  and  out- 
last one  will  be  found  information  as  to  the  building  of 
the  ice  house.  If  already  built,  see  that  it  is  made 
clean  and  thoroughly  repaired  before  storing  the  crop, 
and  have  on  hand  plenty  of  saw  dust  for  packing  the 
ice. 


Have  all  tools  and  implements  not  in  use  put  under 
cover,  and  let  them  be  cleaned  and  greased  where 
needed.  A  coat  of  paint  should  be  applied  to  all  the 
parts  not  running  in  the  soil.  This  will  make  them 
last  years  longer.  Farmers  are  usually  most  careless 
of  valuable  implements,  and  here  throw  away  much 
money  which  they  might  save. 

Make  preparation  to  enjoy  Christmas.  It  is  the  one 
season  of  the  year  which  all  Christian  people  every- 
where observe  and  no  one  has  a  better  right  to  enjoy 
it  than  the  farmer,  who  provides  so  much  of  that  good 
cheer  which  enables  the  rest  of  mankind  to  be  happy. 
Gather  your  families  and  friends  around  you,  and  let 
all  enjoy  some  of  the  best  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 


Southern  planters  are  far  behind  those  of  the  North 
west  on  tobacco  culture.  In  Wisconsiu  planting  and 
cultivating  are  done  by  machinery  altogether,  at  a 
great  saving  of  labor  and  expense,  and  many  tobacco 
planters  are  wealthy,  on  an  average  of  seven  cents  per 
pound  for  the  weed,  which  averages  oyer  1600  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  sometimes  runs  over  2000,  as  they 
say ;  they  estimate  crops  like  hay,  at  so  mauy  tons. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  we  desire  to  invite  the 
attention  of  farmers  during  the  winter  months  when 
they  are  deciding  as  to  the  crops  to  be  grown  next 
season.     We  are  the  more  impelled  to  this  course  by 
the  almost  daily  receipt  of  letters  from  readers  of  the 
Planter  all  over  the  South  asking  wheu   to  plow  and 
how  to  cultivate  and  fertilize  lands  which  have  grown 
corn  or  cotton  this  year,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  secure 
good  and  ptofitable  crops  of  the  same  kind  again  next 
year.     Now,  this  system,  or  rather  want  of  system  of 
growing  crops,   is   not  farming  ;  it  is  planting,   and 
planting  of  that  ruinous   character  which  has  made 
of  the  South  almost  a  desert  iu  many  sections,  and  of 
the  planters  nearly  all  poor  men.    Thru'  is  no  method 
of  so  using  land,   even    though   supplemented   with 
heavy  fertilization,  which  will  not  in  the  long  run  ruin 
the  land  for  crop  production  and  make  of  its  owner  a 
poor  man.    It  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  nature  and 
science.     In  the  natural  forest  the  piue  follows  the 
oak  and  the  oak  the  pine.     With  a  proper  system  of 
rotation   of    crops,    land   can    uever    become    "  worn 
out."  Oue  crop  draws  heavily  on  one  element  of  food, 
whilst  another   draws   heavily  upon    another.      One 
crop  feeds  the  land  ;  another  feeds  on  it.     One  crop 
is  a  surface  feeder,  whilst  another  seeks  its  food  in 
the  depths  of  the  soil.     With  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops,   the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  can   be 
constantly  improved,  whilst  neither  insect  pests  nor 
fungous  diseases  can  withstand  the  constant  change  of 
conditions  of  feeding  and  life  which  such  a  rotation 
necessarily  involves.     Weeds  also  can  never  become 
permanently  injurious  or  destructive  of  crops  when 
crops  are  rotated.     Rotation  means  diversity  of  crops, 
and  diversity  of  crops  means  a  much  safer  system  of 
farming.     Where  everything  is  staked  on  one  crop, 
and  that  fails,  ruin  stares  the  farmer  in  the  face. 
Diversity  of  crops  means  live  stock  production  and  de- 
velopment in  order  to  find  means  for  the  consumption 
of  the  by  products  of  the  crops  and  of  such  crops  as 
are  not  easily  marketable  until  put  into  a  condensed 
form.     The   keeping  of  stock   means  the  making  of 
manure,  and  this  means  the  enhancement  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  and  its  permanent  improvement. 
Rotation  of  crops  means  further,  the  spreading  out  of 
the  work  of  the  farm  over  the  whole  year,  and  thus 
the  possibility  of  the  saving  of  larger  crops  with  less 
outlay  for  outside  labor.     Give  this  subject  considera- 
tion, and  so  plan  for  the  cropping  of  the  farm  next 
year  as  to  start  a  system  of  rotation  which  shall  bring 
fertility  to  the  farm   and  profit  to  yourselves.     Be 
farmers,  not  planters. 


Mention  the  Planter  to  your  friends. 
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GRASSES  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 
Editor  Southern  Planter : 

The  old  fashioned  grasses  have,  of  late  years,  be 
come  so  very  uncertain  that  farmers  will  have  to  try 
something  new. 

Large  sums  are  spent  annually  trying  to  get  a  stand 
only  to  find  our  meadows  taken  by  white  top  weeds, 
brooinsedge,  long  leaf  plantain,  and  other  kinds  of 
trash. 

Now,  what  is  most  needed  is  a  grass  which  is  not 
easily  choked  out  by  weeds  and  trash  ;  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  from  what  I  have  heard  that  Johnson  and 
Brome  grasses  are  the  varieties  for  Virginia  farmers 
I  am  anxious  to  try  both  of  these  grasses,  but  before 
doing  so  would  like  to  have  both  the  views  of  the  edi 
tor  and  of  all  farmers  who  have  given  either  one  or 
both  a  trial.  The  principal  objection  to  either  of  them 
is,  I  believe,  their  aggressiveness.  Some  claim  that 
neither  can  be  killed  when  once  sown.  Well,  if  that 
is  true  they  are  the  grasses  for  my  section.  All  land 
is,  by  continued  cultivation,  kept  too  bare,  too  much 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus  in 
jured  instead  of  being  improved  by  the  present  mode 
of  cultivation.  What  we  want  is  a  grass  that  will  form 
a  sod  which  is  not  easily  destroyed— something  which 
will  stay  by  one  when  once  sown. 

Southampton  Co.,  Va.  A.  B.  C. 

Our  correspondent  is  perfectly  right  in  what  he  says 
as  to  the  necessity  for  seeding  grasses  that  will  make 
good  and  permanent  covers  for  the  land,  but  the  rea 
son  why  many  of  the  older  and  well  known  grasses 
fail  to  meet  these  requirements  is  often  more  the  fault 
of  the  farmer  than  the  seedsman.  All  the  grasses  (ex- 
cept some  of  the  indigenous  varieties)  are  more  exact 
ing  in  their  requirements  of  rich  land  and  fine  prepa 
ration  of  the  soil,  and  seeding  at  the  best  season  of  the 
year,  than  most  farmers  are  willing  and  ready  to 
accord  them.  Other  reasons  why  they  fail  to  meet 
requirements  are  the  prevalence  of  weed  seeds  in  the 
land  and  the  seeding  of  the  grasses  with  a  so  called 
"  nurse  crop,"  which  ought  rather  to  be  called  in  such 
cases  a  "robber  crop."  All  the  finer  varieties  of  grass 
are  weak  growers  in  the  first  stages  of  growth,  and 
when  they  have  to  make  the  battle  for  existence  against 
strong,  rank-growing  weeds,  or  a  robust-growing  grain 
crop,  the  chances  of  victory  in  favor  of  the  grass  are 
slim.  If  farmers  would  make  as  perfect  a  preparation 
of  their  land  for  grass  seeding  as  the  best  tobacco 
growers  make  for  that  crop — that  is  to  say,  secure  a 
deep,  finely  pulverized  seed-bed — and  would  do  this 
early  enough  in  the  fall  or  late  summer  to  allow  of  the 
germination  of  all  the  weed  seeds  existing  in  the  land, 
which  weeds  when  germinated  should  be  killed  by 
harrowing  after  each  crop  has  germinated  until  no 
other  weeds  sprouted,  and  then  in  August  or  Beptem 
ber  would  seed  the  grasses  selected  alone,  and  without 
a  grain  crop,  they  would,  if  the  land  was  rich  enough, 
secure  a  stand  of  grass  where  now  they  fail. 


Another  cause  of  frequent  failure  is  the  seeding  of 
cheap,  impure  seed  and  too  light  seeding.  For  the  sake 
of  saving  a  few  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  the  seed,  the 
risk  is  takeu  of  buying  old  seed  and  seed  full  of  weed 
seeds.  Such  trash  is  dear  at  any  price.  It  not  only 
disappoints  in  the  crop  for  which  ii  is  seeded,  but 
makes  labor  for  years,  and  in  this  way  makes  cheap 
seed  the  dearest  and  most  extravagant  outlay. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  two  grasses  named.  John- 
son grass  is  really  not  a  true  grass,  but  a  sorghum. 
Whilst  it  makes  excellent  and  nutritive  hay  when  cut 
at  the  proper  time,  and  also  good  and  permanent  graz- 
ing, it  is  yet  so  aggressive,  both  by  its  root  stalks  and 
its  seed,  that  it  is  almost  universally  condemned  as  a 
nuisance,  and  in  at  least  one  of  the  States  of  the  far 
South  its  seeding  or  planting  is  prohibited  by  law.  la 
other  places,  public  opinion  so  strongly  condemns  its 
seeding  that  few  attempt  it.  Whilst  we  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  this  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  grass, 
as  it  is  undoubtedly  valuable  in  many  places  and  sec- 
tions, and  we  believe  would  be  so  in  many  sections  of 
this  State  where  a  less  aggressive  grass  would  alto- 
gether fail,  we  yet  think  that  care  should  be  taken 
when  seeding  or  planting  it  to  only  put  it  where  its 
aggressiveness  and  permanency  is  not  likely  to  be  an 
injury  or  a  trouble  either  to  the  owner  or  his  neigh- 
bors. As  to  the  Brome  grass  (we  presume  Hungarian 
Brome  is  referred  to),  we  can  say  that  we  have  heard 
nothing  but  praise  of  it  from  those  who  have  tested  it 
so  far.  It  is  a  hardy,  strong-growing,  drouth-resisting 
grass,  giving  an  abundance  of  grazing,  and  making  a 
good  nutritive  hay  when  not  allowed  to  become  over- 
ripe before  cutting.  We  believe  that  this  is  destined 
to  become  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  grasses  suita- 
ble for  growing  in  the  middle  and  eastern  sections  of 
this  and  the  adjoining  States  South,  and  we  think  it 
should  be  largely  tested  all  through  these  sections. 


SAVING  THE  CORN  CROP. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  the  Planter  for 
seven  years,  the  extent  of  my  farming  experience.  I 
have  gotten  many  useful  ideas  from  it,  such  as  the  silo, 
the  making  and  application  of  stable  manure,  pea  fal- 
low, etc.  There  is  one  idea  which  you  advocate  that 
I  think  is  wrong. 

In  the  November  number  and  elsewhere  you  speak 
of  "cutting  or  shredding  all  corn  fodder,  and  storing 
under  cover."  You  speak  of  it  as  "nearly  the  equiv- 
alent of  timothy  hay."  Well  cured  corn  fodder  cut 
(I  have  had  no  experience  with  a  shredder)  is  good 
feed,  though  it  makes  the  animals'  mouths  sore  some- 
times. But  it  has  been  the  experience  of  several  of 
my  neighbors  and  myself  that  it  will  not  keep  in  a 
large  bulk  more  than  a  week,  even  though  it  be  well 
cured  aud  dry.  In  a  short  time  you  will  find  it  full  of 
white  dry  mould.  No  more  should  be  cut  up  than  can 
be  fed  in  a  week  or  less. 
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I  think  this  erroneous  idea  of  keeping  dry  corn  fod 
der  iu  large  bulk  was  started  by  the  makers  of  the 
cutting  machinery,  who  are  not  practical  farmers. 
However,  the  idea  of  keeping  ripe  corn  fodder  in  a  silo 
is  all  right.  I  filled  mine  for  the  second  time  in  Sep 
ternber. 

Now,  I  want  vour  opinion  of  an  idea  of  my  own. 
Both  last  year  and  this,  being  short  of  corn,  I  pulled 
all  the  good  ears  of  corn  off  the  stalks  before  they 
were  cut  down  to  put  in  the  silo.  The  corn  was  well 
glazed.  The  ears  were  shucked  out  immediately  and 
spread  thin  on  the  barn  floor,  where  they  cured  per 
fectly.  I  consider  this  the  most  economical  way  of 
securing  the  corn  crop  to  get  all  feeding  value,  pro- 
vided thesoealled  shucking  machines  will  do  practical 
work,  and  a  means  can  be  found  for  drying  out  the 
uncured  ears  in  large  crops.  In  my  case  I  had  a  large 
barn  and  a  small  crop  of  corn.  Do  you  consider  it 
practicable  to  dry  out  a  hundred  barrels  or  more  by 
artificial  heat  like  tobacco?  And  is  there  a  practical 
machine  to  shuck  the  ears  and  cut  the  fodder  into  silo 
at  the  same  time. 

Hanover  Co.,  Va.  Edmund  Fontaine. 

We  cannot  agiee  with  our  correspondent  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  saving  the  stalks  and  fodder  from  a 
oorn  crop  by  cutting  or  shredding  the  same,  and  then 
packing  away  the  feed  in  the  barn.  We  know  num- 
bers of  farmers  who  are  doing  this  every  year,  and 
thus  utilizing  the  whole  crop  and  storing  it  in  small 
oompass.  To  be  successful,  th".  crop  must  be  well 
«ured  in  the  field  and  be  perfectly  free  from  water  in 
the  shape  of  rain  or  dew  when  stored.  The  natural 
moisture  must  be  sufficient,  however,  to  cause  the 
mass  to  pack  tightly  and  heat  quickly  so  as  to  drive 
out  all  air,  and  this  will  prevent  moulding.  The  mis 
take  made  by  those  who  fail  in  securing  a  good  feed 
from  cut  or  shredded  fodder  is  usually  in  cutting 
or  shredding  it  when  not  free  from  rain  or  dew,  and 
then  in  not  packing  it  away  in  a  sufficiently  large  and 
oompact  mass  to  admit  of  its  heating  sufficiently. 
Some  also  fail  by  disturbing  the  bulk  when  it  begins 
to  get  hot.  If  this  be  done  it  will  certainly  mould 
We  remember  a  few  years  ago  a  farmer  writing  us  that 
acting  on  our  advice  he  had  cut  up  his  stalks  and  fod- 
der and  packed  it  away  in  his  barn,  but  finding  it  get- 
ting hot  had  put  his  hands  to  work  and  spread  it  out 
to  cool.  We  wrote  him  at  once  that  he  had  spoiled 
the  feed,  and  that  it  would  all  mould.  This  he  reported 
was  the  result.  We  urged  him  to  try  again  the  year 
following,  and  take  all  our  advice  and  not  a  part  only. 
This  he  did.  He  let  the  bulk  alone  when  once  stored, 
although  it  got  very  hot.  The  result  was  a  mow  of 
fine  feed.  Treated  in  this  way,  shredded  fodder  is 
about  equal  to  timothy  hay  in  feeding  value,  and  there 
are  no  sore  mouths  from  the  hard  stalks.  Cutting 
does  well  for  filling  the  silo,  as  there  the  stalks  become 
partially  cooked  and  softeued  from  the  great  heat 
evolved  in  the  silo.  Shredding  is  necessary  to  make 
the  best  product  out  of  the  stalks  when  to  be  saved 


in  a  barn.  Nearly  all  fodder  cutting  machines  are 
now  fitted  with  both  a  cutting  and  a  shredding  head, 
either  of  which  can  be  used  as  desired. 

We  think  the  method  adopted  by  our  correspondent 
of  saving  both  the  corn  and  the  fodder  of  his  crop  in 
this  year  of  short  crops  in  this  section  highly  to  be 
commended.  As  he  says,  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
adopt  it  only  because  of  the  size  of  the  crop.  There 
have  been  several  machines  invented  for  drying  corn 
and  small  grain  artificially  by  means  of  a  hot  blast  of 
air,  but  we  have  never  heard  of  their  being  of  practi- 
cal use  iu  a  large  way.  In  England,  in  some  sections 
where  kilns  for  malting  barley  and  kilns  for  drying 
oats  for  making  oat  meal  are  common,  much  damp 
wheat  and  grain  of  all  kinds  is  dried  on  these  kilns  in 
wet  years,  and  we  have  no  doubt  corn  could  be  treated 
successfully  in  the  same  way,  but  we  have  no  such 
kilns  in  the  South.  Possibly  a  tobacco  barn  heated 
with  flues  and  provided  with  slatted  floors  and  shelves 
might  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  shucking- machine  that  does  good 
work.  There  are  several  on  the  market  which  we 
have  seen  doing  excellent  work  and  at  the  same  time 
cutting  up  or  shredding  the  fodder. — Ed. 


CLOVER  IN  EASTERN  KANSAS. 

In  "Forage  and  Fodders,"  the  last  quarterly  report 
of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Bradford 
Miller,  of  Topeka,  gives  a  whole  lot  of  practical  in- 
formation about  the  growing  of  clover  in  Eastern  Kan- 
sas, where  he  has  resided  for  thirty- two  years.  A 
summary  of  his  twenty-five  years'  experience  with 
clover  there,  as  reported  by  Secretary  F.  D.  Coburu, 
is  related  in  substance  herewith,  and  should  be  inter- 
esting and  valuable,  not  only  to  those  who  desire  to 
give  clover  a  first  trial,  but  as  well  to  those  who 
already  have  well  established  fields  : 

After  numerous  trials,  with  occasional  successes  and 
frequent  failures,  I  settled  upon  a  course  which  for 
some  years  has  been  quite  successful.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  I  select  a  well-cultivated  field,  plosv  the 
ground  from  four  to  five  inches  deep,  thoroughly  har- 
row it  until  a  choice  seed  bed  is  secured,  using  a  heavy 
roller  if  necessary  to  obtain  a  finely  pulverized  soil. 
After  the  ground  is  in  thorough  order,  I  drill  iu  from 
three  fourths  of  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  of  choice"  clean 
oats  to  the  acre  ;  at  the  same  time  I  use  the  grass  seed 
attachment  to  the  drill,  and  sow  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  choice,  fresh  clover  seed  to  the  acre.  I  dis- 
card poor,  cheap  seed,  and  use  only  the  best.  Soon 
after  drilling,  I  run  a  heavy  roller  over  the  ground 
sown,  which  makes  the  seed  bed  more  compact,  holds 
and  retains  the  moisture  better,  and  at  the  same  time 
leaves  the  surface  in  excellent  condition  for  the  reaper 
and  mowing  machine. 

The  oats  are  not  so  thick  on  the  ground  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rapid  and  strong  growth  of  the  young 
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clover,  and  afford  shelter  and  protection  for  the  young 
plants  while  growing.  Cut  the  oats  before  fully  ripe, 
and  have  them  hauled  off  of  the  ground  as  soon  as 
cared,  as  tin- young  clover  is  likely  to  be  smothered  by 
shocked  oats  standing  on  the  ground  any  length  of 
time.  The  oats  having  been  thin  on  the  ground,  do 
not  subject  the  clover  to  the  severe  test  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  that  it  would  suffer  had  the  oats  been  heavier 
and  the  clover  is  not  dwarfed  and  stunted  in  ils  growth. 
The  oats  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  if  sown  thicker,  but  the 
crop  grown  is  usually  finely  developed,  with  a  plumper 
berry  than  when  sown  thicker,  and  amply  repays  with 
the  straw,  which  makes  a  good  feed  when  properly 
cared  lor.  for  the  trouble  of  sowing  and  cutting  the 
oats  instead  of  having  no  nurse  crop  ;  besides,  the 
growing  of  the  oats  keeps  back  the  growth  of  weeds 
which  would  come  up  and  grow  with  the  clover. 

I  have  not  found  broadcast  sowing  of  clover  profita 
ble  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  it  covered 
sufficiently  deep  to  withstaud  dry  weather,  as  well  as 
in  getting  the  seed  at  about  a  uniform  depth. 

Many  failures  in  growing  clover  come  from  a  desire 
to  have  a  full  crop  of  grain  from  the  nurse  crop,  in 
addition  to  a  good  srand  of  j  oung  clover.  In  from  five 
to  eight  weeks  after  the  nurse  crop  has  been  cut  the 
young  clover  should  be  mowed,  which  in  dry  weather 
should  be  left  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch,  or 
if  the  weather  is  seasonable,  may  be  cured  for 
feed.  The  young  clover  should  not  be  pastured 
during  the  first  fall  after  sowing;  indeed,  I  think  I 
have  never  been  profited  by  pasturing  my  clover 
meadows  at  any  time,  and  incline  very  strongly  to  the 
opinion  that  meadows  are  very  much  injured  by  allow- 
ing stock  to  run  on  them  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

The  growth  of  clover  after  cutting  affords  an  excel 
lent  mulch,  which  accounts  for  itself  in  the  succeeding 
crop.  The  seasons  of  growth  vary,  owing  to  favora 
ble  or  unfavorable  conditions,  so  that  no  time  can  be 
fixed  when  the  cutting  should  be  done.  The  general 
practice  is  to  cut  it  too  late  to  get  the  best  results  in 
hay.  I  have  obtained  the  best  hay  by  cutting  when 
about  one  third  of  the  heads  were  turned  brown.  The 
mowing  should  be  done  alter  the  dew  is  off,  and  the 
clover  be  soon  turned  «ith  a  good  tedder,  which  assists 
the  curing  very  much.  With  favorable  weather  it  is 
ready  for  raking  into  windrows  shortly  after  noon. 
The  old  rule,  that  clover  is  not  ready  to  be  put  into 
the  bam  until  it  will  rattle  like  a  ladies'  silk  dress, 
has  given  way  to  the  practice  of  getting  it  under  shel 
ter  before  the  evening  dew  falls  upon  it ;  if  fairly  well 
wilted,  the  rest  of  the  curing  is  done  in  the  mow,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  new  hay. 

Where  the  roof  of  the  barn  has  good  ventilators, 
no  special  risk  is  taken  on  account  of  heating  and 
causing  fire.  When  put  into  the  mow  in  this  condi 
tion,  it  cures  nicely,  and  comes  out  in  a  bright  and 
sweet  condition  the  following  winter.  The  second 
crop,  for  the,  same  reason,  may  either  be  cut  for  seed 
or  for  feed  ;  if  for  feed,  the  cutting  should  be  done 
before  the  seed  is  ripe.  The  second  crop  is  usually  of 
a  finer  growth  and  makes  a  most  excellent  teed  for 
young  stock.  If  this  ctop  is  cut  for  seed,  the  cutting 
should  lie  done  before  too  ripe. 

While  the  seed  does  not  shatter  badly  if  very  ripe, 
when  dried  the  stems  of  the  clover  break  easily  and 
the  head  is  lost.  The  same  trouble  is  encountered  if 
the  crop  is  cut  with  a  mowiug  machine  and  subse- 


quentlv  raked  and  bunched  for  handling.  A  preferable 
way  is  to  cut  with  a  machiae  having  a  side  delivery, 
which  lays  the  clover  off  in  bunches,  where  it  cures 
without  handling,  and,  when  ready,  is  hauled  away  to 
be  stacked  or  thrashed.  If  cut  before  too  ripe  and 
properly  eared  for,  the  straw,  after  thrashing,  makes- 
a  good  feed  for  cittle.  While  the  seed  may  not  yield 
as  much  as  when  cut  later,  the  straw  compensates  for 
the  difference. 

Thecost  of  thrashing  fone  dollar  per  bushel  from  the 
machine  i  is  too  much,  with  the  price  of  seed  at  from 
three  to  four  dollars  per  bushel,  but  probably  cannot 
be  helped  until  the  quantity  raised  is  largely  increased; 
but  the  desirability  of  having  good,  fresh  seed  adds  to 
the  inducement  of  raising  your  own.  'lover  hay 
should  be  kept  under  shelter,  and  as  a  feed,  when 
properly  made  and  cared  for,  for  most  kinds  of  stock, 
I  place  it  second  to  none  other. 

It  is  claimed  very  generally  by  clover  growers  that 
a  field  upon  which  a  good  crop  of  clover  is  grown  for 
two  successive  years  will,  when  replowed  and  planted 
to  corn,  yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty  five  bushels  more- 
corn  per  acre  than  it  did  before  sowu  to  clover,  or 
than  similar  land  by  its  side  will  which  has  not  been 
thus  treated.  The  percentage  of  increase  is  quite  as- 
large  in  raising  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  crops. 
To  explain  just  how  this  is  done  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  paper,  but  to  speak  of  the  fact,  which  has  been 
fully  established  both  in  this  State  and  elsewhere. 
The  plant  draws  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  stores  it  in 
the  soil  for  the  use  of  suci  ceding  crops.  The  roots  of 
the  clover  penetrate  to  a  great  depth  in  the  uuplowed 
subsoil,  drawing  nutriment  therefrom,  assisting  in 
holding  moisture,  which,  when  the  roots  die  and  decay, 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  storing 
capacity  for  moisture  and  with  its  sister,  alfalfa,  has. 
justly  earned  the  name  of  the  "silent  subsoiler,"' 
whose  success  and  efficiency  are  generally  admitted 
and  admired. 

[Whilst  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  early 
fall  months  are  the  best  in  which  to  sow  clover  in  the 
South,  there  is  yet  so  much  seeded  in  the  spring  that 
the  foregoing  may  well  be  pondered  by  Southern 
farmers.  The  remarks  as  to  curing  the  clover  are 
closely  in  harmony  with  the  course  we  have  advised. 
—Ed] 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  COW-PEA. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

The  enclosed  article  is  clipped  from  the  Country 
Gentleman,  to  which  paper  I  sent  the  enclosed  answer, 
which  was  returned  to  me  by  the  editor  with  the  re- 
mark that  they  did  not  allow  their  writers  to  talk 
about  people  "sneaking."  Inasmuch  as  they  allow 
men  to  mak.3  attacks  on  me  over  initials,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  call  a  spade  a  spade.  Of 
coarse,  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  me  to  defend  auy 
of  my  ideas  with  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina,  and 
as  I  have  said,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  from 
sowing  twice  as  much  seed  of  anything  as  is  needed. 
But  when  he  advises  other  men  that  such  waste  of  seed 
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is  necessary,  it  will  retard  the  progress  of  the  use 
of  the  cow-pea,  for  there  is  a  complaint  among  farmers 
northward  about  the  cost  of  the  seed.  While  F.  B 
may  occasionally  pick  up  peas  in  the  country  at  the 
prices  he  names,  no  farmer  north  of  the  Potomac  can 
get  a  bushel  of  peas  for  less  than  $1.50  from  any  seeds 
man,  nor  could  he  freight  them  from  the  South  for 
much  less.  The  chances  are  that  the  coming  spring 
the  price  of  seed  peas  will  be  uncommonly  high,  owing 
to  the  drought  of  the  past  summer.  The  gentleman 
to  whom  F  B.  refers  me  is  my  iutimate  friend,  and 
we  often  chat  about  farm  matters.  But  though  he 
may  sow  an  unnecessary  amount  of  seed,  I  have  never 
heard  him  talk  of  sowing  two  or  three  bushels  of  peas 
per  acre.  Certainly  his  field  did  not  look  any  thicker 
than  mine,  which  had  one  bushel  per  acre. 

W.  F.  Massey. 

Editors  Country  Gentleman,  —  Keferring  to  letter  on 
page  760,  I  must  say  that  if  Pi  of.  Massey  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  farmers  in  his  own  State,  he  would 
have  found  a  good  number  that  would  not,  sow  less 
than  two  bnshels  of  Wbippoorwill  peas  to  the  acre. 
I  refer  him  just  to  one  of  (hem  in  his  vicinity,  a  very 
successful  feed  grower,  B.  P.  Williamson,  of  Kaleigh, 
N.  C,  and  probably  he  could  get  there  some  more  in 
formatiou  about  prices  of  cow  peas,  so  that  he  could 
give  a  more  modera  e  estimate  of  cost  of  sowing  cow 
peas  per  acre.  I  have  beeu  nineteen  years  in  North 
Carolina,  and  paid  only  twice  more  than  a  dollar  for 
a  bushel  of  cow  peas  (in  1882  and  1900).  The  prices 
were  from  50  to  90  cents  iu  the  other  years.  Of  course, 
farther  north  they  will  cost  more,  but  certainly  not  $2 
per  bushel.  Prof.  Massey  has  had  his  ideas  about  the 
value  of  cow  pea  ha\  changed  since  he  published  his 
guess  in  the  Southern  Planter;  but  to  value  even  his 
spotless  product  as  equal  to  two  tons  of  good  timothy 
hay  is  for  me  rather  steep,  and  1  do  not  kuow  any 
animal  that  would  utilize  cow  pea  hay  in  such  a  pro 
portion.  I  advise  the  Northern  farmers  not  to  expect 
that  much,  or  the  lesult  may  disappoint  them.  Mak 
ing  cow  pea  hay  is  not  such  a  great  thing,  provided 
there  is  pleuty  of  good  sunshine  on  hand,  and  any 
farmer  that  cau  make  first  class  clover  hay  will  easily 
succeed  with  cow  pea  hay,  provided  it  is  sown  thick 
and  regularly.  The  best  way  is  to  drill  it  with  a 
wheat  drill,  and  if  harrowed  well  across  the  drill,  to 
spread  the  seed  somewhat,  it  will  grow  evenly  and 
will  also  cure  evenly  and  faster,  and  make  a  good 
quality  of  hay.  Perhaps  Prof.  Massey  may  not  see 
the  importance  of  such  a  seeding,  but  I  trust  the 
Northern  farmer  will  understand  why  at  least  two 
bushels  of  seed  is  needed.  That  the  Northern  farmer 
should  experiment  with  early  cow-peas  is  natural,  bit 
the  cow  pea  crop  depends  more  ou  rain  than  on  the 
kind  of  seed.  Some  good  showers  may  produce  even 
a  crop  of  clay  peas  in  a  very  short  time,  aud  dry 
weather  may  make  even  early  peas  late.  Mr.  M.'s 
objections  to  early  black  eye  peas  sound  rather  curious 
— first,  because  people  eat  them  ;  second,  because  they 
grow  bushy.  I  consider  the  bushy  growth  of  a  pi  mt 
in  favor  for  forage,  and  so  do  a  good  many  men  with 
experience.  F.  B. 

Buncombe  Co.,  X.  G. 


Editors  Country  Gentleman, — I  do  not  know  who  your 
correspondent  "  F.  B  "  (page  859),  of  Buncombe 
county  is,  and  perhaps  should  not  noti  e  a  man  who 
sneaks  in  ambush  behind  initials.  But  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  I  know  and  am  known  by  a  huudred  farm- 
ers in  this  State  to  his  one,  and  that  I  have  done  more 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  culture  of  the  cow  pea 
in  this  State  than  any  other  one  man  iu  it.  If  any 
mau  wants  to  sow  two  or  three  bushels  of  peas  per 
acre,  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  do  it.  But  to  try 
to  make  farmers  who  have  had  no  experience  iu  the 
matter  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  sow  that  amount 
is  another  thing  altogether.  Last  spriug  I  had  letters 
giving  the  experience  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Southern  pea,  the  manuscripts 
of  which  actually  weighed  seven  pounds,  and  were 
written  by  near  200  practical  farmers.  Not  one  of 
tljese  advocated  the  sowing  of  two  or  three  bushels 
per  acre.  I  have  a  correspondence  with  the  farmers 
of  this  State  amounting  to  4.000  letters  annually  ou 
all  sorts  of  farm  topics,  and  never  yet  have  I  seen 
where  anj  practical  tanner  has  mentioned  the  sowing 
of  two  or  three  bu-hels  of  peas  per  acre.  It  is  a  little 
odd  that  the  two  who  now  attack  me  in  an  unwarranted 
manner  live  way  up  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  where  the  climate  is  not  North  Carolina  at 
all,  but  they  assume  that  they  kuow  more  about  North 
Carolina  and  her  products  than  a  man  who  t  ravels  and 
mixes  with  the  farmers  at  their  institutes  iu  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  who  is  constantly  in  correspondence 
with  the  most  intelligent  of  them.  F.  B.  has  been 
fortunate  if  he  has  gotten  peas  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  as  low  as  $1  per  bushel.  It  is  true  that  at 
times  they  are  iu  the  co  intry  districts  as  low  as  55  to 
60  cents,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  they  have  been 
more  frequently  over  $1  than  under  it,  and  if,  next 
spring,  F.  B.  gets  a  bushel  for  $1,  I  would  be  glad  to 
kuow  of  the  place  where  he  buys.  My  objection  to 
the  black  eye  pea  was  that,  as  a  forage  plant,  it  does 
not  give  vine  enough  to  make  a  crop,  and  he  is  the 
first  man  I  have  ever  heard  of  who  prefers  a  small 
forage  maker  to  a  large  one.  The  early  ripening  peas 
are  a  necessity  in  the  mountain  country,  as  they  are 
in  the  North,  but  in  the  section  of  the  State  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridg",  F.  B.  will  find  thaf  farmers  who  grow 
peas  for  forage  as  a  rule  prefer  the  Unknown  because 
of  its  heavy  vine  making  character.  If  F.  B.  will 
feed  to  milch  cows  timothy  hay  in  compaiison  with 
good  cow  pea  hay,  he  will  find  out  why  I  would  rather 
have  one  ton  of  it  than  two  of  the  timothy.  Tf  he 
will  come  here,  I  will  show  him  a  pair  of  Percherons 
who  keep  fat  in  winter  on  cow  pea  hay  alone.  For  a 
dairy  auimal,  I  had  rather  have  oat  straw  than  timothy 
hay.  What  he  refers  to  as  my  "guess"  in  the  Southern 
Planter  I  cannot  say.  Certainly  I  am  cot  in  the  habit 
of  guessiug  about  these  things  which  I  am  practicing 
witti  daily.  We  have  had  about  as  dry  aud  hot  a  sea- 
son as  ever  befel  any  country,  but  it  did  not  '-make 
early  peas  late,"  for  I  had  two  ripe  crops  of  the  Early 
Black  eye  on  the  same  land,  and  both  together  would 
nut  equal  in  forage  the  oue  crop  I  had  from  the  Un- 
known, sown  one  bushel  perac:e.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  black  eye  "because  people  eat  them,"  for  I  grow 
them  to  ear  myself,  but  I  do  not  grow  them  for  hay, 
for  they  will  not  make  enough  of  it.  F.  B.  may  be 
satisfied  with  a  ton  per  acre,  but  I  had  rather  have 
three  tons  from  the  same  laud,  and  that  is  about  the 
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difference  between  the  Black  eye  and  the  Unknown. 
If  F.  B.  and  H.  S.  want  to  learn  something  aboat  the 
cow  pea,  they  most  come  down  from  the  mountains 
into  a  trae  cow-pea  country,  and  not  trv  to  criticise  a 
man  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  Southern  pea  for 
forty  years.  W.    F.    BlASSEY. 

Since  writing  the  article  in  reply  to  F.  B  ,  I  have 
had  a  talk  with  Capt.  Williamson,  my  neighbor,  to 
whom  he  referred  me  as  one  who  sows  two  to  three 
bushels  of  peas  per  acre.  The  Captain  smiled,  and 
said.  •■  I  did  once  sow  two  bushels  per  acre,  but  have 
never  done  it  since.  One  and  a  half  bushels  are  an 
abundance,  and  I  never  advise  more."  It  is  now  up 
t0  F-  B-  W.  F.  M. 


IMPROVING  SWAMP  LAND. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

I  read  and  re  read,  with  much  interest,  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Will.  B.  Eodman,  of  Washington, 
N.  C,  in  your  November  issue.  I  appreciated  it 
much,  and  write  this  hoping  to  get  more  information 
from  Mr.  Eodman. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  man,  I  know  Mr.  Rod 
man  as  a  very  able  lawyer,  second  to  none  in  the  First 
District  of  North  Carolina.  And  now  that  I  know 
him  as  a  practical  farmer,  I  regard  him  as  a  very  use 
ful  man  indeed,  and  one  who  should  be  known  and 
appreciated  more  by  his  people. 

His  soil,  according  to  description,  is  about  the  same 
as  mine,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  we  are  in  the  same 
swamp,  though  many  miles  apart.  I  would  say  that 
planting  my  land  iu  rice  was  the  cause  of  its  being 
made  poor,  although  I  did  not  have  it  in  charge  at 
that  time.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Eodraan  if  he  finds 
deep  plowing  to  pay  on  his  land  I  mean,  in  the  long 
run.  does  it  pay  to  plow  deep!  Does  it  not  have  a 
tendency  to  kill  the  land  when  plowed  deep  enough 
to  strike  the  burnt  matter? 

I  have  about  four  hundred  acres  of  this  land  that  I 
call  new  ground  It  is  uow  in  a  fine  state  of  cultiva 
Hon,  and  I  want  to  keep  it  so.  Some  of  it  has  been  in 
cultivation  all  the  way  from  three  to  ten  years,  and 
been  planted  in  corn  only,  it  being  too  loose  and  chaffy 
for  cotton,  and  I  did  not  want  to  plant  it  in  rice.  Some 
of  it  is  beginning  to  fail.  How  could  I  manage  it  to 
keep  it  up? 

Do  I  understand  Mr.  Rodman  to  say  that,  from  his 
own  experience,  he  finds  fall  sowing  better  than  spring 
sowing  for  oats?  I  have  some  stiff  land  that  I  put  in 
oats,  but  have  never  tried  sowiug  in  the  fall  ou  my 
loose  black  land,  thinking  that  the  cold  would  kill 
them. 

The  three  years'  rotation  suits  me,  all  but  the  coiton  ; 


I  am  afraid  to  risk  it  on  that  land,  but  will  try  some, 
at  least. 

The  first  year  after  cutting  the  pea  vines,  do  you 
break  the  land  in  the  fall,  or  let  it  remain  until  you 
break  it  for  cotton  iu  the  spring  t  The  second  year, 
after  cotton  is  picked,  do  you  break  the  land  in  the 
fall,  or  wa:t  until  the  spring  and  break  only  once  for 
corn  ?  The  third  year,  do  you  cut  corn,  or  leave  stalks 
in  the  field  after  taking  corn  from  them!  If  so,  what 
do  you  do  with  the  stalks?  What  do  you  think  of 
plowing  iu  dead  grass  on  your  land*  Do  you  like 
deep  or  shallow  ditches  on  that  land  ?  Have  you  ever 
tried  Hairy  vetch  on  your  laud*     What  result* 

I  will  now  write  a  little  from  my  own  practical  ex- 
perience, hoping  to  benefit  some  one,  as  I  have  been 
benefited  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Eodman. 

I  find  it  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  har- 
vest my  corn  by  cutting  and  saving  the  stalks  and 
fodder,  as  advocated  by  many  np-to  date  farmers  in 
some  parts.  The  main  reason  is  a  lack  of  labor  to 
handle  it  in  time,  and  again  there  is  apt  to  be  too 
much  rain,  heavy  fogs  and  dews  to  make  it  anything 
like  a  safe  plan  for  this  part  of  the  country.  I  have 
about  six  hundred  acres  in  corn  this  year,  and  at  the 
last  plowing  I  sowed  peas  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  half 
bushel  to  the  acre.  For  this  purpose  I  like  the  Won- 
derful pea.  It  grows  a  rank  vine  and  does  not  climb 
the  stalks  of  corn  as  badly  as  some  other  varietips. 

I  have  nothing  like  labor  enough  to  pick  the  peas. 
I  will  do  well  to  save  my  seed,  although  the  peas  are 
good.  I  think  mine  would  average  ten  bushels  to  the 
acre  the  farm  over  if  all  were  saved.  As  soon  as  I 
get  my  corn  in — say,  about  December  10th— I  will  turn 
what  stock  I  hare  in  on  the  peas.  They  will  trample 
down  the  pea  vines,  and  in  the  spring,  when  I  get 
ready  to  break  the  land  for  corn,  I  use  a  Louisville 
stalk-cutter  to  cut  the  stalks.  This  runs  one  time  to 
a  row  and  cuts  the  stalks  in  pieces  twelve  inches  long. 
Then  I  plow  in  stalks  and  pea  vines.  I  his,  I  find, 
greatly  improves  my  land.  I  have  not  been  using 
bought  manure,  but  think  it  would  pay  to  use  acid 
phosphate  and  kainit  on  the  pea  vines. 

As  my  land  is  well  draicel.  does  Mr.  Eodman  think 
that  it  would  pay  me  to  lime  it?  Would  not  plenty 
of  phosphate  and  kainit  be  sufficient? 

I  want  to  say  that  land  sowed  to  oats,  nd,  as  soon 
as  oats  are  cut,  sowed  to  peas,  aud  all  cut  at  the  proper 
time  for  hay,  beats  any  of  the  clovers  or  grasses  on 
my  land,  and  makes  fodder,  putting  other  hay  and 
fodder  out  of  date. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  C.  W.  T.  HOPKINS. 
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RANDOM  NOTES. 

Editor  Southern   Planter: 

Swamp  Lands. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading  the  experi 
ence  of  Col.  W.  B.  Rodman  on  the  improvement  of 
the  productive  capacity  of  our  swamp  lauds.  What 
a  mine  of  wealth  Eastern  North  Carolina  has  in  these 
lands  when  intelligent  men  like  Col.  Kodman  take 
hold  of  them.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  corn  production  on  these  lands  can  be  made  to 
rival  that  of  the  black  prairie  soils  of  Illinois,  and 
when  once  the  owners  of  these  lands  realize  the  great 
advantage  they  have  in  their  location  near  the  sea 
board  for  the  feeding  of  export  cattle,  Eastern  North 
Carolina  can  compete  with  the  West  on  favorable 
terms.  I  believe  that  Col.  Kodman's  estimate  of  the 
eventual  production  of  sixty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
is  too  small,  as  well  as  that  of  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre. 
Would  that  there  were  a  thousand  men  of  like  faith 
in  North  Carolina  soils. 

Find  What  Your  Land  Needs. 

Mr.  Boyce  is  right  in  urging  farmers  to  expeiiment 
for  themselves.  Many  still  have  a  notion  that  a  chem 
ical  analysis  of  their  soil  would  show  what  it  needs. 
But  the  chemists  know  that  this  will  not  do,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  find  the  needs  of  any  particular  soil 
is  to  test  it  in  a  practical  manner  with  plots  on  which 
the  various  forms  of  plant  food  are  used  alone  and  in 
combination.  The  farmer  can  in  this  way  find  what 
he  needs  to  buy,  and  what  he  need  dot  waste  money 
for.  And  yet  in  the  whole  South  I  know  of  only  one 
solitary  farmer  who  is  doing  this.  His  fine  farm  is,  of 
course,  a  profitable  one,  for  he  is  finding  out  for  him 
self  its  needs  and  is  supplyiug  them.  He  is  on  the 
red  clay  lands  of  Tennessee,  and  last  year  he  showed 
me  a  field  of  corn  which  had  been  plowed  and  sub 
soiled  eighteen  inches  deep.  I  need  not  add  that  the 
corn,  in  spite  of  drought,  was  extraordinary.  Thestu 
dent  farmers  are  the  successful  men  to  day  everywhere. 

Hauling  Manure  Out  on  the  Grass. 

Mr.  Winkelman's  article  was  rather  amusing  to  me. 
It  seems  hard  for  some  men  to  get  away  from  the  idea 
that  manure  is  something  to  keep  and  hoard.  That  it 
must  be  handled  and  stored  and  rotted,  and  allowed  to 
waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of  the  barn  yard 
rather  than  spread  on  the  fields  where  the  grass  and 
other  crops  are  waiting  for  food.  Mr.  W.  says  :  "On 
all  farms  where  the  soil  is  alternately  laid  out  as  p«s 
ture  for  two  or  three  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
pasture  is  not  only  considered  as  an  improvement  of 
the  soil,  but  the  pasturage  as  well  as  the  grass  crop  is 
relied  upon  as  a  net  income,  and  very  few  farmers 


would  be  willing  to  spend  any  money  on  it  in  the  form 
of  manure  or  fertilizer  unless  very  good  reasons  justify 
this  expenditure."  Now,  while  I  do  not  favor  the  let- 
ting of  land  that  is  used  for  crops  lie  out  two  or  three 
years  as  pasture  in  any  of  our  eastern  sections  where 
land  is  valuable,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  where 
grazing  is  practiced  as  a  source  of  revenue  there  is  no 
use  for  the  manure  that  pays  better  than  putting  it  on 
the  pasture.  I  can  point  Mr.  W.  to  lands  in  Maryland 
which  have  been  used  for  grazing  beef  cattle  for  gene- 
rations, on  which  the  owners  spend  large  sums  an- 
nually for  fertilizers,  and  have  greatly  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  land  for  feeding  cattle  without  ever 
putting  a  plow  in  the  ground.  No  matter  what  the 
farmer's  money  crop  may  be,  the  quicker  he  gets  the 
manure  out  where  some  plant  can  use  it  the  better. 
No  matter  how  the  manure  is  cared  for  in  the  barn- 
yard, it  loses  value  faster  thau  spread  on  the  land,  and 
on  a  sod  that  is  to  go  in  corn  in  the  spring  there  will 
be  a  larger  crop  where  the  manure  is  hauled  out  and 
spread  in  the  fall  and  not  plowed  under  till  spring 
than  where  it  is  plowed  under  at  once,  or  where  it  is 
not  hauled  out  till  spring.  This  has  been  thoroughly 
tested. 

Killing  Johnson  Grass. 

The  best  way  is  to  graze  it  hard  with  sheep.     That 
will  kill  it  if  the  sheep  don't  die  first. 

Blue  Grass. 
You  are  right  in  the  statement  as  to  the  species  of 
Blue  grass  in  Eastern  Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  is  a 
terribly  aggressive  grass.  But  I  believe  it  is  better 
as  a  permanent  pasture  grass  there  than  the  Bermuda. 
It  is  Poa  compressa,  and  has  the  capacity  for  growing 
on  poorer  land  than  the  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  and 
does  not  require  so  much  lime  in  the  soil.  Fallowing 
wheat  stubble  for  wheat  again  will  rapidly  increase 
this  grass  where  it  abounds  till  it  will  smother  out  the 
wheat  entirely.  Like  Johnson  grass,  it  is  a  fine  grass, 
but  a  great  pest  at  times. 

Lettuce. 
We  never  had  so  much  trouble  in  getting  a  stand  of 
lettuce  plants  for  the  frames.  The  Pieris  moths  seemed 
to  abandon  the  cabbage  and  take  to  the  lettuce,  and 
their  larva?  ate  up  our  lettuce  plants  as  fast  as  we  could 
raise  them,  while  the  cabbages  near  by  were  hardly 
touched.  We  have  made  a  note  of  this,  and  hereafter 
will  sow  about  ten  times  as  much  lettuce  as  we  need, 
and  use  the  plants  as  a  trap  crop  for  the  green  worms, 
and  then  whack  away  with  the  petroleum  emulsion  on 
the  lettuce  or  dust  them  with  pj  rethrum.  Pyrethrum 
powder  has  beeu  most  effective  this  fall,  while  arseui- 
cal  poisons  hardly  affected  the  worms. 

W.  F.  Massey. 
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A  PROFITABLE  TOBACCO  CROP. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bousmao,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  tobacco  raisers  of  this  section,  has  just  coin 
pleted  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  experiment  in 
tobacco  culture.  Mr.  Bousman  had  a  hue  crop  of 
about  130,000  tobacco  hills,  which  he  cut  and  housed 
early  in  August  ;  by  the  last  of  September  the  suckers 
had  grown  to  be  so  laige  that  he  couclu  ed  to  try  the 
experiment  of  raising  a  second  crop  of  tobacco  on  the 
same  land  fro m  the  suckers  on  the  stalks  from  which 
his  tirst  crop  had  been  cut.  Accordingly,  he  went 
over  the  entire  field  an  1  removed  all  the  suckers  from 
each  hill  except  the  largest  specimen  ;  this  he  topped 
and  allowed  to  mature.  The  last  of  October  he  began 
cutting  this  second  crop,  and  by  November  he  had  it 
all  housed  By  many  it  is  considered  that  the  second 
crop  is  even  more  valuable  than  the  first. 

Mr.  Bousman  thinks  he  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  where  an  early  crop  of  tobacco  has  been  raised, 
by  allowing  one  sucker  to  remain  on  the  stalk  below 
where  the  plant  is  to  be  cut,  and  using  this  sucker  for 
the  future  crop,  a  second  crop,  equally  as  valuable  as 
the  first,  can  be  raised  on  the  land,  which  will  require 
do  additional  fertilizer  and  much  less  labor  than  the 
first  crop.  We  understand  that  others  will  try  the 
expeiimeut  next  year. 

The  largest  wheat  acreage  ever  seeded  in  this  section 
has  been  put  in  this  year,  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
the  land  has  been  better  prepared  and  better  fertilized 
than  before,  showing  that  the  idea  so  long  and  cousis 
tently  advocated  by  the  Southern  Planter,  of  more 
thorough  preparation  of  the  land,  is  beginning  to  be 
adopted  by  our  farmers,  and  the  yield  will  doubtless 
show  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course. 

Henry  Co.,Va.  C.  C.  Beavers. 


LEGUMINOUS  CROPS  AS  NITROGEN 
PRODUCERS. 

[Continued  from  the  November  number.] 

The  fact  that  the  vetches  require  inoculation  with  the 
proper  kind  of  bacteria  before  they  will  produce  root 
tubercles  and  gather  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  is  curious 
and  interesting.  List  fall  I  bought  some  vetch  seed  and 
started  to  experiment  with  it,  but  that  was  previous 
to  the  issuing  of  the  bulletin  quoted,  and  I  did  not  at 
that  time  know  that  inoculation  was  essential.  It 
happened,  however,  that  my  experiments  were  con 
elusive  in  demonstrating  that  vetch  will  succeed  here 
if  inoculated  and  will  utterly  fail  if  not  inoealated 
I  planted  some  seed  in  the  garden  where  Enj;  ish  peas 
had  previously  grown,  a  half  acre  of  rye  and  vetch 
near  the  barn  that  was  close  to  where  English  peas 
bad  grown  several  years  ago,  and  three  acres  of  rye 
and   vetch  after   sorghum    and   cow   peas  at   least   a 


quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  land  where  English 
peas  had  grown. 

"No  inoculation  was  done.  The  rye  after  sorghum 
and  peas  made  an  excellent  crop,  bu:  the  vetch  plants 
on  tnat  land,  like  the  old  cows  fed  on  corn  stalks, 
lived  through  the  winter  and  died  in  the  spring.  The 
rye  and  vetch  ou  a  half  acre  near  the  barn  behaved  in 
au  interesting  in  inner.  The  rye  grew  well,  but  the 
vetch,  though  it  stood  the  winter  perfectly,  failed  to 
stait  in  the  spring  as  s  ion  as  the  rye,  and  wheu  we 
made  the  first  cutting  for  cow  feed  the  vetch  was  not 
more  than  a  foot  hiyh.  when  the  rye  was  two  or  three 
feet  high.  This,  a*  sta'ed,  was  near  where  garden  peas 
had  grown  several  years  ago,  and  though  the  right 
kind  of  bacteria  were  not  abundant  in  the  soil  there 
were  a  few,  and  as  the  season  advanced  the  tubercles 
on  the  vetch  roots,  which  were  scarce  at  first,  gradually 
multiplied  and  the  vetch  went  on  and  made  a  tine 
crop  of  vines  and  see  1  after  the  rye  had  been  cut  off. 
I  have  harvested  the  vetch  seed,  but  found  the  ground 
covered  with  shattered  seed  alter  raking  up  the  viues, 
so  I  plowed  it  at  ouce,  sowed  rye  broadcast  and 
harrowed  it  in  July  20. 

'•  Where  vetch  was  planted  in  a  row  in  the  garden, 
tubercles  on  the  roots  formed  early  and  abundautly, 
and  the  vines  were  very  much  more  vigorous  than 
were  tuben  les  were  absent.  I  am  sure  this  was  not 
because  the  soil  in  the  garden  was  richer  in  nitrogen, 
for  some  of  that  near  the  barn  was  as  rich  as  soil  can 
be  made,  and  the  growth  of  rye  after  sorghum  and 
peas  and  the  stand  of  timothy  and  clover  show  that 
nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  were  all  present 
in  fair  quautity  in  that  soil.  On  my  wheat  field  of  20 
acres  the  young  clover  was  all  killed  this  year  by  the 
severe  spring  drouth.  Some  timothy  is  left.  I  have 
plowed  three  acres  of  this  wheat  stubble,  intending  to 
make  it  produce  more  and  better  hay  in  12  mouths 
than  will  grow  on  the  other  17  acres  of,  timothy,  and 
1  shall  buy  nothing  but  seed  and  South  Carol'na  rock. 

''I  shall  divide  the  three  acres  in  two  ectual  ptrts 
and  put  half  in  rye  and  vetch  and  the  other  half  in 
winter  oats  aud  vetch,  seeding  both  about  September 
1,  just  before  corn  aud  sorghum  are  ready  to  harvest. 
Then,  when  the  crops  of  rye  and  vetch  aud  oats  and 
vetch  have  beeu  harvested  for  soiling  and  hay,  I  shall 
plow  the  land  at  once  in  Juue  and  reseed  to  sorghum 
and  cow  peas.  The  harvesting  of  these  crops  will  not 
interfere  with  anything  except  working  corn  and  cut- 
ting wheat,  and  as  these  processes  have  been  so  facili- 
tated by  machinery  we  need  not  fear  to  uudertake  a 
large  hay  crop  on  a  small  area. 

"This  year  the  finest  crop  of  sorghum  and  cow-peas 
that  I  have  ever  seen  grow  is  one  and  a  half  acres 
seeded  June  25,  after  oats  aud  Canada  peas  were  cut 
green  for  cows.  The  oats  aud  peas  were  seeded  April 
1  and  the  sorghum  and  cow  peas  will  be  ready  to  har- 
vest early  in  September.  This  piece  of  laud  has  had 
no  barn  manure  for  four  years,  but  has  had  a  small 
dressing  of  poultry  manure  aud  rock  phosphate  in 
preparation  for  each  crop. 

"  I  have  now  growing  the  fourtn  successive  crop  of 
sweet  corn  on  the.  same  ground  without  barn  manure. 
The  first  crop  was  on  inverted  clover  sod  and  no  peas 
were  sown.  The  second  year  the  crop  of  sweet  corn 
was  marked  by  inferiority  to  the  first,  but  had  cow- 
peas  seeded  in  the  corn  at  the  last  working  and  the 
viues  left  ou  the  land.     The  third  year  the  corn  was 
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better  than  the  first.  Peas  were  again  seeded  at  last 
working  and  the  fourth  year,  though  a  very  un- 
favorable one  for  corn,  has  produced  the  finest  growth 
of  sweet  com  that  any  one  in  my  neighborhood  has 
seen.  This  patch  being  within  range  of  our  chickens, 
they  harvest  the  crop  of  seed  peas  and  the  egg  pro 
duct  is  something  surprising.  The  census  man  t<>M 
my  wife  that  she  produced  more  eggs  on  less  teed  than 
anyoue  in  his  district.  We  think  cow  peas  well  worth 
growing  for  chicken  feed  This  is  the  only  feed  yet 
tried  that  will  keep  the  hens  laying  all  through  the 
moulting  season,  and  they  take  on  sweet,  juicy  meat 
that  is  not  fat  iu  a  surprising  manner,  going  into 
winter  quarters  iu  the  best  possible  condition. 

"Some  observations  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
various  peas  and  beans  as  soil  improvers  may  be  in 
teresting  to  you,  though  they  lack  the  value  of 
scientific  accuracy,  since  no  analysis  of  soils  or  plants 
could  be  made.  There  are  over  7,000  species  of  legum 
inous  plants  known  to  botanists,  aud  until  recently 
I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  all  of  them  had  tubercles, 
that  all  were  capable  of  gathering  their  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  and  were  little  benefited  by  nitrogenous 
manures.  Experience  teaches,  however  that  they 
differ  greatly  as  soil  improvets  aud  in  their  power  to 
live  aud  grow  upon  poor  soils,  and  I  would  divide 
them  roughly  as  soil  improvers  into  thtee  principal 
classes.  First,  the  poor  laud  legumes,  that  will  live 
and  grow  auywhere  where  there  is  heat  and  moisture 
enough  to  sprout  the  seed  and  mineral  matter  enough 
in  the  rocks  to  support  them.  They  are  not  benefited 
by  applications  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  To  this 
class  belong  cow  peas,  lupines,  velvet  beans,  Bokhara 
clover,  beggar  weed,  aud  many  wild  plants.  Second, 
the  intermediate  legumes,  which  require  a  fairly  good 
soil  to  start  their  growth  and  a  good  supply  of  moisture 
while  the  plants  are  young.  They  are  benefited  by 
moderate  applications  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  To 
this  class  belong  the  ordinary  clovers,  vetches,  garden 
peas,  many  beans  and  many  wild  plants  that  grow  in 
rich,  moist,  virgin  soils.  The  Soy  beans  belong  to 
this  class,  being  benefited  by  nitrogen  and  not  always 
producing  tubercles.  Third,  the  rich  land  legumes, 
which  make  few  if  any  tubercles  and  require  the  very 
richest  land  to  produce  their  crop  of  highly  nitroge- 
nous vines  and  seed.  To  this  class  belong  the  limas, 
snapshorts,  creaseback  aud  lazy  wife  beans.  All  these 
have  failed  absolutely  to  produce  tubercles  on  my 
farm,  though  other  legumes  produce  them  abundantly 
on  the  same  land.  For  thi>  class  of  beans  the  seeds 
men  always  recommend  la'ge  applications  of  barn- 
yard manure. 

''We  are  only  beginniug  to  obtain  a  faint  under- 
standing of  this  highly  interesting  subject,  and  I  trust 
that  the  experiment  station  workers  will  pursue  it 
with  all  the  intelligence  and  careful  technique  that 
modern  science  can  bring  to  bear." 


A  RICE  TRUST. 

An  "  American  Rice  Growers'  Distributing  Com 
pany"  has  been  incorporated  at  Chicago,  with  capital 
stock  of  $15  000,000  ($7,500,000  paid  iu),  to  buy  do 
mestic  rice  under  contract  with  growers  for  four  years 
for  a  stipulated  price,  somewhat  in  excess  of  present 
market  rates,  with  privilege  of  renewal. 


CURING  CORN  FODDER. 

In  connection  with  our  constantly  reiterated  advice 
to  cut  up  the  corn  crop  at  the  roots  and  cure  the  whole 
stalk  aud  fodder  together,  we  are  frequently  met  with 
the  rejoinder  that  in  some  sections  of  the  South  it  is 
not  safe  thus  to  handle  the  crop  from  climatic  causes. 
Perhaps  the  following  method,  described  by  Sir.  J.  C. 
Norton,  of  Allen  county,  Kansas,  as  the  one  he  adopts, 
may  meet  the  difficulty  experienced  : 

"The  proper  time  to  cut  the  corn  is  as  soon  as  the 
kernels  glaze  or  dent  and  while  the  stalks  and  leaves 
are  still  green  and  full  of  s-.ip  Corn  should  never  be 
cut  up  only  on  a  bright,  clear  day  or  on  such  a  day  as 
it  is  good  to  cure  hay  in. 

Two  men  should  work  together,  and  the  shocks 
should  be  started  on  a  jack,  which  is  made  by  putting 
two  legs  well  braced  together,  near  one  end  of  a  ten- 
foot  scantling,  and  having  an  auger  hole  near  the 
upper  eud  for  a  broom  handle.  As  soon  as  four  arm- 
fuls  are  set  up  against  the  jack,  the  shock  should  be 
loosely  lied  with  a  stalk  aud  the  jack  removed,  in 
commencing,  each  cutter  should  take  two  rows,  and 
all  the  shocks  should  be  started  that  th  cutters  expect 
to  cut  during  the  day,  so  that  when  they  again  start 
in  the  shock  has  wilted  and  cur.  d  out  all  that  is  pos- 
sible. They  should  now  take  only  one  row  each  and 
cut  from  shock  to  shock,  making  each  armful  go  half 
way  around  the  shock,  in  order  to  allow  it  to  wilt  and 
cure  out.  After  they  have  cut  clear  through,  they 
should  again  go  back  to  the  beginning  aud  cut  another 
row  each,  continuing  this  uutil  the  shock  row  is  com- 
pleted, always  having  in  uiiud  the  perfect  curing  of 
the  corn. 

The  shocks  should  not  be  violently  compressed,  as 
is  the  usual  practice,  but  loosely  tied  with  a  cornstalk 
to  prevent  the  outside  stalks  blowing  down.  An 
average  shock  that  weighs  300  lbs.  when  cured  will 
weigh  1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  when  green  ;  and  who  is 
there  who  would  put  in  a  shock  1  200  lbs.  of  green 
grass  and  expect  it  to  cure  out  perfectly,  especially  if 
heavily  weighted?  Any  one  knows  better  than  to  do 
this,  so  why  treat  a  corn  shock  that  way  ?  Just  as 
sure  as  a  green  corn  shock  is  tied  up  tight,  without 
any  chance  to  cure  out,  just  so  sure  will  a  chemical 
change  take  place  that  unfits  it  for  feed,  eveu  if  it  does 
not  turn  black  or  moldy.  A  pile  of  green  grass 
treated  this  way  would  heat  and  'mow  burn"  and 
come  out  black  and  musty,  and  would  be  only  fit  for 
bedding,  as  all  digestible  matter  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  heating.  I  have  seen  lots  of  corn  fod- 
der come  out  dark  aud  spotted  from  this  cause,  and, 
if  it  looks  brisrht.  a  close  scrutiny  with  a  powerful 
glass  will  show  that  it  has  passed  through  this  chemi- 
cal change  that  causes  cattle  to  smell  it  all  .>ver  before 
they  taste  of  it,  while  properly  cured  corn  fodder  will 
have  a  sugary  odor  that  the  cattle  smell  long  before 
they  reach  and  eageriy  uevoar  it. 

To  avoid  this  chemical  change  in  newly  cut  corn 
fodder,  most  farmers  delay  cutting  until  the  leaves  on 
the  stalk  have  cured  out  standing,  aud  thereby  secure 
a  very  poor  grade  of  fodder. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  TOBACCO  GROWER. 

The  Tiinniousville,  S.  C,  Enterprise  relates  the  fol 
lowing  interesting  Tacts  concerning  Mr.  J.  Henry 
Privett,  a  grower  who  recently  sold  a  good  quantity  of 
tobacco  on  that  market,  and  who,  as  the  Enierpi-ise 
well  says,  'has  a  record  which  we  think  deserves 
publicity": 

"Mr.  Privett  had  rented  a  part  of  the  old  G.  E 
McCall  place  for  years.  In  1896  he  purchased  this 
place  from  Mr.  John  McSween,  giving  him  a  mortgage 
for  $4,500,  with  interest  from  date  at  8  per  cent.  Since 
then  Mr.  Privett  has  spent  $2,000  for  stock,  etc.  Re 
cently  he  put  5,728  lbs.  of  tobacco  on  tho  Burger  Ware 
house  floor  and  received  a  clear  check  for  $1,596.21,  an 
average  of  28  cents  per  lb.  Alter  the  sale  he  called 
at  the  John  McSween  Company's  store  and  paid  the 
balance  due  on  his  mortgage,  amounting  to  $1,193.46. 
With  him  at  the  sale  were  his  two  daughters,  Misses 
Annie  and  Mamie,  who  have  graded  and  tied  every 
leaf  of  the  tobacco.  Mr.  Privett  had  only  the  highest 
praise  for  Timmonsville,  Mr.  John  McSween  and  Capt. 
Berger,  and  he  went  home  to  a  farm  easily  worth 
$10,000,  bought  four  years  ago  and  paid  for  with  the 
receipts  from  his  tobacco  sold  here." 


ENQUIRERS  COLUMN. 


IRRIGATION  FOR  THE  EAST. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  U.  S.  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  soon  issue  Bulletin  No. 
87-,  entitled  '  Irrigation  in  New  Jersey."  It  was  pre 
pared  by  Prof.  E.  B  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  and  describes  his  experiments  in 
irrigation  for  the  season  of  1899.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  the  necessity  for  irrigation  in  the  United  States 
exists  only  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
but  repeated  crop  failures  in  the  East  and  successful 
farming  in  the  West  have  called  attention  to  the  im 
portance  of  controlling  the  moisture  of  soils  rather 
than  accepting  the  conditions  as  they  exist.  Professor 
Voorhees  estimates  the  loss  to  the  hay  crop  of  New 
Jersey  from  the  drouth  in  May  and  early  June.  1899, 
at  $1,500,000,  while  small  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
oven  more  seriously  affected  than  the  glasses.  The 
records  kept  by  him  at  the  experiment  station  showed 
that  "  in  1-97  and  1898,  years  of  abundant  rainfall  in 
April  and  May,  the  yield  of  hay  averaged  2.65  tons 
per  acre.  In  1899  it  was  but  a  fraction  over  one  ton, 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  rainfall  in  April  and  May, 
at  the  low  price  of  $10  a  ton,  a  loss  for  the  25  acres  of 
over  $400.  The  yield  of  crimson  clover  forage  for  1897 
and  1898  was  8  5  tons  per  acre  ;  in  1899  the  yield  was 
but  five  tons,  or  in  a  good  year  the  yield  was  70  per 
cent,  greater.  The  deficiency  in  the  rainfall  of  the 
critical  period  was  alone  responsible  for  this  difference 
in  yield.  Oat  and  pea  forage  in  1897  and  the  earh 
seeding  of  1898  averaged  six  tons  per  acie  ;  in  1899  the 
yield  was  but  3.3  tons  per  acre." 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Professor  Voorhees 
and  reported  in  this  bulletin  were  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  irrigation  during  these  short  pe 
riods  of  drouth  would  result  in  sufficient  increase  of 
yield  to  pay  for  the  works  necessary  to  obtain  the  sup 
ply  of  water.  The  tests  were  made  on  small  fruits 
Careful  records  were  kept  of  the  yields  of  plats,  which 
received  identical  treatment,  except  that  some  were 
irrigated  and  others  were  not. 


Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  will  reply  to  questions  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Fruit-growing  in  this  column.  Enquiries 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Raleigh, 
ST.  C,  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month,  for  replies  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  month's  issue  of  the  Planter. 


Angora  Goats 

Are  Angora  goats  profitable  animals  to  raise?  What 
does  their  hair  sell  lor  per  lb.?  How  much  hair  will 
a  grown  goat  shear? 

Brunswick  Co.,  N.  G.  JAS.  W.  Murrell. 

I  hope  there  is  some  reader  of  The  Planter  who 
knows  more  about  Angora  goats  than  I  do.  I  may 
possibly  have  seen  one,  out  I  know  no  more  about 
raising  or  keeping  them  than  I  do  about  camels.  I 
hope  that  some  one  who  has  had  experience  with  these 
goats  will  answer  the  inquiry. 

W.  F.  Massey. 

Angora  goats  are  likely  to  prove  profitable,  kept  on 
the  hilh  and  waste  lands  of  the  country.  They  are 
great  cleaners  up  of  land  covered  with  bushy  under- 
growth, as  they  prefer  this  to  good  grass  grazing.  A 
goat  will  clip  from  3  to  6  lbs.,  according  to  size  and 
purity  of  breed.  The  hair  varies  in  price,  according 
to  quality,  from  10  to  40  cents  per  lb. — Ed. 


Hairy  Vetch. 

Can  Hairy  vetch  be  killed  oat  of  land  easily,  or  is 
it  like  Johnson  grass — when  you  once  get  it  in  your 
land  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  it? 

Pamlico  Co.,  N.  G.  E.  A.  Hough. 

Hairy  vetch  is  purely  an  annual,  and  if  you  do  not 
allow  the  seed  to  ripen  before  cutting  it,  yon  will  see 
no  more  of  it.  If  the  seed  falls  it  will  come  again  the 
following  fall,  but  can  never  get  to  be  a  nuisance,  as 
it  does  not  grow  in  the  cropping  season.  But  as  Mr. 
Stabler,  of  Maryland,  recently  said,  a  weed  that  will 
give  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and  is  off  in  time  to 
plant  corn,  and  will  increase  the  corn  crop  on  the  land 
100  per  cent ,  and  make  at  the  same  time  hay  better 
or  equal  to  the  best  clover,  is  a  weed  that  can  have  all 
the  room  it  wants  on  my  land. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Essex  Rape  for  Pasture  for  Cows  and  Calves. 

Kindly  answer  through  Southern  Planter  for  Decem- 
ber the  following  questions  in  regard  to  Essex  rape: 
1st.  Can  calves  be  pastured  on  it?  If  not,  how  much 
can  be  fed  to  them  with  safery  ?  2  I.  Is  it  suitable  for 
milch  cows?  Also  give  name  aud  value,  if  auy,  of 
enclosed  grass. 

Saluda,  S.  C.  Cabell  Smith. 

If  turned  in  a  little  while  at  a  time  at  first,  till  they 
get  accustomed  to  the  feed,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
calves  may  not  do  well  on  rape.  But  they  should  be 
tried  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  for  awhile.     I  be- 
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lieve  my  colleague,  Prof.  Irby,  fed  it  to  his  own  cows 
last  winter.  I  had  a  large  patch  which  I  turned  over 
to  him,  as  I  had  no  stock  to  eat  it.  Will  refer  your 
letter  to  him  for  answer.  The  enclosed  grass  had  lost 
too  much  of  its  distinctive  head  to  be  positively  iden- 
tified. It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  Panicums,  some  of 
which  are  valuable.  Send  me  a  sample  when  in  bloom 
next  season.  W.  F.  Massey. 

Essex  rape  is  not  a  good  food  for  milch  cows,  as  it  is 
apt  to  taint  the  milk. — Ed 


When  to  Cut  Sage  and  other  Herbs — Registering 
Live  Stock. 

Please  tell  me  how  and  when  to  gather  sage.  I  had 
a  large  bush  and  picked  most  of  the  leaves  off,  and  it 
died.  Also  kindly  tell  me  how  to  go  about  having 
stock  registered.  What  is  the  fee,  and  who  keeps  the 
books  in  which  they  are  registered  ? 

Amherst  Co.,  Va.  New  Subscriber. 

Sage  and  other  seasoning  and  medicinal  herbs  should 
be  cut  for  drying  when  coming  into  bloom.  The 
strongest  of  the  new  shoots  on  which  the  bloom  ap- 
pears should  be  cut  off  nearly  down  to  the  point  at 
which  they  start  to  grow  from  the  old  wood.  This 
will  leave  the  weaker  shoots  on  which  no  bloom  ap 
pears  to  continue  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  pick- 
ing of  the  leaves  from  any  plant  is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  to  kill  it  if  persistently  followed.  The  leaves  are 
the  lungs  of  a  plant,  and  it  can  no  more  continue  to 
live  without  them  than  can  a  human  being  live  with- 
out lungs. 

The  different  pure  breeds  of  live  stock  are  registered 
in  herd  books  kept  by  societies  formed  for  the  purpose. 
These  different  societies  have  their  offices  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  and  have  each  rules  and  regu 
latious  governing  the  registration  of  the  different 
breeds.  We  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  give  infor 
mation  as  to  the  location  of  the  office  and  officer  to 
whom  application  should  be  made  for  the  registration 
of  any  particular  breed  of  stock  if  the  breed  to  which 
the  animal  desired  to  be  registered  belongs  be  men- 
tioned.— Ed. 


Johnson  Qrass — Sweet  Potatoes  Rotting — Fertiliz- 
ing Peach  Trees. 

Will  yon  kindly  give  me  information  in  next  avail- 
able issue  of.  Southern  Planter  concerning  following 
questions  ? 

1.  Is  Johnson  grass  easily  confined  to  a  certain  field  ? 
Would  yon  advise  the  sowing  of  same  with  a  view  of 
raising  for  forage? 

2.  The  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  in  this  immediate 
locality  that  acid  phosphate,  used  as  a  fertilizer  for 
sweet  potatoes,  causes  them  to  rot  badly.  Is  this  cor- 
rect, or  does  not  the  cause  lie  elsewhere  ? 

3.  Should  young  peach  trees  planted  in  fall  be  ferti- 
lized at  time  of  planting  in  piney  woods  soil  ?  If  not 
at  time  of  planting,  when  1 

Mobile  Co.,  Ala.  Daniel  J.  Erdman. 


1.  Perhaps,  if  never  a  plant  was  allowed  to  seed,  it 
might  be  kept  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  But 
ordinarily  this  will  be  found  impossible,  and  once 
started,  there  is  no  telling  where  the  grass  will  stop. 
The  man  who  sows  it  in  a  section  where  it  is  not  now 
found  should  be  prosecuted  as  a  public  enemy. 

2.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  acid 
phosphate  will  cause  sweet  potatoes  to  rot.  Rot  is  the 
result  of  a  fungus  attack,  and  is  not  caused  by  chemi- 
cal action.  Sweet  potatoes  need  phosphoric  acid  far 
less  than  they  do  potash,  but  a  due  proportion  should 
be  used  in  the  fertilizer. 

3.  If  the  peach  trees  are  planted  in  the  fall,  as  they 
should  be  with  you,  I  would  fertilize  them  by  scatter- 
ing the  fertilizer  ou  top  the  soil  around  the  tree  in  the 
spring.  The  tree  cannot  use  it  till  the  new  roots  have 
started.  W.  F.  Massey. 


Seeding  Timothy  in  Soja  Beans. 

May  I  trespass  upon  your  valuable  time  to  ask  you 
if  I  can,  with  any  hope  of  success,  sow  timothy  with 
a  crop  of  soja  beans  next  year  about  June.  Wish  to 
let  beans  get  ripe  for  threshing  out.  Should  use  about 
200  to  300  lbs.  pure  bone  meal  per  acre  if  I  thought 
the  timothy  would  take  and  do  well  at  the  bottom  of 
the  other  crop. 

Fauquier  Co.,  Va.  James  Arnold  Boffin.- 

Never  having  sown  timothy  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
or  in  a  crop  so  dense  as  the  Soy  bean,  I  am  unable 
to  give  any  information  that  will  be  useful  to  you. 
Only  actual  experiment  will  determine.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  failure. 

W.  F.  Massey. 


Ice  House. 

I  notice  in  the  Planter  of  last  month  an  article  on 
ice  houses.  I  am  building  one  20  x  25,  14  feet  deep,  i 
feet  underground,  and  10  feet  above.  My  plan  for 
drainage  was  simply  to  lay  two  layers  of  logs,  one 
layer  each  way,  and  put  sawdust  over  them,  mauing 
the  foundation,  say,  two  feet.  Will  a  house  built  in 
this  way  need  any  pipe  or  outlet,  not  having  a  board 
floor?  Also,  how  many  tons  of  ice  will  it  hold,  hav- 
ing a  man  in  the  house  to  maul  it  when  put  in  T 

Mathews  Co.,  Va.  Daniel  Richardson. 

The  system  of  drainage  proposed  will  very  probably 
answer  the  purpose,  especially  if  the  subsoil  be  porous ; 
but  the  importance  of  good  drainage  is  so  great  that 
we  would  advise  the  placing  of  a  drain  from  the  bot- 
tom, if  at  all  practicable.  When  ice  once  gets  stand- 
ing in  water,  it  melts  away  very  fast.  Kept  dry  and 
closely  excluded  from  the  air  by  good  insulation,  it 
will  keep  with  but  little  waste  even  in  very  hot 
weather.  The  capacity  of  the  house,  after  allowing 
for  the  foundation  and  for  packing  around  the  ice  with 
sawdust  as  stored,  will  be  about  150  tons.  Ice  weighs 
about  57  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot. — Ed. 
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Trucking,  Garden   and   Orchard. 


WORK   FOR  THE  HONTH. 
Whilst  in  consequence  of  the  exceeding  mildness  of 
the  season  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  consider 
able  planting  of  cabbages  made  all  through  the  truck 
ing  sections  of  the  Southern  States;  during  the  early 
part  of  this  month,  it  is  practically   too  late  now  to 
plant  any  crops.     The  cleauiug  up  of  land  not  under 
crop  and  of  burning  or  composting  all   trash,  and  of 
plowing  the  land  to  fit  it  for  spring  ctopping,  is  the 
principal    work    that    can    be    undertaken    with    ad 
vantage. 


Pruuing  of  orchards,  vineyards  and  small  fruit 
plantations  should  be  atteuded  to.  Burn  all  prunings 
and  trash  from  these  grounds,  aud  thus  destroy  insect 
pests  and  fungous  spores. 

It  is  now  getting  late  for  the  fall  planti  ng  of  orchards, 
though  whilst  the  weather  continues  mild,  this  may 
proceed.  With  the  setting  in  of  severe  weather,  heel 
in  all  fruit  trees  received  from  the  nurseryman  and 
protect  them  from  frost  and  set  out  in  early  spring. 

Compost  heaps  should  be  prepared  for  supplying 
the  frames  in  spring  and  for  use  on  land  to  be  cropped 
next  season.  Leaves  aud  vegetable  matter  of  all  kinds, 
turf  from  old  pastures  and  wo  id's  mould  should  be 
mixed  with  good  barn  yard  manure  and  be  throwu  up 
into  compact  heaps  (the  larger  the  better),  and  be 
covered  with  soil  to  absorb  the  escaping  ammonia. 
After  these  have  stood  some  time,  they  should  be 
turned  over  once  or  twice  aud  be  thoroughly  mixed  so 
that  they  become  sweetened  and  thoroughly  rotted. 


Keep  the  cold  frames  filled  with  lettuce  plants  from 
the  beds  as  the  plants  are  cut  out  and  marketed  or 
eaten,  and  thus  lengthen  out  the  season  of  produc 
tion.  Give  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild. 
On  the  approach  of  frost,  close  up  and  cover  with 
mats  or  brush. 


Clean  up  all  trash  from  the  lawn  and  flower  garden 
and  dig  up  the  beds  and  manure  them.  Eases  and 
other  tender  plants  and  shrubs  should  be  well  mulched 
with  half  rotted  manure  around  the  roots.  Pruning 
of  roses  and  similar  tender  plants  is  better  deferred 
until  spring.  

Bulbs,  such  as  tulips,  hyacinths,  daffodils,  narcissus 
and  lilies  should  be  planted.  They  do  best  in  light, 
rich  soil  well  drained,  and  should  be  planted  firmly 
and  be  covered  with  au  inch  or  so  of  light  soil  and  a 
mulch  of  straw  over  this  to  prevent  heaving  of  the 
land.  This  straw  should  be  removed  in  the  spring 
after  the  bulbs  have  begun  to  grow. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE— LATE  FALL  AND 
WINTER  PLANTING. 

Editor  Southern  Planter: 

I  set  my  first  strawberry  plant  in  1874.  folio  win 
then  the  usual  plan  of  spring  setting.  I  well  remem- 
ber having  had  my  ground  all  ready  in  February  and 
was  anxious  to  begin  my  new  venture.  Bur  the  man 
1  had  engaged  plants  fioui  advised  me  to  wan  later. 
Again,  in  March,  he  gave  uie  the  same  advice,  adding 
that  the  plants  had  not  even  begun  to  grow  yet. 
About  April  15th  I  obtained  the  plants,  set  them  out, 
aud,  fortunately,  got  a  perfect  stand. 

Still  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  done  the 
planting  much  earlier.  A  very  small  fraction  of  the 
twenty-six  years  experience  that  intervenes  between 
now  and  then  was  sufficient  to  show  me  that  the  safest 
and  best  time  to  trausplant  the  strawberry  is  while  it 
is  in  a  dormant  state.  I  do  not  meau  that  it  will  not 
live  and  thrive  planted  at  other  times,  but  that  it  is 
easier  and  surer  to  live  and  thrive  in  proponion  as 
yon  approach  the  period  of  dormancy. 

Thus  we  trausplant  successfully  between  October 
1st  aud  April  loth.  But  the  great  bulk  of  our  plant- 
ing— 100  to  200  acres — we  prefer  to  do  in  late  fall  and 
winter.  The  soil  is  then  always  moist,  the  sun  weak, 
aud  all  conditious  favorable  to  this  plaut,  which  loves 
coldness  and  moistuie  and  hates  heat  and  dryness. 

This  enables  us  to  avoid  hurry,  to  prepare  the  soil 
well,  and  to  do  the  planting  in  a  thorough  mauner.  If 
bad  weather  interferes,  no  harm  results.  We  simply 
let  it  pass  and  go  to  work  again. 

We  usually  begin  late  in  October  and  continue 
through  late  fall  and  winter  till  all  the  big  job  of  set- 
ting a  million  or  more  plants  is  over.  We  have  had 
the  temperature  fall  nearly  to  zero  within  a  few  days 
after  fields  of  plants  were  set.  No  harm  whatever  re- 
sulted. B  t  on  stiff,  wet  laud  we  always  step  on  the 
plaut  after  it  is  set,  if  plauted  in  winter.  This  com- 
presses the  soil  around  the  plants  and  prevents  its 
heaving  so  bad  in  heavy  freezes.  Ou  light  or  dryish 
soils  this  is  not  uecessary. 

With  this  simple  precaution  plants  can  be  safely  set 
anywhere  south  of  the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  O, 
at  any  day  in  winter  when  the  ground  is  not  actually 
frozen.  The  same  can  be  done  at  the  Noith,  provided 
a  little  protection  is  given.  A  fork  full  of  litter  or 
stable  manure  applied  over  aud  around  the  plant 
affords  the  protection  needed.  The  manure  will  ben- 
efit plants  whether  set  North  or  South.  But  it  should 
never  be  applied  till  freezing  weather  comes,  and  part 
of  it  should  be  re  noved  as  plant  growth  begins  in 
spring.  Thus  applied,  manure  benefits  in  two  ways — 
it  lessens  the  freezing  aud  heaviug  of  the  soil  and  also 
lKiui  ishes  the  plant. 

If  growers  were  more  alive  to  the  above  facts  they 
would  escape  much  loss  and  worry — which  is  also 
loss— that  they  now  suffer.  That  is,  if  they  remember 
that  in  cool  and  eveu  cold  weather  the  strawberry 
plant  is  as  hard  to  kill  as  a  mule  or  cat,  bub  that  dur 
ing  the  warm' months,  as  easy  as  at  other  times  it  is 
hard. 

North  Carolina.  O.   W.  Blacknall. 
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ONION  GROWING. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Swamp  or  muck  lands,  especially  in  the  Southern 
States,  appear  to  suit  onions  best.  Land  naturally  too 
wet,  that  requires  draining  before  it  can  be  cultivated, 
has  been  fouud  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 

Some  years  ago  I  put  this  matter  to  a  practical  test. 
I  had  some  rich  swamp  land  that  needed  draining;  a 
proper  number  of  blind  ditches  were  constructed  ;  at 
a  depth  of  about  two  feet  from  the  surface  water  fl  >wed 
in  said  ditches  the  most  of  the  summer,  but  the  sur 
face  was  sufficiently  drained  to  admit  of  thorough 
cultivation  to  the  usual  depth. 

A  portion  of  said  land  was  planted  to  onions  in 
early  spring,  using  the  sets  or  small  onions  grown  the 
previous  season.  The  water  beneath  kept  the  grouud 
cool.  As  a  result,  these  onions  kept  green  and  con 
tinued  to  grow  about  three  weeks  longer  than  onious 
planted  on  rich  upland,  and  the  yield,  of  course,  was 
much  larger. 

80ME   GENERAL   INSTRUCTIONS— PLANTING  THE  SETS. 

It  is  usually  best  to  plant  the  sets,  or  small  onions, 
in  the  fall — say,  October.  They  sometimes  do  well 
planted  as  late  as  December.  The  sets  thus  get  a 
start  ready  for  early  spring.  But  where  the  planting 
has  been  deferred,  they  generally  do  well  when  set  out 
in  early  spring,  soon  after  the  frost  leaves  the  ground. 

The  sets  may  be  planted  in  drills  about  18  to  24 
inches  apart  and  from  4  to  6  inches  apart  in  the  drill. 
The  cultivation  should  be  frequent  and  thorough. 
Permit  no  grass  or  weeds  to  occupy  the  ground. 

Onions  require  a  rich  soil ;  stable  manure  is  consid 
ered  objectionable,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  foster  the 
onion  maggot.  The  following  fertilizer  may  be  used  : 
Nitrogen,  4  per  cent.;  available  phosphoric  acid,  6  per 
cent.;  and  potash,  7  per  cent.,  applied  at  the  rate  of 
from  900  to  1,800  lbs.  per  acre  and  mixed  thoroughly 
with  the  soil. 

Instead  of  the  above,  the  following  materials  may 
be  compounded  and  used  :  Nitrate  of  soda,  220  to  440 
lbs.;  acid  phosphate,  450  to  900  lbs.;  and  muriate  of 
potash,  125  to  250  lbs.  It  would  be  best  to  mix  the 
acid  phosphate  and  potash  with  the  soil  before  setting 
out  the  onions,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  become  thor 
oughly  dissolved  and  disseminated.  Apply  one  half 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top  dressing  after  the  set- 
ting and  the  balance  about  three  weeks  later. 

About  June  10th  corn,  or  other  suitable  crop,  may 
be  planted  between  every  third  or  fourth  row.  Culti- 
vate both  crops  thoroughly  until  the  onions  are  drawn, 
when  cultivation  should  be  continued  until  the  second 
crop  matures. 

One  party  recommends  that,  about  the  time  the 
onions  mature,  a  light  roller,  such  as  a  barrel,  be 


passed  over  the  stalks  to  break  them  down.  The 
onions  should  not  be  bruised  ;  lea  e  until  the  tops  are 
dead,  or  about  dead.  Then  remove  to  a  loft  con- 
structed of  lathing  that  will  admit  of  good  ventilation 
fiom  below. 

One  party  recommends  placing  the  stems  down  and 
roots  up.  The  stalks  may  be  cut  off  to  within  one 
inch  of  the  onions  before  they  are  so  placed. 

Cold  storage,  with  the  temperature  constantly  kept 
at  about  32  decrees,  will  be  best  when  practicable. 

A  well  constructed  house  above  grouud,  after  the 
manner  of  a  sweet  potato  house,  would  auswer  a  good 
purpose,  or  a  portion  of  the  sweet  potato  house  may 
be  set  apart  for  onions.  Cellars  are  too  damp  for 
onious. 

TO    PREVENT   SPROUTING. 

After  the  onions  are  cured  sufficiently,  with  a  sharp 
knife  cut  off  the  hard  lump  at  the  bottom  that  sup- 
ports the  roots.  I  last  winter — perhaps  February — 
tested  this  method :  I  selected  two  onions,  cut  the 
roots  from  one  and  let  the  other  remain.  June  20th, 
the  one  that  had  been  trimmed  was  in  good  condition, 
while  the  other  one  had  long  since  been  exhausted 
from  sprouting.  I  had  before  tested  the  matter  in  a 
small  way,  and  invariably  found  it  to  have  a  good 
effect.  The  best  time  to  trim  the  onions  can  be  decided 
by  experiment.  I  believe  any  time  in  February,  be- 
fore the  onions  commence  sprouting,  will  answer  the 
good  purpose.  Cutting  does  not  appear  to  induce 
rotting.  The  hard  portions  of  the  onions  only  should 
be  cut,  leaving  the  fleshy  portion  unmolested.  Some 
experimenting  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
proper  depth  to  cut,  and  the  results  should  be  noted. 

Moore  Co ,  K  G.  .  Bryan  Tyson. 


AWARDS  TO  AMERICAN   EXHIBITORS 

In  Temporary  Competition  in  Group  VIII,  Horticul- 
ture, at  Paris  Exposition,  October  10,  1900. 

Class  45— Fruit  Trees  and  Fruits. 
First  Prizes. 

General  Collection,  Division  of  Pomology,  77.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture : 
Apples,  crop  1899,  6  varieties,  representing  5  States. 

"     1900,  86     "  "  12     " 

Pears,        "    1900,  24     "  "  2     " 

Plums,       "     1900,    3     "  "1     " 

Collection  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  Crop  of  1900: 
New  York  State  Commission. 

Collection  of  Apples,  Crab  Apples  and  Pears,  Crop  of  1900: 
Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Collections  of  Apples,  Crops  of  1899-1900  : 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Collections  of  Apples.  Crop  of  1900 : 
Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society. 
W.  G.  Vincenheller,  Pomologist  Arkansas  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 

Second  Prizes. 

Collection  of  Apples,  Peaches  and  Pears,  Crop  of  1900 : 

C.  S.  Fosselman,  Weiser,  Idaho. 

Collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  Crop  of  1900: 
Chas.  P.  Hartly.  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

Collection  of  Apples  and  Plums,  Crop  of  1900: 
I.  B.  Perriue,  Blue  Lakes,  Idaho. 

Collections  of  Apj)les,  Crop  of  1900 : 
Idaho  State  Horticultural  Society. 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Joe  A.  Burton,  Orleans,  Indiana. 
S.  L.  Lupton,  Winchester,  Virginia. 
Geo.  E.  Murrell,  Fontella,  Virginia. 

Collection  of  Pears,  Crop  of  1900: 

D.  K.  Bell,  West  Brighton,  N.  T. 


SOHE  FRUIT  STATISTICS. 

In  an  article  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  November, 
Mr.  T  Dreiser  gives  some  figures  as  to  the  fruit  grow 
ing  industry  of  America,  from  which  we  take  the  fol 
lowing: 

"Of  strawberries,  ISO, 000, 000  worth  are  grown  and 
consumed  in  the  United  States  in  a  single  year.  The 
season  begins  in  late  November  and  ends  the  following 
August,  and  prices  vary  from  one  dollar  to  six  cents  a 
quart." 

Of  peaches,  he  says : 

"In  Georgia,  the  peach  and  not  cotton  is  king.  The 
whole  section  of  the  State,  from  Griffin  to  Smithville, 
thence  to  Albany,  Cuthbert  and  Fort  Gaines,  is  one 
unbroken  stretch  of  fruiting  trees.  There  is  one  man 
at  Marshallville  who  individually  controls  120.000 
trees.  One  combination  of  men  in  Fort  Valley  con- 
trols 300,000  trees.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  town 
are  700,000  trees  in  full  fruitage.  The  little  State  of 
Delaware  alone  produces  4,000,000  baskets  of  peaches. 
Connecticut  furnishes  the  same  number.  Maryland 
equals  Delaware  and  Michigan  surpasses  both.  One 
peach  grower  in  Michigan  has  peach  orchards  which 
yield  him  $80,000  a  year." 

Mr.  Dreiser  estimates  that  $1, 000, 000, 000  a  year: 
would  be  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  fruit  trade  of  the  j 
United  Statee. 


WHY  FRUITS  VARY. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Not  long  since  a  correspondent  asked  me  why  speci- 
mens of  the  same  varieties  of  fruits  varied  so  much  in 
size,  color,  flavor  and  season  of  ripening  in  different 
localities,  aud  even  where  grown  near  each  other. 

The  reasops  are  many,  and  dependent  upon  a  great 
variety  of  conditions.  Each  kind  of  tree  and  plant 
that  grows  has  some  certain  requirements  that  must 
be  met.  Some  need  a  warm  climate,  and  others  one 
that  is  cool.  Rich  soil  is  essential  to  the  proper 
growth  of  the  tree  or  vine.  Now,  if  the  necessary 
conditions  are  not  met  with  there  will  be  a  failure  in 
one  or  more  particulars,  and  in  proportion  as  these 
conditions  are  unsuitable. 

When  we  plant  any  fruit,  as.  for  instance,  the  Ben 
Davis  apple,  in  many  different  soils  and  climates,  we 
may  expect  to  see  various  results.  And  so  we  do.  Its 
best  development  is  in  t  e  region  of  the  Ozark  plateau. 
There  the  tree  flourishes,  and  the  fruit  attains  its 
largest  size,  most  brilliant  coloring,  and  best  flavor, 
because  conditions  are  just  right.  Sweet  cherries  and 
European  plums  reach  largest  size  and  better  color 
and  flavor  in  Oregon  and  California  than  elsewhere  on 
this  continent.  Cape  Cod  has  just  the  soil,  climate, 
and  other  conditions  to  produce  the  best  cranberries 
in  the  country.  The  oranges  of  Florida  are  une- 
qualled in  flavor,  aud  those  of  California  in  beautiful 
coloring  and  freedom  from  blemishes.  The  secret,  if 
there  is  one,  lies  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate.  Where  any  kind  of  fruit  does  not  do  well, 
the  sun  shines  too  long  or  not  long  euough,  the  moist- 
ure is  more  than  sufficient  or  insufficient,  or  there  may 
be  combinations  of  these  factors.  What  will  just  suit 
one  variety  may  be  wrong  for  another.  That  is  one 
great  reason  why  we  have  such  wonderful  variations 
in  a  lot  of  specimens  of  a  single  variety,  which  are 
grown  over  a  wide  territory. 

Another  great  reason  for  the  variatiou  in  the  size, 
color  aud  quality  of  frnits  is  the  proportion  of  availa- 
ble fertility  in  the  soil.  There  may  be  too  much  of 
one  element  and  not  enough  of  another.  To  be  more 
specific,  we  will  take  the  one  item  of  nitrogen.  While 
nitrogen  is  a  very  important  factor  in  all  plant  growth, 
indeed,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  life  of  every 
plant,  there  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  too  much  in 
the  manures  we  apply  to  fruits.  The  tendency  of  all 
nitrogenous  manures  is  to  stimulate  a  rank,  succulent, 
leafy  growth,  which  is  just  what  is  desired  when  we 
are  growing  forage,  and  for  the  most  part  by  the  vege- 
table grower  also,  but  the  fruit  grower  wants  fruit, 
and  that,  too,  which  is  not  only  large  but  beautiful  in 
color  aud  rich  in  flavor.  Nitrogen  does  increase  the 
size  to  some  extent,  but  an  excess  of  it  makes  fruit 
coarse  in  texture,  poor  in  flavor,  and  later  in  ripening 
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than   is  natural.     It  must  be  used  with   moderation 
upon  the  soil  of  all  fruit  plantations. 

Phosphoric  acid,  which  is  another  essential  manure, 
is  quite  different  from  nitrogen  in  its  action.  It  gives 
vigor  to  the  woody  structure  of  plants,  and  at  the 
same  time  iucreases  the  yield  of  grain  and  materially 
aids  in  the  development  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  also 
the  fleshy  parts  of  fruits  to  some  extent. 

But  potash  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  plant 
foods  to  the  fruit  grower.  A  soil  that  is  rich  in  potash 
is  almost  sure  to  be  a  good  one  for  fruit.  That  is 
largely  why  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  so  well 
adapted  to  fruit.  The  mountains  have  been  melting 
down  for  untold  ages,  and  the  soils  which  they  have 
made  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  are  heavily 
charged  with  potash.  It  gives  large  size  to  the  fruit, 
and  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  its  color  and  quality. 
Although  the  red  color  in  fruits  is  directly  caused  by 
iron  in  oxidized  forms,  the  potash  somehow,  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  soil  and  the  trees  and  plants,  oper- 
ates in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  iron  to  dissolve  and 
become  formed  into  the  beautiful  colors  we  see.  If 
the  red,  pink,  and  purple  paints  of  nature  are  largely 
made  of  iron,  potash  is  the  brush  that  is  used  by  the 
sun  in  applying  them.  Therefore,  not  only  do  the 
varying  proportions  of  iron  and  other  ingredients  of 
the  soil  have  much  to  do  with  the  variations  in  color 
that  we  notice  so  in  fruits,  but  the  potash  has  even 
more  to  do  with  them.  And  it  is  not  the  actual  con 
tent  of  potash  in  the  soil  so  much  as  the  available 
amount.  There  is  usually  an  abundance  of  iron  and 
most  other  soil  ingredients  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
plants,  but  of  available  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen  there  is  often  a  lack.  Indeed,  it  is  this 
lack  which  usually  causes  the  great  variations  in  the 
desirable  qualities  of  fruits  grown  in  a  neighborhood. 
Common  sense  would  therefore  lead  us  to  make  up  the 
deficit  in  the  cheapest  way  possible. 

Common  farm  manures  are  good  because  they  con 
tain  all  the  elements  of  fertility  that  have  been  here 
mentioned  and  humus  besides,  but  they  are  generally 
too  scarce  on  the  farm  or  too  costly  to  purchase  and 
haul  very  far.  This  forces  us  to  resort  to  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  they  are  both  excellent  and  cheap  if 
wisely  purchased  and  applied.  Nitrate  of  soda,  dried 
blood,  tankage,  etc.,  supply  nitrogen  ;  ground  and 
dissolved  bone  and  phosphate  rock  give  the  phospho 
ric  acid  ;  and  the  various  potash  salts  in  the  market 
give  the  potash.  Kainit  is  good,  but  muriate  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  are  cheaper. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman. 


Mention  the  Southern  Planter  when  corresponding 
with  advertisers. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Editor  of  Southern  Planter. 

The  strawberry  can  be  raided  as  easily  as  any  garden 
vegetable,  provided  a  few  simple  rules  be  persisted  in. 
I  say  persisted  in,  because  the  average  amateur  gar- 
dener half  kills  the  plants  with  coddling  at  first,  and 
then,  when  the  novelty  wears  off,  leaves  the  grass  and 
weeds  to  finish  the  job. 

To  begin  with,  the  amateur,  with  eager  mouth  water- 
ing for  the  luscious  ruby  globes  in  prospect,  is  pretty 
apt  to  overdo  the  thing  and  make  the  soil  too  rich. 

Only  a  small  plat  of  ground  and  a  small  quantity  of 
manure  is  needed  to  raise  enough  berries  for  a  medium 
size  family.  Therefore,  the  temptation  to  over  manure 
is  almost  irresistible.  This  may  result  in  harm  in  va- 
rious ways. 

Unless  the  weather  is  favorable  it  is  much  harder  to 
get  a  stand  on  soil  heavily  laden  with  manure  of  any 
kind.  South  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  where 
planting  can  be  done  in  latest  fall  and  even  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  excessive  manuring  does  little  harm  in  this 
respect.  For  then  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  its  burn- 
ing power  to  pass  away  by  leaehing  before  the  hot,  dry 
weather  of  late  spring  and  summer.  However,  should 
planting  be  done  at  the  South  in  early  fall  or  late 
spring  even  more  care  is  necessary  in  this  respect  than 
at  the  North. 

Now  the  kinds  of  manure  which  we  usually  recom- 
mend are  stable  manure  and  wood  ashes.  These  are 
obtainable  by  nearly  all  gardeners,  and  used  in  proper 
quantities  they  really  form  a  perfect  strawberry  fer- 
tilizer. But  stable  manure  in  excessive  quantities  will 
make  a  most  rampant  growth  of  plants  at  the  expense 
of  fruit.  Ashas  furnish  the  potash,  without  which  in 
plenty  there  cannot  be  the  finest  fruit.  But  a  very 
heavy  application  of  ashes  has  a  caustic  effect  and  hin- 
ders plant  growth. 

On  good  garden  soil  which  has  had  regular  applica- 
tions of  stable  manure  it  is  not  necessary  or  even  wise 
to  apply  any  more  preparatory  for  strawberries.  If 
the  plat  has  had  no  recent  application  of  ashes,  a  pound 
to  the  square  yard  may  be  used,  provided  it  is  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  the  soil.  This  precaution 
must  always  be  taken  no  matter  what  kind  of  manure 
is  used  before  planting. 

A  most  effective  way  of  applying  manure  is  as  a  top 
dressing  a  few  months  before  bearing  time.  This  mode 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  strawberry  plant. 
Its  roots  grow  near  the  surface,  and  are,  therefore,  very 
quick  to  appropriate  fertility  thus  applied. 

A  good  way  on  rich  soil  is  to  mix  in  the  ashes  before 
planting,  and  after  that  apply  no  more  manure  until 
the  following  winter.  Then  about  the  season  that 
freezing  weather  begins,  say  December  1st,  apply 
evenly  over  plants  and  middles  just  enough  stable  ma- 
nure to  cover  the  ground.  If  no  ashes  or  other  form 
of  potash  were  used  before  planting,  one  pound  to  the 
square  yard  may  be  evenly  scattered  over  the  whole 
plat. 

Stable  manure  appUed  as  above  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  answers  a  double  purpose.  It  both  fertilizes 
and  protects.  When  plants  are  set  late  in  the  fall  or 
in  winter  on  stiff  soil  it  is  a  good  plan  to  at  once  pro- 
tect them  with  coarse  manure.  While  it  is  best  to 
cover  the  whole  plat,  middle  and  all,  if  the  quantity 
of  manure  obtainable  is  limited,  it  may  be  applied 
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just  over  and  around  the  plaut  Manure  lacking, 
almost  any  kind  of  litter  will  answer.  The  object  is 
■n  the  heaving  of  soil  incident  to  fr«  quent  lieezes 
and  thaws.  Be  careful  to  Bee  'hat  this  mulch  does  not 
cover  the  plant  too  deeply,  and  that  most  of  it  is  raked 
off  about  the  time  that  growth  begins  in  spring ;  say 
March  lsr  to  loth  iu  the  ceutral  sectious  of  the  coun- 
try, and  earlier  or  later  as  you  are  South  or  North  of 
that  section.  It  must  he  remembered  that  in  the  far 
South  no  kind  of  covering  can  be  need. 

Stable  mauure  or  ashes  not  to  be  had.  any  fertilizer, 
rich  in  potash,  will  give  good  results. 

Bur  as  iu  the  feminine  letter  (if  cynics  are  trustwor 


THE   PEACH   TREE   BORER. 

The  peach  tree  borer  is  perhaps  responsible  for  th 
destruction  of  more  trees  in  this  State  than  any  other 
Recently  I  .-aw  some  trees  iu  a  five  year  old 
orchard  being  literally  bored  to  death.  Lite  fall  is 
the  best  time  to  worm  trees.  The  parent  or  adult  iu- 
sect  appears  in  this  8"ate.  as  a  rale,  in  June  or  later. 
The  mother  of  the  borer  is  a  moth,  but  unlike  nioit 
i:i-eci>  of  this  group,  flies  daring  the  day.  The  wings 
of  the  male  are  transparent,  and  it  resembles  a  wasp 
somewhat.  The  front  wings  of  the  female  are  not  so 
transparent:  the  bodies  of  both  creatures  are  of 'a 
thy  witnesses)  I  have  left  the  pith  of  this  paper  for  the  steel  blue  color,  with   narrow   yellow  stripes  on  the 

•ipr.  That  is  the  mode  of  planting.  A  good  male  and  a  broad  orange  band  ou  the  female, 
way  for  the  garden  or  for  intensive  culture  generally.  The  first  pggs  are  laid  in  June,  lint  the  egg  laying 
is  to  set  the  plants  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  continues  until  even  late  iu  September,  they  are 
row,  according  as  the  variety  is  a  moderate  or  rank  deposited  on  the  bark  of  the  trunks  of  the  ttees  from 
grower,  and  to  have  the  rows  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  six  to  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground.  A  minute 
apart.  Befw.en  eve.y  series  of  three  rows  have  a  two  «orm  emerges  from  the  egg  in  a  week  or  ten  days  It 
foot  alley  or  walk  way.  All  ruuners  must  be  clipped  then  work-  it*  way  downward  in  the  crevices  of  the 
off  as  fast  as  they  come  out.  :  bark,  feediug  ou  the  iuner  layers. 

The  soil  should  be  stirred  often  enough  throughout  It  feeds  until  late  fall,  aud  passes  the  winter  in  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall  to  kill  all  weeds  aud  grass  burrow  where  it  happens  to  be.  usually  near  or  below 
before  they  come.  Very  shallow  culture  is  best!  If  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  larval  or  "worm" 
timely  done  it  is  surprisingly  light.  One  hour's  work  stage.  It  revives  aud  b-gius  its  feeding  early  in  the 
a  fortnight  will  keep  in  order  a  fair  sized  strawberry  spring,  doing  great  damage  before  it  reaches  maturity 
bed — if  done  fortnightly.     But  two  hours  a  month  wiii    in  Jane  or  later. 

not :  neither  will  a  day's  work  every  two  mouth*.      It?       The   "digging  out"   method  is  the  ouly    practical 

remedy  known,  and  unless  you  do  this,  you  will  not 
only  lose  many  trees,  but  others  will  be  reduced  in 
vitality  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fruit  will  be  worth- 
It---.  Young  trees  are  more  seriously  affected  than 
older  ones.  Thus  a  few  old  trees  standing  around,  not 
wormed  regularly,  are  veritable  breeding  beds,  aud 
furnish  enough  moths  to  restock  an  entire  orchard.  A 
single  female  is  kuown  to  produce  as  many  as  600  eggs. 
The  most  satisfactory  time  is  early  in  November, 
later  in  open  falls.  A  knife  or  other  instrument  with 
keen  edge  and  a  sharp  point  is  best  adapted  for 
worming.      First   have   the   earth    taken    away  from 


the  stroke  in  time  that  counts  here  above  all  places. 
KUtreU,  X.  G  O   W.  Blackball. 


GROWING  ASPARAGUS  IN  WINTER. 


The  Missouri  Experiment  Station  tested  the  forcing 
of  asparagus  iu  the  open  field  in  the  winter  time. 
Trenches  are  made  bet  weeu  the  rows  of  the  aspara- 
gus by  running  a  double  furrow  and  making  the  trench 

uniform  with  a  spade      When  finished,  they  are  three   arouud    rhe   trees   ro   a   d     th  of   f  six  or  ei   ht 

or  four  inches  lower  than  the  crown  of  the  plant.  The  iuf.hes  below  the  gnrface>  rtt  least  two  or  three  daT8 
trenches  are  hen  covered  with  twelve  inch  boards  heIore  the  ..  wormer-  C0QU.S  along.  This  allows  the 
supported  ou  blocks  on  either  side  of  the  trench.    The   lrunk  t0  drv  off.  aud<  as  a  rul     rbe  bore,  Wlll  show 


boards  are  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  aud 
then  the  whole  bed  is  covered  with  five  or  six  inches 
of  horse  manure.     Steam  is  carried  from  the  boiler  to 


some  sigu  whereby  his  presence  can  be  detected. 
After  the  worming  has  been  done,  have  the  earth 
drawn  back  arouud  the  trees  so  as  to  protect  the  roots 


the  ceutral  tunnel   by  a  steam   pipe   aud  from  there   and    trnnfes   from    winter   freezes.-W.  G.  JOHHBOK, 

forced  into  the  tnnnels  by  steam  hose.     The  steam    Maryland  State  Entomologist,  iu  Country  Gentleman. 

penetrates  the  soil  of  the  beds,  warming  it  to  the  de 

sired  temperature.     Cutting  was  begun  ten  days  after 

the  steam  was  started.     It  was  as  large  as  that  ordi 

narilv  produced  iu   spring  and   much   more    crisp. 

After  about  a  month  the  growth  became  weak.      This  GROWING   RADISHES  UNDER  GLASS. 


test  was  started  iu  November,  aud  in  December  an 
other  test  was  started,  but  this  time  the  cutting  was 
more  irregular  and  prolonged  about  two  mouths.  It 
being  much  colder,  more  steam  was  required.  The 
method  is  considered  practical  for  market  gardeners. 
— American  Agriculturist. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers,  say  that  you 
saw  the  adrertisement  in  the  Southern  Planter. 


The  ideal  soil  for  radishes  is  a  well  drained  gravelly 
or  sandy  loam,  but  with  care  and  watering  a  soil  of 
heavy  texture  may  be  made  to  produce  excellent 
crops.  A  temperature  of  53  to  60  degrees  through 
the  day.  with  a  drop  to  45  degrees  at  night.  - 
Radishes  require  the  same  general  treatment  as  let- 
tuce, and  in  i.v  be  grown  iu  the  same  house.  As  they 
mature  in  about  half  the  time  lettuce  does,  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  between  the  rows  of  young  lettuce 
plant-,  and  the  product  is  out  of  the  way  when  the 
lettuce  begins  to  need  the  entire  space. — American 
Agriculturist. 
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Live  Stock   and    Dairy. 


H0R5ES,    MULES,    CATTLE    AND    SHEEP    IN 
VIRGINIA   AND  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Statistics  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture  as  to  the  number  and  value  of  the  horses,  mules. 
cattle  and  sheep  in  the  country  on  the  1st  January, 
1900.  as  compared  wiih  the  number  and  value  on  the 
1st  January,  1897,  are  wonderfully  illustrative  of  the 
higher  range  of  prices  now  prevailing,  and  may  also 
be  taken  to  be  indicative  of  the  much  better  breeding 
and  quality  of  the  animals,  especially  so  in  the  States 
which,  like  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  show  mate 
rial  reduction  in  the  number  of  animals  kept  and  yet 
a  large  increase  in  value. 

In  Virginia,  the  number  of  horses,  mules,  milk 
cows,  other  cattle  and  sheep,  is  less  now  than  in  1897 
by  88,315  head.  Each  kind  of  animal  hasdecreased  in 
number.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  gross  in- 
crease in  value  of  the  stock  is  $5,»45.07t  over  the 
value  in  1897. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  number  of  horses,  mules, 
milk  cows,  other  cattle  and  sheep,  is  less  than  in  1897 
by  '  73,500  head.  Horses  and  mules  have  slightly  in 
creased  incumber,  while  cattle  and  sheep  have  largely- 
decreased.  The  value,  however,  of  the  stock  is  greater 
now  than  in  1S97  by  $3,793,889. 

We  have  not  the  statistics  its  to  the  numbers  of  hogs 
for  these  two  States  in  1900,  but  the  increase  in  value 
of  the  hogs  in  Virginia  in  1900  over  1897,  is  $258,706, 
whilst  in  North  Carolina  the  increase  in  value  is 
$200,733.  We  regret  to  see  the  reduction  in  num- 
bers, and  shall  hope  to  see  a  change  in  this  respect 
when  the  next  figures  are  issued. 


HOQ  RAISING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  have  read  so  much  advice  in  your  valuable  paper 
to  Southern  fanners  and  truckers  to  try  the  stock 
business  that  I  can  resist  it  no  longer,  and  have  de 
cided  to  try  the  business.  Now,  I  want  a  little  more 
information  from  you.  Please  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
stock  to  start  with.  I  want  to  try  the  hog  first.  I 
want  to  keep  two  or  three  breeds.  First,  I  want  the 
best  hogs  for  pork  ;  second,  the  best  mode  of  feeding. 
I  have  a  farm  of  140  acres  under  cultivation,  and  can 
rent  as  many  acres  as  I  desire  on  the  farm  adjoining 
for  raiding  hay  and  feed  for  my  working  stock,  and 
can  spare  ten  acres  for  raising  feed  for  hogs  the  first 
year.  How  many  acres  would  you  put  in  peanuts, 
clover,  or  what  kind  of  feed  would  you  suggest  to  raise 
for  them,  and  how  many  acres  of  each  kind '  I  wish 
to  have  next  spring  about  seventy  five  pigs  to  raise  for 
pork  and  want  enough  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter;  and  will  increase  every  year.  I  have  already 
a  good  stock  of  Cheshire  sows,  seven  in  number  ;  will 


be  ready  for  the  boar  about  January  1st.  Would  if  be 
well  to  in breed  them  once  for  pork,  or  would  it  be 
best  to  get  a  boar  not  akin?  Is  the  Cheshire  a  good 
pork  hog?  A  Subscriber. 

Norfolk  Co.,Va. 

Our  correspondent  is  a  trucker  in  the  best  truck 
growing  section  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  he  evi- 
dently realizes  that  trucking  alone  is  not  the  most  cer- 
tain road  to  prosperity.  And  he  is  right.  Whilst 
trucking  is  at  times  a  most  profitable  busiuess,  it  is  yet 
alone,  in  our  opinion  the  nearest  approach  to  gambling 
of  any  system  of  utilizing  the  land  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed. The  trucking  belt  of  the  United  States  is  so 
large,  exte  ding,  as  it  does  now,  all  the  way  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Florida,  almost  in  the  tropics,  to 
New  York,  almost  in  the  North,  that  the  chances  for 
profit  with  the  d  fferent  crops  are  precarious.  A 
frost  in  the  far  South,  when  the  earliest  crops  are 
nearly  ready  for  the  Northern  market,  disarranges  all 
markets  through  the  season  and  makes  profit  for  the 
more  Northern  truckers  a  very  problematical  matter. 
What  Viigiuia  aud  North  Carolina  truckers  need  is 
what  our  correspondent  enquires  after — a  second  string 
to  their  bow,  which,  whilst  not  preventing  them  grow- 
ing the  truck  crops,  for  which  their  section  is  so  well 
adapted,  will  yet  give  them  the  certainty  of  an  income 
if  the  profit  on  the  truck  crop  vanishes  to  zero.  For 
this  purpose  probably  no  kind  of  stock  is  better  fitted 
than  hogs.  There  is  alwa.i  s  a  demand  for  hog  meat  in 
the  South.  It  is  as  readily  salable  as  any  product  of 
the  farm  in  every  city  in  the  South,  aud  pork  packers 
carrying  on  business  in  this  city  complain  that  they 
are  always  unable  to  secure  sufficient  home  grown 
hogs  to  meet  their  requirements  and  have  to  import 
from  the  West.  The  advantage  to  truckers  in  keeping 
hogs  is  that  they  do  not  require  a  large  area  of  land 
upon  which  to  graze.  A  few  acres  set  apart  for  rais- 
ing the  special  crops  needed  to  grow  the  hog*  on,  aud 
a  few  bushels  of  corn  to  finish  off  aud  harden  the 
meat,  which  can  be  easily  raised  on  a  small  area  of 
laud,  is  all  that  is  needed.  No  expensive  buildings 
are  required.  Another  advantage  hogs  have  over 
other  stock  for  truckers  is  that  they  will  consume  with 
profit  all  the  waste  products  and  culls  from  the  truck 
patches.  Wh  ft  the  trucker  aud  Southern  hog  raiser 
needs  to  get  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  is  that  he  must 
not  attempt  to  grow  and  make  hog  meat  on  the  same 
system  as  the  Western  man.  He  cannot  do  this  and 
prosper.  The  hog  in  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  aud 
Southern  farmer  must  be  grown  and  made  into  meat 
largely  on  green  crops.  This  means  that  the  hog  re- 
quired must  be  a  "  meat"  hog  aud  not  a  "lard"  hog 
— a  hog  that  at  nine  months  old  will  weigh  from  150 
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to  175  lbs.,  and  that  to  reach  this  weight  has  not  had 
to  eat  more  than  a  few  bushels  of  corn  during  the  last 
month  of  its  life.  The  hogs  to  use  for  this  purpose  in 
the  South  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  Berkshires,  the 
Essex,  and  probably  the  Tamworths,  though,  as  to  the 
last  named  breed,  we  speak  without  having  practical 
demonstration  of  its  fitness,  as  hitherto  very  few  of  the 
breed  have  been  introduced  South.  As  to  the  Berk 
shires  and  Essex,  they  have  so  conspicuously  demou 
strated  their  fitness  for  our  climate  and  for  the  system 
of  feeding  which  must  be  followed  to  be  successful 
that  no  hesitation  need  be  felt  in  adopting  either  breed. 

Our  correspondent  asks  as  to  the  Chesters  being 
fitted  to  our  climate  and  the  conditions  of  feeding. 
Whilst  the  Chesters  are  fine  hogs,  they  are  more  of  the 
type  of  the  "lard"  hog  than  the  "meat"  hog,  and 
their  white  skins  are  against  them.  The  sun  scorches 
them  badly  aud  makes  them  very  subject  to  mange  or 
scurf  unless  they  have  an  abundance  of  shade.  A 
black  hog,  like  a  black  man,  is  best  fitted  to  withstand 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  Southern  sun. 

The  problem  of  the  crops  to  grow  to  raise  the  hogs 
we  have  dealt  with  repeatedly.  What  is  needed  is  to 
secure  green  and  root  crops  for  the  animals  the  year 
round  as  near  as  possible.  Crimson  clover  and  Sand 
vetch  seeded  in  August  and  September,  followed  by 
winter  oats  and  rye  seeded  in  October  aud  November, 
will  supply  grazing  in  late  winter  and  early  spring, 
and  should  be  supplemented  by  turnips  and  artichokes. 
The  artichokes  should  be  planted  in  May  and  the  hu- 
mps in  August.  Rape  seeded  in  March  or  April  wil 
supply  grazing  in  June.  Cow  peas  and  corn  and 
sorghum  will  supply  pasture  in  July  and  August,  and 
soja  beans  and  cow-peas  pasture  in  August,  September 
and  October,  whilst  rape  seeded  in  July  and  August 
will  supply  pasture  in  October,  November  and  Decern 
ber.  Peanuts  will  also  supply  feed  in  the  fall  months 
where  land  is  suited  to  their  growth,  and  sweet  pota 
toes  may  also  be  used  to  supplement  the  fall  feeding. 
With  this  constant  change  of  feed  on  crops,  all  of 
which  the  hogs  will  harvest  for  themselves,  and  which 
can  be  seeded  or  planted  in  succession  as  the  earlier 
crops  are  consumed,  there  will  be  found  little  need  for 
corn  feeding,  though  some  should  be  grown  and  fed 
for  a  few  weeks  before  the  killing  of  the  hogs  to  harden 
the  meat. 

As  to  the  acreage  of  each  crop  to  be  planted  or 
seeded,  this  is  a  question  more  difficult  of  reply,  as  so 
much  depends  upon  the  fertility  of  the  land,  the 
method  of  working,  and  the  seasons.  Some  land  will 
grow  twice  or  three  times  the  weight  per  acre  of  green 
or  root  crops  that  other  will  grow.  In  the  case  of  our 
correspondent,  who  suggests  that  he  will  set  apart  ten 
acres  of  land  for  these  crops,  we  would  divide  this 
acreage  into  four  lots,  and  so  crop  them  as  to  have 


each  lot  available  to  follow  the  other  as  a  pasture. 
The  lots  seeded  in  clover  and  Sand  vetch  in  the  fall 
can  be  cropped  agaiu  with  cow  peas,  sorghum  or  soja 
beans  when  these  crops  have  been  eaten,  say,  in  May 
aud  June,  whilst  the  lots  seeded  in  cow  peas,  sorghum 
or  corn  can  be  followed  in  the  fall  with  crimson  clover, 
vetches  and  rape. 

Replying  to  the  question  of  inbreeding  the  Chesters, 
we  would  say,  do  not  do  so,  but  use  a  boar  not  related, 
even  though  he  should  not  be  a  Chester. 


SHEEP  IN  LARGE   FLOCKS. 

Some   Diseases  of  Sheep. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

Dr.  Oliver  C.  Wiggin,  writing  to  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman in  1S92,  says:  "I  intend  to  increase  my  flocks 
indefinitely — into  thousands,  if  practicable." 

Mr.  B.  E.  Rice,  in  the  National  Stockman,  says  :  "On 
the  stock  ranges  and  ranches  of  the  West  the  flocks 
run  into  thousands  ;  why  not  here!" 

It  is  certainly  practicable  to  keep  a  flock  of  sheep 
numbering  several  thousands  in  Virginia  and  Oliio. 
It  is  done  in  Australia,  on  the  fertile  pampas  of  South 
America,  and,  as  Mr.  Rice  says,  on  the  sheep  ranches 
of  the  great  western  plains. 

Where  land  costs  nothing,  and  pasturage  nothing 
more  than  the  wages  of  the  shepherd  and  the  hut- 
keeper,  the  flockmaster  can  afford  to  lose  a  large  per- 
centage of  his  flock  and  still  make  the  business  profit- 
able ;  but  iu  Virginia  and  Ohio,  where  the  conditions 
are  entirely  different,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
keeping  such  large  flocks  is  too  hazardous. 

Daniel  Sterling,  of  Wyoming  county,  one  of  the 
largest  sheep  raisers  of  his  time  in  Northern  Pennsyl- 
vania, found  it  necessary  to  keep  his  sheep  in  small 
flocks  of  not  more  than  100,  aud  each  flock  was  pas- 
tured in  a  separate  field  during  summer  and  sheltered 
and  fed  in  separate  barns  during  winter.  The  differ- 
ent flocks  were  never  allowed  to  congregate  together, 
to  crowd  the  weak,  to  trample  on  the  lambs,  to  breed 
disease  and  communicate  it  to  each  other. 

Lack  of  proper  care  and  feeding  will  no  doubt  has- 
ten the  development  of  disease  already  brooding  in 
the  system,  and  general  debility,  produced  by  starva- 
tion and  exposure  to  storms,  will  breed  disease  just 
as  famine  breeds  pestilence ;  but  as  the  vast  amount  of 
combustible  materials  collected  closely  in  the  com- 
pactly built  city  furnishes  the  fuel  for  a  great  confla- 
gration, so  a  multitude  of  animals  in  one  flock  furnish 
a  favorable  field  for  the  harvest  of  death. 

In  India,  where  immense  crowds  of  people  assemble 
to  celebrate  some  of  their  national  or  religious  festi- 
vals, the  Asiatic  cholera  frequently  breaks  out  with 
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great  violence,  and  they  die  like  "rotten  sheep." 
Armies  are  usually  composed  of  men  picked  for  their 
strength  and  robust  health,  but  they  are  often  deci 
mated  and  rendered  inefficient  by  some  contagions 
disease. 

In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  year  1866,  it  is  stated  that  in  some  large  flocks  of 
sheep  numbering  1,500,  500  have  died  in  a  single  year 
from  swelled  head.  In  Australia,  where  from  1,000 
to  8,000  have  been  kept  in  a  flock,  great  losses  have 
been  sustained  from  scab,  foot  rot,  and  other  conta 
gions  diseases. 

The  Eev.  G.  D.  Carrow,  a  missionary  in  South 
America,  said  of  the  great  herds  of  sheep  on  the  pam- 
pas :  "  If  flocks  are  allowed  to  exceed  1,000  or  1,500, 
the  proportion  of  loss  in  lambs  is  largely  increased. 
The  very  young  and  feeble  lambs  are  much  more 
likely  to  lose  their  mothers  and  perish  for  lack  of 
nourishment,  or  be  trodden  to  death  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  older  and  stronger  sheep."  [A  flock  of  sheep 
on  the  pampas  of  South  America  means  1500  usu- 
ally.— Ed.  j 

E.  EL  Saunders,  in  the  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  for  the  year  1877,  says:  "I  think  the 
cause  of  thread  worms  in  the  stomachs  and  lungs  of 
sheep  is  attributable  to  keeping  too  many  sheep  on  the 
same  pasture  for  several  years  in  succession." 

The  diseases  of  sheep  are  as  numerous  as  the  dis 
eases  of  the  human  family,  and  a  list,  with  a  descrip 
tion  of  them,  would  fill  a  volume.  The  one  most  fatal 
and  dreaded  in  England  is  the  "rot,"  or  "liver  rot," 
or  "flukes,"  or  "fluke  worms,"  as  it  is  called,  and  by 
most  veterinary  surgeons  considered  incurable.  It 
has  not  yet  become  very  prevalent  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  England  it  has  sometimes  destroyed  from  one 
to  two  million  of  sheep  in  a  single  year.  It  is  caused 
by  parasites,  or  living  beings,  in  the  liver  and  gall  of 
sheep.  They  are  flat  shaped  like  a  leaf,  and  some  of 
them  nearly  an  inch  in  length.  They  bieed  in  snails 
■which  inhabit  low,  wet  ground  and  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  and  water  that  is  not  stagnant ;  obtain  a  lodg 
ment  in  the  stomachs  of  sheep  when  drinking  the 
water ;  from  the  stomach  find  their  way  to  the  liver, 
and  after  a  time  cause  the  death  of  the  afflicted  animal. 

The  disease  has  been  as  destructive  in  Australia  as 
in  England,  but  is  seldom  prevalent  there  in  the  salt 
marshes  along  the  sea  or  the  volcanic  elevated  regions 
of  the  interior,  where  there  is  but  little  rain  and 
scarcely  any  pasturage  but  sage  brush. 

Sheep  may  become  acclimated,  and  do  fairly  well 
on  level,  low  lying  districts,  if  not  wet  and  swampy, 
or  containing  puddles  of  water  where  the  parasites  are 
bred  by  the  snails  ;  but  do  best  in  a  hilly  country, 
where  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  air  pure.  Thorough 
drainage  of  lowlands  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
them  safe  for  profitable  sheep  raising. 


The  disease  most  prevalent  among  sheep  in  the 
United  States  is  the  scab — a  disease  of  the  skin, 
caused  by  three  different  species  of  parasites,  or  living 
beings,  which  burrow  into  the  skin  or  live  on  the  out- 
side among  the  scabs  they  create  by  their  biting  aud 
the  sheep's  rubbing  to  rid  themselves  of  their  tor- 
mentors. 

The  minute  beings  belong  to  the  same  family  that 
includes  the  itch  mite  of  the  human  family.  One 
species  attack  the  head  of  the  sheep,  another  the  body, 
and  the  third  the  feet.  In  form  they  resemble  the 
spider,  and  when  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  can 
be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye.  Each  female  lays 
about  ten  eggs  at  a  time,  which,  in  fifteen  days  from 
the  date  of  their  deposit  in  the  nest,  are  full  grown 
insects,  and  commence  the  propagation  of  another 
generation  of  sheep  tormentors. 

The  disease  is  curable  only  by  destroying  the  pests 
which  produce  it.  Dr.  Law's  prescription  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "Wash  With  soap  suds  to  remove  scabs  and 
crusts  ;  then  apply  thoroughly  with  a  brush,  oil  of  tar, 
1  oz. ;  whale  oil,  20  oz.  (or  i  lb.  each  of  tar  and  sul- 
phur), and  1  lb.  each  of  soap  and  alcohol." 

"For  sheep  with  heavy  fleeces,"  he  prescribes  a  bath 
or  dip  composed  as  follows  :  "Tobacco,  16  lbs.;  oil  of 
tar,  3  pints;  soda  ash,  20  lbs.;  soft  soap,  4  lbs.;  water, 
50  gallons.  Boil  the  tobacco  and  dissolve  the  other 
agents  in  a  few  gallons  of  boiling  water ;  then  add 
water  to  make  up  the  50  gallons,  retaining  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  70  degrees.  This  will  suffice  for  fifty 
sheep.  Each  sheep  is  kept  in  the  bath  three  minutes, 
two  men  meanwhile  breaking  up  the  scabs  and  work- 
ing the  liquid  into  all  parts  of  the  skin.  When  taken 
out,  the  sheep  is  laid  on  a  sloping  drainer  and  the 
liquid  squeezed  out  of  the  wool  and  allowed  to  flow 
back  into  the  bath.  A  second  and  even  a  third  bath 
may  be  necessary  in  inveterate  cases.  For  newly  shorn 
sheep,  oily  applications  are  better,  being  less  liable  to 
be  washed  off  by  rains.  One  part  of  the  oil  of  tar  to 
40  parts  of  castor  oil,  or  lard,  will  usually  suffice,  but 
sulphur  may  be  added  if  desired." 

J.   W.  Ixgham. 

[The  Tobacco  Sheep  Dip  made  aud  sold  by  Laidlaw, 
Mackill  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  one  of  the  best  Dips 
made  for  scab  and  other  insect  pests  of  shnep  and 
cattle.— Ed.] 


The  pig  has  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  produce 
a  greater  weight  of  meat  and  in  a  shorter  time  from  a 
certain  quantity  of  food  than  any  ol  our  other  farm 
animals.  As  illustrative  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  while  a  well  fed.  comfortably  quartered  pig  will 
increase  in  weight  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  every 
five  or  six  poundsot  dry  food  which  it  consumes,  an  ox 
requires  to  consume  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen 
pounds  of  dry  food  (depending  on  the  material  used) 
in  order  to  produce  the  same  weight  of  meat. 
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BUTTER  FOR  THE  PARIS   EXPOSITION. 
Editor  Southern  Planter: 

The  writer  found  out  that  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture  at  Washington  was  trying  to  have  the  dairy 
interests  of  the  United  States  represented  at  the  Palis 
Exposition,  and  so  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  con 
trihution  in  the  way  of  a  package  of  butter. 

About  September  1st,  a  tub  was  forwarded  to  the 
Department  at  New  York,  containing  twenty  pounds. 
with  a  sample  of  same  make  for  examination  in  New 
York.  Mr.  R.  O.  Piersou,  in  charge  ol  the  Dairy  Divi 
sion,  in  the  absence  of  bis  chief  at  Paris,  reported  the 
coudition  of  the  butter  in  New  York  as  indicated  by 
the  sample  accompanying  the  package  as  perfect,  ex 
cept  flavor,  and  scored  95. 

How  Made. 

The  cream  was  separated  to  about  40  per  cent,  fat, 
cooled  from  the  separator  from  about  85°  P.  to  about 
38°  F  ,  by  using  a  Champion  cooler  filled  with  ice  and 
water,  which  was  kept  constantly  stirred,  while  the 
cream  was  running  over  it. 

The  cream  was  then  pasteurized  by  heating  to  about 
155°  F..  holding  about  twenty  minutes,  and  cooling  as 
quickly  as  possible— first  with  spring  water  to  about 
70°  F.,  then  with  ice  water  to  60°.  A  starter  was  then 
added,  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cream, 
which  was  prepared  from  Hansen's  Lactic  Ferment. 
The  cream  was  held  as  nearly  as  possible  at  60°  F. 
while  ripening,  and  in  about  eighteen  hours  was  found 
to  have  ripened  sufficiently,  it  having  a  nice,  clean, 
acid  flavor  at  that  time,  and  being  considerably  thick 
ened  up,  due  to  the  action  of  the  lactic  acid  developed 
on  the  casein. 

The  cream  was  then  at  once  chilled  to  about  45°  F., 
and  held  at  that  temperature  for  several  hours  before 
churning.  The  churn  was  prepared  by  first  scalding, 
then  cooling,  first  with  spring  water  at  about  00°  F.  to 
70°  F.,  afterwards  with  ice  and  water,  so  as  to  thor 
oughly  cool  the  sides  of  the  churn,  which  was  of  the 
square  box  type.  The  cream  was  then  put  into  the 
churn,  no  color  being  used,  and  the  churn  started. 
The  churning  was  continued  for  about  forty  minutes, 
when  the  butter  granules  were  large  enough  to  stop 
the  churning,  temperature  being  about  53°  F.  at  finish. 
The  grannies  were  nearly  one-fourth  the  size  of  wheat 
grains  when  the  butter  was  taken  from  the  churn.  The 
butter  was  washed  three  tioies  with  water  about  50°F., 
and  something  more  water  than  there  was  buttermilk. 
After  allowing  the  water  to  drain  from  the  butter  in 
the  churn  for  about  half  an  hour,  it  was  taken  from 
the  churn  and  put  on  the  butter  worker.  It  was  salted 
at  the  rate  of  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the 
pound— a  little  low  for  our  markets,  but  was  what  was 
wanted  by  the  Depaitment. 


It  was  worked  about  five  revolutions  of  the  hutter- 
worker  and  put  into  the  refrigerator  to  allow  the  salt 
to  become  dissolved,  and  alter  about  six  hours  it  was 
taken  from  the  refrigerator  and  worked  to  a  fiuish, 
about  ten  revolutions  of  the  butter  worker.  By  woik- 
ing  twice  it  is  not  necessary  to  work  so  much,  and 
there  is  less  danger  ou  rhat  account  of  injury  to  the 
grain  of  the  butter.  It  was  then  packed  in  a  twenty- 
pound  tub.  which  was  lined  on  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  parchment  paper,  aud  ou  top  with  cloth  circle, 
over  which  a  thin  paste  of  salt  and  water  was  put,  just 
enough  to  cover-  the  butter  pretty  thoroughly.  The 
tub  was  then  nailed  up,  covered  with  a  special  burlap 
covering,  and  put  into  a  box  for  further  protection, 
and  expressed  by  night  train  to  New  York  city  for 
shipment. 

The  writer  was  fully  aware  that  the  weak  point  in 
this  butter  was  flavor  ;  not  that  its  flavor  was  in  any 
way  off,  but  it  lacked  flavor  ;  what  it  had  was  very 
sweet  aud  nice.  The  package  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal  at  Paris. 

lhe  writer  would  like  to  acknowledge  valuable  ser- 
vices lender ed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Chrisman,  a  student  who 
has  been  pursuing  dairy  work  specially  for  the  last  six 
or  eight  months. 

V.  P.  I.  Creamery,  Wl.   D.   SAUNDERS. 

Exp't  Station,  Blackxburff,  Va. 


SALES  OF  SHORT-HORNS  AND    HEREFORDS. 

The  prices  paid  at  Kansas  City  during  the  past 
month  for  Short  h  rus  and  Herefords  indicate  no 
abatement  in  the  demand  for  cattle  of  these  breeds. 
Moreover,  values  were  strongly  held  on  top  stuff,  aud 
a  sensational  price  was  paid  for  a  sensational  animal. 
Mr.  Frank  Liock feller  bid  $5  050  for  the  yearling  Here- 
ford bull  Columbus  17th,  half  brother  to  Dale,  bred 
and  fitted  by  Mr.  Benton  Gabbert.  A  number  of 
times  the  $1,000  notch  was  reached  During  the  seven 
days'  sales— three  devoted  to  Short  horns  and  four  to 
Hereford*— 329  head  brought  an  average  of  $318  91. 
The  144  Shorthorns  averaged  $310  90  ;  the  L85  Here- 
fords  averaged  $320.46.  The  47  Short  horn  bulls  av- 
er 'aged  $305  64  ;  the  97  Short  horn  females  averaged 
8322  37.  The  98  Hereford  bulls  averaged  $339  69  ; 
the  87  Hereford  females  averaged  $298. 79.  The  Here- 
ford average  is  about  .*2  per  head  higher  than  at  the 
association  sale  at  Kansas  City  last  year. 

The  new  sale  pavilion  was  crowded  at  all  times. 
Bidding  on  the  best  lots  was  lively,  aud  the  cattle  were 
widely  distributed.  Altogether,  results  were  very  sat- 
isfactory. As  is  usual  in  such  sales  some  cattle  sold 
below  the  value  fixed  on  them  by  their  owners,  some 
even  below  the  private  bids  that,  had  been  made  for 
them  at  home  ;  but  values  held  strong  throughout  and 
tire  general  results  must  be  characterized  as  highly 
gratifying.  These  sales  were  under  the  auspices  re- 
spectively of  the  American  Short  horn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation.— Breeders'  Gazette. 
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FATTENING   STEERS   WITHOUT  HOGS. 

February  13.  1900.  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  began  fattening  eighty  hea<l  of  steeis  to  test 
the  value  of  several  different  methods  of  preparing 
feed  for  steers  where,  on  account  of  cholera,  hogs 
could  not  be  used  to  follow  and  save  the  droppings. 
The  steers  were  divided  into  four  lots  of  twenty  each. 
Lot  one  was  fed  shelled  corn  and  whole  alfalfa  hay.  lot 
two  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa  hay  cut  in  iuch  lengths. 
lot  three  corn  meal  and  whole  alfalfa  hay,  and  lot  four 
corn  meal  and  alfalfa  hay  cut  iu  inch  lengths.  With  all 
lots  the  hay  was  thrown  in  the  bottom  of  the  grain 
boxes,  the  grain  placed  upon  the  hay,  and  the  two 
carefully  mixed.  Salt  and  water  were  kept  before  the 
steers  all  the  time. 

The  average  weight  of  the  eighty  head  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  experiment  was  1.036  lbs.  per  steer. 
The  steers  were  fed  116  da>s  and  were  then  ready  for 
market,  averaging  1,307  lbs.  each — an  average  gain  of 
271  lbs.  each,  or  an  average  daily  gaiu  of  2  34  lbs.  per 
steer. 

The  steers  required  an  average  of  747  lbs.  of  grain 
and  3S5  lbs.  of  hay  for  each  100  lbs.  of  gain.  Tnis  is 
mnch  below  the  average  amount  of  teed  required  to 
make  100  lbs   of  gain. 

The  steers  ate  an  average  each  of  19.4  lbs.  of  grain 
a  day  This  is  a  low  amount  of  feed  for  the  gaiu 
made. 

The  gains  for  the  whole  feeding  period  are  as  fol 
lows: 

tfeer. 

Shelled' corn,  whole  hay    262  lbs. 

Shelled  corn,  cut  hay.  257  lbs. 

Corn  meal,  whole  hay  273  lbs. 

Corn  meal,  cut.  hay.    293  lbs. 

Average  gain  of  steers  fed  shelled  corn.  260  lbs 
each.  Average  gain  of  steeis  fed  corn  meal,  283  lbs. 
each.  This  shows  a  train  of  8.8  per  cent,  from  grird 
ing.  The  steers  fed  shelled  corn  required  an  average 
of  780  lbs.  of  grain  to  make  100  lbs.  of  gain,  while 
those  fed  corn-meal  required  au  average  of  718  lbs.  of 
grain  for  100  lbs.  of  gain. 

But  little  was  saved  in  cutting  the  hay.  the  average 
gain  of  the  steers  fed  whole  hay  being  286  lbs.  each 
and  those  fed  hav  cut  27.5  lbs.  each — a  gain  of  2  6  per 
cent,  from  cut  ing. 

There  is  a  shonage  of  both  grain  and  roughage  iu 
Kansas  this  year,  and  every  feeder  should  get  the 
most  possible  out  of  his  feed.  One  experiment  does 
not  settle  anv  question  in  feeding,  but  may  indicate 
what  is  probable.  The  results  obtained  in  thisexperi 
ment  seem  to  indicate  that  feeders  can  get  cousider 
ably  more  gains  from  their  feed  by  mixing  the  grain 
and  hay,  as  considerably  less  than  the  usual  amount 
of  grain  was  required  in  this  feeding  to  make  100  lbs. 
of  gain  Our  explanation  is.  that  where  grain  is  fed 
alone  much  of  it  is  not  brought  back  to  the  mouth 
again,  while  if  the  grain  is  mixed  with  hay,  all  of  it 
gets  the  benefit  of  thorough  m  Stication  in  the  cud. 
There  is  less  difficulty  from  scouring  where  grain  and 
hay  are  fed  together. 

The  steers  were  sent  to  the  Armour  Packing  Co.. 
Kansas  City,  for  slaughter  test",  and  their  report  is  as 
ollows  :  "The  cattle  dressed  out  59  3  per  cent,  of  live 
weight,  the  yield  of  fat  6.7  per  ceut.     The  carcasses 


cut  bri.hf,  were  of  good  color  on  the  outside  and 
made  good,  clean,  bright  looking,  well-covered  beef. 
Our  bay  era  consider  that  giwiud  corn  and  alfalfa  is 
the  best  lend  for  cattle.-' 

The  eighty  head  made  •.  i  average  gun  of  7.5  lbs. 
for  each  bushel  of  food  eaten,  and  ate  28.8  lbs.  of  hay 
with  each  bushel  of  grain. 

The  gaiu  from  the  different  methods  of  feeding  was 
as  follows : 

Gain 
grain  (50  lbs). 

Shelled  corn    whole  hav 7  1  lbs. 

Shelled  corn,  cut  hay 7  3  lbs. 

Corn  meal,  whole  hay 7.4  lbs. 

Corn  meal,  cut  hay..      8  2  lbs. 

Experiment  Station,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


ALFALFA,  SOY  BEANS  AND  SKIH  MILK  AS 
FEEDS  FOR  HOGS. 

A  good  average  daily  gain,  to  put  it  in  round  num- 
bers, for  a  hug  weighing  from  125  to  225  pouuds.  fed 
corn  or  kafiir  alone,  is  a  pound  a  day.  Wheu  alfalfa 
is  added,  one  and  one  half  pounds  per  day  is  a  fair 
gain,  or  two  to  two  and  one  half  pounds  are  put  on 
very  readily  wheu  soy  bean  or  skim  milk  is  fed  in 
addition  to  kaftir  corn.  These  acts  are  appreciated 
by  those  who  know  that  such  feeds  as  alfalfa,  soy 
beans,  etc..  tend  to  produce  more  lean  meat,  insure 
a  rapid  growth  in  young  pigs  that  would  not  do  well 
on  corn  alone,  and  that  these  are  the  cries  of  the  hog 
market — young  hogs  and  less  lard.  The  American 
hog  takes  a  back  seat  in  the  E  iglish  market  when 
the  Danish  and  Canadian  hog  is  there.  The  Dane 
feeds  his  pigs  skim  milk  and  barley.  The  Canadian 
feeds  corn  to  some  extent,  but  largely  peas  and 
beans.  The  Dane  gets  a  third  more  for  his  bacon 
than  we  do,  and  the  Canadian  receives  from  one  half 
to  two  dollars  per  hundred  mote  live  weight  tor  his 
pea  and  bean  fed  hogs  than  we  do  for  our  corn  fed 
stuff.  However,  we  may  make  more  mone>  in  the 
transaction  than  either  the  Dane  or  the  Canadian, 
but  our  experiments  show  that  it  will  pay  to  imitate 
them  to  some  extent.  We  Americans  should  appre- 
ciate good  le  u  bacon  as  well  as  the  Englishmen,  but 
as  long  as  we  continue  to  feed  coin  alone  we  will  not 
solve  the  problem  Pat  was  alter  when  feeding  his 
pig  for  streaky  bacou  for  his  own  use.  He  fed  the 
pig  well  one  week,  and  rhe  next  he  did  not  feed  it  at 
all  and  when  asked  why  he  did  so,  respouded  :  "Sure 
and  I  want  a  streak  of  lean  and  a  streak  of  fat  all 
the  way  through.''  The  lean  producing  element  is 
not  iu  corn— J.  G.  Haney,  in  Brent  r's  Gazette. 


Gaited  Saddle  Mare. 

A  subscriber  asks  where  he  had  better  advertise  to 
secure  a  gaited  saddle  mate. 

An  advertisement  inserted  in  the  Kentucky  Live 
Stork  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky.,  or  Turf,  Field  and  Farm, 
New  York,  would  be  likely  to  bring  replies. — Ed. 
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The   Poultry  Yard. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

We  are  almost  daily  in  receipt  of  letters  asking  us 
to  tell  people  why  their  hens  don't  lay  in  a  mild  open 
fall  like  we  are  having.  Ir  is  a  difficult  matter  for  us 
to  reply  to  these  questions  when  we  know  nothing  of 
the  conditions  of  the  hens  themselves  or  of  their  Bar 
roundings.  We  can  tell  farmers  what  are  the  condi 
tions  necessary  to  egg  laying  in  the  fall,  and  it  must 
then  rest  with  them  to  see  that  these  conditions  are 
complied  with.  Ooe  of  the  first  requisites  for  egg 
laying  is  that  the  fowls  themselves  must  be,  if  pullets, 
sufficiently  matured  to  be  layers.  This  is  not  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  age,  as  some  breeds  mature  much 
earlier  than  others.  The  small  light  breeds,  like  the 
Leghorns,  will  mature  a  mouth  at  least  earlier  than 
the  large  heavy  breeds,  like  Brahmas  or  Cochins. 
Few  pullets  of  any  breed  are  sufficiently  matured  to 
lay  before  they  are  five  months  old,  and  sis  months  is 
more  generally  required  to  be  reached.  If  the  pullets, 
therefore,  wei  e  not  hatched  early,  so  as  to  be  now  of  this 
age,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  la.\.  An 
other  thing  required  is  that  they  shall  not  only  be  old 
enough  but  also  be  well  grown  and  full  of  life  and 
vigor,  but  not  fat.  Too  often  the  abundance  of  corn 
about  in  harvest  time  causes  the  birds  to  become  too 
fat.  If  the  hens  are  more  than  year  old  birds  then 
they  must  not  only  be  fully  through  the  moult  but 
have  had  sufficient  time  since  completing  the  moult 
to  recuperate  their  strength  and  vigor.  The  work  of 
growing  a  new  coat  of  feathers  is  one  of  an  exhausting 
character  and  largely  reduces  the  vitality  of  the  birds. 
They,  too,  must  not  be  fat  or  they  will  not  lay.  Proba 
bly  the  most  common  cause  for  non  laying,  if  tin-  pal- 
lets are  mature  enough  and  the  hens  well  over  the 
moult  is  improper  feeding  and  housing  Feeding 
corn  alone  is  too  often  the  rule  on  the  farm.  Now 
corn,  whilst  an  excellent  feed  for  making  f^t,  is  not  a 
good  egg  producing  food.  To  make  eggs  the  hens 
must  have  animal  food;  that  is  to  say,  food  rich  in 
protein.  Meat  scraps  and  green  bones  with  olovei 
pasture  or  clover  hay  and  wheat  and  corn  mixed  will 
make  heus  lay  In- fore  any  other  diet,  if  all  other  con 
ditiois  are  favorable.  This  matter  has  been  settled  by 
numerous  experiments  made  of  which  we  have  re- 
ported several,  aud  in  every  case  the  birds  fed  green 
bone  began  laying  much  earlier  than  those  fed  any 
other  rations.  This  meat  aud  bone  ration  should  be 
fed  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  per  hen  every  other  day. 
If  you  are  so  placed  that  you  cannot  get  green  bone 
and  meat  scraps  then  feed  dry  bone  and  meat  meal  in 
the  place.  Cow  peas  ami  soj  t  beans  make  the  nearest 
substitute  for  bone  and  meat  Scraps,  and  are  excellent 


feeds.  See  also  that  the  house  in  which  the  hens  roost 
is  dry  and  free  from  cold  drafts,  and  that  the  fowls  are 
kept  active.  Do  not  throw  down  the  grain  feed  in  a 
heap  or  feed  it  in  a  trough,  but  scatter  in  leaves  or 
straw  and  litter  and  make  the  hens  work  for  it.  When 
the  weather  becomes  cold  feed  a  warm  mash  of  bran 
and  corn  meal  first  thing  in  the  morning,  mixing  with 
this  the  meat  scraps  and  bone  meal. 


CLOVER  AND  CORN. 

Clover  as  a  flesh  former,  an  albumen  producer  and 
a  lime  su  plier.  is  one  of  the  best  articles  of  food,  yet 
inexpensive  to  the  farmer.  While  it  is  said  half  a  ton 
of  corn  produces  less  than  a  pound  of  lime,  white 
clover  contains  thirty  times  as  much,  aud  red  clover 
twenty  eight.  Its  introduction  as  an  article  of  food 
has  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  keeping,  and  at  the 
same  time  largely  increased  the  egg  production  of  the 
flock.  The  great  trouble  has  been  that  we  have  fed 
hens,  from  sheer  force  of  habit,  in  the  most  expen- 
sive manner  possible.  The  economy  of  feeding  is  just 
opening  the  eyes  of  breeders  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
business. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  clover  hay.  every 
one  must  consult  his  own  circumstances  and  conven- 
iences, still,  we  venture  the  opinion  that  there  are 
but  few  poultry  tueu  who  cannot  procure  a  half  ion  of 
clover  hay  for  the,  purpose  mentioned.  Throughout 
nearly  all  sections  of  the  country  the  second  crop  is 
seemed  in  September,  and  in  most  years  is  abundant. 
It  is  better  furnished  with  leaves,  has  less  stalks,  and 
properly  dried,  will  make  just  the  green  food  required 
by  fowls. 

Throughout  the  great  West  and  South  corn  is  so 
cheap,  so  convenient,  and  so  fattening  that  it  naturally 
leads  the  breeder  to  use  it,  little  thinking  that  while 
it  fattens,  it  fails  to  stimulate  eg;;  production.  Fowls 
having  large  range  in  win  eriu  the  sections  of  country 
named,  find  a  great  amount  of  other  food,  also  such 
materials  as  nature  demands  to  m.ike  op  the  variety 
which  goes  to  building  up  the  body  aud  furnishing 
the  egg  organs  with  the  ingredients  for  forming  eggs. 
This  leads  the  casual  observer  to  tne  conclusion  that 
corn  is  as  good  as  any  other  grain.  Whereas,  if  his 
fowls  were  closely  confined,  as  is  ofren  necessary  with 
the  regular  and  careful  breeder,  or  when  the  long, 
steady  cold  weather  makes  confinement  imperative, 
he  would  soon  learn  that  a  strictly  corn  diet  would 
retard  and  suspend  egg  production. 

lu  this  connection,  let  us  again  remark  that  the 
profit  through  winter  eggs  is  derived  by  secur- 
ing early  pallets' to  do  the  laying  Such  pallets  as 
have  matured  sufficiently  10  begin  laying  in  the  fall, 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  ii  fed  properly  and 
not  suffered  to  become  too  fat,  will  lay  throughout  the 
winter  season. —  Fanciers'  Gazette. 


Mention   the   Planter  when  corresponding  with  ad- 
vertisers. 
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PRACTICAL  ESSENTIALS  IN  SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY   RAISING. 

When  the  Jersey  cattle  fever  first  became  epidemic 
in  this  country  the  rage  was  all  for  "  solid  color."  A 
cow  that  would  bring  fifteen  hundred  dollars  if  pos 
8essed  of  a  solid  color  and  uther  required  "points," 
would  be  worth  no  more  than  a  hundred  or  so  if  she 
had  a  little  white  mixed  with  the  other  color  of  her 
hair.  This  condition  of  affaiis  prevailed  for  many 
years,  but  is  decidedlv  changed  at  the  present  day. 
Now  the  fancier  of  Jersey  cattle  is  more  concerned 
with  the  amount  of  butter  he  can  secure  from  his 
cows  than  with  any  other  feature  connected  with 
them.  He  still  tries  to  get  a  solid  colored  animal  if  he 
can,  and  one  that  excels  in  o! her  desired  character 
istics,  but  the  yield  of  batter  is  the  paramount  interest 
in  his  breeding.  He  has  made  it  one  of  the  "fancy 
points"  of  his  work.  The  millionaire  breeder  of  Jer 
Beys  is  not  anxious  to  secure  an  added  yield  of  butter 
because  he  will  thereby  get  more  money  from  his 
herd,  but  he  is  after  the  satisfaction  of  securing  a 
greater  and  still  greater  yield  of  butter  by  judicious 
breeding.  To  breed  a  Jersey  cow  that  shall  make  a 
yearly  test  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  butter  in  oue 
year  is  an  honor  eagerly  Bought  by  meu  to  whom 
the  value  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  butter  is  of  do 
moment  whatever.  It  is  the  incentive  of  securing 
greater  production  than  others  can  secure  that  urges 
on  their  efforts,  and  the  result  is  greatly  increased 
value  in  the  race  of  Jersey  cattle. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  interest  could  well  be 
applied  to  poultry  breeding.  I  have  always  contended 
that  there  need  be  no  antagonism  between  the  fancy 
and  the  practical  in  poultry  culture,  anil  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  still.  1  believe  that  the  beautifully 
formed  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Wyandotte,  from  a  fancier's 
standpoint,  is  the  most  profitable  bird  from  the  market 
poultrymau's  standpoint.  The  Leghorn  of  the  most 
characteristic,  sprightly  shape  is  the  bird  that  will 
make  the  egg  basket  overflow  the  quickest.  Tin-  fan 
cier  has  made  our  poultry  what  it  is  to  day — a  steady 
impioveuieut,  both  in  the  fancy  and  practical  side,  to 
the  poultry  of  the  past.  But  this  has  come  about,  not 
so  much  because  the  fancier  cared  particularly 
whether  the  practical  side  were  benefited  or  not,  but 
because,  as  1  have  said,  there  is  no  real  antagonism 
between  the  fancy  and  the  practical,  so  that  in  aiming 
for  excellence  in  fancy  points,  the  practical  side  has 
been  added  to. 

But  when  it  comes  to  increased  egg  production,  a 
distinct  effort  must  be  made  outside  of  mating  for 
fancy  points.  There  must  be  a  mating  here  for  larger 
results  just  as  there  is  a  mating  for  larger  results 
in  the  dairy  world,  and  it  can  be  dene  while  at- 
tending carefully  to  standard  points.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  striving  to  reach  a  large  egg  yield 
ought  to  give  an  added  ze-t  to  the  fancier's  woik.  He 
will  have  all  the  pleasure  that  he  has  ever  had  in 
breeding  for  points,  and  in  addition  can  have  the  same 
keen  satisfaction  that  a  Jersey  breeder  experiences  in 
breeding  so  skillfully  as  to  secure  large  production. 
The  Jersey  cow  that  ha*  made  fourteen  pounds  of 
butter  in  one  week  is  called  a  ••tested"  cow,  and  she 
and  her  descendants  thus  acquire  distinction  above 
their  fellows.  Why  may  we  not  set  the  "  te-ted  " 
mark  for  the  hen  at  two  hundred  eggs  per  annum  ! 


All  credit  to  the  fancier  for  what  he  has  done  for 
American  poultry — he  has  made  it  what  it  is.  It  now 
remains  for  him  to  put  another  element  of  great 
value  into  his  work  by  increasing  the  egg-production 
of  the  fine  specimens  he  sends  out,  and  in  the  case  of 
some  varieties,  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  egg.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  points  ought  to  appeal  to  a 
thorough  fancier  spirit.  Breeding  for  them  requires 
skill,  judgment  and  patience,  and  these  give  zest  to  the 
fancier's  work.  —Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 


CHICKENS  vs.  HOGS. 


Orchardists  generally  claim  that  the  hog  is  a  great 
insect  destroyer.  It  eats  the  fruit  that  prematurely 
drops  which  is  generally  considered  wormy.  Perhaps 
on  closer  examination  we  find  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  dropped  fruit  contains  no  worms.  While 
the  fruit  was  still  hanging  on  the  tiees  the  matured 
worms  escaped. 

Some  careful  observations  were  made  by  experiment 
stations  by  placing  several  bauds  around  the  truuksof 
trees.  They  tound  that  the  npper  bands  caught  about 
twice  as  many  worms  as  the  lower  ones.  This  indi- 
cates that  twice  as  many  worms  crawl  dowu  the  trunk 
as  up.  Chickei  s  in  an  orchard  eat  a  great  many 
worms  before  they  reach  their  hiding  place. 

Turkeys  are  recognized  as  grasshopper  extermina- 
tors. Chickens  have  a  reputation  for  scratching;  they 
do  not  perform  this  work  in  vain.  Their  object  is  to 
be  paid  for  their  daily  labor.  Their  inclination  is  not, 
to  destroy  the  crop,  as  we  often  imagine.  The  trouble 
is  the  old  heu  lacks  judgment  when,  where  and  how 
to  scratch.  Chickens  imagine  that  the  soil  is  every- 
where tilled  with  insects,  hence  they  dig  away  without 
any  respect  to  the  growing  crop. 

We  should  induce  the  chickens  in  the  fall  and  spring 
to  scratch  among  the  trees,  bushesand  vines.  In  ear 
1\  siuing  how  anxiously  they  turn  over  all  leaves  and 
rubbish.  In  many  instances,  they  do  a  perfect  job  of 
hoeing.  Not  only  do  they  eat  many  insects  tha"  do 
damaye  above  and  below  the  ground,  but  by  their 
continual  scratching  they  may  interfere  with  the  de- 
velopment ol  the  spores  of  fungous  diseases 

The  old  hen  is  worth  more  thau  a  hog  as  an  insect 
destroyer.  The  hen  is  considered  a  bigger  nuisance 
thau  she  really  is.  If  we  would  only  remember  that 
she  takes  the 'place  of  Paris  green  and  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  when  her  work  is  done  confine  her  safely 
as  we  store  away  the  Paiis  green,  then  she  would  no 
longer  be  considered  a  nuisance.  From  many  quarters 
the  complaint  comes  of  birds  decreasing  and  insects 
increasing.  We  can  partly  remedy  this  by  having  our 
plantations  so  arranged  that  at  stated  times  poultry 
can  occupy  certain  portions  of  our  ground. — A.  Shirer 
in  Nat.  Stockman,  Ohio. 


If  the  hens  stop  laying  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as 
is  not  unusual,  a  change  of  feed  for  a  few  days  will 
olteu  start  them  into  business  again.  Always,  and 
with  any  variety  of  hens,  vaiiety  in  feed  brings  the 
best  results.  Appetites  are  renewed  and  new  ele- 
ments supplied. 
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The    Horse. 


THE  ELLERSLIE  STUD,    1900. 

STALLION'S. 

1.  Imported  Charaxus  (1876),  bay  horse,  by  Distin, 
dam  Sappho,  l>v  Kingston. 

2.  Eon     1SS6),   by  EjIus,  dam  War  Song,  bv  War 
Dan*  e. 

3.  Imported    Fatherless   (1S90),    by  Isonomy,   dam 
OrphaD  Agnes,   by  Speculum. 

4.  Auras  (1895),   by  Eolus.   dam  Sample,   bv  imp. 
Eotherhill. 

5.  Aureus  (1S96).  by  Eolus,  dam  Sample,  bv  imp. 
Eotherhill. 

BBOOD    MARES 

1.  Tillie  Russell,   by   Scathelock,    dam   Daisy,    by 
Cracker. 

2.  Cerise,  by  imp.  Moccasin,  dam  Lizzie  Lucas,  by 
imp.  Australian. 

3.  Vigiliue,  by  Vigil,  dam  Ellen  Alice,  bv  Barnes 
Williams. 

4.  Luiy  Grace,  by  Romney,  dam  Grace  DarliDg,  by 
JoDesboro. 

5.  Rozeta.  by  Incommode,  dam  Mary  P..  by  Gil  toy. 

6.  Simple,  by  imp.  Rotherhill,  dam  Satilla,  by  imp. 
Buckden. 

7.  Guava.  by  imp   Eotheu,  dam  Revolt,  bv  Lexiug 
ton. 

8.  Mermaid,   by  imp.  St.  Blaise,  dam  Palmetto,  bv 
Virgil 

9.  Eonette,  by  imp.   Eothen,  dam  imp.  Castaguetf. 
by  Marsyas. 

10.  Little  Alice,  by  Lisbon,  dam  Flirtation,  by  imp. 
Glenelg. 

11.  Ora  Olive,  by  Buchanan,  dam  Mary  Louise,  bv 
Luke  Blackburn. 

12.  Guara.    by   Locohatchee,   dam   Guava,   by  imp. 
Eothen. 

13.  E  .la.  by  Eolus,  dam  Wai  Song,  by  War  Dance. 

14.  E  hie.  by  Eolus.  dam  Calista,   bv  imp.  Phaeton 

15.  Ada  Belle,  by  Eolus.  dam  Jennie  Belle,  bv  imp 
Hurrah. 

l(j.  Clash,  by  Eolus.  dam  Calash,  by  imp.  Phaeton. 

17.  Heluiwind.  by  Eolas,  dam  Helen,  bv  Alroy. 

18.  Xiuone,  by  Eolus   dam  Ninon,  by  War  Dance. 
151.   Geneiine.  by  E  >lus.  dam  Genere."  b\  Springbok. 

20.  Meta  Russell,  by  EjIus.  dam  Tillie  Russell,  by 
Scathelock. 

21.  Vigill.  by  Eolus,  dam  Vigiline.  by  Vigil. 

22.  Liz/.ie  H..   by  Eolus,  dam  Cerise,   by  imp.  Moo 
oasin, 

25.   Young  Grace,  by  Eolus,  dam  Grace  DarliDg,  by 
Joneshoro. 

24.  Merry  Maid,  bv  Eolus,  dam  Mermaid,  by  imp. 
St.  Blaise. 

25.  Niola,  by  Eolus,  dam  Nita   by  imp.  Billet. 

26.  Sanci,  by  EjIus.  dam  Sans  Souei,  by  imp.  Bon 
nie  Scotland. 

27.  E  tcene,  by  imp.  Charaxas,  dam  Eola,  l»v  Eolas. 

28.  Bolide,  by  imp  Charaxas,  dam  Eola,  Uy  Eolas 

29.  B  »tre.  by  imp.  Charaxas,  dam  Eolee,  !■•   Eolus. 

30.  Eona,  by  imp.  Charaxas,  dam  Eola   bj  Eolas. 

31.  Eonisse,  by  imp.  Charaxus,  dam  E  >la,  bj  Eolus. 

32.  Nino*,  by  imp.  Charaxus,  dam  Ninone,  by  Eolus. 


1   ira  Belle,  by  imp.  Charaxus,  dim  Ada  Belle, 
by  Eolus. 

34  Monrie,  by  imp.  Charaxas,  dam  Jennie  Keene, 
by  Eolus. 

35.  Ellerslie,  by  imp.  Charaxus,  dam  Eolee,  by 
Eolus. 

36.  Aurie,  by  Eolus  or  Eon,  dam  Sample,  by  imp. 
Rotherhill. 

37.  Eliza  Russell,  by  Eon,  dam  Tillie  Russell,  by 
Scatheloek. 

:;-.   Network,  by  Eon.  dam  Emette  by  imp.  Eithen. 

39.   Roselh,  by  Eou,  dam  Rozeta    by  Incommode. 

4o  Aurine,  br  Eon,  dam  Sample,  bv  imp.  Rother- 
hill. 

41.  Wimer  Cherry,  by  Eon,  dam  Cerise,  by  imp. 
Moccasin. 

42  Rosalina.  by  imp.  Masetto.  dam  Rosaline,  by 
Commodore. 

When  sending  us  the  foregoing  information,  Capt. 
Hancock  added,  ''Ellerslie  now  claims  the  sire  of  the 
fa^te-r  horse  Charentns.  for  l!  miles  in  the  woild,  and 
the  fastest  horse  (Fatherless)  for  1  -  miles  ever  run  in 
England,  whilst  no  one's  horse  was  ever  faster  or 
larger  than  Eon.''  This  is  a  good  re -ord  for  a  Vir- 
ginia stud. 

NOTES 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  prosressive  citi- 
zens of  the  thriving  city  of  Winston,  N.  C,  is  Mr. 
R.  J.  Reynolds,  the  founder  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing concern  known  as  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  whose  goods  are  known  all  over  the  East. 
Years  ago  Mr.  Reynolds  branched  out  as  a  breeder 
of  live  stock  and  founded  Skylaud  Farm,  a  nice  estate 
about  one  mile  ea>t  of  Winston,  where  at  different 
times  Mamie  Woods.  2:20.  one  of  the  sensational  two- 
vear  olds  of  her  day,  and  other  well  bred  trotters 
have  found  a  home.  For  some  years  the  German 
coach  stallion,  Young  Matador,  headed  the  stad,  and 
some  good  sp^cimeus  of  his  get  are  uow  owned  on  the 
pl  ice.  Fresh  from  Cornell  University.  Mr.  D.  J. 
Lybiook.  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  has  been  in- 
stalled as  the  head  of  affairs  at  Skyland.  and  from 
now  on  -cientific  methods  will  be  combined  with  prac- 
tical ideas  in  farming.  The  handsomest  animal  on 
the  place  is  a  large  bay  filly,  two  years  old,  by  Young 
Matador,  dam  by  a  son  ot  Woodbnrn  Hambletonian, 
second  dam  a  fine  combined  saddle  and  harness  mare. 
This  line  of  breeding  is  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Rej  nolds' 
ideas,  bnt  young  Lybrook  fancies  the  gaited  saddle 
horse,  aud  will  probably  secure  a  first  class  stallion  of 
that  breed  and  place  him  in  the  stud. 


Mr.  James  Co~,  of  the  Belgravia  Finn.  Mr.  Jackson, 
Va.,  has  gelded  the  sixteen  year-old  bay  horse,  Bel- 
view.  2:30i,  by  Belmont,  out  of  Lady  Simmons,  by 
Volunteer,  and  will  drive  him  on  the  road.  Tne  son 
of  Belmont  was  kept  iu  the  stud  for  a  number  ot  years 
at  Belgravia,  and  sired  some  good  colts.  Belview  is 
a  horse  of  good  appearance,    bold,   lofty  action  and 
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very  fast,  having  trialed  in  2:23 J,  driven  by  his  owner, 
who  is  an  amateur.  Kelly,  2:27,  the  fall  brother  to 
Expressive,  2:121,  by  Electioneer,  out  of  Esther,  thor 
onghbred  daughter  of  Express,  now  heads  the  Belgravia 
stud,  and  the  bay  stallion  is  a  prime  favorite  with  Mr. 
Cox.  But  few  of  Kelly's  colts  have  been  handled, 
but  they  are  all  good  gait  d  aud  show  speed.  The 
oldest  of  his  get  is  the  bay  gelding  McChesney,  who 
won  several  races  this  season,  and  paced  to  a  record 
of  2:19i,  which  does  not  indicate  his  speed  limit. 


Of  the  thoroughbred  sires  kept  for  service  in  Vir 
ginia,  whose  two  year  old  sons  and  daughters  have 
been  returned  winners  this  season  imp.  Cbaraxus  is 
credited  with  Col.  Padden,  Tootsie  Green  and  Gra 
cious  ;  Aloha  with  Robert  Waddell  aud  William  Ack  ; 
Blitzen  with  Light  Ball ;  Chorister  with  Annie  Thomp 
son  and  Dr.  Barlow,  and  Eon  with  Eouic. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Sauford,  the  owner  of  Woodley  Farm,  a 
fine  estate  of  over  500  acres,  near  Madison  Run,  Orange 
county,  spent  a  couple  ot  days  here  recently.  Mr. 
Sanford  was  one  of  the  officials  at  the  Deep  Run  Hunt 
Club  race  meeting.  Shorthorn,  Polled  Angus  and 
Jersey  cattle  aie  bred  at  Woodley  Farm,  which  was 
formerly  the  home  of  the  thoroughbred  stallion  Dan 
gerous,  by  Sensation,  while  numbers  of  fine  hunters. 
saddle  and  harness  horses  have  been  sold  from  there 
and  found  favor  on  the  prominent  markets  of  different 
sections.  Recent  sales  from  Woodley  include  a  grand 
looking  pair  of  coach  horses  purchased  by  Boston  par 
ties.  They  were  bay  geldings,  both  trotting  bred,  and 
while  of  large  size,  were  handy  and  able  to  show  con 
siderable  speed  at  the  trot. 


Dr.  L.  L  Staton.  of  the  Shiloh  Stud  Faun.  Tarboro, 
N.  C,  has  lost  by  death,  due  to  age  and  general  debil- 
ity, the  bay  stallion  Ben  Himyar,  toaled  in  1879,  and 
bred  by  Major  B.  G  Thomas,  Lexington  Kyv  Ben 
Himyar  was  a  full  brother  to  the  famous  sire  Himyar, 
by  Alarm,  out  of  the  noted  broodmare  Hira,  bv  Lex- 
ington. His  opportunities  as  a  sire  were  limited,  but 
he  got  May  Bird,  Aida,  Ben  Boy,  May  B  ,  and  others. 

Broad  Rock. 


Mr.  S.  B.  Atwell,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  owner  of  the 
bay  mare  Edna  Stevens,  2:26},  by  Esperanza,  out  of 
Lou  Graham,  by  Melville  Chief,  the  sire  of  Clipper, 
2:191,  is  well  pleased  with  her  performances  this  sea 
son.  She  won  three  races  aud  was  placed  in  others. 
Edna  Stevens  is  seven  years  old,  and  was  bred  by  Mr. 
L.  Banks  Holt,  of  the  Alamance  Farm,  Graham,  N.  C, 
who  owns  her  dam  Her  sire,  Esperanza,  the  son  of 
King  Wilkes  and  Englewood,  sister  to  Wedgewood, 
2:19.  was  purchased  as  a  two  year  old  by  Mr.  Junius 
H.  Harden,  at  ihe  Allen  Farm,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and 
brought  to  Graham,  where  he  was  kept  in  the  stud  for 
several  seasons  and  then  sold  to  other  pai  ties,  and  has 
since  been  gelded. 


GOT  RID  OF   THE  WHIIE   HAIR. 

Some  time  last  year  I  wrote  to  The  Gazette  inquiring 
if  any  way  was  known  to  remove  white  hair  on  horses, 
caused  by  harness  or  saddle  gall.  Answer  was  that 
there  was  no  way  known  except  to  cut  out  the  white 
spot.  We  had  a  fine  mare  that  we  weie  working; 
both  of  her  shoulders  were  galled,  and  before  we  no 
ticed  it,  the  white  hair  had  come  out  on  a  spot  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  one's  hand  on  each  side.  When  I 
heard  that  no  remedy  was  known,  I  continued  ap- 
plying lard  and  axle  grease  while  I  worked  her. 
After  awhile  all  of  the  white  hair  came  off;  then  I 
turned  her  out.  continued  applying  the  grease,  and 
now  the  naturally  coloied  hair  has  grown  iu  and  no 
one  would  ever  know  t.hat  she  had  beeu  hurt.  I 
also  tried  it  with  success  on  a  saddle  mare.  I  do 
not  know  if  this  will  work  on  spots  of  long  standing, 
but  if  the  spots  are  attended  to  when  the  white  hair 
is  first  discovered  it  will  be  successful. — Wm  L.  Still, 
San  Luis,  Obispo  Co.,  Cal.,  in  Breeders'  Gazette. 


The  annual  fall  race  meeting  of  the  Deep  Run  Hunt 
Club  took  place  at  the  grounds  of  the  Club  on  Satur 
day.  November  17th,  and  was  well  attended.  Weather 
conditions  were  favorable,  and  clean  sport  of  the  ex- 
hilarating kind  were  f°atures  that  pleased  the  crowd. 
The  programme  was  made  up  of  three  races  on  the 
flat,  a  steeplechase,  and  concluded  with  a  high  jump 
ing  contest.  The  winners  were  King's  Pride,  Shotbelt 
and  Ajax,  while  Virgiuia  C.  won  the  jumping  contest 
over  17  entries.  Under  the  direction  of  Secretary  P. 
A  S.  Brine  affairs  worked  smoothly,  and  a  successful 
issue  was  the  result.  There  is  no  more  popular  or  bet 
ter  known  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  South  than 
the  Deep  Run  Hunt  Club,  whose  affairs  are  conducted 
on  a  broad,  liberal  basis,  and  it  has  the  support  and 
patronage  of  the  best  men  in  the  community. 


Major  George  Chrisman,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  James  B.  McComb  &  Brother, 
Somerset,  Va.,  to  be  handled,  the  handsome  young 
saddle  stallion  Montrose  Squirrel,  by  Montrose,  dam 
Romola,  by  Black  Squirrel.  Montrose  Squirrel  is  a 
very  promising  candidate  for  high  honors,  both  in  the 
show  ring  and  in  the  stud,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
is  much  thought  of  by  his  owner.  Major  Chrisman 
ranks  high  among  breeders  iu  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
and  has  purchased  and  brought  some  richly  bred 
horses  to  that  section. 


Walker  Morrill,  the  dead  son  of  Winthrop  Morrill, 
who  stood  for  a  number  of  seasons  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  was  represented  by  one  of  the  best  pei formers 
out  this  season  iu  his  daughter,  the  bay  mare  Lamp 
Girl,  2:09,  whose  dam  was  Bertie,  by  Signet,  2:27. 
Lamp  Girl  holds  the  record  for  Virginia  bred  trotters, 
having  this  season  displaced  the  bay  mare  Miss  Nel- 
son, 2:111,  by  Norfolk,  the  dead  son  of  Nutwood,  that 
formerly  stood  at  the  head  of  Whitby  Farm  when 
that  we'll  known  establishment  was  iu  its  prime. 

A  horse  alleged  to  be  thirty  nine  years  of  age  and  a 
son  of  Ethan  Allen  43,  was  recently  exposed  for  sale 
by  public  auction  in  New  England,  aud  being  said  to 
be  ftill  vigorous  iu  the  stud,  was  purchased  lor  $95.  • 

A  pair  of  Hackney  bred  carriage  horses  recently 
brought  $5,000  at  auction  in  England.  A  gentleman 
who  disposed  of  six  good  harness  performers  in  a  coun- 
try town  obtained  an  average  of  $1,430  for  the  lot, 
London  dealers  taking  the  three  best  priced  ones. 
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niscellaneous. 


SWEET  POTATOES  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  MARKET. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  exerting  himself  to  open  out  a  market  in  Europe 
for  the  sweet  potato.  We  grow  thousands  of  barrels 
in  the  South  for  which  we  want  a  better  market  than 
the  North  affords  us,  and  we  can  just  as  easily  grow  a 
crop  twice  or  three  times  as  large  if  only  we  '  new  where 
to  sell  them.  This  market  can,  we  believe,  be  made 
in  Europe  if  only  time  and  effort  be  giveu  to  educat 
ing  the  people  there.  At  first  the  outlook  will  not, 
we  believe,  be  very  encouraging.  The  eating  of  sweet 
potatoes  is  an  acquired  taste,  and  the  people  of  Europe 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  taste. 
This  should  be  given  them  by  making  numbers  of 
shipments  to  different  countries,  and  there  putting 
them  on  the  markets  at  low  prices  and  thus  tempt  the 
buyers.  The  Euglish  market  is  open  to  receive  these 
shipments  at  any  time,  but  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
a  tariff  bars  the  entry  of  the  roots  with  most  countries. 
Negotiations  should  be  entered  into  with  the  view  to 
getting  this  tariff  either  abolished  or  reduced.  Mr. 
Wilson  should  receive  the  support  of  Southern  farmers 
in  the  efforts  he  is  making.  It  means  money  for  them 
if  only  successful. 

OLEOMARGARINE. 

We  would  urge  farmers  iu  the  South  to  call  upon 
their  representatives  in  Congress  to  use  every  effort  iu 
their  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Grout  bill, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  as  butter,  and  thus  permit  dairymen  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  With  a  uuited  effort, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  bill  can  be  passed,  and  farmers 
will  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  the  measure 
fails  of  passing. 


DIVERSIFIED  FARHING  IN  SOUTMSIDE 
VIRGINIA. 

The  following  remarks  are  condensed  from  an  ad- 
dress made  by  Mr.  T.  O.  Sandy,  of  Burkeville,  Va., 
at  a  recent  Farmers'  Institute  at  Fanuville,  Va.  Mr. 
Sandy  is  a  very  successful  farmer  and  live  stock 
breeder  iu  Southside  Virginia,  and  speaks  from  prac 
(Hi  ki>v  d*o  obtained  in  the  daily  pursuit  of  his 
calling. 

After  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  farmers  meet 
ing  together  and  getting  rid  of  tin:  idea  that  each  of 
them   "kuew  it  all,"  he  went  on   to  derine  what   he 
called  "general  farming."     It  was  not  merely  raising 
tobacco,  or  cotton,  or  vegetables,  or  horses,  or  cattle, 


or  hogs,  but  it  was  the  following  of  a  number  of  these 
pursuits  and  the  conducting  of  the  whole  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  Southside  Virginia  was  especially  adapted 
for  such  a  system,  as  both  climate  aud  soil  favored  it. 
The  first  aim  of  every  farmer  should  be  to  improve 
his  farm,  and  the  only  proper  way  to  do  this  was  to 
put  onto  it  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  of  the  best  breeds 
adapted  to  the  section,  and  theu  to  see  that  these  ani- 
mals were  well  fed  with  proper  rations  to  develop 
their  capacity  for  making  milk,  butter,  beef,  mutton, 
lamb  and  pork.  The  keeping  of  live  stock  meant  the 
makiug  of  a  manure  heap,  aud  upon  the  manure 
heap  depends  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  This,  and  not 
bought  fertilizers,  ought  to  be  the  principal  reliance 
of  every  farmer. 

Another  important  matter  which  ought  to  receive 
attention  is  the  proper  fencing  aud  division  of  the 
farm  into  fields  of  a  convenient  size.  Without  this  it 
is  impossible  to  economically  work  the  farm  and 
utilize  the  diff'ereut  crops  iu  the  most  judicious  man 
ner.  The  crops  to  be  raised  should  be  mainly  cow- 
peas  aud  sorghum  cane  mixed,  for  green  and  dry 
long  feed  and  corn  for  ensilage.  A  silo  is  a  necessity 
for  the  running  of  such  a  farm,  but  it  need  not  in 
Southside  Virginia  be  a  costly  one.  He  had  built 
several  round  silos  at  very  small  cost.  The  walls 
were  simply  one  plank  in  thickness,  and  these  planks 
were  held  together  by  three  or  four  iron  bands.  These 
silos  kept  tin-  ensilage  iu  the  climate  of  Southside 
Virginia  as  well  as  the  most  costly  building.  Growing 
cow-peas  and  sorghum  cane  together  he  made  from 
five  to  seveu  tons  of  feed  to  the  acre,  whilst  from 
corn  grown  for  ensilage  he  made  from  twelve  to  twenty 
tons  to  the  acre.  Growing  as  many  acres  of  these 
crops  as  he  could  take  care  of  every  year,  he  was  able 
to  feed  a  large  herd  of  live  stock  and  thus  make 
luge  manure  heaps  with  which  to  carry  on  the  im- 
provement of  his  farm.  Hogs  he  kept  mainly  on 
green  crops,  and  found  them  very  profitable.  In  the 
spring  they  ran  on  clover,  or  clover  wheat  and  oats 
seeded  together,  say,  from  March  to  June.  From 
June  to  Angust  they  were  fed  green  coin;  from 
August  to  November  they  lived  on  cow- peas,  sorghum 
and  corn.  In  December  they  were  put  into  a  field  of 
artichokes  and  fed  there  until  spring  with  just  suffi- 
cient grain  to  keep  them  growing  along.  This  sys- 
tem of  feeding  gave  him  strong,  healthy  pigs  and 
cheaply  made  pork.  Practically,  the  only  cost  was 
the  labor  of  seeding  the  crops.  The  hogs  did  their 
own  harvesting.  He  thought  there  was  a  good  out- 
look lor  horses  if  the  type  called  for  by  the  market 
was   bred  ;  and   holding   this  view,  he  was  breeding 
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horses  to  a  limited  extent.  He  found  that  with  his 
variety  of  feed  crops  and  cutting  machinery  to  reduce 
them  to  chaff,  he  could  grow  horaes  at  a  very  small 
cost  and  largely  add  to  his  manure  heap.  He  regarded 
the  dairy  cow,  however,  as  the  animal  best  fitted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Southside  farmer.  For  dairy 
products  in  the  South  there  was  an  immense  demand, 
but  these  products  must  be  made  and  put  up  in  the 
best  shape  possible  in  order  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  Northern  and  Western  products.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  with  a  herd  of  cows  intended  for 
dairying,  is  to  test  their  capacity  with  a  Babcock 
tester  and  to  weed  out  and  sell  every  cow  that  does  not 
pay  for  her  board  and  leave  a  profit.  A  Southside 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  keep  cows  simply  for  fun  ;  he 
must  have  cows  that  will  keep  him.  A  purebred  bull 
is  the  next  necessity,  and  he  must  be  selected  from 
dairy  stock  of  known  capacity  to  produce  milk  and 
butter  and  power  to  impress  his  quality  on  the  cows. 
"With  such  an  animal  and  such  cows,  a  herd  can  be 
built  up  which  will  be  profitable  if  rightly  fed.  The 
farm  growing  the  crops  named  can  provide  a  ration 
which  will  be  complete  in  all  the  requisites  for  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  butter.  A  farm  growing  corn 
only  cannot  do  this.  To  his  dairy  herd  he  fed  corn 
ensilage,  which  cost  him  in  the  silo  from  75  to  80 
cents  a  ton,  and  cow  pea  and  sorghum  hay,  of  which 
he  made  from  five  to  eight  tons  to  the  acre.  From 
this  feed  he  got  excellent  results,  and  found  a  ready 
market  for  his  product,  which  he  sold  principally  in 
the  form  of  cream  in  the  large  cities.  He  guaranteed 
his  cream  to  contain  a  certain  percentage  of  butter  fat, 
and  with  the  separator  was  able  to  deliver  always 
what  he  guaranteed.  This  enabled  him  to  keep  his 
customers. 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Mr.  Sandy  touched  upon 
sheep  and  poultry  as  profitable  adjuncts  to  the  farm — 
advising  that  they  should  be  kept  in  such  numbers  as 
could  be  carefully  cared  for.  Nothing  should  be 
attempted  which  could  not  be  given  the  proper  atten- 
tion to  ensure  success ;  and  nothing  should  be  neg- 
lected which  would  or  could  enhance  the  fertility  of 
the  farm.     This  was  the  root  of  all  profit. 


TIDEWATER  (VA.,)  NOTES. 

Silos  and  Stock  Feeding. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

Peas  and  beans  (snaps)  green  from  the  field  are  be- 
ing sent  to  Northern  markets  every  day.  Yesterday 
(the  5th  Nov.),  I  saw  several  quite  large  shipments 
being  made.  These  shipments  will  continue  until  we 
have  a  frost  sufficiently  heavy  to  kill  the  tender  vines. 

The  only  frost  to  date  this  fall  was  on  the  ISth  day 


of  October,  at  which  date  the  temperature  registered 
48  degrees  at  the  Government  Signal  Service  Station 
in  this  city. 

We  are  looking  for  a  heavy  frost  to-night  (Nov. 
6th),  but  it  will  do  no  damage  except  to  the  young 
and  tender  candidates  for  divers  offices.  Some  young 
and  tender  congressional  sprouts  ;  and  some  half  dozen 
presidential  aspirants,  not  quite  so  young  and  tender, 
will  feel  to  night  as  though  the  frost  had  bit  them  ; 
but  if  Providence  will  kindly  spare  our  peas  and 
beans  two  weeks  longer  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of 
all  our  greens  at  a  good  price,  and  that  is  something 
we  cannot  do  with  our  surplus  crop  of  candidates  — 
can't  sell  them  not  even  for  greens. 

Speaking  of  frosts,  I  have  been  carefully  consult- 
ing the  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  I  find 
that  the  past  twelve  months,  or  rather  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  September  1st,  1900,  we  had  a  season 
of  seven  months  and  twenty  days  between  light  frosts, 
say  at  35  degrees  of  temperature.  And  I  note  that  the 
time  between  killing  frosts,  genuine  "knock  out" 
frosts,  was  nine  months  and  nineteen  days. 

One  can  see  by  these  figures  that  our  growing  season 
is  quite  long.  October,  just  past,  was  mild,  being  5 
degrees  per  day  warmer  than  the  average  October  for 
thirty  years.  The  rainfall  was  only  2.22  inches,  a 
lack  of  about  U  inches  in  rainfall.  The  soil  is  in 
good  shape,  however,  and  all  fall  work  is  well  up,  and 
the  winter  crops  of  kale  and  spinach  look  well,  and 
the  ground  is  being  prepared  for  cabbage,  to  be  set 
out  in  the  open  air  in  this  month  aud  the  month  of 
December. 

Several  of  the  people,  mainly  the  dairymen,  have 
silos.  These  are  all  filled  with  an  unusually  fine 
quality  of  silage  for  their  stock  this  winter.  At  least 
two  of  our  dairymen  are  using  the  round  silo.  One 
dairyman  reports  a  silo  holding  110  tons  which  cost  him 
$110.00,  which  is  $1.00  per  ton  as  a  cost  to  store  ensil- 
age, or,  if  the  silo  lasts  ten  years,  which  is  not  at  all 
unreasonable  to  expect,  it  will  cost  ten  cents  per  ton 
per  year  to  house  the  silage. 

I  have  gone  over  the  figures  carefully  with  one  of 
our  siloists,  and  I  find  that  the  maximum  cost  of  silage 
in  the  silo  is  very  close  to  the  $1.00  mark.  This  includes 
the  cost  to  grow,  and  the  cost  to  put  into  the  silo.  We 
think  that  this  price  is  very  low,  so  much  so  that  I 
doubt  if  it  may  be  duplicated.  And  these  figures  are 
based  upon  a  crop  of  only  ten  tons  of  green  silage 
corn  to  the  acre,  when  really  he  often  grows  as  high 
as  twenty  tons  to  the  acre. 

If  that  be  the  case,  and  if  a  good  class  of  silage  can  be 
put  into  silo  at  a  cost  of  $1.10  per  ton,  why  will  it  not 
pay  to  feed  silage  to  stock,  cattle  and  sheep.  Why 
will  it  not  pay  for  any  of  our  farmers  here,  or  else- 
where in  the  State,  to  put  up  silage  freely,  and  buy 
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and  feed  a  fe w  head  of  stock  each  year.  Stock  is 
what  i3  needed.  Stock  is  what  we  want,  and  stock 
is  what  we  mast  have  to  redeem  the  State  of  Virginia, 
agriculturally  speaking.  What  is  the  use  of  having 
all  out  of  doors  fenced  in  extensively  and  expensively 
for  stock  to  run  over,  and  get  a  meagre  living  from, 
when  twenty  tons  of  Bilage  can  be  raised  to  the  acre, 
and  stored  in  a  silo  at  a  cost,  all  told,  of  Si  10  pei  ton. 
What  is  the  use.  the  sense,  of  buying  Western  hay 
at  $12.00  to  $18.00  per  ton,  when  Bilage  can  be  made 
at  a  cost,  all  told,  of  SI  10  per  ton.  It  takes  souk 
'•gumption''  it  is  true  to  build  aud  till  the  silo  and 
grow  the  silage;  but  it  is  going  to  require  more 
''gumption"  to  get  the  $12.00  to  $18.00  per  ton  to 
gether  to  pay  for  the  hay. 

One  of  our  dairymen  has  discovered  a  "cute" 
trick.  He  plants  two  rows  of  corn,  quite  thickly  in 
the  row,  with  the  tows  the  regular  distance  apart,  .nd 
the  third  row  he  plants  to  cow  peas.  This  lets  in  tin- 
sun  and  air  to  the  corn,  and  then  he  cuts  the  corn  aud 
peas  together  and  runs  them  iuto  the  silo.  He  esti 
mates  that  for  each  acre  of  such  silage  he  has  at  least 
three  barrels  of  corn  fifteeu  bushels),  and  in  his  110 
ton  silo  just  filled,  he  has  at  least  250  bushels  of  cow 
peas.  This  will  make  a  good  feed  for  his  milk  stock, 
all  needed  in  addition  is  a  little  bran  or  ship  stuff  to 
even  up  the  ration  and  make  a  b  tter  flow  of  milk, 
and  the  milk  flow  is  essential,  because  that  means 
eight  cents  per  quart  on  this  market. 

One  of  our  dairymen  this  last  season  i  L900  has  sold 
nearly  SI, 600  worth  of  roasting  ears  from  his  splendid 
field  of  "Slant's  Prolific"  corn.  The  corn  followed 
other  crops  taken  fiom  thesa.'.e  land  the  same  seasou. 
Asked  how  many  acres  of  land  he  had,  he  replied, 
"  I  pay  taxes  on  only  100  acres  ;  but  I  grow  230  acres 
of  crops  each  year."  Being  curions  to  know  how  he 
succeeded  in  dodging  the  tax  collector,  he  explained, 
"I  grow  two  and  sometimes  three  crops  per  annum 
from  the  same  soil,  and  in  figuring  up  carefully  I  find, 
as  I  have  stated,  that  while  I  pay  rent  or  taxes  on  100 
acres  only,  I  harvest  230  acres  of  crops  each  year." 

Such  men  ;  such  management ;  and  such  farming 
will  pay.  Last  year  the  same  gentleman  raised  and 
sold  1,800  barrels  of  cabbage,  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  $3.00  per  barrel,  and  then  raised  between  ten  and 
twenty  tons  of  silage  corn  for  his  silo,  first  selling  off 
the  roasting  ears  from  the  corn. 

It  will  not  do  in  these  intensive  times  to  do  as  our 
grandfathers  did.  We  must  break  away  from  the 
methods  and  customs  aud  habits  of  our  grandfathers' 
days,  and  strike  an  entirely  new  gait. 

There  was  never  a  field  so  promising  as  that  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  for  improved  methods,  imple- 
ments, stock,  brains,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  the  best  field  for 
intensive  farming  that  the  sun  shines  upon.     It  has 


no  equal,  excepting  a  very  small  portion  of  Prance 
anil  England  In  many  respects  it  resembles  portions 
of  Englaud  very  much.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  see 
all  our  soil  cultivated  and  handled  with  English 
thoroughness.  Iutensive  farming,  the  hurdle,  root 
crops,  the  silo  everywhere.  Our  plows  will  go  deeper. 
The  subsoil  plow  will  go  still  deeper  ;  and  tile  drain- 
age deeper  still. 

There  are  at  least  two  good  farms  under  the  one  worn 
farm  on  top.  The  trouble  with  the  agricultural  South 
is  this  :  It  is  still  trying  to  cultivate  that  worn  farm 
on  top,  that  three  or  four  inches  of  soil  that  has  been 
robbed  of  its  fertility  long  ago.  The  Southern  farmei 
must  get  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  climb  to  a  higher 
shelf  in  his  theory  aud  practice. 

But  if  silage,  of  first  elass  quality  aud  unlimited  in 
quantity,  can  be  grown,  aud  snugly  and  safely  stored 
up  in  silos  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  to  $1.10  per  ton,  why 
will  it  not  pay  to  use  it  liberally,  and  feed  it  to  milk 
and  beef  stock  ;  to  the  calves  ;  to  the  sheep,  lambs 
and  goats  ;  to  the  mules ;  and,  in  a  limited  way,  to  the 
horses  ;  aud  even  to  the  chickens  ;  for  these  all  eat  it 
readily,  and  most,  of  them  eat  it  greedily. 

We  plead  earnestly  for  the  milk  cow ;  the  ewe 
lamb;  the  spring  pullet;  the  sow  pig;  the  Nannie 
goat,  with  which  our  State  may  be  agriculturally  re- 
deemed and  re  constructed.  We  cannot  make  head- 
way without  slock  on  the  farm.  We  must  have  more 
stock,  and  more  stock  crops,  less  fertilizer  and  less 
fertilizer  crops. 

Norfolk,  Va.  A.  Jeffeks. 


BELGIAN   MARES. 


The  Danger  in  Introducing  New  Species  of  Animals. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

I  notice  in  the  Planter  for  November  an  article  by 
Mr.  T.  L.  Kabler,  who  seems  much  incensed  because 
I  advise  the  Virginia  farmers  to  be  conservative  in 
their  acceptation  of  the  tales  concerning  the  "mort- 
gage lifting"  power  of  Belgiau  hares.  I  presume 
from  this  that  he  wishes  it  understood  that  he  en- 
dorses these  statements.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  of  Mr.  K.'s  pecuniary  success  with 
these  animals,  but  when  he  says  he  finds  them  more 
profitable  than  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  or  poultry,  I  must 
say  that  1  would  like  a  little  more  detailed  account  of 
this  financial  superiority. 

In  order  to  speak  so  positively,  I  infer  he  must  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  the  expenses  attached  to  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  all  his  stock,  and  I  think  the  read- 
ers of  the  Planter  will  join  me  in  begging  him  to  pub- 
lish his  yearly  balance  sheets,  so  that  we  may  know 
that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  follow  in  his 
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footsteps  along  the  road  to  affluence  by  discarding  all 
domestic  animals  except  such  as  are  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  furnishing  of  wearing  ap 
parel,  aud  the  supplying  of  the  table  ;  supplying  their 
places  with  these  never  to  be-too  much-lauded  Bel 
giau  hares. 

Mr.  Kabler  makes  a  rather  remarkable  statement 
when  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  wild  hare  (Lrpus 
sylvaticus),  "We  never  hear  of  any  injury  they 
do  to  the  crops,"  for  it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact 
that  when  they  become  plentiful,  as  they  sometimes 
do  in  certain  localities,  they  are  destructive  to  both 
the  garden  and  orchard  when  the  latter  is  a  young 
one,  aud  uurserymeu  regard  them  as  undesirable  resi 
dents  about  their  young  plantations.  I  am  also  in 
clined  to  think  he  is  mistaken  when  he  says  the  con 
ditions  of  the  rabbit  infested  portions  of  Australia 
are  so  entirely  dissimilar  to  our  own,  for  I  never  heard 
that  the.  rabbits  were  particularly  injurious  on  the 
deserts  of  Australia,  but  that  they  were  introduced 
into  the  settled  sectious  for  the  purpose  of  sport,  aud 
that  they  did  the  damage  there  by  consuming  the 
pasturage  intended  for  the  sheep  and  preying  upon  the 
fruit  trees  and  cultivated  lands.  They  have  not 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  stringent 
laws  are  enforced  to  prevent  their  introduction  into 
the  uninfested  portions. 

There  was  one  weak  point  in  my  comparison,  and 
that  Mr.  Kabler  ingeniously  overlooked — namely,  the 
absence  of  carnivorous  animals. 

The  Australian  Government  at  one  time  considered 
the  advisability  of  introducing  these,  and  some  cats 
and  other  small  carni  vora  were  turned  at  large.  These, 
in  some  parts,  have  become  quite  as  much  of  a  scourge 
as  the  rabbits  they  were  intended  to  destroy.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  my  former  article,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  ultimate  result  of  the  introduction  of  a 
new  species,  and  I  presume  the  Australians  saw  that 
the  large  carnivora  would  be  a  greater  evil  thau  the 
small,  and  concluded  to  let  a  bad  thing  be  from  fear 
of  ruakijg  it  worse.  I  believe  there  is  an  offer  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  will  suggest  a  means 
of  exterminating  the  rabbits. 

The  fauna  of  the  Paliearctic  region  seem  to  have 
reached  the  highe3t  development  in  their  means  of 
offeuce.  (I  use  the  word  "offence"  here  in  its  largest 
significance,  including  all  means  of  attack,  defence, 
speed,  intelligence,  prolificacy,  invisability,  climatic 
resistance,  age  of  reproduction,  etc.),  and  wheu  iutro 
duced  iuto  other  regions,  quickly  acclimatize  them 
selves  and  gradually  supplaut  the  esistiug  species ; 
but  in  gauging  their  destructive  capacity,  care  must 
be  taken  to  consider  the  region  from  which  they  come 
and  its  relation  to  the  region  into  which  they  go. 
-   I  have  no  data  relative  to  their  success  in  the  Ori- 


ental and  Ethiopian  regions  ;  and  in  both  these  cases 
the  climate  is  a  great  help  to  the  native  species  ;  but 
we  know  the  effect  of  their  introduction  into  the 
Australian,  in  the  ravages  of  the  rabbit  (Lepus  cunic- 
ulus),  the  stoat  (PutoHus  ermineim),  and  the  weasel 
(P.  nivalis);  and  in  the  Nearctic,  witness  the  English 
sparrow  (Passer  domesticus),  the  mongoose  (Herp/.sles 
mungo),  the  brown  rat  (Mus.  deurmanus),  and  the 
house  mouse  (Mus.  muscatus),  aud  as  the  affinity  of  the 
Neotropical  is  closest  to  the  Australian  or  rather  mid- 
way between  the  Australian  and  the  Nearctic,  we 
can  readily  imagine  the  effect  of  unwise  importations 
upon  that  zone. 

The  existing  fauna  of  these  regions  are  the  indica- 
tions by  which  we  estimate  the  relative  time  of  their 
separation  fiom  the  general  land  mass,  and  we  may 
safely  conclude  that,  taking  the  regions  in  the  follow- 
ing order  : 

Palrearctic, 
Nearctic, 
Oriental, 
Ethiopian, 
Neotropical,  and 
Australian, 
it  will  be  unsafe,  aside  from  extreme  change  of  tem- 
perature, to  introduce  a  wild  species  from  above  to 
below,  but  entirely  harmless,  so  far  as  propagation  of 
species  is  concerned,  to  make  introductions  from  be- 
low to  above,  the  conditions  being  modified  or  intensi- 
fied as  the  regions  approach  to  or  recede  from  one 
another. 

The  law  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  will  cause  a 
species  to  increase  and  exterminate  when  introduced 
into  a  region  where  the  existing  fauna  have  "  means 
of  offence"  inferior  to  the  fauna  of  the  region  from 
whence  it  came,  and  will  also  cause  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  same  species  when  introduced  into  a  region 
where  evolution  has  carried  the  fauna  to  a  higher 
state  of  development.  Herein  lies  the  danger  of  car- 
rying animals  from  Europe,  the  most  highly  developed 
portion  of  the  Palrearctic  zone,  to  any  other  part  of 
our  globe,  for,  like  the  genus  "Homo,"  when  trans- 
planted they  gradually  supplant  the  native  species, 
be  the  genus  what  it  may. 

Malhetcs  Co.,  Va.  Percival  Hioks. 


On  the  Arkansas  Valley  farmers  have  been  experi- 
menting with  cantaloupes  as  food  for  cattle.  Kesults 
are  stated  to  have  been  more  satisfactory.  It  appears 
that  the  farmers  were  unable  to  procure  suitable  help 
to  put  the  cantaloupes  in  crates  for  market,  so  they 
tried  feeding  them  to  cattle,  and  amazing  results  in 
flesh  and  fat  formed  came  about.  The  matter  was  laid 
before  Colorado  State  Veterinarian  Bock,  who  has 
taken  the  matter  up.  Perhaps  Colorado  cantaloupe- 
fed  beef  may  yet  become  as  famous  as  the  Colorado 
lambs. 
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THE  MU1UAL    FARMERS*  CLUB,   FREDERICK 
COUNTY.  VA. 

This  Club  met  at  Suunyside,  the  residence  of  Chas. 
E.  Clevenger  and  son,  November  10,  1900. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10:45. 

Roll  call  showed  the  following  members  absent : 
John  L.  Bond,  Dr.  T.  Y.  Brown,  Edward  W.  Lupton, 
and  Howell  M.  Bond.  Excuses  were  made  for  the  ab 
sence  of  John  L.  Bond  and  E.  W.  Lupton. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Criticism  on  the  firui  of  Lewis  Pidgeon  not  hauded 
in. 

The  following  members  were  then  appoiuted  to  con 
sider  and  report  questions  for  the  next  meeting  :  Wm. 

0.  Branson,  N.  W.  Solenberger,  and  Jonah  L.  Reese. 
L.  M.  Boyer  read  the  Club  Advertiser,  a  very  inter 

esting  paper,  which  brought  out  some  discussion  on 
fall  and  winter  plowing,  several  being  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  destroy  cut  worms  and  wire  worms. 

Under  the  head  of  unfinished  business  the  questions 
referred  to  E.  W.  Lupton  and  Dr.  Brown  were  con 
tinued. 

The  business  for  the  day  was  then  taken  up.  The 
first  question,  "Give  your  experience  in  feeding  cat- 
tle :  when  is  the  proper  time  to  commence  the  feed 
ing!  how  often  to  feed  each  day,  and  also  all  other 
particulars  necessary  to  success?"   was  answered  by 

1.  T.  Wood.  Mr.  Wood  considered  well  bred  cattle 
with  good  bone  and  broad  across  the  hips  to  be  one  of 
the  most  essential  points  to  success  ;  would  want  cat 
tie  in  good  condition,  and  commence  feeding  about 
the  middle  of  October.  While  there  is  still  some  grass, 
would  feed  twice  daily. 

The  subject  brought  out  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  the  kind  of  stock  to  feed,  and  the  feed  that  should 
be  used.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  corn 
was  all  that  was  necessary  when  ruunlng  on  grass ; 
but  when  feeding  without  grass,  mill  feed  should  be 
used  to  regulate  the  bowels  of  the  animal. 

Dinner  being  announced,  the  Club  adjourned  to  the 
dining  room,  where  the  hosts  had  prepared  an  excel- 
lent dinner. 

After  inspecting  the  farm  and  the  premises,  the 
meeting  was  again  called  to  order,  and  the  question, 
"Give  the  Club  your  idea  of  so  diversifying  farming 
as  to  make  it  more  profitable,"  which  was  referred  to 
D  W.  Branson,  was  continued  on  account  of  Mr. 
Branson  not  being  able  to  prepare  an  answer  for  this 
meeting. 

Lewis  Pidgeon  answered  the  question,  "  Would  not 
farmers  keeping  a  half  dozen  or  more  milch  cows  profit 
by  using  a  centrifugal  separator!"  Mr.  Pidgeou 
showed  in  his  essay  that  a  larger  per  cent,  of  cream 
would  be  obtained,  and  also  have  the  milk  in  better 
condition  for  feeding  young  stock,  by  using  a  centri- ' 


fngal  separator  than  by  any  method  of  setting.  He, 
however,  considered  the  separator  a  fiuely  constructed 
machine,  requiring  more  care  and  skill  than  was  usu- 
ally found  in  the  general  farmer. 

A  lively  discussion  followed. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business  those  who  had  not 
hauded  in  criticisms  at  the  last  two  meetings  were  re- 
quested to  hand  them  in  to  be  read  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

The  committee  on  questions  to  be  discussed  reported 
as  follows  : 

(1.)  Is  it  profitable  as  well  as  advisable  for  a 
farmer  to  keep  his  horse  till  he  is  old  and  worn  out! 

Referred  to  D.  P.  Lupton. 

(2.)  Is  free  rural  mail  delivery  advisable  ;  aud  if  so, 
how  are  we  to  get  it! 

Referred  to  H.  S.  Lupton. 

3.     Give  the  best  method  of  building  an  ice  house 
above  ground  for  this  latitude. 

Referred  to  Wm.  E.  Branson. 

Miscellaneous  business  was  then  taken  up.  Under 
this  head  the  question  was  asked,  What  caused  dead 
spots  in  the  wheat  this  fall!  Some  thought  a  root 
weavel,  whilst  others  disagreed  with  this  view. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Brauson  then  read  an  article  from  The 
Friend1 8  Intelligencer,  entitled  "Rosy  Views  of  Country 
Life,"  comparing  the  farmer  with  the  man  who  lives 
in  town,  showing  the  many  advantages  of  the  farmer. 

The  Club  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Fairfield,  the 
residence  of  Hugh  S.  Lupton,  December  8th,  1900. 
Edw.  L.  Irish,  Secretary. 


The  cow  which  twice  was  declared  champion  at  the 
London  Dairy  Show  recently  died  of  milk  fever  in 
England.  This  cow,  whose  name  was  Naucy,  was  a 
cross-breed,  her  sire  being  an  Island  bred  Guernsey 
bull  and  her  daus  a  deep-milking  pure-bred  Shorthorn. 
She  was  calved  November  6,  1S91,  and  won  her  cham- 
pionship at  the  London  Dairy  Show  in  1S98  and  lb99. 
Had  she  lived  to  be  shown  again  it  is  probable  that 
she  would  have  won  out  for  the  third  time,  as  the  day 
before  she  took  sick  she  gave  66  pounds  of  milk,  and  in 
three  successive  periods  of  lactation,  extending  to  ten 
and  one  half  months,  each  gave  1,500  gallons. 


Here  is  a  hint  from  the  Kansas  City  Journal  that 
may  be  valuable  to  farmers  who  own  goats:  "The 
man  who  goes  in  for  Angoras  will  find  that  it  is  true 
they  will  jump  anything  under  100  feet  high  and  climb 
a  sapling.  They  will  get  at  the  neighbor's  wash  as 
sure  as  it  goes  on  the  line,  and  there  will  be  lingerie 
to  pay  for.  But  if  you  would  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
keep  the  billy  there,  turn  him  up  and  cut  away  the 
little  creeper  that  you  will  fiud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hoof.  It  will  not  hurt  him  to  loose  it,  but  it  ruins  his 
ambition  as  a  mouutebank.  It  will  save  lots  of  trouble 
to  have  a  chiropodist  get  at  the  Angora  with  a  nail 
trimmer." 
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The  Southern  Planter  is  mailed  to  sub- 
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60c.  per  annum ;  all  foreign  countries  and  the 
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or  Vegetables  not  generally  known.  Particu- 
lars of  Experiments  Tried,  or  Improved 
Methods  of  Cultivation  are  each  and  all  wel- 
come. Contributions  sent  us  must  not  be  fur- 
nished  other  papers  until  after  they  have  ap- 
peared in  our  columns.  Rejected  matter  will 
be  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 

So  anonymous  communications  or  en- 
quiries will  receive  attention. 
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frazer! 

:  Axle  Grease  tMSo.  l 

0  Its  wearing  qualltiesare  unsurpassed,  ac-  £ 
x  tually  outlasting  3  bxs.  any  other  brand.  \ 
0  Not  affected  by  heat.  43~Get  the  Genuine.  W 
4/%  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  +r4 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTES. 

Our  Special    Twentieth    Century 
Edition. 

We  intend  to  mark  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twentieth  century 
and  the  sixty-second  year  of  the  is- 
sue of  this  journal  by  a  special  twen 
tieth  century  edition  of  The  Southern 
Planter.  This  issue  will  appear  in 
a  specially  designed  colored  cover, 
and  will  be  largely  devoted  to  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  Southern  States  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  ar- 
ticle dealing  with  this  subject  is 
being  written  by  a  gentleman  of 
high  competence  to  write  upon  the 
question,  and  will  doubtless  become 
a  standard  work  of  reference  on  the 
subject.  The  issue  will  also  be 
largely  illustrated  and  in  every  re- 
spect be  a  most  attractive  number. 
To  advertisers  it  will  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  reaching  Southern 
farmers  and  planters  which  they 
cannot  afford  to  overlook,  as  in  ad- 
dition to  the  copies  sent  to  our 
large  list  of  readers,  now  over 
10,000  in  number,  we  shall  send 
the  same  to  more  than  double  that 
number  of  the  best  farmers  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky  and  Georgia.  We 
would  ask  that  our  readers  send  us 
the  names  and  subscriptions  of  as 
many  of  their  friends  as  possible 
on  the  special  terms  we  are  offer- 
ing, and  as  early  as  possible  this 
month,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
make  full  provision  for  the  copies 
required.  The  special  issue  will  of 
itself  be  well  worth  twice  the  year- 
ly subscription  to  the  Planter,  and 
will  in  future  years  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  record  of  Southern 
progress  to  be  treasured  and  val- 
ued. We  trust  that  our  readers 
will  feel  that  after  sixty-one  years 
of  life  The  Planter  is  still  as  well 
worthy  of  support  as  ever  before  in 
its  history,  and  that  they  will  exert 
themselves  to  give  us  such  an  addi- 
tion to  our  subscription  list  that  we 


WOOD'S 
SEEDS. 

Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Lilies, 

and  Other  Flowering  Bulbs, 

must  be  planned  in  the  fall, 
either  in  pots  or  the  open 
garden,  to  give  the  best  re- 
sults. They  are  easy  to 
grow,  and  make  beautiful 
flowers  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  Our  Bulbs  are 
imported  direct,  and  the  very 
best — same  as  we  have  sup- 
plied to  ourflorists  and  largest 
gardeners  here  for  years. 

WOOD'S  DESCRIPTIVE  FALL  CATALOGUE 

tells  all  about  them;  descriptions, 
prices,  and  how  to  plant  and  care  for. 
Send  for  it.    Mailed  free. 

WOOD'S  EVERGREEN  LAWN  GRASS  SEED 
is  unequalled  for  making  a  beautiful 
green  lawn. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,^ 

Seedsmen,  RICHMOND.  VA. 
1323  Main  St., 
1707E.  Fran'iviinS 
6th  &  Marshall. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Chamberlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Clean,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


HERCULES      STUMP      PULLERS. 

Clears  an  acre  o# 
heavy  timber 
land  each  day. 
Clears  all  stumps 
in  a  circle  of  150 
ft.  without  mov- 
ing or  changing 
machine,  strong- 
est, most  rapid 
workiDg  and  best 
_^-S"  made. 
Hercules  mtg.  uo.,  4 1  i  I  7th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa. 

8harples  Cream  Separators-profitable  dairying 
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There  is  more  catarrh  in  this  section  of 
the  country  than  all  other  diseases  put 
together,  and  until  the  lust  few  years  was 
supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local 
disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with 
local  treatment,  pronounced  it  incurable. 
Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional disease, and  therefore  requires 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  & 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitu- 
tional cure  on  the  market.  It  is  taken 
internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to  a 
■  infill.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood 
.  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it 
fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  tes- 
timonials.    Address, 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Toledo,  0. 

J^*Sold  by  Druggists,  foe. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


may  start  the  new  century  with 
20,000  paid  subscribers.  We  have 
already  made  a  long  stride  towards 
this  number,  and  a  little  extra 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  subscribers 
and  friends  will  enable  us  to  get 
there-  We  are  ready  to  do  our 
part  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
Southern  farmers,  let  the  farmers 
do  theirs  towards  supporting  us  in 
our  efforts. 


MAGAZINES. 
From  the  thirteen  articles  that  make 
up  the  December  issue  of  Ihe  Furttm, 
one  may,  without  invidiousness.  choose 
that  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  West  as  likely  to 
attract  most  attention.  Mr.  West  re- 
views "  The  Programme  for  Congress," 
and  his  forecast  is  luminous  and  convin- 
cing. The  Secretary  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  Hon.  Perry  S. 
Heath,  enumerates  the  "  Lessons  of  the 
Campaign"  iu  a  pardonably  exultant 
tone,  and  Mr.  John  Ball  Osborne  re- 
counts "The  Work  of  the  Reciprocity 
Commission,"  which  should  prove  inter- 
esting reading  for  the  tariff-tinkers.  In  dis- 
tant relation  to  the  latter  stands  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  John  P.  Young,  the  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  en- 


N  Early 
Beginning 


Sutt'i 


[ 


successful  ending. 

he  time  to  prepare 

ir  spring  planting.  If  you 

want  to   choose  just  the 

right  things  lor  your  tiow- 
petable  garden,  and 
have  the  help  of  experts  in 
growing  them,  send  for 

Garden  and 
Floral  Guide 

for  1901.     There  Is  nothing  else  like  it.     fl 

iiu.*tr:iu-.i  t k  or  education  for  planters,     Il>  free. 

JAS.  Villi's  MINK,       o       8|0nr  flt,  BMBMtalt  N.  V. 


VICK'S 


titled  "The  Economic  Basis  of  Protec- 
tion." In  answer  to  Mr.  Eugene  T. 
Chamberlain,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation,  is  an  article  entitled 
"The  Development  of  British  Shipping," 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor,  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  British  navigation 
figures.  Mr.  J.  I.  Rodriguez,  who  was 
the  unofficial  adviser  in  Spanish  law  to 
the  American  Peace  Commissioners  at 
Paris,  asks :  "  Can  there  ever  be  a  Cuban 
Republic?"  in  an  essay  which  may  possi- 
bly foreshadow  the  course  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  regard  to  Cuba.  "  The  Pro- 
gress in  Penology  "  is  reviewed  at  lengt  h 
by  ex  Congressman  S.  J.  Barrows,  who  is 
now  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Prison  Association,  and  the 
"  burning  "  question  of  "  American  Coal 
for  England "  is  considered  by  Mr. 
George  C.  Locket,  who  is  heavily  en- 
gaged in  England  in  that  important 
branch  of  industry.  Some  of  the  re- 
maining titles  are  "America  in  the 
Pacific,"  by  Hon.  John  Barrett,  late 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Siam  ;  'The  Chinese 
System  of  Bulking,"  by  Hon.  Charles 
Denby :  "  Vacation  Schools,"  by  Dr. 
Helen  C.  Putnam  ;  "  The  Education  of  a 
Millionaire."  by  Hon.  Truxtun  Beale ; 
and  "The  Higher  Education  of  Women 
in  France,"  by  Anna  Talman  Smith. 


The  Christmas  number  of  the  New 
Lippincott  Magazine  publishes  complete 
Amelia  E.  Barr's  latest  and  best  novel, 
entitled  "  Souls  of  Passage."  The  author 
says  this  story  is  the  fulfilment  of  twenty 
years'  intention,  though  only  within  the 
last  twelve  months  has  she  felt  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  launching  her  darling 
plot.  It  is  certainly  the  best  thing  Mrs. 
Barr  has  done,  not  even  excepting  "  The 
Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon."  The  title, 
"  Souls  of  Passage,"  element  shows 
strongly  on  one  side  of  the  story  which 
deals  with  picturesque  reincarnation. 
There  is  a  striking  psychological  incident 
that  one  cannot  forget,  but,  above  and 
beyond  all,  the  novel  is  an  intensely  hu- 
man story  of  Scotland,  in  which  people 
love  or  hate,  succeed  or  fail,  live  or  die, 
in  the  most  genuine  sort  of  manner. 
The  reader  will  feel  a  glow  of  gratitude 
to  the  author  for  writing  about  educated 
Glasgow  people  whose  speech  is  under- 
standable without  foot-notes. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier  contributes  one 
of  her  charming  essays,  calling  it  "As 
Advertised."  It  hits  at  the  oddnesses  of 
advertisers,  past  and  present,  and  is  witty 
and  satirical  in  Miss  Repplier's  own  in- 
imitable way. 

Readers  of  "A  Monk  from  the  Ghetto," 
which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of 
the  New  Lippincott,  are  eager  to  see  an- 
other story  by  Martha  Wolfenstein,  and 
they  may  now  have  the  opportunity- 
"An  Idyl  of  the  '  Gass' "  (Jews'  Street) 
is  in  two  chapters,  and  is  an  amusing 
story  of  a  Jewish  honeymoon. 

Two  particularly  important  papers  in 
the  Christmas  New  Lippincott  are  by 
Lieutenant  John  Morris  Ellicott,  U.  S.  X., 
and  by  Henry  Charles  Lea,  LL.  D.  Lieu- 
tenant Ellicott's  article  is  descriptive  of 
the  United  States  Naval  War  College  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where,  as  per- 
haps few  persons  realize,  imaginary  pa- 


King's  Evil 

That  is  Scrofula. 

No  disease  is  older. 

No  disease  is  really  responsible  for  a 
larger  mortality. 

Consumption  is  commonly  its  outgrowth. 

There  is  no  excuse  ever  for  neglecting 
it,  it  makes  it-  presence  known  by  so  many 
sii-ns,  among  which  are  glandular  tumors, 
cutaneous  eruptions,  inflamed  eyelids,  sore 
ears,  rickets,  catarrh,  wasting  and  general 
debility. 

John  Brearley,  Potter  Hill,  R.  I.,  had  a 
"large  scrofulous  bunch  "in  his  neck;  the 
little  son  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Spear,  Parishyille. 
N.  Y.,  had  a  "large  scrofulous  sore";  the 
little  grandson  of  A.  E.  Withers,  Longview, 
Ark.,  "had  scrof  ula  very  bad." 

They  were  all  cured,  according  to  vol- 
untary testimonials,  by 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

which  has  effected  the  most  wonderful, 
radical  and  permanent  cures  of  scrofula 
in  old  and  young. 


Are  You  Deaf?? 

All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARINC 
arenowctRABLEbyournew  invention;  onlv  those  born 
deaf  are  incurable.  HEAD  NOISES  CEASE  IaHEDJATELY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
yourself  at  home  at  a   nominal   cost. 


Von 


i  Dept.  41      CHIl  Ai;0. 


You  tt)\x)\,  is  incur- 
able. 


Listen 
rill  charge 


Y..i: 


t  me.    I 

fee  until 
■lire  you 


I  eureyou.    1  can't 
at  your  home. 

No  bloody  knife. 

No  burning  plaster. 

Write  fur  Illustrated  book 
of  Cures.    Address  the 

DR.  I.  SILLS  DASEL  SAfflABIDlI, 

Richmond.  Va. 


0 


COCAINE^WMSKY 


■  II  fl  Habits  Cured  at  inySanator- 

■  ■"■•■  jum.  In  KO  day«.  Hundreds 
of  references.  25  years  a  specia  ty.  Book  on 
Home  Treatment  -put    KHLt.     Address 

B.  M.  WOOLLEY,  M.  D..  Atlanta.  Ca. 


mk 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  \ 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
~"  aper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
ar.    fe.  Kruuscr  &  Bro.,  .Hilton,  l'a. 


OLD  RAZORS 


in  ,]>...:.. 


..mid 


I.    OK  111.      in  I. 
I'.'.:::  Central  Ave., 
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We  Manufacture 

A  full  line  of  wood  and  galvanized  direct 
stroke  and  back  geared 

WIND  MILLS, 

Wood  and  Steel  Towers,  Wood  and 
Galvanized  Tanks,  Pumps,  Etc. 

Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
BUTLER  COMPANY,  Butler,  Ind. 


graraai^^ 


Steel  Roof i  hg 


THE  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 

We  have  nn  hand  55O0U  sot 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC. 

flat.corrupaled  or  "V" crimped. 

Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet 
or  100  square  feet 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet 
is  required  to  lay  this  roofing. 
*  ith  e;ich  order  sufficient  paint 
nails  lo  lay  it.  without  additional  charge. 

Write   for   our  free   catalogue     Ko.  loo  , 
of  general   merchandise   bought   by 


ChicagoHousewreckingCo.: 

W.  35ih  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


After  Being  on  the  Market  TEN  YEARS, 

The  ACME  Engine  Still  Leads 

For  Churning, 
Cutting  &  Grind- 
ing Feed,  Filling 
Siloes,  Sawing 
Wood,  Elevating 
Water,  and  all 
Farm  and  Gene- 
ral Uses  where 

Small  Power  is 
Required. 


No  Skilled  Engi- 
neer required. 


ROCHESTER  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS. 
No.  1  7  Frank  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


FECIAL  PRICES  £ 

.mruiiteed.       Douii 


BINCHAMTON.N    Y 


QIHSEHQ 


how  Co 
nukcr. 

nriieioJaj.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Rose  Hill. N.t 


per  battles  are  fougbt  each  summer  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries by  pupils  of  the  school,  composed 
mainly  of  officers  of  executive  and  com- 
mand rank.  Cuts  of  the  battles  thus 
fought,  with  explanations,  add  vastly 
to  the  paper's  interest.  Mr.  Lea  investi- 
gates a  subject  vital  to  all  Freemasons 
under  the  title  "An  Anti-Masonic  Mysti- 
fication." This  must  command  wide  at- 
tention, coming  from  so  noted  a  source. 

The  Christmas  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
offers  a  superabundance  of  literary  and 
artistic  features  in  most  attractive  form. 
Among  its  nearly  twoscore  contributors 
are  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace,  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  Charles  Major,  William  Perrine, 
Clifford  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Lincoln 
Gould,  while  A.  B.  Frost,  W.  L.  Taylor, 
Reginald  B.  Birch,  Henry  Hutt,  George 
Gibbs,  and  as  many  other  illustrators 
supply  its  pictorial  features.  Apart  from 
the  articles  having  special  holiday  time- 
liness of  interest,  the  notable  features  of 
the  Christmas  Journal  include  "The  Inn- 
keeper's Daughter  Who  Dissolved  a  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet,"  "What  May  Happen 
in  the  Next  Hundred  Years,"  "  Jerusa- 
lem as  We  See  it  To-Day,"  "Two  Wo- 
men's Gifts  of  Twentv-Five  Millions," 
"The  'Little  Men'  Play,"  a  drametiza- 
tionof  Louis-aM.  Alcott's  delightful  story; 
"  Where  Children  See  Saint  Nick."  "  The 
Fourteenth  Man,"  "Two  Christmas  Days 
at  Rock  Farmland  "  The  Successors  of 
Mary  the  First,"  "The  Story  of  a  Young 
Man,"  and  "The  Blue  River  Bear  Sto- 
ries," which  are  continued.  Edward  Bok 
has  a  thoughtful  article  on  Christmas 
celebration,  and  there  are  various  articles 
on  women's  wear,  Christmas  presents  and 
edibles,  while  various  other  practical, 
helpful  themes  are  ably  presented.  By 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. Oue  dollar  a  year  ;  ten  cents  a 
copy. 

REPORTS. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. Report  upon  Experimental 
Exports  of  Butter,  1898-99. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Statistics 
of  Oleomargarine,  Oleo  Oil  and  Filled 
Cheese. 

Division  of  Chemistry.  Bulletin  58. 
The  Manufacture  of  Starch  from 
Potatoes  and  Cassava. 

Division  of  Entomology.  Bulletin  26. 
Proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomologists. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Bulletin 
87.    Irrigation  in  New  Jersey. 

Report  of  the  Division  of  Soils  for  1900. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  121.  Beans,  Peas, 
and  other  Legumes  as  Food. 

Farmers  Bulletin  122.  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Work. 

Division  of  Entomology.  Circular  42. 
How  to  Control  the  San  Jose  Scale. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  sale  by  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents. 

Crop  Reporter.     November,  1900. 


Labor  Saving  Conveniences. 

Success  on  the  farm  to-day  is  largely  pro- 
portioned to  the  saving  of  time  and  labor— 
which  means  economy  of  production— and 
not  higher  prices  for  farm  products.  Probably 
no  sing  e  machine  or  appliance  saves  in  the 
aggregate  so  much  time  and  hard  labor  as  the 
modern  low    down  handy   wagon.    Take  for 


instance  the  loading  and  bauliugof  manure, 
ensilage,  corn,  grain  in  the  straw  oorn  fodder, 
hay,  &c,  all  hard  to  load,  the  use  and  advan. 
tages  of  a  low  down  wagon  are  almost  inesti- 
mable The  Electric  Low  Down  Handy  Wagon 
excels  f>r  these  purposes.  Has  tue  famous  Elec- 
tric steel  wheels,  is  light,  string  and  durable. 
Write  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  116,  Quincy, 
111.,  for  catalogue. 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  $7.35. 
With  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  $11.00, 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  with  steel 
or  rubber  lire.  Send  for  catalogue 
giving  prices  on  wheels  %  to  1  in. 
tread,  with  instructions  forordf  ri"g. 
Portland  Sleighs,  $17.50;  Bob  Sleds, 
SIG.tO.  Special  grade  wheels  for  repair 
work,  85.50,  if  you  write  to-day. 
Freight  Prepaid.  W.  V.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


BUCCIES  al 


3.1-You  eel  our  TWO 
tlh-Our$21  Buggy  .»46Si] 
Family  Wagon  at    ■   d  b  1 


The  Mietz  &  Weiss  KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Cheapest  (aid  safest 
power  known  for 
pumping  water, 
grinding  corn,  sepa- 
rating cream,  sawing 
wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  /J5*Send 
for  catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ, 
128  Mott  Street, 
New  York. 


BAILEY'S   HYDRAULIC  RAM 

Runs  24  hours  a  day  and  365  days  a  year. 
40  years  experience.  Wat^r  for 
HOUSE;  water  for  STOCK; 
Water  for  IRRIGATION.  Once 
started  costs  but  one  cent  per 
month.  As  simple  as  a  wheel- 
barrow and  as  efficient  as  a 
Corliss  Engine.  Information 
and  instruction  in  plain  terms. 
Prices  on  ram  or  complete  out- 
fit by  return  mail.  Address 
PRICE  W.  BAILEY.  Expert,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


A   SUCCESSFUL  == 

PEA  HULLER 

Sold  direct  to  customers,  thus  saving 
them  dealers'  profits.  Special  personal 
care  and  attention  given  to  working  and 
wearing  parts.  Get  my  price  and  full 
description  before  buying. 

j.  W.  HAMILTON,  Houlka,  Miss. 
Write  name  and  address  plainly. 


For  Sale— A  BARGAIN 

A  nearly  new  three-horse  level  TREAD 
POWER,  in  complete  running  order  at 
one-half  cost,  Can  be  used  with  2  horses 
TH0S.  HILL.  201  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore, Md'. 
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FARQUHAR 

VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 


SAW  MILL 


"  ENGINE 


exploded.  Send  fc 
of  Portable  Engines 
Mills, Threshing;  Machines, 
Stationary  Engines  and  Boilers, 
and  standard  Agricultural  Implements   general  iv 
A.B.FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,York,Pa. 
The  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Richmond,  Va'., 
General  Agents 


SAWMILL  and  ENGINES 


A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gis-l!nck.  Back  motion  ot  Carriage  3  tiinesas  fast 
asany  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
ill  the  feed  gearinc  to  stand  still  while  hack- 
ing; arrnt  Niivine  in  power  and  wenr.  Cata- 
logue and  prices  free.  Also  Spline  Harrows, 
f  ultivnlorw,  torn  Plnnters,  Shelters,  etc 
Mfnlion  this  paper. 
H£NCH  &  DROMGOL.D,  Itlfrs.,  York,  Va, 


Saw  Mills, 


Pour-horse  power 
and  larger,  Snlngle 
Mills,  Planers, 
.'  Kdgcrs,  Lath  Mills, 
Grinding  Mills,  Water  Wheels.  Btling  Presses, 
etc.  Our  Saw  Mil  eats  J.ikhi  feet  per  day  with 
4  h.  p.  Variable  Friction  Feed,  Fi  let  ion  Set 
Works  anil  Champion  "1'uplex"  Dogs; 
ahead  of  all  others;  the  only  saw  Mill  sold 
all  over  the  world.  Send  for  large  catalogue 
and  state  just  what  is  wanted.  DeLoacH 
Mill  M'F'G  Co.  Box  600,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Cost  of  Feed 

may  be  greatly  reduce- i  t  ■ 

owo  grinding,  especially  If  job  us<;  * 

STAR 

„TEEO    GRINDER. 

(Tbe  mill  v,  ill,  the  boom  strap).    It 

Grinds  ear  corn.  drv. 

damper  frcizen.    Grinds  all  kinds  of 

■  ,  nicely  or  miied.     Wo  mmo 

STAR  MA  |  st  ,  New  LexiDglootoiiio. 


FEED 
MILL 


r^ob  and   finds   the  grain   with  lesfl 

■ 

■ 
until  yon  Lnvestl 

Woodcock  Feed  Mill  Co ,  Box  17 ,  C*lllicotl.e,Ohlo. 


R   SSZ-mmr 

improved      =****^,  Guaranteed 

,  ,      THOUSANDS  IN   USE. 

..    A     .7'"""  >""'il«i,ro  d..;,l,  r  f„r  tli. ■,„   or  write. 
II.  II.  BKOWJI  MFG.  CO..    -    •    llECATUlt.  1LI. 


Kansas  Experiment  Station,  Manhattan, 
Kas.  Bulletin  99.  Tress  Bulletins 
35  to  70. 

New  York  Experiment  Sation,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  Bulletin  176.  Inspection  of 
Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs,  1900. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C.  Bulletin  173.  Another 
Warning  in  regard  to  Compost  Ped- 
dlers. 
Bulletin  174.  Methods  of  Determining 
Proteid  Nitrogen  in  Vegetable  Mate- 
rials. 
Bulletin  175.  Some  New  Species  of  the 
Genus  Cratagus,  etc. 

Louisiana  (North)  Experiment  Station, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  Bulletin  62.  Re- 
port of  Results  for  1899  at  Calhoun, 
La. 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station,  State 
College,  Pa.  Bulletin  52.  Rye,  Wheat 
and  Quaker  Oats  Feed  for  Milk  Pro- 
duction. 
Bulletin  53.   Methods  of  Steer  Feeding. 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  King- 
ston, R.  I.    Thirteenth  Annual  Re- 
port, 1900. 
Bulletin  71.  Experiment  on  Top  Dress- 
ing Grass  Land. 
Bulletin  73.    Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Wyoming  Experiment  Station,  Laramie, 
Wyo.    Bulletin  45.     A   Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Artesian    Basins   of 
Wyoming. 
Virginia    Weather    Bureau,    Richmond 

Va.     Report  for  October,  1900. 
West  Indian   Agricultural   Department, 
Barbadoes,  W.  I.     The  West  Indian 
Bulletin,  Vol.  I,  No.  4. 

CENSUS  BULLETINS. 
Census  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bulletin  No.  11.— Population  of  cities 
having  25,000  inhabitants  or  more,  1900. 

Bulletin   No.   12— Population   of  Ver- 
mont. 

Bulletin  No.  13— Population  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Bulletin  No.  14— Population   of  Colo- 
rado. 

BulletinNo.  15— Population  of  Hawaii. 

Bulletin  No.  16— Population  of  Florida. 

BOOKS. 
"  The  Young  Bachelor." 
The  Young  Bachelor.  A  novel  byCapt. 
Camm  Patteson,  of  Buckingham  county 
Va.  Published  by  J.  P.  Bell  Company, 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.  Price,  50  cents.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  novel  the  author 
deals  with  a  number  of  great  historical 
events  which  have  shaped  the  destiny  of 
this  country,  notably  the  celebrated  con 
ferenee  at.  Old  Point  Comfort  of  the  Con- 
federate Commissioners  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1865,  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  Virginia 
White  Basis  Convention.  He  also  intro- 
duces the  message  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
in  1862,  to  the  Federal  Congres  . 
ing  the  payment  for  slaves  to  loyal  own- 
ers in  certain  States,  and  praises  him  for 
the  act.  He  praises  the  Cuban  War,  and 
favors  territorial  expansion  and  the  pro- 
tection of  American  industries.  The 
novel   itself  is  well   worth   reading,  de- 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and "  Baby "  Separators 

First- Sest-Cheapeat.    All  Styles-Sizes. 

PRICES,  $50.  TO  $800. 

Save  $  1 0.  per  cow  per  year.      Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Stt,.     |     7i  Cortlandt  St., 
CHICAGO.  I       NEW  YORK. 


iMrWMMirMojixii  i>:o»:<|.i -!>»:♦» 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE! 


25  different  designs,  the 
er  than  wood  fence,  Spe 
and  Cemeteries.    Writ 


eall  steel  and  cheap- 
prices  to  Churches 
;  for  catalogue. 


NO  RATCHETS  TO  LOOSEN 

If  you  use  Pasc  Oiled  Steel  Sprint;  Wire  Fence. 

L.  B.  ROBERTSON,  1; 
PAGE  WOVEN  HIKE  PENCE  CO.,  ADItl  CS.MICH. 


iFENCE^ 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  I 

Half  cost  of  Netting; 

Requires  few  posts,  no 

tails.    Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard.  '1  ■>  <.  ■>  '/  \ 

Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid    /  K  ;  \  ^y 

KANSAS  STEEL  S  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


'ryv  \  /y 


=M.  HAYS.  MONMOUTH.  ILL 


»S  FENCE!  ssss 

S*itfaVa*a*a«i         ™"^™»   stroni.'.    1 

S.SZS:S.5:±*S  tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Whole.aU 
KIKE5KKJ  1'riM!-  '""■  "'arranlfil.  catalog  Free. 
iE!M™"**"l  COILED  sl'IllVl   H:\CEC07 

■X..X.....I.,  BoJ  B3  mnehMteij  ludlimo,  U.  8.  A. 


STRONGEST 

Bull. 

strong.   Chicken* 


fef  TRt)  N     PIPEN 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Ga9  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup- 
lings furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
ALL  SIZES.     WRITE  FOR   PRICES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No. Hit)  of  merchan- 
disc  for  HOME,  FARM  AnD  FIELD-- 
from  Sheriff s'  and  Receivers'  Sales. 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth- 
ing. Dry  Goods,  Boots  .  i,d  SI -.  T..ids,  Ma- 
chinery, &c,  &c,  &c,    AT     HALF     PRICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.w-  ^ago?" 


Don.  Feed  Dirt 

to  your  Inn  ses,  hut  Dee  6  KASPER 

Self-Acting  Oats  Cl.aner 

and  remove  mie  bushel  of  dirt  and 
seeds  from  every  25  bushels  of  the 
best  white  oats.  Send  I'm  catalogue 
to       KASPER  OATS  CLEANER  CO., 

366  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


Take  Off  the  Horns. 

\  The  quickest ,  easiest  ami  smoothest  way,  is 
possible  only  by  the  use  of  the 

CONVEX  DISHORINER 

and  the  Riieker  Stock  Holder.     1  also  have  a 

■  calf  diahorner  am!  at  lnj>] Ounces  for  eauydlfl- 

i  Illustrated  "*^  homing.  West' n  trade  mi  t>j> I  led  from  Chicago 

J  took  free.        George  Webster,  Box  70,  Christiana.  Pa. 
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Stevens 
Ideal  Rifle. 


No.  44. 


Price  Only  $10.00. 

Made  in  all  the  standard  cali- 
bers both  Rim  and  Center  Fire. 
Weight  about  7  pounds.  Stand- 
ard barrel  for  rim  fire  cartridges, 
2-t  inches.  For  center-fire  cart- 
ridges, 26  inches. 

If  these  rifles  are  not  carried  in  stock 
by  your  dealer,  send  price  and  we  will 
send  it  to  you  express  prepaid. 

Send  stamp  for  catalog  describing  com- 
plete line  and  containing  valuable  in- 
formation to  shooters. 

The  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Co. 

P.  0.  Bo»  2048         CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


flNGE  IN  A  LIFE  TIME 

U  U   LjofUiii  ..M.-ii-'i  I-  .i.'  N.-iin-  thuifra.     Itteoften  enough  »»  buy 
^P'  a  wairon  if  vou  buy  ihe  rieht  kind.   The 


ELECTRIC  W. 


huts  that  long  under  ordinary  eondttftBlB.     First  the  life  of  a 

i        ■    it  is  equipped  with  our  Elect rie 

Steel    Wheels,    with  straight  or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires. 

inches.     It  lasts  because  tires  can't 

f  re-setting,  buhs  can't  crack  or  spokes  become  loose, 

elides  can't  rot.  swell  or  drv  out.     A«;-',e  steel  hounds. 

THOUSANDS  NOW  IN   DAILY  USE. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,    Box  146  ttuincr.  Ills. 

NORFOLK,  VA."— Near  tne  Sea. 

There  are  cheap  aud  beautiful  hom^s  it 
'.he  "  Sunny  South,"  near  the  sea,  and 
e\r  that  thriving  seaport  city,  Norfolk. 
Vs.,  for  thousands  of  people  who  want 
nappy  homes  in  a  mild,  healthful,  and  de- 
1  climate,  a  kind  and  productive  soil, 
^lip  very  best  markets  in  the  world,  the 
ierj  lowest  freight  rates,  good  social,  edu- 
CU'  oual,  and  religious  privileges,  and  the 
*r»atest  number  of  other  both  natural  and 
s.  juired  advantages,  to  be  found  in  any 
->ti-ier  one  section  of  the  Union 

he  ''Cornucopia  "  tells  yon  all  aoout 
'.he   beautiful   section  of   country   around 
V   rfolk,  Va.  Send  for  (free)  sample  conieB. 
\d.J'-flsR  "CoRNnoopiA,"  212  Main  8 

Norfolk.   V« 


Virginia  Farms 

All  prices  and  sizes.    Free  list  on  application. 
WM.  B.  RIZZINI  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


scribing  with  graphic  force  the  scenes  of 
reconstruction  times  in  Virginia.  Capt. 
Patteson  has  added  to  the  novel  an  essay 
upon  the  destiny  of  the  Negro  in  America 
which  abounds  with  practical  suggestions 
as  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  this 
problem  of  Southern  civilization.  Whilst 
we  are  unable  to  endorse  all  the  views  of 
Capt.  Patteson  on  this  subject,  we  com- 
mend what  he  has  to  say  to  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  Southern  people.  He 
writes  from  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem,  and  therefore 
with  the  weight  of  knowledge.  We  hope 
to  see  the  book  have  a  large  circulation. 
It  certainly  ought  to  have  in  Virginia, 
where  Capt.  Patteson  is  so  well  known. 

Willis,  or  the  Model  Farmer.  How  to 
Have  a  Happy  Life.  By  G.  H.  Alford,  of 
Mississippi.  Published  by  the  Suntield 
Publishing  Company,  Akron,  O.  Price, 
35  cents.  This  book  gives  a  history  of 
the  life  of  a  model  farmer,  and  affords  a 
good  example  for  young  men  to  follow. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  study,  and  contains 
much  information  of  value  to  every 
farmer. 

PAINT  TALKS— XXXIV. 

Concerning  Linseed  Oil. 

It  may  be  possible  that  in  time  some- 
thing superior  to  linseed  oil  for  painting 
purposes  may  be  discovered ;  it  may  be 
that  even  now  something  better  is  known 
— but  for  practical,  every-day  needs, 
strictly  pure  linseed  oil  is  the  most  im- 
portant item  that  goes  to  the  making  of 
good  paint.  Probably  half  the  defects  of 
modern  paints  of  the  better  grades  is 
traceable  to  impure  linseed  oil. 

Linseed  oil  dries  by  oxidation,  while 
of  the  common  adulterants,  the  vegetable 
oils  do  not  dry  at  all,  while  the  mineral 
oils  and  rosin  oils  dry  very  slowly,  by 
evaporation.  With  adulterants  of  the 
first  class  the  uaint  remains  soft  and 
with  the  decay  of  the  oil,  crumbles 
away  ;  while  the  evaporation  of  the  sec- 
ond "class  of  adulterants  leaves  the  paint 
spongv  and  absorbent. 

No  matter  how  good  the  pigment, 
adulterated  oil  will  convert  it  into  poor 
paint.  Therefore,  it  behooves  the  con- 
sumer to  see,  first,  that  he  buys  his  oil 
of  a  dealer  whom  he  can  trust,  and  sec- 
ondly, that  the  oil  supplied  comes  from 
a  legitimate  crusher  of  flaxseed. 

Linseed  oil  being  so  important  as  a 
factor  in  making  good  paint,  it  follows 
that  the  pigments,  generally  speaking, 
that  absorb  the  most  of  it  make  the  most 
durable  paint.  Lamp  black,  which  re- 
quires many  times  its  own  weight  of  oil 
to  fit  it  for  application  with  a  brush,  is 
known  to  lie  unsurpassed  in  this  respect, 
and  zinc  white,  which  takes  seventy- five 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  linseed  oil  to 
fit  it  for  use,  owes  its  great  durability 
largelv  to  this  fact. 

Where  linseed  oil  can  be  ob 
without  risk  of  adulteration,  probably 
the  most  satisfactory  results  are  ob- 
tained by  buying  combination  paste 
paints  based  on  zinc  white,  and  thinning 
for  use  with  raw  oil  j  but  where  ibis  as- 
surance cannot  be  had,  it  is  perhaps  gen- 
erally safer  to  buy  one  of  the  pure  oil 
readv  mixed  brands  of  known  quality. 
Stanton   Don]  BY. 


Choice  Vegetables 

always  bring  high  prices. 
To  raise  them  success- 
fully, a  fertilizer  con- 
taining at  least  8% 
Potash  should  be  used. 

Our  books  furnish  useful  information  on 
all    subjects    relating   to 
crop  raising.     They  arc 
sent   free. 


Farmers   25?earsag° 

I    Ol  Hid  W  Theflrst  Powell's 

jm.  Prepared  Chemic- 

CjjilfQ  a,s    for    making 

\JP£J[  |f  ^0  Fertilizers  at  home, 

wercsnld.  I.astsea- 

■ft  |#       son  progressive  far- 

UllC       nClll         Sedtlu'™:  Let  us 

send  you  a  record 

An  of    the    results- 

m|  also  ^ive  you  prices 

on    .Muriate    aud 

am  ■■■■  Sulphate     Potash, 

hCH** lElTOrO     Nitrate   Soda  and 

I    CI  lllla-vl  O     otherfiret-classFer- 

^_____==a^_^^__^     tili/er    Materials. 

W.  S.  POWELL  &  CO., 

Not  controlled  i.v  n  Trust.  Baltimore,  Md. 


For  POULTRYMEN  ! 

The  "DAISY"  BONE  CUTTERS 

The  Best  in  the  World. 
"Grem"  Clover  Cutter.     The  $6 
Shell  and  Corn  Mill,  Farm  Feed 

Mills,  Power  Mills. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonial). 

WILSON   BROS.,    Easton,  Pa. 


A  Good  Incubator 

Must  Imitate  Nature 

The  Iowa  Hot  Air 
Machines 

are  tiie  ONIIY 
iliis.    Bead  6  r  free  cata. 
IOWA  INCUBATOF. 
Box  c.  D.  163.  ifolnes,  Iowa. 


VICTOR 




titO.   EKTLL  I  J.,   (Julnrj,   la. 
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RICHMOND,  VA. 


ASSETS. 


$800,000. 


DIRC  TORS  : 
Wm.  H.  Palmer,  D.  O.  Davis, 

E.  B.  Addison,  Wm.  Josiab  Leake, 

W.  Otto  Nolting. 


WM.  H.  PALMER, 
W.  H.  MCCARTHY, 


President. 
Secretary. 


We  Bind... 

Your  Magazines,  Southern . 
Planters,  or  any  other  books 

Prices  Low. 
Satisfactory  work  guaranteed. 

■■  Job  Printing  Neatly  Executed 

S,  B,  ADKINS  &  CO,, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


QAM    IflOC  Oftll  C  and    other   insects    can 
OAR  UUOL  OUALt  be  controlled  by  using 

Good's  Caustic  Potash  Whale 
Oil  Soap,  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  en- 
tomologists. This  soap  is  a  fertilizer  as  well 
as  insecticide.  50  lb.  kegs,  82.50;  100  lb.  kegs 
$4.50.  Half  barrels,  270  lbs.,  at  3>4c.  per  lb.: 
barrels,  425  lbs.,  at  3Mc  Large  quantities 
special   rates.     Send   for  circular. 

«M1  N.  Front  St.,         J  *  M  f*«°°°U    „ 


AGRICULTURAL  I      UT 
and  BUILDERS'  LllflC 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Price-List. 

FELLS  WORTH  LIME  WORKS 

REEVES  CATT,  Agent, 

Bodley,  Augusta  County,  Va. 

EftD    CAI    C    A  BEAUTIFUL    HOME 
rllll   OALC    AND   FARM   ... 


In  sight  of  Richmond,  Va.  Improve- 
ments first-class.  Society,  the  best. 
Healthy.     Big  future.     Address 

OAK  SHADE, 

Care  Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$3   PER   ACRE  AND    UPWARDS. 
Easy   Payments.     Catalogue   Free. 

GEO.  E.  CRAWFORD  &  CO..  Richmond,  Va. 

Established  1875. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE, 
The  leading  periodical  of  the  world,  will 
make  1901  'a  year  of  romance."  Besides 
a  great  program  of  illustrated  articles — 
a  superb  panorama  of  the  Rhine— John 
Bach  Mi-Master's  group  of  articles  on 
Daniel  Webster— co'.or  pictures,  etc.,  The 
Century  will  present,  beginning  with  No- 
vember, 1!)00,  the  first  issue  of  the  new 
volume. 

Short  novels  and  complete  stories  by 
F.  Anstey,  Mrs.  Burnett.  George  W.  Cable, 
Winston  Churchill,  Edwin  Asa  Dix, 
Hamlin  Garland,  David  Gray,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  Bret  Harte, "  W.  D. 
Howells.  Henry  James,  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett.  Rudvard  Kipling,  Ian  Maclaren. 
8.  Weir  Mitchell.  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Bertha  Runkle.  Flora  Annie  Steel,  Frank 
R.  Stockton,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.  <ien. 
Lew  Wallace,  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
E.  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  and  Marv  E. 
Wilkins. 

"  The  Helmet  of  Navarre,"  a  great 
novel,  full  of  life  adventure  and  action, 
the  scene  laid  in  France  three  hundred 
years  ago,  began  in  the  August  (1900) 
Century  and  will  continue  for  several 
months  in  1901.  Critics  everywhere  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  opening  chapters  of 
this  remarkable  story.  "The  author's 
fame  is  apparently  established  with  this, 
her  maiden  effort,"  says  the  Boston 
Transcript.  The  Critic  calls  it  "  A  re- 
markable performance." 

Free. — New  subscribers  to  The  Century 
Magazine  who  begin  with  the  number 
for  November,  1900,  will  receive  free  of 
charge  the  three  previous  numbers — 
August,  September  and  October — con- 
taining the  first  chapters  of  "  The  Hel- 
met of  Navarre,"  or,  if  these  numbers 
are  entirely  exhausted  at  the  time  of 
subscription,  they  will  receive  a  pamph- 
let containing  all  of  the  chapters  of 
"  i  he  Helmet  of  Navarre,"  contained  in 
the  three  numbers.  Ask  for  the  free 
numbers  when  subscribing.  $4.00  a  year. 
The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

KANSAS  CITY  SHOW. 
The  special  prizes  of  $50  (each  offered 
by  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Company  for  the 
best  Hereford  calf  and  for  the  best  Short- 
horn calf  in  the  show)  were  won  by  Mr 
T.  F.  B.  Sotham,  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.' 
with  his  Hereford  calf  "  Thickflesh," 
and  by  Mr.  George  Bothwell,  of  Nettle- 
ton,  Mo.,  with  his  Shorthorn  calf  "  Non- 
pareil, of  Clover  Blossom."  The  Pasteur 
Vaccine  Company  is  very  well  known 
among  cattle  raisers  throughout  the 
country  on  account  of  its  celebrated 
Blackleg  Vaccines.  The  Pasteur  Com- 
pany introduced  blackleg  vaccination  in 
1895,  and  since  that  time  over  2,000,000 
calves  have  been  sunvssfullv  treated  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  with  "Pas- 
teur Vaccine,"  which  is  the  original  and 
genuine  article.  The  Company  is  just 
issuing  8"rne  fre9h  literature,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  application  to  its  head 
office  in  Chicago,  or  to  any  of  its  branch 
offices  or  general  agencies. 

FINE   FARMS  ln  ""^real  tnM.  grain  and 

rint  raniTio  gtockseotion  of  Virginia 

Best  climate  and  water  ln  the  U.  8.  Near 
great  markets,  with  best  educational  advan- 
tages.   For  further  information,  address 

Sam'lB.  Woods,  Charlottesville,  Va 


YOUR  CHANCE 

If  you  will  fend  us  your  name  and  address. 
this  month,  we  will  send  you  our  catalogue- 
when  out:  and  if  you  will  buy  twenty-live 
cents  worth  of  package  seeds,  selected  from 
our  catalogue,  we  will  fend  you  FREE  POST- 
PAID. A  SOLID  STEEL  WAVE  VDGE, 
TWELVE  INCH  BREAD  KNIFE.  We  war- 
rant .  nr  soed>.  Yol'R  MONEY  BACK  IF 
YOU  WANT  I  ".  FOREST  SEED  CO., 

Cortland.  H.  Y. 

EARLY  JERSEY  WAKEFIELD 


We  have  a  few  thousand  to  spare 
at  present. 

THOMPSON'S  SONS,         Rio  Vista,   Va. 


FARM   MANAGER. 

A  trustworthy,  unencumbered  man  of 
long  and  successful  experiet  ce ;  full 
knowledge  of  sheep  and  cattle;  has 
raised  100  acres  each  of  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  and  300  tons  of  hay  in  a  single 
year  in  Southern  Virginia,  would  take 
full  charge  of  well  equipped  plantation 
in  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  on  salary 
or  percentage  of  produi  tion  Highest 
references  and  full  particulars  given  and 
required.    Address 

0.  HAND,  Bridge  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


PLYMOUTH 

^J  ^^  ^^  tjf  ^^  Nice  ones  at 
^1  ^^  V^  l\  n— J  prices  to  suit. 
We  need  room  ;  bargains  if  ordered  soon. 

COLLIE  PUPS    bred   in   the 
purple;  eligible  to  registry. 

JOHNSON    £    GOODE, 

BOYDTON.   VA* 


GARNETT'S 


We  have  a  few  choice  cockerels  of  the 

best  strains    viz.:  Thompson.  Bradley 

Bros  ,  and  Miles  for  sale  at  $1.00  each. 

We  guarantee  them  to  please  you. 

GARNETT  BROS.,  M  ITCH  ELL'S,  VA. 


..Wanted  to  Purchase.. 

SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE 

and  BLACK  MINORCA 

PULLETS  and  F<  >OSTERS.    State  price 

and  number  can  offer. 
P.  O.  Box  330,       -       Richmond.  Va. 


Green  Valley  Poultry  Yards. 

U  K.  TURKEYS,  bred  from  a  45-lb. 
torn,  beautiful  plumase.Jo.ntipr.  March 
hatched  LT.  BRAMAH  cockerels,  $1.00 
each.  TOULOUSE  cil-'.F.sE.  S'<.00  pair. 
Pen  of  10  floe  S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN.  1  vr. 
old  hc-ns  and  cooks  for  $10.01).  INCU- 
BATOR EGGS.  P.  R-Bramah  cross, 
S3.00  per  hundred. 

C.H.BENNETT,       ■       McDonalds  Mills,  Virginia. 
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!   birdville   Poultry   Yards,  * 

Petersburg.  Va.  > 

We  desire  to  sell  our  whole  stock  # 

in  order  to  make  a  change  in  J 

our  business.  5 

s  Buff  Leghorns..  \ 

\       Pullets,  hene,  cockerels  and  cocks   J 
one  to  three  dollars.  J 

Mammoth  White 
Pekin  Ducks.. 

(Rankin  strain)  two  to  three  dol- 
lars. White  Holland  Turkeys, 
two  to  three  dollars. 

White  Guineas.. 

One  dollar  each. 

HO-egg  Buckeye  Incubator,  200- 

9    egg   Piairie    State   Incubator,   288  < 

C    Duck  eeg  Prairie  State  Incubator,  $ 

y    Brooders,  Cutting  Machines,  Bone  J 

#    Mill.  etc.     For  sale  «ery  low^  at  J 

J    once.  Correspondencesolicitcd.  S 


B.  P.  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Young  stock  readv  for  shipment  September 
1st.  All  stockgauranteed  pureand  bred  for 
utility.   Correspondence  cheerfully  answered. 

Old  Dominion  J.   H.  SLEDD. 

Poultry  Yards.  Negro  Arm,  Va. 


=  Cottage  Poultry  Yards.  ^^^ 

Black  Langshans 

..EXCLUSIVELY.. 

Youngs  ock  now  ready.  Cockerels  from 
$1.00.  Trios  not  akin  Price  according 
to  points.     Egss  S1.00  per  setting. 

M.  A.OLNEY,  Cleman's  Falls,  Va 

SILVER  LACED 
WYANDOTTES 

Breeding  Cockerels.  75c.  ea. 
Trio  ■  1  male,  2  females),  $2.00_ 
Reduction  made  for  larger 
orders.  Eggs  in  season,  at 
Toe.  per  sitting. 
Or.  H.  H.  LEE,  Marmion,  Va 
Rockbridge  Co. 

FOR  SALE— Pure-Bred 

B.  P.  Rock  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn 

Pullets  and  Cockerels.  60  cts.  each  Year- 
old  Brown  Leghorn  hens.  60  cts.  This  price 
will  not  continue  after  Christmas. 

Miss  S.  M.  HITER.  Ellisville.  Louisa  Co..  Va. 

WANTED   AT    ONCE 

Old  Live  Pigeons.. 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY. 
W.  C.  LYNHAM.  412  W.  Marshall,  Richmond.  Va. 

A  BARCAIN  IN 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFER!! 

Must  sell  to  make  room.  Also  PLYMOUTH 
ROCK  CHICKENS  and  INDIAN  RUNNER 
DUCKS.  HUMBERT  BROS., 

CHARLOTTESVILLE ,  VA. 


MISSOURI  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
The  forty-third  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Farmington,  Mo  ,  on  December 
4th,  5th  and  6th,  1000.  L.  A.  Goodman, 
Secretary,  Westport,  Mo. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 

EXPOSITION, 
To  be  held  at  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  December  1-8.  promises  to  he 
one  of  the  largest  exhibitions  ever  held. 
There  are  over  1,200  entries  of  breeding 
animals,  and  200  car  loads  of  fat  stock  are 
expected.  Railroads  will  issue  tickets 
at  one  fare  plus  $2  from  all  points.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  courtesy  of  tickets  of  ad- 
mission. 

CATALOGUES. 
Iowa  Incubator  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

HOW  ARE  YOUR  NERVES? 

If  they  are  weak  and  you  feel  nervous 
and  easily  "  flustrated,"  can't  sleep,  and 
rise  in  the  morning  unrefreshed,  your 
blood  is  poor.  Strong  nerves  depend 
upon  rich,  nourishing  blood.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  makes  the  nerves  strong  by 
enriching  and  vitalizing  the  blood.  It 
gives  sweet,  refreshing  sleep  and  com- 
pletely cures  nervous  troubles.  Begin 
taking  it  to  day. 

Nausea,  indigestion  are  cured  bv  Hood's 
Pills. 

CASTALIA  HEREFORDS. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  prettily  got 
up  pamphlet  of  press  comments  on  the 
notable  herd  of  Herefords,  owned  by  Mr. 
Murrav  Boocock,  of  Castalia,  Keswick, 
Virginia,  and  also  of  a  beautiful  photo- 
graph of  five  of  his  Hereford  calves.  The 
comments  of  the  press  are  all  most  com- 
plimentarv  of  the  public  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm of  Mr.  Boocock  in  behalf  of  his 
favorite  breed.  The  calves  are  evidently 
fine  specimens  of  the  breed,  as  thev 
should  be  when  ac  count  is  taken  of  the 
great  bull  Salisbury  at  the  head  of  the 
herd,  and  of  the  fine  cows  the  matrons 
of  the  calves.  Mr.  Boocock  tells  us  that 
he  is  selling  stock  all  through  the  South, 
and  that  wherever  they  go  they  give 
satisfaction.  The  recent  sales  of  Here- 
fords in  the  West  show  that  the  popu- 
larity of  the  breed  amongst  the  beef 
makers  is  still  on  the  increase. 

VIOLET  GROWING. 

The  Spot  Disease. 
We  invite  the  attention  of  violet  grow- 
ers, of  whom  we  have  many  in  this  State 
and  other  parts  of  the  South,  to  a  bulle- 
tin which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Dorsett,  of  the  Division  of  Vegeta- 
ble Physiology  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  on  the  "Spot 
Disease  of  the  Violet."  This  bulletin 
gives  rules  for  the  successful  growing  of 
violets,  and  deals  with  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  disease  referred  to.  There 
does  not  appear  to  beany  known  remedy 
for  the  disease  when  once  established. 
The  bulletin  is  for  sale  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Union  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.     Price,  10  cents. 


Elk  Garden 

SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  the  famous  Scotch  bull 
KNIGHT  OF  THE  THISTLE,  108656,  and 
the  champion  bull  SYMMETRY,  126509,  by 
Barrister. 

The  Scotch  tribes  represented  are :  Duchess 
of  Gloster,  Lavender,  Rose  of  Strathallan, 
Mlna,  Rose  of  Autumn,  Miss  Ramsden  and 
other  highly-prized  families. 

In  popular  blood  and  character  of  cattle 
Elk  Garden  challenges  comparison. 

Breeding  stock  of  the  highest  merit  can  be 
supplied  at  conservative  prices. 

H.  C.  STUART, 

Elk  Garden,  Russell  Co.,  Va. 


^sW 


PROPERTY   OF 


JUS.  F.  GLEMMER,  Summerdean,  *'a. 

3  CHOICE  YOUNG  BULL5*    for   sale. 
Write  or  come  and  see  them. 


THOMPSON  &  TRIMBLE, 

SWOOPE,  AUGUSTA  CO.,  VA. 

B^s  Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
^  Shropshire  Sheep. 

. . .  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


ELLERSLIE  FARM^-*- 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

AND  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

Pure  Southdown  Sheep 
and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

For  Sale.        R.J  HANCOCK  &  SON, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


gerkshire  pip 

FOR  SALE 

Entitled  to  registry.     Both  sexes. 
$3.50  per  head. 

W.  ELLIOT  HAMMOND,  Mansfield  Farm, 
Goochland  C.  H.,  Va. 


BERKSHIRES 

All  ages— moat  of  them  young. 
From   registered  stock   and  are 
choice  animals. 
D.   O.   NOURSE,   Agriculturist, 

.  .  .  Blacksburg,  Va. 
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Dorset  Sheep 

Have  a  few  choice  rams 
and  ram  lambs  left.  Only 
good  stock  sold. 

Poultry  Plant  f°r  sale  at 

*      about  one 

halt  cost.  60  acres  good 
land;  new  and  convenient 
buildings;  capacity,  1000 
hens  and  5000  chicks. 

Wishing  to  devote  entire 
time  to  other  departments 
and  matters,  I  offer  a  great 
bargain  to  insureaquicksale 

GREEN  RIDGE  FARM,  Salem,  Va 


I  offer  some  Extra  choice  pigs,  3  mos. 
old,  at  $5.00  each.  Gilts  ready  for  breed- 
ing $9.00  each.  1  trio  Bronze  Turkeys, 
$6.00.  Will  exchange  for  St  Bernard'or 
MastiffPup.         E.T.ROBINSON, 

Lexington,  Va 

ESSEX  PIGS 

From  best  registered  stock    $10  per  pair ; 
6  to  10  weeks  old.      Also  a   few  choice  r,mi 
Lambs,  pure  Southdown,  $S  to  $10  each;  $.0 
forchoicest  lambs.    1'our  orders  solicited. 
L.  G.  JONES,  Betbania   X.  c. 

LARGE  ENGLISH 
. . .  BERKSHIRE 

Sired  by  Grand  son  of  Longfellow  2d  the 
H00O  Biltmore  boar,  out  of  40u  lb  sow*  '  No 
finer  stock  in  Slate. 

NORMAND  SMITH,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


PIGS 


.JGw2i 


FOR  SALE 

A  few  highly  bred,  beau- 
tifully marked,  one- 
>  ceroid  registered 

Jersey  Bulls  and 
Heifers  «3o.  Each. 

T.  P  Bkaswei.1..  Rattleborn.  X.  C. 

Pedro's  Orange  King 

FOR   SALE. 

Registered   number,  56030.      Bred  from  the 
ins  of  Jerseys  ever  imported  to  this 

country.      Pedlaree  traced   back  six  genera- 
tions.   Price,  8150.  f.  o.  b. 

W.  H.  CHAPMAN.  Gordonsville.  Orange  Co  ,  Va. 

ForSalc-PEKIN  DUCKS. 

Imported  stock.    Present  price.  11.00  per  pair' 
later  higher.    M   B.  Turkeys,  S".  00  a  trio.     ' 
Miss  CI. AHA  L    SMITH. 
Croxton,  Caroline  I 


DISHORNING  CATTLE. 
Dairvmen  and  breeders  who  are  com- 
petent to  speak  on  the  subject  are  unani- 
mous in  their  approval  of  the  practice  of 
dishorning,  both  from  the  humane  and 
the  practical  money-making  point  of 
view.  A  great  deal  depends,  however, 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  operation 
is  performed.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  the  Webster  Convex  Dis- 


horner  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bucker  Stock  Holder.  The  convex  is  one 
of  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time, 
most  powerful,  disiorners  made,  having 
a  double  action,  and  making  a  smooth, 
quick,  clean  cut,  with  the  least  possible 
pain  to  the  animal.  One  special  advan- 
tage is  the  fact  that  it  is  open  at  one  side 
so  that  it  hooks  onto  the  horn,  being 
easily  put  in  place  and  easily  removed,  if 
the  animal  for  any  reason  becomes  un- 
manageable  before  the  cut  is  made.  Mr. 
Webster,  the  inventor  of  this  and  other 
instruments  used  in  dishorning,  has  had 
unusual  success  in  placing  it  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  aid  breeders."  The  large  sale 
it  has  had  is  ample  testimony  to  its  value. 
All  Western  orders  are  tilled  from  the 
Chicago  store,  thus  effecting  a  saving  of 
time  and  freight,  bnt  all  correspondence 
should  go  to  the  home  office  Send  for 
th-  illustrated  pamphlet  on  Dishorning. 
Address,  George  Webster,  Manufacture', 
Christiana,  Pa. 

WHEN"  CHRISTMAS  COMES 

Enter  Heartily  Into  the  Spirit  of  the 
s  in  and  Make  Everybody  as 
Happy  as  Yob  Can. 

When  Christmas  comes  bv  all  means 
have  the  house  dressed  with  holly  and 
pine  and  fir,  and  don't  forget  the  mis- 
tletoe. Go  out  and  mingle  with  the 
Christmas  throngs.  There  is  an  exhilara- 
tion in  forming  a  part,  if  only  a  unit,  in 
the  crowd  that  is  so  gay  and  so  merry,  in 
hearing  bits  of  bright  talk,  in  greeting 
j  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  seeing 
j  the  overflowing  jov  of  the  children. 
Never  let  a  single  Christmas  pass  with- 
out reading  a  Christmas  story  and  sing- 
ing a  Christmas  Bong,  and  do  not  over- 
look the  sweet  significance  of  the  day 
itself.  Remember  that  it  is  for  all  the 
world  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  birth. 
Be  as  happy  as  you  can  and  make  others 
as  happy  as  you  can— Margaret  ! 
ster  in  December  Ladia?  Homt  J 

You  have  read  of  the  cures  bv  Hood's 
;■  ilia,  and  you  should  hav. 

confidence  in  its  merit.    It  will 
good. 


Hs  Filston  Farm 
Jerseys^^- 

Have  been  bred  for  milk 
for  many  years. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  improving 
the  yield  of  your  herd  bv  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thrifty  bull  calf,  hand- 
some and  fashionably  bred,  write 
to 

ASA  B.  GARDINER,  Jr.,  Manager, 
Glencoe,  Md 

The  bulls  from  this  farm  have  been 
sold  to  the  verv  best  herds  in  the 
South. 

Also  some  very  fine  Berkshires 
now  ready  for  delivery,  sired  by 
our  imported  Berkshire  Storm 
King ;  from  sows  by  Lord  Wind- 
sor, imported ;  by  Collegian,  im- 
ported ;  and  by  King  Longfellow. 

We  mail  a  little  ''Book  of  the  Herd" 
on  request. 


FALL  CREEK  STOCK  FARM 
20   HEAD  OF   FINE 


KORSAI.E.  2  to,;  years  old;  14),  to  16  hands 
high.  Terms  nyht  Prices  to  suit  ttje  times. 
Also  Reg.  JERsEV  TATTLE. 

J.  BAKER,  Mgr.,  Lawrence,  Ind- 
8  miles  N.  E.  Indianapolis  ) 


J3 


..FOR  SALE.. 

Jacks,  Jennets  and 
Durham  Calves. 

FIXE  J  \CKS  a  Specialty. 
.   .  stamp  for  Jack 
i'lie. 

W.  E.  KNIGHT  &  CO. 
Nashville.  Tenn. 
(ion  Southern  Plan'er. 


■ARMERS'f 
LIBRARY  ■ 


SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  50 

VEGETABLE  GROWING 

IN  THE  SOUTH,  $1.25 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND,  $1.25 
FEEDS  AND  FEEDING.  -  $2.00 
TOBACCO: 

How  to  Raise  it,  etc.,  25 

FOOD  FOR  PLANTS,   -     -  10 

$5.35 

All  for  34.50. 

THE   SOUTHERN    PLANTER, 

RICHMOND    Va. 
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I  CA3TALIA  HEREFORD3 

IMP.    SALISBURY  AT  HEAD   OF   HERD. 

"THE  BLOOD  THAT  BREEDS  ON." 

MARCH    3rd,    1898,   SALISBURY   "topped"   all  prices  then  recorded  in  the    annals  of 
Herefords  at  auction  in  America  at  the  famous  Sunny  Slope  sale  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

FEBRUARY  27th,  I9OO,  2   SONS  Of  SALISBURY  "topped"  the  bull  offering  on  the 
first  day  of  the  great  Four-Days-Hereford-Sale  at  Kansas  City. 


MURRAY   BOOCOCK, 

"CASTALIA,"  KESWICK,  VA. 


Stock  for  sale. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 
The  result  of  the  Presidential  election 
last  month  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  Republicans,  who  carried  28  states, 
while  the  Democrat-*  carried  17.  Both 
parties  claim  Kentucky,  but  the  chances 
at  this  writing  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Democrats,  and  is  classed  accordingly. 
Six  states  which  went  for  Bryan  in  1896, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wyoming,  veered  a- 
round  to  the  Republicans  this  year.  Ac 
cording  to  the  talile  below  the  Republican 
candidate  has  202  electoral  votes  and  the 
Democratic  155,  but  a  corn  llete  count 
may  change  these  figures  slightly.  In 
Congress  the  republicans  will  have  a  ma- 
jority in  both  branches,  probably  20  in 
Senate  and  55  in  the  House  of  Represen 
tatives. 
Republican.  Democratic. 

California 9  Alabama 11 

Connecticut f>  Arkansas S 

Delaware 3  Colorado 4 

Illinois 24  Florida 4 

Indiana '  15  Georgia 13 

Iowa 13  Idaho 3 

Kansas 10  Kentucky 13 

Maine 0  Louisiana 8 

Mai  viand 8  Mississippi 9 

Massachusetts  ..     15  Missouri 17 

Michigan 14  Montana 3 

Minnesota 9  Nevada 9 

Nebraska 8  North  Carolina     11 

New  Hampshire      4  South  Carolina      9 

New  Jersey. 10  Tennessee 12 

New  York'. 36  Texas 15 

North  Dakota....       3  Virginia 12 

Ohio 23 

Oregon 4    Total 155 

Pennsylvania....    32 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 


KEREFOR"  CATTLE-  Calves,  entitled  to  registration,  $75  to  8100.    Grade  Calves  by  "Sir 

Edward  '    825  to  $40. 
SHKOPSHIRE  SHEEP.— Bucks.one  year  old  and  over,  815  to  820.    Ewes,  one  year  to  three 

years  old,  510  to 812.    Buck  Lambs,  July  delivery,  $S  to  $10.    Ewe  Lambs,  Jul}  delivery,  Jo  to  87. 
POLAND-CHINA   HOGS Pigs,  six  weeks  old,  84  50.    Pigs,  three  months  old,  87.50.    Pigs, 

fl\>  months  and  over,  10  to  515. 

M.  BKON7.E  Tl'R  KEYS Toms,  83.    Hens,  82.50.    Eggs,  per  sitting  of  12,  when  In  season,  83. 

MTSCOVY   D»i«'KS.-Pure  White  Drakes,  $1.25.     Pure  White  Ducks,  75  cents.     Pairs,  $2; 

trios,  $2.75. 
ROUEN  GEESE Ganders,  $2.50.    Geese,  82.    Eggs,  per  sitting,  $2.50. 

WILLIAM  L.  Jr..  No.  21058,  half  brother  of  Axtell,  will  serve  a  limited  number  of  mares  for 
825  the  si.-a-ou.    Mares  boarded  at  lowest  figures  per  month. 


Rhode  Island.... 
South  Dakota.... 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wj  oming 


12 


€sg##  BACON   HALL   FARM.  §&®§9§»§®§9& 

"GOLD  STANDARD,"  DORSET  SHEEP. 

Related  to  Champion  "Dale,"  heads  Rams  and  Ewes,  all  ages. 

Hereford  herd.  *  Q>  *  *  * 

BERKSHIRES— All  registered  stock. 

Satisfaction,  my  motto.  E.  M.  GILLET,  Verona,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


Total 447 

Total 202    Nec'y  to  choice  224 


PIGS 


Some  of   the    best    bred    in    the 
United  States  at  farmers'  prices. 
ARROWHEAD  STOCK  FARM,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

s.  b.  WOODS,  Proprietor. 
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BEST  WAY  TO  SMOKE  MEATS. 

Liquid  Extract  ok  Smoke  is  Clean, 
Qi  n  e,  Economical  and  Convenient. 
Liquid  Extract  of  Smoke  is  a  preparation 
made  from  selected  hick- 
ory wood  which  lias  taken 
the  place  of  the  old- fash- 
ioned clumsy  process  of 
smoking  meats  in  a  smoke- 
house. It  is  far  cleaner  and 
more  convenient,  and  it 
saves  a  lot  of  time  and  work. 
The  Liquid  Extract  of 
Smoke,  made  by  E.  Krauser 
&  Bro.,  of  Milton,  Pa.,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  meat  with  a 
Bponge  or  brush,  and  the 
meat  can  be  hung  at  once 
in  the  store-room.  Liquid 
Extract  of  Smoke  contains 
the  same  ingredients  that 
preserve  the  meat  when  it 
is  smoked  in  a  smok"- house. 
It  keeps  the  meat  sweeter  and  safer  than 
the  old  way,  improves  its  flavor,  the  pro- 
cess is  perfectly  healthful  and  is  a  better 
safeguard  against  insects  which  frequently 
attack  meats  smoked  in  the  old  way.  No 
one  who  has  adopted  this  way  of  pre 
serving  meats  has  ever  been  known  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  way  with  its  risks  and 
discomfort.  Anyone  interested  can  ob 
tain  full  information  bv  writing  to  the 
manufacturers. 

SHRINES    GUARDED    BY    MOHAM 
MEDANS. 

Twenty  Rival  Sects  Worship  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem. 
Writing  in  the  December  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  on  "Jerusalem  as  We  See  it  To- 
Day,"  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace  notes  that  "there 
is  a  common  lament  that  the  shrines  dear 
alike  to  Jew  and  Christian  are  in  keeping 
of  the  Mohammedan.  For  a  thousand 
years  they  have  been  guarded  with  rever 
ence  and  decorum  by  armed  officials  tol 
erant  of  every  religion.  Were  Palestine 
in  keeping  of  American  Protestants  de 
basing  our  sanctuaries  into  eating  houses 
and  concert-rooms  I  fear  Gethsemane 
would  become  a  park  for  picnics,  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  shrine  o.  shrines,  be 
made  a  hall  for  socials.  Twenty  rival 
sects  worship  there  in  ppace  and  safety. 
Were  the  Turkish  guard  withdrawn  there 
would  be  fighting  with  paving  stones  and 
consecrated  candlesticks  if  other  weapons 
were  not,  at  hand.  The  house  that  is  now 
a  house  of  prayer  might  be  made  a  den  of 
cooks.     Perhaps  'tis  better  as  it  is." 

WILL  TELEPHONE  AROUND  THE 
WORLD  WITHOUT  WIRES. 

Wireless  telephone  and  telegraph  civ 
cmts  will  span  the  world  in  the  nexi 
hundred  years.  A  husband  in  the  mid 
die  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  able  to  con 
verse  with  his  wife  sitting  in  her  boudoir 
in  Chicago.  We  will  be  able  to  telephone 
to  China  quite  as  readily  as  we  now  talk 
from  New  York  to  Brooklyn.  By  an  an 
tomatic  signal  they  will  connect  with  an  - 
circuit  in  their  locality  without  the  intei 
vention  of  a  "  hello  girl."— December  L«- 
dies'  Home  Journat. 


JEasu  Harness 


T^ 


Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered*    Saves 
many  times  its  cost  by  improved  appearance    and  in  the  cost 
of  repairs.     &uld  everywhere  in  cane— all  Bizea, 
Mado  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


TJFtY    STOCK 


FARM 

ATTLE,  rich  in  the  blood 
f  the  greatest  cows  of  the 
reed  A  choice  lot  of  Young 
Paul  De  Kol  and  Count  De  Kol 
Metchilde.  from  dams  that  are  large  producers.  Our  herd  is  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  we  will  name  attractive  prices  to  breeders  desiring  the  richest  breeding. 
The  best  i*  alwavs  cheapest.  Write  stating  just  what  you  want.  Also  PLYMOUTH 
ROCK  CHICKENS.  THOS.  FASSITT  &  SONS.Sylmar,  Cecil  County,  Md. 


UOLSTEIN-FRIESIANE 

|    Bulls  and  Heifers,  sired  by  Ury  Alwina  Count  P 


GRSTON    STOCK!    I=KR7VY. 


Holstein-Friesian  &  Jersey  Cattle. 

Having  selected  my  foundation  stock  from  the  best  I  can  offer  animals  of 
each  breed  of  highest  breeding  and  individual  merit  at  moderate  prices, 
coniaining  the  blood  of  the  best  families,  and  bred  with  great  care 

I   am  prepared   to  sell    HOLSTEIN    BULLS,   and    BULL    CALVES   and 
JERSEYS  of  either  sex. 

JNO.  V.  DETRICK,  Somerset,  Vh. 


JERSEYS  For  Sale 

2  BULLS  fit  for  light  service.  Sired  by  Admiral  St.  Lambert, 
whose  dam,  Flower  of  Meridale,  has  a  record  of  53  lbs  of  milk  per  day, 
and  26  lbs.  1 1 A  oz.  of  butter  in  7  dams.  Tne  dams  of  the  young  bulls 
have  butter  records  of  18  lbs.  8  oz.,  and  17  lbs.  4  oz.  in  7  days. 

Also  some  FINE  HEIFERS,  sired  by  Ethels  John  Bull,  and  in  calf 
to  Admiral  St.  Lambert.'and  bred  from  cows  that  milk  5  gallons  per  day. 
Prices  reasonable. 


^BOWMONT  FARMS,  Salem,  Va. 


Trade-Murks 


"Pasteur  Vaccine" 


BLACKUiCINE." 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

BLACK  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsements 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  chiCago. 

BRANCHES:    St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 
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REAL  ESTATE  BRISK. 
The  Sottthern  Planter  Pub.  Co.,  City  : 

Gentlemeu, — In  answer  to  your  com 
munication  concerning  Real  Estate  busi- 
ness, we  rnu^t  say  that  it  is  very  encour- 
aging. While  we  have  been  advertising 
liberally,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  alto- 
gether this  that  is  bringing  so  many  to 
this  State,  but  that  the  many  advantages 
of  the  State  are  becoming  better  known ; 
enquiries  will  average  fifty  per  Hay,  many 
of  them  being  from  Europe,  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies. 

We  have  recently  sold  Horn  Quarter 
to  L.  E.  Williams.  Horn  Quarter  is  one 
of  the  grand  old  Virginia  plantations, 
containing  1,400  acres  and  located  on  the 
Pamunky  river,  in  King  William  County. 
A  gentleman  from  Chicago,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Williams,  has  also  bouarht  a  place  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  We  have  also 
6old  Oak  Lawn,  another  well  known  and 
valuable  farm,  located  near  Ashland  and 
owned  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Gerard,  to  Mr.  James 
Cobb  In  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, we  have  recently  sold  others,  but 
they  are  not  as  well  known  as  the  above, 
such  as  the  Meeks  Farm  to  Mr.  F.  L. 
Knepper,  of  Pennsylvania;  the  Beazley 
Farm  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Bowdish,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Proctor  Farm  to  Mr.  George 
Frick. 

We  trace  several  of  these  sales  to  our 
adv.  in  the  Southern  Planter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  E.  Crawford  &  Co. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  1900. 

A  booklet  giving  the  population  of  all 
cities  of  the  United  States  of  25,000  and 
over  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Passenger  Depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway,  and  a  copy  of  it  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  your  address,  with 
two-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage,  to  the 
General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway.  Chica- 
go, 111. 

MEANS  OR  MEANNESS? 

"  Bruddren  and  sistren,"  sternly  said 
good  old  Parson  Wollimon,  after  the  col- 
lection had  been  taken  up  upon  a  recent 
Sabbath  morning,  "  before  de  hat  was 
done  parsed  I  expounded  de  request  dat 
de  congregation  contribute  accawdin  to 
deir  means,  and  I  sho  expectorated  dat 
yo'  all  would  chip  in  magnanimously. 
But  now,  upon  examinin'  de  collection, 
I  finds  dat  de  concocted  amount  contri 
buted  by  de  whole  entire  posse  ob  yo'  am 
only  de  significans  and  pusillanimous 
sum  ob  sixty  three  cents.  And  at  dis 
junction  dar  ain  t  no  'casion  for  yo'  all  to 
look  at  Brudder  Slewfoot,  what  done  cir- 
cumambulated de  hat  around,  in  no  such 
auspicious  manner,  for,  in  de  fust  place, 
Brudder  Slewfoot  ain't  dat  kind  ob  a 
man,  and  m  de  second  place,  I  done 
watched  him  like  a  hawk  all  de  time 
myse'f.  No,  sixty-three  cents  was  all 
dat  was  flung  in  ;  and  I  dess  wants  to  say 
dat,  in  my  humble  opinion,  instead  of 
contributin'  accawdin'  to  yo'  means,  yo' 
contributed  accawdin  to  yo'  meanness ! 
De  choir  will  now  favor  us  wid  deir  reg- 
lar  melodiousness." — Harper's  Bazar. 


ELLWOOD  Steel  Wire  Fences. 

Six  styles,  all  heights,  for  every  fencing 
purpose  on  Farms,  Ranches,  Orchards,  &c. 

Strong,  Humane,  Cheap,  Durable. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Heavily  Galvanized  Best  Steel  Wires .  We 
have  agents  everywhere.  ELLWOOD 
FENCES  are  easy  to  get,  easy  to  pay  for, 
easy  to  put  up.  If  you  cannot  find  an 
agent  write  to  the  makers. 
Ellwood  Standard  Style. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,     Chioago  or  New  York. 
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JERSEY  CATTLE 

Of  best  families. 


.FOR  S^l.LE.. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

From  Imported  Stock. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS  AND  PIGS 

Sired  by  sons  of  Imported  STORM  KING  and  COMMANDER. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  and  BROWN 
LEGHORN  FOWLS,  PEKIN  DUCKS  ;  also  a  few  L.  BRAMAH 
and  INDIAN  GAME  COCKERELS.  GREAT  DANE  and  FOX 
TERRIER  PUPPIES.     Write 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


POLAND- 
CHINAS. 


TECUMSEH   G.      No.  49283. 

I    have  a  large   number  of   pigs  by   my  fine    young    boars,  ''TECUMSEH  G." 

and  "MONARCH,"  andean  furnish  pairs  rot  akin  or  related  to  those  previously 

purchased.  Sows  in  pig  and  young  boars  and  sows  of  all  ages.    Send  to  headquarters 

and  get  the  best  from  the  oldest  and  largest  herd  of  Poland-Chinas  in  this  State  at 

one-half  Western  prices.     Address  ...  _. 

J.  B    GRAY,  Fredericksburg,  \  a. 


REMEMBER 

VIRGINIA  MUST  BE 
40,000  DEMOCRATIC, 


And  also  REMEMBER    I  have  only  a 

few  SHROPSHIRE   SHEEP   I  can  .       Yy 

spare,   but   I   will   sell    CHESTER, 

BERKSHIRE  and  POLAND=CHINA 

Hogs   and   Pigs    at   hal;    price  for         '-*■» 

30  days 
I  can  furnish  DURHAM  and  JERSEY  Cattle  (all  sizes  and  ages)  at  farmers'  prices. 

300  B.  P.  ROCK  Chickens.     I  will  also  sell  HIGHLAND  STOCK  and  POUL- 
TRY FARM.     Write  the  owner, 

E.  B.  WILSON,  Fancy  Hill,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 
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ELLWOOD  STEEL  FENCES. 

The  name  of  Ell  wood  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  names  of  manufacturers  to 
the  agricultural  communities  of  America 
by  reason  of  the  long  association  of  that 
name  with  the  leading  and  most  popular 
brands  of  barbed  wire,  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Ell 
wood  having  been  one  of  the  original  in- 
ventors of  barbed  wire  and  prominently 
identified  with  the  growth  of  that  indus- 
try and  the  improvement  of  that  product 

It  was  always  an  axiom  in  the  trade, 
that  anything  bearing  the  Ellwood  stamp 
was  absolutely  reliable,  and  of  the  high- 
est grade,  and  of  the  woven  wire  fences 
bearing  the  Ellwood  name  the  same  is 
absolutely  true. 

The  development  of  the  wire  industry 
in  America  has  been  very  great  the  las"t 
decade,  and  the  improvement  in  quality 
of  wire  used  in  the  Ellwood  woven  wire 
fences,  advertised  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
is  one  of  its  best  evidences.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  ordinary 
fence  wire  and  the  wire  used  in  making 
Ellwood  wire  fences.  This  wire  is  a  hard 
eteel  especially  made  to  resist  the  sort  of 
wear  and  tear  to  which  a  fence  is  sub- 
jected, and  it  is  specially  galvanized  with 
a  heavy  coating,  in  order  to  insure  against 
rust  and  guarantee  a  long  life. 

The  Ellwood  Fences  comprise  several 
varieties  or  styles,  furnished  in  heights 
from  IS  to  58  inches.  The  Ellwood 
standard  style  is  the  leader  of  these 
fences,  the  26  in.  height  of  this  fence  be 
ing  a  great  favorite  as  a  hog  and  pig  fenc- 
ing. The  Ellwood  special  fence  is  similar 
to  the  standard,  but  it  is  somewhat  lighter, 
by  reason  of  the  use  of  less  wire  in  a 
wider  mesh.  The  Ellwood  Perfect,  The 
Ellwood  Lawn,  The  Ellwood  Poultry  and 
Rabbit,  and  Ellwood  Crib  are  the  other 
styles  of  Ellwood  fencing  designed  for 
particular  uses  but  each  complete  and 
efficient  for  general  use  as  well. 

It  will  pay  all  of  our  readers  to  secure 
the  complete  catalogue  of  Ell  wood  fences. 
which  they  can  have  by  writing  to  the 
manfacturers,  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  or  New  York,  or  bv 
visiting  the  local  agenis  through  whom 
the  fences  are  sold  in  over  15.000  towns 
and  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  MILLION  AMERI- 
CANS BY  THE  YEAR  2000. 
Thi-re  will  probably  be  from  350,000,000 
to  500.000,000  people  in  America  and  its 
possessions  by  the  lapse  of  another  cen 
tury.  Nicaragua  will  ask  for  admission 
to  our  Union  after  the  completion  of  the 
great  canal.  Mexico  will  lie  next.  Europe, 
seeking  more  territory  to  the  south  of  us, 
will  cause  many  South  and  Central 
American  republics  to  be  voted  into  the 
Union  by  their  own  people.— December 
Ladies'  Some  Journal. 

XMAS     GROCERIES -STAPLE     AND 
FANCY. 
We  ask  our  readers  to  look  over  the 
prices  of  goods  offered  by  D.  O'Sullivan, 
of  Richmond,  in  this  issue,  before  buy- 
He  can  save  you  money. 

A  Neat  BINDER  for  your  back  num- 
bers can  be  had  for  25  cents.  Address 
the  Business  Office. 


DIAMOND  GALVANIZED  STEEL  WINDMILLS*""  TOWERS 

"     ^r*  THOROUGHLY    TRIED    AND   NOT   FOUND  WANTING. 

I     ETTTTT-  ?  MILL-RUST,  DUST.  SAND. SLEET 
^^^v     and  RAIN     PROTECTED. 

"MC  required.  NOISELESS 

1EAP  UNlFss'wELL  MADE" 

I  1899. THOUGH  THOUSANDS  IN  OPERATION.  WE  SHIPPED  LESS  THAN  $IOS5  in  RE- 
PAIRS THIS  IS  UNPHECEDENTEO.  NO  MILL  MADE  WILL  RUN  IN  AS  LIGHT  WINDS-TMIS.  WITH 
DURABILITY  DETERMINES  EFFICIENCY.  WE  GUARANTEE  OUR6AND  7  FOOT  MILLS  EQUAL  IN 
PUMPING  CAPACITY  TO  8  FOOT  MILLS  OF  OTHER  MAKES:  OUR  8  FOOT  EQUAL  TO  10  FOOT.OUR 
10  FOOT  EQUAL  TO  12  OR  I*  FOOT  OF  OTHER  MAKES.  NO  CONTRACT  OR  PIECE  LABOR  EM- 
PLOYED  IN  THEIR  MANUFACTURE  ALL  CASTINGS  ARE  "A  NO.I7  SHAFTING  MADE  OF 
COLD-ROLLED  STEEL.  BEARINGS  ARE  SUPERIOR  TO  GRAPHITE.  OUR  STEEL  TOWER 


SEND   FOR    OUR   ILLUSTRATED  WINDMILL  BOOK. 

Il^,£^RiZrc^R-  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO  Man"facturErs.  chicago.u 


I  AM  OFFERING   100  CHOICE 

Improved  Chester  White  Pigs 

(All  eligible  to  registry  in  N.  C.  W.  R.) 
Sired  by  5  prize  winning  boars.       Also   pure 
SCOTCd  COLLIE  (Shepherd)  pups. 

ARCHIE  C.  ROPER, 
Lock  Box  122.     Charlestown,  Jeff.  Co.,  W.  Va. 


Top  Stock  Farm 


OFFERS   FOR    SALE 

A    LIMITED    NUMBER    OF 


SOUTHDOWN  and  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Some  grand  SHROPSHIRE  lambs  of  either  sex. 

A  GRAND  LOT  OF  BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

Young  sows  bred  to  elegant  boars,  and  young  boars  ready  for  service. 

Come  and  see  our  stock,  or  write  for  description  and  prices  to 

H.  A.  S.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Staunton,  Va. 

Parties  will  be  met  at  train  with   conveyance,  if  we  are  notified  in  time.    We  are 
lad  to  E-how  our  stock. 


P 


L 


BILTMORE  FARMS, 

BILTMORE,  N.  C. 

BILTMORE  JERSEYS  have  been  bred  and  culled  for  many 
years  on  the  basis  of  milk  and  butter  production.  At  the  same  time 
iheir  Show  Yard  record  for  the  last  two  years  at  the  leading  Fairs  of 
tile  East  and  West  is  a  greater  one  than  has  ever  been  made  in  the 
same  length  of  time  by  any  other  establishment  so  far  as  we  know. 
It  includes  56  Sweepstakes  (8  Grand  Sweepstakes  overall  breeds,  3 
Gold  and  3  Silver  Medals);  14  First  and  8  Second  Herd  Prizes  ;  in 
class,  85  Fiists,  63  Seconds  and  1")  Thirds.     A  grand  total  of  241. 

..BILTMORE  EERKSHIRES.. 

Reuben  Gentry,  manager. 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  IMPORTED  BLOOD,  and  the  produce  of  Cham- 
pions both  of  America  and  England.  Show  Yard  record  for  1899  and 
1900:  lmt  Sweepstakes  (including  *  Grand  overall  breeds);  30  First 
and  82  Second  Herd  Prizes;  in  class,  250  Firsts,  20!)  Seconds  and  45 
Thirds     Grand  total  717. 

BILTMORE  POULTRY.  Specialties:  Barred  and  White  Ply 
mouth    Rocks,    Golden,  Silver   and   White   Wyandottes.      At    the 

leading  Eistern  Shows  (Washington,  Hagerstown,   Atlanta,  etc)  908 
premiums  were  awarded  to  Biltmore  Poultry. 

apply  to  GKO.  F\  WESTON,  Supt, 
BILTMORE,  *'ORTH  CAROL'N 
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JACKS  AND  JENNETS. 

Messrs.  W  E.  Knight  &  Co.,  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  are  advertising,  in  another  col- 
umn, an  extra  lot  of  finely-bred  jacks  and 
jennets.     Write  them  for  price-. 

Something  New  for  Girls  and  Boys. 

During  the  past  year  "St.  Nicholas" 
Magazine,  which  has  been  for  nearly 
thirty  years  the  leading  children's  month 
ly  magazine  of.  the  world  (and  now  the 
only  one),  has  introduced  several  new 
departments,  which  have  been  extremely 
attractive  and  have  greatly  increased  the 
circulation.  One  of  these  is  "  Nature  and 
Science." 

"Don't  bother  me — I'm  too  busy" — is 
too  often  the  remark  from  a  grown-up 
person  to  a  child  who  really  wants  to 
know.  The  editor  of  "  Nature  and  Sci- 
ence" gives  careful  attention  to  every 
question  asked  by  his  young  readers,  and 
"We  will  write  to  St.  'Nicholas'  about 
it,"  has  become  the  motto  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  contains  interesting  short 
articles,  beautifully  illustrated,  telling  of 
four-footed  animals,  birds,  insects,  water 
animals,  plants,  and  whatever  pertains  to 
Nature. 

"St.  Nicholas  League"  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  those  who  read  the  magazine 
(whether  subscribers  or  not),  without 
dues,  and  it  oners  prizes  each  month  for 
the  best  drawings,  photographs,  poems, 
stories,  puzzles  and  puzzle  answers.  Some 
of  the  work  sent  in  by  young  folks  shows 
surprising  talent. 

No  one  who  does  not  see  "St  Nicho- 
las" can  realize  what  an  interesting  mag- 
azine it  is,  and  how  exquisitely  it  is  illus- 
trated ;  it  is  a  surprise  to  young  and  old. 
Of  literature  it  contains  the  choicest,  and 
in  art  it  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  grown  folks'  periodical.  The  new 
volume  begins  with  November,  1900,  and 
the  subscription  price  is  $3.00  a  year.  If 
there  are  children  in  your  home,  you  can 
hardly  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Boys  and  girls  who  read  this  advertise- 
ment, and  who  wish  to  rind  out  more 
about  the  S'.  Nicholas  League  and  its  Bys 
tern  of  monthly  prizes,  may  address  with- 
out cost  The  St.  Nicholas  League,  Union 
Square,  New  York.  The  f'entury  Com 
pany,  Union  Square,  New  Yoik. 

BAGGING  A  PEER'S  CALF. 

The  moors  of  Yorkshire  and  Scotland 
have  been  alive  with  shooters.  The 
crack  of  the  gun  has  been  heard  on 
every  hand,  fur  grouse  shooting  has 
opened  for  the  year.  During  the  shoot- 
ing season  in  Great  Britain  accidents 
are  comparatively  rare,  considering  the 
first-class  opportunities  to  blow  ofl'a  com- 
panion's head  or  drill  a  hole  through  his 
back. 

But  accidents  do  happen,  and  the  first 
man  to  be  shot  this  season  was  Lord  Bin 
ning.  The  noble  lord  is  a  hit  of  a  wag, 
and  even  when  half  of  his  leg  was  per- 
forated with  shot  from  his  own  gun  and 
he  was  sitting  against  a  hedge,  waiting 
for  a  stretcher  to  be  brought,  his  wit  did 
not  desert  him,  for,  as  the  doctor  was 
binding  up  his  wounds,  he  remarked  : 

"I  came  out  to  kill  grouse— but  'pon 
my  soul  I  seem  to  have  bagged  a  calf." — 
From  the  Sain  Pott. 


For  over  two  generations  the    IRON  AGE 
implements  have  been  helping  farmers  to  secure 
best  results.      Every   year  in  that  time  we  have 
been  making  these  labor  savers  better  than  before. 
To-day  they  are  successful  beyond  question  ;  durable 
beyond  comparison  ;  economical  beyond  doubt.     One 
of  this  year's  additions  to  the 


Iron  Age 


Since 

1836 


Farm  and  Garden  Implements 

the  No.  IS  IRON  AGE  Combined  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Hill  and 

Drill  Seeder.     A  wonderful  combination  making  two  perfect 

implements,    each    complete    in    itself.     Can    be    instantly 

changed   from   seed   drill   to  wheel   hoe   or   back   again. 

Let  us  send  you  free  the  Iron-  age  book 

for   1901,    describing   Seed    Drills.    Wheel 

jf  /\\  /^^    Hoes.  ItidingCiUtiviitnrs.  Potato  Planters, 

/  .A    Uu™ir,„...1,„ir„hi,-,.t,„.     Manvsayit 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  167,  i.  re nl...  h.  N.  J. 


Registered  Berkshires 

"  MAYOR  OF  BILTMORE  "  and "  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  "  at  Head  of  My  Herd. 

I  can  furnish  pigs  from  noted  sows,  ''  Eloise," 
"  Bertha,"  "  Miss  Linwood,"  "  Queen  Quality  " 
and  "  Queen  Narka." 

I  also  offer  Holsteiu-  Friesians  (Nether- 
lands, Pietertjes  and  Clothilde),  all  rich,  heavy 
milkers.  All  of  my  cattle  are  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  breed. 

English  Beagle  Dogs,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 

Correspondence  solicited, 

Southern  and  N.  &  W.  Rys.  t.  o.  saxdy,  Burkeviiie,  va. 


BLOOD  WILL  TELL 

THOS.  S  WHITE'S  reputation  for  keep- 
ing the  finest  imported  large  BE K  KS  H 1 R  ES 
in  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  spread  so 
rapidly  that  his  sales  /or  the  past  two 
'uonths  have  been  simply  enormous,  and  in 
consequence,  he  has  sold  out  all  surplus  till 
towards  spring  save  about  eight  big  mellow 
boars,  some  of  them  ready  for  service  Im- 
ported SIR  JOHN  BULL  the  head  of  my 
herd,  a  VERITABLE  KING  OF  HOGS,  is 

as  gentle,  kind  and  superb  as  when  he  landed  in  this  country  over  two  years  ago. 

Metamorphose  your  herd  with  his  aristocratic  blood. 

Fassafern  Stock  Farm.  TIIOS.  S.  WHITE,  Lexington,  Va. 


*  VIEGI1TIA    DIVISION.         * 

Farmers  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

A  Fire  Insurance  Association,  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  farmers 
of  Virginia,  under  an  amended  and  well  protected  plan. 

Insures,  against  Fire  and  Lightning,  only  country  property — no  stores  or  unsafe 
risks.  Average  cost  per  vear  for  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  $4.00  per  $1000,  in- 
cluding dwellings,  barns",  produce,  &c.  Cost  in  1899,  $2.00  per  $1000.  Amount  of 
property  insured  $250,000.    Estimated  security  in  real  and  other  estate,  $600,000. 

For  further  information,  address,  CHAS.  N.  FRIEND,  General  Agent. 

MENTION    THIS  JOURNAL.  CHESTER,    VIRGINIA. 
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COFFEE— FROM   BLOSSOM   TO  CUP 

An  Important  Feature  of  the  Puke  Food 

and  Food  Accessouies  Exhibit  at  the 

Pan  Am  erican  Ex  position. 

Long  before  coffee  was  generally  known 
throughout  Europe,  Lord  Bacon  wrote: 
"  They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink— coffee  - 
which  comforteth  the  heart  and  aideth 
digestion." 

The  elaborate  coffee  exhibit  in  the 
Manufacturers  and  Liberal  Arts  Exhibi- 
tion Building  at  Buffalo  next  year,  in  the 
section  devoted  to  foods  and  their  acces- 
sories, will  demonstrate  how  Lord  Bacon's 
opinion  has  descended  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations. Coffee,  at  the  Exposition,  will 
receive  the  attention  that  is  due  the  most 
popular  beverage  the  gods  ever  bestowed 
upon  man. 

Foods  and  their  accessories  will  receive 
at  Buffalo  more  elaborate  attention  than 
has  ever  been  given  to  a  lik»-  exhibit. 
The  object  is  to  familiarize  the  people  of 
Pan  (all)  America  with  the  food  pro- 
ducts of  the  whole  American  continent. 
The  exhibit  will  be  housed  in  a  beautiful 
building,  which  is  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  as  elegant  in  appear- 
ance as  it  is  magnificent  in  its  propor- 
tions. 

Coffee,  being  one  of  the  widely  known 
articles  of  this  exhibit,  has  been  selected 
for  description  as  a  type  of  what  may  be 
expected  in  a  hundred  other  products, 
each  of  which  will  receive  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  G.  Edward  Fuller,  the  manager  of 
this  department,  the  same  painstaking 
care  as  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Coffee  grows  more  like  a  cherry  than 
anything  else  with  which  people  in  north 
temperate  latitudes  are  familiar.  The 
tree,  if  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  will 
attain  a  height  of  20  feet,  though  it  is 
often  pruned  to  keep  the  branches  within 
reach  when  standing  on  the  ground.  For 
beauty  it  cannot  be  excelled  even  in  the 
tropics.  With  its  deep  green  shining  leaves 
and  pure  white,  fragrant,  though  transi- 
tory blossom,  together  with  the  ripening 
fruit,  it  produces  a  picture  peculiarly  effec- 
tive. 

The  fruit,  first  a  tiny  green  ball,  changes 
to  pale  red  as  it  develops,  and  finally, 
when  ripe,  the  color  is  a  rich  brown.  It 
has  a  pleasant  flavor,  though  rather  sweet 
and  somewhat  insipid.  Its  pit  is  the  cof- 
fee bean  of  commerce.  Each  fruit  con 
tains  two  beans,  which  grow  with  the  flat 
sides  together  in  separate  cells,  though, 
should  one  become  abortive,  the  other 
grows  round  and  fills  both  cavities. 

These  rounded  berries  are  separated, 
and  sold  as  Pea  Berry  Mocha,  because  of 
their  resemblance  to  the  genuine.  These 
abortive  cells  occur  usually  toward  the 
ends  of  the  branches  and  are  encouraged 
by  pruning. 

Mocha  is  the  oldest  coffee  known  to 
commerce.  Where  or  how  it  originated 
is  shrouded  in  prehistoric  mystery.  Tra 
dition  says  the  seeds  were  imported  from 
Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia  and  planted  in 
Arabia  about  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  However,  it  adapted  it 
self  readily  to  the  soil  and  climate,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia, 
where  it  has  formed  the  principal  article 
of  export  ever  since. 


^  WWW  WW  V  WW  w  w  v% 

I      "CORRECT  DRESS 

FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS." 

i     There  is  one  point  about  which  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  if 

>  judgment    rests    on    the    facts  as  you  find  them  :  if  you 
*  want  the  best 

j  Overcoat  or  Suit 

2  the  money  you  want  to  spend  can  buy,  WE  CAN  GUAR- 

>  ANTEE  YOU'LL  GET  IT  HERE. 

«     You  can  spend  as  little  as   $7.50  and  get  satisfaction,  and  as 
5  much  as  $40.  wisely. 

\  GANS-RADY  COMPANY, 

<  Entire  Building— 1005  E.  Main  St.  * 

S   Opposite  Postoffice,  RICHMOND,  VA.   I 

SaAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA  *t  A  AAAAAA  AAAAAA  AAAAAA  AAAAAA  Ar 


The  Cyclone  Grubber 

ONLY   S3. OO. 

It  is  one  of  the  handiest  tools  on  the  farm. 
Can  be  operated  by  one  or  two  men.  Made  of 
solid  steel,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  takes  up  roots 
and  branches  thoroughly.  Unequalled  for  grub- 
bing out  fence  corners     Agents  wanted.     Circu- 

J.  G.  O'DONNELL,  Patentee, 

Leon,  Madison  Co.,  Va. 


Incubators  from  $5.00  up. 
Brooders  from  $3.80  up. 

FREE  CATALOGUE.  Fully  Warranted,  on  trial. 

No  Moisture  Required.     Latest  Improved. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


ROCK  HILL   FARM. 


A  PAIR  OF  WEANLING  FILLIES 


6  and  7  mos.  old  ;  weight 
675  and  725  lbs.  each;  one  of 

them  a  seal  brown,  sired  by  a  Registered  Morgan,  and  eligible  to  registry  ;  the  other 

a  black  with  star,  sired  by  a  half  brother  of  Star  Pointer,  1:59J.    This  filly  shows  all 

the  gaits  and  will  grow  to  a  16  hands  mare. 

B.  B.  BUCHANAN.  Brownsburg.  Va. 


DO  YOUR  TRADING.. 

Where  an  established  reputation  warrants  continued  confidence.    The  name  of 
LUMSDEN  on  anything  In  the  JEWELRY  or  SILVERWARE  line  Is  a  standard  of 

QUALITY. 

FINE  COLD  AND  DIAMOND  JEWELRY, 
STERLINC  SILVERWARE  AND  CUT  CLASS. 

SIX  SOLID  STERLING  SILVER  TEA  SPOONS,  $3.40.     Write  for  our  catalogue;    It 
contains  many  articles  on  which  we  can  save  you  money. 

C.  LUMSDEN  &  SON,  Established  1835,  731  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Mokha,  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  gave  its  name  to  this  coffee, 
because  it  happened  to  be  the  port  where 
the  camel  caravans  unloaded  and  the 
shipments  to  the  outer  world  were  made. 

Java  coffee  gets  its  name  from  the  island 
of  Java,  though  the  great  bulk  of  Java 
coffee  now  comes  from  American  planta- 
tions lying  between  the  30th  parallels  of 
latitude  north  and  south.  When  condi 
tions  are  favorable,  Pan-American  coffee 
is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best 
foreign  grown.  If  any  one  doubts  this 
statement,  one  of  Mr.  Fuller's  exhibitors 
will  be  prepared  to  prove  it  with  a  deli 
cious  concoction  prepared  from  purely 
American  blends. 

^Old  Government  Java  originally  got  its 
name  when  the  government  of  Holland 
compelled  native  Malay  planters  on  the 
island  to  pay  their  taxes  in  coffee.  Gov- 
ernment godowns  (warehouses)  were  built 
in  which  coffee  was  required  to  be  ware- 
housed seven  years  before  offering  it  for 
sale.  There  are  people  who  say  that  was 
no  improvement,  that  the  berry  does  not 
improve  with  age,  but  the  probability  is 
those  people  have  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  sample  genuine  Java  coffee  seven 
years  old.  Java  is  an  exception  in  this 
respect,  as  most  coffees  do  not  improve 
after  the  second  year.  There  is  not  profit 
enough  in  the  business  to  hold  coffee 
such  a  length  of  time,  though  some  do  so 
in  a  limited  way.  Those  who  really  love 
a  fine  coffee  flavor,  and  want  the  last  ves- 
tige that  is  contained  in  the  bean,  may 
get  from  certain  dealers  American  coffee, 
in  which  the  natural  aroma  has  been  so 
carefully  developed  that  it  will  equal  any 
Old  Government  Java  the  good  dames  of 
Holland  were  permitted  to  serve. 

Coffee  is  sold  by  the  cup  in  New  York 
for  one  cent ;  it  is  also  sold  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  a  greater  range  of  price  than 
any  other  known  commodity.  Prices  of 
the  green  berry  in  the  open  market  vary 
nearly  as  much.  It  is  the  beverage  of  the 
poor,  the  great  mass  of  workers,  and  the 
wealthy. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  coffee 
market  in  the  world,  though  Holland 
uses  more  per  capita.  Our  imports  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1899, 
amounted  to  578,397,454  pounds,  which 
shows  the  importance  of  this  market. 
Coffee-growers  to  the  south  of  us  will  ap- 
preciate this  when  they  visit  the  Exposi- 
tion and  see  the  coffee  exhibit. 

Herbert  Shearer. 

When  the  chimney  is  cold,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  light  a  fire  without  making  a 
great  deal  of  smoke.  To  prevent  this, 
burn  a  few  pieces  of  paper  in  the  chim 
ney  or  smoke  flue  and  thus  start  an  up- 
ward current. — December  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

CHEAP  XMAS  GROCERIES. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  of  Ullman's  Son,  of 
Richmond,  in  this  issue. 

"If  a  cobbler  by  trade,  I'll  make  it  my 
pride 

The  best  of  all  cobblers  to  be, 
And  if  only  a  tinker,  no  tinker  on  earth 

Shall  mend  an  old  kettle  like  me." 


iHk  Elm  wood  Nurseries. 

We  offer  a  splendid  assortment  of  first-class  Whole 
Root  Home  Grown  Trees  Standard  Varieties., 

f  APPLES,  PEACHES,  PEARS, 

CHERRIES,  PLUMS, 
APRICOTS,  GRAPES, 

QUINCES,    CURRANTS,    GOOSEBERRIES,    RASPBERRIES.    BLACK- 
BERRIES. STRAWBERRIES.  ETC..  EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  8HRUB8. 
*.^POLAND  CHINA  PIGS/*"**- 

(BRONZE    TURKEYS,    BROWN     LEGHORN  AND, 
PLYMOUTH     ROCK     FOWLS. 
WRITE  FOR   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 
J.  B.  WATKINS  &  BRO.. 

HALLSBORO'.  CHESTERFIELD  CO..VA. 


Headquarters  for 
Nursery  Stock. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  dealers'  orders. 

ALL.   STOCK   TRUE    TO   NAME. 


Apples,  Nectarines, 

Pears,  Cherry, 

Peach,  Quinces, 

Plum,  Almonds, 
Apricots, 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  for  Hedging. 


Pecans,  Ornamental  and 

Chestnuts,  Shade  Trees, 

Walnuts,  Evergreens, 

Small  Fruits.  Roses,  Etc. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
..AGENTS    WANTED.. 

FRANKLIN   DAVIS  NURSERY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Why  Pay  Enormous  Prices 

for  your  Cooking  Stove  or 
Range,  when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  the  Factory  and 
save  one  third  of  the  cost? 

Write  for  Catalogue  and 
full  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
celebrated    F  I  T  Z     LEE 

COOKING    STOVES. 

Addess  SOUTHERN  STOVE  WORKS, 

815  to  827  North  Seventeenth  Street, 

RICHMOND,  yH, 
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The  following  list  of  papers  and  periodicals 
are  the  most  popular  ones  In  this 
We  can  SAVE  YOU   MONEY  on  whatever 
Journal  you  wish. 


DAILIES.  prce       with 

ALONE.    PLASTER. 

The  Dispatch.  Richmond,  Va *5  00    $5  &> 

The  Times,  "  "    5  °°     5  °° 

The  Post,  Washington,  D.  C 6  00     t>  00 

SEMI-WEEKLIES. 

The  Dispatch,  Richmond.  Ya 1  00  1  i> 

The  Times,  "  "    1  °°  1S 

The  World  (thrice-a-weekl,  N,  Y 1  00  1  25 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper's  Weekly *  0°  i  00 

Round  Table 100  IK 

Bazaar *  00  4  00 

The  Baltimore  Sun 1  00  1  35 

The  Washington  Post. IB  1  Cfi 

Breeder's  Gazetle -  00  1  ~o 

Hoard's  Dairyman 1  00  1  35 

Country  Gentleman. 2  00  2  25 

Religious  Herald,  Richmond,  Va....  2  00  2  25 

Southern  Churchman,    "  "    -  2  00  2  25 

Central  Presbyterian,     "  "     ...  2  00  2  50 

Christian  Advocate,        "  "     ...  2  00  2  25 

Turf  Field  and  Farm i  00  4  00 

Horseman 3  00  3  00 

MONTHLIES. 

North  American  Review 5  00  5  00 

The  Century  Magazine 4  00  4  25 

St.  Nicholas  "         - 3  00  3  25 

Llpplncotts  "         - 

Harper's  "         3  00  3  25 

Forum  "         3  00  3  25 

Bcribner's  "         3  00  3  25 

Frank  Leslies       "         1  00  1  35 

Cosmopolitan       "          1  00  1  25 

Munsey  "  1  00  1  35 

Strand  "         *25  1  65 

M.  ('mre's  "         1  00  1  35 

Puritan  "          1  °°  '  K 

Review  of  Reviews 2  50  2  75 

Where  you  desire  to  subscribe  to  two  or  more 
of  the  publications  named,  you  can  arrive  at 
the  net  subscription  price  by  deducting  50 
cents  from  "our  price  with  the  .Floater."  If 
you  desire  to  subscribe  to  any  other  publica 
tlons  not  listed  here,  write  us  and  we  will 
cheerfully  quote  clubbing  or  net  subscription 
rates. 

Sulscribers  whose    time    does    not   expire 

until  later  can  take  advantage  of  our  club 

Dd  have  their  subscription  advanced 

:r  torn    date  of  expiration  of  their 

subscription  to  either  the  Planter  or  any  of 

the  other  publications  mentioned. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  us  for  any  informa- 
tion desired;  we  will  cheerfully  answer  any 
sdenoe. 

We  furnish  no  tample  copies  of  other  peri- 
odicals. 


Seed  House  of  the  South. 


1UOTHT. 


KtMltl  I. 


HCCKWHIIT. 
OATS  and 
t  am;  ki.ed. 


"Whatsoever  One  Soweth   That  Shall  He  Reap.  ' 

We  sell    strictly    reliable  FIELD    AXD    GARDEN  SEEDS  of 

every  variety  at  Lowest  Market  rates,  included  in  which 

are  RAGLAXD'S   PEDIGREE  TOBACCO  SEEDS. 


__W£   ALSO   SELL 


Our  Own  Brands  of  Fertilizers 

For  Tobacco,  Corn.  Wheat,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Pure  Raw-Hone   Meal,  Xma   Scotia  and  Virginia  Plaster  and 

Fertilizing:  Materials  generally. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  price  our  goods. 
Samples  sent  by  mail  when  desired. 

1016  Main  Street 
LYNCHBURC.VA. 


Wm.  A.  Miller  &  Son,  # 


#5^3 


Japan  Plums 

And  all  other  desirable  standard  and  new 
varieties  of    PLUMS,  APPLE,  PEACH, 
PEAR  and  0  B  N  A  M  E  N  TA  L   TK I 
SHRUBS.  ROSES,  Etc. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  TENNESSEE 
PROLIFIC  STRAWBERRY. 

The  Most  Reliable  Variety  Ever  Grown  in 
the  South. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation.    Write  us 
if  you  contemplate  planting-.      Catalogues  free. 

AOENTS  WANTED.     WHITE  FOB  TERMS. 

W.  T.  HOOD   «5c  CO. 

OLD  DOMINION  NURSERY,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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THE  WESTINGHOUSE   CORNER   IN 
MESSENGER  BOYS. 

Mr.  George  Westinghouse,  of  Pittsburg 
and  Washington,  the  great  brake- 
millionaire,  haa  a  small  son  and  heir  of 
whom  he  is  very  proud. 

This  pride  is  only  a  recent  develop- 
ment. The  boy  has  always  been  the 
mother's  idol,  but  the  father  has  till 
lately  concentrated  his  interest  in  life  in 
his  electric  and  mechanical  appliances. 

Young  Westinghouse  was  amusing  him- 
self in  his  play-room,  one  day,  with  a 
train  of  cars,  when  the  father  looked  in 
on  hiui.  He  ai-ked  the  boy  what  he 
would  like  to  be  when  he  grew  to  be  a 
man. 

The  youngster  looked  at  the  toy  coup 
ling-pin  he  had  in  his  hand  and  said : 
"  An  inventor  or  an  engineer." 

Imagine  how  that  delighted  the  father ! 
Since  that  day  the  boy  has  often  been 
taken  to  the  great  Westinghouse  works 
and  is  allowed  to  investigate  every  piece 
of  machinery  with  a  faithful  guide.  Mr. 
Westinghouse  is  now  entirely  wrapped 
up  in  him.  Taciturn  as  he  is  to  outsiders, 
he  will  talk  to  his  boy  for  hours,  and 
never  tires  of  showing  him  the  uses  of 
machinery.    They  are  great  comrades. 

At  the  approach  of  the  boy's  birthday, 
while  they  were  in  Washington,  he  was 
asked  by  his  mother  what  he  would  like 
to  do.  "  Go  to  Pittsburg,"  said  he,  "  and 
see  the  works.''  The  family  left  at  once 
and  took  possession  of  their  Pittsburg 
home.  The  father  went,  too,  and  the 
night  before  the  birthday  he  asked  his 
son  what  he  wanted  for  a  gift  the  next 
day. 

"  A  great  big  party,  sir,"  he  answered. 

"  In  twenty-four  hours ! "  said  the 
mother,  aghast. 

"  He  shall  have  it,"  said  the  father ; 
and  he  ordered  three  secretaries  to  write 
the  words  of  invitation  on  the  requisite 
visiting  cards  that  night.  There  were  over 
six  hundred  invitations,  and  the  work 
was  not  finished  until  too  late  for  the 
mail,  so  Mr.  Westinghouse  went  down 
town  and  hired  every  messenger  boy  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburg  for  the  day. 

The  invitations  were  delivered  and 
the  lad  had  the  greatest  party  of  the 
year;  but  for  all  that  day  the  rest  of 
Pittsburg  rang  their  call  bells  in  vain. 
There  was  a  corner  in  messenger  boys, 
and  young  Westinghouse  controlled  ab- 
solutely.— From  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

A  WONDERFUL  OFFER  TO  WOMEN. 

We  have  received  word  of  a  most  re- 
markable offer  which  is  to  be  made  to 
women  by  The  Delineator,  of  New  York. 

Taking  the  fact  that  next  year  begins 
a  new  century,  The  Delineator  offers  to 
distribute  $17,500  among  1901  women. 
The  plan  is  so  cleverly  arranged  that  a 
woman  living  in  a  small  town  or  village 
has  just  as  good  a  chance  to  win  one  of 
these  1901  prizes  as  a  woman  living  in  a 
city — because  the  prizes  are  given  for  the 
number  of  subscriptions  secured  in  a 
town  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
that  town,  instead  of  being  given  simply 
to  those  who  send  the  largest  list  of  sub- 
scribers— which,  of  cours»,  are  most  easily 
obtained  in  big  cities. 


My  Beloved  Brethren! 

>Iy  text  is  taken  from  sixteen  years  of  bard  work,  looking  (or 
bargains  and  laying  them  before  yon.    Here  la  a  sample : 

640  bus.  Finest  German  Red  Top  Clover,  per  bus $6  25 

1  000  tons  Finest  Timothy  Hay,  per  hundred 80 

10,000  bushels  Finest  Water-Ground  Meal 55 

I  take  Country  Froduoe  in  exchange  for  goods. 

5  dozen  Extra  Fine  Cut  Herring  for. '. 38 

25  barrels  Large  Mackerel,  each  weighing  16  oz 05 

10,000  Sugar-Cured  Bacon  Sides 09 

10,000  bushels  Finest  Feed  Oats 35 

3,000  bushels  Fine  Clover  Seed 4  75 

Finest  Family  Laundry  Soap,  10  bars 30 

600  barrels  Fine  Rock  Lime,  per  bbl 1  15 

87,000  lbs.  Rock  Salt  for  your  stock.    Every  farmer  should  keep  8  to  10  large 
lumps  of  salt  in  the  stalls  of  his  stock.    It  costs  only  one  cent  per  lb. 

800  barrels  Finest  Byrd  Island  Family  Flour 4  50 

This  flour  is  made  from  wheat  grown  in  the  garden  spot  of  the  South, 
"  Valley  of  Virginia."  It  makes  40  lbs.  more  bread  than  any  other 
flour  made,  keeps  moist,  and  haa  a  fine  flavor.  Order  a  barrel  when 
in  need. 

487  bushels  Choice  Timothy  Seed,  bushel 2  30 

1,500  bushels  Finest  Rye,  per  bushel 68 

Gibson's  Old  Rye  Whiskey,  per  quart 75 

Duffy's  and  Kirby's  Malt  Whiskey,  per  quart 75 

Either  of  these  brands  are  sure  cure  for  dyspepsia,  consumption  or  lung  trouble. 

1,006  bottles  Imported  Gin,  per  quart 40 

Clemmer's  Old  Rye  Whiskey,  per  quart.- 40 

New  Mixed  Nuts,  per  lb 12J 

Seedless  Raisins,  per  package,  10c;  Cleaned  Currants,  per  package 10 

New  Citron,  per  lb 12 

Finest  Sherry  Wine,  per  gallon 75 

Imported  Catawba  Wine,  per  quart 15 

We  keep  the  largest  stock  of  Groceries  and  sell  cheaper  than  any  house  this  side 
of  New  York.  Send  me  five  names  of  your  neighbors,  and  I  will  send  you  a  hand- 
some picture.  Send  for  my  latest  price  list.  It  contains  as  much  information  about 
what  to  learn  as  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Yours  devotedly, 

D.  O'SULLIVAN, 

ISth  and  Main  Streets,  ....        RICHMOND,  VI. 

Mention  Southern  Planter  when  you  order. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

EXTENDING  FROM  CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE,  AND 
THROUGH  ITS  CONNECTIONS-—^ 

THE  BIG  FOUR  SYSTEM,  from  Chicago,  St.   Louis,  Peoria,   Indianapolis, 

Sandusky  and  Cleveland; 
THE  OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES,  from  Toledo  and  Columbus; 
THE  CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  &  DAYTON,  from  Detroit,  Toledo,  Lima, 

and  Dayton — 

FORMS  THE  MOST  DIRECT  A"i5SS',E>V?«ESTe  ROUTE. 

To  STAUNTON,  LYNCHBURG,  CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
RICHMOND,  PETERSBURG,  NORFOLK, 
And  Principal  Virginia  Points. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  C.  &  0.  Ry.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  SCltNTIMC  Grind  in 


Superior  Grain 
Drills. 

PLAIN  and  FERTILIZER 
HOE  and  DISC  DRILLS. 


DON'T  FORGET.. 

All  the  merchants   in   town   who  claim  to  sell  Oliver 
Plows  and  Repairs,  only  sell  the  Imitation.  Bogus,  Cheap 
Goods.    The  only  place  in  Richmond,  Va.,  to  buy  Genu- 
ine Oliver  Plows  and  Repairs  is  at  1436-38  E.  Main  9l 
of  C'has.  E.  Hunter. 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS, 
FODDER  CUTTERS, 
FODDER  SHREDDERS. 

Have  larger  capacity ;  require  less  power;  are  built  stronger. 

Milwaukee  Corn  Husker  and  Fodder  Shredder 

With  Blower  or  Carrier.     Manufactured   in  four  sizes:    Large  machines  for 
threshermen,  and  small  machims  for  fanners'  c  wn  use. 

^^^"^^— WRITE   FOR   SPECIAL   CATALOGUE  AND    PRICE   ON   A 


SPECIALTIES. 

The  Genuine  Oliver  Chilled  Plows  and 

Repairs. 

Genuine  Farmer's  Friend  Plows, 

Studebaker  and  Brown  Farm  Wagons,  Carte 

and  Buggies, 

Land  Rollers  and  Harrows, 

Ross  Feed  Cutters  and  Horse  Powers, 

Grinders,  Wood  Saws  and  Carriers, 

Superior  Grain  Drills,  Subsoil  Plows, 

Champion  Mowers,  Reapers  and  Binders, 

Hay  Rakes  and  Twine, 

Buckeye  Iron  and  Wood  Pumps, 

I.  X.  L.  Wind  Mills, 

Milwaukee  Hay  Tools  and  Corn  Huskers 

and  Shredders, 

Aultman  &  Taylor  Threshing  Machines 

and  Engines, 

Disc  Harrows  and  Disc  Cultivators. 

Also  full  line  of 

Hand  Cutters,  Fodder  Shredders, 

Corn  Shellers,  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 

Grinding  Mills,  Corn  Huskers. 

Wood  Sawing  Machinery.  Etc. 

Champion  and  Buckeye  Mowers,  Reapers. 

and  Binders, 
Chattanooga  Cane  Mills  and  Evaporators. 

NY   IMPLEMENT  WANTED. 


CHAS.  E.  HUNTER,  Wos.  1436-1438  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


JAMES   G.    HEHING,  Manager. 


Including:  ROLLERS,  DRILLS,  PLOWS,  Etc. 


^^s 


The  Celebrated  MILBURN 

Hollow  Steel  Axle  WAGON  leads  all  com- 
We  have  received  a  large  consignment  of  Ptti,ore  for  a  cheaP  and   durable  wagon. 
TORNADO  Ensilage  Cutters,  Get  onr  prices.      We  have  a  large  stock  of 
all  sizes,  hand  orpower.    This  is  the  very  mir:r:ic:c      r  a  r»r»i  a  /tc;o 
best  machine  of  the  kind  on  the  market  for  DUUVJIEiJ,    W\KKIAUfcb, 
cutting  and  shredding  all  kinds  of  forage.  r»i  t><  A  orvi  ito      e:*„ 

Send  for  circulars.  KUNABOU  I  S,    LtC. 

Send  for  special  catalogue.     We  carry  at  al! 
times  a  full  line  of 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS, 

and  solicit  correspondence  as  to  prices,  etc. 

_CATALOOUES   AND    CIRCULARS 
FURNISHED  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


improved  TUhNADO  Disc  Harr  »* 

p  .  lubMl  i  inplementB  for  the  iai~..j. 
rmctirsl]v  inHesrrnci  Dle.  Easv  of  opera 
"on.     Ghdl'S  set  at  anv  angle. 


We  are  agents  for  ARMOUR  &  CO.'S  FERTILIZERS. 

FARMERS'   SUPPLY   CO., 
1433  East  Main'Street,  -  RICHMOND,  VIRCINIA. 
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LABOR-SAVING 


Implements  and  Machinery 


Combined  Mill  and  Power. 
Indispensable  to  every  farmer. 


Farm  and  Freight  Wagons. 


ENSILAGE  and  FEED  CUTTERS. 

Tbe  improved  CRUSHER  on  these 
cutters  crushes  the  stalks  thorough- 
ly, and  leaves  them  in  perfect  con 
dition  for  feeding  and  far  superior 
to  any  shredded  fodder. 

THE  COMBINED   FEED   MILL  and 
HORSE    POWER 

Is  indispensable  to  every  farmer. 
Grinds  shelled  corn,  ear  corn,  and 
is  a  first-class  horse  power.  Virtu- 
ally three  machines  in  one. 

POLE  and  WOOD  SAW 

For  cutting  cord-wood,  slab  wood, 
or  poles. 

DISC  HARROWS 

With  roller  and  ball  bearings.  Light 


draft  and  perfect  in  work. 


THE  BUCKEYE  GRAIN  andj'j  ~ 

FERTILIZER   DRILLS) 
With  hoes  or  discs.    Glass  fertilizer 
feed  and  perfect  force  feed. 

ENGINES 

From  4  to  100  H.  P.  for  all  purposes. 

CORN  and   FEED   MILLS 

For  horse  or  steam  power. 

CANE  MILLS  and  EVAPORATORS, 
CORN  SHELLERS,  LAND  ROLLERS, 


HARROWS  of  all   kinds. 'jjjfPf 


THE  HANCOCK  DISC 
PLOW. 

Guaranteed  to  do  as  much  work  and 
BETTER  WITH  TWO  HORSES, 
than  can  be  done  with  A  NY  OTHER 
DISC  PLOW  WITH  THREE,  Will 
work  in  any  land  and  with  LESS 
DRAFT  than  that  of;  ANY  two- 
horse  plow. 


Surreys  and  Carriages. 


WE  CARRY  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  LATEST  PATTERNS  OF 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  VEHICLES  and  HARNESS  For  All  Purposes. 


THE  WATT  PLOW  CO.. 


Franklin  and  15th  Streets. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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LAIDLAW'S 


Extract  of  Pure 
Tobacco. 

..SHEEP  DIP  AND  CATTLE  WASH.. 


Thistle  Brand. 


Put  up  in  i  lb.,  71b.  and  14  lb.  tins.     Price, 30  cents 
per  pound,  free  on  cars  Richmond. 


LAIDLAW'S 

Tobacco 
Powder 

SHEEP  DIP 
AND  CATTLE 
WASH. 

Put  up  in  5,  10,  50 
and  100  lb.  bags. 

Price,   10c.  per  lb. 


Sure  and  speedy  remedies  for  SCAB,  TICK,  LICE  and  all  the  various  forms  of  Vermin  that  infest  live  stock. 

Nicotine  dips  are  fast  gaining  in  favor  with  the  farmer  and  are  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  really  ef- 
fective eradicators  of  vermin  on  all  stock. 


READ    WHAT   THE    FOLLOWING    SAY   ABOUT   THEM.. 


Mr.  A.  O.  BROWNE,  of  Centre  Cross,  Essex  Co.,  Va.,  writes: 

I  have  pleasure  In  testifying  to  the  efficacy  of  your  pure  Tobacco  Extract  and  Sheep  Dip  Powder  for  cleansing  cattle  of  Uce.  I 
used  both  of  them  on  a  herd  of  young  calves,  and  also  on  old  stock  that  were  very  badly  Infected  with  lice,  and  after  one  apllcallon 
they  were  freed  of  all  the  vermin.  I  feel  sure  In  saying  that  from  the  action  of  Hon  cattle,  that  It  will  destroy  vermin  on  any  kind  of 
stock,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  farmers  who  have  lice  or  other  vermin  on  their  stock,  and  wish  to  get  them  into  a  good 
healthy  condition. 
•Mr.  K.  H.  CORNWALL,  Wilton,  Va.,  writes  : 

After  trying  your  Tobacco  Extract  on  my  flock  of  sheep  and  Angora  goats,  I  have  pleasure  In  stating  that  It  eradicated  all  ver- 
min, and  I  consider  it  a  very  sure  cure  for  lice,  and  all  vermin  on  sheep,  goats  and  bogs.    I  can  strongly  recommend  It  to  all  farmers 
who  have  vermin  on  their  stock. 
Mr.  FRANK  H.  HILL,  of  Victoria,  North  Carolina,  writes 

I  And  that  for  lice  on  cattle  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  remedy  I  have  ever  tried,  as  also  for  sheep  ticks.  I  have  not  yet  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  test  Its  efficacy  for  scab  on  sheep,  but  am  sure  it  is  equally  good  for  that  also. 

We  ask  you  to  give  it  a  trial  and  feel  sure  you  will  not  be  disappointed.     Manufactured  by 

LAIDLAW,  MACKILL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  3400  to  3500  Williamsburg  Ave.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Pedigrees  traced  and  tabulated.     Catalogues  compiled  and  cir- 
culars prepared    Special  attention  given  registration  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  thoroughbred,  trotting  and  other 
breeds  of  horses. 

..FOR  SALE.. 

Fast  Trotters  and  Pacers^*, 
Fine  Road  and  Saddle  Horses 

..BY.. 

W.  J.  CARTER  (Broad  Rock,) 

P.  O.  Box  929,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Correspondent  of.. 

Richmond  Times,  Richmond,  Va. 
Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va. 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  New  York. 

REFERENCES.— Mr.  A.  B.  Gwathmey,  Cotton  Exchange, 
New  York;  Mr.  W.  N.  Wilmer,  of  Wilmer  &  Canfield,  lawyers, 
48  Wall  St.,  New  York  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Buck,  Editor  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  New  York;  Col.  K.  M.  Murchison, Banker, Wilmington, 
N.  C. ;  Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt,  Proprietor  Oneida  Cotton  Mills  and 
Alamance  Farm,  Graham,  N.  C. ,  Col.  B.  Cameron,  Proprietor 
Fairntosh  Stud  Farm,  Stagville,  N.  C  ;  Maj.  P.  P.  Johnston, 
President  National  Trotting  Association,  Lexington,  Ky, ;  Mr. 
Thomas  N.  Carter,  President  Metropolitan  Bank,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Mr.  Jas  Cox,  Proprietor  Belgravia  Stock  Farm,  Mt. 
Jackson,  Va. ;  Capt.  John  L.  Roper,  Norfolk,  Va. 


HORSES.  HORSES. 

..FOR  SALE.. 

Either  Singly  or  in  Carload  Lots. 

The  large  and  commodious  stables  at  No.  1917  East  Franklin 
have  recently  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  in  first-class  shape 
by  Mr.  George  D.  Bennett,  who  has  placed  in  charge  Mr. 
JOHN  S.  WHALEY,  well  and  favorably  known  on  this  and 
other  horse  markets. 

Horses  of  all  classes  constantly  on  hand  and  also  mules  of 
various  grades,  ranging  from  the  small  cotton  mule  to  those 
of  the  largest  size  suitable  for  draft  purposes  and  lumbermen. 

FINE  DRIVING  AND  SADDLE  HORSES 

A    SPECIALTY. 

Orders  by  mail  solicited.     Address 

JOHN  S.  WHALEY,  Manager, 

1917  E.  Franklin  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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MR.  JOHNSON  AND  HIS  TIP. 

Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  the  famous  street- 
car magnate  and  Single  Taxer,  is  well 
known  by  his  friends  to  be  a  generous 
man,  but  he  admits  that  he  could  never 
become  reconciled  to  the  "tipping"  habit 
so  prevalent  in  Europe;  and  he  tells  this 
story  on  himself: 

In  front  of  the  hotel  where  he  stayed 
in  London,  on  a  recent  visit,  there  was 
always  standing  a  man  who  had  the  an- 
noying habit  of  darting  out  to  the  car- 
riage and  swinging  open  the  door  before 
Mr.  Johnson  could  reach  it,  and  then  he 
would  stand  expectantly  to  receive  a  tip. 

"  Now,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "I  shouldn't 
have  cared  if  the  man  had  come  to  me 
and  said  he  needed  assistance,  but  I 
really  didn't  need  him  to  open  the  car- 
riage door.  The  driver  and  myself  could 
have  managed  it  between  us,  I'm  sure. 

"Well,  it  began  to  be  a  point  of  honor 
with  both  of  us.  I  would  try  to  dash 
out  so  quickly  that  the  man  couldn't 
possibly  beat  me,  but  he  must  have  had 
gimlet  eyes  and  rubber  legs,  because  he 
could  always  see  me  before  I  came  in 
sight  and  could  spring  to  the  carriage 
door  in  half  a  second. 

"  But  one  day — how  it  happened  I 
never  could  tell— I  reached  the  carriage 
door  first,  and  swung  it  open,  panting 
but  triumphant.  The  man  was  right 
after  me- almost  on  top  of  me-  and  a 
look  of  keenest  chagrin  came  over  his 
face  as  his  eyes  met  my  triumphant 
glance.  But  his  confusion  was  only  mo- 
mentary, for  in  an  instant  he  recovered 
himself,  and,  with  a  look  of  eerenest  im- 
pudence, saluted,  and  then  held  out  his 
hand  for  a  tip,  saying : 

"'I  saw  you  get  in,  sir!'"— From  the 
Saturday  Evening  Pott. 

SKIMMING  IT. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  give  a  pan  of 
milk,  don't'skim  it  first,"  the  old  grand- 
mother used  to  say,  meaning :  If  you  are 
going  to  do  a  favor,  don't  spoil  it  by  an 
ungracious  word  or  manner.  Haven't 
we  noticed  how  much  of  this  "skimming" 
goes  on  in  ordinary  family  intercourse? 
asks  the  Christian  Uplook. 

"  Another  errand  ?  I  never  can  go 
down  town  without  half  a  dozen  com- 
missions!" complains  Bob,  when  his  sis- 
ter asks  him  to  bring  a  book  from  the 
library.  He  never  refuses  to  oblige  her  ; 
he  does  not  really  count  it  an  inconveni- 
ence ;  he  only  takes  the  cream  off  his 
kindness. 

"Those  gloves  ripped  again  !"  exclaims 
Mary,  when  John  wants  her  to  take  a 
few  stitches.  "  It  seems  to  me  they 
always  need  mending  when  I  am  in  a 
hurry  with  something  else."  She  would 
be  shocked  at  his  going  shabby,  and 
distressed  if  any  one  thought  her  un- 
willing to  render  such  offices;  but  she 
makes  it  a  little  unpleasant  to  ask  the 
favor. 

The  children  follow  the  fashion. 
Tommy  shuts  the  door  at  Bridget's  re- 
quest, but  he  grumbles  at  having  to  leave 
his  top.  Susie  goes  to  the  door  when  she 
is  sent,  but  she  departs  with  a  protest  that 
"  it  is  Tommy's  turn."  Thus  all  day  long 
people  who  love  one  another,  and  who  at 
heart  are  glad  to  serve  one  another,  skim 
the  sweetness  from  every  service  they 
render. 


..THE.. 


T 


I 


1302-1304  E.  Main  St., 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers.. 


Call  and  see  our  splendid  stock 
of  Buggies  and  Carriages.     -1=2 
Illustrations  and  price  list  fiee  to 
all  applicants. 

THE  OHIO  FEED  AJJI>  EXSILAUE  CUTTER,  for  hand 
with  or  without  Carrier,  is  the  strongest,  simplest  and  beat  Cutter  offered 
easily  regulated  to  cut  feed  from  one-fourth  inch  to  two  inches  long. 


or  power, 
Can  be 


This  splendid 

No.  19  IDEAL 

Mill  for  GRINDING 
CORN  and  COB,  we  are 
selling  complete,  includ- 
ing Mill  and  Horse  Pow- 
er, ai  illustrated,  for  the 
small  sum  of  $14.00. 
Send  in  your  order  at 
once.  Large  sizes  of 
mills  on  hand  ;  particu- 
lars 011  application. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  1302-1304  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


CHARTERED    1370. 


Merchants  National  Bank 


OF    RICHMOND.    VA. 

Designated  Depository  of  the  Dnlted  States,  City  of 
Richmond  and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Being  the  Largest  Depository  for  Banks  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  this  Bank  offers  superior  facilities  for 
direct  and  quick  collections. 


JNO.  P.  BRANCH, 

President. 


JNO.  K.  BRANCH, 

Vice-President. 


Capital  Stock,  $200,00. 

Surplus  and  Protlta,  $375,00. 


JOHN  F.  GLlENN, 

Cashier. 


DIKK0T0K8.— John  P.  Branch,  B.  B.  Munford.  Cbas.  8.  Strlugfellow,  Thos.  B  Scott  B  W 
Branch,  Fred.  W.Scott,  Jas.  H.  Dooley,  Jno.  K.  Branch,  A.  S.  Buford,  R.  C.  Morton  Andrew 
Pl««lnl,Jr.,J.  P.  George.  " 
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BIG  BARGAINS  IN  CHRISTMAS  GOODS 
-  S.  TJX^LMAN'S  SON, 


Headquarters  for  the  Best  Goods  for  the  Least  Money. 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


OUR   POPULAR    BRANDS   OP   FLOUR ^ 

PILLSBTJRT  FLOUR,  per  bbl..  $4.90.  SILVER  KING  Patent  Family  Flour,  bbl.,  $4.35  ;  bag,  28c. 

JEFFERSON  Spring  "Wheat  Flour,  bbl.,  $4.75  ;  bag,  30c.  SNOW  FLiKE  Patent  Family  Flour,  bbl.,  $4  ;  bag,  26a 


New  Seeded  Raisins,  per  lb 

toed  Currants     "     

Four  pounds  New  Kig*. 

New  Citron,  per  lb _ 

New  Lemon  Peel,  per  lb 

New  Layer  Figs.         "     

New  Curmuis,  "     

New  London  Layer  Raisins,  per  lb 

Arbucble's  AJrlosa  Coffee  per  lb 

Ureen  Laguayr.i  Coffee.  "    

I. ion  Cotlee.  ■•     

Sweet  Chocolate,  per  cake 

leaking  Chocolate.  2  cake*  f>r._ 

Baker's  Cocoa,  per  package 

Welcome  Cocoa,  can 

Jellies,  home  made,  per  lb 

Gelatine,  Rival  brand,  ard  best  on  tbe 

market,  per  package 

Chalmer's,  K  cents  or  4  fur .. 

Baker's  Gelatine,  •'  cents  or  3  for 


10 


French  Candy  6  cts.  or  fl._,  lbs.  for „.. 

All  Cream  Candy,  D  cts.  or  3  lbs.  for. 

Xmas  Candy,  9  cents  or  3  lbs.  for 

Chocolate  Drops 

Caramels,  9  cents  or  3  lbs.  for _. 

stick  Candy,  all  flavors 

Chewing  Gum,  6  In  package 

Penny  Candles,  box 

Sour  Pickle,  per  gallon. 

New  Mixed  Nats,  per  lb.„ 

Best  French  Candy.  4>-;  lbs.  for 

New  Cocoanuts 

Ne  x  Raisins,  per  lb.,  y  cts.,  or  3  lbs.  for. 

Large  bottles  Essence  Lemon 

Large  oott  es  Extract  Vanilla _ 

Shelled  Almonds,  per  lb 

New  Prunes,  6  lbs.  for 

New  Seedless  Raisins,  per  lb.  9c.,  3  lbs_ 

New  Sultana  Raisins,  per  lb 

Niue  packages  Fire  Crackers  for 


country  produce:  of  all  kinds 


WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 

Sweet  Catawba  Wine,  per  quart 10 

Blackberry  Wine. 10 

Quart  Bottles  Imp.  Port  Wine. _ Si 

Quart  bottle  Sherry  Wine,  Imported 35 

Quart  bottle  Congress  Whiskey. 1  00 

Quart  bottle  Gin,  Impo'ted.- 90 

Best  Claret  Wine,  per  gallon. 50 

Wine  for  Jelly _ 40 

25         Rye  Whiskey. 125 

Old  Rye  Whiskey 1  50 

Fine  K.  C.  Corn  Whiskey.  3  years  old....  2  00 

o        Pure  Old  Virginia  Apple  Brandy. 2  00 

5        NTew  England  Rum. _ 2  00 

35         Blackberry  Brandy,  per  gallon— 80 

25        Pure  Va.  Peach  Brandy,  per  gallon. 2  00 

25        Sweet  Cider,  per  gallon 25 

12)4     Va-  Claret  Wine,  per  gallon.. 50 

Duffy's  Mall  Whiskey.. 85 

TAKEN  IN  TRADE. 


DOWN-TOWN   STORE, 

1820-1822  E.  Main  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


■phones:  old  316;  new  509. 

Orders  received  by  mail  packed  and   shipped  sar 


le  day  as  received 
Mention  Siuthe 


UP-TOWN  STORE. 

506  E.  Marshall  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

'Phones:  Old  35;  New  34. 

remittances  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Planter  when  you  buy. 


ft 


GRASSES  and 


TOR  AGE  PLANTS. 


// 


(141  pp.) 


?Y  J.  B.  K/LLEBREW. 


A  Well-Known  Authority  on  Grasses  for  the  Southern  States. 


We  will  send  above  excellent  work  FREE  to  all  OLD  subscribers  renewing  for  two 
years,  or  renewing  lor  one  year  and  sending  one  new  subscriber — in  other  words,  sending  us 
a  dollar. 

This  most  valuable  book  retails  for  30  cents,  though  we  have  none  to  SELL 


The  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  Richmond,  Va. 
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MR.  JOHNSON  AND  HIS  TIP. 

Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  the  famous  street- 
car magnate  and  Single  Taxer,  is  well 
known  by  his  friends  to  be  a  generous 
man,  but  he  admits  that  he  could  never 
become  reconciled  to  the  "tipping"  habit 
so  prevalent  in  Europe;  and  he  tells  this 
story  on  himself: 

In  front  of  the  hotel  where  he  stayed 
in  London,  on  a  recent  visit,  there  was 
always  standing  a  man  who  had  the  an- 
noying habit  of  darting  out  to  the  car- 
riage and  swinging  open  the  door  before 
Mr.  Johnson  could  reach  it,  and  then  he 
would  stand  expectantly  to  receive  a  tip. 

"Now,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,"!  shouldn't 
have  cared  if  the  man  had  come  to  me 
and  said  he  needed  assistance,  but  I 
really  didn't  need  him  to  open  the  car- 
riage door.  The  driver  and  myself  could 
have  managed   it  between  us,  I'm  sure. 

"Well,  it  began  to  be  a  point  of  honor 
with  both  of  us.  I  would  try  to  dash 
out  so  quickly  that  the  man  couldn't 
possibly  beat  me,  but  he  must  have  had 
gimlet  eyes  and  rubber  legs,  because  he 
could  always  see  me  before  I  came  in 
sight  and  could  spring  to  the  carriage 
door  in  half  a  second. 

"But  one  day — how  it  happened  I 
never  could  tell— I  reached  the  carriage 
door  first,  and  swung  it  open,  panting 
but  triumphant.  The  man  was  right 
after  me -almost  on  top  of  me-  and  a 
look  of  keenest  chagrin  came  over  his 
face  as  his  eyes  met  my  triumphant 
glance.  But  his  confusion  was  only  mo- 
mentary, for  in  an  instant  he  recovered 
himself,  and,  with  a  look  of  serenest  im- 
pudence, saluted  and  then  held  out  his 
hand  for  a  tip,  saying : 

"'I  saiv  you  get  in,  sir!'" — From  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

SKIMMING  IT. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  give  a  pan  of 
milk,  don't'sbim  it  first,"  the  old  grand- 
mother used  to  say,  meaning:  If  you  are 
going  to  do  a  favor,  don't  spoil  it  by  an 
ungracious  word  or  manner.  Haven't 
we  noticed  how  much  of  this  "skimming" 
goes  on  in  ordinary  family  intercourse? 
asks  the  Christian  Uplook. 

"Another  errand?  I  never  can  go 
down  town  without  half  a  dozen  com- 
missions!" complains  Bob,  when  his  sis- 
ter asks  him  to  bring  a  book  from  the 
library.  He  never  refuses  to  oblige  her  ; 
he  does  not  really  count  it  an  inconveni- 
ence ;  he  only  takes  the  cream  oil*  his 
kindness. 

"Those  gloves  ripped  again  !"  exclaims 
Mary,  when  John  wants  her  to  take  a 
few  stitches.  "  It  seems  to  me  they 
always  need  mending  when  I  am  in  a 
hurry  with  something  else."  She  would 
be  shocked  at  his  going  shabby,  and 
distressed  if  any  one  thought  her  un- 
willing to  render  such  offices;  but  she 
makes  it  a  little  unpleasant  to  ask  the 
favor. 

The  children  follow  the  fashion. 
Tommy  shuts  the  door  at  Bridget's  re- 
quest, but  he  grumbles  at  having  to  leave 
his  top.  Susie  goes  to  the  door  when  she 
is  sent,  but  she  departs  with  a  protest  that 
"  it  is  Tommy's  turn."  Thus  all  day  long 
people  who  love  one  another,  and  who  at 
heart  are  glad  to  serve  one  another,  skim 
the  sweetness  from  every  service  they 
render 


1302-1304  E.  Main  St., 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers.. 


Call  and  see  our  splendid  stock 
of  Buggies  and  Carriages.     < 

Illustrations  and  price  list  free  to 
all  applicants. 

THE  OHIO  FEED  AMD  EXS1XAGE  CUTTER,  for  hand  or  power, 
with  or  without  Carrier,  is  the  strongest,  simplest  and  best  Cutter  offered.  Can  be 
easily  regulated  to  cut  feed  from  one-fourth  inch  to  two  inches  long. 

This  splendid 

No.  19  IDEAL 

Mill  for  GRINDING 
CORN  and  COB,  we  are 
selling  complete,  includ- 
ing Mill  and  Horse  Pow- 
er, a-i  illustrated,  for  the 
small  sum  of  $14.00. 
Send  in  your  order  at 
once.  Large  sizes  of 
mills  on  hand;  particu- 
lars on  application. 

THE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  1302-1304  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


CHARTERED    7370. 


Merchants  National  Bank 


OF    RICHMOND,    VA. 

Designated  Depository  of  the  United  States,  City  of 
Richmond  and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Being  the  Largest  Depository  for  Banks  between  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  this  Bank  offers  superior  facilities  for 
direct  and  quick  collections. 


JNO.  P.  BRANCH, 

President. 


JNO.  K.  BRANCH, 

Vice-President. 


Capital  Stock,  $300,001 

Surplus  and  Proflta,  $375, oci 


JOHN  F.  GLENN, 

Cashier. 


Dikkctoks.— John  P.  Branch,  B.  B.  Munford.  Ctaaa.  8.  Strlngfellow,  Thos.  B.  Scott  B  W 
Branch,  Fred.  W.  Scott,  Jas.  H.  Dooley,  Jno.  K.  Branch,  A.  S.  Bnford,  R.  C.  Morton  Andrea 
PlMlnl,Jr.,J.  P.  George.  w 
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BIG  BARGAINS  IN  CHRISTMAS  GOODS 
«  S.  TJI^L-MAN'S  SON, 

Headquarters  for  the  Best  Goods  for  the  Least  Money.  ESTABLISHED  1868. 

OUR   POPULAR   BRANDS   OP    *~l  T" 
PILLSBURY  FLOUR,  per  bbl.,  $4.90.  SILVER  KING  Patent  Family  Flour,  bbl.,  $4.35  ;  bag,  28c. 

JEFFERSON  Spring  Wheat  Flour,  bbl.,  $4.75  ;  bag-,  30c.  SNOW  FLA.KE  Patent  Family  Flour,  bbl.,  $4  ;  bag,  25c. 


New  Seeded  Raisins,  per  lb 

New  Cleaned  Currants    "    

Four  pounds  New  Figs l'> 

New  Citron,  per  lb   12 

New  Lemon  Peel,  per  lb 1- 

New  Layer  Figs,        "    10 

New  Currants,  " 12 

New  London  Layer  Raisins,  per  lb 10 

Axbackle's  Arlosa  Coflee,  per  lb 

Qreen  Laguayra  I  offee,  "    

Lion  Coflee.  ■■    I! 

sweet  Chocolate,  percake > 

Making  Chocolate,  2  cake*  for 

Baker's  Cocoa,  per  package II 

■  i ne  Cocoa, can 

Jellies,  home  made,  per  lb : 

Gelatine,  Rival  brand,  aid  best  on  the 

market,  per  package 

Chatmer's,  fi  cents  or  4  for 3i 

linker's  Gelatine,  y  cents  or  3  for 2 


10     |     French  Candy  6  cts.  or  4%  lbs.  for 25 

\  11  Cream  Candy,  9  cts.  or  3  lbs.  for. 25 

Xinas  Cindy,  9  cents  or  3  lbs.  for 2o 

Chocolate  Drops 16 

Caramels,  9  cents  or  3  lbs.  for 2j 

Stick  Candy,  all  flavors 8 

Chewing  Gum,  6  in  package 1 

Penny  Candles,  box 4a 

Sour  Pickle,  per  gallon 20 

New  Mixed  Nus,  per  lb 11 

Best  French  Candy.  \\  lbs.  for 25 

New  Cocoanuts 5 

New  Raisins,  per  lb.,  9  cts.,  or  3  lbs.  for..  25 

Large  bottles  Essence  Lemon 5 

Large  bottes  Extract  Vanilla 5 

Shelled  Almonds,  per  lb 35 

New  Prunes,  6  lbs.  for 25 

New  Seedless  Raisins,  per  lb.  9c,  3  lbs...  25 

New  .Sultana  Raisins,  per  lb 12>£ 

Nine  packages  Fire  Crackers  for 25 


WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 

Sweet  Catawba  Wine,  per  quart 10 

Blackberry  Wine ." 10 

Quart  Bottles  Imp.  Port  Wine 35 

Quart  bottle  Sherry  Wine,  Imported 35 

Quart  bottle  Congress  Whiskey 1  00 

Quart  bottle  Gin,  Impoted 90 

Best  Claret  Wine,  per  gallon 60 

Wine  for  Jelly „. 40 

Rye  Whiskey 1  28 

Old  Rye  Whiskey 1  50 

Fine  N.  C.  Corn  Whiskey,  3  years  old....  2  00 

Pure  Old  Virginia  Apple  Brandy. 2  00 

New  England  Rum 2  00 

Black  berry  Bran  dy ,  per  gal  Ion... 80" 

Pure  Va.  Peach  Brandy,  per  gallon 2  00 

Sweet  Cider,  per  gallon 25 

Va.  Claret  Wine,  per  gallon 60 

Duffy's  Malt  Whiskey.. 85 


COUNTRY    PRODUCE    OK   ALL.   KINDS   TAKEN   IN   TRADE 


DOWN-TOWN   STORE, 

1820-1822  E.  Main  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


UP-TOWN  STORE. 

506  E.  Marshall  St.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


'PHONES  :   OLD  316;   NEW  509 
Orders  received  by 


'Phones:  Old  35;  New  34. 

ail  packed  and  shipped  same  day  as  received.  REMITTANCES  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS. 

Mention  Southern  Planter  when  you  buy. 


it 


GRASSES  and 


FORAGE  PLANTS. 


ff 


(141  pp.) 


£LJ.  B.  K/LLEBREW. 


A  Well-Known  Authority  on  Grasses  for  the  Southern  States. 


We  will  send  above  excellent  work  FREE  to  all  OLD  subscribers  renewing  for  two 
years,  or  renewing  for  one  year  and  sending  one  new  subscriber — in  other  words,  sending  us 
a  dollar. 

This  most  valuable  book  retails  for  30  cents,  though  we  have  none  to  SELL 


The  SOUTHERN  PLANTER,  Richmond,  Va. 

library 
#.  C.  State  Collet 


«*■   LAND  RLASTER.    &\ 

The  Attention 

Of  growers  of  PEANUTS,  POTATOES,  BEANS, 
PEAS,  COTTON  and  CORN  is  called  to  our  su- 
perior quality  of 

LAND 
PLASTER 

Manufactured  from  the  celebrated  SALTV/LLE 
RLASTER  DEROS/T.  As  a  top  dressing 
for  Clover  and  all  grass  lands  it  is  unequalled* 

For  prices  and  further  particulars,  address 

The  Keene's  Cement  Co., 

GLADE  SPRING,  VIRGINIA. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^O^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^w 


LAND  RLASTER. 


T£ 


e  New  PoliCV    0,the-  Northwestern 

Mutual  Life  Insurance 

....  Adopted  August  1st.  1900  (~Oll1l)iirH/ 

IS    THE  BEST,  MOST  FLEXIBLE,  MOST   EQUITABLE  AND  MOST  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE POLICY  EVER  ISSUED  BY   ANY  COMPANY. 

Circumstances  change.  Changed  circumstances  create  unlooked-for  requirements.  The  NEW 
POLICY  is  adjustable  to  contingencies  impossible  to  foresee  at  time  of  application.  For  further 
information,  address 

T.  ARCHIBALD  CARY,  General  Agent,  1201  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

RURAL  BOOKS 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING  (Henry),     -     $2.00      Vegetable  Growing  in  the  South  (Rolfs), 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  LAND  (Roberts),      1.25  Paper,  $1.00 ;  Cloth,  $1.25 

BARN  PLANS  AND  OUTBUILDINGS  dllus.),  1.00   "   THE  DOMESTIC  SHEEP  (Stewart),        1.50 

The  above  books  are  by  eminent  authorities,  and   ire  well  worth  their  cost.     We  can  supply  them  or 
any  other  standard  work.     Special  price  on  three  or  more. 

THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER.  Richmond.  Va. 


Farmers  Must  use  Fertilizers  to  Succeed 

We  offer  them  the  following  Brands,  with  full  confidence  in  their  merits : 

"TRAVERS'  WHEAT  and  GRASS  FERTILIZER," 
"CAPITAL"  BONE-POTASH  FERTILIZER, 

"TRAVERS'  DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE," 
"BEEF,  BLOOD  and  BONE  FERTILIZER," 
"STANDARD"  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE, 
"CAPITAL"  DISSOLVED  S.  C.  BONE. 


|©-We  especially  recommend    ORCHILLA   GUANO  for  GRASS 
CLOVER.     It  makes  it  grow  where  all  other  fertilizers  fail.     It  equals 
Raw  Bone,  at  a  much  less  price,  and  makes  poor  land  rich. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  OTHER  BRANDS  FOR  OTHER  CROPS. 


S.  W.  TRAVERS  &  CO.,  Manufact'rs,  Richmond,  Va. 


Branch  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 
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